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WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  5,  1958 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10: 15  a.  m.,  in  room  324, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  chairman,  pre¬ 
siding. 

Present:  Senators  Ellender  (chairman),  Johnston,  Holland,  East- 
land,  Humphrey,  Symington,  Talmadge,  Aiken,  Young,  Thye,  Mundt, 
Williams  and  Schoeppel. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  ill  please  come  to  order. 

I  wish  to  state  for  the  record  that,  although  we  are  starting  hearings 
this  morning  on  Public  Law  480,  that  the  hearings  will  not  be  closed 
today.  There  are  others  who  may  desire  to  be  heard,  and  opportunity 
will,  of  course,  be  afforded  them.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  we  shall  now  proceed  with  the  hearings 
on  an  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 

At  this  point  in  the  record,  I  desire  to  place  S.  3039,  S.  3223,  a  state¬ 
ment  by  Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  director  of  foreign  trade,  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America ;  and  also  a  letter  addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of 
this  committee,  signed  by  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange. 

(The  bills,  statement,  and  letter  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

[S.  3039,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

A  BILL  Amending  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

(a)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  “195S”  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959”. 

(b)  Section  103  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “$4,000,000,000” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$5,500,000,000”. 


[S.  3223,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 

amended 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  103  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty- 
third  Congress)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“(b)  Transactions  shall  not  be  carried  out  under  this  title  during  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1958,  which,  together  with  transactions  heretofore  carried  out, 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $4,500,000,000. 
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Transaction  shall  not  be  carried  out  under  this  title  during  the  period  beginning 
on  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  on  June  30.  1960,  with  respect  to  commodities  having 
a  total  market  value  in  excess  of  $3,000,000,000.”  .  .  . 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragrah  (h )  thereof  the  following :  ‘and  for  the 
financing  of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of  the  Lnited 
State  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22 


U.  S.  C.1446)”.  ,  w  „ 

(b)  Paragraph  ( j )  of  such  section  is  amended  to  read  as  follows . 

*'(j)  For  providing  assistance  to  activities  and  projects  authorized  bj*  section 
203  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 

amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1448)  . 

(c)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (j)  the  fol¬ 
lowing  new  paragraphs :  .  . 

“(k)  For  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise,  in  the  establishment 
or  expansion  in  foreign  countries  of  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded 
or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such 
educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  vocational,  professional,  scien¬ 
tific,  technological,  or  general  education ; 

“(1)  For  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise,  in  the  establishment 
or  expansion,  and  in  the  operation,  of  vocational  education  facilities  in  foreign 

countries;  ,  , „ ,  . 

“(m)  For  the  financing  of  reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  health,  self-help, 
and  other  technical  assistance-type  projects  by  American  voluntary  nonprofit 
agencies  registered  with  and  recommended  by  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid ; 

“(n)  For  financing  research  projects  in  foreign  countries  to  find  new  uses 
for  United  States  agricultural  commodities  whereby  consumption  and  use  of 
these  commodities  can  be  expanded.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1958” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 1960”. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  201  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words 


“out  of  its  stocks”  the  words  “or  from  private  stocks  . 

(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  words  “Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks”  the  words  “or  from  private  stocks”. 

Sec.  5.  The  first  sentence  of  section  203  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  “Not  more  than  $800,000,000  (including  the  Corporation’s  investment 
in  the  commodities)  shall  be  expended  with  respect  to  transfers  made  and  other 
costs  incurred  under  this  title  prior  to  July  1, 1958,  and  not  more  than  $500,000,000 
(including  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  the  commodities)  shall  be  expended 
with  respect  to  transfers  made  or  costs  incurred  during  the  period  beginning 
on  July  1, 1958,  and  ending  on  June  30, 1960.” 

Sec.  6.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1958” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 1960”. 

Sec.  7.  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  303.  In  addition  to  other  authorized  methods  and  means  of  disposing  of 
agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  barter  or  exchange  of  such  agricultural  commodities  for  (a) 
materials  entailing  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less 
storage  charges,  or  (b)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in  connection 
with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs  or  (c)  materials 
or  equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  pro¬ 
grams,  he  is  hereby  directed  to  use  every  practicable  means,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make,  through  private  trade  channels, 
such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  sec¬ 
tion  4  (li)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to 
make  such  barters  or  exchanges:  Provided,  That  the  total  volume  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  directed  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000  annually,  unless 
approved  by  the  Congress.  The  authorities  contained  in  this  section  shall,  in 
addition  to  other  types  of  transactions,  permit  the  domestic  processing  of  raw 
materials  of  foreign  origin  or  of  domestic  origin  where  the  domestic  processor 
will  agree  to  import  an  equivalent  amount  of  similar  foreign  material.  Agencies 
of  the  United  States  Government  procuring  such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment 
are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange.  Materials  so  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  considered  as  assets  of  the  Cor- 
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IK) ration  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  in  purchasing  such  materials, 
shall  purchase  such  materials  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories 
to  the  extent  available  in  fulfillment  of  their  requirements.  The  Secretary  is 
also  directed  to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available  to  him,  farmers’ 
cooperatives  in  effecting  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  for  strategic  materials." 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  200  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1950  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "Strategic  and  other  materials”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “Materials”. 

lb)  Section, 200  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “Stra¬ 
tegic  materials'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word  “Materials". 

Sec.  9.  Section  410  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  “in  the  case  of  food  commodities”  in  clause  (0)  of  the 
first,  sentence;  by  striking  out  the  word  "food”  in  clause  (4)  of  such  sentence; 
by  striking  out  the  word  "food'  in  the  second  .sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  “agricultural  commodities”;  and  by  striking  out  the  word 
“food"  in  the  next  to  the  last  sentence. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  Februury  Jf,  1958. 
Re  National  Grange  support  for  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellendek, 

Chairman,  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  ;  The  National  Grange  supports  in  principle  pending  legis¬ 
lation  before  your  committee  to  extend  Public  Law  480,  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

This  support  is  based  upon  action  taken  by  our  delegate  body  assembled  in 
annual  session  at  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  in  November  1957.  The  language  of 
the  resolution  adopted  by  this  delegate  body  is  as  follows : 

Whereas  Public  Law  480  has  proved  to  be  an  effective  instrument  in  enabling 
United  States  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  be  marketed  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  otherwise  could  not  purchase  such  commodities  because  of  the  lack 
of  dollar  exchange,  and 

Whereas  Public  Law  480  offers  tremendous  opportunities  for  developing  new 
and  expanded  markets  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  market  development  activities : 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Grange  support  an  increase  in,  and  extension  of, 
Public  Law  480  and  recommends  that  a  greater  use  be  made  of  the  local  cur¬ 
rencies  for  market  development  work. 

The  National  Grange  executive  committee  meeting  on  January  17,  1958, 
further  spelled  out  the  details  of  National  Grange  policy  in  this  field  with  these 
words ;  “The  committee  instructed  the  staff  to  support  extension  of  Public  Law 
480,  preferably  for  a  2-year  period,  with  a  provision  for  authority  to  use  the  funds 
for  a  reasonable  period  beyond  the  period  for  which  the  actual  authority  for 
sales  is  granted.” 

The  National  Grange  therefore  urges  your  committee  and  the  Congress  to 
approve  authority  for  a  2-year  extension  of  Public  Law  480  instead  of  a  1-year 
extension  at  a  level  of  $1.5  billion  for  each  of  the  2  years.  There  is  no  question 
in  our  mind  but  what  the  act  will  serve  a  highly  useful  and  currently  vital  func¬ 
tion  for  at  least  2  more  years.  By  granting  now  a  2-year  extension  of  authority 
for  the  act,  the  administration  of  the  act  can  be  planned  and  implemented  on  a 
more  efficient  and  effective  basis  than  would  be  true  under  a  1-year  extension. 

We  feel  also  that  your  committee  and  the  Congress  will  want  to  again  consider 
seriously  emphasizing  the  “market  development”  features  of  the  program  in 
such  a  way  as  to  dispell  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  administrators  of  the  act 
of  the  intent  of  Congress. 

The  Grange  furthermore  strongly  concurs  in  the  position  of  the  Congress  as 
heretofore  expressed  through  the  reports  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House 
Committees  on  Agriculture  relating  to  Public  Law  480  and  in  the  report  of  the 
conferees  dealing  with  the  bill,  concerning  the  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of 
plentiful  farm  commodities  or  products  not  under  price  support  or  in  the  hands 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

For  instance  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
last  year,  it  was  stated  "to  effectively  stimulate  and  facilitate  foreign  trade  in 
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these  commodities  and  products,  and  to  further  the  policy  of  Congress  as  declared 
by  section  2  of  the  act,  necessitates  full  recognition  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  other  administrative  officials  of  the  intent  of  Congress  to  make  any 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  as  defined  in  the  act  eligible  for  sale  under  the 
authority  of  the  act,  whether  or  not  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owns  or 
has  acqiiired  stocks  of  such  commodities  under  price  support  programs.” 

The  committee  further  admonished  the  Secretary  that  “substantial  market 
potential  exists  in  many  countries  of  the  world  for  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  which  are  not  under  price  support  or  which  are  not  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
to  utilize  the  authority  of  this  act  to  assist  in  the  development  of  markets  for  any 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  and  its  products  and  to  authorize  the  sale  thereof 
whenever  a  market  potential  exists  or  appears  to  exist.” 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  extending 
Public  Law  4S0  last  year  reiterated  its  previous  position  on  this  matter  through 
a  colloquy  between  the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Earl  Butz,  and 
Senator  Holland  to  the  effect  that  the  fruit  industry  representing  a  nonsupported 
and  non-CCC  commodity,  or  any  other  similar  agricultural  industry  should  not 
be  penalized  simply  because  it  does  not  ask  for  price  supports  and  has  not  per¬ 
mitted  its  products  to  get  into  Government  hands  or  be  supported  by  loans. 

The  conferee  committee,  dealing  with  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  last 
year  declared  it  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  “that  all  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  regardless  of  the  kind,  will  be  made  available  for  sale  under  the  act 
without  the  imposition  of  conditions  which  would  prevent  or  tend  to  interfere 
with  their  sale.  Rather  than  in  any  way  seeking  to  discourage  or  impede  sales  of 
surplus  commodities,  their  sales  should  be  emphasized,  if  it  appears  that  by  such 
sales  under  this  act  a  future  market  for  dollars  in  the  regular  course  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  may  be  established  for  such  commodities.” 

Respectfully  yours, 


Herschel  D.  Newsom, 
Master,  National  Grange. 


Statement  Filed  by  Read  P.  Dunn,  Director  Foreign  Trade  Division,  National 

Cotton  Council  of  America 


My  name  is  Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  I  am  director  of  the  foreign  trade  division  of 
the  National  Cotton  Council.  As  you  know,  the  National  Cotton  Council  repre¬ 
sents  the  six  primary  cotton  interest  groups — the  producers,  merchants,  ginners, 
warehousement,  cottonseed  crushers,  and  spinner.  The  National  Cotton  Council 
has  supported  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  generally 
known  as  Public  Law  480,  since  its  inception.  Some  2.7  million  bales  of  cotton 
have  been  authorized  for  export  under  the  program  from  its  inception  until  the 
1st  of  January.  Several  hundred  thousand  bales  additional  are  expected  to  be 
authorized  under  current  funds.  The  benefit  to  cotton  is  obvious. 

The  National  Cotton  Council  recommends  that  Public  Law  480  be  continued 
on  a  temporary  basis  as  an  assistance  in  disposing  of  the  current  surplus  and 
in  aiding  those  foreign  countries  which  have  insufficient  dollar  exchange  to 
finance  their  cotton  requirements. 

The  proportion  of  the  total  available  funds  which  will  be  used  for  cotton  this 
fiscal  year,  according  to  current  reports,  will  be  considerably  below  the  pro¬ 
portion  devoted  to  cotton  in  previous  years  and  considerably  below  the  require¬ 
ments  of  our  regular  customers  which  find  themselves  temporarily  in  balance- 
of-payments  difficulties.  The  council  vigorously  opposes  any  discrimination 
against  cotton  and  cottonseed  products  in  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  for  financing 
exports  and  urges  that  American-grown  extra  long  staple  cotton  be  included 
for  export  financing  under  the  Public  Law  480  program. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  the  committee 
about  some  of  the  market  development  operations  under  Public  Law  480  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  in  an  effort  to  expand  the  market  outlet  for  Ameri¬ 
can  cotton. 

The  National  Cotton  Council  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States.  The  gains  that  have  resulted  from 
research  and  promotion  in  the  face  of  an  uncompetitive  price  have  been  large. 
The  gains  in  the  apparel  and  household  field  alone  that  have  resulted  from  re¬ 
search,  development,  and  promotion  have  totaled  more  than  a  million  bales 
annually. 
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Cotton  Council  International  was  formed  last  year  as  a  brother  organization 
to  the  National  Cotton  Council  to  promote  increased  consumption  of  cotton 
abroad.  The  National  Cotton  Council  makes  its  staff  of  specialists  available  to 
Cotton  Council  International. 

The  need  for  world  promotion  of  cotton  was  realized  by  industry  and  gov¬ 
ernment  long  before  Cotton  Council  International  was  organized.  Sporadic  at¬ 
tempts  at  promotion  overseas  were  made  by  individual  groups  in  various 
countries. 

A  few  manufacturers  advertised  brand  names,  but  in  most  cases  the  ads  did 
not  mention  cotton.  Retail  advertising  as  we  know  it  was  practically  non¬ 
existent  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  retail  promotion  of  cotton  products  un¬ 
heard  of. 

The  National  Cotton  Council,  working  on  an  informal  basis,  had  been  able 
to  interest  one  or  two  industry  groups  in  undertaking  a  few  experimental  pro¬ 
motion  projects. 

Real  impetus  came  to  these  cotton  promotion  programs  after  the  market 
development  phase  of  Public  Law  4 SO  program  was  inaugurated.  The  offer  of 
direct  technical  assistance  by  the  council  and  cooperative  funds  by  USDA  under 
the  Public  Law  480  program  provided  the  incentive  for  a  concentrated  program. 

The  annual  budget  currently  for  the  various  promotion  programs  abroad  is 
about  $3  million.  Almost  two-thirds  of  this  amount  is  being  raised  privately 
through  contributions  of  member  industry  groups.  One-third  is  being  contrib¬ 
uted  through  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  funds  made  available  by 
Public  Law  480.  These  programs  involve  about  117  distinct  campaigns  operated 
by  about  100  promotion,  public  relations,  or  market  research  specialists — many 
of  them  trained  by  Cotton  Council  International. 

The  nine  countries  with  which  we  have  cooperative  agreements  are  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Japan.  We 
have  been  working  informally  with  the  British  where  a  sizable  program  is  under 
way  and  an  agreement  is  expected  to  be  signed  with  England  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Canada,  Portugal,  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Australia  have  indicated  strong 
interest  in  developing  programs  and  discussions  are  currently  in  progress. 

In  addition,  we  are  cooperating  informally  with  several  other  exporting 
countries.  Mexico  and  Colombia  already  have  domestic  promotion  programs 
and  are  interested  in  more  technical  assistance.  Egypt  and  Sudan,  two  ex¬ 
porting  countries  with  foreign  promotion  programs,  are  also  interested  in  closer 
cooperation,  as  are  Greece,  Syria,  Pakistan,  and  India.  We  do  not  anticipate 
any  financial  contribution  to  other  producing  countries,  only  technical  assistance 
and  some  market  research. 

Basically,  the  program  is  designed  to  accomplish  its  objective  through  two 
methods :  First,  by  stimulating  a  desire  on  the  part  of  individual  consumers  to 
be  better  dressed  and  have  more  attractive  homes ;  second,  to  improve  the  fabri¬ 
cation  and  distribution  of  cotton  clothing  and  household  textiles  to  make  better 
quality  products  available  at  more  reasonable  prices.  Of  course,  the  program 
seeks  to  convince  consumers  that  these  objectives  can  best  be  achieved  with 
cotton  products. 

Attached  is  an  outline  of  programs  for  cotton  market  development  in  the 
various  countries  pursuant  to  the  cooperative  agreement  between  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Cotton  Council  International  under  the 
market  development  section  (104  (a))  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act. 

Of  course,  these  are  long-range  programs.  They  must  be  continued  for  several 
years  before  we  can  claim  any  lasting  benefits.  We  may,  howeirer,  be  able  to 
get  a  little  indication  of  possibilities  by  looking  at  returns  from  the  three  coun¬ 
tries  where  the  programs  have  been  in  operation  the  longest — France,  Germany, 
and  Japan. 

In  the  1956-57  season  in  Japan,  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  products 
averaged  7.4  pounds  per  person,  20  percent  more  than  the  preceding  year.  The 
Japanese  give  the  cotton  promotion  program  a  big  share  of  the  credit  for  this 
outstanding  gain  in  their  home  market.  Cotton’s  increase  was,  in  fact,  greater 
than  the  increase  in  national  income,  textile  sales  in  general,  and  overall  con¬ 
sumption  in  Japan  for  the  same  period. 

Looking  at  it  in  terms  of  bales,  the  estimates  for  1956-57  show  an  increase 
in  consumption  of  155,000  bales  in  France  and  100,000  bales  in  Germany,  the 
other  two  senior  programs.  Each  of  the  newer  cooperators  reflects  a  gain  over 
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the  previous  year,  but  not  of  that  size.  There  are  many  factors  involved,  but 
certainly  promotion  contributed  to  these  increases.  We  have  always  regarded 
5  or  5 %  million  bales  as  our  traditional  export  market.  If  these  programs 
live  up  to  their  early  promise  I  will  not  be  surprised  if  we  soon  come  to  con¬ 
sider  7  or  8  million  bales  as  our  traditional  level  of  exports. 

We  think  that  such  expansion  may  really  be  on  the  conservative  side  when 
measured  in  the  light  of  mushrooming  world  populations  and  standards  of 
living. 

You  have  heard  us  talk  of  increasing  world  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton 
by  2  pounds  per  person,  little  more  than  that  required  for  1  or  2  simple  basic 
garments.  Surely  that  can  be  done  in  Japan,  where  consumption  has  gone  up 
over  a  pound  in  little  more  than  a  year.  Surely  it  can  be  done  in  Western 
Europe  where  recent  years  have  added  at  least  a  pound.  But  in  these  teeming 
underdeveloped  countries,  where  the  average  man  now  uses  a  trifling  2  to  4 
pounds  of  cotton,  at  what  is  usually  a  subsistence  economy,  we  may  some  day 
see  rates  of  growth  beyond  our  brightest  imaginings. 

One  of  our  staff  members  and  a  member  of  the  USD  A  staff  have  just  returned 
from  a  3-month  study  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  of  some  of  the  market  develop¬ 
ment  possibilities  in  those  areas.  We  see  what  appear  to  be  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  almost  unbelievable  obstacles  and  problems.  We  are  going  to 
concentrate  on  research  to  develop  some  workable  plan  which  will  let  us  take 
all  possible  advantage  of  the  potential  of  these  sleeping  markets.  It  is  years 
away,  but  we  believe  that  the  future  mass  markets  of  the  world  most  probably 
lie  in  lands  we  now  call  underdeveloped. 

Even  with  known  conditions,  however,  we  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
the  future  to  make  possible  new  consumption  outside  this  country  of  10  million 
or  more  bales  per  year.  Our  simple  2-pound  increase  would  give  us  that  much. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  we  are  seeing  a  tremendous  worldwide  revival  of 
interest,  enthusiasm,  and  spirit  among  all  concerned  with  the  growing,  process¬ 
ing,  and  distribution  of  cotton.  This  new  spirit  for  cotton  must  not  be  allowed 
to  fade.  The  economic  interest  of  our  own  industry — and  of  every  other  pro¬ 
ducing  or  consuming  nation — demand  that  the  programs  which  we  have 
developed  continue  and  enlarge. 

Our  goal  is  effective,  organized,  international  promotion  for  cotton.  We  do 
not,  in  my  judgment,  have  any  sensible  choice  but  to  proceed  toward  it  at  the 
best  speed  we  can  manage. 

In  time  we  hope  these  foreign  promotion  programs  can  be  financed  entirely 
with  private  funds  and  we  are  now  making  plans  toward  this  end.  However, 
it.  will  take  several  years  before  private  financing  can  be  expected  to  take  over 
this  job  entirely.  .During  the  interim  funds  from  section  104  (a)  of  Public  Law 
480  will  be  vital  in  continuing  and  enlarging  these  programs  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  cotton  and  cotton  products  around  the  world. 

Outline  of  Programs 

AUSTRIA 

Fashion :  Vienna  Fashion  Week  ;  designer  contact,  trade  and  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising  (6%  pages  in  2  magazines) ,  publicity  photo  service. 

Press:  Press  sheet  to  357  outlets,  press  conferences  (1  resulted  in  145  stories 
and/or  photos  in  press). 

Retailer:  Booklets  (translations  of  Why  Cotton,  Count  on  Cotton);  dealer 
aids,  trade  press  ads. 

Public  relations  :  Industry  bulletin. 

Special  campaigns  involving  sales  planners,  dealer  aids  and  trade  ads  for 
sportswear,  household  products  and  gifts. 

Market  research  :  Quantitative  survey  ;  retailer  opinion  survey. 

Venice  International  Fashion  Show. 

BELGIUM 

Press :  Press  sheet  to  170  outlets ;  special  press  events  resulting  in  512  stories 
and/or  photos  from  January  to  September. 

Cotton  week  :  10,000  stores  cooperated. 

Fashion:  Touring  cotton  fashion  show  (83  events). 

Educational:  Sample  boxes,  booklets  (100,000). 

Public  relations:  Industry  bulletin,  May  Queen  (12  television  shows),  cotton 
ballet  on  television. 

Cotton  festivals:  21  shows,  contests  (resulted  in  31  press  articles). 

Maid  of  Cotton  :  Tour  events  covered  in  173  papers. 
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FRANCE 

Fashion:  Designer  liaison;  advertising  (20  pages  in  3  fashion  magazines)  ; 
bulletin  to  300  outlets  ( placed  1.100  photos). 

Retailer  :  Advertising  in  trade  press  (31  pages  for  women’s  wear,  17  for  men’s 
wear.  10  for  children's,  10  for  household  ;  total  of  74  pages). 

Press :  Press  sheet  to  300  outlets  for  regional  press ;  news  bulletin  which 
placed  1,380  photos  (total  results  in  press  coverage:  2,480  pages  including  75  in 
trade  magazines,  200  in  fashion  magazines,  10,758  lines  in  newspapers,  and 
10.000  lines  in  15  papers  covering  Maid  of  Cotton). 

Sales  training:  Booklets  (Why  Cotton  translation). 

Educational:  Motion  picture  (100  prints  shown  all  over  France),  sample 
boxes,  mill  visits. 

Public  relations  :  Industry  bulletin. 

Maid  of  Cotton.  (See  press  summary.) 

Venice  International  Fashion  Show. 

Market  research:  Les  Clients  du  Coton  (Cotton  Counts  Its  Customers)  ;  re¬ 
tailer  survey:  industrial  surveys  on  autos,  medical  supplies;  consumer  surveys 
on  women’s  wear,  children’s  underwear  and  canvas  shoes. 

Cooperative  campaigns  largely  financed  by  others  but  directed  for  cotton  by 
the  Syndicat  in  behalf  of  men’s  shirts  (34,500  leaflets  to  stores)  ;  corduroy  (25 
pages  of  ads  in  !)  magazines)  ;  women’s  ready-to-wear  (62  pages  of  ads  and 
publicity  in  3  magazines)  ;  children’s  wear  (shows  and  television). 

GERMANY 

Press :  Press  sheet  to  every  major  press  outlet. 

Fashion:  Bulletin,  touring  show  (44  cities  before  25,000  persons  plus  125 
stories  and/or  photos  in  press). 

Sales  training:  Lectures,  booklets  (translation  of  Why  Cotton)  ;  slides. 

Cotton  calendar. 

Venice  International  Fashion  Show. 

Maid  of  Cotton. 

Market  research :  More  than  30  special  marketing  surveys. 

Cooperative  programs  involving  displays,  leaflets,  and  educational  materials 
for  needlework  teachers  and  home  sewing. 

ITALY 

Fashion:  Shows  (3)  ;  press  conferences  for  fashion  journalists ;  advertising. 

Cotton  Week  :  4,000  stores  in  14  cities. 

Venice  International  Cotton  Fashion  Show :  Host  and  principal  arranger  of 
setting  and  other  details. 

Maid  of  Cotton :  Visits,  events,  and  shows  in  4  cities  resulting  in  massive 
radio,  television,  and  press  coverage. 

Market  research. 

JAPAN 

Manufacturer-retailer:  Wholesale  exhibits  of  new  fabrics  for  spring  (4 
cities)  and  fall  (3  cities)  backed  by  ads,  direct  mail,  and  publicity. 

Cotton  Week :  Complete  community  participation  and  impact  in  17  largest 
cities  reaching  estimated  half  of  population. 

Educational:  Booklets  (translations  of  M'hy  Cotton,  Count  on  Cotton,  New 
Cottons,  Facts  About  Fibers,  plus  original  booklets)  ;  slides,  lectures,  motion 
picture. 

Fashion :  Design  contest,  shows,  publicity,  ads. 

Miss  Cotton  :  32  events  and  shows  in  11  cities. 

Public  relations :  Industry  bulletin,  films,  lectures,  mill  tours. 

Special  events :  Slogan  and  sign  contests,  trade  fairs. 

Venice  International  Cotton  Fashion  Show. 

Cooperative  campaigns:  Projects  involving  wide  range  of  media  largely 
financed  outside,  but  controlled  for  cotton  by  institute  in  behalf  of  lace  and 
embroidery  fabrics,  Kasuri,  school  uniforms,  corduroy,  and  velveteen. 

Market  research :  Niue  detailed  studies  in  quantiative,  qualitative,  and  con¬ 
sumer  preference  areas. 
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NETHERLANDS 

Press :  Conferences,  press  sheet. 

Gifts :  Ads,  publicity,  dealer  aids. 

Public  relations :  Women’s  clubs  lectures  and  displays  on  national  scale. 

Educational :  Displays  and  booklets. 

Venice  International  Cotton  Fashion  Show. 

* 

SPAIN 

Fashion:  Advertising  (13  pages  in  5  magazines)  ;  fashion  bulletin  (resulting 
in  15  pages,  plus  14  photos  on  publicity)  ;  photo  service;  shows,  designer  liaison. 

Press :  Press  sheet  to  250  outlets. 

Cotton  Week :  67,000  pieces  of  materials  to  retailers  for  their  own  displays 
and  ads. 

Sales  training :  Booklets  (Why  Cotton  translation) ,  lectures. 

Public  relations :  Industry  bulletin,  mill  visits,  lectures. 

Special  events :  Sales. 

Venice  International  Cotton  Fashion  Show. 

Maid  of  Cotton  :  Massive  publicity  response. 

Market  research. 

SWITZERLAND 

Press:  Conferences,  editorial  liaison,  press  kits  (resulting  in  at  least  23  ar¬ 
ticles  and  63  photos  in  first  3  months  of  1957) . 

Public  relations :  Mill  tours. 

Special  events :  Cotton  contest  (34,000  entries). 

Maid  of  Cotton:  (First  time  best  Swiss  stores  ever  promoted  cotton). 

Venice  International  Fashion  Show. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  have  before  us  Dr.  Paarlberg. 

Doctor,  you  may  proceed,  sir.  Will  you  identify  yourself  for  the 
record,  please  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  My  name  is  Don  Paarlberg.  I  am  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  On  my  right  is  Gwynn  Garnett,  Administrator 
of  the  F oreign  Agricultural  Service. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  DON  PAARLBERG,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 

OF  AGRICULTURE 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I 
welcome  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  operations  under  Public 
Law  480,  and  to  present  our  views  concerning  an  extension  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  program  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  make  constructive 
use  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  permit  continuation  of  these  activities,  we  are  recommending 
that  foreign-currency  sales  under  title  I  be  extended  for  1  year  through 
June  30, 1959 ;  that  the  authorization  be  increased  by  $1.5  billion;  and 
that  title  II,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  food  for  emergency  relief 
abroad,  also  be  extended  for  1  year.  Balances  available  from  the 
current  $800  million  authorization  for  title  II,  however,  are  sufficient 
to  permit  continuation  of  operations  for  the  additional  period.  Title 
III,  which  provides  for  donations  through  voluntary  relief  agencies 
and  for  barter  transactions,  does  not  have  an  expiration  date  under 
the  act. 

SUMMARY  OF  OPERATIONS 

This  morning,  the  Department  announced  the  signing  of  a  title  I 
agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Korea.  This  brings  the  value  of 
agreements  to  date  to  more  than  $3.6  billion  at  CCC  cost  and  more  than 
$2.5  billion  at  export-market  value.  This  means  that  we  have  less 
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than  $400  million  at  CCC  cost  remaining,  and  programs  now  being 
finalized  are  expected  to  exhaust  this  balance  very  soon.  We  are 
hopeful,  therefore,  that  prompt  consideration  will  be  given  to  an 
extension. 

The  agreements  already  signed  provide  for  the  shipment  of  550 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  3  million  bales  of  cotton,  25  million  bags  of 
rice?  1.8  billion  pounds  of  vegetable  oils,  133  million  bushels  of  feed 
grains,  175  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  150  million  pounds  of  meat, 
225  million  pounds  of  lard,  102  million  pounds  of  dairy  products,  197 
million  pounds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  other  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  agreements  in  which  no  deliveries  have 
been  made  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  On  most  of  these,  deliveries  have  been  made,  but  the 
deliveries  lag  behind  the  signing.  So,  this  does  not  represent  ship¬ 
ments  ;  this  represents  agreements  signed. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  takes  into  consideration  the  additional 
moneys  that  were  made  available  under  the  extension  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  This  is  the  total  to  date,  Senator.  In  1955-56,  the 
first  full  year  of  operation  of  title  1,  foreign-currency  shipments  totaled 
$427  million  at  export-market  value,  or  12  percent  of  total  United 
States  agricultural  exports.  During  1956-57,  title  I  shipments 
amounted  to  nearly  $900  million,  nearly  20  percent  of  the  record- 
breaking  $4.7  million  total  achieved. 

Agreements  signed  to  date  will  result  in  foreign-currency  payments 
of  more  than  $2.5  billion.  About  60  percent  of  the  total  will  be  used 
for  economic-development  purposes  in  importing  countries ;  about  10 
percent  will  be  used  to  support  the  defense  forces  of  our  allies;  and 
the  remaining  30  percent  is  planned  for  meeting  United  States  ex¬ 
penses  overseas  and  expanding  certain  United  States  programs. 

NEED  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  ACT 

Public  Law  480  was  passed  with  the  primary  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  disposal  of  large,  accumulated  surpluses.  When  the  act  was 
passed,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  investment  in  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  was  valued  at  $6  billion.  This  investment  continued 
to  rise  in  the  next  2  years,  and  totaled  $8.2  billion  on  June  30,  1956. 
As  disposal  programs,  including  CCC  exports  for  dollars  at  world 
prices,  began  to  have  full  effect,  this  rise  in  investment  was  arrested 
and  a  downward  trend  was  started.  CCC’s  investment  in  agricultural 
commodities  on  June  30,  1957,  was  $7.3  billion.  It  is  estimated  that 
CCC’s  investment  in  commodities  as  of  June  30,  1958,  will  be  reduced 
to  about  $6.8  billion.  These  reductions,  resulting  mainly  from  dis¬ 
posals  of  wheat  and  cotton,  would  have  been  greater  except  for  the 
extremely  large  harvest  of  feed  grains  last  year. 

It  seems  likely  that  United  States  agricultural  production  will  con¬ 
tinue  at  a  high  level,  and  CCC  will  continue  to  take  over  production 
in  excess  of  domestic  use  and  commercial  export  outlets.  Dollar 
exports  are  expected  to  decline  from  the  high  level  reached  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1957.  Contributing  to  this  decline  are  the 
worsened  dollar  position  of  many  countries,  as  well  as  improved  agri¬ 
cultural  production  and  stockholdings  abroad. 
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In  the  title  I  program,  orderly  programing  and  shipping  are  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  These  are  dependent  on  continuous  programing 
without  time  out  between  utilization  of  separate  authorizations.  "YV  e 
have  run  into  periods  when  title  I  programing  has  come  to  a  standstill ; 
for  example,  the  development  of  new  agreements  virtually  ceased  in 
January  1057  when  our  authorization  was  almost  exhausted.  The 
availability  of  funds  during  the  following  months  would  have  avoided 
a  backlog  of  program  requests  from  interested  countries.  This  backlog 
resulted  in  the  necessity  to  scale  down,  delay,  or  exclude  country  pro¬ 
grams,  and  in  erratic  shipment  performance.  Shipments  were  run¬ 
ning  about  800,000  tons  a  month  last  spring;  these  dropped  off  to 
less  than  400,000  tons,  and  are  now  just  starting  to  increase  again.  It 
is  possible  that  this  same  condition  will  exist  again,  unless  an  exten¬ 
sion  is  granted  early  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

The  request  for  a  larger  authorization  this  year  is  caused  by  chang¬ 
ing  world  conditions.  The  dollar  position  ,  of  several  countries  has 
worsened,  and  greater  demand  has  resulted  from  poor  harvests  over¬ 
seas.  Shipments  under  past  programs,  particularly  wheat  for  India, 
have  been  accelerated.  In  addition,  we  would  expect  to  program  part 
of  the  new  authorization  before  June  30,  if  the  extension  is  granted 
soon  enough. 

EFFECT  OF  ADDITIONAL  $1.5  BILLION 

An  additional  $1.5  billion  would  not  result  in  an  acceleration  of 
shipments.  At  CCC  cost,  shipments  under  title  I  during  1956-57 
amounted  to  about  $1.4  billion.  Considering  the  $700  million  in 
commodities  unshipped  as  of  June  30,  1957,  and  the  current  $1  billion 
authorization,  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $1.5  billion  would 
result  in  shipments  as  follows — and,  for  the  recent  years  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  these  are  shown  in  this  small  table : 

Billions 


1956- 57 - .?1.  4 

1957- 58 _  1.  2 

1958- 59 - 1.  4 

1959- 60 _  .  6 


The  extension  would  thus  allow  us  to  maintain  title  I  exports  in 
fiscal  years  1958  and  1959  at  about  the  same  level  as  1957. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  here,  for 
clarification  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Senator  Symington.  Dr.  Paarlberg,  when  you  say  an  additional 
$1  y2  billion,  what  is  the  figure  that  is  added  to  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Four  billion. 

It  would  mean,  however,  only  a  small  impact  on  budget  expendi¬ 
tures  as  compared  with  the  volume  of  surplus  commodities  moved. 
About  half  of  file  costs  of  programing  the  proposed  $1.5  billion  has 
already  been  incurred  in  price-support  acquisitions  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties.  The  net  new  CCC  expenditures,  after  allowance  for  resulting 
savings  in  storage  costs,  interest,  and  reduced  price-support  acquisi¬ 
tions,  will  be  less  than  $300  million.  This  wdll  be  less  than  20  percent 
of  the  total,  and  will  be  spread  over  3  years. 
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PROGRAM  RESULTS 

Title  I  originally  provided  for  an  authorization  of  $700  million  in 
terms  of  what  it  costs  the  Government  to  supply  commodities  under 
the  program.  The  value  of  these  commodities  at  current  world  prices, 
of  course,  is  considerably  less.  This  authorization  has  been  raised  3 
times,  and  now  is  $4  billion.  Over  $3.6  billion  of  this  limit  has  moved 
or  will  move  under  more  than  100  agreements  signed  with  35  friendly 
countries.  Agreements  totaled  about  $500  million  in  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1955,  $1  billion  in  1955-56,  and  $1.5  billion  last  year. 

The  bulk  of  the  commodities  included  in  these  agreements  has 
already  been  exported  and  the  increase  in  title  I  shipments  from 
year  to  year  has  been  one  of  the  major  factors  leading  to  the  rise  in 
our  total  agricultural  exports.  In  1954-55  our  agricultural  exports 
had  a  market  value  of  $3.1  billion.  Title  1  shipments  were  small  that 
year  accounting  for  3  percent  of  the  total.  In  1955-56  our  agricul¬ 
tural  exports  rose  to  $3.5  billion.  Title  I  accounted  for  12  percent 
of  the  total.  In  1956-57,  the  year  ending  last  June  30,  agricultural 
exports  rose  to  an  alltime  high  of  $4.7  billion.  Title  I  shipments  made 
up  almost  20  percent  of  the  total,  or  about  $900  million. 

The  rise  in  total  exports  was  the  principal  reason  that  last  year 
the  direction  of  surplus  accumulations  was  reversed.  During  1956-57, 
CCC  investment  in  price-support  commodities  declined  almost  $1 
billion  with  the  principal  reductions  being  in  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice, 
commodities  for  which  there  were  heavy  movements  under  the  title  I 
program.  I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the  individual  commodity 
performances. 

WHEAT 

This  commodity  has  been  one  of  our  greatest  surplus  problems. 
Stocks  in  Government  hands  increased  in  each  of  the  5  years  prior 
to  last  year;  last  year,  however,  wheat  exports  reached  the  record  high 
of  550  million  bushels.  In  other  words,  last  year  we  exported  almost 
as  much  wheat  as  we  consume  domestically  in  an  entire  year.  About 
200  million  bushels  of  this  total  moved  against  sales  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  under  the  title  I  program.  The  record  shipments  resulted  in 
a  reduction  of  more  than  100  million  bushels  in  CCC  surplus. 

SOYBEAN  OIL  AND  COTTONSEED  OIL 

Exports  of  soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  have  established  new 
record  levels  during  the  past  3  years.  In  each  of  the  3  years  the  major 
reason  for  the  increase  was  shipments  under  the  title  I  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  program.  Last  year,  for  example,  we  exported  nearly  1.4  bil¬ 
lion  pounds  of  these  oils.  Almost  50  percent  of  the  total  moved  under 
the  title  I  program.  The  title  I  program  also  is  generally  given 
credit  for  keeping  soybeans  out  of  price-support  trouble.  Despite  a 
record  harvest  this  year,  the  impact  on  the  market  has  been  relatively 
mild.  The  takeover  of  soybeans  by  CCC  is  expected  to  be  only 
slightly  larger  than  last  year  and  we  feel  the  carryover  into  next 
year  will  not  lie  burdensome. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Paarlberg,  can  you  tell  us — if  you  don’t 
mind - 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Yes;  indeed. 
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The  Chairman.  You  state  here  that  almost  50  percent  of  the  total 
moved  under  title  I  program.  How  does  that  compare  with  previous 
years  percentagewise  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  It  would  be  comparable  to  last  year,  would  it  not, 
Gwynn  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  GWYNN  GARNETT,  ADMINISTRATOR,  FOREIGN 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Garnett.  Larger. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Larger  than  last  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  thought.  In  other  words,  you 
sold  less  oils  for  dollars  this  year  than  you  did  last  year. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  We  would  have  to  look  up  those  figures. 

Mr.  Garnett.  Each  year  there  has  been  an  increase  in  dollar  sales 
as  well  as  the - 

The  Chairman.  I  understand,  but  there  has  been  a  greater  in¬ 
crease  in  the  sales  under  Public  Law  480  than  dollars;  that  is,  insofar 
as  soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Garnett.  Well,  there  is  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  oil  that  goes 
into  our  usual  dollar  market. 

The  Chairman.  Last  year  the  point  was  made  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  that  soybeans  were  in  good  shape  because  you  were  able  to- 
sell  it.  You  did  not  take  much  of  it  in  the  Credit  Corporation.  And 
at  that  time,  if  I  remember  well,  the  amount  percentagewise  was 
about  22  to  30  percent.  Here  it  has  gone  up  to  50  percent.  Now,  if 
I  am  wrong  in  those  figures,  I  wish  you  would  correct  the  record 
and  give  us  at  this  point  the  dollar  value  of  soybean  oil  and  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  sold  for  dollars  and  how  much  was  sold  under  Public  Law 
480,  and  give  us  the  amount  of  the  oil  that  you  took  into  commodity 
credit  stocks  last  year  in  contrast  to  this  year. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  We  will  be  very  happy  to  do  that. 

The  following  table  shows  total  United  States  exports  of  soybean  oil  and' 
cottonseed  oil  and  shipment  of  these  oils  under  Public  Law  480  and  the  Mutual' 
Security  Act  for  the  fiscal  years  1955-56  and  1956-57. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  had  no  stocks  of  soybean  oil  or  cotton¬ 
seed  oil  since  early  in  calendar  year  1956. 
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Soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil:  United  States  exports,  total  and  under  Govern¬ 
ment  programs,  fiscal  years  1955-56  and  1956-57 


Commodity 

1 

Quantity  (thousand 
pounds) 

Value  (thousand  dollars) 

Amount, 
1955  56 

Amount, 

195*»-57 

Amount, 

1955-56 

Amount, 

1956-57 

SOYBEAN  OIL 

Total  United  States  exports . 

Government  proprams: 

Public  Law  480,  title  I . 

Public  Law  605,  sec.  402 . . . 

Total,  Public  Laws  480  and  665. . . .. 

Outside  Government  programs . . . . 

COTTONSEED  OIL 

Total  United  States  exports . 

Government  programs: 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  I . . 

Title  II . . . . . 

Title  III: 

Sec.  302 . . 

Sec.  303 . . . 

371, 330 

926, 421 

58,200 

144, 746 

178, 977 
35, 750 

590,323 
6G,  864 

30,671 

5,968 

96, 773 
11,087 

214,  727 
156,603 

657. 187 
269, 234 

36,639 
21,  561 

107,860 
36, 886 

651, 539 

462, 300 

107, 006 

67,  772 

304,  730 
26, 905 

14, 960 
15,044 
25,  634 

86, 488 
60 

1,900 

49, 235 
5,502 

3,000 

1,895 

3,704 

14,061 

11 

400, 

Public  Law  665,  sec.  402 . . 

Total,  Public  Laws  480  and  665 _ _ 

Outside  Government  programs .  . . . . . 

71,033 

9,201 

387, 273 
264, 266 

159, 481 
302, 819 

63, 336 
43, 670 

23, 676 
44, 096 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  I  might  indicate  that  your  general  point  is  correct, 
Senator,  that  exports  under  this  program  have  increased  relatively 
more  rapidly  than  the  dollar  exports,  although  they  have  both  risen. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  my  fear  is  that  as  long  as  we  have  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  Public  Law  480  more  and  more  countries  will  come  to 
depend  on  it ;  and  instead  of  using  dollars,  they  are  going  to  use  their 
own  currencies  and,  in  the  long  run,  we  will  be  that  much  more  out. 
That  is  why  some  of  us  on  this  committee  believe  that  we  ought  to  get 
some  value  by  way  of  bartering  rather  than  their  currencies. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Senator,  we  feel  we  are  getting  value  for  these  com¬ 
modities.  We  think  that  the  returns  we  receive  are  important  in 
may  respects.  We  do  barter.  We  barter  whenever  we  feel  we  can 
get  additionality  by  bartering. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  that  word?  I  didn’t  get  that  word. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Additionality,  in  the  way  of - 

The  Chairman.  That  is  a  new  one  to  me. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  If  I  need  to  elaborate  on  that  word,  I  will  be  glad 
to,  but  I  believe  it  explains  itself. 


21875 — 58- 
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The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  understand  what  you  mean. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Humphrey. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Isn’t  it  true,  Dr.  Paarlberg,  that  some  of  these 
areas  that  are  buying  the  vegetable  oils  are  areas  critically  short 
of  dollars,  in  which  we  have  heavy  defense  commitments  and  heavy 
outlays  of  military  assistance  ?  Is  that  not  true  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  very  true.  The  bulk  of  the  commodities 
under  Public  Law  480  are  going  to  countries  which  receive  aid  from 
the  United  States  Government  in  various  forms,  which  is  indicative 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  them  are  extremely  limited  in  their  ability 
to  buy  commodities  from  us  for  dollars.  With  our  oils  particularly, 
we  have  moved  these  into  areas  which  we  feel  would  not  have  taken 
them  for  dollars ;  and  in  that  manner,  we  have  added  to  our  net  ex¬ 
ports  and  helped  to  meet  their  needs.  The  currencies  that  are  gen¬ 
erated  by  this  program  are  used  in  a  variety  of  ways.  They  are  used 
to  meet  United  States  commitments  abroad,  for  defense  purposes ; 
they  are  used  to  build  up  the  military  establishments  in  the  recipient 
countries. 

Senator  Thye.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  ask  the  Doctor  if  he  would 
mind  an  interruption  at  this  point. 

Could  you  give  us  the  specific  figures  of  the  amount  of  these  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  going  out  under  Public  Law  480  to  Spain?  I 
think  that  there  would  be  a  concrete  example  of  what - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Sixty-nine  million  dollars  last  year. 

Senator  Thye.  I  mean  total,  now.  You  have  had  some  in  previous 
years.  You  had  a  contract  that  you  just  entered  into  in  recent  months, 
but  I  mean  in  the  total.  You  have  been  under  Public  Law  480  since 
1955,  and  you  have  had  commitments  previous  to  this  last  one  that  have 
gone  to  Spain,  both  wheat  and  oil. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  This  recent  one  to  Spain  was  $69  million. 

Senator  Thye.  Yes,  sir,  but  you  had  some  previous  to  that. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  I  think  Mr.  Garnett  has  the  grand  total  here. 

Senator  Thye.  Yes,  that  is  what  I  want  to  get,  because  then  you  get 
a  concrete  example ;  and  everybody  knows  we  have  got  three  aviation 
bases  under  construction  in  Spain,  plus  one  naval  base.  Then  you  have 
a  concrete  example  of  where  agricultural  surpluses  are  paying  for 
what  otherwise  would  be  defense  appropriations. 

The  Chairman.  But,  Senator  Thye,  this  is  now  being  used  as  a 
supplement  to  your  present  foreign  aid  program.  Take,  for  instance, 
Korea.  You  said  you  signed  a  contract  with  Korea — now  that  you 
have  brought  the  subject  up.  How  much  is  that  contract  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Fifty  million  dollars. 

Senator  Thye.  I  think  you  have  the  Spain  figures  right  there. 

Mr.  Garnett.  Not  including  the  agreement  just  signed,  we  have- 
205  million  up  to  December  31  of  last  year. 

Senator  Thye.  Yes. 

Mr.  Garnett.  And  that  included,  if  I  might  add,  $98  million  for 
oils. 

Senator  Thye.  Y es,  $98  million  in  oil,  and  the  rest  is  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Garnett.  Not  so  much  wheat,  Senator.  Wheat  and  cotton  are 
the  larger  ones.  Cotton  included  33  million,  wheat  4.6,  feed  grains 
9.4,  and  tobacco  6.2. 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  Young  ? 

Senator  Young.  I  think  you  make  it  quite  clear  on  page  2  in  the 
third  paragraph : 

Agreements  signed  to  date  will  result  in  foreign  currency  payments  of  more 
than  $2.5  billion.  About  60  percent  of  the  total  will  be  used  for  economic 
development  purposes  in  importing  countries,  about  10  percent  will  be  used  to 
support  the  defense  forces  of  our  allies  and  the  remaining  30  percent  is  planned 
for  meeting  United  States  expenses  overseas  and  expanding  certain  United  States 
programs. 

I  think  the  program  is  well  handled,  and  it  is  a  good  program.  But 
the  thing  that  bothers  me  is  that  this  for  the  most  part  is  charged  to 
price-support  operations  and  the  general  public  thinks  it  is  a  give¬ 
away  program  to  farmers.  Actually  most  of  this  is  taking  the  place 
of  United  States  expenditures,  and  somehow  or  other  it  ought  to  be 
charged  to  mutual  assistance  or  some  other  program  rather  than  letting 
the  general  public  believe  that  the  farmer  is  getting  a  subsidy  check 
for  this  amount.  Would  you  agree  with  me  on  that,  Dr.  Paarlberg  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  I  would  agree  with  that.  I  would  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  allocate  to  foreign  aid  and  to  the  interests  in  this 
program,  the  separate  cost  allocation  that  should  be  made.  I  don’t 
quite  know  how  we  would  do  that,  but  certainly  the  point  that  you 
make  is  an  important  one. 

Senator  Young.  On  a  trip  I  just  made  around  the  world,  from 
which  I  returned  in  December,  I  asked  almost  every  Ambassador,  “If 
you  did  not  have  this  program,  would  you  have  to  be  asking  for  more 
United  States  dollar  appropriations?”  And  they  all  said  yes.  And 
I  think  this  is  a  picture  that  ought  to  be  made  more  clear  to  the  general 
public,  because  I  think  it  is  regrettable  that  the  public  thinks  the 
farmers  are  getting  a  subsidy  check  for  this  amount. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  pointed  out  a  moment  ago,  Senator  Young, 
this  is  now  being  used  as  a  supplement  to  our  foreign-aid  program^ 
And  I  wish  to  point  out  further  that  a  continuation  of  this  program, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  will  decrease  our  ability  to  sell  these  products 
for  dollars,  because  they  will  depend  on  this,  and  we  are  going  to 
find  ourselves  with  a  lot  of  foreign  currencies.  What  I  am  propos¬ 
ing  is  that  we  get  value  for  the  things  we  sell  abroad,  such  things 
as  defense  materials.  I  would  rather  have  iron  ore  piled  up  in  my 
back  yard  than  foreign  currencies  in  foreign  banks. 

Senator  Young.  The  barter  arrangement  increased  because  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  gets  full  reimbursement  un¬ 
der  that  program.  That  is  the  only  one ;  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Under  the  barter  program  the  difference  between; 
investment  and  the  export,  price  of  agricultural  commodities  is  a  price- 
support  gain  or  loss.  CCC  is  reimbursed  at  cost  for  strategic  and 
critical  materials  transferred  to  the  national  stockpile  and  for  the 
lower  of  cost  or  market  value  for  materials  transferred  to  the  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile.  CCC  receives  reimbursement  for  full  investment 
under  the  480  program. 

Senator  Young.  You  do  not  get  full  reimbursement  under  barter 
deals. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  We  do  under  Public  Law  480  programs. 

Senator  Young.  Here  is  a  statement  contained  in  last  week’s  issue 
of  Time  magazine.  I  would  like  to  read  it  into  the  record : 

In  the  postsputnik  era,  many  a  Congressman  had  raised  his  voice  asking  the 
administration  to  show  leadership.  The  administration  showed  it  by  attacking 
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the  Nation’s  $5  billion  a  year  farm  giveaway  in  an  election  year,  when  the  money 
is  sorely  needed  for  defense.  Judging  by  its  first  spokesmen,  Congress  was  in 
no  mood  to  deal  with  the  issue. 

That  is  something  I  am  concerned  about — is  all  the  money  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a  giveaway  program  ?  The 
.general  public  believes  it  when  they  read  things  like  this. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  just  want  to  say  that,  if  the  Soviet  Union 
had  a  Public  Law  480,  they  would  make  a  lot  more'progress  than  with 
:  sputniks.  And  here  we  have  one  before  us  and  we  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  it.  You  are  like  a  man  who  is  rich  and  there  is  a  grocery 
store  across  the  street,  but  he  starves  himself  to  death  because  he  has 
mot  learned  how  to  walk. 

Senator  Young.  I  think  this  is  the  best  way  we  have  found  yet, 
to  use  our  food  in  lieu  of  dollars  for  defense  and  in  giving  food  to 
the  hungry  part  of  the  world. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  be  in  complete  agreement  with  my  good 
friend  from  North  Dakota  if  you  had  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the 
money  that  we  provide  each  year.  But  the  Senator  knows  that  the 
dollars  we  send  abroad,  instead  of  decreasing  are  increasing,  and  this 
is  used  as  a  supplement. 

Senator  Young.  Let  me  give  you  a  good  example.  In  one  of  the 
countries  of  southeast  Asia,  we  give  them  cash.  They  deposit  the 
money  in  a  bank  in  New  York  and  then  they  go  to  the  black  market 
in  Hong  Kong  and  get  3  for  1. 

The  Chairman.  Sure,  that  is  in  Cambodia. 

Senator  Young.  That  is  Laos.  And  then  they  go  to  Communist 
China  and  buy  beer  for  part  of  the  money. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Symington. 

Senator  Symington.  The  other  side  of  the  problem  of  the  value  of 
foreign  currency  as  against  dollars  has  to  do  with  the  question  of  for¬ 
eign  aid. 

Some  of  our  manufacturers  are  doing  very  well  selling  abroad  tools 
of  wealth  that  produce  wealth  in  the  form  of  hard-line  consumer  goods, 
and  so  forth.  That  is  given  or  lent  by  our  Government  as  foreign  aid. 
It  seems  to  me,  inasmuch  as  the  agricultural  economy  is  not  doing 
nearly  as  well  as  the  industrial  economy,  here  is  a  chance  to  help  one 
of  the  sources  for  foreign  aid,  the  taxes  on  the  profit  of  successful 
farm  operations.  I  have  just  been  reading  a  recent  report  put  out 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization.  They  have 
over  $7.3  billion  in  this  national  stockpile  and  justify  it  as  a  defense 
requirement.  In  my  opinion,  less  than  10  percent  of  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  defense  requirement.  But  they  are  very  proud  of  it.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  report,  they  have  over  $3i/£>  billion  in  machine-tool 
reserves,  and  justify  that  as  a  defense  requirement.  In  my  opinion, 
that  too  should  be  given  a  long  look  based  on  what  would  actually 
be  needed  if  we  had  a  future  war.  Then  they  come  to  the  figure  which 
is  looked  on  with  shame,  our  agricultural  surplus,  which,  as  I  re¬ 
member,  is  $5.6  billion,  plus  an  additional  $1.6  billion  of  commitments. 
So  here  is  a  chance  to  use  a  lot  of  farm  surpluses,  in  foreign  aid,  re¬ 
gardless  of  whether  it  is  dollars  or  drachmas,  or  straight-out  foreign 
aid,  and  at  the  same  time  improve  our  overall  economy. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Paarlberg,  a  few  moments  ago,  you  made  the 
statement  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  suffered  a  loss  of 
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X  dollars,  let  us  say,  which  is  represented  by  the  difference  between 
cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit  and  whatever  the  world  price  is. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Within  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  we  are 
compensated  fully  for  commodities  that  we  move  under  title  I,  so 
that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  fully  restored  financially 
for  this  operation.  And  on  the  books  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  there  is  no  loss  experienced  as  a  result  of  sales  for 
foreign  currency. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  about  the  difference  between  the  world 
price  and  what  it  cost  Commodity  Credit?  Is  that  not  charged  to 
you  as  a  loss  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Xo,  sir ;  not  on  title  I. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Not  on  title  I. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  excuse  me.  If  there  is  any  error,  correct  me 
on  that. 

All  right,  how  about  title  II  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Title  II  is  the  same. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  if  that  is  true,  that  makes  a  picture 
we  tried  to  paint  here  the  other  day,  when  your  boss  was  before  us, 
still  brighter.  In  other  words,  is  this  committee  to  understand  that 
any  commodity  that  you  sell  abroad,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  gets  full  value  for  it;  every  dollar  you  put  out,  you  get  back? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Under  Public  Law  480,  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  fully  restored  for  all  its  investments. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  where  is  that  loss  chargeable,  between  the 
world  market  price  and  the  cost  to  you  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Senator,  when  we  make  our  report  which  we  made 
to  you - 

The  Chairman.  I  know  that,  but  tell  me  in  what  department  of 
Government  is  that  loss  suffered  ?  Who  is  it  charged  to — the  differ¬ 
ence  between  what  it  costs  you  and  the  world  price? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  When  we  make  an  accounting  of  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
grams  primarily  for  the  support  of  farm  prices  and  farm  income, 
then  the  difference  between  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in¬ 
vestment  and  what  is  realized  in  the  way  of  foreign  currencies  for  the 
sale  of  these  commodities,  this  shows  up  as  a  cost  of  programs  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  support  of  farm  prices  and  farm  income. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  it  charged,  to  what  department  ?  Is  it 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  farm  program,  or  is  it 
charged  to  the  State  Department? 

Senator  Young.  Famine  relief  is  a  good  example. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  is  a  simple  question.  I  do  not  know  how 
to  make  it  simpler. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  report  that 
you  gentlemen  see,  which  comes  out,  I  think,  monthly,  reflects  the 
situation  that  I  have  indicated;  namely,  that  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  full}7  restored  on  the  sale  of  commodities  into  export  under 
Public  Law  480. 

The  Chairman.  But  there  is  a  loss;  is  there  not? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  There  is  a  loss. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  to  whom  is  that  loss  charged? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  I  will  ask  one  of  our  boys - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  ought  to  know  that,  Dr.  Paarlberg. 

Senator  Thye.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  we - 
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The  Chairman.  No,  let’s  have  that  answered.  We  may  be  able 

to  clarify  this.  .  ,  _ 

Senator  Thye.  It  is  so  simple  it  is  confusing.  Suppose  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  had  $1.50  invested  in  a  bushel  of  com, 
sold  that  bushel  of  com  abroad  under  barter  or  sale  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480,  and  it  brought  75  cents.  That  would  be  a  75  cents 
loss,  would  it  not,  on  the  transaction  of  that  bushel  of  com? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  It  would.  But  the  Congress,  in  writing  the  law, 
has  specified  the  manner  in  which  this  shall  be  shown  on  the  books 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Senator  Thye.  That  is  just  exactly  what  I  am  getting  at.  Where 
did  you  charge  the  75  cents  that  is  the  loss  to  the  Commodity  Credit? 
Who  did  you  charge  it  to? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Under  the  barter,  the  75  cents  loss  would  be 
charged  to  the  price-support  program  and  the  loss  would  be  restored 
to  CCC  in  the  regular  restoration  of  capital  impairment.  Under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  the  full  $1.50  would  be  appropriated  under 
the  $4  billion  limitation;  however,  the  75  cents  loss  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  cost  to  agriculture  for  programs  primarily  for  stabiliza¬ 
tion  of  farm  prices  and  income. 

Senator  Thye.  Do  you  reflect,  then,  that  75  cents  loss  as  a  cost 
to  the  farm  program?  That  is  all  I  want  to  know  now. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  When  we  make  our  accounting,  when  we  show  the 
realized  cost  of  farm  programs,  we  show  the  75  cents  as  a  cost. 

Senator  Thye.  In  other  words,  it  is  finally  shown  that  this  75  cents 
is  what  we  spent  in  supporting  corn.  Now,  that  is  what  you  do  with 
it,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  But  when  the  Secretary  presented  it  to  this  com¬ 
mittee,  it  was  charged  to  the  farm  program. 

Senator  Symington. 

Senator  Symington.  Dr.  Paarlberg,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
about  bookkeeping.  You  are  saying  to  Senator  Thye  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  is  completely  reimbursed  by  the  Treasury  for  any  loss  due  to  the 
softening  of  these  funds.  But  when  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
came  up  here  and  presented  this  situation  to  this  committee  from  the 
standpoint  of  profit  and  loss,  or  loss,  he  presented  this  as  a  loss  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  is  that  correct? 

Senator  Holland.  No,  that  is  part  of  the  cost  of  the  support-price 
program. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  It  is  part  of  the  cost  of  price  stabilization. 

Senator  Symington.  Although  you  were  reimbursed  for  it,  it  is  a 
cost  then — is  that  right  ? — applied  against  the  agricultural  program  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Well,  it  does  not  show  as  a  loss  in  the  operations 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation ;  it  is  a  loss  that  is  experienced 
by  the  Government  generally  in  conducting  these  programs  and  was 
so  accounted  for. 

Senator  Symington.  I  understand,  but,  of  course,  it  could  not  be 
expressed  as  a  loss  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  because 
they  were  reimbursed  a  hundred  percent. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  correct. 
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Senator  Symington.  If  it  is  a  Treasury  loss,  however,  incidental 
to  foreign-aid  and  foreign-policy  operations,  it  is,  nevertheless,  pre¬ 
sented  as  a  cost  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  May  I  make  this  point. 

Senator  Symington.  I  would  like  to  hear  your  point,  but  what 
about  the  answer  to  my  question  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  The  answer  was — it  was  a  complex  question - 

Senator  Symington.  Let  me  simplify  it.  Figures  came  up  here 
recently  to  show  the  overall  cost  of  the  farm  program.  Despite  the 
fact  you  have  now  testified  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
was  reimbursed  100  percent  for  any  cost,  or  loss — in  my  opinion, 
both  words  are  applicable — the  loss  is  expressed  as  a  cost  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  the  figures  that  were  presented  by  the 
Department  when  we  were  also  to  consider  the  question  of  the  cost 
of  running  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  This  is  partly  correct.  The  part  that  was  attributed 
to  the  cost  of  farm  programs  was  the  difference  between  what  the 
Government  has  invested  in  this  commodity  in  the  case  of  the  original 
acquisition,  the  storage,  the  administration,  and  whatnot — the  dif¬ 
ference  between  that  figure  and  the  figure  that  was  realized  in  the 
movement  of  this  commodity  into  use  at  world  prices.  Now,  I  would 
submit,  Senator,  that  it  might  well  be  a  case,  and  a  good  case,  that 
what,  went  at  the  world  price  to  meet  foreign-aid  commitments  and 
whatnot,  that  this  should  not  be,  certainly,  fully  charged  to  Agricul¬ 
ture.  But,  certainly,  the  difference  between  the  investment  and  what 
was  eventually  realized,  this  certainly  would  be  a  legitimate  cost  to 
charge  to  the  program. 

Senator  Symington.  I  cannot  agree  with  you  on  that.  What  you 
are  doing  in  this  foreign  operation  is  done  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  just  as  much  as  any  other  foreign  aid.  It  intrigues 
me,  as  a  former  operator  in  the  executive  branch,  that  for  some  reason 
every  other  department  which  comes  before  the  Congress  tries  to 
show  how  little  money  they  spend  for  what  they  do ;  but  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  alone  is  always  anxious  to  show  how  much  are 
its  costs. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Eastland? 

Senator  Eastland.  Dr.  Paarlberg,  of  the  billion-dollar  allocation, 
now,  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department,  20  percent  of  that  was 
withheld;  was  it  not? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  not  the  case  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Garnett.  The  answer  is  “No.” 

Senator  Eastland.  Now,  at.  the  request  of  the  State  Department, 
what  did  you  withhold  for  allocation  in  emergencies  for  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  foreign  policy  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  May  I  outline  how  we  operate,  Senator  ? 

Senator  Eastland.  Yes. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  We  receive  an  authorization  from  the  Congress  to 
the  amount,  let’s  say,  of  a  billion  dollars.  We  endeavor  to  estimate 
what  the  requests  will  be  for  those  funds  from  the  various  countries, 
to  the  degree  we  are  able.  We  endeavor  to  anticipate  what  our  own 
inventory  and  supply  position  will  be  with  respect  to  various  com¬ 
modities.  Then  in  a  rough  way  we  try  to  match  these  up.  It  would 
be  folly  to  proceed  without  a  plan  and  simply  program  whatever  hap- 
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pened  currently  to  appear  to  be  needful.  So  we  have  a  general  out¬ 
line  of  how  we  will  operate,  how  we  will  use  this  billion  dollars. 
Then  as  times  goes  on,  as  conditions  throughout  the  world  change, 
as  our  own  supply  condition  changes  with  maturing  crops,  we  modify 
these  tentative  plans  and  try  to  meet  the  needs  as  they  currently 
develop.  We  do  not  withhold  any  specific  sum  that  we  refrain  from 
programing. 

Senator  Eastland.  No  ;  but  is  it  not  a  fact,  now,  that  20  percent  was 
allocated  for  emergency  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department, 
solely  to  promote  American  foreign  policy 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  We  do  not  know  of  that. 

Senator  Eastland.  Well,  I  have  read  that.  We  just  want  the  facts 
about  it. 

Mr.  Garnett.  It  is  not  true. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Humphrey  wants  to  ask  a  question. 

Senator  Humphrey.  In  reference  to  this  bookkeeping,  which  is 
something  that  is  helpful  in  clarification,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  as  the  agent  handling  these  commodities 
for  purposes  of  Public  Law  480  transactions,  also  gets  a  little  profit? 
Don’t  you  charge  a  fee  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  correct.  It  results  from  the  accounting 
procedure  involved  in  charging  CCC’s  overhead  costs  which  are  not 
included  in  the  book  value  of  the  commodities. 

Senator  Humphrey.  All  right,  let’s  just  pin  this  down.  Of  course, 
all  of  this  is  in  the  record.  There  are  785  pages  of  testimony  on 
hearings  that  we  held  here.  What  happens  is  that  the  Congress  ap¬ 
propriates  money,  which  in  turn  is  used  to  reimburse  or  pay  for 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  items  that  are  sold  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  consultation  with  the  State  Department — this  com¬ 
mittee  arrangement  that  you  have — to  foreign  countries.  Those 
foreign  countries  pay  back  under  title  I  in  their  foreign  currencies. 
Those  currencies  are  deposited  to  the  account  of  the  United  States  of 
American  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  the  Treasury,  is 
that  correct  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Then  those  funds  are  allocated  for  whatever 
purposes  the  agreement  may  include,  such  as  economic  loans,  and  so 
forth.  So  the  truth  is  that  the  Congress  has  seen  to  it  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  not  only  reimbursed  fully — and  that  includes 
the  full  value  plus  storage  and  all  the  other  things  that  go  into  this, 
the  whole  formula  for  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  costs — but  plus 
a  handling  fee  which  results  in  a  little  profit  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  the  handling  of  Public  Law  480  commodities,  right? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  correct.  However,  this  is  only  a  recovery 
of  overhead  costs  not  originally  charged  to  the  commodity  cost. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Then  the  only  problem  involved  here  is  the 
terminology ,  and  it  is  in  your  statement,  “disposal  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.”  Rather  than  looking  upon  this  as  a  fundamental  part  of 
American  foreign  economic  policy,  we  call  it  disposal  of  agricultural 
commodities. 

Turkey  has  32  divisions  of  troops.  How  long  do  you  think  Turkey 
would  be  able  to  keep  those  32  divisions  without  American  food? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  They  would  experience  extreme  difficulty,  I  am 
sure. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  I  have  talked  to  them.  They  would  not  be 
able  to  keep  them  6  months.  I  am  being  very  generous,  for  security 

reasons. 

What  chances  do  you  think  the  India  development  program  would 
have,  in  which  we  have  manifested  an  interest  to  the  tune  of  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  cash  ?  IIow  long  do  you  think  that  the  India 
economic  development  program  would  last  without  American  food? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  I  do  not  know  how  long,  but  I  do  know - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Would  it  last,  would  it  work  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  question.  I  know  they  are 
dependent  upon  our  help  to  a  very  large  degree. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  indeed.  What  about  Greece,  which  is  the 
second  best  ally  we  have  in  terms  of  manpower  commitments?  What 
do  they  have,  i?  or  14  divisions  of  troops?  These  are  the  majority  of 
NATO  forces  that  General  Norstad  talks  about  when  he  talks  about 
how  we  will  defend  ourselves  from  175  divisions  of  Russian  troops 
waiting  on  the  border  to  attack  us.  How  long  do  you  think  the  Greeks 
would  last  without  the  American  wheat  and  oils  and  butterfat  prod¬ 
ucts  ?  Not  very  long,  would  they  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  1  would  j udge  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Well,  you  see  what  I  am  getting  at — I  am  not 
scolding  you.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  this  is  the  finest  program 
our  Government  has,  and  I  think  it  does  more  good  than  most  of  the 
agricultural  programs  put  together  for  everybody — for  the  producer, 
for  the  Nation,  and  for  our  allies.  Now,  we  either  give  or  sell  this  food ; 
and  in  this  instance  we  sell  it  to  allies,  don’t  we,  or  to  people  for  foreign- 
policy  purposes,  such  as  Poland,  where  we  are  seeking  a  break  in  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Right? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  There  are,  as  you  know,  Senator,  a  number  of  pur¬ 
poses  that  are  served  by  this  program. 

Senator  PIumpiirey.  Right.  And  foreign  policy  is  one  of  them. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Economic  development,  which  is  a  part  of  foreign 
policy,  is  also  concerned.  The  movement  of  heavy  supplies  which  we 
have  accumulated  is  also  concerned. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Now,  may  I  ask  just  two  questions?  No.  1, 
most  of  the  countries  to  which  this  food  is  sold,  or  to  which  it  is  given, 
even,  under  famine  purposes — but  the  sales  under  title  I  are  the  bulk 
of  this  program — most  of  the  countries  to  which  thei’e  has  been  sales  are 
allies  of  the  United  States ;  is  that  right  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  About  80  percent  of  our  title  I  sales  are  to  countries 
which  receive  foreign  aid  from  the  United  States. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Or  military  assistance.  They  are  our  allies — • 
Korea,  Formosa,  Greece,  Turkey — or  where  we  have  strategic  bases, 
such  as  in  Spain,  where  the  general  in  charge  of  these  bases  told  me 
personally,  and  has  told  other  Senators,  that  he  would  not  want  to  be 
held  personally  accountable  for  their  security  without  American  food. 
Now,  if  that  is  the  case,  would  we  not  have  had  to  somehow  or  other 
provide  something  else?  We  would  have  had  to  find  the  food  some¬ 
place — Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  someplace — if  these  allies 
needed  this  food. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Some  part  of  these  needs  would  have  had  to  be  so 
met. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  What  about  the  currencies,  now?  For  exam¬ 
ple,  we  always  talk  about  the  value  of  these  currencies.  Now,  we 
know  that  the  food  is  sold  at  world  prices,  and  we  know  that,  to  the 
Treasury  Department,  to  the  total  United  States,  there  are  some 
losses ;  not  to  Agriculture,  but  to  the  total  of  the  United  States,  there 
are,  if  you  wish  to  call  it  so,  losses.  However,  it  seems  to  me  when 
you  send  B-47’s  to  Turkey  or  someplace  else  you  can  charge  it  off 
as  a  loss,  too,  because  some  of  them  fall  out  of  the  air  and  they  be¬ 
come  obsolete.  But  we  do  not  call  that  a  loss ;  we  call  it  an  investment 
in  freedom.  But  these  currencies  we  get,  they  represent  the  countries ; 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  if  the  currencies  are  no  good,  the  coun¬ 
tries  are  no  good.  And  we  are  rather  insulting  to  these  countries; 
we  are  saying  that  the  country  is  no  good.  I  must  say  that  a  drachma 
is  good  if  you  are  a  Greek  and  live  in  Greece.  That  is  what  they  use 
for  money.  If  the  Greeks  are  worth  while  as  an  ally — and  I  think 
they  are  terrific,  they  are  wonderful — then  their  money  is  worth 
something.  We  get  drachmas  in  return  for  our  products.  They  are 
deposited  in  the  bank  at  Athens  for  the  account  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  available  for  the  purposes  listed  in  the  law,  right  ? 

Dr.  Paarlbekg.  Correct. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Now,  the  final  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
you,  in  reference  to  the  use  of  Public  Law  480,  is  whether  we  ought 
not  to  talk  about  this  as  just  surplus  disposal,  which  is  misleading  to 
ourselves  and  insulting  to  our  friends  and  neighbors.  The  reason  I 
say  this  is  that,  even  if  we  did  not  have  any  surplus  in  America 
today,  and  we  still  were  an  ally  of  NATO,  and  the  Russians  still 
growled  as  they  have  continued  to  growl,  we  would  have  to  have 
some  rationing  in  the  United  States  to  get  the  food  for  our  allies. 
You  cannot  run  an  army  on  hope  and  sputniks  and  scientists.  All 
the  scientists  in  the  world  still  have  not  been  able  to  substitute  food. 
It  still  takes  food.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  can  help  us  here.  It  seems  to  me  what  we  need  to  talk  about 
is  that  this  is  a  valuable  tool  for  military  and  foreign  economic  pol¬ 
icy.  The  United  States  would  have  to  get  this  food  someplace.  To 
me,  even  the  giveaway  programs  through  our  churches  are  very  im¬ 
portant.  I  think  they  do  a  whole  lot  more  good  than  even  representa¬ 
tion  allowances  for  embassies.  We  give  away  a  lot  of  cocktails.  I 
see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  give  away  some  milk.  Yet  I  hear 
more  complaints  about  the  milk  that  we  give  away  than  the  cocktails. 
Maybe  both  are  required  in  foreign  policy,  but  it  seems  to  me  what 
we  ought  to  be  thinking  about  here  is  that  these  programs  are  basic¬ 
ally  essential  to  the  security  of  the  land.  And  when  you  go  around 
telling  people  that  the  only  reason  we  are  going  to  sell  them  this  food, 
or  give  it  to  them,  is  we  have  got  so  much  that  we  are  putting  it  in 
garbage  cans,  you  lose  half  of  the  impact.  The  world  is  quick  to  tell 
about  it,  too.  I  happen  to  be  the  simple-minded  fellow  who  thinks  the 
abundance  of  food  is  the  best  asset  we  have,  and  I  want  to  say  that  a 
1-year  extension  is  a  sign  of  timidity,  lack  of  courage,  and  lack  of 
foresight. 

Now,  if  you  think  the  cold  war  is  going:  to  be  over  in  1  year,  this 
is  the  best  news  the  press  has  ever  had.  But,  as  long  as  the  cold  war 
is  on  and  there  are  hungry  people  and  Allies,  we  are  going  to  need 
food. 
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I  want  to  know  why  we  get  a  request  from  the  State  Department 
for  mutual  security  for  long-term  reasons,  and  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  for  1  year.  Because  one  or  the  other  is  right.  If 
you  only  need  1  year,  then  you  need  it  only  in  mutual  security,  because 
this  is  tied  in  definitely  with  our  foreign  economic  policy  and  our 
military  policy.  And  I  happen  to  feel  that,  as  long  as  the  NATO 
Alliance  is  in  being,  we  are  going  to  need  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  want  to  argue  the  question  with  our  good 
friend  from  Minnesota,  but  I  have  here  before  me  the  most  recent 
statement  made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Paarlberg, 
I  am  sure  you  are  familiar  with  it.  Wherein  on  7  agreements  that 
were  entered  into  here  lately,  the  export  market  value  was  $205  mil¬ 
lion,  which  includes  $24.6  million  ocean  freight,  and  the  cost  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was  $332.8  million.  And  this  differ¬ 
ence  of  $127.8  is  given  back  to  you  by  the  Treasury.  In  other  words, 
you  get  it.  through  appropriations  made  here  in  Congress;  but  not¬ 
withstanding  the  fact  that  you  do  get  it  back  in  that  manner,  you 
still  charge  that  to  the  farm  program ;  am  I  right  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  In  the  statement  we  prepared,  it  was  so  charged. 

The  Chairman.  Sure,  I  understand  that.  Going  back  to  this  sug¬ 
gestion  made  by  my  good  friend  from  Minnesota,  I  have  just  returned 
from  Greece,  and  there  is  no  more  prosperous  country  in  that  part 
of  the  world  than  Greece  today.  I  was  told  by  the  old  people  there 
that  they  need  no  further  aid.  We  are  going  to  let  them  have  $45 
million,  I  understand,  of  these  goods.  Now,  of  the  foreign  currencies 
received  from  Greece,  40  percent  of  it  will  be  used  for  our  own  pur- 

foses  and  60  percent  will  be  used  for  economic  development  in  Greece, 
guess  the  same  pattern  is  followed  there  as  in  other  countries. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  It  varies  markedly  from  country  to  country. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  this  60  percent  of  foreign  currencies  you 
speak  of  here  that  is  taken  over  by  the  Government,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  gets  United  States  dollars  for  that? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  The  60  percent  of  foreign  currencies  used  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  is  a  nonreimbursable  use  and  CCC  does  not  get 
United  States  dollars  for  that;  however,  CCC  is  reimbursed  by  ap¬ 
propriation  under  the  $4  billion  limitation. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  currencies  are  deposited  in  the  respective 
countries  where  these  commodities  are  purchased;  is  that  not  right? 
Mr.  Garnett.  Right 

The  Chairman.  And  then  they  are  repaid  to  us  over  a  period  of  30 
or  40  years.  So  this  long-term  credit  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
refers  to,  we  are  giving  them  a  long  time  in  order  to  repay  this.  Is 
that  not  correct  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  You  are  speaking  of  the  loans  for  development? 
The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  using  this  Public  Law  480 
along  the  same  lines  as  foreign  aid  was  used  in  the  past.  It  is  just 
an  additional  method  or  new  way,  another  way,  of  furthering  our 
foreign-aid  program.  Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  It  has  that  aspect,  Senator,  but  that  is  not  the  only 
aspect  of  the  program. 
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Senator  Young.  I  had  a  question  I  wanted  to  ask  a  while  ago.  Dr. 
Paarlberg,  are  these  food  packages  distributed  by  the  church  organi¬ 
zations  and  CARE  a  part  of  Public  Law  480  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  They  are  not  a  part  of  title  I.  Those  are  dona¬ 
tions  from  voluntary  agencies  under  title  III. 

Senator  Young.  And  these  are  given  to  the  church  organizations 
and  CARE  free? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  true. 

Senator  Young.  But  it  is  charged  as  a  loss  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  isn’t  that  correct  ? 

Dr.PAARLBERG.  I  think  the  donations  are  shown  as  a  loss. 

Senator  Young.  And  it  appears  in  Secretary  Benson’s  statement 
under  the  bold  headlines,  “Price  support  program,”  it  appears  as  a 
part  of  that  headline.  That  is  what  bothers  some  of  us  here. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Holland. 

Senator  Holland.  I  agree  with  my  colleagues  who  said  they  think 
agricultural  production  of  the  Nation  is  our  ace  in  the  hole,  the  big¬ 
gest  thing  we  have  in  international  policy.  I  do  not  agree  at  all  with 
their  statement  that  the  difference  between  the  price-support  costs 
and  the  world  costs  should  not  be  charged  as  part  of  the  agricultural 
price-support  program. 

Now,  Dr.  Paarlberg,  isn’t  it  true  that  the  reason  you  pay  more  for 
the  acquisition  of  these  surplus  commodities  than  the  world  price  is 
because  they  are  covered  by  the  price-support  program  and  because 
the  price  which  you  pay  is  fixed  by  the  price-support  program  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  This  is  true. 

Senator  Young.  That  would  not  apply  to  fruits  and  vegetables, 
would  it  ? 

Senator  Holland.  That  is  a  very  small  part  of  the  figure.  There 
is  no  loss  there  at  all.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  that. 

The  Chairman.  There  is,  Senator.  You  would  lose  it  in  the  value 
of  the  currency  you  take. 

Senator  Holland.  But  Uncle  Sam  has  no  investment  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  the  only  loss  we  have  here  is 
the  matter  of  currencies  which  you  are  writing  off.  As  to  all  the 
other  crops  which  are  surplus  and  which  I  agree  should  be  written 
off,  you  are  selling  at  world  prices  for  all  you  can  get,  and  you  are 
selling  for  the  currency  of  the  other  nations  under  the  direction  of 
Congress - 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Holland.  Which  is  all  you  can  get,  and  you  are  not 
charging  to  the  agricultural  program  all  of  that  part  of  the  cost 
which  is  realized  back  in  foreign  currency. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  right. 

•  Senator  Holland.  You  are  charging  only  that  part  which  repre¬ 
sents  the  difference  between  what  you  have  to  pay,  which  is  dictated 
under  the  price-support  program,  and  the  world  price  at  which  you 
sell. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Holland.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  went  to  say  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  would  be  misleading  in  its  report,  if  it  did  not 
charge  that  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  agricultural  price-support  pro¬ 
gram.  Having  had  a  part  in  this  legislation  from  the  very  beginning, 
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I  know  that  from  its  inception  its  purpose  lias  been  to  cut  down  sur¬ 
pluses,  and  it  emanated  from  this  committee  which  handles  agricul¬ 
tural  matters,  and  not  from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  It 
is  the  most  valuable  adjunct  we  have  been  able  to  work  out  to  cut 
down  our  surpluses;  and  it  has  greatly  reduced  the  losses  which  would 
have  otherwise  been  sustained,  and  the  costs  which  would  have  other¬ 
wise  had  to  be  paid  under  the  price-support  program,  by  enabling  us  to 
move  great  quantities  of  surplus  commodities  at  world  prices  which 
would  have  spoiled  or  deteriorated  without  this  outlet.  So  I  simply 
want  this  point  of  view  to  be  in  the  record,  that  I  think  sound  methods 
of  reporting  the  cost  of  the  price  support  program  should  involve  the 
difference  between  the  cost  of  agriculture  at  price  support  value,  plus 
storage  and  other  costs,  and  the  foreign  currencies  which  have  been 
received  at  world  market  prices. 

(Note. — In  the  Department’s  statement  on  costs  of  “Programs  Primarily  f6r 
Stabilization  of  Farm  Prices  and  Income”  credit  is  given  for  foreign  currencies 
received.)  ,1 

Senator  Young.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Senator  Holland.  I  yield.  i 

Senator  Young.  How  can  you  charge,  as  a  price-support  operation, 
the  losses  on  fruits  and  vegetables  when  there  is  no  price-support 
program  on  them  ? 

Senator  Holland.  The  fruits  and  vegetables  are  not  costing  the 
price  support  program  anything  because  they  are  not  being  price 
supported. 

Senator  Young.  But  they  are  being  purchased  and  sold  at  a  loss 
under  Publ  ic  Law  480. 

Senator  Holland.  They  are  being  sold  by  private  entrepreneurs. 

Senator  Young.  I  have  no  objection  to  this  program,  but  I  think 
it  is  not  right  to  charge  it  as  a  price-support  operation. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Paarlberg,  you  may  proceed. 

Senator  Holland.  Let  me  add  this,  too;  that  everything  that  we 
have  done  in  connection  with  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  is  very 
minor,  could  have  been  done  under  section  32.  Fruits  and  vegetables 
have  not  been  demanding  any  special  treatment,  and  haven’t  been 
getting  it.  They  have  been  getting  very  little  inclusion  under  this 
program.  We  had  to  fight  for  what  little  inclusion  we  got,  and  the  only 
loss  that  the  Federal  Government  is  sustaining  under  that  program 
is  in  connection  with  the  receipt  of  the  foreign  currency.  We  do  not 
have  the  loss  resulting  from  the  difference  between  the  world  price 
and  an  artifically  high  price  paid  under  a  price-support  program 
which  has  forced  an  enormous  loss  on  all  the  people  of  our  country 
and,  certainly,  is  part  of  the  cost  of  the  price-support  program,  and 
there  isn’t  any  way  to  regard  it  as  anything  else. 

Senator  Young.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Senator  Holland.  Yes. 

Senator  Young.  How  can  you  charge  a  loss  under  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  to  price  supports,  when  there  is  no  price-support  program  for 
them  ? 

Senator  Holland.  I  do  not  believe  it  could  be  done. 

Senator  Young.  Well,  that  is  what  it  is  charged  to. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Symington. 
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Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  comment.  Con¬ 
firming  what  Senator  Humphrey  said,  due  to  the  collapse  of  the  com¬ 
mitments  of  most  of  the  nations  in  NATO,  which  we  understand  is 
important  to  our  security - 

The  Chairman.  That  was  10  years  ago. 

'Senator  Symington.  What  they  promised,  as  against  what  they 
have  done ;  the  32  divisions  in  Turkey  are  absolutely  vital  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  United  States,  according  to  all  our  top  military  leaders. 
Now,  Senator  Humphrey  states  that,  if  we  did  not  have  these  food 
surpluses  to  support  those  troops,  we  would  not  have  those  32  divisions 
for  6  months.  Then  we  would  have  to  come  and  plead  with  our  farm¬ 
ers  to  produce  more.  If  that  is  true,  those  who  should  represent  the 
farmer,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  in  his  present  unfortunate  situation 
should  emphasize  that  this  surplus  was  being  utilized  in  the  interests 
of  our  security.  We  pass  many  laws  to  give  subsidies  to  nearly  all 
other  segments  of  the  economy.  Those  agencies  do  not  come  down 
here  and  groan  about  the  cost  of  these  supports.  They  are  proud 
about  the  fact  they  have  been  able  to  do  something  for  a  more  pros¬ 
perous  and  secure  America. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed,  Dr.  Paarlberg. 

COTTON 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  The  major  reason  that  our  cotton  exports  expanded 
so  markedly  in  1956-57  was  CCC  export  programs.  Exports  last  year 
reached  7.6  million  bales,  the  highest  total  in  a  quarter  of  a  century ; 
nearly  20  percent  moved  under  the  title  I  program.  The  expanded 
exports  have  made  possible  reduction  in  CCC  cotton  surpluses  for  the 
first  time  in  6  years.  Instead  of  adding  to  the  existing  surplus  carry¬ 
over,  stocks  this  past  season  were  reduced  by  more  than  3  million 
bales. 

rice 

A  huge  reduction  in  surplus  stocks  of  rice  resulted  from  a  record 
export  year,  which  totaled  about  26  million  bags,  of  which  18  million 
bags  moved  under  foreign-currency  sales.  The  title  I  shipments  went 
to  India,  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Indonesia,  where  increases  in  consump¬ 
tion  would  be  obtained  without  affecting  world  markets.  These  move¬ 
ments  have  disposed  of  surpluses  which  had  accumulated  since  the 
1953  crop,  and  have  greatly  improved  domestic  marketing  conditions. 

USES  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Foreign  currencies  received  in  payment  for  commodities  are  de¬ 
posited  to  the  account  of  the  United  States  overseas,  and  are  used  for 
purposes  authorized  in  section  104  of  Public  Law  480  and  specified 
in  the  sales  agreement.  Several  departments  and  agencies  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  administering  the  expenditure  of  these  currencies. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned  with  the 
use  of  currencies  for  agricultural  market-development  purposes;  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  for  currencies  loaned  back 
to  importing  countries  for  economic  development  purposes;  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  currencies  loaned  to  private 
busmess  firms. 
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About  $43  million  in  currencies  has  been  tentatively  earmarked  for 
agricultural  market  development  under  existing  agreements.  To  date, 
more  than  $9  million  of  this  is  being  obligated  for  approved  projects, 
together  with  contributions  by  private  trade  organizations  cooperating 
in  these  projects  of  nearly  $3  million.  Results  of  these  promotion 
efforts  are  already  evident,  in  some  instances.  Cotton-promotion  proj¬ 
ects  undertaken  in  21  countries  have  been  a  factor  in  the  free  movement 
of  cotton  overseas,  and  should  continue  to  encourage  exports  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  title  I  poultry  sale  to  the  Republic  of  Germany, 
plus  a  promotion  project,  resulted  in  dollar  purchases  by  that  country 
of  more  than  4  million  pounds  of  poultry  in  1957.  Particularly  good 
results  have  been  obtained  in  Japan,  in  maintaining  United  States 
wheat  and  tallow  exports,  and  increasing  the  use  of  United  States 
leaf  tobacco.  Commercial  supermarkets  have  been  opened  up  in  Italy 
because  of  the  success  of  a  supermarket  exhibit  held  during  a  trade 
fair  there.  These  new  markets  are  now  selling  many  United  States 
grocery  items  which  had  not  been  made  available  in  Italy  to  any  great 
extent.  We  believe  that,  as  more  projects  are  undertaken  and  more 
products  exhibited  at  trade  fairs,  our  export  markets  for  many  com¬ 
modities  will  widen  considerably. 

Senator  Young.  Could  I  interrupt  just  to  say  that  I  followed  many 
of  these  programs  in  my  trip  around  the  world,  and  I  think  it  is 
working  out  very  well.  We  are  increasing  our  sales  in  these  foreign 
countries,  as  you  say,  and  you  have  only  cited  part  of  the  good  examples. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

More  than  half  the  foreign  currencies  expected  to  accrue  under 
existing  agreements  will  be  loaned  back  to  importing  countries  for  use 
in  economic-development  projects  agreed  upon  with  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
coordinating  plans  for  the  use  of  these  funds  with  the  overall  devel¬ 
opment  programs  of  these  countries.  In  approving  loan  projects  for 
agricultural  purposes,  care  is  exercised  to  avoid  encouragement  of 
production  which  would  result  in  reduced  outlets  for  United  States 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  extension  of  Public  Law  480  granted  in  August  1957  provided 
for  relending  of  foreign  currencies,  largely  to  United  States  firms  and 
their  affiliates,  to  assist  in  the  development  and  expansion  of  private 
business  in  foreign  countries.  The  equivalent  of  about  $45  million  will 
be  reserved  for  these  purposes  in  agreements  negotiated  this  fiscal  year 
with  France,  Greece,  Israel,  Korea,  Mexico,  and  Pakistan.  These 
funds  will  be  available  to  private  business  firms  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  when  commodities  under  these  agreements 
are  shipped  and  paid  for  and  proceeds  assigned  to  the  bank. 
Currencies  are  also  being  used  for  the  payment  of  United  States 
expenses  abroad;  for  the  procurement  of  military  services  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  military  assistance;  for  educational  exchange  programs;  for 
assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  community 
centers;  for  the  translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of  books  and 
periodicals;  and  for  the  purchase  of  goods  for  other  friendly  countries. 
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BARTER  ACTIVITIES  AND  TITLE  II 

Public  Law  480  served  to  emphasize  and  strengthen  barter  opera¬ 
tions  authorized  by  previous  legislation.  Since  July  1954,  exports  of 
agricultural  commodities  from  CCC  stocks  through  barter  have  to¬ 
taled  about  $900  million  at  market  value. 

In  May  1957,  the  barter  program  was  revised  to  assure  that  each 
barter  contract  results  in  a  net  increase  in  exports  of  the  commodity 
involved  and  to  require  the  payment  of  interest  by  barter  contractors 
desiring  delivery  of  agricultural  commodities  in  advance  of  delivery 
of  materials  to  CCC.  Program  procedures  were  also  simplified  this 
past  December.  In  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1958,  barter  contracts 
were  negotiated  for  $3  million  worth  of  commodities. 

We  are  now  discussing  a  proposed  barter  transaction  with  India  in¬ 
volving  the  exchange  of  500,000  tons  of  wheat  for  strategic  materials 
which  we  hope  will  be  finalized  soon.  In  addition,  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  other  proposals  to  barter  CCC  stocks  for  strategic  materials. 

Our  recommendations  include  extension  of  the  title  II  program 
which  permits  the  President  to  act  quickly  to  relieve  distress  abroad 
caused  by  famine,  flood,  and  other  emergency  conditions.  I  under¬ 
stand  that  representatives  of  ICA  are  here  in  the  event  informa¬ 
tion  is  needed  concerning  these  activities. 

And  there  follow,  Mr.  Chairman,  several  tables  which  indicate  the 
commodity  composition  of  programs  under  title  I  agreements  signed 
July  1,  1957,  to  February  5,  1958;  a  table  showing  approximate 
quantities  of  commodities  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements 
signed  July  1,  1957,  through  February  5,  1958;  and  a  table  showing 
planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agree¬ 
ments  signed  July  1, 1957,  through  February  5, 1958. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  put  in  the  record  as  part  of  your 
remarks. 

(The  three  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows :). 


Table  l— Commodity  composition  of  programs  under  title  7,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1.957,  through  Feh.  5,  1958 

Iln  millions  of  dollars] 
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21875 — 5: 
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Table  II. — Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1957,  through  Feb.  5,  1958 

[In  thousands] 
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Table  III. — Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under  title  I,  Public  Law  4 80  agreements  signed  July  1,  1057,  through  Feb.  5,  1958 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
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The  Chairman.  Dr.  Paarlberg,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you,  when  we 
started  these  hearings,  the  committee  of  conference  between  the  Senate 
and  the  House  placed  in  the  conference  report  this  language : 

In  this  connection,  the  committee  of  conference  expects  that  extra  long 
staple  cotton  will  be  sold  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  as  is  upland  cotton, 
to  any  friendly  nation  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  this  commodity  may  com¬ 
pete  with  a  similar  commodity  produced  outside  the  United  States,  and  that  all 
surplus  agricultural  commodities,  regardless  of  the  kind,  will  be  made  available 
for  sale  under  the  act  without  the  imposition  of  conditions  which  would  prevent 
or  tend  to  interfere  with  their  sale.  Rather  than  in  any  way  seeking  to  dis¬ 
courage  or  impede  the  sales  of  such  surplus  commodities,  their  sales  should 
be  emphasized  if  it  appears  that  by  such  sale  under  this  act  a  future  market 
for  dollars,  in  the  regular  course  of  international  trade,  may  be  established  for 
such  commodities. 

Now,  as  I  pointed  out  to  you — this  was,  by  the  way,  suggested  by 
Senator  Hayden  and  those  who  grow  that  type  cotton  in  the  "West;  and 
I  was  informed  that  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  that  recommen¬ 
dation,  and  they  are  now  suggesting  an  amendment  to  the  bill  reading 
as  follows : 

Sec.  — .  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  extra  long  staple  cotton  shall 
be  made  available  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  in  the 
same  manner  as  upland  cotton  or  any  other  spurplus  agricultural  commodity  is 
made  available,  and  that  no  discriminatory  or  other  conditions  shall  be  im¬ 
posed  which  will  prevent  or  tend  to  interfere  with  its  sale  or  availability  for 
sale  under  the  Act. 

If  you  are  not  prepared  to  make  comments  on  what  I  have  just 
read,  you  may  do  so  later.  And  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  memoran¬ 
dum  from  you  as  to  the  effect  of  the  inclusion  in  the  bill  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  is  proposed  by  Senator  Hayden  and  the  producers  of  long 
staple  cotton. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Would  you  like  to  have  a  comment  now,  or  would 
you  like  a  comment  to  be  supplied  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  you  are  prepared,  yes,  we  might  as  well 
get  through  with  it. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Well,  we  did,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  conference  report,  list  long  staple  cotton  as  a  surplus  com¬ 
modity  to  be  considered  for  programing  in  the  various  countries,  and  it 
was  so  considered.  As  I  have  indicated,  and  as  the  gentlemen  around 
this  table  have  indicated,  the  Public  Law  480  program  is  a  program 
with  several  purposes.  It  has  aspects  of  foreign  aid;  it  has  aspects 
of  surplus  disposal.  These  various  purposes  are  not  always  in  complete 
harmony  with  one  another.  The  committees  which  endeavor  to  de¬ 
velop  the  programs  do  the  best  they  can  to  take  account  of  the  some¬ 
times  reinforcing  and  sometimes  conflicting  aspects  of  the  program. 
And  that  was  done  in  this  case  and  undoubtedly  will  be  done  with 
respect  to  future  programs. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  was  any  long  staple  cotton  sold  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  The  answer  is  “No.”  I  would  suggest,  Senator — — 

The  Chairman.  Well,  there  will  be  testimony  presented  to  this 
committee,  probably  the  next  time  we  meet  to  have  hearings  on  the 
bill.  I  don’t  know  what  the  testimony  is  going  to  be,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  someone  from  the  State  Department  or  some  other  depart¬ 
ments  objected  to  the  sale  of  long  staple  cotton.  The  reason  being 
that  it  would  interfere  with  the  sale  of  cotton  in  the  same  area  by — 
well,  Sudan,  for  instance.  In  other  words,  we  are  taking  Sudan’s 
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market  away  by  disposing  of  certain  of  these  long  staple  cottons. 
But  in  any  event,  what  I  wish  to  say  is  that  this  testimony  will  be 
presented  soon,  and  I  would  like  to  have  some  of  you  people  here 
whenever  it  is  presented,  so  that  you  can  give  your  side  of  it. 

Now,  is  there  any  objection  to  having  such  a  provision  as  this  put 
in  the  law7? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Well,  I  don’t  believe,  Senator,  that  the  statement 
is  necessary.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  long  staple  cotton  is  in  surplus - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  have  authority  now  to  do  it. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  We  have  authority  to  do  what - 

The  Chairman.  Exactly  what  is  now  proposed. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  my  understanding. 

The  Chairman.  If  that  is  true,  then,  there  would  be  no  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  putting  it  in  the  law. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Well,  my  answer  is  that,  as  it  stands,  it  would  not 
be  a  necessary  thing.  We  have  present  authority  to  do  this. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  you  wTould  have  no  serious  objection  to  it, 
would  you?  If  you  are  not  ready  to  answer  today,  I  want  to  know 
before  we  make  up  the  bill. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  I  think,  Senator,  these  questions  could  be  addressed 
not  only  to  us  but  to  the  representatives  of  other  agencies  of  govern¬ 
ment  that  are  concerned  here. 

The  Chairman.  There  should  be  no  others  concerned  than  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  You  are  interfered  with  a  lot  by  the 
State  Department,  so  the  story  goes,  and  that  is  what  I  want  to  try  to 
bring  out  if  I  can.  You  would  be  in  a  better  position  to  make  a  case, 
probably,  after  the  testimony  comes  in  from  the  long  staple  cotton 
producers  who  will  testify  here  soon. 

Senator  Aiken.  Dr.  Paarlberg,  may  I  ask  one  last  question?  If 
there  were  no  Public  Law  480  in  effect,  how  much  would  dollar  sales 
of  American  exporters  increase  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  I  do  not  know,  Senator.  We  are  required  by  the 
law  to  see  that  our  exports  under  this  program  are  in  addition  to  the 
normal  takings  of  the  commercial  market,  and  we  do  our  best  to  com¬ 
ply  with  that  provision.  I  think  it  would  be  overly  self-serving  to 
say  that  we  succeed  100  percent,  but  we  do  succeed  to  a  very  marked 
degree,  we  believe.  I  liink  if  there  were  no  Public  Law  480,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  commercial  sales  of  farm  products  might  be  higher  by  some 
few  dollars  than  they  presently  are.  But  we  do  feel  that  the  great 
bulk  of  our  movement  is  in  addition  to  what  would  ordinarily  be 
taken. 

Senator  Aiken.  Well,  how  much  do  Public  Law  480  programs  cut 
in  on  the  general  commercial  exports  of  other  producing  countries  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Well,  Senator,  I  don’t  think  that  it  does.  Now, 
I  realize  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this,  but  inasmuch  as 
the  great  bulk  of  our  products  are  going  into  those  areas  that  do 
not  have  American  dollars  or  the  dollars  of  other  agricidtural  ex¬ 
porting  countries  with  which  to  buy  food,  we  feel  that  not  only  is 
this  movement  in  addition  to  our  own  sales  but  in  addition,  as  well, 
to  the  commercial  sales  of  other  countries. 

Senator  Aiken.  And  I  have  one  more  question.  What  percentage 
of  our  exports  of  wheat  is  in  the  form  of  flour  ? 
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Dr.  Paarlberg.  I  cannot  answer  that,  Senator.  Maybe  Mr.  Gar¬ 
nett  could  say. 

Mr.  Garnett.  I  say  about  10  percent. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  About  10  percent. 

Senator  Aiken.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  that  I  happened  to  be 
in  places  where  I  felt  we  were  definitely  losing  export  markets  for 
wheat  because  of  the  insistence  that  they  take  some  of  it  in  the  form 
of  flour.  They  did  not  want  flour.  It  costs  them  2^  times  as 
much  to  get  that  wheat  in  the  form  of  flour.  The  ocean  freight  rates 
are  much  higher;  are  they  not?  So  instead  of  getting  wheat  or 
flour  from  the  United  States,  they  can  go  into  Canada  and  get  wheat. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  One  of  the  boys  with  me  might  have  a  comment 
on  that. 

Senator  Aiken.  Somebody  is  awfully  shortsighted.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  it  is  the  American  milling  interests.  I  do  not  see  where 
they  can  gain,  but  I  see  where  they  can  cause  other  people  to  lose. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  identify  yourself  for  the  record  please? 

STATEMENT  OF  RAYMOND  A.  IOANES,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR, 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Ioanes.  My  name  is  Raymond  Ioanes,  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  As  you  know,  a  lot  of  countries  are  developing  milling 
industries - 

Senator  Aiken.  On  account  of  ocean  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  And  as  they  develop,  they  move  from  a  raw  materials 
economy  to  a  manufacturing  economy;  and  this  is  part  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  So  many  flour-exporting  countries,  including  ourselves,  are 
having  difficulty  maintaining  foreign  markets,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a  country  to  take  flour  when  they  have  their  own  mills. 

Senator  Aiken.  So  they  go  to  some  other  country  to  get  their 
wheat  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Not  necessarily.  It  is  a  problem  elsewhere  also. 

Senator  Y  oung.  I  would  like  to  ask  1  question  for  myself  and  then 
3  questions  for  Senator  Schoeppel.  We  have  disposed  of  practically 
all  of  our  surpluses  of  white  and  soft  red  winter  wheat  under  this 
program ;  have  we  not  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  We  have  pulled  down  our  stocks  of  white  wheat 
very  sharply ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Young.  And  of  Soft  Red  Winter  wheat,  too  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Yes. 

Senator  Y  oung.  And  most  of  our  surpluses  are  now  high-protein 
spring  wheat  and  Hard  Red  Winter  wheat.  Why  have  you  pro¬ 
gramed  so  much  of  this  soft  wheat  and  left  so  much  of  this  hard 
wheat  here?  It  is  good  quality  wheat,  but  I  think  the  spring  wheat 
area  produces  the  best  wheat  of  any  area. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  I  think  the  reason  wTas  the  very  heavy  movement 
of  wheat  into  southeast  Asia,  particularly  India,  a  year  ago  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  their  needs ;  and  this  is  the  kind  of  wheat  they  have  been 
accustomed  to,  to  a  great  extent,  and  was  handy  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
I  think  that  more  than  anything  else  was  responsible  for  the  heavy 
out  movement  of  that  class. 
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Senator  Young.  Well,  these  countries  are  buying  quite  a  lot  of  top 
quality  wheat  from  Canada.  Why  don’t  you  program  more  of  our 
wheat  under  this  program  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Mr.  Garnett  tells  me  that  we  are  now  programing 
more  of  the  hard  wheats  including  spring  wheat. 

Senator  Young.  I  ran  into  this  problem  in  India,  where  they  grind 
wheat  with  stones.  They  are  more  accustomed  to  soft  wheat  and  they 
do  not  know  how  to  handle  this  hard  wheat  so  well 

As  Senator  Schoeppel  wasn’t  able  to  be  here,  he  wanted  me  to  ask 
3  questions  for  him.  He  is  attending  a  very  important  meeting  of 
another  committee.  The  first  one  is :  We  have  been  operating  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  for  3  fiscal  years.  This  gives  us  a  chance 
to  review  the  results  in  some  perspective.  Have  the  countries  with 
whom  we  negotiated  Public  Law  480  agreements  tended  to  reduce 
their  purchases  for  dollars  below  what  we  could  have  expected  in  the 
absence  of  the  title  I  program  ?  I  think  you  have  already  answered 
that. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  I  did,  I  believe,  in  answer  to  Senator  Aiken.  I 
think  not  only  have  our  total  exports  been  at  a  higher  level,  but  the 
commercial  exports,  apart  from  l^ublic  Law  480,  have  been,  I  think, 
at  next  to  the  all  time  record,  which  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  our 
commercial  sales  as  well  as  our  sales  under  this  program  have  in¬ 
creased. 

Senator  Aiken.  Commercial  sales  increased  about  $500  million  last 
year  besides  the  increase  in  Public  Law  480,  as  I  figure  it  out. 

Senator  Young.  I  think  you  made  a  very  forthright  statement  in 
saying  that  to  some  small  degree  you  cannot  prevent  some  infringe¬ 
ment  on  other  exports  but  you  think  you  held  it  to  a  minimum. 

His  second  question  is :  Has  the  implementation  of  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480  been  helpful  in  opening  up  new  markets  for  United  States 
farm  products  ?  Can  you  give  any  illustrations  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  1  think  the  best  illustration  is  poultry  in  Germany. 
There  was  almost  no  market  for  American  poultry  in  Germany.  We 
came  in  with  a  small  program.  We  developed  a  taste  and  a  liking 
for  the  American  product,  which  is  a  good  product.  We  then  with¬ 
drew  our  program  and  commercial  exports  of  poultry  to  Germany 
have  continued  to  increase.  We  have  also,  I  think,  developed  markets 
for  oils  in  Spain,  for  example,  and  in  Italy.  So  there  are  a  number 
of  such  illustrations. 

Senator  Young.  I  could  cite  another  one — milk  in  Bangkok. 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  a  good  illustration. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  a  good  program  in  J apan. 

Senator  Young.  The  third  question  is:  Is  the  interagency  ma¬ 
chinery  used  under  the  program  interfering  with  the  carrying  out 
of  the  act  to  the  benefit  of  LTnited  States  agriculture  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  We  think  the  interagency  machinery  is  good  and 
obviously  necessary  because  of  the  multipurpose  aspects  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  have  come  out  so  vividly  around  the  table  today.  This 
means  the  various  agencies  that  are  concerned  with  movement  of  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  with  foreign  aid,  economic  development,  with  the 
Military  Establishments,  that  these  people  must  participate  in  pro¬ 
grams  that  have  a  bearing  on  their  operations.  So,  instead  of  being 
an  impediment,  this  operation,  I  think,  is  an  expediting  operation. 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Senator  Thye. 

Senator  Thye.  Dr.  Paarlberg,  to  what  extent  are  you  able  to  make 
use  of  the  existing  businessman  that  had  normally  been  operating  in 
the  export  field,  in  your  exports  of  any  of  these  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  We  think,  Senator,  to  a  very  high  degree,  lhe 
whole  program  has  been  developed  so  as  to  use  the  existing  channels 
of  trade,  use  the  know-how  of  people  who  have  been  in  this  business 
for  years. 

Senator  Thye.  Would  you  give  us  an  example?  For  instance — 
we  will  go  beyond  wheat  because  that  is  in  the  International  Wlieat 
Agreement,  and  so  forth- — let’s  take  lard,  for  instance.  How  do  you 
make  use  of  the  experienced  exporter  in  that  field  ? 

Dr.  Paarlberg.  Mr.  Garnett,  I  think,  could  explain  that  better 
than  I. 

Mr.  Garnett.  The  lard  exports  that  have  been  made  under  Public 
Law  480  have  been  made  through  the  regular  commercial  lard 
exporters. 

Senator  Thye.  In  other  words,  you  have  not  interfered  with  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  You  have  drawn  on  the  experience  and  the  under¬ 
standing  and  know-how  of  the  private  exporter  to  help  you  in  chan¬ 
neling  and  disposing  of  these  products. 

Mr.  Garnett.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Thye.  And  that  is  true  also  of  all  other  commodities  ?  My 
reason  for  asking  that  question  is  that  you  must  safeguard  our  busi¬ 
nessmen.  The  Government  is  in  this  huge  business  under  Public 
Law  480  which  we  are  proposing  to  expand,  and  therefore  we  must 
make  certain  that  we  do  not  dry  up  the  channels  of  private  enterprise 
in  the  export  field.  If  you  were  to  retire  from  the  activities  under 
Public  Law  480  we  would  have  to  rely  on  the  continuing  experience 
of  the  commercial  exporter. 

Mr.  Garnett.  It  is  written  in  the  law  that  all  of  these  transactions 
should  be  made  through  private  trade  channels. 

Senator  Thye.  Do  those  men  come  to  you  and  say,  “I  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  market  in  country  X,  and  wye  now  want  to  draw  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  stocks  to  fill  this  order”  ? 

Mr.  Garnett.  I  could  hardly  say,  Senator,  that  it  works  just  that 
way.  The  framework  of  the  negotiations  are  worked  out  on  a  gov¬ 
ernmental  basis,  and  the  agreements  then  are  consummated  with  pri¬ 
vate  trade. 

Senator  Thye.  Thank  you. 

That  is  all  I  have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Dr.  Paarlberg. 

Does  Dr.  Mann  want  to  be  heard  ? 

Senator  Aiken.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  couple  of  questions. 

Senator  Thye.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  Dr.  Paarlberg 
gave  us  a  very  informative  statement  and  explanation  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  of  Public  Law  480.  I  wish  to  commend  him  because  I  have 
information  here  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  at  a  previous  time. 

Senator  Young.  I  want  to  join  in  that  same  comment. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  have  no  particular  desire  to  read  my  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  here  to  serve  the  committee  if  it  needs  me. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  your  statement  will  be  put  in  the  record  at 
this  point  as  though  you  had  read  it. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mann  is  as  follows :) 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  THOMAS  C.  MANN.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  FOR  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  the  De- 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  testimony  has  emphasized 
the  importance  of  Public  Law  480  as  a  means  to  reduce  the  size  of  our 
agricultural  surplus  and  to  develop  new  markets  for  United  States 
farm  products  abroad.  While  we  recognize  that  this  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  act,  at  the  same  time  we  are  able  to  use  it  to  good 
advantage  in  furthering  our  foreign  policy  objectives  of  strengthening 
the  political  and  economic  stability  of  the  free  world. 

Although  title  I  sales  under  the  act  account  for  the  major  movement 
of  farm  surpluses,  activities  under  titles  II  and  III  are  significant. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  June  30,  1957,  a  total  of 
$351,699,000  worth  of  food  has  been  distributed  under  title  II  to  needy 
people  suffering  from  the  results  of  floods,  earthquakes,  droughts,  and 
other  natural  disasters.  This  title  also  is  used  to  good  advantage  in 
assisting  refugees  and  in  supporting  our  political  objectives  in  special 
cases  where  quick  action  is  necessary  in  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  other  countries. 

The  voluntary  agencies  during  the  same  period  have  carried  on  a 
very  effective  program  under  title  III  on  a  people-to-people  basis.  A 
total  of  $753,402,000  worth  of  commodities  have  been  distributed  to 
alleviate  hunger  throughout  the  world  through  school-lunch  programs 
and  direct  feeding.  Although  such  statistics  are  impressive,  itfls  not 
possible  to  place  a  price  tag  in  terms  of  dollar  value  on  the  goodwill 
generated  by  programs  which  demonstrate  that  the  American  people 
are  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  and  where  it  is  needed. 

The  Department  of  State  is  responsible  for  negotiating  Public  Law 
480,  title  I,  sales  and  loan  agreements  with  foreign  governments.  We 
must  insure  that  the  resulting  programs  are  effectively  coordinated 
with  other  United  States  activities  abroad,  that  they  are  in  accord  with 
our  overall  foreign  policy  objectives,  and  that  surplus  sales  do  not 
interfere  with  the  normal  marketings  of  the  United  States  and  other 
friendly  exporting  countries.  The  bulk  of  our  sales  under  this  title 
have  been  to  countries  with  foreign  exchange  difficulties.  In  such 
cases,  Public  Law  480  provides  much-needed  commodities  and,  at  the 
same  time,  enables  the  recipient  countries  to  utilize  their  scarce  foreign 
exchange  to  purchase  capital  goods  required  for  their  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

Foreign  currencies  resulting  from  title  I  sales  are  used  for  various 
purposes.  First  priority  uses  are  those  for  which  United  States 
agencies  purchase  foreign  currencies  with  dollars.  The  amounts  set 
aside  for  these  reimbursable  uses  depend  on  United  States  require¬ 
ments  and  the  financial  condition  of  the  recipient  countries.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  there  are  other  nonreimbursable  United  States  uses  which  are 
important  from  the  standpoint  of  our  foreign  relations.  Among  the 
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most  significant  are  those  which  provide  for  international  educational 
exchange  and  assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools  and  binational 
centers?  Although  these  currency  uses  do  not  provide  for  direct 
dollar  return  to  the  United  States,  they  undoubtedly  will  pay  big 
dividends  in  the  long  run  by  promoting  education  and  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  our  unselfish  motives  in  helping  to  provide  a  better  way 
of  life  to  people  of  the  less-developed  countries. 

The  most  important  currency  use  so  far  as  participating  govern¬ 
ments  are  concerned  is  for  loans  under  subsection  104  (g)  of  the  act. 
This  provides  that  a  substantial  portion  of  the  sales  proceeds  may  be 
loaned  back  to  the  recipient  country  to  finance  economic  development 
projects.  Typical  projects  are  electric-power  development,  exten¬ 
sion  and  rehabilitation  of  railroads,  highway  improvement  and  main¬ 
tenance,  farm-to-market  roads,  expansion  of  iron  and  steel  produc¬ 
tion,  cold-storage  plants,  grain-storage  facilities,  improvement  of  port 
facilities,  irrigation  and  drainage,  and  agricultural  training  centers. 
Agricultural  activities  are  confined  to  those  which  are  related  to 
crops  complementary  to  United  States  farm  production. 

A  major  problem  in  connection  with  economic  development  is  the 
large  backlog  of  foreign  currencies  which  have  not  been  put  to  iise. 
Steps  are  now  being  taken  to  remedy  this  situation  and  present  policy 
calls  for  simultaneous  negotiation  of  the  sales  and  loan  agreements. 
This  should  help  materially  in  a  wider  utilization  of  local  cur¬ 
rencies. 

Foreign  currency  loans  are  being  made  to  private  enterprise,  both 
United  States  and  foreign,  through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  under 
the  terms  of  the  Cooley  amendment  which  became  effective  in  fiscal 
year  1958.  We  have  made  a  strong  effort  to  comply  with  congres¬ 
sional  intent  expressed  in  the  conference  report,  which  states  that, 
unless  there  are  overriding  compelling  reasons,  it  is  expected  that  not 
to  exceed  25  percent  of  the  title  I  sales  proceeds  will  be  set  aside  for 
such  loans  under  subsection  104  (c)  of  the  act.  In  several  instances 
applicability  of  the  Cooley  amendment  was  waived,  either  because  it 
did  not  fit  local  circumstances,  i.  e.,  Poland  and  Yugoslavia;  or  where 
the  agreement  provides  for  100  percent  dollar  return  to  the  United 
States,  i  e.,  United  Kingdom ;  or  where  the  commodity  sale  could  not 
have  been  made  because  the  other  government  objected  strongly  to 
providing  for  private  investment  loans,  i.  e.,  Spain.  In  the  latter 
case,  however,  the  25  percent  proposed  for  Cooley  amendment  loans 
was  transferred  to  United  States  uses  under  subsection  104  (f)  of  the 
act.  In  several  other  cases  the  amount  was  reduced  to  15  percent 
because  of  overriding  political  reasons. 

In  conclusion,  the  Department  of  State  believes  that  as  long  as  we 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of  accumulated  agricultural  surpluses, 
Public  Law  480  is  a  good  way  to  make  them  serve  useful  purposes. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  just  want  to  ask  a  couple  of  questions  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Aiken.  You  answered  pretty  well  in  your  statement  as  to 
how  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  is  improving  our  foreign  relations.  I 
think  you  made  it  plain  in  your  statement  that  you  consider  it  is  im¬ 
proving  our  foreign  relations. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir,  very  much  so. 
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Senator  Aiken.  And  the  other  question,  which  has  not  been  brought 
up :  Does  the  agricultural  production  of  the  United  States  represent 
almost  the  biggest  advantage  we  have  over  the  Soviet  Union  today? 

Mr.  Mann.  It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages  we  have,  yes,  Senator. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  cannot  think  of  any  greater  provable  advantage. 
I  think  we  overlook  that  in  this  competitive  world  where  we  are  com¬ 
peting  for  mind  and  business  as  well  as  military  supremacy,  that 
American  agricultural  production  represents  almost  the  biggest  ad¬ 
vantage  we  have — probably  the  biggest  advantage. 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  able  to  answer  your  questions 
about  Sudan,  if  you  wish  me  to. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  this  program,  of  course,  is  more  or  less  a 
supplement  to  our  past  foreign  aid  programs,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  In  a  number  of  cases  it  is  supplementary  to  our  aid  pro¬ 
grams,  ye9. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  presume  that  if  you  did  not  have  Public  Law 
480  on  the  statute  books,  you  would  be  asking  for  more  cash  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  that  might  be  necessary  in  certain  cases. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Mann. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  have  read  Mr.  Mann’s  statement  and  it  is  a  very 
good  statement. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  I  understand  a  representative  from  the 
Farm  Bureau  is  present  and  desires  merely  to  have  his  statement  put 
in  the  record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  Dietz.  Sir,  I  would  like  to  enter  our  statement  in  the  official 
record,  if  I  may ;  and  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks,  very  short, 
very  brief.  I  believe  this  is  what  you  requested. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEORGE  J.  DIETZ,  DIRECTOR,  INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS,  AMERICAN  FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Dietz.  We  have  heard  this  morning  a  whole  lot  about  480’s 
economic  aid  aspects.  Farm  Bureau  is  interested  in  keeping  interna¬ 
tional  trade  at  a  high  level,  and  I  think  we  should  not  forget  that  this 
is  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act.  We  are  in  favor  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  law  for  2  years.  We  are  slightly  under  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  position;  we  believe  we  should  have  $1,250  million  for  the  first 
year  and  $750  million  for  the  second  year. 

I  have  a  chart  which  we  have  worked  out  over  here,  Senator,  which 
I  think  you  would  be  interested  in  seeing,  if  I  may  just  show  this  to 
the  committee.  I  think  you  will  be  interested  in  seeing  it.  This  is  an 
analysis  of  total  farm  exports  and  the  percentages  that  have  moved 
out  during  fiscal  year  1957  under  the  480  agreement,  the  mutual 
security  program  and  a  very  small  amount  under  Export-Import 
Bank  loans.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  happened  to  place  rice 
first,  but  you  can  see,  and  I  think  you  will  agree,  that  international 
trade,  to  be  sound  in  the  future  and  if  we  are  to  build  sound  future  mar¬ 
kets  for  our  farm  commodities,  has  to  be  for  dollars.  We  have  to  work 
for  this.  Seventy-one  percent  of  our  rice  export  was  shipped  out, 
either  under  480,  mutual  security  or  Export-Import  Bank  loans.  In 
wheat  it  was  68  percent.  In  feed  grains  it  is  63  percent;  cotton  is 
37  percent. 
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The  Chairman.  Livestock-dairy. 

Mr.  Dietz.  34  percent. 

The  Chairman.  Vegetable  oil  seed.  . 

Mr.  Dietz.  Thirty  percent.  Tobacco  was  9  percent.  Fruits  and 
vegetables  were  7  percent. 

Now,  it  is  important  that  we  should  consider  and  understand  what 
large  quantities  move  under  Government  programs. 

Senator  Aiken.  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Dietz,  we  want  to  take  into 
consideration  that  rice  went  largely  to  southern  Asiatic  countries  for 
relief  purposes;  and  we  would  have  bought  it,  if  we  hadn’t  had  Public 
Law  480,  and  shipped  it  to  them.  .  . 

Mr.  Dietz.  I  would  also  like  to  add  here  that  we  are  m  opposition 
to  the  55  shipping  restriction.  We  feel  we  have  lost  markets  because 
of  this  requirement. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  do  you  cover  that  in  your  statement? 

Mr.  Dietz.  We  do.  Another  thing  I  want  to  add  very  briefly  is  we 
think  there  should  be  no  world  food  reserve  of  any  sort.  We  believe 
this  matter  has  to  be  flagged  and  observed  by  Congress.  That  is  all 
I  have,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Dietz  is  as  follows :) 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  pre¬ 
sent  to  this  committee  its  recommendations  regarding  Public  Law  480,  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act. 

The  1954  policies  of  the  AFBF  stated  : 

“Surplus  farm  products  that  cannot  be  sold  abroad  for  dollars  should  be 
offered  for- sale  and  export  through  private  channels,  under  limitations  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  exchange  for  local  currencies.” 

Based"  on  this  policy  Farm  Bureau  vigorously  supported  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act.  This  act  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  in  July  1954.  It  was  designed  as  a  3-year  program 
and  $700  million  was  authorized  for  sales  for  foreign  currency. 

The  three  main  objectives  of  the  Public  Law  4S0  program  were:  (1)  to  reduce 
surpluses  by  making  possible  sales  of  farm  products  in  addition  to  the  normal 
dollar  sales:  (2)  to  establish  private  trade  channels  for  sales  of  farm  products 
which  could  be  continued  with  dollar  sales  after  the  termination  of  the  program ; 
and  (3)  to  use  part  of  the  currency  received  from  such  sales  to  develop  new 
markets  or  expand  old  markets  for  farm  products.  In  our  opinion  these  objec¬ 
tives  are  still  sound.  There  is  no  reason  to  alter  them. 

In  1955  and  1956  Farm  Bureau  supported  legislation  which  increased  the 
original  $700  million  of  foreign  currency  sales  to  $3  billion.  In  1957  Farm 
Bureau  recommended  to  Congress  a  further  extension  for  2  years  and  an 
increased  authorization  of  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1958. 

Farm  Bureau  1958  policies  state : 

“We  recommend :  Extension  of  Public  Law  480.  Farm  Bureau  takes  pride 
in  its  leadership  in  developing  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act.  This 
law  has  been  successful  in  moving  substantial  quantities  of  surplus  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  into  foreign  markets.  We  recommend  that  this  law  be  extended  and  ade¬ 
quate  funds  provided.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  program  should  be  ter¬ 
minated  as  soon  as  our  agricultural  surplus  situation  will  permit.  Public  Law 
480  was  designed  as  a  temporary  program  to  help  relieve  problems  caused  by 
unrealistic  domestic  farm  programs.  It  is  not  a  permanent  solution  nor  a 
satisfactory  substitute  for  trade  for  dollars. 

“Sales  for  foreign  currency  must  not  replace  sales  for  dollars.  Public  Law 
480  sales  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  those  countries  which  lack  sufficient 
dollar  exchange  to  purchase  our  farm  products.” 

Based  on  the  above  policy,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  Board  of 
Directors  at  its  January  meeting,  decided  as  follows :  “We  recommend  exten¬ 
sion  of  Public  Law  480  for  2  years,  and  that  the  following  funds  be  provided: 
$1,250  million  for  the  first  year ;  $750  million  for  the  second  year.” 
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The  original  law  establishing  Public  Law  480  prescribed  a  temporary  program 
with  a  3-year  limitation.  While  it  has  been  necessary  to  extend  the  law  beyond 
this  period,  Farm  Bureau  has  emphasized  that  it  is  imperative  to  recognize  that 
Public  Law  480  is  a  temporary  program.  Congressional  committee  reports  on 
these  extensions  also  have  emphasized  this  point. 

Agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  year  1956-57  amounted  to  .$4.7  billion.  About 
42  percent  of  our  exports  moved  under  direct  Government  programs  such  as 
sales  for  foreign  currency,  gifts  and  barter  (title  I  of  Public  Law  480  accounted 
for  19  percent).  Sales  for  dollars  increased  by  $048  million  with  cotton  sales 
under  the  cotton  export  subsidy  program  accounting  for  75  percent  of  the 
increase.  Dollar  export  sales  of  wheat  were  also  subsidized.  (See  attach¬ 
ments.)  If  we  included  the  exports  made  possible  by  subsidizing  the  sales 
price,  it  is  estimated  that  about  70  percent  of  our  exports  were  the  result  of 
some  form  of  Government  assistance.  These  data  are  alarming.  We  feel 
that  it  would  be  extremely  unhealthy  for  American  agriculture,  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  continue  over  a  protracted  period  of  time. 

SHOULD  PUBLIC  LAW  4  80  BECOME  PERMANENT? 

Farm  Bureau  thinks  that  it  should  not.  A  program  of  sales  for  foreign 
currency  can  benefit  American  agriculture  only  a  limited  length  of  time  before 
markets  start  orienting  to  this  way  of  doing  business.  The  trade  becomes 
acclimated,  as  it  were,  to  such  sales.  In  short,  customer  nations  start  to  con¬ 
sider  unconsciously  or  consciously,  the  Public  Law  480  operations  as  a  normal 
part  of  commercial  trade.  There  are  indications  that  just  this  already  has 
happened  in  some  instances.  We  view  with  serious  concern  evidence  that  some 
countries  are  adjusting  their  dollar  exchange  so  that  very  little  of  it  is  used 
for  the  purchase  of  American  farm  products.  They  are  taking  for  granted 
that  they  will  be  able  to  purchase  a  substantial  portion  of  their  food  and  fiber 
needs  from  the  United  States  with  local  currency.  This  places  United  States 
farm  products  in  a  very  vulnerable  position  and  jeopardizes  future  dollar 
markets. 

There  are  further  indications  that  some  countries  are  requesting  Public 
Law  480  agreements  before  attempting  to  purchase  American  farm  products 
through  other  means.  Sales  for  foreign  currency  should  be  utilized  to  increase 
total  agricultural  trade,  not  to  replace  trade  through  regular  channels.  Pro¬ 
grams  are  available  which  provide  favorable  terms  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of 
United  States  food  and  fiber.  Foreign  customers  should  be  encouraged  to  fully 
explore  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  credit  sales  and  Export-Import  loans 
before  being  offered  the  Public  Law  480  program. 

United  States  representatives  at  all  levels  should  make  this  crystal  clear 
to  all  foreign  customers.  Public  Law  480  agreements  should  be  recommended 
only  where  there  is  strong  evidence  that  sales  can  be  made  in  no  other  manner 
or  that  total  food  and  fiber  consumption  will  be  increased.  These  factors  make 
it  imperative  that  in  extending  Public  Law  480,  Congress  should  indicate  that 
Public  Law  480  is  a  temporary  measure  and  that  a  more  permanent  basis  for 
trade  should  be  developed.  Foreign  countries  should  not  come  to  depend  on 
“easy  sales”  through  this  program. 

CONCERN  ABOUT  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURE  BECOMING  TOO  DEPENDENT  ON  PUBLIC 

LAW  480 

There  is  some  evidence  that  American  agriculture  is  becoming  too  dependent 
on  Public  Law  480  type  programs. 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  moving  substantial  portions  of  our  surpluses 
into  export  markets,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have  not  been  successful  in  re¬ 
moving  the  Government  incentives  for  surplus  production.  As  a  consequence, 
United  States  farmers  have  continued  to  produce  in  excess  of  effective  market 
demand. 

When  Public  Law  480  was  passed  on  July  10,  1954,  CCC  had  titles  or  held 
loans  on  $6  billion  worth  of  agricultural  surpluses.  Three  years  later,  at  the 
close  of  fiscal  year  1957,  agricultural  surpluses  amounted  to  $7.3  billion.  In 
short,  we  have  had  to  run  very  fast  in  our  export  program  to  stand  still  (and 
perhaps  lose  a  little  ground)  in  our  surplus  situation. 

Objections  from  competitor  nations  whose  friendship  and  cooperation  is 
necessary  to  the  United  States  have  not  been  infrequent.  Some  of  these  nations 
are  very  good  customers  of  American  farmers.  However,  for  the  most  part,  they 
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have  recognized  that  our  serious  surplus  situation  required  programs  to  move 
substantial  portions  of  United  States  production  into  the  export  markets.  These 
competitor  nations  have  been  willing  to  accept  such  programs  as  a  temporary 
means  of  alleviating  our  surplus  problem.  We  can  expect  hostile  reactions 
from  them  should  we  not  show  our  firm  intention  of  preventing  sales  for  foreign 
currency  from  becoming  a  permanent  means  of  exporting  American  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  We  repeat,  we  do  not  believe  they  will  accept  a  permanent  Public  Law  480 
operation  without  serious  retaliation. 


BABTEE 

Farm  Bureau  also  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  renew  its  support  for  the 
principle  of  the  barter  program.  Farm  Bureau  policies  state  : 

“Our  essential  raw  materials  stockpiling  program  should  be  continued  with 
proper  safeguards.  .Surplus  farm  products  should  be  traded  under  Public  Law 
480  and  otherwise,  for  essential  materials  that  may  be  stored  indefinitely  with¬ 
out  deterioration.  Security  stockpiles  should  be  isolated  from  normal  domestic 
requirements  and  used  only  in  case  of  national  emergency.” 

We  feel  that  it  is  possible  to  conduct  an  effective  barter  program  without  dis¬ 
placing  dollar  sales. 

DANGEES  OF  THE  WOELD  FOOD  BANK 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  opposed  to  any  world  food-bank 
scheme.  The  dangers  are  real:  (1)  The  United  Nations  is  a  political  body.  It 
is,  therefore,  necessarily  subjected  to  political  intrigues.  The  Soviet  bloc  is  a 
bloc  is  a  vigorous  and  powerful  force  in  this  organization.  We  should  not  allow 
American  farm  surpluses  to  fall  under  the  control  of  the  United  Nations  or  any 
similar  world  body;  (2)  a  world  food  bank  would  tend  to  regulate  and  unavoid¬ 
ably  control  world  prices  and  markets;  (3)  it  would  have  a  disruptive  effect  on 
international  commerce. 

MUTUALLY  ADVANTAGEOUS  TEADE 

The  true  objectives  of  the  American  farmer  should  be  expanded  dollar  mar¬ 
kets.  Farm  Bureau  supports  a  5-year  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agree¬ 
ments  program. 

Farm  Bureau  considers  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  more  fundamental  to  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  foreign  markets  than  such  temporary  programs 
as  sales  for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  It  also  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  permanent  policy  of  large  appropriations  for  so-called  economic  aid, 
paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 

Unless  we  permit  our  foreign  customers  the  right  of  selling  their  products  in 
the  United  States  and  earning  dollar  exchange,  the  goal  of  expanded  dollar 
markets  for  American  farm  products  will  be  impossible  to  attain. 
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[Attachment  I] 

Agricultural  exports  fiscal  year  1957  ( estimated ) 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Commodity 

Total 

exports 

Exports 
under  Gov¬ 
ernment 
programs  1 

Outside  of 
programs 

Percentage 
under  Gov¬ 
ernment 
programs 

Wheat . . . . . . . 

958 

655 

303 

68 

Feed  grains _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

361 

227 

134 

63 

Rice . . . . . . 

190 

134 

50 

71 

Rye . 

91 

9 

82 

10 

47 

Cotton.. _ _ _ _ 

1,115 

700 

525 

590 

Livestock  products  (dairy) . . . . 

240 

460 

34 

Vegetable  oil  and  o'lseeds . . 

455 

135 

320 

30 

Fruits  and  vegetables . . . . . . 

363 

25 

338 

7 

Tobacco . .  . . 

340 

30 

310 

9 

Other.. . . . 

151 

20 

131 

13 

Total . . . . . . 

4, 724 

2,000 

2,724 

42 

1  Programs:  Public  Law  480,  all  titles,  mutual  socurity  402,  Export-Import  Bank  loans  (only  $70,000,000). 
Source:  USDA. 

[Attachment  II] 


Title  I,  Public  Law  480,  the  Agriculture  Trade  Development  Act — Commodity 
composition  of  all  agreements  signed  through  June  30, 1957 


Commodity 

Unit 

Approximate 

quantity 

CCC  cost 

Bushels . . 

Thousands 
453, 951. 0 
i  75, 048.  0 
22,  733.  0 
2,  665. 7 
16.7 
156, 125. 0 
160, 426. 0 
116,438.0 
1, 774,  617.  0 
3,000.0 
44.0 
123, 932. 0 
55.0 

Millions 
$1, 307. 5 
150.0 

260.3 

566.6 
.3 

40.9 

110.4 
40.2 

286.7 
1.2 

.4 

5.5 

2.5 

Feed  grains _ _ _ _ 

_ do  _  _ 

Rice . . . . . . . 

Hundredweight. 
Bale . . 

Cotton _ _ _  .  .  _ _ _ 

Cotton  linters  . . . . 

_ do . . 

Meat  products . . . . . . 

Pounds . . 

_ do _ _ 

Dairy  products . .  . . . 

_ do _ 

Fats  and  oils _ _ _ _ _ _ 

_ do . 

Poultrv . . . . . - _ _ 

..do _  _ 

Dry  edible  beans  . . . . . 

Hundredweight. .. 
Pounds _ _ 

Fruits  and  vegetables.  _ _ _  .  ._ 

Seeds . . . . . . . . 

Hundredweight. . . 

Total,  commodities.. _ _ _ _ 

2, 772. 5 
224.9 

Ocean  transportation . . . . . 

Im  Total _ _ _ 

2,997.4 

•  Corn,  29,941;  oats,  5,474;  barley,  32,025;  grain  sorghums,  5,795;  feed  wheat,  1,813. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Yes,  Senator. 

The  Chairman.  Y ou  have  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  a  very  brief  statement  which  I  would  like  to 
present  for  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  REUBEN  L.  JOHNSON,  JR.,  COORDINATOR  OF  LEGIS¬ 
LATIVE  SERVICES,  NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  Reuben  Johnson,  coordinator  of  legislative  serv¬ 
ices,  National  Farmers  Union.  It  is  my  privilege  to  present  recom- 
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mendations  of  Farmers  Union  for  the  broadening  and  extension  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 

The  opportunity  to  present  our  views  at  some  length  was  given  us 
last  year  at  the  hearing  on  Public  Law  480,  chaired  by  Senator 
Humphrey.  We  propose  today,  therefore,  to  limit  our  statement  to  a 
concise  review  of  our  recommendations.  We  invite  your  earnest 
consideration  of  the  following  suggestions. 

First:  We  favor  amending  title  I,  section  103  (b)  to  provide  for  a 
5-year  extension  of  the  law  with  an  annual  authorization  of  $2  billion. 

Second:  We  believe  there  is  justification  for  greatly  increasing  ac¬ 
tivity  under  title  II,  sections  203  and  204.  We  favor  a  5-year  extension 
of  this  title  with  a  goal  of  using  $1  billion  annually  in  its  imple¬ 
mentation. 

We  should  like  to  see  greater  use  of  voluntary  private  overseas  relief 
organizations  in  the  administration  of  title  II.  Such  organizations  as 
CARE  and  the  many  religious  organizations  should  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest  possible  extent  in  the  implementation  of  the  famine  and  relief 
provision  of  title  II. 

Third :  Section  201  should  be  clarified  to  make  certain  that  elimina¬ 
tion  of  chronic  poverty  in  friendly  nations  is  an  approved  purpose  of 
the  donations  ol  abundant  United  States  farm  products. 

Fourth:  We  urge  that  a  new  subsection  be  added  to  section  104,  as 
follows : 

Establishment  of  universal  free  systems  of  general  and  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  in  friendly  nations  without  such  systems. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  of  economic  growth  and  expan¬ 
sion  and  development  of  markets  where  90  percent  of  the  people  can¬ 
not  read  or  write  and  where  even  children  are  needed  at  home  for  the 
work  required  for  their  sustenance  and  clothing.  The  emerging  na¬ 
tions  cannot  get  off  of  economic  dead  center  unless  something  is  done 
from  the  outside  to  cut  through  the  cycle  of  poverty.  In  many  in¬ 
stances  this  assistance  can  be  given  in  the  form  of  long-term  loans  of 
food  for  which  payment  is  made  in  local  currencies.  Some  grants 
should  be  possible,  however,  if  repayment  of  the  full  amount  of  loans 
would  preclude  desired  economic  growth  of  the  nation  receiving  such 
aid. 

Fifth:  In  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy  economic  development, 
dollar  loans  are  authorized  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Farmers 
Union  has  supported  such  economic  assistance.  In  this  connection,  we 
should  like  tQ  urge  that  where  feasible  our  abundant  food  be  used  to 
aid  in  financing  capital  investment  projects  of  basic  economic  nature 
such  as  dams,  roads,  et  cetera.  Our  abundant  wheat  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  aiding  countries  such  as  India  in  providing  work  op¬ 
portunity  on  projects  which,  when  complete,  will  contribute  to  the 
upgrading  of  standards  of  living  generally. 

We  know  that  these  are  problems  to  be  solved  to  make  possible  such 
use  of  United  States  food  and  fiber  and  that  many  of  the  technicalities 
cannot  be  solved  through  enactment  of  legislation.  We  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  interest  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  would  be 
served  if  means  can  be  found  to  utilize  our  great  storehouse  of  food 
in  the  emerging  areas  of  the  world. 

Sixth :  Local  currencies  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  will  tend 
to  build  up  in  the  years  ahead  as  loans  are  repaid  and  as  we  continue 
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to  sell  our  farm  commodities  abroad  under  Public  Law  480.  We  hope 
that  we  can  make  prudent  uses  of  such  currencies  as  we  have  this  far 
in  the  economic  development  loans  that  have  been  made  to  about  35 
countries.  We  urge  in  this  connection  that  attention  be  given  by  your 
committee  to  greater  use  of  local  currencies  in  financing  purposeful 
and  educational  travel  of  farm  groups  and  others  to  friendly  nations 
and  in  bringing  farmers  and  others  in  the  nations  receiving  our  food 

to  visit  the  United  States.  . 

Seventh:  Provision  for  barter  should  be  retained  with  appropri¬ 
ate  action  by  the  committee  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
continue  the  full-scale  operation  of  section  303. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  agree  with  you  that  iron  ore 
in  the  backyard  of  the  United  States  is  desirable  where  it  is  possible 
to  swap  wheat  and  other  commodities  for  it. 

Eighth :  Food  is  now  contributing  greatly  to  the  attainment  of  the 
objectives  of  our  foreign  policy.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  clear 
also  that  food  can  be  used  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  at  present. 
We  hope  that  you  will  give  full  consideration  to  prudently  using 
greater  quantities  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities  as  you 
act  upon  legislation  to  extend  Public  Law  480. 

Since  it  is  becoming  increasingly  evident  that  Public  Law  480  opera¬ 
tions  are  complimentary  to  our  overall  foreign  policy  objectives,  we 
hope  that  you  will  continue  to  keep  the  record  straight  as  to  the  share 
of  the  cost  which  rightly  should  be  charged  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Ninth:  It  follows  logically,  Mr.  Chairman,  that — as  already  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  102— steps  be  taken  to  finance  out  of  funds  appro¬ 
priated  the  sale  and  exportation  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
whether  from  private  stocks  or  from  the  stocks  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Sections  201  and  202  should  be  amended  to  provide  that  commodi¬ 
ties  from  private  stocks  be  used  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  these 
sections. 

We  want  to  associate  ourselves  with  the  statements  made  earlier  by 
Senators  Humphrey  and  Symington  concerning  the  importance  of 
Public  Law  480  and  we  should  like  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  express 
support  for  the  bill  Senator  Humphrey  introduced  yesterday.  I  have 
reviewed  its  provisions  while  waiting  to  testify  and  find  it  fully 
consistent  with  the  views  of  Farmers  Union. 

Senator  Humphrey’s  bill  is  S.  3223. 

We  appreciate  your  courtesy  and  the  opportunity  given  for  the 
presentation  of  our  views  on  Public  Law  480. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson. 

Any  questions  ? 

Senator  Aiken.  No  questions. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  the  last  witness  is  Mr.  Norton. 

STATEMENT  OE  N.  J.  POST,  DIRECTOR,  DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL 
SERVICES,  NATIONAL  MILK  PRODUCERS  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Post.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  N.  J.  Post,  and  I  would  like  to  pre¬ 
sent  Mr.  Norton’s  statement. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  full  name,  sir? 
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Mr.  Post.  X.  .T.  Post,  director,  division  of  special  services,  National 
Milk  Produce rs  Federation. 

Let  me  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  Senator  Aiken,  that  Mr.  Norton  had 
hoped  and  planned  to  be  with  you  this  morning  but  his  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  House  subcommittee  was  put  over  until  today  and  he  could 
not  be  here. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  E.  M.  NORTON,  SECRETARY,  NATIONAL  MILK 
PRODUCERS  FEDERATION  (PRESENTED  BY  MR.  POST) 

Mr.  Post  (for  Mr.  Norton).  We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  the  policies  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  before 
this  committee  on  the  continuation  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act,  Public  Law  480. 

Our  membership  is  made  up  of  some  800  dairy  fanner  owned  and 
controlled  dairy  cooperatives  with  a  producer  membership  in  excess  of 
500,000  dairy-fann  families. 

We  have  supported  the  objectives  of  Public  Law  480  before  and 
since  its  enactment  on  July  10,  1954.  The  effectiveness  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  in  providing  outlets  for  the  beneficial  utilization  of  our  dairy 
production  has  been  and  continues  to  be  dramatically  demonstrated 
through  program  operations  under  titles  I,  II,  and  III  of  the  act. 

In  recognition  of  the  committee’s  wishes  that  testimony  at  this  time 
be  brief,  we  are  summarizing  the  points  we  respectfully  direct  to 
the  committee’s  attention : 

First:  Efforts  on  the  part  of  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  include  dairy  products  in  larger  volume  in  the  commodity 
makeup  of  agreements  under  title  I  should  continue.  If  advice  and 
counsel  of  the  dairy  industry  would  be  helpful  when  these  agreements 
are  being  negotiated,  we  would  be  pleased  to  make  such  advice  or 
counsel  available  to  the  Department. 

Second :  The  reports  on  distribution  programs  carried  on  in  foreign 
countries  by  the  voluntary  relief  agencies  under  title  III  are  forceful 
evidence  of  the  contribution  these  programs  are  making  toward  im¬ 
proving  the  nutritional  level  of  undernourished  peoples  in  friendly 
foreign  countries.  We  suggest  that  these  programs  have  significant 
foreign-aid  implications  and,  therefore,  consideration  should  be  given 
to  transferring  an  appropriate  part  of  these  costs  to  the  foreign-aid 
program. 

Third:  While  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  reimbursed 
under  titles  I  and  II,  we  suggest  that,  as  in  the  case  of  title  III,  these 
costs  should  be  more  properly  charged  to  foreign  aid. 

Fourth:  We  support  Senator  Humphrey’s  proposal  to  use  foreign 
currencies  accumulated  under  title  I  for  research  projects  to  develop 
additional  uses  for  United  States  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
various  countries. 

Fifth :  As  a  tool  toward  the  effective  management  of  excess  agricul¬ 
tural  production,  we  believe  that  annual  programing  for  the  various 
distribution  activities  such  as  foreign  relief  would  minimize  and 
could  remove  the  depressing  effect  which  Government  stocks  of  dairy 
products  have  on  producer  prices. 

Sixth :  The  amendment  to  title  I  enacted  last  year  which  provided 
that  up  to  25  percent  of  the  foreign  currencies  generated  under  each 
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title  I  agreement  would  be  available  for  loans  is  further  evidence  of  the 
farsightedness  of  the  Congress.  We  suggest  that  the  effectiveness  of 
this  provision  could  be  increased  if  the  provision  is  made  applicable 
to  the  foreign  currencies  heretofore  accured  rather  than  to  the  foreign 
currencies  to  be  accrued  under  agreements  negotiated  since  last 
August. 

Seventh :  The  proposals  to  extend  Public  Law  480  for  2  years  and 
increase  funds  available  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  are 
supported  by  our  organizations.  The  enactment  of  these  proposals 
would  bring  stability  to  program  planning  and  give  us  assurance  that 
adequate  funds  are  available  to  continue  the  program  on  an  accele¬ 
rated  basis. 

We  thank  the  committee  for  the  attention  given  our  support  of 
Public  Law  480. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Senator  Aiken.  Yes ;  I  have  one.  I  notice  you  support  the  proposal 
to  use  foreign  currencies  accumulated  under  title  I  for  research  proj¬ 
ects  to  develop  additional  uses  for  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  the  various  countries.  Isn’t  that  being  done  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Post.  Not  as  research.  It  is  being  used  for  market  development 
and  several  other  uses,  but  not  for  research. 

Senator  Aiken.  Didn’t  they  plan  to  use  some  $5  million  particu¬ 
larly  with  reference  to  soybeans  ? 

Mr.  Post.  There  is  none,  to  our  knowledge. 

Senator  Aiken.  Well.  I  suggested  soybeans  as  an  example.  I  think 
they  have  already  planned  to  use  $414  million  or  more  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

Mr.  Post.  Well,  such  a  proposal  would  certainly  tie  in  with  our 
present  interests. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  am  not  sure  whether  it  should  show  up  under 
the  Senate  appropriations  bill. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anybody  else?  Does  anybody  else  have 
anything  to  say.  If  not,  the  committee  will  stand  in  recess  until 
further  order  of  the  chairman. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:  50  a.  m.,  the  committee  recessed,  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 

(Additional  statements  filed  for  the  record  are  as  follows:) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  3,  1958. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  It  is  our  observation  that  activities  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  and  Development  Act  have  exerted  a  constructive  multiple  leverage 
on  our  foreign  economic  policy.  We  support  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
act  until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  no  longer  contributes  constructively  to 
our  doniestic  and  foreign  economic  policy,  and  urge  its  extension  by  appropriate 
authority  and  with  appropriate  funds  for  its  activities  from  time  to  time  as 
results  may  warrant.  It  is  obvious  that  private  traders  cannot  command  the 
dollar  exchange  in  trade  with  foreign  governmens  necessary  to  move  our  agricul¬ 
tural  products  in  world  commerce.  Dollar  exchange  has  been  freed  for  capital 
goods  and  industrial  purchases  by  the  creation  of  this  additional  exchange  for 
trade  in  agricultural  products. 

The  act  has : 

1.  Promoted  economic  development  in  underdeveloped  countries  to  increase 
payrolls  and  purchasing  power,  diversification,  and  economic  balance. 
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2.  Converted  abundant  agricultural  resources  into  an  American  asset  in  inter¬ 
national  economic  and  political  relations. 

3.  Conserved  dollar  exchange,  both  here  and  abroad,  for  industrial  purchases 
and  other  uses. 

4.  Accustomed  the  people  of  contracting  countries  to  a  higher  standard  of 
living,  and,  if  this  is  continued,  will  develop  a  permanent  effective  demand  for 
more  food  and  liber  products,  hence  contribute  to  market  development. 

5.  Promoted  convertibility  of  foreign  currencies  on  a  constructive  basis. 

6.  Contributed  to  stockpiles  of  strategic  materials. 

7.  Contributed  materially  to  relief  activities  of  private  organizations  which 
devote  voluntary  efforts  to  decentralized  distribution  of  foodstuffs. 

8.  Spurred  private  export  of  farm  products. 

9.  Leveled  off  and  reduced  the  accumulation  of  public  and  private  surplus  farm 
products  in  this  country. 

Objections  to  this  program  have  come  from  a  few  countries  which  export  a 
very  large  proportion  of  their  agricultural  production,  in  some  cases  90  percent 
of  the  total  production,  and  whose  agricultural  products  are  a  dominant  part  of 
their  total  exports.  In  contrast,  90  percent  of  our  agricultural  production  is 
consumed  at  home,  and  agricultural  exports  constitute  about  25  percent  of  our 
total  exports.  The  answer  to  their  problem  is  more  balanced  economic  develop¬ 
ment  and  industrial  diversification  at  home,  to  increase  the  domestic  demand  and 
consumption  of  their  own  agricultural  products.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  several 
countries,  formerly  heavy  suppliers  of  competitive  agricultural  products,  have 
become  importers  of  American  farm  products  since  embarking  on  economic 
diversification  under  our  economic-aid  program. 

The  overall  approach  to  the  worldwide  agricultural  problem  is  to  even  out  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution,  which  are  too  thin  in  some  areas  and  too  thick  in  other 
areas,  through  more  diversified  economic  development  and  the  trade  resulting 
therefrom. 

We  believe  the  multiple  values  of  operation  under  this  act  can  be  measurably 
increased  by  provision  for  disposal  of  accumulated  currencies,  through  sale  and 
loan,  to  industrial  and  trading  concerns  operating  in  the  area  of  the  currency 
origin. 

We  believe  that  the  maximum  amount  of  foreign  currency  acquired  from  sales 
under  this  act.  after  providing  for  United  States  Government  expenditures, 
including  market-development  projects,  in  the  country  of  origin,  and  for  loans  to 
the  local  government  for  internal  public-improvement  projects,  should  be  made 
available  under  the  Export-Import  Bank  through  established  banking  channels, 
for  loans  and  sales  to  American  private  enterprise,  and  then  to  foreign  private 
enterprise  for  industrial  and  commercial  development.  This  would  constitute 
primary  economic  development,  the  basis  for  all  lasting  market  development  in 
both  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Joun  J.  Ricgle, 

Secretary ,  National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives. 


New  York,  N.  Y.,  February  10, 1058. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ei.lender, 

Chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  :  Having  been  a  participant  in  the  barter  program  under  title  3 
of  Public  Law  480,  we  hereby  wish  to  respectfully  submit  the  following  observa¬ 
tions. 

Prior  to  the  requirement  of  “proof  of  additionality”  the  barter  program  was 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  lending  foreign  aid  through  the  honored  concept  of 
self-help  by  trade.  The  acquisition  of  materials  as  produced  abroad,  in  effect, 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  supply  of  dollars  to  those  parts  of  the  world  which  have 
suffered  a  dollar  shortage  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  The  dollars  so  created 
put  purchasing  power  into  hands  of  friendly  foreign  countries  which  could  use 
such  purchasing  power  not  only  to  buy  agricultural  products  from  the  United 
States,  but  from  our  allies  as  well;  such  purchasing  power,  however,  being  not 
limited  to  agricultural  products,  but  would  permit  purchases  of  other  products 
as  well.  In  other  words,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world,  in  terms  of  dollars, 
was  accordingly  increased ;  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural  products  on  the 
overall  being  thereby  also  stimulated. 
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The  acquisition  of  nonperishable  foreign  materials  of  sound  intrinsic  values 
with  relatively  low  storage  and  handling  costs  permitted  the  disposal  of  perishable 
agricultural  products  of  deteriorating  quality  and  values  with  prohibitive  storage 

and  handling  costs.  ...  .  ,,  .  ..  ,  . 

We  respectfully  submit  that  title  3  of  Public  Law  480  should  be  revitalized  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  by  direction  of  the  Congress,  particularly  exclud¬ 
ing  the  so-called  proof  of  additionality ;  for  which  detailed  requirements  have 


never  been  established. 
Respectfully  submitted. 


Mercantile  Metal  &  Ore  Corp., 
H.  Kostee,  Vice  President. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  February  4, 1958. 


Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman ,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender  :  The  national  chamber  recommends  extension  of 
Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  recommended  by  the  President,  but  believes  that  such  extension  should  be 
paired  with  other  steps,  also  proposed  by  the  President,  to  provide  more  realistic 
price  supports  on  farm  commodities. 

The  need  to  clean  up  the  surplus  situation  remains,  but  continued  governmental 
programs  to  subsidize  or  underwrite  exports  can  only  entrench  state  trading 
and  destroy  normal  markets.  Continued  piling  up  of  commodities  from  excessive 
production  creates  pressure  to  make  such  disposal  programs  permanent,  with 
undesirable  consequences. 

This  program  is  justified  only  so  far  as,  and  as  long  as,  it  makes  a  lasting 
contribution  to  cleaning  up  the  domestic  excessive  stock  situation.  The  program 
cannot,  we  believe,  make  such  a  contribution,  nor  will  the  situation  be  materially 
improved  if  we  continue  to  add  to  the  stocks  which  Government  must  dispose  of 
in  order  to  take  their  pressure  off  the  price  level  for  farm  products. 

This  program  is  antagonizing  friendly  nations  because  they  regard  it  as  govern- 
mentally  subsidized  and  unfair  competition  with  their  exports. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  make  this  letter  a  part  of  the  record  of  your 
current  hearings. 

Cordially  yours, 


Clarence  R.  Miles, 

Manager,  Legislative  Department,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States. 


Pendleton,  Oreg.,  February  11, 1958. 

Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Sr., 

Chairman,  Senate  Agricultural  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

National  Association  Wheat  Growers  recognizes  disposal  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  and  market  development  opportunities  provided  by  Public  Law  480 
are  necessary  and  important  part  of  agricultural  program.  Especially  during 
periods  when  many  agriculture  commodities  exceed  domestic  requirements. 

We,  therefore,  recommend  Public  Law  480  be  continued,  and  urge  it  be  adopted 
as  permanent  part  of  agricultural  program.  We  favor  continuation  and  expan¬ 
sion  market  development  activities  for  United  States  surplus  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480. 

Floyd  Root, 

President,  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 


Pendleton,  Oreg.,  February  11, 1958. 


Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Sr., 

Chairman,  Senate  Agricultural  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 


Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League  strongly  urges  support  of  position  of  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers  regarding  continuation  Public  Law  480. 

Jack  L.  Smith, 

President,  Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League. 
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TUESDAY,  FEBRUARY  11,  1958 

United  States  Senate, 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

W ashing  ton ,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10:15  a.  m.,  in  room  324, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  chairman,  presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Ellender  (chairman),  Humphrey,  Talmadge, 
and  Young. 

Also  present :  Senator  Hayden. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  come  to  order.  On  the  5th  of 
February,  when  we  had  our  last  hearings  on  Public  Law  480, 1  stated 
off  the  record  that  there  may  be  a  few  other  witnesses  to  be  heard. 
And  in  making  that  statement,  I  had  in  mind  a  request  made  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Arizona,  Senator  Hayden.  He  in¬ 
formed  me  last  Saturday  morning  that  the  witnesses  he  had  in  mind 
would  be  ready  to  testify  today.  So  that  is  the  purpose  of  calling 
this  meeting. 

Now,  Senator  Hayden,  the  floor  is  yours. 

Senator  Hayden.  I  have  two  Arizona  cotton  growers  here,  Mr. 
•Chairman.  One  is  Mr.  J.  Clyde  Wilson,  president,  Supima  Associa¬ 
tion.  I  have  asked  him  to  speak  first,  and  then  Mr.  Cecil  Collerette 
will  make  a  statement,  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  committee. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  Mr.  Wilson.  Have  a  seat,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  CLYDE  WILSON,  PRESIDENT,  SUPIMA 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  BUCKEYE,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  Senator  told  you,  I  am  J.  Clyde 
Wilson,  Buckeye,  Ariz.  I  am  president  of  the  Supima  Association  of 
America. 

I  want  to  thank  you  and  our  senior  Senator  for  this  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  thank  Senator  Hayden. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  am  thanking  both  of  you,  and  the  other  Sena¬ 
tors  of  your  committee.  We  have  many  problems  in  Supima,  and 
while  I  think  you  were  informed  that  I  would  testify  this  morning,  I 
merely  want  to  introduce  a  colleague  of  mine,  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  another  committee  hearing  which  I  am  supposed  to  be  at,  and 
I  didn’t  know  whether  I  could  be  two  places  at  once.  So.  Mr.  Cecil 
Collerette,  who  is  a  member  of  our  association,  a  former  member  of  the 
board  and  producer  of  Supima  cotton,  and  Avho  is  most  thoroughly 
versed  in  it,  will  make  our  statement  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Hayden.  Tell  them  what  “Supima”  is. 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  I  would  be  happy  to,  if  they  have  the  time. 
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I  will  tell  you  what  the  Supima  Association  is.  Supima  cotton  is 
what  we  call,  and  we  believe  it  is  substantiated  by  our  mills,  to  be  the 
world’s  finest  extra  long  staple  cotton.  The  history  of  the  Supima 
Association  and — the  history  of  long  staple  in  the  United  States  has 
been  a  history  of  rise  and  fall,  up  and  down,  no  consistency  and  no 
stability,  nothing. 

About  4  years  ago,  the  growers  of  extra  long-staple  cotton  in  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  west  Texas  made  up  their  minds  that  they  would 
either  produce  a  cotton  which  could  be  consumed  and  not  be  solely 
subject  to  commodity  credit  reception,  or  else  we  would  get  out  of 
the  cotton  business.  So  we  organized  the  Supima  Association  of 
America,  which  had  for  its  principles  three  basic  tilings :  (1)  a  superior 
cotton;  (2)  a  competitive  price;  (3)  an  aggressive  promotion  cam¬ 
paign. 

Last  year,  to  give  you  the  success  or  to  tell  you  the  success  of  our 
support  from  our  growers,  we  had  a  99  percent  participation  in  our 
program,  and  that  participation  consisted  of  $3  per  bale  contribution 
by  99  percent  of  every  bale  of  extra  long-staple  cotton  that  was  grown 
in  the  Southwest.  I  challenge  any  commodity  interest  in  the  United 
States  during  its  history  to  be  equal  to  it. 

We  have,  since  the  organization,  established  our  main  office  in 
El  Paso,  Tex.,  and  our  promotion  office  in  New  York  City.  At 
the  time  of  our  organization,  we  were  not  able  to  find  one  single 
piece  of  cloth  manufactured  out  of  United  States  grown  extra  long- 
staple  cotton.  And  today  we  have  IT,  18,  20  mills  that  are  spinning 
extra  long-stajffe  cotton. 

The  cotton  is,  so  the  mills  say,  and  all  the  tests  prove,  equivalent 
and  beter  than  Egyptian  Ivarnak.  But  we  are  confronted  with  lots 
of  problems. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  surplus  of  cotton.  In  the  second  place, 
we  have  a  95,000  bale  per  year  import  quota  of  foreign  cottons.  And 
in  the  third  place,  we  have  an  annual  consumption  of  about  110,000 
to.  120,000  bales  of  cotton.  So  that  we  are  continually  confronted 
with  a  supply  situation  which  prevents  the  expansion  of  our  acreage 
which  will  permit  us  to  supply  our  mills  with  the  qualities  of  cotton 
and  the  volume  of  our  own  cotton  that  they  require. 

In  other  words,  this  year  we  will  produce  in  the  neighborhood  of 
80,000  bales  of  extra  long-staple  cotton.  Of  this  80,000  bales,  like 
other  commodities,  probably  75  percent  of  it  will  be  high-quality 
cotton  and  25  percent  will  be  the  lower  qualities  of  cotton.  We  have 
not  accumulated  enough  volume  or  enough  stability  in  the  production 
of  these  various  qualities  to  justify  the  mills  utilizing  our  lower 
quality  cotton,  and  we  do  not  have  enough  of  the  high  qualities,  the 
top  qualities,  to  provide  the  mills  with  their  demands. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  is  the  high  quality  and  low-quality  cotton 
grown  m  the  same  field  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  select  it? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No.  It  depends  entirely  upon  the  time  of  harvesting 
and  the. weather  conditions  basically  at  the  time  of  harvest.  For  in- 
s^^ce?  the  early  part  of  the  season  practically  all  of  our  cotton 
will  he  No,  1,  2,  or  3  grades-— they  are  graded  a  little  differently 
than  upland,  just  the  same  as  in  your  upland  cotton  your  early  har- 
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vesting  is  your  Middling,  and  your  later  harvesting  which  has  been 
exposed  to  more  weather  conditions  and  more  adverse  conditions  will 
be  the  lower  grades. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  what  is  the  staple  length  of  the  finest 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  staple  length  will  run  from  1%  on  up.  That 
is  the  minimum. 

The  Chairman.  And  how  about  your  lower  grades  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  will  all  staple  about  that  minimum  length.  But 
they  just  don’t  have  quite  the  strength  and  quite  the  length  and  the 
quality  of  fiber. 

Well,  that  is  basically  the  story  of  Supima.  I  could  go  on  for  a 
longtime. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production 
between  that  and  the  upland  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  You  can  estimate  that  very  readily.  Our  yield  in  the 
entire  Southwest,  where  we  produce  this  cotton,  is  just  about  a  bale 
to  the  acre  average.  The  same  area  in  upland  cotton  has  an  average 
of  just  a  little  less  that  2  bales. 

Now,  we  are  improving  the  quality  of  this  cotton  all  the  time. 
We  have  a  rather  extensive  breeding  program.  And  we  are  not  con¬ 
tent  with  it.  It  is  the  best  there  is,  but  it  still  is  not  good  enough. 

The  Chairman.  All  this  is  under  irrigation  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  All  under  irrigation ;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  What  is  the  price  of  the  cotton,  the  best 
quality  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  The  top  price  of  this  quality  cotton  runs  from  58 
to  63  cents  at  the  present  time.  We  have  twice  reduced  the  price  of 
this  cotton.  It  was  too  high — we  couldn’t  be  competitive.  And  this 
year  we  are  going  to  reduce  it  again.  Because  of  the  variety  of  cot¬ 
ton  which  has  been  developed,  we  can  produce  it  more  economically 
per  unit  cost  than  the  old  cottons.  And  as  we  have  progressed  in  our 
development  of  this  cotton  and  our  experience  in  growing  it,  we  know 
what  we  can  produce  it  for,  and  this  year  we  are  going  to  ask  for 
another  reduction  in  price. 

Senator  Talmadge.  What  is  the  price  of  Egyptian  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  the  Egyptians  have  a  faculty  of  selling  cotton 
just  under  what  we  sell  ours  for. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Are  there  any  other  areas  of  the  world  that 
produce  this  cotton  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes;  there  are  four  major  producing  areas — the 
Ignited  States,  Egypt,  Sudan,  and  Peru. 

The  Chairman.  You  overlooked  Russia. 

Mr.  Wn  .son.  Well,  I  don’t  know  whether  Russia  produces  it.  They 
buy  an  awful  lot. 

The  Chairman.  Yes;  I  saw  a  lot  of  the  fields  around  Tashkat  and 
Ahnata.  The  cotton  they  produce  is  long  staple,  ranging  from  iy5  to 
1%.  They  don’t  grow  anything  under  1  y5. 

Air.  Wilson.  Do  they  get  any  yield  out  of  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  About  two  bales  per  acre.  They  produce  from 
7 1/2  to  8  million  bales  of  cotton  per  year,  and  the  average  staple  length, 
as!  recall,  is  1% — that  is  the  average — almost  three-fifths. 

Mr.  Wilson.  They  surely  don’t  have  the  staple  quality  that  we  or 
the  Egyptians  do,  because  they  do  buy  a  lot  of  Egyptian  long-staple 
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cotton.  Now,  Peruvian  cotton  is  a  very  fine  quality  cotton.  It  makes- 
a  very  fine  and  luxuriant  cloth.  But  it  does  not  have  the  strength  that 
our  staple  has,  and  consequently  is  not  competitive  with  our  cotton,  so 
far  as  quality  is  concerned,  although  it  is  a  very  pretty  cotton.  And  we 
do  import  quite  a  bit  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall,  you  voluntarily  asked  that  the  support 
price  be  lowered  in  this  Congress ;  did  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes  sir,  90  to  75  percent  of  parity. 

The  Chairman.  And  it  is  now  75  percent  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  now  75  percent,  sir,  and  we  hope  this  year  that 
Congress  will  go  along  with  us  in  legislation  to  reduce  it  to  a  minimum, 

of  60  percent  of  parity.  . 

The  Chairman.  Well,  why  have  any  price  supports  at  all  tor  that 

cotton  ?  .... 

Mr.  Wilson.  Well,  that  is  a  story,  too.  We  have  a  situation  in  the 
West,  as  you  have  all  over  the  Cotton  Belt,  where  we  have  restricted 
upland  planting,  and  we  have  had  this  experience  before  of  uncon¬ 
trolled  planting  of  long-staple  cotton  when  there  was  restrictions  on 
short.  And  we  have  produced  such  an  excessive  amount,  that  it  is 
thrown  completely  out  of  balance.  And  we  just  don’t  want  to  take  that 
risk  again. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  are  you  advocating  60  percent  support  for 
the  upland,  too  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  No  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Only  the  higher  grade  and  high  price  cotton. 

Mr.  Wilson.  It  is  a  high-priced  cotton,  and  we  have  improved  the 
quality  and  productivity  of  it  to  where  we  think  it  can  be  competitive. 

Senator  Talmadge.  What  percentage  of  the  cotton  goes  into  the- 

ccc? 

Mr.  Wilson.  This  year  it  looks  like  a  substantial  amount  will  go 
into  CCC  temporarily,  because  Egypt  has  undersold  us  this  year,  and 
that  is  why  we  want  to  put  the  price  down.  We  believe  we  can  be  com¬ 
petitive  with  any  long-staple  producing  area  in  the  world. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Do  you  export  any  of  your  production  ? 

Mr.  Wilson.  Yes ;  last  year  we  exported  a  substantial  amount,  when 
we  had  this  Egyptian  crisis,  or  the  Suez  crisis.  We  exported  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount.  I  was  advised  this  morning  there  was  some  3,500 
bales  exported  this  last  week  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  France,  I 
believe.  And  so  many  of  these  countries  want  our  cotton.  But  we 
simply  cannot  get  volume  enough  to  even  have  them  think  about  buy¬ 
ing  it  from  us.  We  have  had  a  maximum  of  about  80,000  acres  allot¬ 
ment,  and  that  is  just  not  enough  to  serve  some  of  the  mills.  We  have 
talked  to  the  European  mills  and  they  tell  us  “We  use  as  much  cotton 
as  you  grow,  so  we  can’t  look  to  you  for  supply,  although  we  would 
like  to  have  it.” 

Thank  you  very  kindly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  present  Mr. 
Cecil  Collerette. 

The  Chairman.  Have  a  seat,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CECIL  H.  COLLERETTE,  SUPIMA  ASSOCIATION  OF 
AMERICA,  CASA  GRANDE,  ARIZ. 

Mr.  Collerette.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  we 
certainly  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to  come  before  your 
committee  and  bring  you  some  of  our  problems. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Cecil  H.  Collerette.  I  am  a  cotton 
farmer  from  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.  Today  I  am  appearing  in  behalf 
of  the  Supima  Association  of  America,  which  is  an  organization  rep¬ 
resenting  the  extra  long  staple  cottongrowers  of  west  Texas,  New 
Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

The  extra  long  staple  cottongrowers  need  several  legislative  actions 
during  the  present  session  of  Congress  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
they  have  set  out  to  achieve.  These  are  to  make  available  an  adequate 
supply  of  good  quality  extra  long  staple  cotton  at  competitive  prices 
and  to  aggressively  promote  consumption  of  that  cotton.  But  our 
testimony  is  confined  to  one  of  these;  namely,  making  extra  long 
staple  cotton  eligible  for  export  financing  under  Public  Law  480. 

Public  Law  480  is  designed  to  facilitate  the  export  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  by  accepting  foreign  currencies  in  payment  for 
the  export  instead  of  dollars.  Air.  Chairman,  we  support  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  continuation  of  this  law. 

Public  Law  is  administered  under  agreements  with  friendly  na¬ 
tions.  In  negotiating  such  agreements,  the  act  directs  that  the  United 
States  shall  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  the  usual  mar¬ 
ketings  of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  the  sales  under  the 
act  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices.  The  act  further  specifies 
that  the  United  States  shall  afford  any  friendly  nation  to  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  purchase  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  the  United 
States. 

Air.  Chairman,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  offering  extra  long  staple 
cotton  for  sale  under  Public  Law  480  would  fully  meet  these  and  the 
other  conditions  of  the  act.  In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  on  2  occasions  in  the  last  6  months  declared  extra  long 
staple  cotton  to  be  a  surplus  agricultural  commodity.  One  was  when 
he  proclaimed  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  on  the  1958 
crop.  The  other  was  when  he  listed  extra  long  staple  cotton  along 
with  other  commodities  as  surplus  in  connection  with  section  211  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  This  section  provides  that  no  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
be  in  surplus  supply  shall  be  eligible  for  a  loan  or  payment  under  an 
agricultural  program  if  it  is  grown  on  newly  irrigated  or  drained 
lands  within  any  Federal  project. 

The  definition  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  Public  Law 
480  is  the  same  as  that  in  the  other  two  acts,  although  the  language 
used  is  slightly  different.  Attached  hereto  for  the  committee’s  infor¬ 
mation  is  the  definition  of  a  surplus  commodity  under  those  three 
statutes. 

The  Chairman.  Air.  Collerette,  is  it  your  view  that  the  long-staple 
cotton  we  are  discussing  now  comes  within  the  purview  of  the  defi¬ 
nitions  that  you  have  referred  to  ? 

Air.  Collerette.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  when  the  committee  met  on  the  fifth, 

I  pointed  up  to  Dr.  Paarlberg  that  the  committee  had  placed  language 
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in  the  report  of  conference  to  the  effect  that  there  would  be  no  dis¬ 
crimination  made  against  upland  and  long-staple  cotton.  And  is  it 
your  view  that  that  is  not  sufficient?  Can  you  give  us  examples,  if 
you  have  any,  of  where  the  Department  of  Agriculture  did  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  long  staple  ? 

Mr.  Collerette.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  next  statement  or  two 
here  I  cover  that. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  I  am  sorry  to  anticipate  you. 

Mr.  Collerette.  Despite  having  made  the  declaration  of  finding 
extra  long-staple  cotton  surplus  on  two  occasions  and  having  pub¬ 
lished  that  fact  in  the  Federal  Register,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
have  extra  long  staple  cotton  financed  under  Public  Law  480. 

Regarding  the  other  provision  of  Public  Law  480,  which  we  men¬ 
tioned,  it  seems  clear  that  world  prices  would  not  be  unduly  disrupted 
if  extra  long-staple  cotton  were  made  eligible  under  Public  Law  480, 
because  the  world  price  of  that  kind  of  cotton  is  selling  slightly  below 
the  United  States  Government  loan  level. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  faced  this  situation. 
For  the  past  18  months  we  have  had  a  number  of  conferences  with 
top-level  people  at  the  Department  of  Agriculture — including  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson,  himself — at  which  time  we  have  tried  to  get  them  to 
make  our  cotton  eligible  under  Public  Law  480.  Last  summer,  since 
we  had  not  succeeded  in  our  efforts,  we  brought  the  matter  to  the 
attention  of  Members  of  the  Congress.  This  resulted  in  a  statement 
being  included  in  the  conference  report,  which  extended  Public  Law 
480,  to  the  effect  that  Congress  expected  our  cotton  to  be  made  eligible 
for  export  under  Public  Law  480.  The  conference  report,  dated 
July  5, 1957,  Report  No.  683,  stated  : 

In  this  connection  the  committee  of  conference  expects  that  extra  long-staple 
cotton  will  be  sold  under  the  authority  of  this  act,  as  is  upland  cotton,  to  any 
friendly  nation  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  this  commodity  may  compete 
with  a  similar  commodity  produced  outside  the  United  States,  and  that  all 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  regardless  of  the  kind  will  be  made  available 
for  sale  under  the  act  without  the  imposition  of  conditions  which  would  prevent 
or  tend  to  interfere  with  their  sale.  Rather  than  in  any  way  seeking  to  dis¬ 
courage  or  impede  the  sales  of  such  surplus  commodities,  their  sales  should  be 
emphasized  if  it  appears  that  by  such  sale  under  this  act  a  future  market  for 
dollars  in  the  regular  course  of  international  trade,  may  be  established  for 
such  commodities. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  follow¬ 
ing  the  adoption  of  the  conference  report,  was  completely  sympa¬ 
thetic  with  our  position  and  we  have  heard  that  they  went  so  far  as 
to  notify  the  agricultural  attaches  that  extra  long-staple  cotton  was 
being  made  eligible.  We  understand  that  in  a  matter  of  days  after 
this  was  done,  the  action  was  rescinded. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  what  evidence  have  you  of  that?  Where  did 
you  get  that  information  ? 

Mr.  Collerette.  I  don’t  know  as  we  could  pin  it  down  without 
maybe  stepping  on  someone’s  toes,  but  it  was  common  knowledge  that 
the  action  was  rescinded  by  the  State  Department.  We  have  no  way 
of  proving  that,  however. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Collerette.  This  is  not  the  only  action  which  has  been  taken 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  extra  long-staple  cotton  from  being  eligible 
under  Public  Law  480.  Recently  the  following  appeared  in  one  of 
the  newsletters  sent  out  from  Washington. 
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Spain  didn’t  want  Sudanese  extra  long-staple  cotton  even  if  their  prices  were 
lower.  Spain  prefers  our  extra  long  staple,  even  at  higher  prices  but  State 
Department  barred  exports  of  our  extra  long  staple  even  though  USDA  has 
for  2  months  declared  it  in  surplus — has  to,  because  of  the  legal  formula  that 
applies.  State  Department  even  asked  USDA  to  refrain  from  exporting  long- 
staple  cotton  because  of  fear  of  getting  in  bad  with  Egyptians  and  Sudanese. 

Mr.  Chairman,  recognizing  that  much  of  the  information  contained 
in  some  of  these  newsletters  is  based  on  speculation,  we  would  not  have 
included  it  in  our  testimony  if  we  had  not  obtained  this  same  informa¬ 
tion  from  an  authoritative  source,  but  one  which  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  quote. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  that  in  executive  session?  T 
would  like  to  find  out. 

Mr.  Collkrette.  Yes,  sir;  I  would  do  that  in  executive  session. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Before  you  leave,  I  want  you  to  give 
me  the  names  of  those  people,  so  I  can  find  out  about  it.  Now,  we 
have  here  present  Mr.  Gwynn  Garnett,  whom  I  hope  to  call  soon  after 
3’ou  get  through,  and  try  to  explore  that  further.  Proceed. 

Mr.  Collkrette.  We  have  been  unable  under  present  law,  even  with 
the  language  of  the  conference  report,  to  make  long-staple  cotton 
eligible  for  financing  under  Public  Law  480.  Our  only  recourse  is 
to  ask  you  for  specific  legislation  for  extra  long-staple  cotton. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  ask  that  this  committee  approve  an 
amendment  in  connection  with  the  extension  of  that  act  which  would 
prevent  extra  long-staple  cotton  from  being  discriminated  against  in 
the  administration  of  Public  Law  480  and  make  it  available  for  export 
financing  under  that  act,  so  long  as  it  is  in  surplus  supply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  finishes  our  statement.  We  certainly  appreciate 
your  hearing  us,  and  the  members  of  your  committee.  We  will  be 
happy  to  try  to  answer  any  further  questions. 

The  Chairman.  Before  }tou  leave  the  stand,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Garnett  something. 

Mr.  Garnett,  you  have  heard  the  statement  of  this  gentleman  to 
the  effect  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  stated  that  this  long- 
staple  cotton  would  be  made  available — that  is  on  Public  Law  480 — 
and  later  on  this  was  withdrawn.  Is  there  airy  truth  in  that? 

STATEMENT  OF  GWYNN  GARNETT,  ADMINISTRATOR,  FOREIGN 

AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURE— Resumed 

Mr.  Garnett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  furnish  for  the  record  the  statements — - 
your  first  statement,  that  is  the  one  making  it  eligible,  and  then  the 
one  in  which  3tou  withdrew  it.  And  I  want  to  ask  you  why  it  is  you 
withdrew  it. 

Mr.  Garnett.  Well,  the  laws  of  the  Congress  made  it  incumbent 
upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  declare  the  extra-long-staple 
cotton  in  surplus.  In  the  Department’s  routine  procedures,  it  was 
then  added  to  the  list  of  commodities  eligible  for  programing  under 
Public  Law  480. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  that  is  in  accord  with  the  witness’  testimony. 
Now,  we  are  particularly  anxious  to  find  out  when  that  change  of 
heart  came  about,  and  why,  and  who  did  it. 
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Mr.  Garnett.  This  was  withdrawn,  not  permanently,  but  on  a  tem¬ 
porary  basis,  because  of  an  extremely  sensitive  situation  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  Chairman.  Through  whom? 

Mr.  Garnett.  Well,  I  could  say  that  this  was  a  stall  Government 

a°The  Chairman.  Not  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  I  hope. 

Mr.  Garnett.  It  was  not  initiated  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.. 

The  Chairman.  Was  it  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Garnett.  They  were  the  ones  that  brought  to  the  combined 
Government  attention  the  sensitiveness  at  that  time  of  the  Middle 
East  long-staple-cotton  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  ? 

Senator  Young.  No. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  question  you  further  about  that  *n  execu¬ 
tive  session. 

Mr.  Garnett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Maybe  get  the  State  Department  up  here. 

Any  further  questions  of  the  witness  ? 

Senator  Young.  Just  one  question.  You  are  under  acreage  quota 
the  same  as  producers  of  other  cotton,  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Collerette.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  acreage  allotments  and  market¬ 
ing  quota  very  similar  to  upland  cotton. 

Senator  Young.  I  recall  the  request  was  to  have  a  lower  price  sup¬ 
port  so  you  could  be  more  competitive  with  synthetics  and  other 
grades. 

Mr.  Collerette.  Yes,  sir;  we  feel  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet 
our  competition,  and  do  what  Mr.  Wilson  said,  expand  our  markets 
and  increase  consumption  of  this  cotton,  which  is  the  primary  objects 
of  the  Supima  Association. 

Senator  Young.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Collerette.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee.  I  cetrainly  appreciate  your  time  in  the  consideration  of 
our  problems. 

The  Chairman.  Now  ;  when  you  were  here  last,  Mr.  Garnett,  I  asked 
Dr.  Paarlberg  to  study  this  suggested  section  to  the  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Garnett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  want  to  ask  you  if  there  is  any  objections 
to  it. 

Mr.  Garnett.  I  have  read  it,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  have  objection,  point  them  out  to  us. 

Mr.  Garnett.  We  pointed  out  in  the  meeting  when  Dr.  Paarlberg 
was  here  we  do  not  need  additional  authority.  This  program  was  sus¬ 
pended,  as  I  mentioned,  because  of  the  extremely  sensitive  Middle 
East  situation.  I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  reconsidered  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible.  And  this  authority  we  do  have. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  would  not  hurt,  then,  to  put  it  in  if  you 
already  have  it. 

Mr.  Garnett.  There  would  be  no  great  harm  that  would  result  . 
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The  Chairman.  Good.  That  is  all  right.  We  will  be  the  judge  as 
to  whether  it  will  be  in  or  not.  We  will  have  that  language  again 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  record. 

(The  amendment  is  as  follows :) 

Extra  Long  Staple  <  -otton  A  mkmimknt 

Section  - .  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 

velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1!>r>4,  as  amended,  extra  long  staple  cotton  shall 
he  made  available  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  act  in  the 
same  manner  as  upland  cotton  or  any  other  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is 
made  available,  and  that  no  discriminatory  or  other  conditions  shall  be  imposed 
which  will  prevent  or  tend  to  interfere  with  its  sale  or  availability  for  sale 
under  the  act. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  did  you  wish  to  be  heard  now? 

Mr.  G  arnett.  If  you  have  some  further  questions,  we  will  be  glad 
to  attempt  to  answer  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  were  unable  to  answer  the  questions  I 
asked  you  awhile  ago  because  of  security  reasons. 

Are  there  any  other  questions  you  would  like  to  ask,  Senator  Young 
or  Senator  Talmadge  ?  If  not,  you  may  be  seated,  sir. 

Senator  Talmadge.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Are  there  any  other  basic  farm  commodities  in  surplus  that  have  not 
been  supported  by  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  Garnett.  All  of  the  basic  commodities  have  been  made  eligible 
for  programing  under  Public  Law  480. 

Senator  Talmadge.  Long  staple  cotton  being  the  only  exception? 

Mr.  Garnett.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Young.  Don’t  you  program  some  fruits  and  vegetables, 
too? 

Mr.  Garnett.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  those  commodities  that  have  been 
made  available  under  Public  Law  480  include  the  basics  in  surplus, 
plus  some  other  farm  products,  including  at  times  fruits;  and  at  one 
time  we  did  program  some  lard,  meat,  ami  other  products. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Garnett,  isn’t  it  true  that  many  of  the 
basic  commodities  have  been  made  eligible,  but  you  could  not  sell  them, 
as  much  as  you  desired,  because  of  the  same  methods  used  as  we  are 
now  complaining  about  in  this  problem?  I  remember  several 
occasions. 

Mr.  Garnett.  Many  of  those  problems  that  we  had  initially  have 
been  resolved,  and  we  have  worked  out  a  procedure  where  we  are 
moving  very  large  quantities  of  the  products  in  a  way  that  we 
think - 

The  Chairman.  But  you  are  held  in  check  somewhat  by  the  State 
Department;  are  you  not? 

Mr.  Garnett.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Of  course  you  are. 

Mr.  Garnett.  This  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  And  the  example  we  are  now  talking  about  is  one 
of  the  latest  ones.  You  have  not  been  able  to  move  a  pound  of  this, 
I  don’t  suppose,  because  of  the  matter  that  you  discussed  with  us 
awhile  ago,  and  which  you  say  is  all  secret, 

Mr.  Garnett.  This  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Banks  Young. 
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STATEMENT  OF  J.  BANKS  YOUNG,  WASHINGTON  REPRESENTATIVE, 
NATIONAL  COTTON  COUNCIL  OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  will  be  very  brief.  My 
name  is  J.  Banks  Young.  I  am  Washington  representative  of  the 
National  Cotton  Council  which  has  its  headquarters  in  Memphis, 
Tenn.  The  cotton  council  is  the  overall  organization  of  the  raw- 
cotton  industry  representing  farmers  on  through  to  the  spinners. 

At  our  last  annual  meeting  on  January  13,  the  voting  delegates 
approved  unanimously  the  following  resolution  having  to  do  with 
the  subject  the  committee  is  considering  this  morning. 

That  the  council  cooperate  with  the  Supima  Association  of  America  in  obtain¬ 
ing  proper  Government  action  needed  to  encourage  exports  by  making  United 
States  grown  extra-long-staple  cotton  available  for  foreign  currency  sales  under 
Public  Law  480. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  council  endorses 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Collerette,  and  we  are  supporting  that 
position  in  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  We  did,  too,  last  year,  but  it  seems  to  be  ineffective. 

Mr.  Young.  Well,  we  have  tried  to  help  in  every  way  we  could, 
sir,  on  this  matter. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

The  next  witness  is  Mr.  Whatley. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  WHATLEY,  BETHESDA,  MD. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  your  hearing  me,  a 
private  citizen,  as  I  represent  no  organization  or  interest  in  this. 

May  I  say  in  preface  I  have  no  financial  interest  in  this  legislation 
or  any  similar  legislation.  Neither  I  nor  any  member  of  my  family 
or  even  an  acquaintance  would  profit  directly  or  indirectly  by  any 
portion  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  whom  do  you  represent?  Anybody  at  all? 

Mr.  Whatley.  No  one  at  all.  I  wish  to  suggest  several  brief 
amendments  to  the  act  and  certain  clarifying  amendments  to  Sena¬ 
tor  Humphrey’s  bill,  S.  3223. 

First,  on  title  I,  may  I  suggest  that  either  in  the  legislation  or  in 
the  report  of  your  committee  you  would  urge  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  reduce,  where  possible,  the  costs  of  ocean  freight  on 
title  I  shipments  which,  through  December  31,  1957,  has  amounted  to 
$247,500,000.  A  portion  of  that — — 

The  Chairman.  Reduce  it.  You  mean  make  somebody  else  pay  it  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  believe  a  portion  of  it  could  be  financed  with  the 
local  currencies,  and  I  believe,  in  shipments  to  certain  countries,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  pay  in  dollars  the  full  50  percent  of 
the  ocean  freight,  plus  sometimes  the  differential  which  is  required 
by  the  merchant  marine  cargo  preference  section. 

The  Chairman.  In  odier  words,  we  could  well  use  currencies  from 
host  countries  to  pay  this  freight  rather  than  American  dollars? 

Mr.  Whatley.  It  is  possible. 

I  lie  Chairman.  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Young.  I  think  the  witness  raises  a  very  good  point.  I 
think  we  should  find  out  from  the  administration  why  more  of  this 
foreign  currency  is  not  used,  or  if  any  is  used. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Possibly  in  some  cases  it  may  not  be  necessary  to 
pay  the  full  50  percent  to  reach  an  agreement  with  a  particular  coun¬ 
try,  even  when  it  would  not  be  possible  to  use  local  currency,  but  many 
countries,  of  course,  have  no  merchant  marine  and  we  could  not  use 
certain  local  currency.  1  cite  as  collateral  to  that  point  that  the  ICA, 
in  allocating  ocean  freight  for  shipments  through  the  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  under  title  III,  which  is  financed  from  title  IT,  is  rather  rigid  in 
their  requirements  that  the  ocean  freight  be  paid  to  a  particular  coun¬ 
try  only  if  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  get  the  food  to  that  country. 
Ocean  freight  is  paid  in  that  operation  to  less  than  half  of  the  total 
number  of  countries  to  which  the  shipments  are  made  by  the  voluntary 
agencies. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Garnett  this:  To  what  extent  do  you  use  foreign  currencies  in  the 
payment  of  freight  on  these  commodities  that  are  shipped  abroad? 

Mr.  Garnett.  "We  do  not  use  foreign  currencies,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  "Well,  why  not? 

Mr.  Garnett.  One  of  the - 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  get  the  host  country  to  pay  some  of 
that,  maybe,  instead  of  us  ? 

Mr.  Garnett.  Well,  they  pay  half.  But  our  laws  require  that  half 
of  all  Government  shipments  move  in  United  States  bottoms.  So  we 
have  no  choice  on  those  but  to  pay  in  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  But  here  we  are  charged  in  dollars  for 
all  the  freight. 

Mr.  Garnett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  why  can’t  you  use  half  of  it,  at  least,  from 
foreign  currencies  ? 

Mr.  Garnett.  This  has  been  an  administrative  problem.  I  think 
your  question  is  very  well  taken. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  had  better  try  to  save  some  American 
dollars  if  you  can.  Otherwise  we  are  going  to  have  to  put  some  more 
printing  presses  in  the  Government. 

Mr.  Garnett.  I  am  wholly  sympathetic  with  that. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  Well,  I  hope  you  folks  do  it.  If  necessary, 
we  might  put  something  in  the  law  to  make  you  do  it. 

Mr.  Garnett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Second,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  in  the 
report,  or  in  the  bill,  that  the  committee  endorse  the  proposition  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  should  give  preference,  in  seeking 
agreements  on  title  I,  to  those  commodities  which  are  in  largest  supply 
as  compared  to  anticipated  dollar  sales  and  which  are  in  greatest 
danger  of  spoilage. 

The  situation  as  to  corn,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me,  makes  it 
imperative  that  we  use  every  device,  even  the  added  initial  cost  of 
processing  corn  into  corn  syrup  or  cornmeal,  even  the  added  costs  of 
packaging  nondegermed  commeal  above  that  of  degermed  meal,  to 
increase  consumption  under  all  three  titles  of  the  act. 
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The  Chairman.  Wouldn’t  that  put  new  burdens  on  us,  more  dol¬ 
lars  again? 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  think  the  additional  costs  involved  in  additional 
processing  and  packaging  plus  storage  of  the  processed  products 
would,  upon  examination,  be  considerably  less  than  the  storage  costs 
on  the  unprocessed  commodities  even  for  1  year,  Mr.  Chairman.  And 
cumulative  storage  costs  on  corn,  particularly,  are  mounting  tremen¬ 
dously.  Also,  I  am  told  it  is  spoiling  at  an  alarming  rate,  and  that 
if  the  full  facts  were  ever  known  to  the  public,  it  would  be  a  calami¬ 
tous  scandal — one  of  the  worst  possible  things  that  could  happen  to 
our  foreign  relations  in  countries  where  millions  are  hungry. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  your  evidence  on  that?  You  say  scan¬ 
dalous.  What  evidence  have  you  got  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  don’t  have  evidence. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  why  did  you  say  it.  What  is  your  basis  for 
saying  that  it  is  scandalous. 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  have  been  told  by  people  whose  opinion  I  respect, 
Senator,  that  corn  is  spoiling  rather  fast.  One  of  them — and  I  think 
Senator  Goldwater  would  not  mind  my  quoting  him  on  that— I  be¬ 
lieve  he  could  tell  you  something  on  that  point. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  are  right.  There  is  considerable  spoilage 
in  corn.  The  Department  is  constantly  selling  it  on  the  market,  and 
people  make  a  good  fat  profit  off  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  that  peculiar  to  this  year  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  No. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  is  higher  this  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  the  moisture  content. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  I  am  saying.  There  is  more  spoilage 
this  year  than  any  other  year,  because  of  the  high  moisture  content. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Possibly,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  I  believe  the  spoil¬ 
age  will  increase  in  future  years. 

May  I  buttress  the  point  that  we  need  to  accelerate  disposal  of 
some  commodities,  because  in  spite  of  full  operation  of  the  soil  bank 
and  Public  Law  480,  we  have  not  reduced  substantially  the  holdings 
in  CCC  of  corn  and  other  commodities,  by  permission  to  insert  a 
table  showing  the  amounts  held  by  CCC  of  certain  commodities  be¬ 
fore  and  after  the  effects  of  these  measures. 

(The  table  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 
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Quantities  and  value  of  selected  commodities  in  price-support  inventories. 
January  19  49 -December  1956 


Date 

Wheat 

Corn 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantitj 

Value 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

bushels 

dollars 

bushels 

dollars 

1953— January . . 

128 

343 

267 

428 

February . . .  . . 

122 

325 

265 

426 

March . . .  __ . 

119 

320 

261 

420 

April . . . .  __ 

117 

315 

254 

409 

May . . . _ . . . . 

337 

838 

246 

398 

June . . . . . . . . . 

470 

1,  188 

228 

371 

July . 

468 

1,  189 

226 

369 

August. . . . . . . . 

471 

1,204 

225 

368 

September . . . 

464 

1,193 

236 

388 

October. _ _  _ _ _ _ _  _ _ 

454 

1,178 

289 

480 

November. _ _ _ _  _ 

453 

1,  184 

317 

522 

December.. . . . . . .  .  . 

448 

1, 177 

302 

690 

1954 — January . . . . . . . 

442 

1,164 

381 

623 

February _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

439 

1, 161 

390 

640 

March . . .  ..  . 

438 

1,163 

442 

721 

April. - - 

478 

1,254 

433 

707 

May... . . . . . 

673 

1,715 

410 

670 

June . . . . . 

776 

1,971 

365 

596 

July. _ _ _ _ _ _ 

777 

1,983 

358 

584 

August. . . . . . . . 

780 

2,  000 

347 

573 

September _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

773 

1,990 

3.53 

586 

October _ _ _ _ _ 

770 

1,995 

460 

760 

November . .  . . . . 

762 

1,984 

567 

934 

December _ _ _ _ 

749 

1,962 

606 

1,003 

1955 — January _ _ _ 

727 

1,913 

620 

1,031 

February _ 

702 

1,855 

623 

1,038 

March _ 

676 

1,  789 

613 

1.027 

April - - - 

889 

2,305 

603 

1,009 

May... _ _ _ _ _ 

958 

2,  486 

596 

1,  001 

June _ _ 

976 

2,  547 

.581 

986 

Juiy _ _ _ 

964 

2,  528 

578 

984 

August _ _ _ 

947 

2,  498 

578 

984 

September _ _ _ _ _ 

930 

2,468 

622 

1,058 

October _ _ _ 

919 

2,  458 

696 

1,  186 

November _ _  _ 

899 

2,415 

742 

1,267 

December _ _ 

888 

2,399 

7.58 

1,300 

1956 — January  _ _ _ _  _  _ 

872 

2,366 

747 

1,288 

February _ 

846 

2,310 

745 

1,292 

March... _ _  _ 

832 

2,  279 

738 

1,286 

April _ _ 

976 

2,601 

728 

1,275 

May . . . . 

990 

2,631 

720 

1,267 

June _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

951 

2,536 

702 

1,  246 

July _ _ _ 

947 

2,  254 

702 

1,249 

August _ 

927 

2.  489 

713 

1,269 

September _  _  _ 

900 

2,  424 

748 

1,328 

October _  _ _ _  _ 

874 

2,  367 

845 

1,486 

November _  _  _  _  . 

857 

2,331 

914 

1,603 

December _ 

840 

2,294 

984 

1,724 

The  Chairman.  Well,  this  committee  is  familial*  with  the  treat¬ 
ment  that  is  accorded  to  the  corn  producers.  It  is  just  extraordinary, 
because  they  get  support  prices  whether  they  comply  or  not.  That 
has  been  the  bone  of  my  contention  in  the  past — that,  if  the  corn 
people  were  treated  the  same  as  the  producers  of  other  basic  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,  we  might  not  be  in  the  fix  we  are  with  respect  to 
corn. 
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Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  most  respectfully  say  we 
didn’t  have  any  real  surplus  of  corn  until  the  Secretary  started  giving 
noncompliance  corn  $1.25  a  bushel  in  1956,  which  happened  to  be  a 
campaign  year.  I  come  from  a  State  that  produces  a  lot  of  corn. 
You  didn’t  have  3  months’  corn  in  surplus  until  1957. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  the  Senator  might  agree  with  me  that 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  gave  a  price  support  to 
compliers  of  $1.50  and  to  noncompliers  of  $1.25,  that  is  what  broke 
the  soil  bank. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  broke  the  bank.  I  just 
wanted  to  say  that,  before  that  kind  of  arrangement  was  established, 
the  overall  surpluses  of  corn  were  not  too  heavy. 

The  Chairman.  All  right ;  Mr.  Whatley,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Whatley.  May  I  add,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  had  hoped  that 
the  committee  would  recommend  in  its  report  additional  processing 
of  corn  for  use  also  under  titles  II  and  III.  I  know  that  processing 
of  corn  into  corn  oil  is  expensive,  and  the  byproducts  are  not  usable 
in  this  country.  But  processing  it  into  sirup  would  make  it  increas¬ 
ingly  useful  in  both  title  I  operations,  title  II  operations,  and  title  III 
operations.  I.  submit  that  the  costs  of  that  processing  would  be  con¬ 
siderably  lower  than  the  continuing  storage  of  that  amount  of  corn 
over  the  years. 

The  Chairman.  You  would  have  to  store  the  finished  products. 
Of  course,  you  take  less  space. 

Mr.  Whatley.  We  could  stockpile  the  finished  product  with  no 
danger  of  spoilage  until  it  could  be  used.  The  storage  costs  on  corn 
sirup  would  be  very  small,  compared  to  those  on  corn,  I  believe. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  there  be  some  provision 
included  in  title  I  to  permit  and  facilitate  the  use  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  for  projects  that  would  promote  public  health  and  assist  in 
disaster  situations. 

When  the  mutual  security  appropriation  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
last  year,  Senator  Aiken  proposed  and  discussed  with  Senator  Hay¬ 
den  and  other  members  that  section  1415  not  be  required  to  be  specif¬ 
ically  waived  to  permit  grants  of  local  currencies  for  these  purposes, 
but  he  was  unable  to  press  for  its  adoption  then. 

At  the  present  time,  the  restrictions  on  use  of  local  currencies  for 
grants  under  104  (e)  are  so  restrictive  by  reason  of  the  provisos  at  the 
end  of  section  104,  requiring  that  they  be  appropriated  in  advance, 
except  when  this  restriction  of  section  1415  is  waived  by  special  Presi¬ 
dential  order,  that  the  local  currencies  have  been  used  for  grants  for 
economic  development  in  only  two  instances — one,  a  small  project  in 
Greece,  which  was  more  properly  a  title  II  project,  and,  secondly, 
a  small  portion  of  the  India  program  which,  I  am  informed,  consti¬ 
tuted  substantially  the  difference  between  the  CCC  cost  of  the  grain 
and  the  price  of  the  grain  in  India. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  understand,  the  proceeds  that  we  obtained 
from  the  foreign  countries  by  way  of  their  own  currencies  can  be 
used  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  grants  that  were  made  in  the 
past.  That  is,  they  could  be  used  for  health,  if  the  host  country 
decided  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Except  by  Presidential  waiver  of  section  1415,  they 
cannot  be  used  for  grants,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  no.  But - 

Mr.  Whatley.  Therefore,  it  has  been - 

The  Chairman.  I  know.  But  why  should  we  give  more  grants  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  You  should  not,  I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  give  them 
grants  in  any  event  where  loans  can  be  made.  And,  in  practically  all 
cases  of  economic-development  projects,  loans  can  be  made  if  the  proj¬ 
ects  actually  permit  the  Government  to  repay  the  loan  from  income 
accruing  from  the  operation  of  the  project. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  the  sale  of  these  commodities  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  the  host  countries  from  using  the  proceeds  of  those 
sales  for  whatever  is  desired  within  the  country.  Am  I  right,  Mr. 
Garnett? 

Mr.  Garnett.  No,  sir.  Currency  may  be  used  only  by  agreement 
with  the  United  States. 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  but  for  anything  that  they  agree  to. 

Mr.  Garnett.  It  has  been  a  policy  that  they  not  be  used  for  grants. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that.  That  is  correct.  You  are 
exactly  correct,  and  I  am  in  agreement  with  that,  and  I  hope  it  stays 
in  the  law.  But  what  I  am  saying  is  that,  by  consent  of  the  United 
States  and  the  host  country,  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  could  be  used 
for  the  purposes  indicated  by  the  witness. 

Mr.  Garnett.  But  in  the  cases  Mr.  Whatley  referred  to — one  of 
those  cases  was  in  Greece,  and  there  was  a  grant  because  of  the  earth¬ 
quake,  and  they  needed  it  then,  and  this  money  was  used  in  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  other  words,  if  you  followed  Mr.  Whatley’s 
suggestion,  it  would  mean  a  decrease  in  currencies  that  would  come  to 
us.  That  is  what  it  would  mean. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  you  fully,  as  I  said,  on 
the  general  principle  that  economic  development  projects  generally 
can  and  should  be  on  a  loan  basis  rather  than  a  grant.  But  with  this 
exception,  Mr.  Chairman :  Disaster  relief  and  public  health  projects 
are  not  income  producing;  they  do  not  generate  local  currency. 
Malaria  eradication  would  be  an  example,  where  dollars  can  be  saved 
and  eradication  accelerated  if  the  salaries  of  additional  local  per¬ 
sonnel  could  be  paid  with  local  currency  without  the  necessity  and 
redtape  of  going  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  get  a  Presi¬ 
dential  waiver  of  section  1415,  which,  once  the  agreement  has  been 
made,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  transfer  the  amount  of  local  currency 
agreed  to  be  allocated  under  section  104  (g),  for  loans,  into  104  (e), 
for  grants. 

I  can  give  you  one  example  of  that,  if  I  may. 

I  think  over  a  year  ago  Japan  either  formally  or  informally  dis¬ 
cussed  with  our  Government  the  possibility  that,  a  small  portion  of 
their  local  currency  which  had  been  allocated  for  loans  for  economic 
development  in  104  (g)  be  permitted  to  be  transferred  to  104  (e) 
as  a  grant  for  this  one  particular  purpose :  to  set  up  two  hospitals  in 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  primarily  for  the  treatment  for  radiation 
of  the  survivors  of  our  atom  bombs.  It  has  taken  over  a  year  in  red- 
tape  and  negotiations,  and  that  project  has  not  gotten  through  yet. 
This  is  a  project  to  build  nonprofit  hospitals.  It  is  not  income  pro¬ 
ducing,  and  does  not  fit  into  the  pattern  of  the  104  (g)  loans  for 
economic  development.  There  is  even  a  legal  question  of  whether  a 
hospital  is  economic  development. 
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And  I  think  only  by  a  stretch  of  the  language  and  intent  of  the 
Congress  could  it  be  so  designated. 

The  malaria-eradication  program  I  think  can  be  justified  as  economic 
development  because  it  does  enhance  the  entire  basis  of  economic 
development  by  increasing  the  energy  of  the  people  in  a  malarious 
area. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  if  your  suggestion  were  followed,  Mr.  What¬ 
ley,  instead  of  getting  back  by  way  of  I  O  U’s  from  the  host  countries 
60  percent  average  of  the  sale  you  would  reduce  that  probably  to  40 
or  50  percent,  maybe  less  than  that.  And  the  first  thing  you  know 
it  would  be  all  gifts.  As  I  contended  in  the  past — I  may'  be  all  in 
error  about  that — my  good  friend  from  Minnesota  does  not  agree 
with  me — but  I  would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  that  all  of  these  loans 
that  have  been  made  to  host  countries  under  Public  Law  480  will  come 
up  for  cancellation  in  bills  presented  to  the  Congress.  This  will  make 
them  entirely  gifts. 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  hope  that  situation  will  not  eventuate,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do,  too.  You  mark  what  I  am  saying.  You 
will  live  long  enough  to  see  it.  It  won’t  be  long — about  5  or  6  years. 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  was  about  to  suggest  that  there  be  a  limitation  upon 
such  grants  of  perhaps  5  percent  of  the  total  currencies  allocated  for 
assistance  to  any  one  country,  or  2  percent  might  do  the  job,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  it  strikes  me  on  the  contrary  that  they  ought 
to  take  this  easy  money  being  made  available  to  them  and  let  them 
do  it. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Where  there  are  mutual  security  funds  in  abundance, 
such  as  on  Taiwan,  I  think  that  is  possible.  In  most  malarious  areas, 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  mutual  security  funds  or  no  funds — there  are 
many  countries  in  which  we  have  programs  under  Public  Law  480 
Avhere  there  are  no  mutual  security  programs. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that  the  bill  by  Senator 
Humphrey,  S.  3223,  be  amended  in  the  last  paragraph  of 'page  2  by 
providing,  in  addition  to  assistance  to  the  American-sponsored  schools 
in  the  establishment  or  expansion - 

Senator  Humphrey.  That  is  page  2  ? 

Mr.  W  Hatley.  I  apologize  to  Senator  Humphrey  for  not  discussing 
this  with  him  before  proposing  it — that  additional  authority  be 
inserted  to  permit  the  payment  of  scholarships  which  would  be  limited 
in  individual  and  aggregate  total  amounts  to  permit  foreign  nationals 
to  come  to  such  universities  as  the  American  University  in  Beirut, 
where  I  understand  the  training  of  nationals  of  many  countries  in 
that  aiea  is  being  financed  at  the  moment  through  mutual  security 
funds,  and  may  well  contribute  more  to  our  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gram  in  that  area  than  perhaps  any  other  money  spent.  If  Public 
Law  480  foreign  currencies  could  be  used  in  the  same  manner  for 
scholarships,  in  a  small  amount,  limited  by  the  Congress,  I  would 
think  it  would  contribute  tremendously  to  our  mutual  security  at  very 
small  cost. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  on  this  subject  of  nonreimbursable 
costs,  may  I  suggest  that  your  appropriations  committee  this  year,  in 
t  ie  mutual  security  appropriation,  add  an  additional  amount  not  re- 
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quested  in  Hie  budget  for  repayment  to  CCC  of  all  the  costs  incurred 
for  these  programs  which  are  in  the  nature  of  mutual  security  and 
international  affairs,  now  authorized  by  paragraphs  104  (c),  (d),  (e), 
(g),  (h),  (i),  and  (j),  and  would  be  authorized,  if  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey’s  amendments  were  adopted,  in  104  (k),  (1),  (m),  and  (n). 

Instead  of  the  broader  proposal  that  has  been  made  by  the  Farmers 
Union  and  Senator  Proxmire,  that  the  foreign  currencies  be  used  for 
grants  generally  for  such  large  economic  projects  as  dams,  irrigation, 
and  so  forth,  I  believe  that  grants  should  be  limited  to  those  economic 
development  projects  that  would  not  be  income  producing,  and  the 
language  could  so  state — instead  of  saying  merely  for  public  health 
and  disaster  relief  type  programs. 

Next,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  proposal  of  Senator  Humphrey  on  page 
.3,  adding  paragraph  104  (m),  financing  of  reconstruction,  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  and  so  forth,  I  suggest  should  be  broadened  to  permit  such 
projects  to  be  undertaken  by  our  Government  directly  as  well  as 
through  the  voluntary  agencies. 

I  would  suggest  that  language  be  added  which  would  make  it  quite 
obvious  that  the  agencies  would  be  contractors  of  our  Government, 
and  that  the  local  currencies  not  merely  be  turned  over  to  them.  I 
believe  with  such  language,  either  in  the  bill  or  the  report,  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  projects  and  the  administration  of  the  projects  would 
be  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  ICA. 

On  Senator  Humphrey’s  section  4,  may  I  suggest  a  rewording  to 
make  it  plain  that  under  title  II,  the  added  provisions  that  the  com¬ 
modities  be  taken  from  private  stocks  would  not  be  interpreted  to  per¬ 
mit  the  use  under  title  II  of  any  commodities  that  are  not  in  surplus 
supply  and  in  the  actual  stocks  of  the  CCC,  even  though  they  may  be 
purchased  outside  of  the  CCC  stocks  at  less  cost  to  CCC. 

May  I  ask  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  point  to  insert  a  table 
showing  the  distribution  under  both  Public  Law  480,  title  III  and 
section  32,  domestic  and  foreign,  so  as  to  give  the  complete  picture 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  semiannual  reports  of  operations  of 
Public  Law  480. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  those  tables  available  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  will  get  them. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  they  will  be  printed. 

(The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 


Surplus  foods  donated  by  United  States  for  foreign  distribution,  pursuant  to 
title  III,  Public  Late  1/80  (sec.  It  16) fiscal  years  1953  through  1957 


Quantity  (in 
millions  of 
pounds; 

Value  (in 
millions) 

117 

$11 

Butter  and  butter  oil. _ _ 

360 

270 

370 

167 

383 

24 

39 

9 

1,246 

237 

Rice  '  _ 

305 

46 

35 

8 

808 

55 

3,669 

827 

1  Note  by  witness.— Donations  under  sec.  32  are  confined  to  domestic  distribution. 
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Surplus  foods  donated  for  domestic  outlets,  pursuant  to  sec.  32  and  title  III , 
Public  Law  4S0,  fiscal  years  1953  through  1951 


Quantity  (in 
millions  of 
pounds) 

Value  (in 
millions) 

242 

$21 

388 

254 

288 

111 

336 

140 

175 

10 

36 

8 

19 

2 

44 

3 

335 

65 

188 

112 

121 

51 

153 

22 

173 

35 

69 

2 

343 

24 

12 

3 

2,922 

863 

Mr.  Whatley.  If  you  wish  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  submit  for  the 
record  a  delineation  of  the  operations  of  section  402  of  the  mutual 
security  program  which  is  supplemental  to  the  operations  of  Public 
Law  480  and  should  be  considered  in  a  study  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions  ? 

Senator  Humphrey.  Only  this,  Mr.  Chairman.  Since  the  bill, 
S.  3223,  is  being  discussed  by  Mr.  Whatley,  I  would  like  to  have  the 
explanation  of  this  bill  which  I  prepared  at  the  time  that  the  bill 
was  revised  and  written  to  be  printed  in  the  record.  I  think  it  would 
be  germane  and  pertinent  to  what  Mr.  Whatley  has  said,  and  it  might 
be  helpful  in  explaining  to  those  who  may  read  this  testimony  what 
we  mean  by  sections  or  by  paragraphs  (k) ,  (1) ,  (m) ,  (n) ,  and  so  forth. 

I  will  present  this  to  the  Senate  stenotypist  here  just  a  little  bit 
later. 

The  Chairman.  Let  it  be  filed,  and  we  can  put  it  in  the  permanent 
record  when  it  is  printed. 

[From  the  Congressional  Record,  February  4,  1958] 

Amendment  of  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately  referred. 

The  Vice  President.  The  bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  3223)  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  introduced  by  Mr.  Humphrey,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  Humphrey.  Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  by  extending  and 
expanding  this  highly  successful  program. 

The  program  has  become  commonly  referred  to  as  a  surplus  disposal  pro¬ 
gram,  although  in  reality  its  purpose  is  far  broader  and  its  contribution  far 
more  signficant. 

Perhaps  there  is  need,  in  considering  its  extension,  to  call  attention  to  the 
statement  of  purpose  in  the  act  itself  declaring  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 
“to  expand  international  trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations, 
to  facilitate  the  convertibility  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability 
of  American  agriculture  and  the  national  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient 
use  of  agricultural  commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade 
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in  agricultural  commodities  produced  iu  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means 
w  hereby  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of 
such  commodities  may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  accepted  in  payment  therefor.  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign 
currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  act  to  expand  inter¬ 
national  trade,  to  encourage  economic  development,  to  purchase  strategic  ma¬ 
terials,  to  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength, 
and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.” 

All  evidence  to  date  indicates  the  act  has  served  those  purposes  effectively,  be¬ 
coming  a  valuable  international  economic  tool  in  support  of  American  foreign 
policy  in  addition  to  making  wiser  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance. 

The  administration  has  asked  for  extension  of  this  program,  and  for  its 
expansion. 

The  accompanying  bill  represents  conclusions  drawn  from  lengthy  hearings 
and  months  of  study  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
seeking  to  perfect  the  measure  out  of  wmrkiug  experience  with  it. 

The  measure  authorizes  an  additional  $500  million  for  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies  during  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year,  because 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  testified  requests  for  that  amount 
of  purchases  are  already  on  hand  and  cannot  be  met  because  the  limited  author¬ 
ization  of  last  year  has  been  exhausted  in  the  midst  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  measure  would  authorize  continuing  the  program  at  a  level  of  $1,500  million 
per  fiscal  year  for  the  next  2  years. 

The  administration  has  recommended  that  level  of  operation,  but  asked  exten¬ 
sion  for  only  1  year.  The  2-year  extension  is  proposed  instead  because  of  over¬ 
whelming  testimony  indicating  many  of  the  operating  problems  had  developed 
over  uncertainty  of  length  of  the  program.  Participating  countries  have  been 
handicapped  in  developing  constructive  programs  under  the  act  because  of  the 
year-to-year  extensions  in  the  past.  The  2-year  approach  is  in  keeping  with  all 
our  foreign-aid  studies,  emphasizing  the  necessity  for  more  long-range  planning 
for  efficient  and  effective  administration.  The  act  still  requires  periodic  reports 
to  the  Congress  every  6  months,  providing  ample  opportunity  for  congressional 
review’  and  changes,  if  necessary,  within  the  2-year  period. 

The  measure  also  expands  the  purposes  for  w’hich  the  foreign  currencies  ob¬ 
tained  can  be  used  in  support  of  United  States  foreign  policy  and  other  purposes 
of  the  act. 

These  additional  purposes  include  the  person-to-person  exchange  program  under 
the  Smith-Mundt  Act;  to  aid  the  vocational-education  facilities  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  assistance  to  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 
abroad  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  programs  of  vocational,  pro¬ 
fessional,  scientific,  or  general  educations;  the  financing  of  reconstruction, 
rehabilitation,  health,  self-help,  and  other  techuical-assistanee-type  projects  by 
American  voluntary  nonprofit  agencies,  such  as  church  groups  and  CARE ;  and 
for  financing  research  projects  in  foreign  countries  to  find  newr  uses  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  whereby  consumption  and  use  of  such  commodi¬ 
ties  can  be  expanded. 

The  measure  also  extends  for  2  years  the  famine-assistance  authority  of  the 
President  in  government-to-government  assistance,  as  well  as  the  relief  programs 
of  American  voluntary  nonprofit  agencies,  limiting  such  programs  to  $500  million 
for  the  2-year  period,  but  broadening  the  types  of  commodities  available  by 
making  the  definitions  of  surplus  for  purposes  of  title  I  sales  programs  also 
apply  to  title  II  relief  programs. 

The  measure  further  clarifies  the  intent  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  barter 
programs  under  title  III,  directing  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  funds  and  assets 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  bartering  commodities  for  materials 
meeting  the  criteria  in  the  law  of  being  cheaper  to  store  and  w'hich  entailed  less 
loss  due  to  deterioration,  establishing  a  ceiling  of  $500  million  for  such  trans¬ 
actions  unless  additional  authority  is  granted  by  the  Congress. 

The  measure  also  substitutes  the  term  “agricultural  commodities”  for  the  word 
“food”  iu  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  which  is  also  included  in 
Public  Law  480,  by  reference,  to  make  fibers,  such  as  cotton,  eligible,  as  well  as 
food  for  relief  programs  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  Senator  Humphrey,  do  you  have  an 
analysis  of  how  much  less  would  we  get  in  credits  than  now  prevail  ? 
As  1  understand  the  average  is  about  60  percent,  is  it  not? 
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Mr.  Garnett.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  60  percent  of  the  sales  we  get  in  I  O  IPs,  that  is 
some  kind  of  form  of  credit. 

Mr.  Garnett.  This  has  been  the  average  up  to  this  time. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  wonder  if  we  could  make  an  analysis  of 
Senator  Humphrey’s  suggestion  and  find  out  the  extend  to  which 
this  60  percent  would  be  reduced? 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  think  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  the  De¬ 
partment  would  do  so — we  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the 
Department  in  making  that  analysis. 

Of  course,  under  the  provisions  which  we  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  would  be  hard  to  really  analyze  exactly  as  to  what  the  costs  would 
be,  because  it  would  depend  upon  participation. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  could  make  a  minimum  and  a  maximum, 
anyhow. 

Senator  Humphrey.  Yes.  I  think  you  are  correct.  I  think  we 
should  do  that.  And  I  shall  make  it  my  business  to  see  that  we  do 
do  it  and  present  it  to  you. 

As  long  as  we  are  on  it,  I  want  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  suggestion 
in  this  bill  that  was  presented  but  what  it  was  testified  to  and  vigor¬ 
ously  supported  at  the  time  we  held  hearings.  I  don’t  lay  any 
claim  to  saying  these  are  personal  suggestions.  There  are  a  few  of 
them  very  helpful  from  a  clarifying  point  of  view. 

I  am  convinced  that  many  of  the  programs  that  we  use  overseas 
in  dollars  would  be  implemented  and  made  much  more  effective  by 
the  use  of  some  of  these  foreign  currencies. 

Mr.  Garnett.  I  just  want  to  make  sure  of  the  section  you  want  us 
to  analyze. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  suggest  this,  Mr.  Garnett :  Before  we  enact 
this  bill,  or  report  a  bill  out,  I  would  like  to  have  a  thorough  anal¬ 
ysis — and  this  is  Senator  Humphrey’s  bill.  When  we  meet  soon,  in 
order  to  consider  an  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  we  are  going 
to  also  consider  Senator  Humphrey’s  bill  and  any  others  before  us. 
So  let  us  have  that  as  soon  as  you  can.  The  quicker  the  better.  1 
hope  to  get  this  out,  if  possible,  maybe  next  week. 

All  right,  thank  you,  Mr.  Whatley. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  one  more  proposal  if  you 
have  time — that  title  11  be  put  in  the  same  legal  category  as  title  III, 
which  is  now  permanent  legislation. 

The  substance  of  title  II  was  originally  proposed  by  the  executive 
branch  to  be  permanent  legislation  in  1953.  Unfortunately,  politi¬ 
cally  it  got  bogged  down  because  there  was  no  monetary  limitation 
and  the  Congress  thought  this  was  an  open  ended  thing  to  permit 
CCC  to  be  drained  of  all  its  resources. 

But  it  is  a  necessary  implement  of  our  foreign  policy.  I  think  we 
will  always  have  certain  surpluses  in  CCC  stocks  of  some  commodities 
which  could  be  used  in  cases  of  disaster,  and  should  be  used,  without 
the  necessity  of  several  months  hearings  and  additional  bills  before 
Congress. 

Some  day  title  I  will  expire  and  will  not  be  renewed.  The  title  1 
program  is  so  large,  the  Congress,  of  course,  would  not  consent  to 
renew  it  indefinitely. 

But  title  II,  a  small  program,  if  it  were  limited  to  $200  million 
annually,  I  believe  there  would  be  no  objection,  in  the  Congress.  Also, 
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1  understand  that  the  executive  branch  would  have  no  objection  to 
such  an  amendment,  even  though  it  was  not  proposed  by  them. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Mr.  Garnett,  what  1  wish  you  would  do  also 
is  to  take  the  suggestions  made  by  the  witness,  Mr.  Whatley,  and  let 
us  have  your  views  on  what  he  suggests. 

Senator  Young.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  trip  I  took  last  fall  around  the 
world  I  had  much  the  same  objective  in  mind  Mr.  Whatley  did — that 
of  finding  more  uses  of  this  foreign  currency  we  were  accumulating 
under  Public  Law  480  and  to  find  more  ways  of  using  this  currency 
in  lieu  of  dollar  expenditures.  I  intend  to  write  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  have  them  dig  into  it  further.  I  think  they  can  find  many 
ways. 

For  example,  if  they  would  send  a  questionnaire  to  all  of  our  ambas¬ 
sadors  around  the  world,  1  think  they  would  get  many  good  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  how  you  could  use  these  currencies  in  lieu  of  United 
States  dol lars. 

1  think  there  ought  to  be  a  better  accounting  system,  a  better  list¬ 
ing  of  these  various  appropriations  so  this  could  be  rightly  charged, 
and  lease  a  part  of  it,  to  mutual  aid,  rather  than  a  giveaway  program 
to  farmers,  as  most  people  think. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  any  further  questions? 

If  not,  the  committee  will  stand - 

Senator  Humphrey.  Mr.  Chairman,  are  you  going  to  have  the 
State  Department  over  here  on  this  long-staple  cotton  issue,  because 
I  have  a  reason  for  suggesting  that  they  be  brought  here.  I  have 
to  discuss  this  matter  in  executive  session  with  you. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  cannot  quite  appreciate  the  discrimination 
which  is  made  on  long-staple  cotton  in  light  of  what  I  know  to  be 
some  other  actions  on  the  part  of  our  Government  relating  to  countries 
that  apparently  we  would  be  competing  with  on  trade  relating  to  this 
cotton.  I  mean  there  is  a  complete  divergence  of  foreign  policy  ac¬ 
tivity  in  the  way  you  are  treating  the  cotton  sales  under  Public  Law 
480,  and  the  way  we  are  treating  a  CARE  program  with  a  country 
that  may  be  involved  tradewise  with  long-staple  cotton. 

And  I  would  like  to  find  out  from  the  Department  of  State  why 
this  upside-down  type  of  treatment.  They  may  have  a  good  reason, 
but  I  don’t  quite  understand  it. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  hope  to  have  the  State  Department  repre¬ 
sentative  here  as  well  as  Mr.  Garnett  and  Mr.  Mann  just  before  we 
report  the  bill  outj  and  make  a  determination  as  to  these  amendments 
that  have  been  proposed,  and  particularly  your  bill. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  shall  speak  to  Mr.  Garnett  about  this  my¬ 
self.  I  think  he  knows  of  my  concern  about  it. 

T  want  to  underscore  what  Senator  Young  said  with  reference  to 
our  ambassadors  and  embassies.  I  found  this  in  my  journey,  and  I  am 
sure  that  Senator  Ellender  found  it  too.  I  went  to  seven  countries 
with  this  particular  objective  of  studying  our  food  program.  And 
I  can  say  that  the  lack  of  knowledge  in  the  embassies  relating  to 
Public  Law  480  and  how  it  can  be  applied,  and  particularly  the  dili¬ 
gence  of  the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  generated,  is  something  that 
was  not  very  pleasing  to  me. 
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I  found  every  foreign  officer,  in  the  foreign  ministry  of  every  coun¬ 
try  I  went,  much  more  cognizant  of  Public  Law  480  than  our  own 
people.  And  I  can  say  with  equal  candor  that  in  the  Department  of 
State,  where  the  economic  planning  goes  on,  I  did  not  find  the  alertness 
and  the  minute  detailed  knowledge  of  Public  Law  480  that  ought  to  be 
there. 

This  has  been  taken  as  almost  an  agricultural  program,  per  se.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  knows  it  in  and  out.  And  I  pay  tribute 
to  those  who  manage  this,  and  you,  Mr.  Garnett,  very  much  you 
have  done  a  competent  job. 

But  I  don’t  think  there  has  been  the  same  kind  of  understanding— 
and  I  don’t  say  this  is  willful,  it  is  just  that  it  has  not  happened— in  the 
Foreign  Service  relating  to  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  our  foreign  policy,  and  surely  as  an  economic  instrument. 

Senator  Young.  That  is  particularly  true  of  certain  officials.  More 
and  more  are  becoming  interested  but  some  are  still  disinterested. 

Senator  Humphrey.  I  just  wanted  to  concur  in  your  observation 
on  that,  because  I  certainly  agree. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  say  to  my  two  good  friends  that  on  all  of 
my  visits  abroad  I  have  made  the  assertion  that  the  State  Department 
is  woefully  negligent  in  not  telling  our  foreign  representatives  the 
condition  of  our  own  economy. 

In  making  up  these  huge  budgets  for  foreign  aid,  for  instance,  they 
don’t  know  the  impact  that  it  is  going  to  have  on  our  own  economy. 

And  I  have  been  urging  the  same  thing  you  two  gentlemen  have 
been  urging  for  Public  Law  480  insofar  as  foreign  aid  is  concerned. 
And  I  am  satisfied  that  if  that  were  done,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
those  who  make  up  our  budget  would  probably  look  at  it  in  a  different 
light. 

Now,  as  you  know,  what  happens  abroad,  is  that  these  budgets  are 
made,  not  by  members  of  the  host  country,  but  by  our  own  people. 
So  I  have  been  contending  that  they  ought  to  be  familiar  with  our 
own  economy,  and  the  impact  it  is  going  to  have  by  continuing  to 
increase  foreign-aid  grants  and  loans  and  what  have  you. 

Is  there  anything  further?  If  not,  the  committee  will  stand  in 
recess  until  further  orders  from  the  chairman. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 : 30  p.  m.  the  committee  recessed,  to  meet  at  the 
call  of  the  chairman.) 
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MONDAY,  MAY  5,  1958 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W  ashing  ton,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met  pursuant  to  notice  at  10: 10  a.  m.,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Coole}’’  (chairman)  pre¬ 
siding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

OH'  the  record. 

( Discussion  oti'  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Paarlberg,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  before 
the  committee  this  morning  for  a  discussion  of  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  480. 

There  have  been  several  bills  introduced  with  that  purpose  in  mind : 
1  by  Mr.  Matthews,  1  by  Mr.  Harrison,  1  by  Mr.  Dingell,  1  by  Mr. 
Anifuso,  1  by  Mr.  Abernethy  and  others.  I  think  they  all  have  the 
same  purpose.  We  also  have  S.  3420,  which  has  passed  the  Senate,  and 
a  bill  introduced  on  February  4,  II.  R.  10487,  and  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  224. 

(The  bills  referred  to,  H.  R.  10117,  H.  R.  9894,  H.  R.  11906,  H.  R. 
4358,  H.  R.  9893,  S.  3420,  II.  R.  10487,  and  H.  (’on.  Res.  224  are  as 
follows :) 

[H.  Con.  Res.  224,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

C<  INCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

Whereas  the  Congress  In  enacting  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
Act  in  1!)4!)  sought  to  find  a  profitable  outlet  for  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  by  conferring  upon  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the  authority  “upon 
terms  and  conditions  prescribed  or  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture” 
to  barter  such  commodities  for  strategic  and  critical  materials  produced  abroad ; 
and 

Whereas  under  such  authority  a  very  small  volume  of  exchange  transactions 
was  consummated ;  and 

Whereas,  because  of  its  dissatisfaction  with  the  lack  of  progress  of  the  barter 
program  under  such  existing  authority,  the  Congress  in  1954  included  in  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  Section  303  directing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  “use  every  practicable  means”  to  dispose  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  by  barter  whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  “there  may  be 
opportunity  to  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
by  barter  or  exchange  of  such  agricultural  commodities  for  strategic  materials 
entailing  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage 
charges”  and  other  materials  and  services ;  and 

Whereas  under  this  new  directive  and  authority  very  substantial  quantities  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  were  exchanged  for  strategic  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  ;  and 
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Whereas  the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  action  announced  on  May  28,  1957, 
has  established  a  new  Departmental  program  for  such  barter  or  exchange  trans¬ 
action  which  in  effect  nullifies  the  policy  established  by  Congress  in  section  303 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954:  Therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  ( the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  it 
is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  (1)  provisions  of  law  heretofore  enacted  by  the 
Congress  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  other  materials  are  not  being  carried  out  effectively,  (2)  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  implementation  of  those  laws  announced  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  May  28,  1957,  unduly  restricts  such  exchanges  and  for  that  reason 
is  contrary  to  the  policy  established  by  the  Congress  in  the  enactment  of  those 
provisions,  and  (3)  the  restraints  imposed  by  that  announced  program  upon  such 
exchanges  should  be  rescinded  pending  further  action  by  the  Congress  with 
respect  thereto. 

Sec.  2.  Copies  of  this  resolution  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


[S.  3420,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

AN  ACT  To  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 

1954 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  103  (b)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law 
480,  Eighty-third  Congress)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  any  fiscal 
year  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess 
of  $1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior 
fiscal  years  (beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958)  have  called 
or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years.” 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (h)  thereof  the  following:  “and 
for  the  financing  of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1446)”. 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding  after  paragraph  (j)  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

“(k)  For  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise,  in  the  expansion  or 
operation  in  foreign  countries  of  established  schools,  colleges,  or  universities 
founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabl¬ 
ing  such  educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  vocational,  pro¬ 
fessional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  education ;  and  in  the  supporting 
of  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American  educational  techniques,  and 
supporting  chairs  in  American  studies.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1958” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1960”. 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30,  1958” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 1960”. 

Sec.  5.  Section  206  ( a )  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following :  “but  no 
strategic  or  critical  material  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  as  a  result  of  such  barter  or  exchange  except  for  such  national  stock¬ 
pile,  for  such  supplemental  stockpile,  for  foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or 
assistance  programs,  or  for  offshore  construction  programs”. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  made 
available  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  in  the  same 
manner  as  upland  cotton  or  any  other  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  made 
available,  and  products  manufactured  from  upland  or  long-staple  cotton  shall 
be  made  available  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  as 
long  as  cotton  is  in  surplus  supply,  and  no  discriminatory  or  other  conditions 
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shall  be  imposed  which  will  prevent  or  tend  to  interfere  with  their  sale  or 
availability  for  sale  under  the  Act. 

Passed  the  Senate  March  20  (legislative  day,  March  17),  1958. 

Attest:  Felton  M.  Johnston,  Secretary. 


[II.  R.  4358,  85th  Cong.,  1st  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  so  as 

to  authorize  sales  on  credit 

He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  105.  Foreign  currencies  accruing  from  sales  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  paid  at  such  times,  not  later  than  ten  years  after  delivery  of  the  commodities, 
as  the  President  shall  in  each  case  determine  and  shall  be  deposited  in  a  special 
account  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  Such  currencies  shall  be  used  only 
pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  title,  and  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
Government  using  any  such  currencies  for  a  purpose  for  which  funds  have 
been  appropriated  shall  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  dollar  value  of  the  currencies  used.” 


[H.  R.  9893,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  extend  and  expand  the  authority  of  Public  Law  480.  Eighty-third  Congress 

He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  section  103  (b)  the  figure  “$4,000,000,000  and  in¬ 
serting  in  lieu  thereof  “$5,500, 000, 000”  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  sections  109  and  204  the  date  “June  30,  1958”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  date  “June  30,  1959”. 


[H.  R.  9894,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  extend  and  expand  the  authority  of  Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress 

He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  section  103  (b)  the  figure  “$4,000,000,000”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$5,500,000,000”  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  sections  100  and  204  the  date  “.June  30,  1958”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  date  “June  30,  1959”. 


[II.  R.  10117,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  extend  and  expand  the  authority  of  Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress 

He  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  is  further  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  of  section  103  (b)  the  figure  “$4,000,000,000”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$5,500, 000, 000”  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  of  sections  109  and  204  the  date  “June  30,  1958”  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  date  “June  30,  1959”. 
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[  H.  R.  104S7,  85th  Congress,  24  sess.] 

4  IULL  To  extend  and  expand  the  operations  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows  : 

(a)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and 
substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959”. 

(b)  Section  103  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “$4,000,000,000” 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$5,500,000,000”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“Sec.  303.  Along  with  other  authorized  methods  and  means  of  disposing  of 
agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  is  directed  to  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  by  barter  or  exchange  of  such  agricultural  commodities  for  (a)  materials 
entailing  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage 
charges,  or  (b)  materials,  goods  or  equipment  required  in  connection  with  foreign 
economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  (c)  materials  or  equip¬ 
ment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  programs,  he 
is  hereby  directed  to  use  every  practicable  means,  in  cooperation  with  other 
Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make,  through  private  trade  channels, 
such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  section 
4  (li)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to  make 
such  barters  or  exchanges :  Provided,  That  the  total  volume  of  the  transactions 
directed  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000  annually,  unless  specifically 
authorized  by  the  Congress.  The  authorities  contained  in  this  section  shall,  in 
addition  to  other  types  of  transactions,  permit  the  domestic  processing  of  raw 
materials  of  foreign  origin  or  of  domestic  origin  where  the  domestic  processor 
agrees  to  import  an  equivalent  amount  of  similar  foreign  material.  Agencies  of 
the  United  States  Government  procuring  such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment 
are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange.  Materials  so  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  considered  as  assets  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  in  purchasing  such  materials, 
shall  purchase  such  materials  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories 
to  the  extent  available  in  fulfillment  of  their  requirements.  The  Secretary  is 
also  directed  to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available  to  him,  farmers’  co¬ 
operatives  in  effecting  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their  possession 
for  strategic  materials.” 

Sec.  3.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  206  of  Public  Law  540,  Eighty- 
fourth  Congress,  are  amended  to  read  as  follows  : 

“(a)  Materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  or  products,  unless  acquired  for 
the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Mate¬ 
rials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.  S.  C.  97-98h),  or  for  other  purposes  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  established  by  section  104  (b)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.  S.  C.  1704). 

“(b)  Materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  or  products  may  he  entered,  or 
withdrawn  from  warehouse,  free  of  duty.” 


[H.  R.  11906,  85tli  Congress,  2d  sess.] 

A  BILL  To  amend  the  Agrienltnral  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  to  permit  use 
of  counterpart  funds  derived  from  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  abroad  for 
acquiring  significant  foreign  scholarly  works 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  1(M  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (j)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon,  and  by 
inserting  after  such  paragraph  the  following  new  paragraph  : 

“(k)  For  financing  projects  for  (1)  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  to  determine  whether  they  would  provide 
information  of  technical,  scientific,  or  educational  significance  in  the  United 
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States,  (2)  the  registry,  cataloging,  abstracting,  and  translating  of  such  books, 
periodicals,  and  materials  determined  to  have  such  significance,  and  (3)  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and  the  deposit  thereof 
in  research  centers  in  the  United  States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which 
they  relate.” 

The  Chairman.  1  suppose  you  have  had  an  opportunity  to  see  and 
st  tidy  all  of  these  hills,  have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Our  people  have  reviewed  them  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Fhe  Chairman.  You  have  a  prepared  statement,  which  you  may 
present  at  this  time,  and  then  we  shall  discuss  the  bills. 

STATEMENT  OF  DON  PAARLBERG,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY,  UNITED 
STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
WALTER  C.  BERGER.  ADMINISTRATOR,  COMMODITY  STABILIZA¬ 
TION  SERVICE,  AND  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  COM¬ 
MODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION;  AND  PAT  O'LEARY.  DIRECTOR 
OF  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  PROGRAMS  DIVISION  OF  FOREIGN 
AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE:  AND  GORDON  0.  FRASER,  ASSISTANT 
ADMINISTRATOR  FOR  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAMS, 
FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  should  like  first  to  introduce  the  gentlemen  who 
are  at  the  table  with  me  here  this  morning. 

On  my  right  is  Walter  C.  Berger,  Administrator  of  the  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service  and  Executive  Vice  President  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

On  my  far  left  is  Pat  O'Leary,  who  is  Director  of  the  Foreign  Trade 
Programs  Division  of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 

On  my  immediate  left,  Mr.  Gordon  O.  Fraser,  who  is  Assistant 
Administrator  for  Market  Development  Programs  in  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  discuss  with  you  operations  under 
Public  Law  480  and  to  present  our  views  on  extension  of  the  program. 

The  program  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  make  constructive  use 
of  our  agricultural  surpluses  at  home  and  abroad. 

First  of  all,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  our  major  emphasis  is  on 
sales  for  dollars,  not  on  sales  for  foreign  currency. 

Last  year  about  60  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  were  for  dol¬ 
lars.  We  intend  to  keep  that  percentage  as  high  as  possible,  and  to 
keep  our  total  exports  as  high  as  possible. 

To  permit  continuation  of  a  high  level  of  exports,  we  recommended 
that  foreign  currency  sales  under  title  I  be  extended  for  1  year  through 
June  30, 1959 ;  that  the  authorization  be  increased  by  $1.5  billion ;  and 
that  title  II,  which  authorizes  the  use  of  food  for  emergency  relief 
abroad  also  be  extended  for  1  year. 

Balances  available  from  the  current  $800  million  authorization  for 
title  II,  however,  are  sufficient  to  permit  continuation  of  operations 
for  the  additional  period. 

Title  III.  which  provides  for  donations  through  voluntary  relief 
agencies  and  for  barter  transactions,  does  not  have  an  expenditure 
limitation  or  an  expiration  date  under  the  act. 
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SUMMARY  OP  TITLE  I  OPERATIONS 

The  current  $4  billion  authorization  to  make  foreign  currency  sales 
under  title  I  is  virtually  exhausted.  Signed  agreements  have  com¬ 
mitted  over  $3.8  billion  and  the  small,  remaining  balance  is  being  used 
to  meet  emergency  situations.  We  urge  therefore,  that  prompt  con¬ 
sideration  be  given  to  the  extension. 

The  agreements  already  signed  provide  for  the  shipment  of  586 
million  bushels  of  wheat,  3.2  million  bales  of  cotton,  26  million  bags 
of  rice,  1.9  billion  pounds  of  vegetable  oils,  146  million  bushels  of 
feed  grains,  192  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  150  million  pounds  of 
meat,  220  million  pounds  of  lard,  212  million  pounds  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts,  186  million  pounds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  Avell  as  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  Albert.  What  period  is  that  for  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  for  the  entire  period  to  date,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  program  to  the  present  time. 

In  1955-56,  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  title  I,  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  shipments  totaled  $440  million  at  export  market  value.  Dur¬ 
ing  1956-57,  Title  I  shipments  amounted  to  $900  million. 

Agreements  signed  to  date  will  result  in  foreign  currency  payments 
of  about  $2.7  billion.  About  55  percent  of  the  total  will  be  used 
for  economic  development  purposes  in  importing  countries,  10  per¬ 
cent  will  be  used  to  support  the  defense  forces  of  our  allies,  and  the 
remaining  35  percent  is  planned  for  meeting  United  States  expenses 
overseas  and  expanding  certain  United  States  programs.  Currency 
uses  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later  in  this  statement. 

NEED  FOR  EXTENSION  OF  ACT 

Public  Law  480  was  passed  with  the  primary  purpose  of  aiding 
in  the  disposal  of  large,  accumulated  surpluses.  When  the  act  was 
passed,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  investment  in  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  was  valued  at  $6  billion.  This  investment  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise  in  the  next  2  years  and  totaled  $8.2  billion  on  June  30, 
1956. 

As  disposal  programs,  including  CCC  exports  for  dollars  at  world 
prices,  began  to  have  full  effect,  this  rise  in  investment  was  arrested 
and  a  downward  trend  was  started. 

CCC’s  investment  in  agricultural  commodities  on  June  30,  1957, 
was  $7.3  billion.  It  is  estimated  that  CCC’s  investment  in  com¬ 
modities  as  of  June  30,  1958,  will  be  reduced  to  about  $6.8  billion, 
which  compares  with  $8.2  billion  2  years  ago. 

These  reductions,  resulting  mainly  from  disposals  of  wheat  and 
cotton,  would  have  been  greater  except  for  the  extremely  large  har¬ 
vest  of  f  eedgrains  last  year. 

It  seems  likely  that  United  States  agricultural  production  will 
continue  at  a  high  level  and  CCC  will  continue  to  take  over  produc¬ 
tion  in  excess  of  domestic  use  and  commercial  export  outlets. 

Emphasis  has  been  given  to  export  sales  for  dollars  and  these  sales 
have  reached  extremely  high  levels  in  the  last  2  years.  But  under 
any  foreseeable  circumstances,  dollar  sales  will  not  be  sufficient  to 
move  the  surplus  which  may  accumulate  in  CCC  hands. 
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Originally,  we  had  planned  to  program  part  of  the  new  authori¬ 
zation  before  June  30,  if  the  extension  had  been  granted  soon  enough. 

It  would  be  particularly  desirable  to  negotiate  large  programs  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  2  or  3  months  to  yield  best  results  in  terms  of  orderly 
export  shipments  and  direct  benefit  to  farmers. 

In  the  title  I  program,  orderly  programing  and  shipping  is  ex¬ 
tremely  important.  These  are  dependent  on  continuous  program¬ 
ing  without  time  out  between  utilization  of  separate  authorizations. 

We  have  run  into  periods  when  title  I  programing  has  come  to  a 
standstill;  for  example,  the  development  or  new  agreements  virtually 
ceased  in  January  1957,  when  our  authorization  was  almost  exhausted. 

The  availability  of  funds  during  the  following  months  would  have 
avoided  a  backlog  of  program  requests  from  interested  countries. 

This  backlog  resulted  in  the  necessity  to  scale  down,  delay,  or 
exclude  country  programs,  and  in  erratic  shipment  performance. 

Shipments  were  running  about  800,000  tons  a  month  last  spring — 
these  dropped  off  to  less  than  100,000  tons  and  increased  to  about  600,- 
OoO  tons  in  January  as  shipments  were  being  made  against  fiscal  year 
1958  country  programs. 

EFFECT  OF  EARLY  EXTENSION 

Obtaining  an  extension  of  the  act  soon  would  prevent  a  slump  in 
shipments  during  this  summer  and  fall. 

Considering  the  $700  million  in  commodities  unshipped  as  of  June 
30,  1957,  and  the  $1  billion  authorization  we  are  now  committing,  it  is 
estimated  that  an  additional  $1.5  billion  would  result  in  shipments  as 
follows : 

[In  billions] 

1956- 57 _ $1.4  |  1958-59 _ $1.4 

1957- 58 _  1.  2  |  1959-60 _  .  6 

The  extension  would  thus  allow  ns  to  maintain  title  I  exports  in 
fiscal  year  1959  at  about  the  same  level  as  1957. 

PROGRAM  RESULTS 

Title  I  originally  provided  for  an  authorization  of  $700  million  in 
terms  of  cost  to  the  Government  of  commodities  supplied  under  the 
program.  The  value  of  these  commodities  at  current  world  prices,  of 
course,  is  considerably  less. 

This  authorization  has  been  raised  3  times  and  now  is  $4  billion. 
Over  $3.8  billion  of  this  limit  has  moved  or  will  move  under  more  than 
100  agreements  signed  with  35  friendly  countries.  Most  of  the  balance 
is  in  negotiation  or  earmarked  for  specific  countries. 

Agreements  totaled  about  $475  million  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1955;  about  $975  million  in  1955-56;  about  $1.5  billion  last  year;  and 
about  $875  million  thus  far  this  year. 

The  increase  in  title  I  shipments  from  year  to  year  has  been  one  of 
the  major  factors  leading  to  the  rise  in  our  total  agricultural  exports. 

In  1954—55  our  agricultural  exports  had  a  market  value  of  $3.1 
billion.  Title  I  shipments  were  small  that  year  accounting  for  3  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total. 

In  1955-56,  our  agricultural  exports  rose  to  $3.5  billion.  Title  I 
accounted  for  12  percent  of  the  total. 
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In  1956-57,  the  year  ending  last  June  30,  our  agricultural  exports 
rose  to  an  all-time  high  of  $4.7  billion.  Title  I  shipments  made  up 
almost  20  percent  of  the  total,  or  about  $900  million. 

The  rise  in  total  exports  was  the  principal  reason  that  the  direction 
of  surplus  accumulations  was  reversed  last  year. 

During  1956-57,  CCC  investment  in  price-support  commodities  de¬ 
clined  almost  $1  billion  with  the  principal  reductions  being  in  wheat, 
cotton,  and  rice — commodities  for  which  there  were  heavy  movements 
under  the  title  I  program. 

I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the  individual  commodity  perform¬ 
ances  : 

WHEAT 

Wheat  has  been  one  of  our  greatest  surplus  problems.  Stocks  in 
Government  hands  increased  in  each  of  the  5  years  prior  to  last  year; 
last  year,  however,  wheat  exports  reached  the  record  high  of  550  • 
million  bushels.  In  other  words,  last  year  we  exported  almost  as 
much  wheat  as  we  consume  domestically  in  an  entire  year. 

About  200  million  bushels  of  this'  total  moved'  against  sales  for 
foreign  currencies  under  the  title  I  program.  The  record  shipment 
resulted  in  a  reduction  of  about.  125  million  bushels  in  the  carryover 
of  wheat. 

It  is  expected  that  exports  this  year  will  be  about  400  million 
bushels;  in  order  to  achieve  this  total,  more  than  40  percent  is  being 
moved  under  title  I. 

SOYBEAN  OIL  AND  COTTONSEED  OIL 

Exports  of  soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil  have  established  new 
record  levels  during  the  past  3  years  and  will  continue  high  this  season. 
In  each  of  the  3  years  the  major  reason  for  the  increase  was  shipments 
made  under  the  title  I  foreign-currency  program.  Last  year,  for 
example,  we  exported  nearly  1.4  billion  pounds  of  these  oils.'  Almost 
50  percent  of  the  total  moved  under  the  title  I  program. 

I  lie  title  I  program  has  been  helpful  in  keeping  soybeans  out  of 
price-support  trouble.  Despite  a  record  harvest  this  year,  the  impact 
on  the  market  has  been  relatively  mild.  Although  the  carryover  of 
soybeans  by  CCC  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  last  vear,  the  carryover 
wil  1  be  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  crop. 


COTTON 

The  major  reason  that  our  cotton  exports  expanded  so  markedly  in 
m  1956-5 1  was  the  stability  and  confidence  given  to  world  market's  by 
the  CCC  export  program. 

Exports  last  year  reached  7.6  million  bales,  the  highest  total  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Nearly  20  percent  moved  under  the  title  I  pro¬ 
gram.  The  expanded  exports  have  made  possible  a  reduction  in  CCC 
cotton  stocks  for  the  first  time  in  6  years. 

Instead  of  adding  to  the  existing  surplus  carryover,  stocks  this  past 
season  were  reduced  by  more  than  3  million  bales.  Additional  redue- 
t  ions  v  ill  be  made  this  year  with  total  cotton  exports  expected  to 
u  lnam  lelatively  liigh  at  about  5.7  million  bales.  About  15  percent 
w  1 1 1  be  moved  under  title  I. 
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RICE 

A  substantial  reduction  in  surplus  stocks  of  rice  resulted  from  a 
record  export  year  in  1956-57  which  totaled  about  26  million  bags, 
of  which  1H  million  bags  moved  under  foreign-currency  sales. 

The  title  1  shipments  went  to  India,  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Indonesia, 
where  increases  in  consumption  would  lie  obtained  without  affecting 
world  markets. 

These  movements  have  disposed  of  surpluses  which  had  accumulated 
since  the  1953  crop  and  have  greatly  improved  domestic  marketing 
conditions. 

USES  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Foreign  currencies  received  in  payment  for  commodities  are  de¬ 
posited  to  the  account  of  the  United  States  overseas  and  are  used  for 
purposes  authorized  in  section  101  of  Public  Law  480  and  specified  in 
the  sales  agreement. 

Several  departments  and  agencies  have  responsibility  for  adminis¬ 
tering  the  expenditure  of  these  currencies. 

For  example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned  with  the 
use  of  currencies  for  agricultural  market  development  purposes;  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  for  currencies  loaned  back 
to  importing  countries  for  economic  development  purposes;  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  currencies  loaned  to  private 
business  firms. 

About  $45  million  in  currencies  has  been  tentatively  earmarked  for 
agricultural  market  development  under  existing  agreements. 

To  date,  approximately  $10  million  of  this  is  being  obligated  for 
approved  projects,  together  with  contributions  by  private  trade  organi¬ 
zations  cooperating  in  these  projects  of  over  $3  million. 

Results  of  these  promotion  efforts  are  already  evident. 

Cotton  promotion  projects  undertaken  in  21  countries  have  been  a 
factor  in  the  free  movement  of  cotton  overseas  and  should  continue  to 
encourage  exports  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  tile  I  poultry  sale  to  the  Republic  of  Germany,  plus  a  promo¬ 
tion  project  resulted  in  dollar  purchases  by  that  country  of  more  than 
4  million  pounds  of  poultry  in  1957.  Thus  far  in  1958,  West  Germany 
has  allocated  dollars  for  an  additional  3  million  pounds  of  poultry. 

Particularly  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  Japan  in  maintain¬ 
ing  United  States  wheat  and  tallow  exports,  and  increasing  the  use  of 
United  States  leaf  tobacco. 

Commercial  supermarkets  have  been  opened  up  in  Italy  and  other 
countries  following  a  supermarket  exhibit  held  in  Rome  in  June  1956. 

We  believe  that  as  more  projects  are  undertaken  and  more  products 
exhibited  at  trade  fairs,  our  export  markets  for  many  commodities 
will  widen  considerably. 

About  half  the  foreign  currencies  expected  to  accrue  under  existing 
agreements  will  be  loaned  back  to  importing  countries  for  use  in 
economic  development  projects  agreed  upon  with  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration. 

Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon  coordinating  plans  for  the 
use  of  these  funds  with  the  overall  economic  development  programs 
of  these  countries. 
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In  approving  loan  projects  for  agricultural  purposes,  care  is  exer¬ 
cised  to  avoid  encouragement  of  production  which  would  result  in 
reduced  outlets  for  United  States  agricultural  commodities. 

The  extension  of  Public  Law  480  granted  in  August  1957,  provided 
for  relending  of  foreign  currencies,  largely  to  United  States  firms  and 
their  affiliates,  to  assist  in  the  development  and  expansion  of  private 
business  in  foreign  countries. 

The  equivalent  of  about  $65  million  will  be  reserved  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  in  agreements  negotiated  this  fiscal  year  with  Colombia,  Fin¬ 
land,  Formosa,  France,  Greece,  Israel,  Italy,  Korea,  Mexico,  Pakistan, 
Peru,  and  Turkey. 

These  funds  will  be  made  available  to  private  business  firms  through 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  when  commodities  under 
these  agreements  are  shipped  and  paid  for  and  proceeds  assigned  to 
the  bank. 

Currencies  are  also  being  used  for  the  payment  of  United  States 
expenses  abroad ;  for  the  procurement  of  military  services  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  military  assistance ;  for  educational  exchange  programs ;  for 
assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  community 
centers;  for  the  translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of  books 
and  periodicals;  and  for  the  purchase  of  goods  for  other  friendly 
countries. 

PROGRAMING  OF  COTTON  PRODUCTS 


Senate  bill  3420  to  extend  Public  Law  480  contains  an  amendment 
which  would  require  that  products  manufactured  from  upland  or 
long-staple  cotton  be  made  available  for  sale  under  the  program  so 
long  as  cotton  is  in  surplus  supply. 

We  oppose  this  amendment. 

Public  Law  480  furnishes  ample  authority  to  finance  exports  of 
cotton  products  when  this  is  justified  and  desirable  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Department. 

However,  we  now  conduct  the  cotton  products  export  program  which 
protects  the  competitive  position  of  the  United  States  cotton  industry 
in  relation  to  the  sale  of  cotton  products  manufactured  abroad  from 
United  States  cotton  purchased  at  world  market  prices.  The  pro¬ 
gram  provides  for  equalization  payments  based  on  the  raw  cotton 
content  of  the  product  exported. 

These  payments  have  been  averaging  about  6  cents  per  pound  so 
far  this  season.  They  permit  the  price  of  cotton  products  to  reflect 
the  export  price  for  the  raw  cotton  content  of  the  products  exported. 

In  addition,  the  sale  of  cotton  products  under  title  I  would  more 
than  double  the  cost  of  financing  the  exportation  of  the  cotton  con¬ 
tent  of  such  products. 

.  We  estimate  that  the  value  of  raw  cotton  in  cotton  textile  products 
is  less  than  one-half  the  lvalue  of  the  textiles. 

In  some  fabricated  products,  the  cost  of  manufacture  is  many  times 
the  raw  cotton  content. 

TV  e  would  have  other  problems  resulting  from  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment.  :  1  1 


Ihese  include  the  fact,  that  we  normally  supply  raw  cotton  under 
title  ito  counUies  which  have  processing  capacity  to  meet  their  own 
needs  tor  manufacturing  cotton  products. 
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BARTER  ACTIVITIES  AND  TITLE  II 

Public  Law  480  served  to  emphasize  and  strengthen  barter  opera¬ 
tions  authorized  by  previous  legislation. 

Since  July  1954,  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  from  CCC 
stocks  through  barter  have  totaled  about  $900  million  at  market  value. 

In  May  1957,  the  barter  program  was  revised  to  assure  that  each 
barter  contract  results  in  a  net  increase  in  United  States  exports  of 
the  commodity  involved  and  to  require  the  payment  of  interest  by 
barter  contractors  taking  delivery  of  agricultural  commodities  before 
they  deliver  the  materials  to  CCC.  Program  procedures  were  also 
simplified  this  past  December. 

We  are  concerned  that  there  is  considerable  sentiment  to  amend  the 
law  to  require  the  Department  to  revert  to  the  barter  program  in 
effect  prior  to  May  1957. 

We  believe  this  would  be  a  serious  mistake. 

The  Secretary  now  has  the  discretion  to  determine  whether  or  not 
barter  transactions  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  CCC. 

This  means  that  he  will  barter  whenever  the  same  commodities 
cannot  be  sold  for  dollars.  To  make  it  mandatory  that  the  Secretary 
barter  when  he  is  offered  strategic  or  other  materials  will  require  him 
to  displace  dollar  sales. 

The  purpose  of  Public  Law  480  is  to  increase  the  disposition  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  act  provides  that  title  I  foreign  currency  sales  should  be  in 
addition  to  usual  commercial  marketings.  This  same  provision  should 
apply  to  barter  transactions. 

Under  a  barter  transaction  where  the  exporter  sells  the  commodity 
to  a  foreign  importer  for  dollars  and  the  materials  received  by  CCC 
come  from  a  third  country,  CCC  is  merely  accepting  materials  in  lieu 
of  dollars  unless  the  transaction  results  in  a  net  increase  in  agri¬ 
cultural  exports. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Department  favors  the  move¬ 
ment  of  agricultural  surpluses  through  barter. 

For  example,  we  are  now  discussing  barter  deals  to  send  about 
450,000  tons  of  food  grains,  principally  wheat,  to  India  in  exchange 
for  some  of  her  strategic  materials ;  22,000  tons  of  wheat  to  Norway 
for  Norwegian-produced  ferrochrome;  and  70,000  tons  of  corn  to 
France  for  French-produced  ferromanganese. 

These  transactions  will  result  in  exports  which  would  not  otherwise 
take  place.  If  they  were  made  without  protecting  sales  that  could 
otherwise  be  expected,  we  would  merely  be  accepting  materials  rather 
than  dollars  for  these  exports. 

We  would  like  to  record  our  strong  opposition  to  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  would  remove  the  discretionary  feature  of  the  barter 
program  which  enables  us  to  protect  the  fluids  and  assets  of  the 
Corporation. 

Our  recommendations  include  extension  of  the  title  II  program, 
which  permits  the  President  to  act  quickly  to  relieve  distress  abroad 
caused  by  famine,  flood,  and  other  emergency  conditions. 

I  understand  that  representatives  of  ICA  are  here  in  the  event  in¬ 
formation  is  needed  concerning  these  activities  or  other  Public  Law 
480  operations  with  which  they  are  concerned. 
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PUBLIC  LAW  4  80  AND  OTHER  FARM  LEGISLATION 

Although  we  favor  extension  of  Public  Law  480  to  permit  us  to 
use  our  surpluses  in  a  constructive  manner,  this  disposal  program 
needs  to  be  part  of  a  farm  program  that  will  effectively  bring  the 
supply  of  farm  products  into  better  balance  with  market  demand. 

The  program  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  device  to  postpone 
needed  price  support  and  production  adjustments. 

Public  Law  480  is  desirable  within  the  overall  objective  of  expanding 
markets.  However,  maintaining  a  range  of  support  prices  which  is 
too  narrow  to  permit  the  commercial  growth  of  markets  needed  to 
absorb  our  production  prevents  the  needed  expansion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  attached  to  this  statement  several  tables, 
the  first  of  which  shows  the  commodity  composition  of  programs  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements,  signed  July  1, 1957,  through  April 
30,  1958,  by  countries  and  by  commodities  in  terms  of  dollars. 

The  second  table  shows  essentially  the  same  information  but  in 
this  case  it  is  in  terms  of  physical  quantities :  bushels,  hundredweights, 
bales,  and  pounds. 

The  third  table  indicates  planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under 
title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  during  the  present  fiscal 
year.  It  also  summarizes  agreements  signed  prior  to  the  present 
fiscal  year. 

(The  tables  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 


Table  I.—  Commodity  composition  of  programs  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1957,  through  Apr.  SO,  1958 

[In  millions.of  dollars] 
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Table  II. — Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1957,  through  Apr.  30,  1958 
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Mr.  Paarlberg.  TV  e  will  be  very  happy,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  respond 
to  such  questions  as  your  committee  might  have. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Paarlberg,  I  thank  you  on  behalf  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  for  your  statement  concerning  this  very  important  program. 

I  should  like  to  ask,  first,  what  is  the  amount  now  available  under 
existing  authority  which  has  not  yet  been  used  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  About  $200  million,  which  is  being  held  for  emer¬ 
gency  deals  which  might  come  up  and  a  few  agreements  which  are 
still  in  the  process  of  negotiation. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  will  be  well  to  extend  this  authority 
and  to  grant  the  increase  in  the  authorization  as  early  as  practical  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Yes,  indeed. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  subject  of  barter,  your  comments  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  that  particular  program  indicate  that  barter  programs 
operated  rather  successfully  until  May  1957.  You  had  disposed  of 
approximately  $900  million  worth  of  surplus  commodities  in  ex¬ 
change  for  strategic  materials.  I  recall  that  on  one  occasion  we  asked 
someone  from  the  Department  why  all  of  the  barter  transactions  were 
interrupted  in  May  1957.  My  recollection  is  that  the  person  appear¬ 
ing  at  that  time  indicated  that  barter  transactions  had  been  stopped, 
or  slowed  up,  for  the  reason  that  the  Department  was  of  the  opinion 
that  such  transactions  were  interfering  with  normal  trade  transac¬ 
tions.  I  asked  the  witness  to  indicate  to  us  some  cases  where  that 
had  actually  happened.  At  that  time  no  one  was  able  to  give  us  any 
indication  as  to  any  particular  incident  where  barter  had  interfered 
with  normal  trade. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  during  the  time  this  program  has  been 
in  operation  I  do  not  recall  having  received  a  single  complaint  from 
any  businessman  indicating  that  the  transactions  were  interfering 
with  normal  commerce.  Do  you  have  any  case  in  mind,  or  can  you 
give  us  any  incident  where  the  barter  transactions  have  actually  inter¬ 
fered  with  normal  commerce? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  would  doubt  that  the  business  people  would  feel 
that  the  barter  transactions  interfered  with  normal  trade  in  that  they 
themselves  operated  the  movement  of  these  commodities  abroad  and, 
of  course,  their  own  business  flourished  under  this  kind  of  an  opera¬ 
tion. 

The  thing  they  were  not  in  a  position  to  judge  was  the  fact  that 
dispositions  through  this  particular  channel  were  interfering  with 
other  opportunities  that  might  have  existed  for  CCC  to  sell  its  com¬ 
modities  for  dollars.  I  think  it  is  only  in  the  overall  that  there  was 
an  interference  with  normal  trade. 

I  think  that  we  in  the  Department,  who  have  the  overall  review 
of  the  program,  were  in  a  good  spot  to  see  that,  whereas  a  private 
exporter  would  not  be  in  as  good  a  position  to  evaluate  it. 

The  Chairman.  Accepting  your  statement,  can  you,  representing 
the  Department,  give  the  committee  any  case  where  you  can  say  safely 
that  a  barter  transaction  interfered  with  a  normal  trade  transaction? 

You  think  that,  perhaps  in  some  remote  fashion  there  was  some  in¬ 
terference,  but  agreeing  with  you  that  a  businessman  might  not  be  as 
aware  of  all  of  the  implications  as  you  are,  and  assuming  that  you  are 
aware  of  all  the  implications  which  might  be  involved  in  these  trans¬ 
actions  of  magnitude,  can  you  tell  us  where  you  think  the  barter  trans¬ 
actions  have  interfered  ? 
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Mr.  1  \varlberg.  I  think  this  interference  occurred  in  a  large  number 
of  the  barter  operations  that  we  had  prior  to  a  year  ago.  I  would  like 
to  ask  Mr.  Berger  from  the  Comodity  Stabilization  Service  to  elaborate 
on  that  point,  if  he  would  like. 

The  Chairman.  Before  Mr.  Berger  answers,  I  should  like  him  to 
consider  this  question :  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  before  you  can  consummate 
a  barter  transaction,  you  must  first  determine  that  it  will  not  interfere 
with  normal  trade? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  now. 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  say,  in  every  transaction,  if  I  understand  it,  we 
intended  that  this  program  would  not  interfere  with  normal  commerce, 
and  we  placed  the  burden  on  someone  in  the  Department  to  determine, 
iirst,  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  normal  commerce,  that  the  sur¬ 
plus  commodity  shipped  into  a  country  would  be  in  excess  of  the 
normal  imports  of  such  commodities  from  us.  If  the  determinations 
are  made  in  advance,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  how  a  trans¬ 
action  could  interfere,  unless  I  could  assume  that  you  are  not  infallible, 
and  it  may  happen  in  perhaps  some  instances,  there  was  some  slight  in¬ 
terference.  However,  has  there  been  any  substantial  interference? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  think  there  has  been  substantial  interference,  Mr. 
Chairman.  When  we  began  the  barter  program  we  recognized  there 
were  oportunities  here  to  move  surplus  commodities,  we  recognized 
the  interests  of  the  Congress  and  this  committee  in  doing  as  much  as 
we  could  through  this  particular  means,  and  we  were  quite  aggressive 
in  trying  to  move  commodities  through  barter. 

After  some  experience,  it  was  our  judgment  that,  at  least  a  part,  and 
in  fact  a  substantial  part,  of  this  barter  operation  was  interfering  with 
the  sales  that  we  would  otherwise  make  for  dollars. 

Because  of  that  judgment  and  in  light  of  the  guidelines  specified  in 
the  legislation  to  which  you  have  pointed,  we  decided  to  revise  our 
operating  rules  so  as  to  conform  to  the  spirit  as  well  as  to  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

Now  I  might  say  just  this  about  the  way  the  barter  program  operated 
prior  to  the  present  system.  The  effect  of  it  was  that  we  would  turn 
these  commodities  over  to  the  trademen  who  would  then  merchandise 
them  into  some  particular  country,  and  would  receive  payment  in  dol¬ 
lars.  With  these  dollars  they  would  then  acquire  commodities,  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  or  whatnot,  in  some  third  country  which  they  would 
turn  over  to  us  to  compensate  us  for  the  wheat  or  the  cotton. 

Xow  obviously,  then,  these  commodities  were  being  merchandised 
by  these  tradesmen  for  dollars  in  direct  competition  with  the  sales  that 
we  were  trying  to  make  for  dollars  by  CCC. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  those  transactions  were  made  for  dollars; 
were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Yes :  many  of  them - 

The  Chairman.  I  am,  perhaps,  slightly  in  error  about  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  law.  Under  the  barter  transactions,  perhaps  we  do  not 
make  the  determination  in  advance  that  the  transaction  will  not  inter¬ 
fere.  Maybe  I  am  wrong  and  the  law  does  not  require  you  to  make 
that  determination. 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  true.  It  does  for  title  I  transactions,  but  it 
does  not  for  barter  transactions. 
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Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  stand  corrected,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  whether 
it  is  in  the  law  or  is  not - 

The  Chairman.  I  stand  corrected.  I  am  the  one  who  was  in  error, 
to  assume  that  we  made  that  requirement,  but  I  know  we  did  in  one 
of  the  sections — title  I. 

Please  tell  us  how  a  barter  transaction  is  negotiated  and  consum¬ 
mated.  In  other  words,  is  the  first  sale  for  dollars  and  the  second  sale 
exchange  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  has  been  the  case  in  many  operations  prior  to 
our  present  methods. 

I  will  ask  Mr.  Berger  to  explain  how  presently  this  program  is 
operating. 

Mr.  Berger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite  confident  that  Congress  and 
many  people  felt  that  barter  was  a  very  fine  program  and  would  move 
a  large  amount  of  our  agricultural  surpluses.  I  certainly  felt,  to  start 
with,  that  there  would  be  a  trading  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  to 
a  country  that  had  strategic  materials  that  we  were  interested  in  put¬ 
ting  into  our  stockpile. 

Now  that  would  be  a  nice,  straight  barter,  we  trading  our  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  directly  with  a  businessman  in  another  country  that 
had  strategic  materials  which  we  wanted  for  our  stockpile.  That 
would  be  a  nice,  clean  barter  deal,  and  we  are  still  very  much  interested 
in  that  type  of  barter  deal,  particularly  if  it  is  going  to  create  addi¬ 
tional  purchasing  power  in  that  country  and  additional  purchases  of 
agricultural  commodities  from  us. 

The  popularity  of  barter  grew  and  developed  rather  rapidly.  It 
was  not  until  we  began  to  see  some  of  the  effects  of  the  barter  program 
that  we  issued  our  May  28,  1956,  press  release  tightening  up  on  it. 

In  checking  on  the  barter  program  as  previously  conducted  we  found, 
first,  that  the  interest  charge  was  a  very,  very  bad  factor  from  our 
standpoint.  The  barter  exporter  was  able  to  export  our  agricultural 
commodities  at  an  early  date.  He  would  get  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  commodities  *6  months,  a  year,  3  years  or  in  one  case  as  much 
as  6  years  before  he  completed  delivery  of  the  strategic  material  to  us. 
During  this  time  he  had  the  free  use  of  the  money.  We  have  elimi¬ 
nated  the  free-interest  phase  of  the  program. 

The  second  thing  that  I  noticed  in  studying  the  barter  program  was 
that  70  to  80  percent  of  barter  commodity  exports  were  to  for¬ 
eign  countries  which  had  good,  strong  currency  where  we  could  ordi¬ 
narily  sell  the  commodities  directly  rather  than  under  barter.  In  al¬ 
most  all  of  these  cases  the  commodities  were  not  going  into  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  furnished  the  materials. 

Third,  I  began  to  find  that  the  barter  program  was  creating  in  these 
countries  to  which  we  sell  70  percent  or  80  percent  of  our  exported 
agricultural  commodities  through  our  regular  exporting  channels  a 
competition  against  our  own  sales  to  people  who  were  buying  from  us 
for  cash.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  selling  into,  using  as  an  illus¬ 
tration,  West  Germany,  which  has  a  sound  currency  today — and  at 
the  same  time  a  barter  contractor  was  selling  into  Germany,  he  was 
selling  at  a  little  discount.  Now  that  discount  everyone  thought  at 
first  was  merely  a  discount  against  our  competitors  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  turned  out  to  be  a  discount  that  was  used  to  compete  with  our 
cash  sales,  and  as  Executive  Vice  President  of  CCC  I  began  to  get 
alarmed.  I  found  the  one  real  reason  why  the  export  trade  of  our 
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agricultural  commodities  in  the  United  States  was  so  interested  in 
bartering  was  that  when  they  took  over  the  barter  contract  from  the 
man  who  was  selling  the  strategic  materials  to  us  they  were  able  to  get 
a  discount  and  thereby  through  that  discount  could  sell  our  commodity 
into  the  world  market  at  a  lower  price.  That  discount  meant  that  the 
next  time  we  put  up  one  of  our  commodities  for  sale  on  a  competitive 
bid  basis  to  the  rest  of  the  exporters  who  were  selling  for  cash  and 
did  not  have  a  barter  contract  we  received  a  lower  price.  In  other 
words,  we  were  operating  two  competing  programs. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you? 

Mr.  Berger.  We  were  cutting  our  price  against  ourselves. 

The  Chairman.  I  follow  you  in  that  respect.  However,  can  you 
give  us  any  facts,  any  case  where  that  actually  happened  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  an  actual  case,  and  I  think  a 
very  good  one.  In  fiscal  year  1957  we  exported  a  good  quantity  of 
feed  grains  under  barter.  To  Belgium  went  480,000  tons,  to  Germany 
224,000  tons,  to  Japan  284,000  tons,  to  the  Netherlands  555,000  tons, 
and  to  the  United  Kingdom  544,000.  Altogether  this  makes  more 
than  2  million  tons  of  feed  grains.  The  countries  to  whom  these  feed 
grains  were  going  under  the  barter  program  all  have  fairly  hard  cur¬ 
rencies  and  are  able  to  purchase  for  dollars.  So  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
particular  case  of  feed  grains  we  were  moving  these  commodities  into 
these  countries  and  taking,  in  return,  materials  when  we  might  have 
sold  for  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  They  paid  for  surplus  commodities  in  dollars,  or 
hard  currency,  did  they  not? 

Mr.  Berger.  Yes. 

Mr.  P  aarlberg.  Excepting,  however,  under  the  barter  program  we 
wind  up  with  materials  instead  of  dollars  for  exports  of  this  country. 

The  Chairman.  You  received  dollars  for  the  commodities,  then  you 
used  those  dollars  to  buy  strategic  materials? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  We  did  not,  the  tradesmen  did. 

The  Chairman.  You  end  up  with  the  material  you  want,  that  is 
right,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Well,  we  want  the  material,  but  we  would  rather 
have  the  dollars  than  the  material.  We  would  rather  export  for 
dollars  than  for - 

The  Chairman.  GSA,  does  it  not  pav  for  it  in  the  long  run? 

Mr.  Pa  arlberg.  Yes ;  we  turn  it  over  to  them ;  this  is  true. 

The  Chairman.  You  receive  dollars? 

Mr.  P  aarlberg.  We  do,  but  there  is  some  difficulty  involved  in  stor¬ 
ing  and  handling  these  strategic  materials.  They  do  constitute  some¬ 
what  of  a  threat  to  the  market.  There  is  difficulty  in  releasing  them. 
They  have  many  disadvantages  as  compared  with  dollars  as  a  form 
of  payment  for  our  agricultural  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  You  cannot  release  those  strategic  materials  except 
by  authority  of  Congress,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Berger.  Mr.  Chairman,  though,  why  go  to  all  this  trouble  when 
it  is  being  sold  for  dollars  anyway,  or  a  hard  currency  ? 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  have  been  able  to  have  disposed  of  the 
same  quantity  of  grain  in  these  various  countries  you  mentioned  if 
you  had  not  had  this  program  ? 
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Mr.  Berger.  We  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  could  have  done  so. 

I  would  like  to  cite,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  recent  proposal,  in  cotton, 
which  I  was  forced  to  turn  down.  In  Germany  a  cotton  spinner  at¬ 
tempted  to  get  the  German  Government - 

The  Chairman.  You  stopped  your  barter  transactions  in  May  1957 
and  this  is  May  1958.  How  much  have  your  exports  increased  in  those 
countries  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Berger.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  barter  or  no  barter  that  makes 
the  difference  in  the  total  amount  of  exports  you  do,  it  is  the  matter 
of  supply  and  demand,  and  how  much,  even  with  all  your  programs, 
you  can  get  in  there. 

The  Chairman.  Does  not  the  record  indicate  that  your  exports  to 
those  countries  have  not  increased  but  have  decreased  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  There  are  other  reasons  for  it  than  just — — 

The  Chairman.  What  are  the  other  reasons  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  The  other  reasons  are  just — for  instance,  in  wheat 
alone  there  is  one  country  that  made  a  difference  of  100  million  bushels, 
in  round  figures,  on  the  demand  for  wheat  in  the  European  Continent 
this  year,  and  that  was  France.  A  year  ago  France  was,  approxi¬ 
mately,  short  of  50  million  bushels,  and  this  year  she  is  long  50  million 
bushels,  so  she  is  selling  in  the  world  market  this  year  instead  of  buy¬ 
ing  out  of  the  world  market. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  to  say,  then,  that  the  barter  transactions 
have  carried  that  effect  over  into  the  year  1957-58,  and  they  are  not 
buying  now  because  they  bought  formerly  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  No,  I  am  trying  to  explain  to  you  there  are  other  fac¬ 
tors  that  make  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  material  that  you  can 
sell  into  the  world  market,  whether  you  are  bartering  for  it  or  whether 
yon  are  sell  ing  it  for  cash. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not,  in  fact,  a  factual  situation  that  you 
can  present  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  would  like  to  give  a  factual  sit¬ 
uation.  This  is  with  respect  to  feed  grains.  For  the  July  to  March 
period  of  1956-57  we  moved  through  barter  1,731,000  tons  of  feed 
grains.  For  the  comparable  period  this  year  we  moved  only  297,000 
tons,  which  is  only  a  fraction  of  what  we  moved  a  year  before.  In 
contrast,  our  export  movement  outside  of  Government  programs,  that 
is  cash  sales,  increased  markedly.  A  year  ago  it  was  1,710,000  tons 
and  this  year  thus  far  it  is  4,721,000  tons.  From  this  it  is  apparent 
that  while  we  cut  our  barter  operations  to  only  about  15  percent  of 
what  they  had  previously  been,  our  sales  for  dollars  increased  to  about 
3  times  the  previous  level.  So  this  is  a  clearcut  case  where  we  cut  back 
the  barter  operation  and  we  expanded  the  total  exports  for  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  developed  transactions  since  May 
1957. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  We  have  had  very  few,  as  I  indicated.  However, 
my  point  is  that  while  we  have  cut  down  our  barter  transactions,  this 
has  not  resulted  in  reducing  the  total  export  volume  of  this  particular 
commodity  but  that  has,  in  fact,  increased. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  that  your  exports  of  surplus  commod¬ 
ities  from  the!  nited  States  have  increased  in  1957  over  former  years? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  This  particular  commodity,  which  is  feed  grains. 
For  feed  grains  this  is  true.  It  is  not  true  across  the  board. 
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The  Chairman*.  You  mean  the  overall  exports  are  in  excess  of  what 
they  were  the  year  before  ( 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  No,  sir;  this  is  true  for  feed  grains,  but  not  for 
cotton  and  wheat - 

The  Chairman.  1  am  talking  about  your  overall  exports  of  feed 
grains. 

Mr.  1  ’aarlbf.rg.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  They  are  in  excess  of  former  years  ? 

Mr.  Pa  arlberg.  Oh,  yes,  much  in  excess. 

Mr.  Berger.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  the  information  we  wish.  What  about 
the  other  commodities;  does  the  same  situation  exist  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  It  is  not  true  for  other  commodities.  On  cotton 
it  is  down,  on  wheat  it  is  down,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variation. 

I  have  a  table  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  1  will  be  glad  to  put  into 
the  record,  which  compares  the  fiscal  year  1957-58  with  the  fiscal  year 
195(5-57  for  a  large  number  of  commodities.  In  the  aggregate  the  total 
for  1956-57  was  $4.7  billion,  and  for  1957-58  we  are  estimating  about 
$4.1  billion. 

Now  on  the  specific  commodities,  wheat  is  down  from  about  $958 
million  to  about  $728  million.  Sorghum  grains  are  up  from  $35 
million  to  $55  million.  Corn  is  up  from  $226  million  to  $245  million. 
Tobacco  is  up  from  $340  million  to  $350  million.  Soybeans  are  up 
sharply  from  $196  million  to  $233  million.  And  cotton,  as  I  indi¬ 
cated,  is  down  from  about  7.6  million  bales  to  about  5.7  million  bales. 
So  there  is  a  diverse  pattern,  but  the  total  is  down  somewhat. 

The  Chairman.  1  do  not  want  any  of  you  to  understand  that  I  am 
complaining.  1  am  simply  inquiring.  My  one  interest  is  to  see  that 
we  dispose  of  these  surpluses  as  Congress  intended  and  in  a  manner 
which  is  as  advantageous  as  possible  to  our  economy. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  We  share  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  On  the  transactions  which  Mr.  Berger  was  dis¬ 
cussing,  how  has  your  triangular  transaction  program  operated,  and 
what  is  the  magnitude  of  those  operations?  Have  they  been  negli¬ 
gible  or  substantial? 

Mr.  Pa  arlberg.  They  have  not  been  large.  Now  in  the  early  years 
of  the  program  we  had  a  number  of  triangular  transactions,  mostly 
cotton.  We  were  trying  then  to  find  every  possible  way  that  we  could 
to  expand  exports.  In  the  past  year  we  have  not  done  very  much 
on  triangular  transactions  for  several  reasons.  Since  we  put  the  ex¬ 
port  sales  program  into  effect  for  cotton,  we  have  not  felt  that  there 
was  the  need  to  do  this.  We  also  have  an  ample  number  of  requests 
for  title  I  programs,  so  that  it  is  not  as  necessary  now  to  develop 
complicated  arrangements  to  get  the  job  done,  as  it  was  in  the  early 
years  of  the  barter  program.  Hence,  the  number  of  triangular  trans¬ 
actions  certainly  is  small. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  cotton  in  connection  with  trian¬ 
gular  transactions.  Have  you  not  used  other  commodities  other  than 
cotton  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  am  not  sure.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Fraser,  he  would 
know  that  better  than  I. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Under  title  I  we  had  triangular  transactions  involving 
cotton,  and  one  transaction  on  wheat.  ICA,  under  section  402,  does 
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make  use  of  triangulars,  and  perhaps  they  could  comment  on  their 
operation. 

The  Chairman.  What  department  ? 

Mr.  Fraser.  ICA. 

The  Chairman.  Is  ICA  involved  in  all  of  your  triangular  trans¬ 
actions  ? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Under  section  402  they  do  use  triangulars  as  a  means 
of  disposing  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  asking  about  how  their  program  is  oper¬ 
ated  but  how  your  program  operated.  How  many  transactions  have 
you  had,  and  what  is  the  volume  involved  ? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Before  the  cotton  export  program  went  into  effect  in 
1956  and  our  cotton  was  priced  out  of  the  world  market  we  entered 
into  cotton  triangulars,  in  order  to  increase  exports,  with  Pakistan, 
Indonesia,  and  Burma  in  which  the  cotton  was  delivered  to  a  third 
country  for  processing  with  part  of  the  cotton  used  to  pay  for  the 
processing  costs.  Since  the  present  cotton  export  program  has  been 
in  effect  our  cotton  has  been  competitive,  and  there  has  not  been  the 
necessity  to  use  this  triangular  device.  We  are,  however,  negotiating 
a  triangular  transaction  of  a  somewhat  different  type  with  Burma  at 
the  present  time.  Burma  will  pay  the  processing  costs  to  the  third 
countries  from  its  own  resources,  rather  than  those  being  paid  with 
part  of  the  cotton  provided  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  Chairman.  You  still  have  not  given  me  much  information. 
What  is  the  dollar  volume  involved  in  these  transactions  ?  Is  it  sub¬ 
stantial  ? 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  cannot  give  you  the  exact  dollar  figure,  but  the 
amount  of  cotton  involved  in  the  Burma  negotiations  is  80,000  bales. 

The  Chairman.  In  all  of  the  triangular  transactions,  80,000  bales. 
What  about  feed  grains? 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  one  we  have  under  negotiation  currently  involves 
80,000  bales - 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  going  into  any  current  authorization  be¬ 
cause  that  is  something  I  do  not  suppose  you  wish  to  discuss.  I  mean, 
is  the  dollar  volume  substantial  in  triangular  transaction,  or  negligible 
or  what  ? 

Mr.  Fraser.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  figure,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  just 
a  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  Burma  the  triangular  transaction  we 
had  with  them  amounted  to  $17.5  million - 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  the  overall  figure?  I  do  not  care 
about  Burma  alone. 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  total  is  about  $85  million. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  about  $85  million  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  triangular  transactions? 

Mr.  Fraser.  Eight,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  is  involved  in  military  housing  trans¬ 
actions  ? 

If  you  do  not  have  this  information  you  may  supply  it  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Mr.  Berger  might  comment  about  the  military 
housing  operation. 

I  believe  he  made  a  statement  on  that  just  recently,  and  perhaps 
covered  that  point. 
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Mr.  Berger.  The  only  part  that  I  am  directly  concerned  with  is,  of 
course,  French  housing,  which  involves  the  barter  deal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  like  to  have  me  read  a  statement  on  the 
French  military  housing  4 

The  Chairman.  No,  i  am  not  attempting  to  get  into  any  details  on 
it.  Please  give  us  the  general  idea. 

Have  you  accomplished  anything  of  value  under  the  military 
housing  transactions? 

Mr.  Berger.  The  French  military  housing  project  involved  in 
dollar  value — about  $50  million  for  the  completion  of  2,700  housing 
units  in  various  sections  of  France  near  selected  United  States  mili¬ 
tary  installations. 

This  is  the  only  commodity  housing  project  of  this  type  under 
construction  at  the  present  time. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  others  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  How  is  that? 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  others  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  No,  we  have  not. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  any  others  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  would  like  to  read  the  rest 
of  this  to  give  it - 

The  Chairman.  You  may  insert  that  in  the  record  for  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

Mr.  Berger.  1  would  like  to. 

The  Chairman.  Some  question  might  come  up  on  the  floor  as  to 
what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  using  these  commodities 
to  construct  military  housing  abroad  by  Armed  Forces. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  by  Walter  C.  Berger,  Administrator,  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
appear  before  you  and  discuss  the  participation  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  commodity  housing  program  for  metropolitan  France. 

As  you  are  aware,  Public  Law  161,  84th  Congress,  and  subsequent  legislation 
authorized  the  Department  of  Defense  to  construct  family  housing  in  foreign 
countries  for  the  use  of  the  United  States  military  forces  to  be  financed  either 
through  foreign  currencies  acquired  pursuant  to  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  83d 
Congress,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  or  through 
other  commodity  transactions  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Inasmuch 
as  French  francs  derived  from  title  I  transactions  were  not  available  for  this 
purpose,  it  was  proposed  within  the  Government  that  a  barter-type  transaction 
be  arranged  to  finance  United  States  military  dependent  housing  in  France.  At. 
the  time  that  the  original  proposals  were  considered,  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  had  no  experience  in  financing  housing  construction  in  this  way. 

Beginning  in  1955  the  Department  of  Agriculture  worked  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  tailoring  a  commodity  disposal  agreement  to  meet  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  housing  requirements  in  France.  As  finally  developed,  this 
arrangement  involved  a  basic  contract  between  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
a  French  construction  firm,  the  latter  to  be  paid  principally  in  French  francs 
for  the  work  it  completed.  At  the  same  time,  CCC  entered  into  a  contract  with 
a  commodity  dealer  who  agreed  to  acquire  agricultural  commodities  from  CCC, 
sell  them  abroad,  and  from  the  proceeds  make  payments  principally  in  French 
currency  to  the  French  construction  company  as  the  building  of  the  houses  and 
facilities  progressed.  The  total  project  involved  a  dollar  value  of  about  $50  mil¬ 
lion  for  the  completion  of  2,700  housing  units  in  various  sections  of  France  near 
selected  United  States  military  installations.  This  is  the  only  commodity 
housing  project  of  this  type  under  construction. 
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As  to  the  present  status  of  the  project,  it  should  he  pointed  out  that  there  were 
many  problems  to  be  overcome  before  construction  could  begin.  Our  CCC  repre¬ 
sentative  for  barter  in  Paris  has  been  required  to  spend  a  disproportionate  part  of 
his  time  in  helping  to  iron  out  these  problems.  He  reports  to  us  that  after  a  slow 
start,  building  is  going  forward  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace.  Ten  percent  of  the 
total  estimated  cost  of  the  project  has  already  been  paid  to  the  builder  by  our 
commodity  dealer  under  authorization  from  the  military. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  committee  to  know  what  CCC  commodities  were 
exported  in  connection  with  this  transaction.  Under  the  CCC  commodity  agree¬ 
ment  the  commodity  dealer  acquired  from  CCC  for  export  about  $46.7  million  in 
cotton  and  about  $3.3  million  in  wheat.  Because  the  commodity  housing  agree¬ 
ment  was  negotiated  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  revised  barter  program,  the 
contractor  was  not  obligated  to  show  that  the  cotton  and  wheat  which  he  accepted 
under  his  contract  would  add  to  exports  of  cotton  and  wheat  from  the  United 
States  which  would  otherwise  he  made.  We  have  prepared  a  schedule  of  these 
cotton  and  wheat  exports  which  is  attached  to  this  statement.  This  schedule 
shows  that  all  of  the  wheat  and  virtually  all  of  the  cotton  were  sold  by  the 
commodity  dealer  to  countries  which  normally  import  these  commodities  from  the 
United  States.  This  being  the  case,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cotton 
and  wheat  moving  under  the  commodity  agreement  for  housing  in  France  would 
have  been  sold  by  United  States  exporters  on  a  dollar  basis  even  if  there  had  been 
no  such  agreement.  Our  experience,  on  the  other  hand,  leads  me  to  believe  that 
transactions  of  this  magnitude  could  not  he  concluded  under  the  revised  barter 
program  rules  which  require  a  showing  that  commodities  exported  will  add  to 
net  total  United  States  commodity  exports. 

Under  our  arrangements  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  CCC  will  receive  re¬ 
imbursement  for  its  investment  from  savings  in  quarters  and  station  allowances 
which  would  otherwise  be  paid  to  the  military  personnel  occupying  the  completed 
housing.  Based  upon  Department  of  Defense  estimates,  CCC  will  not  recover 
its  investment  in  the  housing  for  a  period  of  some  17  years. 

During  this  time,  CCC  must  pay  interest  to  the  United  States  Treasury  on  the 
$50  million  which  it  has  tied  up  in  the  housing.  This  interest  cost,  running  to 
about  $14  million,  cannot  be  recovered  from  the  Department  of  Defense  under 
existing  legislation  and  will  he  reflected  as  a  charge  against  the  farm  program 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  my  opinion,  I  would  he  derelict  in  my  responsibilities  if  I  recommended  the 
approval  of  other  housing  projects  of  this  kind.  In  all  honesty,  I  would  be  unable 
to  state  that  the  funds  and  assets  of  CCC  were  being  adequately  protected  by 
permitting  the  export  sale  of  CCC  commodities — not  for  cash — but  for  a  receivable 
which  will  not  be  fully  liquidated  for  a  long  period  of  time  and  on  which  CCC 
must  pay  substantial  financing  costs. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  in  the  Department  are  not  fully  sympathetic  with 
the  desire  to  construct  military  housing  which  will  be  paid  for  in  agricultural 
commodities  when  such  arrangements  are  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 
In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated  in  a  letter  dated  June  7,  1957,  to  the 
Honorable  Floyd  S.  Bryant,  Assistant  Secretary  of  defense,  “*  *  *  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  cooperate  with  you  to  the  fullest  extent  in  seeking  ways  to  finance  over¬ 
seas  military  family  housing  projects  through  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  gen¬ 
erated  under  title  I,'  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress.” 
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Deliveries  of  agricultural  commodities,  French  Housing  Contract  B8D-FH-57-72 

WHEAT 


Country 

Bushels 

Value 

Country 

Bushels 

Value 

Chile..,. . 

Colombia.. . 

751,653.55 
87,  738. 20 
161,495. 15 
356, 608. 01 
359,  200.  67 

$1,  284,  388.  00 
152,  179.08 
280,960.  17 
596,  106.  01 
629,  498. 00 

United  Kingdom . 

Venezuela . . 

Total . 

234,  410. 83 
37,050.01 

$283,637.11 
63,  550.  03 

Germany,  West . 

Peru . . . 

1,  988,  156.  42 

3, 290, 318.  40 

COTTON 

Country 

Bales 

Value 

Country 

Bales 

Value 

Austria . 

Belgium _ 

Chile . 

Colombia . . 

Cuba  . 

Denmark . 

Finland . 

Germany . 

Greece. . . 

Ireland . 

Israel . . . 

Italy. . . . . 

Indonesia . . 

Japan . . 

516 
30, 318 
1,768 
2,734 
501 

3,  437 
2,228 
55, 893 
776 
503 
193 
28,059 
800 
24,  416 

$58,  857. 93 

3,  623,  498.  20 
214,  682.  77 
354, 782. 86 
60, 897. 05 
400,  108.  76 
277,  448.  21 

6,  713, 439.  79 
81,  664. 96 
63,  526.  93 
21,916.88 

3, 293, 166. 44 
96.  727. 39 

3, 030, 993. 34 

Lebanon.  . . 

Netherlands . . 

Norway . . 

Peru . . 

Portugal--- . . 

Sweden . . 

Switzerland . . 

Trieste _ 

United  Kingdom..  .. 

Uruguay . . 

Venezuela.. . 

Undistributed  1 . 

Total . 

497 
7, 050 
539 
160 

3,  720 
4,992 
2,330 
300 
92,  244 
3,438 
104 
106,  240 

373,  756 

$72, 637. 22 
879,  356.  12 
61, 988.  39 
20,961.  61 
468,  312.  65 
660, 378.  51 
258,  144.64 
83. 587.  sl> 
11, 841,519.  09 
456, 253.  54 
11,297.59 
13, 638, 057. 56 

46, 694,  206.  25 

1  Exportation  to  be  completed  by  July  31, 1958. 


Mr.  Paarlberg.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  figure  here  just  given  me 
by  Mr.  O’Leary. 

In  addition  to  the  French  deal  of  which  Mr.  Berger  has  spoken,  the 
title  I  military  housing  activities  have  been  in  an  amount  of  $100 
million  to  date. 

Mr.  Berger.  That  ison  title  I. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  on  title  I. 

The  Chairman.  Have  there  been  any  other  countries  except 
France  ? 

I  lave  you  had  any  in  Spain,  or  any  other  countries? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  in  several  countries,  including  Japan, 
Spain,  Finland,  United  Kingdom - 

The  Chairman.  Overall,  about  $100  million  involved  ? 

Mr.  OT  --EARY.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  current  title  I  currencies  being  used 
by  the  military  to  construct  or  procure  materials  for  housing. 

The  Chairman.  Have  those  transactions  all  been  satisfactorily 
consummated  so  far  as  our  Government  is  concerned  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  They  were  a  little  slow  getting  started,  but  my 
understanding  at  the  present  time  is  that  the  military  is  making 
good  progress  toward  utilizing  these  funds  for  housing  purposes,  and, 
in  fact,  could  use  some  additional  funds. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  are  using  commodities  instead 
of  dollars  in  places  where  the  American  Government  has  an  obligation 
to  provide  military  houses  for  our  Armed  Forces? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  just  a  question  or  two 
concerning  the  extension  of  the  act. 
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Now,  if  I  understand  correctly,  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here :  to  extend  this  act. 

Now,  in  your  very  first  statement  on  page  1,  you  are  in  favor — 
the  Department  is  in  favor — of  extending  title  I  as  it  is  for  another 
year? 

Mr.  P aarlberg .  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hill.  With  no  amendments  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Well,  we  do  not  have  a  closed  mind,  Mr.  Chairman. 

We  would  examine  any  proposed  amendments.  We  would  not  say 
that  the  law  is  beyond  any  possibility  of  being  improved.  We  would 
look  with  favor  on  any  opportunity  to  improve  the  functioning  of 
this  law. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  you  are  not  testifying  on  any  particular  bill  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  We  are  giving  basically  our  position  with  respect 
to  an  extension,  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  your  title  II  and  title  III,  you  take  the  same  posi¬ 
tion — you  might  favor  amendments,  but  at  the  present  time  you  are 
just  testifying  for  an  extension  of  the  act  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  the  importance  of  the  extension  immediately. 

Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  another  question  : 

Does  the  Department  favor  this  extension  to  be  now,  and  not  con¬ 
nected  with  any  other  legislation  ? 

In  other  words,  should  we  hasten  this  extension,  as  the  Senate  has, 
for  a  bill  of  our  own — supporting  the  position  the  Department  will 
take  on  the  various  amendments  that  we  might  suggest  in  hearing? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  We  would  favor  early  extension. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  statement,  we  would  consider  it  desirable  that 
extension  of  Public  Law  480  have  in  association  with  it  changes  in 
the  basic  legislation  that  would  result  in  a  better  balance  between 
our  production  and  consumption  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  Hill.  One  other  question : 

Why  do  you  feel  that  this  action  should  be  taken  immediately  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Because  our  programing  is  presently  almost  at  a 
halt.  We  have  almost  used  all  the  authorized  funds  that  we  have.  We 
held  in  reserve  only  a  very  limited  amount  for  emergency  needs,  and 
we  have  had  to  forego  several  opportunities  to  develop  agreements 
for  moving  agricultural  products. 

A  delay  will  not  only  make  it  very  awkward  to  keep  a  smooth  flow  of 
these  commodities  going,  but  may  result  in  some  actual  loss  in  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  move  products. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  it  would  be  your  feeling  that  we  should  hasten  this 
extension  just  as  quickly  as  possible  through  this  committee  and  over 
to  the  Senate. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  Hill.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  will  yield  to  Mr.  Hoeven. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  have  several  questions. 
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Air.  Hoeven.  Mi*.  Paarlberg,  on  this  matter  of  extension,  I  note  S. 
2420  provides  for  a  2-year  extension. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  IIoeven.  Do  you  favor  such  extension,  or  do  you  want  to  limit 
it  to  1  year  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Well,  Congressman,  we  came  up  in  good  faith  with 
the  recommendation  that  I  have  presented  to  you,  namely :  extension 
for  1  year  with  an  authorization  of  $1.5  billion  for  the  year. 

However,  if  the  House  should  see  fit  to  extend  it  for  2  years  in  the 
manner  that  the  Senate  has  done,  and  if  the  hill  is  otherwise  acceptable, 
we  would  not  object. 

Air.  IIoeven.  That  raises  the  question,  of  course,  as  to  whether  this 
is  going  to  be  temporary  legislation,  or  whether  it  is  to  become  per¬ 
manent  legislation. 

I  know  it  is  the  position  of  the  Department  that  this  should  be  only 
temporary  legislation.  IIoAvever,  in  your  statement,  you  make  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  fact  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  overproduction  in 
wheat  and  cotton  last  year  you  might  have  disposed  of  more  com¬ 
modities.  It  looks  as  if  we  will  have  some  more  bumper  crops  this 
year. 

Does  that  mean  we  are  still  going  to  consider  this  as  temporary 
legislation,  or  are  we  going  to  continue  the  legislation  indefinitely  to 
meet  our  continuing  surplus  problems? 

Air.  Paarlberg.  Well,  Congressman,  as  I  indicated  in  my  statement, 
we  think  we  will  be  faced  with  abundant  production  in  the  United 
States  for  some  time  to  come.  I  think  most  people  are  agreed  on  that. 

We  think  that  Public  Law  480  is  a  big,  new  approach  to  this  prob¬ 
lem.  In  a  sense,  we  are  pioneering  with  this  law. 

We  think  that  from  time  to  time,  Congress  should  review  the  oper¬ 
ations  of  this  law  to  modify  it  or  to  change  it  in  accordance  with 
experience  that  has  been  obtained.  For  that  reason,  we  are  hesitant 
to  make  a  rigid,  inflexible,  long-term  commitment. 

We  do  think  we  will  be  faced  with  an  imbalance  in  agriculture  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  if  we  could  get  the  needed  changes  in  basic 
legislation,  the  period  of  imbalance  would  then  be  less.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  we  feel  that  we  have  here  basically  a  good  law,  but  we  wish 
to  provide  the  opportunity  for  a  review  periodically  by  the  Congress. 

Air.  Hoeven.  In  other  words,  as  I  understand  you,  we  will  meet  the 
needs  as  they  arise  but  that  a  periodical  review  should  be  made  by  the 
Congress  ? 

Air.  Pa  arlberg.  That  is  quite  correct. 

Air.  Hoeven.  Personally,  I  feel  that  Public  Law  480  is  one  of  the 
best  mediums  we  have  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  commodities. 
The  record  made  to  date  is  its  best  recommendation. 

The  problem  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  is  one  that  we  are 
likely  to  be  confronted  with  continuously  and  as  long  as  a  program 
such  as  Public  Law  480  is  working  to  advantage  it  seems  to  me  that 
for  some  little  time  to  come  we  will  be  having  such  a  program  or  a 
similar  program  subject,  of  course,  to  periodical  congressional  review. 

Air.  Pa  arlberg.  Except  that  I  would  hope  and  I  would  think  that 
the  surplus  would  not  be  continued  indefinitely.  We  do  hope  to  reach 
a  better  balance.  How  soon  that  could  be  done,  Congressman,  I  do 
not  think  anybody  knows. 
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Mr.  Hoeven.  But  as  long  as  we  do  have  surpluses  we  will  need 
Public  Law  480  or  a  similar  program  in  order  to  meet,  the  disposal 

problem.  ....  __T 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  think,  to  summarize  our  position,  it  is  this.  VVe 
would  like  to  bring  about  a  balance  of  our  production  and  our 
utilization,  as  soon  as  possible  and  we  work  in  that  direction. 

We  try  to  move  as  many  products  as  we  can  by  commercial  sales 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  world  and  to  get  a  good  return  for 
what  we  sell. 

Now  to  the  degree  that  we  cannot  make  commercial  sales  to  bring 
about  a  balance,  then  we  consider  Public  Law  480  a  very  healthful 
and  helpful  means  of  balancing  abundant  supplies  on  the  one  hand 
with  the  needs  of  foreign  countries  on  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  want  to  compliment  the  Department  on  the  very  fine 
record  they  are  making  in  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480; 
and  I  also  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Paarlberg  for  his  enlightening 
and  informative  statement. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gathings? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  follow 
the  line  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  say  that  I  feel  that  you  have 
presented  a  very  fine  and  concise  statement  this  morning  to  this 
committee  and  especially,  Mr.  Paarlberg,  I  appreciate  the  tables  that 
you  have  attached  to  your  statement  which  show  the  job  that  you  are 
doing  in  the  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses. 

I  notice  from  page  1  of  your  statement  that  you  have  not  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  these  exports  should 
be  made  on  a  dollar  basis  whenever  possible.  You  say  that  last  year 
about  60  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  were  made  for  dollars  and 
I  commend  you  for  that. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gathings.  On  page  7  of  your  statement  you  discuss  promo¬ 
tional  efforts  to  dispose  of  various  and  sundry  commodities  and  you 
refer  to  cotton  and  poultry  and  wheat  and  tobacco. 

Will  you  explain  just  how  these  cooperative  efforts  work?  Take 
cotton  as  an  example.  Would  you  explain  that? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Fraser  to  respond  to  that.  He  is  in 
charge  of  that  particular  part  of  our  operation. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Congressman,  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  attention  and  consideration  a  pictorial  report  which  the 
Department  published  a  few  months  ago  on  the  market  development 
program  which  describes  in  some  detail  that  operation. 

On  the  back  of  this  report  is  a  listing  of  the  United  States  trade 
groups  that  the  Department  is  cooperating  with  in  the  foreign 
marketing  program. 

The  program  operates  in  this  way.  We  enter  into  a  contract  with 
a  United  States  trade  group,  such  as  the  Cotton  Council  International 
or  the  Oregon  Wheat  League  or  the  Kansas  wheatgrowers  or  the 
Nebraska  wheatgrowers  and  they  are  responsible  for  conducting  this 
work  and  we  make  available  to  them  foreign  currencies  in  the  country 
where  it  is  being  done. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Would  you  give  us  an  estimate  as  to  what  percentage 
is  contributed  by  these  various  organizations? 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  percentage  varies,  of  course,  depending  on  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  trade  group. 
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In  the  case  of  the  cotton  council,  they  match  the  contributions,  and 
their  foreign  cooperators  match  the  contribution  made  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  in  foreign  currencies. 

We  do  have  a  minimum  percentage  which  is  that  the  United  States 
trade  group  should  contribute  at  least  5  percent  of  the  amount  con¬ 
tributed  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  say  in  your  statement  that  about  $45  million 
in  currencies  has  been  tentatively  earmarked  for  agricultural  market 
development  under  the  existing  agreements  and  that  approximately 
$10  million  to  date  is  being  obligated  for  approved  projects  together 
with  contributions  by  private  trade  organizations  that  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  of  $3  million. 

Mr.  Fraser.  That  is  against  the  $10  million  of  local  currency  that 
has  actually  been  committed,  so  they  have  contributed  approximately 
one-third,  you  see. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes.  This  committee  deals  with  quite  a  lot  of  pro¬ 
motional  work.  We  recently  studied  a  bill  for  the  promotion  of  live¬ 
stock,  and  so  I  am  glad  to  see  this  effort,  as  long  as  we  can  increase 
the  use  and  consumption  of  our  agricultural  commodities. 

On  the  next  page  of  your  statement,  page  8,  you  say  that  about  half 
of  the  foreign  currencies  expected  to  accrue  under  the  existing  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  loaned  back  to  the  importing  countries  for  use  in  eco¬ 
nomic  development  projects  agreed  upon  with  the  International  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration. 

Now,  that  is  an  ICA  program,  so  do  you  think  that  the  ICA  should 
bear  a  part  of  the  cost  and  it  should  not  be  charged  up  to  the  farmers  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Well,  under  the  law  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  fully  restored  with  respect  to  commodities  shipped  under  title 
I,  so  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  does  not  show  on  its  books 
any  loss  from  title  I  operations. 

In  that  respect,  the  books  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  do 
not  indicate  this  as  a  cost  chargeable  to  the  operations  of  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  makes  a 
separate  accounting  of  the  many  programs  that  we  have  and,  under 
the  method  of  accounting  that  we  follow  in  our  own  computations, 
a  part  of  the  cost  involved  in  Public  Law  480  is  reflected  as  the  cost  of 
the  foreign  programs.  I  would  agree  with  you  that  it  is  not  appro¬ 
priate  to  charge  to  Agriculture  the  full  cost  of  these  operations. 

Mr.  Gathings.  But  when  you  look  at  it  the  dollars  involved  are 
charged  up  to  Agriculture,  although  your  books  reflect  it  is  otherwise? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  right.  This  is,  I  think,  sometimes  unfor¬ 
tunately  presented  in  an  incorrect  manner  and  it  is  not  fully  under¬ 
stood  by  all  people.  Sometimes  it  is  reported  hastily  and  some  people 
are  interested  in  tacking  on  to  it  all  the  costs  that  they  can  possibly 
scrape  up,  and  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  misinformation  as  to 
the  allocation  of  these  costs,  which  is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Simpson? 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  would  like  to  ask  concerning  the  disposal  of  wheat 
how  that  affects  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  and  what  is  the 
attitude  of  Canada  on  our  action. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  When  we  sell  wheat,  this  appears  in  the  accounting 
with  respect  to  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  For  some  years, 
Mr.  Congressman,  the  price  of  wheat  in  world  trade  has  been  between 
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the  maximum  and  the  minimum  so  in  that  respect  the  International 
Wheat  Agreement  has  not  greatly  influenced  either  the  price  or  the 
volume  of  American  wheat  that  moves  abroad. 

It  is  only  when  the  price  tries  to  break  through  the  ceiling  or  tries 
to  fall  through  the  floor  that  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
becomes  important  in  influencing  the  price  or  the  volume.  That  has 
not  been  the  case  now  for  some  years. 

As  for  the  other  part  of  your  question,  the  attitude  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  particularly  Canada,  with  respect  to  these  movements,  we  think 
that  we  have  made  a  great  deal  of  progress  in  properly  presenting  the 
effect  of  our  export  programs  to  the  Canadians  and  to  other  people. 
We  think  it  is  much  better  understood  now  than  it  was. 

We  think  that  with  our  program  we  are  moving  these  excessive 
supplies  of  wheat  into  use  outside  of  the  normal  channels  of  trade, 
and  that  we  are  increasing  rapidly  the  consumption  per  capita  in 
areas  that  would  otherwise  not  have  wheat. 

We  are  not  reducing  the  amount  of  wheat  that  moves  into  the  com¬ 
mercial  trade,  either  in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  It  is  to  the 
interest  of  the  Canadians  and  the  United  States  to  pull  down  these 
stocks  and  move  them  outside  of  the  ordinary  dollar  routes.  We  are 
beginning,  I  think,  to  make  some  progress  in  carrying  that  point 
across  to  the  other  countries. 

Mr.  Simpson.  And  it  is  your  opinion  that  our  present  unpopularity 
with  Canada  is  not  brought  about  by  the  operation  of  Public  Law  480 
in  disposing  of  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  would  not  say  that.  I  would  say  there  is  some 
misunderstanding  in  other  countries  with  respect  to  the  manner  in 
which  our  program  operates.  I  will  say  that  we  are  making  some 
progress  in  achieving  some  better  understanding  abroad  with  respect 
to  the  effect  of  our  program. 

We  feel  that  we  are  doing  a  good  job  and  that  we  are  protecting 
the  dollar  movement  of  wheat. 

I  would  not  say  that  this  view  is  shared  unanimously  in  the  other 
countries  around  the  world.  I  think  there  is  some  misunderstanding 
with  respect  to  the  manner  and  the  effect  of  our  surplus  sales  of  farm 
products  under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  SiMrsoN.  I  understood  somebody  to  say  awhile  ago  that  there 
was  one  contract  for  a  period  of  7  years  that  has  gone  through ;  did  I 
understand  correctly  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  believe  I  made  that  statement :  that  there  was  one, 
on  a  particular  strategic  material  in  which  we  were  vitally  interested, 
and  I  am  almost  sure— I  think  there  was  a  7-year  contract  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Well,  why  anybody  would  give  1  for  7  years  to  repay 
on,  I  do  not  know.  The  statute  of  limitations  would  expire  in  that 
long,  and  I  would  like  an  answer. 

Mr.  Berger.  I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that  one. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Well,  I  do  not  know  why  any  Government  agency 
would  do  that,  for  7  years,  as  the  time  in  which  to  repay.  That 
material  might  go  into  Communist  hands  in  that  length  of  time,  and 
I  cannot  understand  why  the  Agriculture  Department  or  the  United 
States  Government  would  give  anybody  7  years  to  repay  for  some¬ 
thing.  I  cannot  get  it  through  my  head. 
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Xow,  we  had  testimony  before  this  committee  last  year  to  the  effect 
that  to  dispose  of  the  agricultural  surplus  would  take  9  years  to  get 
rid  of  it.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it  would  take.  It  depends 
on  the  size  of  the  crops  and  the  size  of  the  crops  in  the  other  countries 
of  the  world ;  and  it  depends  on  the  state  of  the  markets  and  the  level 
of  the  price  supports,  and  many  other  things.  So  we  would  not  be 
able  to  give  any  precise  figures  as  to  the  number  of  years  required. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Now,  about  the  military  housing:  There  is  about 
$100  million  or  $180  million  involved  in  military  housing;  in  the 
event  of  the  evacuation  of  that  country  by  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  forces,  would  not  that  military  housing  revert  to  that  country — 
is  that  still  correct? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  would  vary  by  the  country,  Mr.  Congress¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Simpson.  There  is  this  military  housing  question  of  about  $100 
million  that  is  being  built,  and  if  we  now  were  to  evacuate  and  leave 
those  countries,  does  that  military  housing  revert  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  will  ask  Mr.  O’Leary  the  answer  specifically  on 
that,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  That  depends  on  the  country,  sir. 

In  some  countries  when  properties  are  no  longer  needed  by  our 
Armed  Forces,  then  they  do  become  the  property  of  the  other  country, 
and  that  is  true  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  are  other  courttries  where  it  is  the  property  of  the  United 
States  Government,  and  when  the  military  no  longer  needs  it  it  is  sold. 

The  Chairman.  Take  the  case  of  France,  where  there  is  construc¬ 
tion  of  military  housing  now. 

Mr.  O'Leary.  I  do  not  know  what  the  circumstances  will  be  there. 

The  Chairman.  My  understanding  is  that  when  the  military 
leaves,  France  will  own  the  property.  In  other  words,  we  give  it  to 
them,  and  nobody  here  salvages  anything  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Berger.  It  is  my  understanding  of  the  French  contract — if  I 
understand  it  correctly,  and  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  I  have  not  read 
it  for  some  time,  but  it  is  my  understanding  that  the  housing  will  go 
back  to  the  French  Government  or  the  contractor,  I  do  not  remember 
which. 

Mr.  Simpson.  There  was  testimony  before  this  committee  last  year 
that  the  military  housing  built  in  foreign  countries,  when  and  if  evac¬ 
uated  by  this  country,  reverts  to  that  country. 

Has  anybody  tried  to  renegotiate  that  or  to  change  it? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  have  put  in  the  record  a  recommendation  that  we 
don’t  do  any  more  of  it,  because  I  certainly  don’t  think - 

Mr.  Simpson.  Now,  talking  about  this  barter,  that  which  we  get 
from  the  exchange  of  goods — do  we  get  any  funds  that  go  into  coun¬ 
terpart  funds  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Title  I  sales  generate  currency,  but  in  barter  they 
are  not  generated ;  in  the  barter  arrangement,  we  take  over  the  com¬ 
modity — 

Mr.  Simpson.  Then  under  the  surplus  commodity  disposal — that 
does  not  involve  any  money  of  counterpart  funds? 
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Mr.  Paarlberg.  In  title  I  sales,  foreign  currency  funds  are  gen¬ 
erated,  and  in  barter  they  are  not.  They  are  compensated  for  in  some 
other  commodity. 

Mr.  Simpson.  One  other  question,  and  I  will  be  through,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man: 

I  don’t  know  whether  you  heard  about  it  or  not,  about  this  $400,000 
program  for  a  boar-testing  station — have  you  heard  about  that? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that.  We  will  be  glad  to 
look  into  that  and  report. 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  would  like  to  know,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you 
present  to  the  committee  the  circumstances  on  that  $400,000  boar¬ 
testing  station  in  Norway  being  built,  and  why  Norway  will  not  let 
any - 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  We  will  look  into  that  and  make  the  response. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

We  understand  from  ICA  that  search  of  available  foreign  aid  records  dis¬ 
closes  no  foreign  aid  financing  of  a  boar  or  hog  testing  station.  This  is  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Norwegian  Government  which  stated  to  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Oslo  that  the  hog  testing  station  in  Norway  was  built  at  a  cost  equivalent 
to  $130,000,  and  that  the  cost  had  been  defrayed  by  a  combination  of  Norwegian 
Government  and  private  funds. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  one  question. 

This  allowance,  in  the  military  housing,  that  goes  to  our  Govern¬ 
ment  during  the  time  we  occupy  the  housing,  goes  to  our  Government 
during  the  time  we  occupy  it  ? 

Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Albert? 

Mr.  Albert.  Is  there  any  concern  over  the  size  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  balance  that  has  been  building  up  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  There  has  been  concern  expressed  about  the  size 
of  this  balance. 

Mr.  Albert.  Could  you  put  into  the  record  the  size  of  the  balance 
of  foreign  currency  under  our  account  in  the  various  countries  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Yes ;  we  can  do  that. 

(The  information  requested  follows :) 

Under  agreements  entered  into  from  the  beginning  of  the  title  I  program 
through  March  31,  1958,  the  equivalent  of  $1,905.4  million  in  foreign  currencies 
had  been  deposited  to  the  United  States  account  as  of  that  date.  Of  this  total, 
the  equivalent  of  $760.8  million  had  been  used,  or  is  in  the  process  of  being 
used,  leaving  the  equivalent  of  $1,244.6  million  on  deposit.  The  amount  remain¬ 
ing  on  deposit  in  each  country  is  shown  below. 

The  commodity  sales  agreements  specify : 

(1)  The  amounts  that  the  United  States  may  use  under  subsections  104 
(a),  agricultural  market  development;  104  (b),  purchase  of  strategic 
materials;  104  (d),  purchase  of  goods  for  other  countries;  104  (f),  pay¬ 
ment  of  United  States  expenses;  and  104  (h),  (i),  and  (j),  information 
and  educational  programs ;  and 

(2)  The  amounts  that  the  United  States  is  obligated  to  make  available 
under  subsections  104  (c),  military  assistance;  104  (e),  grants  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  loans  to  private  enterprise;  and  104  (g),  economic 
development  loans  to  foreign  governments. 

Under  agreements  signed  through  March  31,  1958,  an  average  of  34  percent 
of  the  currencies  is  earmarked  for  United  States  agency  uses  indicated  in  (1) 
above,  and  66  percent  is  obligated  for  specified  uses  indicated  in  (2)  above. 
These  percentages  vary  greatly  among  countries.  This  is  illustrated  in  appen¬ 
dix  table  XII,  page  40,  Seventh  Semiannual  Report  on  Public  Law  480  Activi¬ 
ties,  House  Document  No.  323. 
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[Million  dollar  equivalent] 


Country 

Balance  on 
deposit, 
Mar.  31,  1958 

Country 

Balance  on 
deposit. 
Mar.  31, 1958 

Argentina . . . . 

20.9 

Italy . 

53.2 

Austria . 

19.0 

Japan . . . . 

13.5 

Brazil . 

28.0 

Korea _ _ _ _ _ 

8.5 

Burma . . . . 

19.6 

Mexico  __ . . . . . . 

8. 1 

Chile . 

30.9 

Netherlands . 

.2 

China  (Taiwan) . 

1.2 

Pakistan . . . - 

87.8 

Colombia _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

8.4 

.5 

Ecuador . 

2.2 

Peru . . . 

2.5 

Egypt . . 

14.9 

Philippines . . . 

5.0 

Finland... . 

.9 

Poland  . . . . 

62.3 

France . 

.8 

2.0 

Germany . 

.  1 

Spain. . . . . 

138.8 

Greece..' . . . 

12.9 

Thailand  . . 

2.5 

Iceland . 

1.0 

57.0 

India . . . 

275.9 

United  Kingdom . 

20.7 

Indonesia . 

83.6 

Yugoslavia . . . 

224.1 

5  3 

Israel _  . 

32.3 

1, 244. 6 

Mr.  Albert.  One  other  question : 

This  program  has  been  criticized  as  having  insufficient  emphasis 
on  the  development  of  backward  countries. 

Is  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Actually,  a  high  percentage  of  title  I  exports  goes 
to  the  less  developed  countries. 

Mr.  Albert.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Anfuso  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  I  agree  that  this  act  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  such  worthwhile  results  have  been 
achieved  by  Public  Law  480  that  I  am  in  favor  of  extending  it  for 
2  years.  That,  I  think,  will  permit  you  to  make  some  very  valuable 
contracts  both  under  title  I  and  title  II,  and  title  III. 

However,  I  am  constrained  to  disagree  with  you  entirely  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  views  expressed  this  morning  regarding  barter  trans¬ 
actions. 

I  was  happy  to  read,  however,  this  part  of  your  statement  on  page  10 : 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  Department  favors  the  movement  of 
agricultural  surpluses  through  barter. 

If  that  is  a  sincere  statement,  then  I  gather  that  if  you  could  move 
agricultural  surpluses  through  barter,  that  you  will  do  it? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Yes,  sir.  If  we  can  move  additional  quantities 
through  barter,  we  will  be  happy  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  In  May  1957  you  came  with  a  directive  which  was 
intended  to  do  exactly  what  you  said  now,  to  the  extent  that  unless 
somebody  could  prove  to  you  that  additional  products  could  be  moved 
in  that  direction,  then  you  would  raise  objections;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  stating  it  in  the  negative.  We  could  state 
it  positively,  that  if  we  saw  an  opportunity  to  move  additional  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  by  means  of  barter,  we  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Is  it  fair  to  state  that  this  directive  of  May  of  1957 
has  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  cash  sales  and  certainly  a  definite  decrease 
of  barter  sales? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  there 
has  been  a  diminution  of  barter  disposals  and  a  sharp  diminution, 
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but  I  am  sure  that  the  change  has  not  resulted  in  any  reduction  of 
dollar  sales  below  what  they  would  otherwise  have  been. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  There  is  no  question  about  the  barter  sales  that  once 
were  close  to  $1  billion  and  which  are  now  down  to  about  $11  million; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Paarlbekg.  I  think  those  amounts  are  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  So  you  certainly  have  dealt  a  terrific  blow  to  the 
barter  transactions  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  We  have  sharply  reduced  their - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  are  acquainted,  I  suppose,  with  the  report  put 
out  by  Senator  Humphrey  dated  April  21, 1958  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  you  are  familiar  with  the  chart  on  pages  40  and 
41,  which  shows  the  decreases  in  cash  sales  and  also  shows  definitely 
the  decrease  in  the  barter  transactions  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  am  familiar  with  those  tables. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Do  you  not  think  you  ought  to  incorporate  those  tables 
if  they  are  correct  into  this  record  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  those  tables  in  and  of  them¬ 
selves  correctly  interpret  the  overall  situation,  Mr.  Congressman. 

As  I  indicated  on  particular  commodities  such  as  feed  grains,  the 
exact  opposite  is  true  of  what  the  Senator  was  endeavoring  to  portrav 
with  his  table.  J 

I  think  we  should  recognize  this  fact,  that  in  the  fiscal  year  which 
preceded  this  the  total  exports  of  agricultural  products  through  all 
programs  were  at  an  all-time  high. 

Now,  Congressman,  this  was  a  consequence  of  many  things.  It  was 
a  consequence  of  our  own  disposal  operations  to  some  degree.  It  was 
a  consequence  also  of  the  fact  certain  countries  abroad  were  refilling 
their  pipelines  on  cotton,  for  example,  which  had  been  very  much 
depleted. 

It  was  also  the  result  of  the  closing  of  the  Suez  and  the  stocking  up 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  various  countries.  It  was  also  the  re¬ 
sult  of  sharp  reductions  in  crop  production  in  certain  areas,  particu¬ 
larly  wheat  in  Europe. 

All  of  those  things  happened  to  come  at  one  particular  time  and 
resulted  in  this  very  high  total  of  agricultural  exports. 

Now,  this  year,  Congressman,  we  do  not  have  a  Suez  crisis,  fortu¬ 
nately.  We  are  operating  on  a  more  current  basis  with  respect  to 
cotton.  The  crop  yields  around  the  world  have  been  a  little  better 
than  a  year  ago  and,  as  a  result,  our  total  export  movement  may  be 
down  slightly. 

.  So  to  infer  this  reduction  is  the  result  of  curtailing  our  barter  opera¬ 
tion,  I  think,  is  to  attribute  to  that  far  more  than  the  facts  of  the  case 
would  warrant. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  such  as  it  may  be  worth,  I  would 
like  to  incorporate  into  the  record  the  charts  referred  to  at  pages  40 
and  41  of  Senator  Humphrey’s  report. 

Mr.  Gathings  (presiding).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes ;  I  object. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Then  I  will  make  those  charts  available  some  other 
tune,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Paarlberg,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  you  have  already  admitted,  this 
reduction  of  barter — I  would  like  to  get  into  the  record  whether  or 
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not  there  has  been  some  justification  for  it  or  whether  it  was  a  senseless 
action  that  lias  been  done  which  has  been  injurious  not  only  to  America 
but  to  allied  countries. 

You  say  that  you  are  not  opposed  to  barter  and  yet  you  are  requiring 
these  people  who  deal  in  barter  to  answer  a  certain  questionnaire  or 
rather  to  procure  what  is  known  as  a  certificate  of  additionality.  You 
have  heaixl  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  have  one  of  those  here  with  me  and  according  to 
this  certificate  of  additionality  the  dealer  who  is  dealing  in  barter 
must  obtain  a  written  statement  from  a  responsible  official  of  the 
importing  country,  that  the  commodity  to  be  imported  will  be  in 
addition  to  anticipated  commercial  imports  that  would  be  required; 
is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  correct;  this  is  true  for  countries  with 
which  we  already  have  some  commercial  sales. 

Xow,  in  a  ileal  with  countries  with  which  we  have  no  commercial 
sales,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  any  barter  movement  will  be  addi¬ 
tional.  We  do  not  require  that  certification  in  those  instances. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Xow,  this  rule  has  been  in  effect  since  May  1957. 
Since  that  time  have  you  had  any  complaints  that  it  is  virtually  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  such  a  statement? 

Mr.  Berger.  Mr.  Anfuso,  I  can  answer  that. 

The  reason  we  do  that  is  because  the  barter  people  go  to  these 
countries  that  have  good  sound  currency  and  they  want  to  get  per¬ 
mission  to  ship  into  those  countries  that  are  normally  buying  for 
cash  all  that  they  need - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  are  wrong,  just  as  wrong  as  anybody  can  be  be¬ 
cause  I  have  an  illustration  here  about  which  you  perhaps  do  not 
know,  but  some  of  these  people  are  going  to  come  here  and  testify. 

Ordinarily  a  grain  merchant,  for  example,  would  commit  himself 
to  buying  certain  commodities  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  he  would  agree  to  pay  a  good  price  for  it,  even  better  than 
on  the  world  market ;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Berger.  Xo;  he  does  not  pay  better  than  the  world  market. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  say  he  does  not? 

Mr.  Berger.  Xo;  he  pays  the  same  as  the  man  buying  for  cash. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  you  say  that  the  price  will  not  depend  on  the 
port  of  export  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Oh,  surely,  it  depends - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  don’t  you  demand  a  high - 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  a  cash  buyer  can  buy  at  the  port  on  the  same 
day  at  the  same  price  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Of  course  they  can,  but  they  do  not. 

Mr.  Berger.  Of  course,  they - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  in  addition  to  that  that  man  not  only  does  obli¬ 
gate  himself  to  pay  at  least  as  much  as  anybody  else  but  he  also  agrees 
to  pay  the  full  freight,  doesn’t  he,  he  has  to  deliver  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  The  same  as  the  man  who  buys  for  cash,  he  has  to 
do  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Except  in  this  particular  transaction  you  are  getting 
something  which  this  country  needs,  he  is  trying  to  help  this  country 
acquire  strategic  materials  and  you  are  now  putting  him  out  of  busi- 
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ness.  You  say  he  has  no  right  to  try  to  acquire  that  strategic  mate¬ 
rial,  you  do  not  like  the  method  that  he  is  doing  business  under. 

Mr.  Berger.  Congressman,  if  we  need  those  materials  so  badly, 
why  does  not  Congress  appropriate  the  money  to  buy  them? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  will  answer  you  on  that.  I  think  Mr.  Paarlberg  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  said  you  would  rather  have  cash.  Is  that 
the  idea? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  this.  Do  you  know  that  there 
was  a  committee,  and  it  is  still  in  existence,  called  the  Special  Stock¬ 
pile  Advisory  Committee?  I  believe  you  had  Dr.  Earl  Butz  on  it  last 
year ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  that  committee  consisted  of  outstanding  Ameri¬ 
cans,  such  as  the  former  Secretary  of  Agriculture ;  Admiral  Radford ; 
and  Gen.  Bedell  Smith,  and  other  members;  and  that  committee 
made  a  report  in  January  1958  regarding  Public  Law  480,  partic¬ 
ularly  with  regard  to  the  stockpiling  of  strategic  materials. 

Do  you  recall  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Yes,  I  am  familiar  with  that  report. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  do  you  recall  that  in  that  report  it  was  specifi¬ 
cally  stated  that  the  committee  favored  acquiring  of  these  strategic 
materials,  even  though  they  were  not  considered  essential  for  defense 
purposes  when  they  can  be  obtained  in  exchange  for  United  States 
agricultural  surplus  products  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  In  addition  to  regular  sales? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  thought  you  said  you  were  familiar  with  the  re¬ 
port. 

Mr.  Berger.  I  am. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  according  to  that  report  and  Mr.  Paarlberg  said 
he  was  familiar  with  it — this  committee,  not  just  the  Department  but 
this  committee,  composed  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  they  favored  the  acquisition  of  these  strategic 
materials,  even  though  they  were  not  immediately  to  be  used  for  de¬ 
fense,  and  they  favored  them  as  long  as  they  could  be  purchased  with 
our  own  commodities  and  not  with  cash. 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  why  make  a  barter  deal  when  you  can  obtain 
cash? 

That  is  wdiat  I  am  arguing  about. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  all  right. 

First  of  all,  you  answer  my  question,  and  then  I  will  answer  yours. 

Do  you  believe  that  it  is  a  fair  tiling  today  to  acquire  these  materials 
for  some  of  our  commodities  instead  of  paying  cash  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  If  it  is  not  replacing  a  cash  sale. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  in  all  of  your  testimony,  Mr.  Berger,  you  have 
not  once  proved  that  there  has  been  any  replacement  of  any  cash  sales. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  isn’t  it  a  fact  that  while  this  program,  this 
barter  program,  was  going  on,  and  while  the  barter  deals  were  increas¬ 
ing,  your  cash  sales  were  increasing  at  the  same  time  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  no  proof. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Isn’t  it  a  fact  that  these  sales  were  increasing,  the  cash 
sales,  at  the  same  time  that  the  barter  sales  were  increasing? 

Mr.  Berger.  Congressman,  70  or  80  percent  of  our  bartered  com¬ 
modities  were  going  into  countries  in  which  we  can  sell  for  cash 
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readily  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases  did  not  go  to  the  country  in  which 
the  strategic  material  originated. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  have  no  proof  that  where  these  sales  have  been 
made  you  could  have  made  these  sales — you  have  no  proof  of  that? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  have  some  figures  that  indicate  that  for  the  com¬ 
modity,  feed  grains,  that  during  the  fiscal  year  1957,  about  90  percent 
of  our  exported  feed  grains  were  going  into  such  countries  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  France,  Germany,  and 
Japan,  which  are  capable  of  paying  in  dollars  and  which  did  buy  these 

f rains  for  dollars  or  would  have,  were  they  not  available  on  a  barter 
asis. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  will  check  those  figures,  Mr.  Paarlberg. 

But  you  will  admit  that  as  far  as  wheat  and  corn  are  concerned,  they 
have  materially  dropped  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Yes,  but,  Mr.  Congressman,  there  are  many  factors 
besides  the  barter  operation,  and  I  have  indicated  them. 

For  instance,  there  is  the  size  of  the  crop  around  the  world,  and 

then  there  was  the  Suez  situation - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  But  my  point  is  that  you  have  ruined  the  $1  billion 
barter  business,  and  that  is  one  thing  that  that  barter  business  would 
do:  acquire  certain  essential  ores  and  other  strategic  materials  and, 
incidentally,  it  would  give  work  to  Americans,  and  now  you  are 
preventing  that - 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Excuse  me,  Congressman - 

To  the  degree  that  these  commodities  are  useful  in  this  country  and 
needed  with  respect  to  strategic  considerations,  there,  of  course,  we 
have  not  curtailed  the  operations ;  but  I  submit  that  it  is  not  sensible 
to  pile  up  unrestricted  quantities  of  these  various  commodities  far 
beyond  any  reasonable  need  when  we  could  sell  the  agricultural  items 
for  dollars,  these  dollars  then  being  useful  to  us  in  a  large  number  of 
different  ways. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Are  you  referring  to  the  stockpiling  of  strategic  mate¬ 
rials? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  There  are  various  stockpiles,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Paarlberg,  isn’t  it  a  fact  that  it 
is  a  Government  policy,  and  isn’t  it  a  fact  that  Congress  has  also 
declared  it  to  be  the  policy,  that  we  should  take  these  strategic  materials 
in  exchange  for  our  surplus  commodities  ? 

That  is  a  policy  established  by  the  Government  and  established  by 
the  Congress. 

Now,  that  being  the  case,  you  should  make  these  transactions,  be¬ 
cause  you  are  not  losing  anything  thereby.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
stockpiles,  from  the  information  I  have  received,  these  strategic  mate¬ 
rials  have  already  increased  in  value  to  the  extent  of  $57  million. 

Mr.  Berger.  That  we  would  have  to  argue,  Congressman. 

Those  values  change  from  day  to  day,  and  we  do  not  know  what  they 
are  going  to  be  next  year. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  Mr.  Berger,  are  you  prepared  to  say  right  now 
that  these  strategic  materials,  which  have  been  acquired  under  the 
barter  transactions,  have  not  increased  in  value  to  the  extent  of  $57 
million? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  cannot  say  that,  Congressman;  but  I  will  say  now 
that  at  the  time  this  report  was  made — and  Senator  Humphrey  re- 
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ported  from  the  report  that  we  made — I  presume,  there  was  a  gain  in 
the  value  of  the  materials  that  we  had  in  our  supplementary  stock¬ 
pile  at  that  time,  and,  at  that  time  it  was  true;  but  that  is  no  sign 
that  it  is  true  today  or  will  be  2  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  that  was  true  in  April  1958  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  right.  That  was  a  true  statement  then.  When 
we  made  it,  it  was  true  then.  But  there  is  no  guaranty  it  will  be  that 
way  a  year  from  now. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  we  are  talking  about  this  April  21,  1958,  report, 
and  today  is  May  the  5th - 

Mr.  Berger.  Did  you  say  April  1, 1958  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  April  21,  1958,  when  this  report  was  made. 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  we  made  the  report  to  Senator  Humphrey  long 
before  that  report  was  published. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  he  published  this  on  April  21,  1958. 

Mr.  Berger.  I  know,  but  I  say  that  the  report  that  we  made  to  him 
was  last  fall. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Are  you  saying  it  was  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  No,  1  am  not  saying  it  was  not  true;  I  am  saying  that 
the  report  was  true  at  the  time  we  made  it,  but  the  market  value 
changes  on  the  commodities  from  day  to  day,  and  it  does  not  mean 
that  it  will  be  the  same  2  years  from  now.  It  may  be  that  there  will 
be  a  loss - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  now,  wait  a  minute - 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  May  I  make  a  comment  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Yes,  all  right. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  We  are  charged,  Mr.  Congressman,  by  law,  with 
protecting  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  We  are  also  charged  by  the  law  with  engaging  in  barter  to  the 
degree  that  barter  is  consistent  with  protecting  our  funds  and  assets. 

If  our  barter  operations  result  simply  in  acquiring  materials  above 
and  beyond  the  needs  of  the  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock¬ 
piles  and  if  they  result  simply  in  acquiring  those  materials  for  which 
we  have  no  readily  acceptable  use,  and  if  such  acquisitions  result  in 
a  diminution  of  dollars,  that  we  could  acquire  through  selling  our 
products,  then  there  is  much  doubt  whether  we  are  really  protecting 
the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  understand  that  you  are  interested  in  the  funds  of 
the  Corporation,  but  lias  anybody  declared  to  you  from  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  that  what  these  were  bringing  in  was  not 
strategic  and  was  not  complying  with  the  law,  and  was  not  what  the 
Government  wanted  ?  Did  anybody  say  that  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Those  are  the  only  things  that  we  have  bartered  for, 
up  to  date. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  mean  this ;  this  is  my  point :  If  what  you  are  bring¬ 
ing  in  falls  within  the  scope  of  the  law,  it  is  not  up  to  you  or  anybody 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  say,  “We  have  got  to  have  cash.” 

Mr.  Berger.  I  must  say,  as  Vice  President  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  that  I  cannot  agree  with  that,  because  I  feel  that 
I  do  have  the  responsibility  to  engage  in  transactions  that  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  Corporation - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Just  a  minute. 

You  would  refuse  to  accept  strategic  materials? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  am  saying - 
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Mr.  Anfuso.  Will  you  refuse  to  accept  strategic  materials? 

Mr.  Berger.  For  barter — 

I  will  if  I  feel  it  is  not  producing  additional  sales,  if  it  is  taking 
the  place  of  a  cash  sale,  because  then  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  protect¬ 
ing  the  interests  of  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  An  fuso.  Well,  so  far  you  have  not  offered  any  proof  that  it 
is  taking  the  place  of  cash  sales. 

Mr.  Berger.  Mr.  Congressman,  I  have  talked  with  gentlemen  who 
should  know,  and  I  say  to  them,  “Where  have  you  sold  your  ma¬ 
terials?”  And  they  say  and  admit  that  they  sold  them  in  countries 
in  which  they  had  good,  sound  currency,  70  to  80  percent  of  their 
sales  were  made - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  know,  this  argument  about  interference  with 
cash  sales  seems  to  me  to  be  facetious,  if  I  may  use  that  word,  be¬ 
cause — well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  every  cash  sale  has  an  element  of 
barter  in  it.  And  so  1  say,  what  dillerence  does  it  make  how  it  is 
done  as  long  as  we  move  these  surpluses  out  and  if,  by  moving  out 
these  surpluses,  we  can  help  other  countries,  so  much  the  better. 

Mr.  Berger.  Here  is  the  one  big  point  I  think  you  need  to  under¬ 
stand,  Congressman.  Let  me  quote  from  a  cable  that  was  sent  to  the 
State  Department  from  our  Ambassador  in  Germany  the  last  few  days : 

Proposed  import  5,000  boles  United  States  cotton  tied  to  United  States  stock¬ 
pile  obtaining  Mexican  metals.  To  make  cotton  attractive  to  Germany  under¬ 
stand  it  being  offered  10  percent  below  world  price.  German  Government  officials 
raising  questions  since  they  must  certify  incoming  agricultural  commodities  in 
addition  to  usual  commercial  imports.  Appreciate  pertinent  details  soon. 

Now,  there  is  a  situation  of  where  a  German  textile  manufacturer 
is  being  offered  American  cotton  on  barter  at  10  percent  less  than 
what  he  can  buy  it  for  in  cash  in  a  country  where  we  have  perfectly 
good  money. 

Now,  look  at  the  position  it  puts  me  in  as  the  Executive  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  attempting  to  manage 
this  $14  billion  Corporation  or  approximately  that.  I  am  interested 
in  trying  to  protect  the  assets  of  this  Corporation.  If  I  had  author¬ 
ized  that  barter  transaction  I  would  immediately  have  been  forced 
to  get  enough  barter  business  into  Germany,  in  a  good  cash  country, 
to  meet  that  price  that  that  one  particular  man  was  being  offered 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Do  you  expect  to  make  that  sale  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  do  not;  I  have  turned  it  down. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  do  you  expect  -  - 

Mr.  Berger.  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Congressman,  but  that  illustrates  the 
point.  I  imagine  that  we  will — I  do  not  know  but  I  would  imagine 
that  if  this  one  particular  man  was  able  to  get  5,000  bales  at  10  per¬ 
cent  less  than  his  competitors,  and  he  may  use  5,000  more  bales  of 
United  States  cotton  but  what  position  am  I  in,  when  I  am  selling 
it  to  all  the  rest  of  them  for  cash - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  What  are  you  losing  when  you  are  obtaining  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  by  that. 

Mr.  Berger.  I  am  losing  in  this  manner:  I  have  more  cotton  to  sell 
and,  if  I  have  to  cut  the  price  on  cotton  that  we  are  selling  on  the 
world  market,  I  would  actually  hurt  the  assets  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  because  by  allowing  one  seller  to  cut  his  price  I 
will  have  to  cut  my  prices  in  order  to  meet - 
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Mr.  Aneuso.  If  I  understand  correctly,  you  are  not  cutting  the 
price  of  that  cotton. 

Mr.  Berger.  No,  but  I  will  have  to  if  I  continue  to  sell  to  others 
over  there. 

Mr.  Aneuso.  If  this  barter  transaction  will  make  cotton  more  at¬ 
tractive  on  the  world  market - - 

Mr.  Berger.  We  have  done  that  already  with  a  general  price  cut 
in  our  export  price,  but  this  would  be  10  percent  below  the  world 
market.  May  I  ask  you  one  more  question  ? 

Mr.  Aneuso.  Sure. 

Mr.  Berger.  There  is  no  exporter  in  the  United  States - 

Mr.  Hill.  Pardon  me,  gentlemen,  but  the  House  is  going  into 
session,  and  we  will  have  to  close  pretty  soon.  Mr.  Anfuso,  are  you 
about  through? 

Mi*.  Aneuso.  No.  I  am  not  through,  but  if  we  have  to  adjourn,  I 
woidd  be  glad  to  have  him  come  back. 

Mr.  Gathings  (presiding).  Well,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
about  through  with  these  witnesses,  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  come  back.  Maybe  we  could  wind  up  in  a  very  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  Berger.  May  I  finish  my  particular  statement? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Berger.  The  only  reason  that  any  exporter  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  United  States  is  interested  in  barter  at  all  is  that 
he  is  able  to  get  an  arrangement  with  the  man  importing  the  strategic 
materials  into  this  country,  so  that  he  can  sell  commodities  in  the 
world  market  at  a  little  cheaper  price.  That  is  the  only  reason,  and 
when  he  sells  at  a  cheaper  price,  he  causes  me  to  have  trouble  in  meet¬ 
ing  my  own  competition  that  I  am  allowing  through  barter  when  I 
sell  to  a  man  who  is  willing  to  do  business  on  a  dollar  basis. 

Mr.  Aneuso.  I  think  you  are  helping  to  sell  the  commodity. 

Mr.  Berger.  We  disagree  with  you. 

Mr.  Aneuso.  Let  me  tell  you  what  the  barter  transaction  really 
does.  It  permits  us  to  acquire  strategic  materials  which  have  the 
same  value  as  cash  and  even  better  value  because  they  have  a  greater 
value  in  time  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  proven  that  the  value  of  the 
strategic  materials  has  increased  from — well,  increased  to  the  extent 
of  $57  million  more  than  we  have  paid  for  those  commodities,  and  for 
the  commodities  which  you  want  to  dispose  of  we  have  to  pay  for  them 
in  cash  but  by  bartering  them  we  have  sold  close  to  1  billion  and  today 
because  of  your  policy,  which  I  can  never  understand,  that  has  been 
reduced  to  $11  million. 

Whom  have  you  helped  ?  Have  you  helped  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  ?  Have  you  helped  any  of  these  people  by  putting  them 
out  of  business  ?  Who  have  you  helped  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  have  helped  the  American  farmer  and  CCC. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Plow  have  you  helped  the  American  farmer,  when  you 
are  putting  their  wheat  into  the  stocks  and  the  warehouses? 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  we  are  maintaining,  we  are  not  losing  that 
volume - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  have  just  admitted - 

Mr.  Berger.  You  don’t  give  me  a  chance  to  finish,  Mr.  Congress¬ 
man. 
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Mr.  Anfuso.  As  far  as  wheat  is  concerned  you  have  made  less  sales 
since  this  directive  of  May  1957. 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  the  barter  has  no  relationship  to  it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  is  what  you  say,  but  you  have  no  proof  to  offer. 

Mr.  Berger.  I  have  proof,  and  I  quoted  a  while  ago  from  one  situa¬ 
tion  which  involved  France.  I  used  rounded  figures  and  not  the  of¬ 
ficial  figures,  but  France  a  year  ago  was  buying  50  million  bushels, 
approximately,  of  wheat,  and  this  year  has  been  the  seller  of  50  mil¬ 
lion.  There  is  a  difference  of  100  million  bushels  in  the  world  de¬ 
mand,  in  the  supply  of  1  country  that  it  had  to  offer - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Would  you  like  to  take  the  opinion  of  experts  in  the 
field  on  the  moving  of  some  of  these  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  I  consider  myself  a  little  bit  of  an  expert.  I 
have  been  in  the  business  world  all  the  way  through - - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  was  not  going  to  question  that,  but  when  did  you  be¬ 
come  an  expert  in  grain  feed  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  I  have  been  in  the  grain  feed  and  milling  busi¬ 
ness  all  of  my  life  except  for  two  periods  in  Government  service.  One 
was  during  World  War  II  for  2 y2  years  and  since  I  have  been  under 
Secretary  Benson,  which  has  been  since  March  15  of  1954. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  have  you  consulted  with  anybody  else  in  the 
grain  feed  business  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Oh,  sure. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  how  is  it  that  all  of  these  people — that  their 
statements  differ  from  yours — why  do  you  disagree  with  them? 

Mr.  Berger.  Congressman,  let  me  say— most  of  them  are  very  good 
friends  of  mine  and  they  have  tried  for  the  last  2  years  to  convince 
me  I  am  wrong  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  is  it,  somebody  is  stubborn,  there  are  all  these 
people  disagreeing  with  you - 

Mr.  Berger.  Maybe  somebody  is  a  good  manager - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  This  is  too  serious  a  problem  to  be  joking  about,  Mr. 
Berger.  With  all  of  these  people  disagreeing  with  you,  and  all  of 
these  people  have  tremendous  investments  and  all  of  them  have  been 
put  out  of  business  because  you  disagree  with  them - 

Mr.  Berger.  Congressman,  I  would  say  that  I  would  be  very  much 
concerned  if  that  were  true.  They  have  been  making  money  out  of  it, 
no  doubt  about  that. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  you  are  not  objecting  to  that,  are  you? 

Mr.  Berger.  Absolutely  not,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  free-enter¬ 
prise  system  and  I  believe  in  private  industry  making  money. 

Now,  however,  I  am  the  executive  vice  president  of  the  Gommod- 
ity  Credit  Corporation  and  I  have  that  role  to  fill. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Isn’t  it  a  fact,  Mr.  Berger,  that  by  the  ingenuity  of 
those  people  and  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  such  expert  sales¬ 
men  and  because  they  have  put  so  much  effort  into  this,  they  have 
brought  into  this  country  strategic  material  which  otherwise  would 
have  gone  into  Communist  hands?  "Would  you  disagree  with  that? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  cannot  argue  that  point.  I  would  think  that  would 
have  to  be  discussed  in  executive  session. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  it  certainly  is  a  very  serious  point.  If,  for 
example,  and  this  is  an  illustration  and  we  will  not  name  any  names 
or  even  the  material  involved,  but  if  they  are  mining  something  in 
Mexico — and  I  think  that  you  know  what  I  am  talking  about - 
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Mr.  Berger.  I  think  I  do. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  as  the  result  of  this  policy  of  yours  we  have 
closed  down  this  mine  in  Mexico  and  put  out  the  people  who  are  proc¬ 
essing  that,  put  them  out  of  business — and  this  is  a  very  vital 
strategic  material - 

Mr.  Berger.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that  ivhen  it  comes  to  the 
domestic  processing,  I  personally  was  about  to  sign  1  contract  for 
$40  million  worth  of  barter  business  in  which  80  percent  of  the  cost 
was  for  the  domestic  processor.  I  have  a  hard  time  visualizing  how 
that  was  creating  any  additional  purchasing  power  anyplace  in  the 
world  for  agricultural  surpluses. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  what  I  think  you  have  to  decide - 

Mr.  Berger.  And  I  would  hate  to  think  that  the  farm  program - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  you  cannot  look  at  this  in  dolars  and  cents. 
I  think  that  you  must  realize  and  appreciate  the  security  of  our 
country  and  you  must  realize  the  friends  that  we  are  trying  to  make 
by  this  kind  of  a  barter  program,  and  it  has  helped  many  countries; 
you  would  not  deny  it  has  helped  many  countries  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Personally  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  up  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  run  a  price-support  program  on  com¬ 
modities,  other  than  agricultural. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well  now,  if  you  are  against  the  program  that  is 
another  story,  if  you  are  against  the  simple  proposition  of  acquiring 
strategic  material,  then  there  is  another  forum  for  that,  you  can  take 
it  up  with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Would  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  am  not  through,  but  because  of  the  shortness  of 
time  I  will  stop. 

Mr.  Dixon.  On  this  point,  is  it  not  true  that  barter  in  the  case  of 
lead  and  zinc  which  terminated  largely  because  the  ODM — was  it  not 
because  they  said  they  had  a  5-  or  6-year  supply  of  that  2 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  that  is  the  time  limit  that  they  had,  yes,  but  we 
are  still  bartering  for  some  lead  and  zinc  to  fill  up  the  present  quotas. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  is  it  not  true  and  I  believe  you  testified  that  the 
processing  was  accounting  for  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  many  of  these 
commodities  and  is  it  not  like  throwing  out  the  baby  with  the  bath 
water  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  my  impression  of  it  as  a  full  blooded  busi¬ 
nessman;  yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  is  it  not  true  that  there  are  other  abuses  that  you 
as  an  honest  official  will  not  go  along  with? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  don’t  know  whether  I  could  recall  the  abuses  but  I 
believe  that  one  of  them  was  that  exporters  were  operating  on  United 
States  money - 

Mr.  Berger.  That  we  closed  off  May  28, 1957. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  let  us  speak  about  these  abuses,  since  they  have 
been  brought  up.  When  these  people  sold  these  strategic  materials 
they  did  it  on  the  bid  basis,  didn’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  the  strategic  materials  are  sold  on  the  bid  basis, 
in  other  words,  at  the  best  price  that  you  can  obtain  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  The  best  price — the  price  had  to  be  O.  Iv.’d  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration. 
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Mr.  Anfuso.  By  General  Services,  that  is  right,  they  had  to  O.  K. 
them ;  but  there  was  no  abuse  there  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  I  wouldn't  think  so. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Is  there  an  abuse  when  they  brought  in  the  commodi¬ 
ties — let  me  rephrase  that — was  it  an  abuse  when  they  disposed  of 
surplus  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Xo  abuse  there - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  admit  those  surplus  commodities  were  at  least 
bought  on  the  world  prices? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Anf  USO.  And  they  paid  as  much  as  anybody  else  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  correct. 

Air.  Anfuso.  And  in  some  cases  they  claim  they  paid  more. 

Mr.  Berger.  That  I  doubt. 

Air.  Anfuso.  And  they  had  to  move  it  themselves  and  they  had  to 
pay  for  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Bf.rger.  Everybody  does,  the  cash  dealer  has  to  do  that. 

Air.  Anf  uso.  All  right.  And  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
cannot  claim  abuses  there,  can  they  ? 

Air.  Berger.  That  is  correct. 

Air.  Anfuso.  And  I  don’t  know  what  these  abuses  are,  and  if  they 
brought  into  this  country  strategic  material  which  we  need  and  if 
we  are  getting  rid  of  our  surplus — where  is  the  abuse? 

Air.  Berger.  Well,  will  you  explain  then  why  the  cotton  exporter 
should  oiler  cotton  in  Germany  at  10  percent  less  than  the  world  price 
or  the  price  at  which  he  buys  from  us,  the  cash  basis,  just  because  he 
is  getting  the  barter  contract  ? 

Air.  Anfuso.  If  you  will  put  that  statement  in  the  record,  I  am 
sure  that  we  will  give  you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

Air.  Berger.  AYell,  I  quoted  from  the  cable - 

Air.  Anfuso.  You  do  have  a  statement  from  somebody  and  I  would 
liko  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  and  then  I  am  sure  that  you  will  be 
given  a  proper  and  sufficient  answer. 

Now,  did  not  all  of  this  come  about  because  of  a  complaint  from 
Canada  ? 

Air.  Berger.  Not  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  was  just  looking  after 
our  own  interests  that  made  me  make  the  decision  that  I  have. 

Air.  Anfuso.  You  say  you  decided  this  on  a  cold-blooded  business 
basis  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Anfuso.  And  is  not  the  result  of  your  decision  to  help  Canada ; 
is  not  Canada  helped  by  this  decision  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  It  is  helping  us,  Air.  Congressman,  to  make  sales  for 
dollars. 

Air.  Anfuso.  Well,  the  question  I  asked  was,  wasn’t  the  result  of 
your  decision  to  help  Canada  ? 

Air.  Paarlberg.  I  would  say  that  the  major  effect  was  to  help  our¬ 
selves,  and  that  was  the  purpose  of  it. 

Air.  Anfuso.  That  may  have  been  your  intention  but  the  result  did 
help  Canada,  and  let  me  tell  you  how  it  has  helped  Canada,  as  a  result 
of  this  curtailment,  whereas  411  million  bushels  were  shipped  for 
export  of  wheat,  that  has  been  reduced  to  299  million  bushels  or  roughly 
30  percent,  whereas  Canadian  sales  of  wheat  alone  have  increased 
750,000  tons  and  this  means,  Air.  Berger — and  this  is  important,  these 
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sales  include  sales  to  Red  China  and  within  the  last  few  weeks,  large 
sales  to  East  Germany  as  well  as  over  200,000  tons  of  wheat  to  Russia — 
whom  are  we  helping  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Well,  that  follows  when  Canada  breaks  down  to  obtain 
that  additional  volume  selling  to  those  countries,  when  we  are  not — 
I  think  they  have  a  right  to  increase  their  tonnage - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  think,  Mr.  Berger,  that  you  better  reexamine  your 
position  and  certainly  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ought  to  reex¬ 
amine  their  position  because  I  feel  very  deeply  about  this  barter  and  I 
think  that  you  are  hurting  our  friends  and  you  are  hurting  this  coun¬ 
try  and  you  are  only  helping  feed  countries  like  East  Germany,  Red 
China,  and  Russia.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Any  more  questions  ? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Paarlberg,  on  page  8  of  your  testimony  you  say : 

About  half  the  foreign  currencies  expected  to  accrue  under  existing  agreements 
will  be  loaned  back  to  importing  countries. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Are  they  all  short-  or  long-term  loans  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Most  of  these  are  long-term  loans. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Have  there  been  any  short-term  loans  that  have  been 
paid  off  by  those  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  think  some  funds  have  come  in — I  will  ask  Mr. 
Fraser. 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  Treasury,  of  course,  is  receiving  these  funds  and  I 
understand  the  first  payment  against  the  loans  will  be  made  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Are  they  paid  back  in  United  States  dollars  ? 

Mr.  Fraser.  The  agreements  vary,  but  in  most  cases  repayment 
can  be  on  an  optional  basis  with  a  lower  rate  of  interest  for  United 
States  dollars  and  a  slightly  higher  rate  for  their  own  currencv. 

Mr.  Dixon.  At  the  bottom  of  that  page  you  say : 

Currencies  are  also  being  used  for  the  payment  of  United  States  expenses 
abroad;  for  the  procurement  of  military  services  and  equipment  for  military 
assistance ;  for  educational  exchange  programs. 

Do  you  have  data  showing  the  number  of  people  on  those  exchange 
programs  over  the  last  3  or  4  years  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  We  will  be  glad  to  supply  that. 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  is  your  offhand  estimate;  can  you  make  one? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  it  has  increased. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  very  profitable  program,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  people  in  the  administration  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  do. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Would  you  say  it  is  increasing  materially  ? 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures  but  my  understand¬ 
ing  is  it  is  increasing  materially.  I  think  that  Mr.  Fraser  can  com¬ 
ment  on  that. 

Mr.  Fraser.  Mr.  Gabbert  is  here  from  the  State  Department  and 
he  might  comment  on  that  point  as  to  whether  the  educational  ex¬ 
change  program  has  been  increasing  in  recent  years. 

Mr.  Gathings  (presiding).  Mr.  Gabbert,  would  you  give  us  your 
full  name  and  your  position  in  the  Department  of  State,  for  our 
record  ? 
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Mr.  Gabbert.  Howard  M.  Gabbert,  Assistant  Chief,  Commodities 
Division,  Department  of  State. 

I  believe  that  is  the  case.  The  Department  of  State  considers  this 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  phases  of  Public  Law  480. 

I  also  understand  that  the  people  concerned  with  this  program  from 
our  educational  exchange  service  will  submit  statements  on  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  this  particular  phase  later  this  week. 

Mr.  Dixon.  May  I  ask  if  you  have  inquiries  or  requests  for  more  of 
these  exchange  people  than  you  can  satisfy  under  your  program? 

Mr.  Gabbert.  I  do  not  have  the  exact  figures  on  that  but  1  do  know 
that  during  consideration  of  the  various  country  programs,  where 
we  have  to  slice  up  the  local  currency  pie  in  a  given  country’s  program, 
there  is  usually  a  request  for  more  currency  for  this  purpose  than  is 
available. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  Mr.  Congressman,  we  have  some  figures  here  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  grantees. 

In  1956  the  number  was  only  23.  In  1957  it  was  290.  In  fiscal 
year  1958  it  will  be  841,  and  for  1959,  the  grantees  will  exceed  1,300; 
so  it  is  increasing  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  delighted  at  that  report  and  I  congratulate  you 
on  it. 

Do  we  have  any  reliable  comprehensive  statement  of  the  activities, 
of  the  foreign  educational  activities  in  the  United  States  so  that  a 
Congressman  can  read  that  and  know  just  what  is  going  on  about 
those  foreign  exchange  activities  ? 

Mr.  Gabbert.  I  understand  such  a  statement  is  now  being  prepared. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Is  that  Dr.  Quattlebaum’s  report  for  the  Library  of 
Congress  ? 

Mr.  Gabbert.  "Well,  this  particular  report  is  being  prepared  by  the 
International  Educational  Service  of  the  Department. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  think  it  would  be  important  to  have  something  like 
that  and  very  valuable  because  all  of  the  American  universities  need 
something  like  that  and  they  do  not  have  such  information. 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  I  might  add,  Mr.  Congressman,  that  we  are  review¬ 
ing  in  the  Department  possible  amendments  to  Public  Law  480  which 
would  facilitate  the  use  of  foreign  currency  funds  for  translating 
scientific  works  prepared  in  other  countries  concerning  agriculture  and 
other  subjects.  We  look  with  favor  on  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
for  such  purpose. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  think  that  is  one  of  our  most  direct  approaches  to 
peace.  One  or  two  other  brief  questions. 

Are  payments  in  kind  helping  you,  and  that  goes  for  the  barter 
program - 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  That  is  the  program  Mr.  Berger  has  commented 
on - 

Mr.  Dixon.  As  I  understand,  where  an  exporter,  for  instance  ships 
corn,  we  will  say,  and  he  is  marketing  it  for  $1  but  if  we  reduce  it  to 
90  cents  in  order  to  move  it,  there  would  be  a  10-cent  leeway  which  we 
would  pay — would  that  be  paid  back  in  com  rather  than  money? 

Mr.  Berger.  We  will  pay  for  it  with  a  certificate  which  will  be  pay¬ 
able  in  any  of  the  feed  grains,  corn,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  oats,  or 
the  like.  That  program  is  going  in  effect  on  corn  next  Monday,  May 
12.  We  planned  to  start  it  today  but  we  delayed  it  1  week  and  it  will 
start  Monday,  May  12,  and  on  the  other  feed  grains  it  will  start  July  1. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  What  do  you  think  will  be  the  effect  of  that,  and  why? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  think  it  will  do  two  things.  No.  1,  it  keeps  all  of 
the  grain  from  going  into  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
then  out  again.  The  grains  this  country  exports  will  be  bought  by  the 
trade  in  the  country  and  we  feel  that  it  will  make  a  stronger  market 
for  the  farmers.  The  only  grain  CCC  will  be  selling  for  export  is  the 
grain  through  the  certificates  and  barter. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Those  certificates  will  come  out  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  the  other  will  not  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  that  will  be  an  advantage  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  right;  I  think  it  will  be  a  decided  advantage. 
It  will  put  the  trade  back  into  business  where  they  should  be  and  I 
believe  it  will  work  out  satis! actorily .  It  does  create  a  new  problem  for 
us  in  handling  our  inventories  but  I  believe  we  will  be  able  to  solve  it. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Do  you  think  perhaps  it  would  be  a  wise  thing  to  do  for 
you  to  put  in  the  record  a  statement  on  the  barter  program  which  will 
constitute  the  reasons  for  your  trying  to  go  out  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  you  do  not  think  it  would  violate  any - 

Mr.  Paarlberg.  We  would  stay  within  appropriateness  in  making 
that,  of  course. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  ask  consent,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  them  to  do  that ;  and 
also  that  the  Department  of  State  be  permitted  to  give  us  more  detailed 
information  on  the  effect  of  this  foreign  educational  exchange  program. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  Without  objection.  Have  you  concluded  ? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  would  like  to  have  this  report  from  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  under  date  of  May  2,  1958,  having 
to  do  with  reports  on  barter  contracts  and  exports  for  the  January- 
March  1958  period,  be  incorporated  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  May  2,  1958. 

USDA  Reports  on  Barter  Contracts  and  Exports  for  January-March  1958 

Period 

Tlie  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  reported  today  that  barter 
contracts  valued  at  $12,700,000  were  negotiated  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  under  the  revised  barter  program  in  the  January-March  1958  quarter. 
This  compares  with  barter  contracts  of  $104,722,000  for  January-March  1957, 
and  $272,000,000  for  the  full  fiscal  year  1957.  How  much  have  dollar  sales  gone 
up  as  the  result  of  this  cut  back  in  barter? 

These  barter  contracts  provide  for  the  exchange  on  an  equivalent  value  basis 
of  CCC-owned  agricultural  commodities  for  strategic  materials. 

Agricultural  commodities  exported  by  barter  contractors  totaled  $7,408,000 
(85,554  short  tons)  for  the  January-March  1958  period.  Commodity  exports 
under  barter  in  the  period  were:  Wool,  $3,110,000  (5,627,000  pounds);  wheat, 
$2,856,000  (1,504,000  bushels)  ;  barley,  $600,000  (  730,000  bushels)  ;  corn,  $577,000 
(551,000  bushels)  ;  other,  $265,000  (4,662  short  tons).  Barter  exports  had  a 
value  of  $83,129,000  in  the  January-March  1957  period  and  $4,700,000  in  the 
full  fiscal  year  1957. 

Strategic  and  other  materials  delivered  to  CCC  by  barter  contractors  during 
the  January-March  1958  quarter  had  a  value  of  $33,500,000  in  comparison  with 
$55,128,000  for  January-March  1957  and  $252,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1957.  As 
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As  of  February  28,  1958,  strategic  materials  acquired  through  barter  and  held 
in  CCC  inventory  pending  transfer  to  the  stockpile  with  reimbursement  to 
CCC  were  valued  at  $174,427,365.  Of  this  total,  materials  valued  at  $168,220,446 
are  to  be  transferred  to  the  national  stockpile  and  the  remainder,  having  a  value 
of  $6,206,919,  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  created  by  section  104  (b)  of  Public 
Law  480,  83d  Congress. 

CCC  will  continue  to  barter  its  agricultural  commodities  for  both  strategic 
and  nonstrategic  materials  required  by  other  Government  agencies  within 
the  framework  of  the  barter  program  announced  in  press  releases  dated  May 
28  (press  release  USD  A  1686-57)  and  December  24,  1957  (press  release  US  DA 
3795-57).  Among  the  strategic  materials  for  which  CCC  will  currently  con¬ 
sider  barter  proposals  are:  Antimony,  asbestos  (amosite),  bauxite  (Jamaica, 
Surinam,  and  refractory),  chromite  (refractory),  copper,  fluorspar,  (metal¬ 
lurgical),  lead,  manganese  (battery-synthetic  dioxide,  chemical  type  A,  and 
metallurgical)  ;  mica  (muscovite  block,  film  and  splitting,  phlogopite  splittings)  ; 
palladium  (inventory  stock  only — producer  must  be  named),  silicon  carbide 
(crude),  and  zinc. 

CCC’s  ability  to  conclude  barter  arrangements  depends  at  any  one  time  upon 
such  factors  as  requirements,  existing  commitments,  market  conditions,  and 
assurances  that  exports  from  the  United  States  of  the  agricultural  commodities 
will  be  in  addition  to  usual  United  States  marketings.  Therefore,  the  fact 
that  a  material  can  be  considered  by  CCC  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  will 
be  procured. 

In  response  to  inquiries  by  interested  United  States  firms  as  to  the  status 
of  the  proposed  barter  transaction  with  India,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
states  that  negotiations  between  the  Governments  of  India  and  the  United  States 
are  being  continued  in  an  effort  to  find  a  mutually  agreeable  basis  upon  which 
the  proposed  exchange  can  be  carried  out  through  private  United  States  firms. 

Offers  of  materials  and  requests  for  further  information  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Barter  and  Stockpiling  Division,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Status  of  barter  program  as  of  Mar.  31, 1958 1 
CONTRACTS  NEGOTIATED  FOR 
[Value  In  thousands] 


Strategic 

materials 

Nonstrategic 

materials 

Total 

July  1  to  Sept.  30,  1957  . . . 

$400 

0 

$400 
5,200 
12, 700 
281, 800 
315, 800 
272,  600 

Oct.  1  to  De'c.  31, 1957 . . . . . 

5,200 
12,  700 
259,  400 

0 

Jau.  I  to  Mar.  31,  1958 . __ . . . . 

0 

Fiscal  year  1955. . _ _ _ _ _ _ 

$22,  400 

F  iscal  year  1956 . . . . 

304,500 
207,  900 

11,300 

Fiscal  year  1957 _  .  . . _ . . . . 

64;  700 
134,  200 

July  1,1949,  to  Mar.  31,  1958  . . 

86L900 

996,100 

MATERIALS  DELIVERED  TO  CCC  > 
[Value  In  thousands] 


July  1  to  Sept.  30,  1957 . . . . . . . 

$44,  400 

$1,200 

$45,  600 

Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31.  1957.. _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

41,300 

3,900 

45,200 

Jan.  1  to  Mar.  31,  1958 . . . . . . 

30,  800 

2,700 

33,500 

Fiscal  year  1955 _ _ _ _ _ _ 

61,500 

21,100 

82,600 

Fiscal  vear  1956 .  . . . . 

168,  300 

9,000 

177,  300 

Fiscal  year  1957 _ _ _ _ 

250,  300 

1,700 

252,000 

July  1,  1949,  to  Mar.  31,  1958 _ _ _ _ 

668,400 

75,400 

743, 800 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table,  p.  48. 
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AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED  (JANUARY  TO  MARCH  1958) 


Commodity 

Quantity 

(thousand 

units) 

Percent  of 
total  value 
(percent) 

Export  value 
(thousand 
dollars) 

Wool  (pounds)- . . . 

5,627 

1,  504 
730 
551 

5 

42.0 

38.5 

8.1 

7.8 

3.6 

$3,110 
2, 856 
600 
577 
265 

Wheat  (bushels) . 

Barley  (bushels) . . . 

Com  (bushels) _ 

Other  (short  tons)  • . . 

Total . . . . 

100.0 

7,408 

1  All  quantities  and  exchange  values  are  based  on  operating  records  and  are  subject  to  adjustment  upon 
final  accounting. 

3  CCC  is  protected,  when  exports  of  commodities  exceed  deliveries  of  materials,  through  deposit  of  cash  or 
irrevocable  letters  of  credit  by  contractors  in  favor  of  CCC. 

3  Includes  grain  sorghums,  oats,  cotton,  rye,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  butter. 

Mr.  Gathings  (presiding) .  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  committee  will  stand  adjourned  until  10  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning  at  which  time  the  farm  organizations  will  be  heard. 

(Whereupon  at  12:25  p.  m.  the  hearing  adjourned  to  reconvene 
Tuesday,  May  6, 1958,  at  10  a.  m.) 

(The  following  letter  was  submitted  to  the  committee:) 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 

Washington,  D.  G.,  May  28, 1958. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley  :  During  my  testimony  before  your  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  on  May  5,  1958,  I  promised  to  send  you  an  explanation  of  the 
reasons  which  motivated  us  in  changing  on  May  28,  1957,  the  rules  governing  the 
disposal,  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  through  our  barter  program.  This 
letter  will,  I  hope,  assist  your  committee  in  understanding  what  we  believe  was 
wrong  with  the  old  barter  program  and  why  we  felt  it  necessary  to  establish  new 
barter  regulations. 

To  understand  what  we  did  and  why  we  did  it,  a  general  explanation  of  how  we 
acquired  minerals  and  metals  in  exchange  for  agricultural  commodities  under 
the  old  program  is  necessary.  Prior  to  May  28,  1957,  through  public  announce¬ 
ments,  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  indicated  that  it  was  prepared  to  receive 
offers  from  private  United  States  firms  to  furnish  certain  specified  foreign-pro- 
duced  strategic  and  critical  materials  in  return  for  an  equivalent  value  in  CCC- 
owned  commodities.  We  still  use  this  method  of  inviting  barter  offers.  Barter 
contracts  negotiated  on  the  basis  of  these  offers  permitted  the  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  to  be  delivered  to  the  contractor  before  he  delivered  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  to  CCC.  While  requiring  the  barter  contractor  to  export  the 
agricultural  commodities  he  received  for  his  materials,  the  contracts  permitted 
such  export  to  any  friendly  foreign  country.  Although  the  minerals  and  metals 
had  to  be  produced  abroad,  processing  of  some  of  the  ores  in  the  United  States 
was  allowed.  These  were  the  principal  features  of  the  old  barter  program  which 
we  subsequently  changed. 

Over  the  course  of  our  barter  operations,  from  time  to  time  we  were  told  by 
the  trade  and  by  our  foreign  agricultural  attaches  that  barter  commodities  were 
sometimes  being  offered  in  the  world  markets  at  discount  prices.  Illustrative  of 
such  discount  prices  is  information  we  recently  received  that  a  barter  contractor, 
in  response  to  a  Brazilian  invitation  for  bids  on  wheat,  had  offered  to  supply 
United  States  wheat  on  either  a  cash  or  a  barter  basis.  The  barter  wheat  was 
offered  at  $10  per  ton  less  than  the  cash  wheat. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  competitive  advantage  enjoyed  by  barter  com¬ 
modities  stimulates  agricultural  exports.  However,  such  a  price  advantage  can 
only  serve  to  drive  down  the  world  price  of  agricultural  commodities.  Agricul- 
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tural  commodities  moving  under  barter  are  in  comi>etition,  not  only  with  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  from  other  countries  but  with  agricultural  commodities 
exported  from  this  country  through  normal  channels  of  trade.  This  can  become 
a  vicious  circle.  To  the  extent  that  the  domestic  market  price  is  influenced  by 
the  price  at  which  exporters  can  sell  in  world  markets  a  lower  price  will  result 
in  order  to  meet  the  competition  of  the  same  commodity  originating  through 
barter. 

In  seeking  to  determine  to  what  extent  barter  exports  might  be  displacing 
normal  dollar  sales,  we  first  ascertained  the  countries  and  areas  to  which  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  were  going  under  our  barter  contracts.  We  found  that 
most  of  these  commodities  were  moving  not  to  the  countries  supplying  us  with 
the  minerals  and  metals  but  to  those  countries  which  normally  purchase  a  large 
part  of  their  commodity  requirements  from  us  on  a  dollar  basis.  For  example, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  about  73  percent  of  the  wheat 
exported  under  the  barter  program  went  to  hard  currency  countries  that  have 
a  long  history  of  wheat  purchases  from  the  United  States.  Admittedly,  these 
facts  did  not  prove  beyond  question  that  normal  dollar  export  sales  were  being 
displaced  by  barter  exports.  They  did  provide  very  persuasive  evidence  that 
the  exports  represented  by  barter  would  have  taken  place  on  a  cash  basis  were  it 
not  for  barter. 

In  order  to  minimize  tlie  displacement  of  United  States  cash  exports  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  by  barter,  we  decided  to  require  that  a  barter  contractor 
must  provide  us  with  a  reasonable  showing  that  the  commodities  exported  under 
his  barter  contract  would  add  to,  rather  than  partially  displace,  United  States 
dollar  exports  of  the  commodity  involved.  To  assist  barter  contractors,  we 
published  a  list,  identified  as  the  group  I  list,  of  those  friendly  foreign  countries 
to  which,  on  the  basis  of  our  studies,  barter  commodities  could  be  shipped  without 
any  reasonable  possibility  of  their  interfering  with  the  regular  cash  markets 
for  our  commodities.  As  to  other  friendly  countries  which  did  not  appear  on  the 
group  I  list,  we  required  the  barter  contractor  to  obtain  from  an  official  of  the 
government  of  the  country  receiving  the  commodity  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
the  barter  import  would  not  displace  anticipated  imports  of  the  commodity  from 
the  United  States  on  a  dollar  basis. 

That  barter  commodities  were  being  sold  in  the  world  markets  at  lower  prices 
than  nonbarter  commodities  caused  us  to  inquire  how  such  discount  sales  were 
possible.  The  first  and  most  obvious  reason  was  the  free  use  by  the  barter 
contractor  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  barter  commodities.  For  example,  under 
a  barter  contract  running  for  2  years  involving  the  exchange  of  81  million  in 
agricultural  commodities  for  an  equal  value  of  chrome  ore,  the  barter  contractor, 
by  taking  the  agricultural  commodities  and  selling  them  shortly  after  the  signing 
of  the  contract  would  have  the  interest  free  use  of  approximately  $1  million  for 
financing  his  other  operations  until  such  time  within  2  years  as  he  elected  to 
deliver  chrome  ore  under'his  barter  contract.  This  free  use  of  $1  million  gave  to 
the  barter  contractor  an  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  the  cash  and  credit  purchaser 
of  commodities  from  CCC.  It  permitted  him  to  sell  the  barter  commodities  at 
lower  prices  than  the  cash  or  credit  purchaser  could  offer.  Under  our  revised 
barter  program  we  think  we  have  corrected  this  inequity  by  inquiring  barter  con¬ 
tractors  to  pay  CCC  interest  from  the  time  commodities  are  delivered  to  them 
until  the  commodities  are  paid  for  with  materials. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  the  barter  program  should  be  self-sustaining  in  the  sense 
that  foreign  purchasing  power  should  be  generated  by  the  procurement  of  mate¬ 
rials  which  could  be  used  for  the  purchase  abroad  of  the  agricultural  commodities 
delivered  to  the  barter  contractor  in  payment  for  the  materials.  If  foreign  pur¬ 
chasing  power  were  not  generated,  then  the  foreign  purchases  of  agricultural 
commodities  under  barter  would  be  more  likely  to  displace  normal  cash  sales  of 
commodities.  Under  the  old  barter  program,  processing  of  foreign  ores  in  the 
United  States  was  allowed  in  some  cases.  Processing  costs  represented  a  sizable 
part  of  the  value  of  such  processed  material  eventually  delivered  to  CCC.  To 
the  extent  of  processing  costs  accruing  in  the  United  States,  no  foreign  purchas¬ 
ing  power  was  generated.  Therefore,  in  revising  our  barter  program  rules,  we 
provided  that  materials  delivered  under  barter  contracts  must  be  both  produced 
and  processed  abroad. 

The  legislative  authorities  for  exchanging  agricultural  surpluses  for  strategic 
and  other  materials  convince  us  that  the  primary  purpose  of  barter  is  to  provide 
a  means  of  moving  additional  United  States  agricultural  commodities  into  world 
markets.  Other  reasons  advanced  for  barter  are,  in  our  view,  not  sustainable 
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unless  they  meet  the  test  of  moving  additional  commodities.  We  are  aware  that 
other  reasons  have  been  urged  with  such  vigor  as  to  becloud  this  basic  purpose. 
Many  of  the  minerals  and  metals  procurable  under  barter  are  in  surplus  world 
supply.  To  contract  for  these  metals  and  minerals  without  regard  to  moving 
additional  agricultural  commodities,  as  we  did  before  we  changed  our  barter 
rules,  might  appear  to  provide  some  relief  for  domestic  materials  producers  suffer¬ 
ing  from  lower  cost  foreign  competition.  However,  to  remove  such  competing 
foreign  produced  minerals  and  metals  from  the  market  at  best  probably  provides 
only  a  temporary  price  stabilization  for  domestic  producers.  The  artificial  barter 
outlet  can  only  serve  to  stimulate  additional  foreign  production,  increase  existing 
surpluses,  and  further  depress  world  prices.  We  cannot  solve  the  price  support 
and  surplus  removal  problems  of  our  domestic  agriculture  by  attempting  to  take 
on  those  same  responsibilities  for  a  much  wider  field  of  material  production 
throughout  the  world. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Walter  C.  Berger,  Administrator. 
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Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 


TUESDAY,  MAY  6,  1958 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

~W ashing  ton,  D.  C. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10  a.  m.,  in 
room  1310,  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley  (chair¬ 
man)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order,  please. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Downs,  State  president,  Arkansas  Farmers  Union. 
Is  Mr.  Downs  present  ? 

(No  response.) 

Mr.  John  C.  Lynn,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  C.  LYNN,  LEGISLATIVE  DIRECTOR;  ACCOM¬ 
PANIED  BY  GEORGE  J.  DIETZ.  DIRECTOR  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS;  AND  HERBERT  E.  HARRIS  II,  ASSISTANT  DIRECTOR, 
INTERNATIONAL  AFFAIRS,  REPRESENTING  THE  AMERICAN 
FARM  BUREAU  FEDERATION 

Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  prepared  statement  and  I 
would  like  to  file  it  for  the  record  and  brief  it,  if  I  may  ? 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  you  may  file  your  statement. 
(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  With  Regard  to  S.  3420, 
Extension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
(Public  Law  480) 

Presented  by  Jobn  C.  Lynn,  Legislative  Director;  George  J.  Dietz,  Director  of 
International  Affairs ;  and  Herbert  E.  Harris  II,  Assistant  Director,  Interna¬ 
tional  Affairs,  May  6, 1958 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present 
to  this  committee  its  recommendations  regarding  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 

The  1954  policies  of  the  AFBF  stated : 

“Surplus  farm  products  that  cannot  be  sold  abroad  for  dollars  should  be 
offered  for  sale  and  export  through  private  channels,  under  limitations  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  exchange  for  local  currencies.” 

Based  on  this  policy  Farm  Bureau  vigorously  supported  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act.  This  act  was  passed  by  Congress  and 
signed  by  the  President  in  July  1954.  It  was  designed  as  a  3-year  program,  and 
$700  million  was  authorized  for  sales  for  foreign  currency. 

At  its  inception,  the  three  main  objectives  of  the  Public  Law  480  program 
were  (1)  to  reduce  surpluses  by  making  possible  sales  of  farm  products  in  addi- 
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tion  to  the  normal  dollar  sales;  (2)  to  establish  private  trade  channels  for  sales 
of  farm  products  which  could  be  continued  with  dollar  sales  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  program;  and  (3)  to  use  part  of  the  currency  received  from  such 
sales  to  develop  new  markets  or  expand  existing  markets  for  farm  products. 
In  our  opinion  these  objectives  are  still  sound.  There  is  no  reason  to  alter  them. 

In  1955  and  1956  Farm  Bureau  supported  legislation  which  increased  the  orig¬ 
inal  $700  million  of  foreign  currency  sales  to  $3  billion.  In  1957  Farm  Bureau 
recommended  to  Congress  a  further  extension  for  2  years  and  an  increased  au¬ 
thorization  of  $1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1958. 

Our  1958  policies  state  in  part : 

“*  *  *  We  recommend  that  this  law  be  extended  and  adequate  funds  pro¬ 
vided.  We  believe,  however,  that  this  program  should  be  terminated  as  soon 
as  our  agricultural  surplus  situation  will  permit.  Public  Law  480  was  designed 
as  a  temporary  program  to  help  relieve  problems  caused  by  unrealistic  domestic 
farm  programs.  It  is  not  a  permanent  solution  nor  a  satisfactory  substitute  for 
trade  for  dollars. 

“Sales  for  foreign  currency  must  not  replace  sales  for  dollars.  Public  Law 
480  sales  efforts  should  be  directed  toward  those  countries  which  lack  sufficient 
dollar  exchange  to  purchase  our  farm  products.” 

Based  on  the  above  policy,  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  board  of 
directors  at  its  January  meeting,  made  the  following  specific  recommendations : 
“We  recommend  extension  of  Public  Law  480  for  2  years,  and  that  funds  be 
provided  as  follows :  $1,250  million  for  fiscal  1959,  $750  million  for  fiscal  1960.” 

The  original  law  establishing  Public  Law  480  prescribed  a  temporary  program 
with  a  3-year  limitation.  While  it  has  been  necessary  to  extend  the  law  beyond 
this  period,  Farm  Bureau  has  emphasized  that  it  is  imperative  to  recognize  that 
Public  Law  480  is  a  temporary  program.  Congressional  committee  reports  on 
these  extensions  also  have  emphasized  this  point. 

The  report  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  (Rept.  No.  432,  dated  May  9,  1957)  :  “This  committee  would  remind  those 
in  charge  of  administering  this  law  that  it  is  not  intended  as  a  permanent  part 
of  either  our  agricultural  or  our  foreign  trade  program.  It  is  an  emergency  law 
designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation  by  providing 
for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses  in  a  manner  which  will  return  some 
benefit — if  possible,  a  permanent  benefit — to  the  United  States.” 

We  must  now  show  our  intent  by  gradually  tapering  off  the  money  authorized 
for  this  program. 

Agricultural  exports  in  fiscal  year  1956-57  amounted  to  $4.7  billion.  About 
42  percent  of  our  exports  moved  under  direct  Government  programs  such  as 
sales  for  foreign  currency,  gifts,  and  barter  (title  I  of  Public  Law  480  accounted 
for  19  percent).  Sales  for  dollars  increased  by  $648  million  with  cotton  sales 
under  the  cotton  export  subsidy  program  accounting  for  75  percent  of  the  in¬ 
crease.  Dollar  export  sales  of  wheat  were  also  subsidized  (see  attachments). 

If  we  include  the  exports  made  possible  by  subsidizing  the  sales  price,  it  is 
estimated  that  about  70  percent  of  our  exports  were  the  result  of  some  form  of 
government  assistance.  These  data  are  alarming.  We  feel  that  it  would  be 
extremely  unhealthy  for  American  agriculture,  if  these  conditions  continue  over 
a  protracted  period  of  time. 

SHOULD  PUBLIC  LAW  480  BECOME  PERMANENT? 

Farm  Bureau  thinks  that  it  should  not.  A  program  of  sales  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  can  benefit  American  agriculture  only  for  a  limited  length  of  time  before 
markets  start  orienting  to  this  way  of  doing  business.  The  trade  becomes  ac¬ 
climated,  as  it  were,  to  such  sales.  In  short,  customer  nations  start  to  consider 
the  Public  Law  480  operations  as  a  normal  part  of  commercial  trade.  There  are 
indications  that  this  situation  has  already  developed  in  some  instances.  We 
view  with  serious  concern  evidence  that  some  countries  are  adjusting  their  dol¬ 
lar  exchange  so  that  very  little  of  it  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  American  farm 
products.  They  are  taking  for  granted  that  they  will  be  able  to  purchase  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  their  food  and  fiber  needs  from  the  United  States  with  local 
currency. 

In  our  statement  supporting  the  beginning  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  in 
1954,  Farm  Bureau  stated  in  part : 

“*  *  *  but  in  so  doing,  we  must  always  guard  against  policies  that  would 
indicate  to  our  foreign  customers  that  we  have  in  mind  some  ‘giveaway’  scheme 
for  agricultural  commodities.  We  believe  that  if  the  executive  branch  of  the 
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Government  and  the  Congress  should  adopt  such  a  large-scale  ‘giveaway’  policy 
It  would  impair  our  firm  dollar  sales  of  agricultural  commodities.” 

We  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  American  farmers,  for  the  most  part,  com¬ 
pete  directly  with  United  States  industrial  exports  for  scarce  dollars  and  not 
with  foreign  agricultural  producers. 

Many  countries  of  the  world  are  engaged  in  state  trading  of  one  form  or 
another.  If  our  foreign  customers  assume  that  they  can  continue  to  obtain  their 
food  and  fiber  needs  with  local  currencies,  they  will  certainly  not  be  interested 
in  spending  scarce  dollars  for  these  agricultural  commodities.  They  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  direct  a  substantial  portion  of  these  scarce  dollars  for  the  purchase 
of  United  States  industrial  equipment. 

There  are  further  indications  that  some  countries  are  requesting  Public  Law 
480  agreements  before  attempting  to  purchase  American  farm  products  through 
other  means.  Sales  for  foreign  currency  should  be  utilized  to  increase  total 
agricultural  trade,  not  to  replace  trade  through  regular  channels.  Programs  are 
available  which  provide  favorable  terms  of  credit  for  the  purchase  of  United 
States  food  and  fiber.  Foreign  customers  should  be  encouraged  to  fully  explore 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  credit  sales,  Export-Import  Bank  loans,  and 
other  credit  facilities  before  being  offered  commodities  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program.  United  States  representatives  at  all  levels  should  make  this 
crystal  clear  to  all  foreign  customers.  Agreements  under  this  act  should  be 
recommended  only  where  there  is  strong  evidence  that  sales  can  be  made  in  no 
other  manner  or  that  total  food  and  fiber  consumption  will  be  increased. 

These  factors  make  it  imperative  that  in  extending  Public  Law  480,  Congress 
should  indicate  that  it  is  a  temporary  measure  and  that  a  more  permanent  basis 
for  trade  should  be  developed. 

Foreign  countries  or  domestic  producers  should  not  come  to  depend  on  “easy 
sales”  through  this  program.  There  is  some  evidence  that  American  agriculture 
is  becoming  too  dependent  on  Public  Law  480  and  similar  type  programs. 

We  have  been  very  successful  in  moving  substantial  portions  of  agricultural 
commodities  into  export  markets  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  not  been  success¬ 
ful  in  removing  the  Government  incentives  for  surplus  production.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  United  States  farmers  have  continued  to  produce  in  excess  of  effective 
market  demand. 

When  Public  Law  480  was  passed  on  July  10,  1954,  CCC  had  titles  or  held 
loans  on  about  $6  billion  worth  of  agricultural  surpluses.  Almost  4  years  later, 
as  of  March  31,  1958,  agricultural  surpluses  amounted  to  about  $7.3  billion.  In 
short,  we  have  had  to  run  very  fast  in  our  export  program  to  stand  still  (and 
perhaps  lose  a  little  ground)  in  our  surplus  situation. 

Objections  from  competitor  nations  whose  friendship  and  cooperation  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  United  States  have  not  been  infrequent.  Some  of  these  nations  are 
very  good  customers  of  American  farmers.  However,  many  have  recognized 
that  our  serious  surplus  situation  required  programs  to  move  substantial  por¬ 
tions  of  United  States  production  into  the  export  markets.  In  1954  Farm 
Bureau  stated,  “*  *  *  To  indiscriminately  dump  or  give  away  these  huge  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  would  be  very  disruptive  to  our  efforts  in 
developing  a  coalition  of  free  nations  for  mutual  defense.”  These  competitor 
nations  have  been  willing  to  accept  such  programs  as  a  temporary  means  of 
alleviating  our  surplus  problem.  We  can  expect  adverse  reactions  from  them 
unless  we  begin  to  show  our  firm  intention  of  preventing  sales  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  from  becoming  a  long-term  means  of  exporting  American  farm  products. 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  we  have  programed  over  $2,675  million  of 
foreign  currency.  Congress  is  familiar  with  other  programs  such  as  section 
402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act,  under  which  we  have  accumulated  additional 
amounts  of  foreign  currency.  The  utilization  of  these  foreign  currencies  must  be 
carefully  handled.  Public  Law  480  was  never  meant  to  be  a  program  under 
which  the  United  States  simply  went  through  the  motions  of  taking  foreign 
currency  for  farm  products  and  then  turning  it  back  to  the  recipient  nation. 
Such  a  practice  amounts  to  little  more  than  pure  giveaway.  To  date,  the  United 
States  has  programed  approximately  $1.4  billion  worth  of  loans  for  economic 
development.  We  have  made  grants  in  excess  of  $61  million.  We  must  recog¬ 
nize  that  with  these  vast  accumulations  of  soft  currency,  Public  Law  480  can¬ 
not  be  extended  indefinitely  without  completely  changing  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  A  sale  for  foreign  currency  that  cannot  be  properly  programed  is  a 
giveaway.  Farm  Bureau  is  opposed  to  giveaway  programs. 
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BARTER 

The  Farm  Bureau’s  1958  policies  state : 

“Our  essential  raw  materials  stockpiling  program  should  be  continued  with 
proper  safeguards.  Surplus  farm  products  should  be  traded  under  Public  Law 
480  and  otherwise,  for  essential  materials  that  may  be  stored  indefinitely  with¬ 
out  deterioration.  Security  stockpiles  should  be  isolated  from  normal  domestic 
requirements  and  use  only  in  case  of  national  emergency.” 

It  seems  to  us  to  make  good  sense  to  barter  surplus  farm  products  which 
deteriorate  and  which  require  large  storage  costs  for  strategic  materials  with 
minimum  storage  and  deterioration  losses.  There  can  be  little  argument  as  to 
our  long-time  needs  of  such  materials  as  nickel,  magnesium,  copper,  tungsten, 
etc.,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  expanding  American  economy  in 
future  years.  Domestic  production  does  not  even  approach  our  present  needs. 

We  recognized  at  the  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  suspended  barter 
operations  a  year  ago  that  there  was  good  cause  to  take  a  hard  look  at  this  pro¬ 
gram.  Of  course,  it  is  essential  that  the  barter  program  be  administered  so  as 
not  to  cause  hardships  to  other  nations  of  the  free  world.  However,  when 
the  Department  issued  the  announcement  of  the  new  barter  regulations  on  May 
28,  1957,  Farm  Bureau  expressed  its  concern  and  stated  its  belief  that  the  new 
rules  would  greatly  restrict  barter  transactions  and,  in  fact,  would  tend  to 
destroy  the  program. 

The  USD  A  and  the  CCC  should  not  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  barter 
program.  It  should  be  a  program  of  all  the  administrative  agencies  of  the 
Government  designed  to  strengthen  the  posititon  of  the  United  States.  The 
vast  expenditures  being  made,  for  example,  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration  for  materials  produced  in  foreign 
countries  could  be  replaced  in  part  by  barter. 

Congress  recognized  this  fact  in  Public  Law  480  and  directed  such  agencies 
to  cooperate  in  barter  activity.  Approximately  $11  million  worth  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  were  bartered  in  this  manner  during  fiscal  year  1956,  $65  million  worth  in 
fiscal  year  1957,  and  from  July  1,  1957,  to  March  31,  1958,  there  have  been  no 
farm  products  bartered  in  this  manner.  Obviously  barter  transactions  could  be 
used  to  a  greater  extent  in  this  field. 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  serious  decline  in  the  barter  program  but 
also  the  encouraging  increases  during  the  present  6-month  period : 

Barter  contracts  negotiated 


[Millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year 

July- 

December 

January- 

June 

Total 

12-months 

period 

1955  _ _ _ 

96.  4 

186.3 

281.7 

1956  _ _ _ 

49.1 

266.7 

315.8 

1957  _ 

147.  5 

126.1 

272.6 

1958  .  _ _ - _ _ 

6.6 

121.3 

i  26.9 

1  To  date. 


We  earnestly  believe  that  it  is  possible  under  existing  laws  to  develop  an 
effective  and  realistic  barter  program  within  proper  safeguards.  In  view  of  the 
continued  large  surpluses  of  certain  agricultural  commodities,  it  seems  impera¬ 
tive  that  every  effort  be  made  to  accomplish  this. 

We  do  not  feel  any  change  of  the  barter  provisions  in  the  existing  law  is 
required  or  is  advisable.  We  urge  this  committee  to  make  clear  in  its  report 
that  an  effective  barter  program  should  be  implemented  within  proper  safe¬ 
guards  and  that  all  governmental  agencies  are  expected  to  cooperate  in  this 
endeavor.  We  feel  that  in  such  a  manner  it  is  possible  to  export  farm  products 
over  and  above  our  normal  dollar  exports  and  at  the  same  time  stockpile  very 
scarce  minerals  and  other  materials  in  critically  short  supply. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

We  wish  to  make  the  following  recommendations  concerning  the  provisions 
contained  in  S.  3420 : 

( 1 )  Substitute  the  following  for  the  first  section : 
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“That  Section  103  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  carried  out  under  this  title  which  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $0,000,000,000;  provided,  that 
agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  (1)  in  fiscal  year  1959  which  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  in  excess 
of  $1,250,000,000,  and  (2)  in  fiscal  year  I960  which  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $750,000,000.” 

The  present  provision  in  S.  3420  sets  up  an  open-ended  authorization  of  $1.5 
billion.  We  feel  that  this  can  be  construed  as  an  effort  to  make  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  characteristics  of  this  law.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  be  an  attempt 
to  make  foreign  currency  sales  a  permanent  program. 

If  funds  authorized  for  the  current  fiscal  year  are  not  sufficient  to  meet  the 
needs  under  the  standards  set  forth  in  this  statement,  we  will  not  oppose  a 
supplemental  authorization  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 

(2)  Section  2  of  S.  3420  authorizes  additional  uses  for  foreign  currency  gen¬ 
erated  under  title  I  sales.  There  have  been  other  proposals  which  would  add 
even  more  authorized  uses.  We  believe  that  this  multitude  of  possible  uses 
for  foreign  currency  will  make  agreements  under  this  act  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  negotiate.  We  are  concerned  that  Public  Law  480  will  gradually  be 
turned  into  the  very  thing  that  will  completely  pervert  its  original  intent — 
namely,  a  pure  giveaway  program,  to  the  complete  exclusion  of  agricultural 
market  development. 

(3)  Amend  section  6  of  S.  3420,  line  6,  by  deleting  the  following  provision; 

“*  *  *  products  manufactured  from  upland  or  longstaple  cotton  shall  be 

made  available  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  as  long 
as  cotton  is  in  surplus  supply  *  *  *” 

This  provision  was  offered  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  a  clarifying  amend¬ 
ment.  We  believe  it  would  set  up  a  program  never  envisaged  for  Public  Law 
480,  namely,  the  selling  of  textiles  for  foreign  currency.  It  is  obvious,  for 
example,  that  the  total  cost  of  a  shirt  represents  a  very  small  amount  of  cotton 
and  would  be  a  tremendously  expensive  method  of  moving  cotton  surpluses. 
Such  a  precedent  could  have  no  end,  opening  the  door  to  innumerable  requests 
to  bring  manufactured  goods  under  the  provisions  of  this  so-called  emergency 
agricultural  export  program.  If  hides  were  In  surplus,  shoes  might  be  included. 

We  earnestly  urge  that  in  extending  Public  Law  480  (The  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act),  Congress  adopt  the  above  recommendations. 

DANGERS  OF  THE  WORLD  FOOD  BANK 

The  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is  opposed  to  any  world  food  bank 
scheme  under  the  United  Nations.  The  dangers  are  real;  (1)  The  United  Na¬ 
tions  is  a  political  body.  It  is,  therefore,  necessarily  subjected  to  political  in¬ 
trigues.  The  Soviet  bloc  is  a  vigorous  and  powerful  force  in  this  organization. 
We  should  not  allow  American  farm  surpluses  to  be  ’Controlled  by  the  United 
Nations  or  any  similar  control  world  body.  (2)  A  world  food  bank  would 
unavoidably  centralize  control  of  world  prices  and  markets.  (3)  It  would  have 
a  disruptive  effect  on  international  commerec. 

MUTUALLY  ADVANTAGEOUS  TRADE 

The  true  objective  of  the  American  farmer  should  be  expanded  dollar  markets. 
Farm  Bureau  supports  a  5-year  extension  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program  with  the  authority  remaining  with  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Farm  Bureau  considers  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  more  funda¬ 
mental  to  the  development  and  maintenance  of  foreign  markets  than  such  tem¬ 
porary  programs  as  sales  for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 
It  is  also  preferable  to  a  permanent  policy  of  large  appropriations  for  so-called 
economic  aid,  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers. 

Unless  we  permit  our  foreign  customers  to  sell,  and  earn  dollar  exchange,  the 
goal  of  expanded  dollar  markets  for  American  farm  products  will  not  be  attained. 
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Attachment  I 


Agricultural  exports,  fiscal  year  1957 

[Millions  of  dollars] 


Commodity 


Wheat _ 

Feed  grains _ 

Rice _ 

Rye _ _ _ _ 

Cotton _ 

Livestock  products  (dairy) 
Vegetable  oil  and  oil  seeds. 

Fruits  and  vegetables _ 

Tobacco _ 

Other _ _ _ 


Total. 


Exports 

Total 

under 

Outside  of 

exports 

Government 

programs 

programs  1 

968 

655 

303 

361 

227 

134 

190 

134 

56 

91 

9 

82 

1, 115 

525 

590 

700 

240 

460 

455 

135 

320 

363 

25 

338 

340 

30 

310 

151 

20 

131 

4,724 

2,000 

2,724 

Percentage 

under 

Government 

programs 


42 


i  Programs:  Public  Law  480,  all  titles,  mutual  security  402,  Export-Import  Bank  loans  (only  $70,000,000), 
Source:  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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Faem  Expoptq  Under  Qovt.  Ppoopam* 

Fi&oal  ifear  5*7 


^  DICE. 

►  WHEAT. 

^  FEED  GRAINS 

f  OOTTOM 

► 

► 

► 

► 


LIVESTOCK- 
DAIRV _ 

VEGETABLES- 
OIL -SEEDS. 

TOBACCO. 

FRUITS  w, 
VEGETABLE 


-fa  PL.  480  MUTUAL  SEO.  EXIM-BANIC 


Mr.  Lynn.  I  have  with  me  Mr.  George  Dietz,  who  is  director  of 
international  affairs  department,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Harris,  his  assist¬ 
ant,  who  will  assist  me  in  the  presentation  or  answering  any  questions 
that  you  might  have. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  most  of  the  committee  members 
know,  that  we  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  inauguration  of  Public 
Law  480.  We  are  quite  proud  of  that  fact — that  with  the  cooperation 
of  members  of  this  committee  we  could  make  a  contribution  to  increas¬ 
ing  exports  of  agricultural  commodities. 
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We  think  the  three  objectives  that  we  have  outlined  on  page  1  of 
this  statement,  and  which  are  in  the  original  statement  we  made  to 
this  committee  on  this  subject,  are  still  very  appropriate,  namely: 
(1)  to  reduce  surpluses  by  making  possible  sales  of  farm  products  in 
addition  to  normal  dollar  sales;  and  (2)  to  establish  private  trade 
channels  for  sales  of  farm  products  which  could  be  continued  with 
dollar  sales  after  the  termination  of  the  program;  and  (3)  to  use  part 
of  the  currency  received  from  such  sales  to  develop  new  markets  or 
expand  existing  markets  for  farm  products.  In  our  opinion  these 
principles  are  still  sound  as  they  were  at  that  time. 

This  program  started  out,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  very 
modest  program  of  $700  million,  but  it  has  continued  to  grow.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  surpluses  have  been  coming  in  at  a  faster  rate  than 
we  have  been  able  to  scoop  them  out,  even  with  the  big  scoops  that  we 
have  had,  such  as  the  Public  Law  480  program. 

We  have  always  considered  Public  Law  480  as  a  temporary  pro¬ 
gram,  as  one  designed  to  help  alleviate  our  surplus  situation  and  at 
the  same  time  develop  some  permanent  markets.  However,  there  is 
some  indication  that  it  is  becoming  a  very  permanent  type  program. 
Now  we  would  like  to  make  specific  recommendations  that  this  pro¬ 
gram  be  extended  for  2  years,  and  on  page  2  we  specify  the  amounts 
that  we  recommend:  $1,250  million  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July 
1,  1958,  and  $750  million  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1959. 
We  think  it  is  necessary  to  show  our  intention  or  tapering  off  this 
program. 

Not  quite  a  year  ago  this  committee  in  its  report,  in  House  Report 
No.  432,  which  is  quoted  at  the  bottom  of  page  2,  we  think  summed 
up  our  feeling  about  this  thing  better  than  we  have  been  able  to  state 
it,  when  you  said  in  your  report,  dated  May  9, 1957 : 

This  committee  would  remind  those  in  charge  of  administering  this  law  that 
it  is  not  intended  as  a  permanent  part  of  either  our  agricultural  or  our  foreign 
trade  program.  It  is  an  emergency  law  designed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  situation  by  providing  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses 
in  a  manner  which  will  return  some  benefit — if  possible,  a  permanent  benefit — 
to  the  United  States. 

Well,  certainly  we  heartily  concur  in  this  statement  by  this 
committee. 

We  see  a  lot  of  evidence  that  there  are  some  moves  on  foot  to  make 
this  program  a  permanent  program.  We  cannot  prove  it,  but  we 
have  strong  suspicion  that  a  great  many  of  the  countries,  who  could 
otherwise  buy  our  agricultural  commodities  for  dollars  are  becoming 
too  dependent  on  these  easy  sales  for  local  currencies  and  are  saving 
their  dollar  exchange  to  buy  commodities  other  than  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  such  as  automobiles  and  refrigerators  and  so  forth.  We  are 
not  against  those  countries  buying  these  items,  but  we  do  have  some 
information  that  would  seem  to  indicate  we  ought  to  stop,  look,  and 
listen— -when  we  find  finance  ministers  abroad,  as  reported  to  us, 
taking  into  consideration  pretty  well  what  they  can  expect  to  get  under 
Public  Law  480  and  making  out  their  budgets  accordingly.  I  am 
simply  suggesting,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  could  easily  get  into  a  rut 
by  overusing  Public  Law  480,  and  get  so  accustomed  to  these  easy 
sales,  and  get  our  customers  so  accustomed  to  these  easy  sales,  that 
it  will  prove  to  be  a  liability  rather  than  an  asset.  We  are  not  critical 
of  those  who  have  been  administering  the  law — we  think  they  have 
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done  a  good  job — but  it  is  a  very  natural  thing,  since  we  have  a 
tremendous  pile  of  the  agricultural  surpluses  and  are  having  very 
little  success  in  cutting  the  pile  down,  to  make  the  sales  even  more 
easy  than  the  law  intended  for  them  to  be  made.  Because  this  law  is 
supposed  to  be  an  additionality  law,  our  original  thinking  behind  this 
idea — and  I  think  it  is  clear  in  the  written  language — was  this:  If 
X  country  has  been  buying  $15  million  worth  of,  let  us  say,  cotton  from 
the  United  States,  and  they  were  running  a  little  short  of  dollars,  we 
say,  “Now,  if  you  will  buy,  continue  to  buy,  $15  million  worth  of 
cotton  from  the  United  States,  we  will  let  you  have  $10  million  worth 
of  cotton  for  your  local  currency.”  What  I  am  saying,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  I  am  afraid  that  in  some  cases  we  have  been  saving,  “Well,  we  will 
let  you  have  the  $25  million  for  local  currency, and  not  requiring 
them  to  spend  their  dollars  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  I)o  you  have  any  evidence  of  that  ? 

The  reason  I  am  asking  is  that  1  have  asked  the  Administrator  and 
other  representatives  of  the  Department  if  these  transactions  under 
Public  Law  480  were  interfering  in  any  way  with  normal  commerce. 
They  think  some  transactions  have  interferred  with  normal  trade, 
but  they  have  not  given  me  any  satisfactory  proof.  You  explained 
our  intentions  quite  well  in  the  last  statement  you  made.  If  these 
transactions  are  displacing  normal  trade,  interfering  with  private 
business,  it  is  time  for  us  to  stop,  look,  and  listen.  We  have  not  had 
any  proof. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  Mr.  Cooley,  as  you  know  we  depend  upon  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  State  and  those 
people  for  our  information,  as  you  do.  I  think  Mr.  Earl  Butz,  former 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
committee  last  year,  certainly  gave  some  clear  indication  of  cases 
where  this  was  true,  but  he  did  not  name  names  and  countries  and 
places,  and  we  cannot  do  that  either.  But  we  have  talked  to  a  lot  of 
agricultural  attaches,  for  example,  who  are  stationed  here  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  our  own  attaches  abroad,  and  we  have  a 
clear  indication  that  this  may  be  true.  We  would  simply  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  committee  ought  to  take  note  of  this,  and  we  should 
do  everything  we  can  to  make  sure  that  this  does  not  happen  because 
5  years  from  now  it  might  prove  detrimental  to  agriculture,  and  our 
ability  to  export  for  dollars. 

Skipping  over  now,  to  discuss  the  use  of  the  foreign  currency,  we 
think  this  foreign  currency  that  has  accumulated  as  a  result  of  Public 
Law  480  transactions  and  other  soft  transactions  could  prove  to  be 
a  great  liability  to  the  United  States  if  it  is  not  handled  correctly. 
We  see  evidence  that  there  are  a  lot  of  easy  credits,  or  almost  giveaway 
programs,  being  worded  out  with  these  countries  as  they  negotiate 
the  agreements  under  this  act.  We  believe  that  this  currency  that  is 
accepted  under  Public  Law  480  sales  should  be  handled  very  astutely, 
almost  as  if  it  were  dollars,  recognizing  that  it  is  not  as  good  as  dollars 
but  making  sure  that  we  do  not  accept  yen,  for  example,  for  rice  or 
wheat  or  cotton  and  then  simply  turn  around  and  give  it  to  the  Japa¬ 
nese  for  any  and  all  kinds  of  projects. 

Now  this  may  sound  overly  critical  of  the  administration  of  this 
program,  and  we  do  not  intend  to  be;  we  are  simply  saying  that  there 
is  some  evidence  that  this  currency — local  currency,  that  is — accu- 
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mulating  under  this  program  is  not  being  used  to  the  best  advantage 
in  promoting  trade,  peace,  and  good  will.  We  ought  to  watch  this 
very  carefully  or  else  we  get  into  the  problem  of  simply  giving  the 
currency  back  to  these  countries,  which  after  all  would  simply  turn 
this  into  a  giveaway  program. 

Now  moving  to  this  barter  section  of  the  law,  there  is  a  lot  of  con¬ 
troversy  with  regard  to  this  particular  section.  The  operation  of  this 
is  not  all  black  or  all  white.  We  are  for  barter.  We  believe  it  is  good 
business  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  wherever  we  have  a 
surplus  agricultural  commodity,  and  we  know  we  are  very  short  of 
many,  many  minerals  and  strategic  materials,  we  thing  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  exchange  these  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  these  strategic  and  critical  materials. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  ?  Mr.  Lynn,  did  you  hear  the 
testimony  of  the  Administrator  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  that  indicates  to  me  is  that  the  Department  is 
no  longer  interested  in  barter  transactions,  and  the  Senate  has  a  pro¬ 
vision,  or  did  have  a  provision  of  a  bill — I  am  under  the  impression  that 
it  was  unanimously  reported  by  the  committee — which  made  the  barter 
transactions  mandatory.  I  do  not  know  how  they  could  very  well 
operate  under  a  mandatory  barter  provision. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  was  knocked  out  of  the  Senate  bill  on  the  floor. 

The  Chairman.  By  a  very  close  vote.  It  indicates  the  interest  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  itself.  There 
have  been  some  discussions  about  this  committee  reporting  a  manda¬ 
tory  barter  provision. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  would  not  so  recommend. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  some  misgivings  about  it.  I  do  not  know 
how  a  mandatory  provision  could  possibly  operate. 

You  heard  the  Department’s  testimony  yesterday,  which  indicated 
they  were  no  longer  interested  in  any  substantial  barter  transactions. 
I  thought  the  program  had  operated  very  well.  We  had  disposed  of 
$1  billion  worth  of  surpluses  in  exchange  for  strategic  materials. 
Last  May,  a  year  ago,  they  discontinued  the  barter  program. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  can  insert  in  the  record,  if  you  would  like,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  a  letter  which  we  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Un¬ 
der  Secretary,  on  June  3  of  1957  after  this  announcement  was  made, 
expressing  our  great  concern  and  fear  that  this  announcement  would 
greatly  curtail  the  barter  program. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  have  a  copy  of  the  letter  you  wrote  the 
Department  ? 

Mr.  Latnn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  you  may  insert  it  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

June  3,  1957. 

Hon.  True  I).  Morse, 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  True  :  We  were  quite  interested  and  somewhat  disturbed  about  the 
press  release  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  dated  May  28  outlining  the  new 
policies  with  regard  to  barter  programs.  As  you  know,  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  has  supported  the  principle  of  barter,  and  we  have  pointed 
out  on  numerous  occasions  that  we  believe  it  is  in  this  country’s  best  interest 
to  expand  our  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  material.  We  believe  that  a 
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part  of  the  agricultural  surplus  cau  be  used  to  good  advantage  in  carrying  out 
this  program. 

There  can  be  little  argument  as  to  our  long-time  needs  of  such  materials  as 
nickel,  magnesium,  copper,  tungsten,  etc.,  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  ex¬ 
panding  American  economy  in  future  years.  Domestic  production  does  not  even 
approach  our  present  needs. 

Our  1957  policies  read  as  follows : 

“Our  essential  raw  materials  stockpiling  program  should  be  continued  and 
expanded.  Surplus  farm  products  should  be  traded,  under  Public  Law  480  and 
otherwise,  for  essential  materials  that  may  be  stored  indefinitely  without 
deterioration.” 

We  recognized  at  the  time  the  Department  of  Agriculture  suspended  barter 
operations  that  there  was  good  cause  in  that  a  great  deal  of  CCC  funds  were 
being  tied  up  in  materials  for  future  deliveries  to  the  extent  that  might  impair 
the  capital  structure  of  CCC.  We  were  very  much  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Liking  a  look  at  the  program.  However,  we  are  somewhat  disturbed 
after  reading  the  announcement  of  May  28  with  regard  to  the  revamped  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  CCC  will  continue  to  exchange  surplus  farm  products  for 
strategic  and  other  materials  from  foreign  countries. 

We  believe  that  some  of  the  rules  and  regulations  will  greatly  restrict  the 
transactions,  and  in  fact  will  tend  to  destroy  this  program.  For  example,  it  is 
a  little  hard  for  us  to  think  of  any  country  to  which  we  might  export  wheat 
that  is  not  included  in  the  list  on  page  3  of  the  news  release.  Many  of  these 
countries  need  our  wheat  and  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  determine  the  replace¬ 
ment  concept. 

The  American  Farm  Federation  is  not  asking  for  any  specific  changes  in  the 
new  rides  and  regulations  at  this  time,  however,  we  will  watch  the  operation 
of  this  program  very  carefully  and  will  be  prepared  to  make  specific  recom¬ 
mendations  if  the  volume  of  agricultural  commodities  moving  under  this  program 
is  reduced  as  drastically  as  we  feel  it  will  be  under  these  very  stringent  rules 
and  regulations  under  which  it  must  now  operate. 

This  country’s  need  for  critical  and  strategic  material,  together  with  our 
continued  accumulation  of  agricultural  surpluses  would  seem  to  make  it  advisable 
to  implement  an  effective  barter  program.  The  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  CCC  should  not  bear  the  whole  weight  of  this  program, 
but  this  should  be  a  program  of  all  the  administrative  agencies  of  government, 
designed  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  United  States. 

We  will  be  happy  to  discuss  with  you.  and  other  people  in  the  Department,' 
in  greater  detail,  our  policies  with  regard  to  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 


John  C.  Lynn,  Legislative  Director. 


Mr.  Lynx.  And  we  followed  this  with  another  letter  of  November  8 


indicating  our  concern  still  because  we  had  seen  the  figures — we  would 
put  that  in  the  record  if  you  would  like. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  you  may  insert  that  in  the  record. 

(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.  G.,  November  8, 1957. 

Hon.  True  D.  Morse, 

Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  G. 

Dear  True:  You  will  recall  that  on  June  3  we  wrote  you  concerning  the  barter 
program,  and  expressed  our  concern  over  the  new  regulations  issued  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  We  felt  at  that  time  that  some  of  the  new  rules 
would  greatly  restrict  barter  transactions.  We  have  continued  to  watch  the 
program  very  closely  and  it  seems  apparent  that  the  new  regulations  have,  in 
fact,  caused  the  barter  program  to  cease  being  an  important  factor  in  the  export 
of  surplus  farm  products. 

As  you  know,  approximately  $316  million  worth  of  farm  products  was  bartered 
in  fiscal  year  1956.  Approximately  $273  million  worth  was  bartered  in  fiscal 
year  1957.  However,  since  the  issuance  of  the  new  regulations  on  May  28,  1957, 
less  than  one-half  million  dollars’  worth  of  farm  products  has  been  bartered. 
This  compares  with  over  $64  million  bartered  during  the  same  period  in  1956. 
We  support  the  premise  that  proper  safeguards  should  be  utilized  to  prevent 
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barter  transactions  from  displacing  sales  for  dollars.  However,  we  feel  that 
proper  safeguards  need  not  jeopardize  the  entire  barter  program. 

We  repeat  our  view  that  it  makes  good  sense  to  barter  farm  products  which 
deteriorate  and  which  require  large  storage  costs  for  strategic  materials  with 
minimal  storage  and  deterioration  losses.  We  recognize  that  there  is,  at  present, 
a  reassessment  of  the  stockpiling  program  being  made  by  an  advisory  committee. 
It  is  possible  that  a  determination  will  be  made  that  the  United  States  requires 
very  little  additional  strategic  materials  in  the  stockpile.  However,  we  do  not 
believe  this  should  mean  an  end  to  the  barter  program. 

The  vast  expenditures  being  made,  for  example,  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  for  materials  produced  in 
foreign  countries,  could  be  replaced  in  part  by  the  barter  program.  As  you 
know,  Congress  recognized  this  and  directed  such  agencies  to  cooperate  in  barter 
activities  in  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $11  million  worth  of  farm  products  were  bartered  in  this  manner  during 
fiscal  year  1956  and  $65  million  worth  in  fiscal  year  1957.  We  believe  these 
figures  represent  a  small  percentage  of  the  materials  which  could  have  been 
procured  through  barter  if  proper  emphasis  had  been  given  to  this  program. 
It  is  a  matter  of  special  concern  that  between  July  1  and  September  30,  1957, 
there  has  been  no  farm  products  bartered  in  this  manner. 

We  recognize  that  this  matter  goes  beyond  the  scope  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture;  however,  it  is  our  hope  that  the 
responsible  officials  in  the  Department  will  take  leadership  in  helping  determine 
a  sound  long-range  policy  with  regard  to  this  program. 

We  earnestly  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  develop  an  effective  and  realistic 
barter  program  within  proper  safeguards.  In  view  of  the  continued  large 
surpluses  of  certain  agricultural  commodities,  it  seems  imperative  that  every 
effort  be  made  to  accomplish  this. 

We  would  be  happy  to  discuss  with  you  in  greater  detail  our  policies  in  regard 
to  this  matter. 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  C.  Lynn ,  Legislative  Director. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hill  has  a  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  On  page  6,  Mr.  Lynn,  you  say  that  there  can  be  little 
argument  as  to  our  longtime  needs  of  such  materials,  and  you  espe¬ 
cially  mention  some  we  in  the  West  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  magnesium,  copper,  and  so  forth — especially 
the  so  forth. 

Now  am  I  to  understand  that  the  Farm  Bureau,  the  national  farm 
organization,  wants  to  support  trading  or  bartering  that  will  put  all 
of  our  mineral  operation  in  lead  and  tungsten  and  copper,  and  so  forth, 

out  of  business  ?  .  . 

Mr.  Lynn.  Oh,  no,  sir.  We  are  not  for  putting  any  of  our  mining 

people  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  we  are,  though.  Let’s  not  say  we  are  not.  Most  of 
them  are  closed  down.  Almost  every  mine  in  my  area  is  closed  down 
today.  I  am  sorry  he  is  not  here  this  morning,  but  in  Congressman 
Dixon’s  State  they  mine  zinc  with  a  steam  shovel,  and  if  you  can  ima¬ 
gine  ore  being  mined  cheaper  than  that  anywhere  in  the  world,  I  would 
like  to  know  the  place.  And  they  are  practically  out  of  business.  Now 
they  are  out  of  business  because  we  can  get  this  material  cheaper  by 
shipping  it  into  the  United  States  than  that  mine  can  operate.  Now 
there  is  a  place  somewhere  along  the  line  where  we  should  draw  the 
line.  Now  where  would  you  suggest? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  you  have  a  good  point,  Mr.  Hill,  a,nd  we  have 
no  intention  of  destroying  these  mines.  The  barter  provisions  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  set  aside  these  minerals  that  are  bartered  under  this 
program  and  they  are  only  released  on  the  authority  of  the  Congress. 
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Now  in  administering  this  law,  certainly  if  we  have  an  oversupply 
of  nickel  or  copper,  for  example,  it  would  not  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  barter  for  that  particular  commodity  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  a  question  right  there.  Isn’t  that  just  a  little 
bit  inconsistent  for  you  to  sit  here  this  morning  and  tell  us  it  is  a  fine 
thing  to  draw  a  line,  when  we  are  putting  the  mines  out  of  business, 
but  when  we  want  to  sell  surplus  products  that  the  farmer  has,  and 
barter  it,  and  ship  ^t  to  Japan,  you  say  “Do  not  do  that.”  Now  how 
do  you  put  those  two  together  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  do  not  intend  to  be  inconsistent,  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Hill.  But  it  is. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  are  not  for  putting  your  miners  out  of  business 

Mr.  Hill.  But  you  have. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Farm  Bureau  sure  has  not.  Do  you  think  the  barter 
program  has  put  them  out  of  business? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  think  the  barter  program  has  helped,  because  if  you 
will  notice  just  this  last  week  Secretary  of  Interior  Seaton  recom¬ 
mended  quite  a  radical  program  to  the  President  of  these  United  States 
in  regard  to  subsidizing  mines.  Now  he  is  on  the  right  track  when 
he  says  if  we  lose  these  mines  we  may  never  recover  them. 

Mr.  L  ynn.  No,  sir.  I  would  like  to  make  it  very  clear,  sir,  that 
our  best  security  is  in  the  United  States  for  these  minerals,  and  we 
are  not  for  imports  that  would  put  them  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now  you  cannot  walk  away  and  leave  that  statement. 
I  would  go  on  with  it.  But  the  same  is  true  with  the  farmer.  We  say 
we  have  the  finest  wheat-production  area  in  all  the  world  in  the  High 
Plains  of  these  United  States.  Now  do  you  think  that  I  think  we 
should  curtail  those  wheatgrowers  because  we  find  all  over  the  world 
there  are  spots  where  we  could  export  wheat,  and  even  give  it  away, 
and  come  out  on  top  ?  Now  would  this  answer  your  objection,  if  we 
worked  the  barter  trade  in  such  a  fashion  that  immediately  this  wheat 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  State  Department  or  some  other  relief 
organization,  and  not  be  charged  as  a  loss  to  agriculture  when  we 
give  friendly  countries  surplus  food  ? 

I  think  our  whole  program  needs  to  be  revolutionized,  and  I  for 
one  am  in  favor  of  giving  it  away — you  may  think  that  is  wrong — 
out  of  these  United  States  to  countries  who  actually  need  it.  Do  not 
even  put  it  in  the  channel  of  trade,  give  it  away,  directly  to  people 
through  relief  organizations,  never  through  trade  channels.  What 
would  you  think  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  I  have  had  a  little  experience  in  giveaway  pro¬ 
grams  and  administering  abroad.  The  first  time  I  met  you  and  Mr. 
Poage  I  was  in  the  food-distributing  business  in  Germany.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  give  things  away  in  another  country  and  have  them 
identified  as  being  from  the  United  States.  You  have  put  them 
through  the  regular  channels  of  trade  and  the  people  pay  for  them 
in  their  local  currency.  The  people  pay  for  them - 

Mr.  Hill.  Let’s  stop  right  there  and  say  we  have  not  done  that. 
Let  us  not  say  we  cannot  do  it,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  for  a 
single  minute,  either,  because  we  can  do  it.  Just  because  we  have  been 
doing  it  wrong  is  no  argument  that  it  cannot  be  done  right.  And  that 
is  where  I  differ  from  the  Farm  Bureau.  I  say  we  should  give  it  away 
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correctly  through  social  organizations  and  welfare  organizations, 
and  package  this  food  and  put  on  the  package  “Not  to  be  sold  at  any 
price.”  Put  a  United  States  symbol  on  it.  I  am  wondering  if  we 
could  not  work  such  a  plan  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  provision  is  now  in  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  has  always  been  in  there. 

Mr.  Lynn.  It  has  always  been  in  there.  I  do  not  know  how- - 

Mr.  Hill.  Anyway,  we  should  not  put  ourselves  in  a  position  where 
we  cannot  get  into  that  field,  when  we  might  wai^t  to  fight  a  war  of 
opposition  giving  surplus  food  away.  Now  let’s  not  rule  that  out. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  there  is  plenty  of  provision,  Mr.  Hill,  in  Public 
Law  480  now,  in  title  II  and  title  III  for  that.  We  support  those 
provisions. 

The  Chairman.  What  attention  do  you  think  Mr.  Berger  paid  to 
the  comment  in  our  report  on  barter  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

The  Chairman.  What  attention  do  you  think  Mr.  Berger  would  pay 
to  a  comment  in  our  report  regarding  barter,  in  view  of  what  he  said 
yesterday  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  do  not  know  how  much  attention  Mr.  Berger  would 
pay  to  your  comment,  however  I  know  he  is  a  reasonable  man.  I  think 
the  legislative  history,  with  regard  to  this  matter  will  have  an  effect 
on  the  administrators  of  this  program.  Now,  do  not  misunderstand 
me,  we  are  not  suggesting  a  requirement  to  barter  $500  million  worth 
of  stuff  irrespective,  these  things  have  to  be  looked  at  on  every  turn, 
as  to  what  effect  they  will  have  on  the  mineral  industry  and  all  of 
these  things.  This  should  be  handled  administratively,  we  believe 
it  can  be  done,  and  there  should  be  more  bartering  than  now. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Hoeven  wants  to  ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Excuse  me,  sir,  may  I  just  finish  this  point. 

With  the  legislative  history  in  the  Senate  and  with  a  strong  state¬ 
ment  from  this  committee,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  an  indication 
on  the  part  of  the  Congress  that  we  needed  to  give  a  little  more  em¬ 
phasis  to  this  part  of  the  program.  And  we  concur  in  that  idea.  This 
may  sound  overly  critical  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  we 
do  not  intend  to  be — but  we  believe  this  thing  lias  been  slowed  down 
unduly. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Lynn,  yesterday  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  Don  Paarlberg  said,  and  I  quote  from  page  10  of  his  statement 
with  relation  to  barter,  as  follows : 

The  Secretary  now  has  the  discretion  to  determine  whether  or  not  barter 
transactions  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  CCC.  This  means  that  he  will 
barter  whenever  the  same  commodities  cannot  be  sold  for  dollars.  To  make  it 
mandatory  that  the  Secretary  barter  when  he  is  offered  strategic  or  other  ma¬ 
terials  will  require  him  to  displace  the  dollar  sales. 

Now  as  I  understand  it,  you  are  opposed  to  a  compulsory  barter 
system.  Are  you  in  favor  of  the  discretionary  powers  which  the  Secre¬ 
tary  contends  he  has,  or  is  there  a  middle  ground  % 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  we  believe  section  303,  Mr.  Hoeven,  of  the  Public 
Law  480  which  deals  with  this  question  is  quite  clear.  It  is  true  that 
it  gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wide  discretion  in  connection 
with  this  program.  We  are  not  recommending  any  change  in  this  law. 
We  certainly  oppose  any  mandatory  barter  provisions  in  this  act. 
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But  you  see,  it  may  be  better  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
exchange  a  $2  bushel  of  wheat  for  $2  worth  of  some  mineral  that  we 
need,  rather  than  selling  the  bushel  of  wheat  for  $1.25  and  get  dollars 
for  it. 

Mr.  IIoeven.  Mr.  Lynn,  the  Secretary  now  has  discretionary  au¬ 
thority.  Do  you  want  to  leave  that  as  is,  or  do  you  want  some  change? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  want  to  leave  it  as  is,  Mr.  Hoeven,  and  we  have  sug¬ 
gested  here  you  may  wish  to  suggest,  or  this  committee,  that  we  need 
to  speed  up  this  program. 

Mr.  IIoeven.  There  are  only  two  methods  of  approach  as  I  see  it. 
Either  legislation  directing  barter  or  writing  something  in  the  com¬ 
mittee  report  as  suggested  by  the  Chairman.  Which  do  you  prefer? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  prefer  the  committee  report  route  rather  than 
amending  the  legislation. 

Mr.  IIill.  I  vet  me  ask  another  question  :  Aren’t  we  in  a  much  better 
position — we  are  talking  about  the  world  situation — if  we  would  defi¬ 
nitely  plan  a  program  to  give  surpluses  to  hungry  people?  I  mean 
plan  it,  and  to  enlarge  that  program  with  worldwide  publicity  that  we 
give  the  surplus  to  the  poor  people  anywhere  in  the  world — we  would 
exclude  Russia  and  her  satellites,  I  suppose — provided  it  goes  directly 
to  people  who  are  not  in  the  market  for  that  product  ?  Now,  I  think 
we  could  all  unite  on  that.  And  let  me  ask  you,  wouldn’t  that  really 
be  the  greatest  argument  for  the  type  and  kind  of  government  that  we 
have?  Now  I  just  ask  you  that  question.  How  can  you  oppose  a 
program  like  that  ? 

We  have  not  tried  it,  this  was  the  first  time  we  had  anything  on  our 
books  that  even  approached  such  a  plan. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  are  in  sympathy  with  your  objective,  sir,  but  I  can¬ 
not  see  for  the  life  of  me  how  you  would  even  administer  it.  I  do  not 
know  how  you  would  get  a  minister  of  agriculture,  or  any  prime 
minister,  who  could  live  with  his  own  agricultural  producers  if  he  put 
into  effect  a  massive  giveaway  program  of  American  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  I  think  we  would  hurt  our  relationship  with  some  of  our 
good  friends  and  customers. 

Mr.  Hill.  No  ;  you  are  getting  into  an  entirely  different  field.  The 
kind  of  people  I  am  thinking  about  never  heard  of  an  agricultural 
minister.  And  you  know  there  are  plenty  of  small  countries  that 
have  had  no  information  and  no  training  in  the  production  of  food. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  why  not  pick  those  countries  out,  and  let  us  offer 
them  something  by  the  way  of  providing  them  food. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  IIill.  Cetainly,  I  am  through. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Maybe  they  would  not  like  it. 

Mr.  Hill.  Then  they  would  not  get  it.  That  is  the  answer. 

The  Chairman.  The  substance  of  it  is  in  the  law  now. 

Mr.  Smith.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Hill  should  remember  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
community  of  nations,  and  you  cannot  give  anything  to  anyone  if  they 
will  not  let  them  bring  it  in. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  fine,  I  am  for  it.  I  did  not  say  anything  about 
that. 

You  have  welfare  organizations  almost  all  over  the  world,  and  my 
feeling  is  that  you  are  going  to  see  many  of  them — and  of  course,  I  am 
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talking  about,  welfare  and  I  do  not  think  it  even  should  be  charged  up 
to  agriculture,  not  a  single  dime  of  it.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
agriculture,  it  is  straight  welfare,  it  is  straight  surplus  that  we  have, 
and  it  will  not  interfere  with  one  single  person  in  the  food  business. 
They  are  not  products  that  are  for  sale. 

I  could  mention  milk,  for  instance,  and  I  am  not  a  dairyman  at  all. 
When  you  reconstitute  milk — the  most  important  thing  is  not  the 
product,  the  most  important  thing  is  to  have  water,  and  the  right  type 
and  right  kind,  and  there  are  many  nations  in  the  world  that  do  not 
have  plenty  of  pure  water. 

Mr.  Smith.  You  are  talking  about  objecting  to  driving  your  own 
miners  out  of  business  by  bringing  minerals  in,  and  now  you  want 
to  turn  around  and  say  we  are  going  to  drive  some  producer  out  of 
business  in  another  country  with  food  products.  That  is  what  you 
are  doing. 

Mr.  Hill.  There  are  no  producers — I  will  mention  one  place  in 
my  own  district,  poor  people  with  hardly  enough  funds  to  get  along  at 
home,  who  are  supplying  missionaries  with  food  in  a  certain  country 
for  actually  starving  children.  And  if  you  think  we  have  an  abund¬ 
ance  where  they  have  none — why  not  supply  plenty  of  food  to  mis¬ 
sionaries  who  can  give  it  directly  to  people?  And  remember,  these 
folks  are  sacrificing  at  home  to  get  what  little  food  they  can  send  to 
their  missionaries. 

Mr.  Matthews.  The  gentleman  has  intrigued  me  very  much,  and 
I  agree  with  him  wholeheartedly.  As  I  believe  your  idea  is  to  deal 
with  this  distribution  through  these  great  organizations  of  philan¬ 
thropy,  through  your  religious  organizations,  and  as  I  understand 
the  gentleman,  his  feeling  is  we  have  not  even  made  a  good  start  on 
that  type  of  program  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  could  name  2  or  3  of  the  organizations  that  are  doing 
good  work,  and  when  I  asked  for  information  on  what  percentage 
of  our  giveaway  program  they  had,  it  was  so  small  I  am  ashamed 
to  mention  it. 

Mr.  Aneuso.  Would  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  have  been  through  for  quite  a  little  time. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Hill  on  that  very  fine 
statement,  because  I  know  that  charitable  agencies  of  all  faiths  have 
done  a  tremendous  job,  and  in  addition  thereto  they  have  saved  this 
country  a  great  deal  of  money  because  they  have  the  missionaries 
for  distribution  and  everything  else. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  made  friends,  too. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  have  made  friends. 

Mr.  Hill.  No  enemies. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  authorized  by  the  law.  It  is  in  the 
law  now. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Lynn,  I  think  we  all  will  agree — and  if  you 
disagree  you  might  so  express  yourself— that  up  until  May  28  of 
1957,  when  barter  was  suspended,  that  very  substantial  progress  had 
been  made.  Do  you  agree  with  that,  or  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  On  page  7,  Mr.  Abernethy,  we  summarize  the  dollar 
amount  under  the  barter  program. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  All  right.  But  you  say  in  your  statement  that 
when  the  order  went  into  effect  the  Bureau  felt  that  they  should  take 
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another  good  hard  look  at  it.  Now  what  did  you  mean  by  that? 
What  caused  you  to  have  a  sort  of  change  of  feeiing  about  it? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Upon  investigation,  Mr.  Abernethy,  we  found  a  great 
deal  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  capital  was  being  obligated 
and  impaired  by  the  barter  program.  As  we  understand  it,  the 
General  Services  Administration  was  not  taking  over  the  miner¬ 
als  as  fast  as  they  should,  and  the  CCC  found  themselves  with 
almost  half  a  billion  dollars  tied  up  in  these  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  Tliat  is  what  we  had  in  mind  when  I  made  that  state¬ 
ment.  Since  that  time  I  think  the  situation  has  been  alleviated, 
and  that  now  we  would  not  impair  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  stock  through  this  barter  program. 

If  you  will  allow  me  to  continue,  this  should  not  be  just  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  program,  this  should  be  a  United  States 
Government  program,  with  all  agencies  of  Government,  Defense, 
GSA,  and  other  departments  all  should  cooperate. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Just  1  second. 

I  understand  from  Mr.  Heimburger  that  that  situation  has  been 
changed  since  then.  Do  you  have  that  understanding? 

Mr.  Lynn.  You  mean  with  regard  to  their  being  willing  to  take — - 
which  situation  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Abernethy.  He  had  reference  to  the  sale  of  commodities 
to  GSA.  lie  says  they  have  authority  to  reimburse;  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to. 

All  right. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Lynn,  you  made  this  statement  on  page  7 : 

The  USDA  and  the  CCC  should  not  bear  the  whole  weight  of  the  barter 
program.  It  should  be  a  program  of  all  the  administrative  agencies  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  designed  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  United  States.  The  vast 
expenditures  being  made,  for  example,  by  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration  for  materials  produced  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  could  be  replaced  in  part  by  barter. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  fine  statement.  You  expect,  in  other  words, 
that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will  cooperate 
with  other  agencies  of  Government  in  bringing  about  this  program ;  is 
that  right,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  And  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  vice  versa. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Sure. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Now,  do  you  think,  in  view  of  the  experience  which 
we  have  had  since  May  of  1957,  when  Mr.  Berger  took  it  upon  him¬ 
self  to  change  the  entire  barter  transaction  principle,  whereby  he 
reduced  bartering,  which  once  went  up  to  almost  a  billion  dollars 
to  a  trickle  of  $11  million,  do  you  think  with  that  background,  that 
unless  we  put  in,  as  I  think  you  agreed,  language  such  as  in  section 
303  of  Mr.  Cooley’s  bill  on  page  2,  that  they  would  follow  any  sug¬ 
gestion  on  the  part  of  the  Congress? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  I  think  they  would,  Mr.  Anfuso.  These  are 
reasonable  men. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Before  you  answer  that  in  full,  don’t  you  think  it 
would  be  far  better  to  have  the  language  of  section  303 — don’t  you 
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think  it  is  far  better  to  have  that  language  in  there  to  recognize  the 
principle  in  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Oh,  yes ;  we  are  for  section  303  of  this  law. 

Mr.  Anfttso.  You  are  for  303  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  As  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Anfttso.  As  in  the  law. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Abernetliy. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  I  think  Mr.  Anfuso  anticipated  me  there.  That 
is  exactly  what  I  was  getting  up  to. 

Now,  let’s  start  over.  You  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  barter 
program,  with  the  knowledge  you  had  of  it  at  that  time,  let  me  say, 
up  until  May  28, 1957  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  not  quite  right.  Mr.  Abernethy.  I  am  not  trying 
to  be  evasive - 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Well,  substantially  so  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  were  gratified  that  we  were  being  able  to  exchange 
a  lot  of  agricultural  commodities  for  these  strategic  materials,  but 
when  we  discovered,  too,  that  we  were  impairing  a  great  deal  of  the 
CCC  capital - 

Mr.  Abernethy.  But  the  fact  remains  you  did  not  discover  it  until 
the  lid  went  on  on  May  28  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  that  is  when  we  started  to  investigate. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  That  is  when  you  started  taking  a  hard  look  at  it. 
All  right.  Now  you  do  concede  that  very  substantial  progress  was 
made  in  the  movement  of  surpluses  through  the  barter  program? 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  evident  by  page  3. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  And  that  it  resulted  to  the  credit  and  to  the  benefit 
of  American  agriculture?  American  agriculture  benefited  from  it, 
the  country  benefited  from  it? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  all  America  did. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  All  right.  Now  it  is  practically  shut  down — it  is 
just  for  all  intents  and  purposes,  closed  down  now;  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Lynn.  There  is  very  little  going  on,  for  the  first  part  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Yes,  very  little  going  on.  Now  do  you  sincerely 
entertain  the  opinion  that  with  just  a  simple  statement  in  a  report 
they  will  continue  to  maintain  the  same  attitude?  They  will  say, 
“Well,  we  are  not  bound  by  the  report,  we  are  bound  only  by  the  law,” 
and  they  will  continue  as  they  are  right  now. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Abernethy,  but  I  believe  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  all  of  our  help,  will  give  more 
emphasis  to  this  program.  That  is  what  we  would  hope. 

_  Mr.  Abernethy.  I  will  ask  you  just  one  final  question.  Have  you 
discussed  it  with  them  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Have  you  made  any  progress  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Some  progress. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  What  was  it?  We  have  discussed  it  with  them 
and  we  have  made  no  progress.  Now  you  tell  us  what  progress 
you  made.  I  think  we  ought  to  get  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  are  bartering  more  in  the  last  3  months  than  we 
did  in  the  3  months  previously.  That  is  a  little  progress. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  We  all  have  a  record  of  argument;  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  an  abundance  of  that.  But  just  to  sum  it  up,  actually,  we  made 
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no  progress,  either  the  Bureau  or  the  Congress.  Do  you  know  of 
anyone  else  who  has  made  progress  with  them? 

Air.  Lynn.  I  do  not. 

Air.  Abernetiiy.  I  think  Air.  Hoeven  raised  a  good  question  a 
while  ago — I  think  it  was  Air.  Hoeven — when  he  pointed  out  we  have 
language  in  the  bill  that  authorizes  it.  You  suggest  we  put  it  in 
the  report,  and  that  there  probably  ought  to  be  some  halfway  ground. 
I  do  not  know  what  it  ivould  be,  but  maybe  there  is  such.  Do  you 
know  of  any  halfway  ground  we  could  take  between  a  directive  in  the 
law  and  a  directive  in  the.  report  that  might  get  something  done? 

Air.  Lynn.  I  had  hoped  that  you  would  do  it  by  way  of  the  report, 
Air.  Abernethy,  rather  than  amending  the  law.  This  303  certainly 
is  pretty  clear  here  as  it  is  now  written. 

Air.  Abernetiiy.  I  know  it  is  clear,  but  it  is  the  law  now  and  it  is 
not  getting  us  anywhere. 

Air.  Lynn.  I  think  it  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  to  put  in  the 
law,  as  was  in  the  Senate  bill  that  came  out  of  their  committee,  a 
mandatory  $500  million  barter  program. 

Air.  Abernetiiy.  What  language  would  you  put  in  the  report? 
In  substance  what  would  it  be  ? 

Air.  Lynn.  It  would  be  along  this  line:  AAre  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States  to  exchange  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  materials  needed  or  in  short  supply  in  the  United 
States.  AATe  would  recommend  that  this  program  be  administered  in 
such  a  way  as  to  not  bring  in  minerals  and  materials  that  were  in 
excessive  supply.  But  we  believe  it  is  good  business  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  make  these  exchanges.  I  would  use  words  to 
that  effect. 

Air.  Abernethy.  And  you  feel  that  would  pay  dividends? 

Air.  Lynn.  I  think  it  would  pay  dividends.  AVe  would  continue  to 
work  to  help - 

Air.  Hoeven.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Air.  Abernethy.  Surely. 

Air.  Hoeven.  What  do  you  have  to  say  about  displacing  dollar 
sales  ?  * 

Air.  Lynn.  Well,  now,  this  is  where  you  get  in  a  tremendous  argu¬ 
ment,  as  to  whether  or  not  barter  programs  actually  replace  dollar 
sales.  Our  dollar  sales  are  going  down  and  we  have  had  very  little 
barter  in  the  last  year. 

Now  we  certainly  would  not  be  for  replacing  dollar  sales,  but  I 
say,  it  might  be  better  in  the  long  run  for  the  United  States  and  the 
CCC  to  exchange  a  $2  bushel  of  wheat  for  minerals  rather  than  to 
sell  that  bushel  of  wheat  for  $1.20  or  some  such  figure  for  dollars. 
AYe  might  get  more  value  received  in  the  long  run  through  use  of  the 
minerals.  Do  you  understand  what  I  mean  ? 

Air.  Abernethy.  I  yielded  the  floor,  Air.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Air.  Anfuso. 

Air.  Anfuso.  Air.  Lynn,  have  you  gotten  any  answer  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  two  letters  that  you  put  in  the 
record  before  ? 

Air.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  discussed  them  on  several  occasions 
with  the  Department. 

All*.  Anfuso.  Did  the  answers  satisfy  you  ? 
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Mr.  Lynn.  No,  sir ;  not  to  our  complete  satisfaction. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  know.  Now  let  me  ask  you 
this.  Mr.  Berger  said  yesterday  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
in  disagreement  with  other  experts  in  the  field,  he  still  felt  that  he 
was  right.  Do  you  think  with  such  an  attitude  that  we  can  get  very 
far  in  carrying  out  this  barter  program  which,  you  say,  is  essential  not 
only  to  agriculture  but  to  all  America  ?  Do  you  think  we  can  get  very 
far  unless  we  put  in  some  pretty  strong  language  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  I  think  Mr.  Berger  is  a  reasonable  man,  and  can 
be  prevailed  on - • 

Mr.  Anfuso.  He  did  not  appear  to  be  very  reasonable  yesterday, 
because  when  I  asked  him,  “You  have  hundreds  of  experts  who  dis¬ 
agree  with  you  ?”  that  did  not  seem  to  phase  him  one  bit. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  know — well,  I  should  not  say  I  know.  I  am  sure  that 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Marvin  McLain  and  the  other  top 
officials  want  to  do  everything  they  can  to  get  rid  of  our  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  think  Mr.  McLain  does.  But  after  all,  his  boss  is 
Mr.  Berger.  You  know  that,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Oh,  no,  sir:  it  is  the  other  way  around.  Mr.  McLain 
is  boss. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Is  it  the  other  way  around  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  But  Mr.  Berger  seems  to  be  the  authority  in  the  De¬ 
partment  on  the  subject ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  He  is  the  technician,  or  administrator. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  He  is  the  technician. 

Now  Mr.  Hill  raised  a  very  good  question,  and  none  of  us  are  trying 
to  close  any  mines,  and  I  think  you  agree  with  that  statement.  We 
are  only  dealing  with  materials  that  are  listed,  isn’t  that  right,  and 
both  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Agriculture  can  change  that 
listing  at  any  time  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  the  ODM  is  also  involved. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  so  far  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  certainly 
knows  a  great  deal  about  mines,  has  insisted  upon  bartering,  has  he 
not?  He  believes  bartering  is  a  good  thing  for  national  security  and 
defense ;  isn’t  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  am  not  sure  of  what  Mr.  Seaton’s  attitude  is.  I  know 
we  do  not  agree  with  him  on  the  production  payments  program  of 
minerals. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  we  have  a  statement  to  that  effect. 

Now  I  would  like  to  get  your  opinion  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Lynn,  for 
the  record.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  here  about  displacing  cash 
sales.  When  you  come  right  down  to  it,  isn’t  a  barter  transaction 
a  cash  sale  ?  Don’t  we  pay  for  those  agricultural  commodities  in  cash, 
and  sometimes  even  higher  than  others  do  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  this  is  a  question  you  cannot  answer  “Yes”  or 
“No.”  I  think  it  depends  a  lot,  Mr.  Anfuso,  on  the  situation  with 
regard  to  each  particular  transaction.  It  is  my  impression  that  on 
most  of  these  barter  deals  you  sell  for  cash  and  buy  for  cash.  But 
I  do  not  think  you  can  just  make  a  categorical  statement  that  it  is 
this  way  or  that  at  all  times. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  It  is  very  difficult,  isn’t  it  ? 
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Mr.  Lynn.  Yes. 

Mr.  A  nfuso.  But  we  do  know  that  the  theory  of  barter,  as  we  have 
known  it  and  as  we  have  experienced  it,  is  a  good  one.  We  are  getting 
valuable  strategic  material  which,  incidentally,  is  going  higher  in 
price,  has  become  more  valuable  as  we  have  stored  it.  So  we  have  a 
valuable  commodity  which  we  are  getting,  not  only  in  dollars  and 
cents,  but  strategicwise? 

Mr.  Lynn.  In  most  cases  very  badly  needed  materials. 

Mr.  An  fuso.  Now  that  is  going  up.  What  would  you  say  about  the 
dollar?  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question  of  you,  the  cash  value  of 
the  dollar  has  somewhat  gone  down,  hasn’t  it,  in  recent  years  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Y  es,  we  have  had  a  lot  of  inflation,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Anf  uso.  So  that  we  fare  pretty  well  when  we  get  strategic 
materials  which  go  up  in  value? 

Mr.  Lynn.  If  we  need  these  strategic  materials  and  they  are  not 
interfering  with  Mr.  Hill's  miners. 

Mr.  An  fuso.  Exactly.  And  whenever  they  are  in  interference - 

Mr.  Hill.  They  are. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  They  can  always  be  taken  out,  is  that  right,  from  the 
list? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes. 

Mr.  A  nfuso.  And  so  far,  as  I  said  before,  even  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  has  not  seen  fit  to  suggest  any  such  change.  And  all  that  we 
are  dealing  in,  and  all  that  these  barter  people  have  been  dealing  in, 
has  been  listed  material,  what  the  Department  of  Defense  has  seen  as 
being  strategic,  isn’t  that  correct,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  the  pressure  from  the  mining  interests  is  not  un¬ 
related  to  the  fact  that  we  have  less  barter  now.  Let  us  not  get  con¬ 
fused  with  this  point,  because  there  has  been  tremendous  pressure  from 
the  mining  interests  to  cut  down  on  the  list  of  minerals  that  could  be 
brought  into  the  United  States  under  the  barter  program,  and  that  has 
had  its  effect,  too,  on  our  ability  to  barter. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  One  more  question.  Did  we  not  say  in  our  report  to 
Public  Law  480  and  H.  R.  report  1716,  “Establishes  barter  as  a  priority 
method  of  disposal”?  Did  we  not  say  that  in  that  report  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  that  is  right,  but  I  do  not  know  the  law  word  for 
word. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  a  press  release  from  the  Department  dated 
M  ay  2, 1958,  and  the  first  paragraph  indicates : 

The  USD  A  reported  that  barter  contracts  value  at  $12,700,000  were 
negotiated  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  revised  barter 

Erogram  in  the  January-March  1958  quarter.  This  compares  with 
arter  contracts  of  $104,722,000  for  January-March  1957,  and  $272,- 
600,000  for  the  full  fiscal  year  1957. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Those  are  the  same  figures  we  have  in  our  statement  on 
page  7,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  They  have  referred  to  it  in  this  release  as  the  re¬ 
vised-barter  program,  so  apparently  they  intend  to  start  bartering 
again.  I  think  that  everyone  would  hope  that  they  will  do  some 
mutually  advantageous  bartering. 

They  mention  in  this  release  the  materials  they  have  received  in 
exchange  for  commodities. 
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Mr.  Lynn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  see  how  any  administrator  can 
ignore  what  happened  in  the  Senate  as  legislative  history.  It  was  a 
close  vote  to  defeat  the  mandatory  barter  provisions  of  the  Senate 
bill.  And  it  seems  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  I  know  he  will, 
will  take  account  of  this  legislative  history  in  carrying  out  this  law. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you.  I  also  agree  with  Mr.  Hill  that 
they  should  not  ignore  the  plain  language  of  the  law  which  authorizes 
donations  to  hungry  people.  Of  course  no  one,  as  Mr.  Smith  points 
out,  would  encourage  a  program  of  dumping  which  would  interfere 
with  the  agricultural  producers  of  other  countries.  I  do  not  know  of 
anything  that  we  could  put  in  the  law  that  is  not  already  there  that 
would  give  them  authority  to  give  away  these  surpluses.  He  said 
that  he  made  some  inquiries  recently  and  they  are  not  giving  them 
away.  You  know  there  must  be  some  hungry  people  somewhere  in 
the  world  who  need  and  want  all  of  the  surpluses  we  have. 

You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Lynn. 

Mr.  Lynn.  To  give  away  is  not  as  easy,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  it  sounds 
at  first. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Lynn,  I  would  like  to  return  to  the  observa¬ 
tion  you  made  a  few  moments  ago  about  the  concern  which  you  and 
others  shared,  and  I  shared  that  concern,  too,  at  the  time,  regarding 
the  depletion  of  the  capital  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  this  barter  program.  But  was  that  not  corrected  in  the  act 
of  1956  in  section  206,  providing  for  the  reimbursement  of  Commodity 
Credit  by  direct  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  at  the  time,  as  you  remember,  in  May  when  this, 
or  prior  to  that  time,  money  was  pretty  hard  to  get.  Now  I  believe 
with  all  candor  that  a  lot  of  business  people  who  were  doing  the 
barter  transactions,  and  this  is  a  criticism  of  the  business  people  who 
were  doing  the  barter  transactions,  were  taking  undue  advantage  of 
this  provision  in  that  they  were  getting  extended  delivery  dates  for 
the  minerals  and  materials  and  were  tying  up  the  funds  of  the  CCC 
unduly  over  too  long  a  period. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  debate  that  point  with 
you  now,  I  think  that  is  beside  the  point  that  I  have  just  endeavored 
to  make.  I  want  to  read  into  the  record  here  from  page  45  of  the 
President’s  report  on  the  operations  of  Public  Law  480,  what  he  has 
to  say  about  this  depletion  of  capital  assets,  and  I  quote  from  his 
report : 

CCC  lias  received  reimbursements  for  $216.5  million  in  strategic  materials 
delivered  to  tbe  strategic  stockpile  and  $67.6  million  in  materials  delivered  to 
other  Government  agencies.  A  total  of  $264.3  million  in  strategic  materials 
has  been  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile,  for  which  reimbursement 
to  CCC  will  be  in  the  form  of  an  appropriation  by  Congress  as  provided  in 
section  206,  Public  Law  540,  84th  Congress.  The  balance  of  the  materials  in 
CCC's  inventories,  as  well  as  subsequent  deliveries  of  such  materials  under 
existing  contracts,  will  be  transferred  to  the  stockpiles  or  to  other  Government 
agencies  with  reimbursement  to  CCC. 

Now  we  can  eliminate  that  particular  fear  which  you  expressed  a 
moment  ago,  can’t  we  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Good. 
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Mr.  Lynn.  Let  me  just  read  one  sentence  from  our  resolutions  on 
tliis  subject  of  barter: 

Security  stockpiles  should  be  isolated  from  normal  domestic  requirements 
and  used  only  in  case  of  national  emergency. 

That  is  as  provided  for  in  Public  Law  480. 

Well  if  1  might  continue,  I  know  that  you  are  under  pressure  here 
and  have  other  witnesses,  but  let  me  just  summarize  our  recommen¬ 
dation  by  saying  that  we  think  that  Congress  should  show  the  in¬ 
tent  of  gradually  tapering  off  the  Public  Law  480  program.  We  rec¬ 
ognize  that  we  still  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  surpluses,  but  we 
believe  that  we  should  show  our  good  intention,  that  this  is  a  tempo¬ 
rary  program,  and  should  stick  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  report 
that  this  committee  developed  on  May  9,  1957,  when  you  called  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  we  should  consider  this  as  a  temporary  interim 
measure. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Lynn,  are  you  not  a  little  inconsistent  when  in 
(he  first  part  of  your  statement  you  are  complaining  because  we  have 
not  been  disposing  of  the  surpluses  through  barter  transactions,  and 
Mr.  Hill  is  complaining  because  we  have  not  been  donating,  and  now 
you  say  to  taper  oil'.  1  agree  with  you,  I  do  not  want  to  visualize 
this  program  as  a  long-term,  permanent  program,  but  this  is  no  time 
to  taper  off.  This  is  a  time  to  step  up  the  tempo  and  dispose  of  the 
surpluses,  and  then  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Lynn.  1  do  not  think  we  are  inconsistent.  I  know  it  is  not 
the  subject  of  this  hearing,  but  we  have  to  consider  how  we  can  cut  the 
spout  off.  How  can  we  stop  piling  up  these  surpluses  ? 

The  Chairman.  We  may  cut  it  off  all  right  if  we  dispose  of  the  sur¬ 
pluses.  We  can  go  out  of  business  if  Ave  dispose  of  the  surpluses. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Your  object i\’e  as  stated,  and  ours,  is  no  different  in 
this  regard. 

The  Chairman.  I  know  it  is  not,  but  I  am  saying  now  is  not  the 
time  to  taper  off. 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  $2  billion  Public  Law  480  program  for  the  next  2 
years  we  are  recommending  is  not  exactly  a  meager  program.  We 
recommend  a  $2  billion  program  for  the  next  2  years.  But  to  sIioav 
our  original  intent  in  helping  write  this  law,  Ave  think  we  ought  to 
indicate  that  Ave  still  belie\re  it  is  a  temporary  interim  measure. 

I  guess  there  is  no  reason  for  me  to  elaborate  any  further  with  re¬ 
gard  to  barter.  I  think  Ave  have  made  our  position  clear. 

We  do  believe  that  under  the  barter  provision  of  the  current  laAv  we 
can  barter  more  agricultural  commodities  for  critically  needed  stra¬ 
tegic  material  that  has  been  done  during  the  past  6  months. 

We  would  also  call  the  attention  of  this  committee  to  a  lot  of  move¬ 
ments  that  are  on  foot  under  the  guise  of  a  world  food  bank.  The 
most  recent  one  was  SUNFED.  That  means  Special  United  Nations 
Fund  for  Economic  Development.  And  watch  out  for  another  one, 
Mr.  Hill,  that  may  be  designed  to  help  accomplish  distribution  of 
United  States  surpluses  on  a  giveaway  basis.  It  is  called  SPUR. 
This  is  a  Special  Program  for  Underdeveloped  Regions.  This  is  a 
program  designed  to  fight  hunger  to  the  last  pound  of  United  States 
food  and  to  the  last  United  States  dollar  through  the  United  Nations. 
Let  me  say  categorically  that  Ave  are  opposed  to  any  program  Avhere 
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the  United  States  puts  its  surplus  agricultural  commodities  or  dollars 
through  the  United  Nations  for  some  Russian  or  other  enemy  to  sit 
on  and  distribute  for  the  destruction  of  America  and  for  what  we 
stand.  And  I  hope  this  committee  will  take  note  of  this  and  be  on 
the  watch-out  because  it  is  closer  than  you  think.  You  will  be  appro¬ 
priating,  or  be  voting  on  an  appropriation  next  week,  in  fact,  which 
is  the  kick-off  program  for  SPUR,  and  it  is  right  in  the  appropria¬ 
tions  authorization  for  the  mutual  security  program.  I  am  not  sure 
of  the  amoimt  but  we  are  opposed  to  it,  and  we  will - 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  right  there? 

Who  are  the  sponsors  of  the  SPUR  program? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Sir  ? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Who  are  the  sponsors,  originators,  or  backers  of  the 
SPUR  program  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  do  not  know  for  sure,  but  I  think  it  is  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Of  the  United  Nations,  and  the  expanded  Technical 
Assistance  Board  of  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  gentleman  understood  what  I  said,  he  knows  I 
said  we  give  the  food  directly  to  people. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  and  the  wheat  farmers  would  know  where  it  was 
going,  how  it  was  distributed,  and  that  it  was  not  sold  in  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  trade.  That  is  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Two  other  points  and  then  I  will  be  through. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  just  want  to  make  the  comment  that  that  is  the  way 
I  understood  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  understood  you  like  that,  too. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  would  be  a  straight  gift  from  our  people  to  their  peo¬ 
ple.  Now  let’s  not  get  it  mixed  up. 

Mr.  Lynn.  That  is  already  provided  for  right  here  in  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes ;  all  we  need  to  do  is  to  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  are  opposed  to  the  so-called  Johnston  (South  Caro¬ 
lina)  amendment  that  was  offered  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  was 
passed  by  the  Senate,  which  authorized  the  shipment  of  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  would  be  a  little  different  from  what  I  have  in 
mind,  because  there  again,  how  can  you  do  that  without  getting  into 
the  channel  of  trade  ?  We  must  keep  out  of  the  channel  of  trade. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  the  Johnston  amendment  to  which  you 
refer,  on  page  9  of  your  statement? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Johnston? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Senator  Johnston  of  South  Carolina. 

The  Chairman.  Where  do  you  get  the  idea  about  the  world  bank? 
That  has  been  explored  heretofore.  Did  anything  occur  to  cause 
you  to  consider  the  world  food  bank  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  The  world  food  bank  ? 

The  Chairman.  This  committee  has  talked  about  it  for  years. 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  do  not  think  anything  is  going  to  happen  to  that  in 
the  form  of  a  world  food  bank.  It  is  going  to  be  under  the  guise  of 
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this  SPUR  or  SUNFED  proposal.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  under 
the  world  food  bank  idea — we  have  helped  to  defeat  that  giveaway 
plan. 

The  Chairman.  Where  is  SPUR  going  to  get  their  products  from? 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well,  they  will  get  the  money  and  products  from  the 
United  States,  as  much  as  we  are  willing  to  give.  Someone  has  pro¬ 
posed  a  hundred  million  dollars  just  to  kind  of  kick  the  thing  off. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  in  the  nature  of  a  world  food  bank? 

Mr.  Lynn.  It  is  now  taking  shape  in  the  United  Nations — this  is 
the  beginning  of  the  world  food  bank — or,  SUNFED  or  SPUE. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  think  they  would  first  like  to  get  the  money  from 
the  United  States,  and  then  try  to  get  the  agricultural  products  from 
the  United  States.  Is  that  right,  under  the  SPUR  program,  they 
will  first  try  to  get  the  money  from  the  United  States  and  then  try 
to  get  the  agricultural  products  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Lynn.  I  think  that  will  be  one  purpose. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  chairman  will  yield,  I  think  it  is  time  that  you 
take  the  suggestion  I  made  seriously,  and  you  will  offset  any  such 
foolish  organization  as  that.  We  give  our  surplus  foods  where  we 
want  to  put  them,  and  put  the  food  where  we  know  it  will  do  the 
good,  and  not  allow  some  international  organization  to  handle  our 
surpluses. 

Mr.  Lynn.  We  agree  with  you  we  do  not  want  Russia  distributing 
our  food  or  dollars. 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  get  away  from  that,  I  know  that  some 
years  ago  we  discussed  the  idea  of  a  world  food  bank  with  the  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  food  and  agricultural  organization.  They  had  made 
a  study  of  it,  investigated  it,  and  explored  it  fully,  and  they  were  not 
in  favor  of  it. 

Mr.  Lynn.  Well  I  think  you  will  find  that  some  of  the  United 
States  representatives  from  the  United  Nations  last  summer  pretty 
well  committed  the  United  States  to  this  idea  of  SPUR,  and  we  think 
it  is  a  very  dangerous  thing.  We  think  the  Russians  pulled  a  very 
shrewd  one  in  getting  us  maneuvered  into  that  position ;  we  are  just 
flagging  it  for  you.  I  vet  us  watch  out  for  it  as  a  trap. 

Tne  Chairman.  Have  the  farm  organizations  been  given  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  appear  before  the  body  which  made  that  decision  and 
committed  our  country  ? 

Mr.  Lynn.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  At  least  you  may  have  a  forum  here,  where  you 
may  express  yourselves,  and  up  there  you  do  not  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  Lynn.  And  thank  goodness  for  that.  We  may  not  always 
agree,  but  still  have  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee. 

May  I  make  just  one  other  comment  about  this  textile  amendment? 
If  we  open  up  Public  Law  480  to  this  kind  of  amendment,  for  exporting 
cloth  and  shirts  and  blouses,  for  example,  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  leather  people  cannot  come  in  and  want  to  include  shoes, 
and  wood  people,  plywood,  and  on  and  on  we  would  go,  and  the  first 
thing  we  would  change  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act  into 
something  else.  We  strongly  recommend  that  you  not  approve  this 
approach. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  disturbs  us  a  great  deal  when  we  analyze 
how  we  are  financing  the  export  of  our  agricultural  commodities.  The 
$4.7  billion  that  we  exported  last  year  was  very  fine,  very  good.  We 
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are  for  it.  The  statement  was  made  yesterday  that  60  percent  of  our 
exports  are  for  dollars,  this  means  40  percent  was  for  something  else. 
Actually  when  you  analyze  the  facts  almost  70  percent  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  last  year  were  under  some  form  of  Government  pro¬ 
gram.  Under  the  cotton  program,  as  you  know,  Ave  paid  an  export 
subsidy  up  to  $56  a  bale,  Mr.  Poage,  and  on  the  wheat  program  Ave 
subsidized  up  to  85  cents  a  bushel.  We  are  not  on  a  good  solid  founda¬ 
tion  in  agricultural  when  we  are  dependent,  so  OArerdependent,  on 
those  kinds  of  programs  for  our  exports. 

We  think  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  is  the  mechanism 
that  we  must  use  if  we  are  to  build  trade  on  a  good,  solid  foundation 
Avith  any  permanency  to  it.  We  believe  this  is  the  way  to  build  our 
dollar  markets,  and  we  think  that  a  good  strong  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreement  Act,  and  we  are  supporting  a  5-year  extension  of  this  act,* 
will  do  more  to  increase  our  agricultural  exports  than  a  continued 
over  long  periods  temporary  programs  such  as  Public  Luav  480. 

We  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  present  our  statement. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Lynn,  for  your  state¬ 
ment.  Without  objection  the  folloAving  statements  are  inserted  in  the 
record  at  this  point. 

(The  statements  referred  to  above  are  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  Director  of  Foreign  Trade,  National  Cotton 

Council  of  Amehica 

My  name  is  Read  P.  Dunn,  Jr.,  I  am  director  of  tlie  foreign  trade  division  of 
the  National  Cotton  Council  of  America.  As  you  know,  the  National  Cotton 
Council  represents  the  six  primary  cotton-interest  groups — the  producers,  mer¬ 
chants,  ginners.  warehousemen,  spinners,  and  cottonseed  crushers.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Cotton  Council  has  supported  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  generally  known  as  Public  Law  480,  since  its  inception.  Ap¬ 
proximately  3  million  bales  of  cotton  have  been  authorized  for  export  under  the 
program  from  its  inception  to  date.  Additional  quantities  are  expected  to  be 
authorized  under  current  funds.  The  benefit  to  cotton  is  obvious. 

The  National  Cotton  Council  recommends  that  Public  Law  480  be  continued 
on  a  temporary  basis  as  an  assistance  in  disposing  of  agricultural  surpluses  and 
in  aiding  those  foreign  countries  which  have  insufficient  dollar  exchange  to 
finance  their  cotton  requirements. 

The  council  vigorously  opposes  any  discrimination  against  cotton  and  cotton¬ 
seed  products  in  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  funds  for  financing  exports  and 
urges  that  American-grown  extra  long  staple  cotton  be  included  for  export 
financing  under  the  Public  Law  4S0  program. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Avould  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  tell  the  commit¬ 
tee  about  some  of  the  market  development  operations  under  Public  Law  480 
in  which  Ave  have  been  engaged  in  an  effort  to  expand  the  market  outlet  for 
American  cotton. 

The  National  Cotton  Council  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  expanding 
cotton  consumption  in  the  United  States.  The  gains  that  have  resulted  from 
research  and  promotion  in  the  face  of  an  uncompetitive  price  have  been  large. 
The  gains  in  the  apparel  and  household  field  alone  that  have  resulted  from  re¬ 
search,  development,  and  promotion  have  totaled  more  than  a  million  bales 
annually. 

Cotton  Council  International  was  formed  last  year  as  a  brother  organization 
to  the  National  Cotton  Council  to  promote  increased  consumption  of  cotton 
abroad.  The  National  Cotton  Council  makes  its  staff  of  specialists  available  to 
Cotton  Council  International. 

The  need  for  world  promotion  of  cotton  was  realized  by  industry  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  long  before  Cotton  Council  International  was  organized.  Sporadic  at¬ 
tempts  at  promotion  overseas  were  made  by  individual  groups  in  various 
countries. 

A  few  manufacturers  advertised  brand  names,  but  in  most  cases  the  ads  did 
not  mention  cotton.  Retail  advertising  as  we  know  it  was  practically  non- 
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existent  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  retail  promotion  of  cotton  products  un¬ 
heard  of. 

The  National  Cotton  Council,  working  on  an  informal  basis,  had  been  able 
to  interest  1  or  2  industry  groups  in  undertaking  a  few  experimental  promotion 
projects. 

Heal  impetus  came  to  these  cotton-promotion  programs  after  the  market  de¬ 
velopment  phase  of  Public  Law  4X0  program  was  inaugurated.  The  offer  of 
direct  technical  assistance  by  the  council  and  cooperative  funds  by  USDA  under 
the  Public  Law  480  program  provided  the  incentive  for  a  concentrated  program. 

The  annual  budget  current  for  the  various  promotion  programs  abroad  is 
about  $3  million.  Almost  two-thirds  of  this  amount  is  being  raised  privately 
through  contributions  of  member  industry  groups.  One-third  is  being  con¬ 
tributed  through  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  from  funds  made  available 
by  Public  Law  480.  These  programs  involve  about  117  distinct  campaigns 
operated  by  about  100  promotion,  public  relations  or  market  research  special¬ 
ists — many  of  them  trained  by  Cotton  Council  International. 

The  nine  countries  with  which  we  have  cooperative  agreements  are:  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Spain.  Italy,  and  Japan.  We 
have  been  working  informally  with  the  British  where  a  sizable  program  is  under¬ 
way  and  an  agreement  is  expected  to  be  signed  with  England  within  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Canada,  Portugal,  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Australia  have  indicated  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  developing  programs  and  discussions  currently  in  progress. 

In  addition,  we  are  cooperating  informally  with  several  other  exporting  coun¬ 
tries.  Mexico  and  Colombia  already  have  domestic  promotion  programs  and 
are  interested  in  more  technical  assistance.  Egypt  and  Sudan,  two  exporting 
countries  with  foreign  promotion  programs,  are  also  interested  in  closer  coop¬ 
eration,  as  are  Greece,  Syria,  Pakistan,  and  India.  We  do  not  anticipate  any 
financial  contribution  to  other  producing  countries,  only  technical  assistance  and 
some  market  research. 

Basically,  the  program  is  designed  to  accomplish  its  objective  through  two 
methods.  First,  by  stimulating  a  desire  on  the  part  of  individual  consumers 
to  be  better  dressed  and  have  more  attractive  homes.  Second,  to  improve  the 
fabrication  and  distribution  of  cotton  clothing  and  household  textiles  to  make 
better  quality  products  available  at  more  reasonable  prices.  Of  course,  the 
program  seeks  to  convince  consumers  that  these  objectives  can  best  be  achieved 
with  cotton  products. 

Attached  is  an  outline  of  programs  for  cotton  market  development  in  the 
various  countries  pursuant  to  the  cooperative  agreement  between  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Cotton  Council  International  under  the 
market  development  section  (104  (a) )  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act. 

Of  course,  these  are  long-range  programs.  They  must  be  continued  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  before  we  can  claim  any  lasting  benefits.  We  may,  however,  be  able 
to  get  a  little  indication  of  possibilities  by  looking  at  returns  from  the  three 
countries  where  the  programs  have  been  in  operation  the  longest:  France,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Japan. 

In  the  1956-57  season  in  Japan,  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  products 
averaged  7.4  pounds  per  person,  20  percent  more  than  the  preceding  year.  The 
Japanese  gave  the  cotton  promotion  program  a  big  share  of  the  credit  for  this 
outstanding  gain  in  their  home  market.  Cotton’s  increase  was,  in  fact,  greater 
than  the  increase  in  national  income,  textile  sales  in  general  and  overall  con¬ 
sumption  in  Japan  for  the  same  period. 

Looking  at  it  in  terms  of  bales,  the  estimates  for  1956-57  show  an  increase 
in  consumption  of  155,000  bales  in  France  and  106,000  bales  in  Germany,  the 
other  2  senior  programs.  Each  of  the  newer  cooperators  reflects  a  gain  over 
the  previous  year,  but  not  of  that  size.  There  are  many  factors  involved,  but 
certainly  promotion  contributed  to  these  increases.  We  have  always  regarded 
5  or  5 y3  million  bales  as  our  “traditional”  export  market.  If  these  programs 
live  up  to  their  early  promise  I  will  not  be  surprised  if  we  soon  come  to  consider 
7  or  8  million  bales  as  our  “traditional”  level  of  exports. 

We  think  that  such  expansion  may  really  be  on  the  conservative  side  when 
measured  in  the  light  of  mushrooming  world  populations  and  standards  of 
living. 

You  have  heard  us  talk  of  increasing  world  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton 
by  2  pounds  per  person,  little  more  than  that  required  for  1  or  2  simple  basic 
garments.  Surely  that  can  be  done  in  Japan,  where  consumption  has  gone  up 
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over  a  pound  in  little  more  than  a  year.  Surely  it  can  be  done  in  Western  Europe, 
where  recent  years  have  added  at  least  a  pound.  But  in  these  teeming  under¬ 
developed  countries,  where  the  average  man  now  uses  a  trifling  2  to  4  pounds  of 
cotton,  at  what  is  usually  a  subsistence  economy,  we  may  someday  see  rates  of 
growth  beyond  our  brightest  imaginings. 

One  of  our  staff  members  and  a  member  of  the  USDA  staff  have  just  returned 
from  a  3-month  study  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East  of  some  of  the  market  develop¬ 
ment  possibilities  in  those  areas.  We  see  what  appear  to  be  tremendous  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  almost  unbelievable  obstacles  and  problems.  We  are  going  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  research  to  develop  some  workable  plan  which  will  let  us  take  all 
possible  advantage  of  the  potential  of  these  sleeping  markets.  It  is  years  away, 
but  we  believe  that  the  future  mass  markets  of  the  world  most  probably  lie  in 
lands  we  now  call  underdeveloped. 

Even  with  known  conditions,  however,  we  believe  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
the  future  to  make  possible  new  consumption  outside  this  country  of  10  million 
or  more  bales  per  year.  Our  simple  2-pound  increase  would  give  us  that  much. 

What  we  do  know  is  that  we  are  seeing  a  tremendous  worldwide  revival  of 
interest,  enthusiasm,  and  spirit  among  all  concerned  with  the  growing,  processing, 
and  distribution  of  cotton.  This  new  spirit  for  cotton  must  not  be  allowed  to 
fade.  The  economic  interests  of  our  own  industry — and  of  every  other  producing 
or  consuming  nation — demand  that  the  programs  which  we  have  developed  con¬ 
tinue  and  enlarge. 

Our  goal  is  effective,  organized,  international  promotion  for  cotton.  We  do 
not,  in  my  judgment,  have  any  sensible  choice  but  to  proceed  toward  it  at  the 
best  speed  we  can  manage. 

In  time  we  hope  these  foreign  promotion  programs  can  be  financed  entirely 
with  private  funds,  and  we  are  now  making  plans  toward  this  end.  However, 
it  will  take  several  years  before  private  financing  can  be  expected  to  take  over 
this  job  entirely.  During  the  interim  funds  from  section  104  (a)  of  Public  Law 
480  will  be  vital  in  continuing  and  enlarging  these  programs  to  increase  the 
consumption  of  cotton  and  cotton  products  around  the  world. 

Cotton’s  Pattern  of  Promotion 

The  pattern  of  promotion  Cotton  Council  International  has  developed  in  the 
cooperative  programs  is  directly  modeled  after  that  of  the  National  Cotton  Coun¬ 
cil  in  the  United  States. 

The  five  major  types  of  activity  which  the  foreign  industry  groups  are  conduct¬ 
ing  with  our  guidance  and  assistance  are  fashion,  press  and  public  relations, 
manufacturer-retailer,  cooperative  campaigns,  and  market  research. 

We  begin  with  fashion  for  a  very  simple  reason.  The  volume  markets  follow 
the  lead  set  by  fashion.  If  cotton  is  strong  in  fashion,  it  stands  a  much  better 
chance  to  dominate  the  big  markets  which  copy  fashion.  We  see  this  demon¬ 
strated  every  year. 

Some  designer  in  France  or  Italy  dreams  up  a  new  sack  look,  a  handful  of 
dresses  using  a  few  dozen  yards  of  fabric.  Within  90  days  every  store  from  St. 
Louis  to  Tokyo  has  got  thousands  of  sacks  and  chemises  on  the  racks.  And  mean¬ 
while  our  wives  and  daughters  are  reading  about  them  in  fashion  magazines  and 
rushing  down  to  buy  the  darn  things.  Within  a  few  more  months  Sears,  Roebuck 
has  them  in  the  big  catalog. 

That  sort  of  reaction  is  why  we  work  to  get  cotton  in  high  fashion  and  keep  it 
there.  Fashion  is  the  bell  cow — or  Judas  goat,  if  you  prefer — which  leads  the 
mass  market  herd. 

The  first  step  in  fashion  is  educational  work  with  top  designers  to  get  them  to 
accept  cotton  as  a  fashion  fabric  and  use  it  in  attention-getting  creations. 

Next  comes  publicity  to  let  the  rest  of  the  fashion  world,  and  consumers  in  gen¬ 
eral,  know  of  the  designers’  acceptance  of  cotton.  Several  hundred  style-conscious 
women  can  actually  see  a  cotton  fashion  show.  The  audience  expands  to  scores 
of  thousands  when  a  publicity  service  sees  to  it  that  editors  and  journalists  get 
usable  photos  and  information  about  cotton  fashions. 

Many  times  you  can  go  a  step  further  and  skip  the  shows.  Fashion  bulletins 
which  offer  news  and  photos  about  cotton  styles  to  all  leading  fashion  editors  and 
journalists  have  been  very  well  accepted. 

Publicity  response  has  been  tremendous  in  every  country.  The  cost  is  very 
modest — a  few  hundred  dollars  for  paper  and  photos,  plus  a  lot  of  skill  and 
imagination. 
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A  complete  fashion  program,  however,  does  require  some  paid  advertising. 
This  is  the  only  way  you  can  absolutely  control  the  contents  and  timing  of  your 
sales  message.  The  institutes  usually  supplement  their  fashion  publicity  pro¬ 
gram  with  ads  in  key  fashion  magazines.  Their  circulations  are  small,  but  they 
reach  the  thousands  who  influence  what  the  millions  ultimately  buy  and  wear. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  a  special  extension  of  the  fashion  program.  In 
France,  and  many  other  countries,  women  have  traditionally  had  their  clothing 
custom  made  or  sewn  at  home  to  get  tiie  quality  they  wanted.  France  is  now 
running  ads  to  build  prestige  and  acceptance  for  cotton  ready-to-wear.  This 
activity  is  being  carefully  watched  all  over  Europe.  It  may  well  revolutionize 
the  women’s  apparel  markets  by  giving  women  more  and  better  clothing  at  lower 
cost.  Such  an  American-type  apparel  market  would  open  big  new  opportunities 
for  greater  cotton  consumption. 

The  second  part  of  our  promotional  pattern  is  press  and  public  relations. 

Press  conferences,  for  example,  are  old  stuff  to  Americans,  but  not  so  over¬ 
seas.  One  single  conference  in  Austria  drew  145  of  the  country’s  top  journalists 
and  resulted  in  publication  of  169  photos  and  stories  about  cotton. 

Press  sheets  are  another  means  of  getting  worthwhile  news  and  photos  about 
cotton,  the  cotton  industry  and  its  products  to  editors  and  journalists  who  can 
pass  them  along  to  millions  of  readers.  Our  Belgian  friends  recently  calculated 
that  last  year’s  total  of  cotton  stories  and  photos  would  more  than  fill  28  solid 
miles  of  full-size  billboards. 

Industry  bulletins  are  used  by  the  cotton  organizations  to  keep  their  own 
members  informed  about  the  cotton  promotion  programs. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  aspects  of  public  relations  activities.  Journalists 
are  invited  to  tour  cotton  mills  so  they  can  write  more  factual  stories  about  the 
industry. 

Cotton  posters  are  distributed  to  schools  as  part  of  overall  educational  projects 
and  so  on. 

The  third  phase  of  our  pattern  of  promotion  includes  projects  designed  to  tell 
cotton’s  story  to  manufacturers  and  retailers.  These  are  key  groups  who  decide 
which  fabrics  are  going  to  be  made  up  into  finished  articles  and  which  are  going 
to  be  stocked  in  stores  even  before  the  consumer  gets  a  chance  to  voice  an  opinion. 

One  way  to  reach  these  key  groups  is  through  magazines  published  especially 
for  them  with  ads  stressing  cotton's  qualities  in  relation  to  the  product  being 
featured. 

Special  promotional  events,  such  as  Cotton  Week,  are  an  excellent  way  of  en¬ 
listing  the  aid  of  the  retailer  in  stocking  and  moving  cotton  goods. 

Even  more  significant,  many  of  our  cooperators  are  following  the  council’s  lead 
and  undertaking  sales  training  classes  for  retail  clerks. 

Most  of  the  sales  training  classes  use  translations  or  adaptations  of  the  coun¬ 
cil’s  Why  Cotton  as  their  textbook.  Why  Cotton  has  turned  into  an  international 
best  seller— in  more  ways  than  one. 

Cooperative  campaigns,  in  which  the  general  cotton  industry  organization  joins 
forces  with  the  makers  of  a  special  cotton  product  to  multiply  their  promotional 
efforts,  are  the  fourth  part  of  our  promotional  pattern. 

A  typical  co-op  campaign  is  the  corduroy  program  in  France  which  converted 
all  “corduroy”  ads  into  “cotton  corduroy”  ads — and  boosted  sales  of  this  cotton 
fabric  by  close  to  25  percent. 

Market  research  is  the  fifth  and  final  segment  of  our  promotional  pattern.  In 
market  research,  trained  statisticians  collect  the  facts  and  figures  which  tell  us 
who  buys  what  cotton  products — and  why — or  why  not. 

Published  in  studies,  the  results  help  pinpoint  promotion  in  markets  which 
need  it  most  and  with  the  themes  which  really  reflect  the  buying  habits  of 
consumers. 

The  pattern  of  promotion  which  Cotton  Council  International  has  developed 
combines  fashion,  press,  and  public  relations,  manufacturer-retailer,  coopera¬ 
tive  campaigns  and  market  research  into  a  hard-hitting,  year-around  promo¬ 
tional  drive  for  all  cotton  products. 

Altogether,  our  9  cooperators  are  conducting  102  distinct  market  research  and 
promotion  campaigns.  The  6  informal  cooperators  have  at  least  15  more  cam¬ 
paigns  underway.  More  than  100  skilled  staff  people,  many  of  them  trained  by 
Cotton  Council  International  and  the  National  Cotton  Council,  operate  these 
campaigns. 

Last  year,  more  than  .$3  million  was  budgeted  for  activities  like  those  you  have 
seen.  Of  this  sum,  about  two-thirds  was  provided  by  the  foreign  cotton  in- 
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dustry  organizations  themselves.  About  one-third  came  from  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480— through 
which  Congress  authorized  the  use  of  part  of  the  proceeds  from  sales  of  surplus 
farm  products  to  build  bigger  future  markets  for  United  States  crops. 

No  more  than  5  years  ago,  the  United  States,  through  the  National  Cotton 
Council,  was  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  anything  of  consequence  was 
being  done  to  keep  and  expand  cotton’s  markets. 

Today,  cotton  has  the  first  true  worldwide  sales  program  any  basic  United 
States  farm  commodity  ever  had. 

We  had  to  start  behind  silk,  wool,  linen,  the  synthetics,  and  even  jute,  all  of 
which  had  international  sales  promotion  organizations  before  Cotton  Council 
International  was  developed.  These  are  long-range  programs.  It  will  take  time 
to  reap  maximum  gains.  But  we  are  in  the  race  for  these  tremendous  foreign 
markets,  where  more  than  30  million  bales  of  cotton  are  consumed  each  year, 
where  we  hope  to  see  another  10  million  bales  within  the  reasonable  future. 

The  purpose  of  Cotton  Council  International’s  program  is  to  build  cotton’s 
future  in  these  overseas  markets.  It  is  a  future  which  can  be  as  big  as  the  world 
itself. 


1958  Program  Outline  for  Cotton  Council  International  Cooperators 

OSTERREICHISCHES  BAUMWOLLINSTITUT  RUDOLFSPLATZ  12,  VIENNA,  AUSTRIA 


Fashion - Designer  liaison,  photo  service  for  fashion  journals, 

ads  in  fashion  magazines. 

Ready-to-wear _ Designer  liaison,  publicity  in  regular  press  services, 

ads  in  trade  publications  for  makers  and  retailers. 

Children’s  wear _ Baek-to-school  retailer  promotion,  publicity,  trade  ads. 

Men’s  wear _ Publicity,  trade  ads. 

Manufacturers _ Monthly  ads  in  three  textile  publications. 

Retailers _ Sales  training  booklet  for  retail  clerks;  Cotton  Week 

in  spring,  household  products  promotion  in  fall,  gifts 
promotion  at  Christmas;  standard  all-year  counter 
cards,  window  posters  and  other  dealer  aids. 


Note. — Promotions  such  as  Cotton  Week,  back-to-school,  etc.,  involve  detailed 
sales  planners,  special  posters  and  streamers,  trade  and  consumer  publicity  and 
advertising,  show-window  contests  and  many  other  activities  in  Austria  and  all 
other  countries  where  they  are  held. 


Press _ Monthly  press  sheet  and  photo  service  for  all  papers. 

special  features  for  leading  publications  and  spot 
news  releases. 

Public  relations _ Informational  bulletin  for  industry  members. 

Market  research _ Annual  surveys  of  manufacturers  and  retailers  on 

cotton’s  competitive  position  and  of  consumers  on 
purchasing  trends  and  fiber  preferences  in  apparel 
and  household  products. 


NATION  A  AL  KATOENINSTITUUT  KALANDENBERG  1,  GHENT,  BELGIUM 


Fashion _ Photo  service  for  fashion  journals,  publicity  in  press 

services. 

Ready-to-wear _ Designer  liaison,  traveling  fashion  shows  12),  pub¬ 

licity. 

Cooperative _  Upholstery:  sales  plan  book  for  retailers,  trade  ads 


for  architects  and  fabric  makers.  Corduroy;  re¬ 
tailer  promotion  in  early  fall.  Work  clothes :  re¬ 
tailer  promotion  in  late  fall.  Laundry :  booklet  on 
cotton  washability,  posters  for  laundries  and  clean¬ 
ers. 


Retailers _ Cotton  Week  :  spring  white  sales ;  cooperative  promo¬ 

tions  ;  trade  ads. 

Press _ Monthly  press  and  photo  service. 

Public  Relations _ City  of  Ghent’s  “May  Queen”  acts  as  “Cotton  Queen”  ; 

industry  bulletin ;  educational  booklets  and  sample 
boxes  for  schools ;  illustrated  lectures  for  seeing 
schools. 

Market  Research _  Retailer  survey. 
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NATION  A  AI.  KATOKNINSIITTIT  KAI.ANDENBERG  1,  GHENT,  BELGIUM - Continued 


Special 

.  Visit  of  United  States  Maid  of  Cotton  serves  as  theme 
for  fashion,  public  relations,  retailer  promotions, 
general  publicity,  and  other  activities. 

SYN DIOAT  GENERAL  DE  l/lNDUSTRIE  COTONNIERE  FRANCAISE  8,  AVENUE  RUYSDAEL, 

PARIS,  FRANCE 

Note. — The  French  program  is  the  oldest  in  Europe  and  serves  as  a  pattern  for 
all  other  European  programs. 


Fashion _  _  -  _  _ 

..  Full-time  designer  liaison ;  fashion  news  and  photo 
service;  21  pages  of  ads  in  three  top  fashion  maga¬ 
zines. 

Ready-to-wear _  _ 

-  Designer  and  manufacturer  liaison;  35  pages  of  ads 
in  1  consumer  and  2  trade  magazines ;  publicity. 

Manufacturer-retailer _ 

51  pages  of  ads  in  11  publications  for  makers  and 
sellers  of  dresses,  piece  goods,  lingerie,  smocks, 
blouses,  raincoats,  men’s  shirts,  children’s  wear, 
home  furnishings. 

Manufacturer 

Retailers  _  _ 

Display  at  national  textile  fair. 

.  Sales  training  booklets,  lectures,  and  movies ;  Cotton 
Week;  special  leaflets  for  retailers  of  men’s  shirts, 
lingerie,  home  furnishings,  and  raincoats. 

Cooperative-  _  _  _ _ 

Corduroy :  16  pages  of  ads  in  8  general  and  special 
consumer  publications,  14  pages  of  ads  in  5  trade 
publications ;  men’s  shirts :  retailer  booklet  re¬ 
printing  ads  described  above ;  work  clothes :  book¬ 
lets,  ad  mats,  and  posters  for  retailers,  plus  trade 

ads  for  makers  and  retailers. 

Note. — Constant  publicity  support  is  given  to  all  manufacturer,  retailer,  and 
cooperative  campaigns. 


Press.  _  _ _ 

Monthly  press  and  photo  service  for  all  papers ;  quar- 
terly  press  sheet  for  regional  press  association ; 
special  features  for  leading  magazines. 

Public  relations _ 

..  Industry  bulletin ;  statistical  service  for  industry ; 
educational  booklets,  sample  boxes,  and  movies  (2) 
for  schools. 

Market  research 

Annual  survey  on  quantity  of  cotton  and  competing 
materials  consumed  in  major  end  uses ;  annual  sur- 

Special 

vey  of  retailers  and  manufacturers  on  competitive 
position  of  cotton  in  apparel  and  household  prod¬ 
ucts  :  consumer  survey  on  men’s  furnishings ;  survey 
of  structure  of  French  textile  distribution  system ; 
publication  of  1957  studies. 

..  Maid  of  Cotton  (see  Belgium) . 

INSTITUT  DER  DEUTSCHEN  BAUMWOLLINDUSTRIE  SCHAUMAINKAI  91,  FRANKFURT 


Fashion 

AM  MAIN,  GERMANY 

..  Designer  liaison ;  touring  fashion  show  (35  cities)  ; 
fashion  photo  service ;  ads  in  fashion  magazines. 

Manufacturer-retailer _ 

Retailer  _ _ 

Cooperative 

Press 

..  Ads  in  trade  publications. 

..  Sales  training  booklets,  lectures  and  slides. 

Corduroy :  trade  and  consumer  ads. 

Monthly  press  and  photo  service ;  special  feature  serv- 
ice  for  radio  and  television. 

Public  relations _  _  . 

..  Speakers’  bureau ;  educational  booklets,  sample  boxes 
and  movies  for  schools ;  loan  displays  for  fairs, 

Market  research  _ 

schools,  and  stores. 

Survey  of  quantity  of  cotton  and  competing  fibers  con- 
sumed  in  major  end  uses ;  consumer  trends  and  pref¬ 
ence  study ;  numerous  spot  studies  and  surveys. 

Special 

.  Participation  in  series  of  home  sewing  courses. 
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ISTITUTO  COTONIERO  ITALIANO  VIA  BORGONUOVO  11,  MILAN,  ITALY 


Fashion _ Designer  liaison ;  fashion  news  and  photo  service ; 

touring  fashion  shows  (12  cities)  ;  33  pages  of  ads 
in  7  fashion  magazines;  contest  to  choose  5  best- 
dressed  ( in  cotton )  women  in  Italy. 

Ready-to-wear _ Thirteen  ads  in  four  consumer  publications  on  dresses, 

men’s  wear  and  children’s  wear  ;  RTW  also  included 
in  touring  fashion  shows. 

Retailer _ Cotton  Week ;  sales  training  booklets :  14  pages  of  ads 

in  2  trade  publications ;  national  shop  window  dis¬ 
play  contest. 

Press _ Monthly  press  and  photo  service;  special  service  for 

radio  and  television. 

Public  relations _ Industry  bulletin ;  booklets,  sample  boxes  and  movies 

for  schools. 

Market  research _ Survey  of  cotton’s  competitive  position  in  end  uses ; 

survey  of  consumer  trends  and  preferences ;  survey 
of  textile  processing  system  in  Italy. 

Special _ Displays  at  fairs  (2). 


JAPAN  COTTON  PROMOTION  INSTITUTE  8,  3-CHOME,  BINGO  MACHI,  HIGASHI-KU, 

OSAKA,  JAPAN 

Miss  Cotton  (modeled  after  NCC’s  Maid  of  Cotton)  ; 
fashion  photoservice ;  pattern  and  educational 
booklets  for  design  schools ;  fashion  shows  at  spe¬ 
cial  events. 

Spring  and  fall  central  displays  to  introduce  new 
cotton  fabrics  and  styles  to  wholesalers  and  re¬ 
tailers  ;  contests  for  best  designs ;  trade  ads  and 
publicity. 

Cotton  week ;  sales  training  booklets,  promotion 
bulletin. 

Raincoats :  retail  and  wholesale  posters,  national  car 
cards,  70  radio  spots  on  10  local  stations,  4  network 
television  programs ;  Eyelet  and  Embroidery  Fab¬ 
ric  :  parades  and  fashion  shows  in  12  cities,  4  net¬ 
work  television  programs,  18  network  radio  spots, 
car  cards  in  5  cities,  movie  slides  for  all  theaters ; 
Kasuri :  touring  fashion  shows,  weaving  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  fabric  display  with  newspaper,  radio,  and 
poster  ads  in  4  cities ;  Corduroy  and  velveteen :  3 
pages  ads  in  3  women’s  magazines,  educational  and 
pattern  booklet  for  home  sewing  classes,  4  network 
television  programs. 

Daily  liaison  with  correspondents  of  all  leading  gen¬ 
eral  and  trade  papers  and  news  services ;  special 
features  for  leading  publications;  periodic  panel 
discussions  for  press. 

Industry  bulletin ;  speakers  bureau ;  educational 
booklets,  posters,  slides  and  movies  (2)  for  schools, 
industry,  and  consumers. 

Annual  consumer  survey,  annual  retailer  survey,  an¬ 
nual  end  use  survey,  special  studies. 

Aid  USD  A  at  international  trade  fair  cotton  exhibit; 
displays  at  municipal  and  prefectural  fairs  of 
Japan. 

NEDERLANDS  KATIEN  INSTITUUT,  ZYPENDAALSEWEG  12,  ARNHEM,  THE  NETHERLANDS 

Fashion _ Touring  fashion  show  (30  showings)  ;  fashion  photo 

service ;  6  pages  ads  in  1  trade  magazine ;  8  pages 
ads  in  2  women’s  magazines. 

Manufacturer-retailer _ 24  pages  ads  in  1  trade  publication. 

Retailer _ Cotton  week ;  sales  training  booklet ;  fall  and  winter 

fabric  promotion ;  Christmas  gift  promotion. 


Fashion _ 

Manufacturer-retailer _ 

Retailer _ 

Cooperative _ 


Press _ 

Public  relations. 

Market  research 
Special _ 
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NEDERLAND8  KATIEN  IN  STITT  UT,  ZYPENDAALSEWEG  12,  ARNHEM,  THE 

Netherlands — continued 


Men’s  wear _ Touring  fashion  show. 

Press _  Regular  press  and  photo  service  (3  times  a  year). 

Public  relations _  Traveling  exhibit  and  movie  for  schools  and  women’s 

clubs. 

Market  research _ End  use  survey ;  retailer  survey ;  consumer  survey. 

Special _ Maid  of  Cotton. 

SERVICIO  COMMERCIAL  DE  LA  INDU8TRIA  TEXTIL  ALGODONERA,  PASEO  DE  GRACIA  19, 

BARCELONA,  SPAIN 

Fashion _  Designer  liaison  ;  fashion  news  and  photo  service ;  105 

pages  ads  in  4  fashion  magazines;  shows  for  spe¬ 
cial  events. 

Ready-to-wear _ Designer  liaison,  publicity  for  blouses  and  skirts. 

Manufacturers _ Educational  booklets  (reprints  of  articles,  speeches, 

and  broadcasts)  and  statistical  surveys  on  cotton. 

Retailers _ Cotton  week  ;  white  sales ;  back-to-sehool  promotion  ; 

sales  training  and  informational  booklets. 

Press _ Monthly  news  and  photo  service;  special  radio  and 

television  service;  feature  service  for  major  pub¬ 
lications  ;  semiannual  press  conferences. 

Public  relations _  Industry  bulletin ;  mill  and  farm  tours. 

Market  research _  End  use  survey ;  retailer  survey ;  trade  and  consumer 

preference  survey ;  corduroy  and  other  spot  surveys. 


PUBL1ZITATSSTELLE  PER  SCHWEIZERISCHEN,  BAUMWOLL  UND  8TICKEREI  INDUSTRIE, 
ST.  LEONARD-STRASSE  22,  ST.  GALL,  SWITZERLAND 

Fashion _ Designer  liaison;  series  of  shows  (at  least  3)  ;  photo 

and  publicity  service. 

Manufacturer-retailer _ Two  pages  ads  in  2  trade  papers;  exhibits  at  textile 

fairs  (2). 

Retailer _ Cotton  week  ;  sales  training  booklets. 

Press _ Regular  news  and  photo  service  (6  times  a  year)  ; 

press  kits  of  background  information ;  special  fea¬ 
tures  for  leading  publications. 

Public  relations _ Mill  tours;  educational  booklets,  movie,  and  samples 

for  schools. 

Special _ Maid  of  Cotton. 


Statement  by  E.  M.  Norton,  Secretary,  National  Milk  Producers  Federation 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee,  my  name  is  E.  M.  Norton.  I  am 
secretary  of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federation  with  offices  at  1731  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

We  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  present  the  policies  of  the  National  Milk 
Producers  Federation  before  this  committee  on  the  continuation  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  Public  Law  480. 

Our  membership  is  made  up  of  some  800  dairy  farmer  owned  and  controlled 
dairy  cooperatives  with  a  producer  membership  in  excess  of  500,000  dairy  farm 
families. 

The  policies  of  the  federation  are  developed,  reviewed,  and  approved  by  the 
producer  membership.  This  means  that  the  policy  position  of  the  federation  on 
national  legislative  and  administrative  issues  represents  the  views  of  the  people 
most  knowledgeable  about  the  production  and  marketing  of  milk;  the  dairy 
farmers. 

As  they  relate  to  the  subject  before  this  committee,  the  policies  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  provide  that — 

“Public  Law  480 — the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act — 
has  enabled  the  dairy  industry  of  the  United  States  to  gain  a  foothold  in  market¬ 
ing  in  some  foreign  markets.  We  commend  the  Congress  in  extending  and 
expanding  the  programs  under  this  law  and  urge  its  continuation  and  further 
development  of  foreign  markets.  We  ask  our  Government  to  plan  with  our  indus- 
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try  to  carry  on  its  activity  in  such  a  manner  that  markets  once  obtained  through 
the  present  efforts  be  retained  for  United  States  dairy  products.” 

We  have  supported  the  objectives  of  Public  Law  480  before  and  since  its  enact¬ 
ment  on  July  10,  1954.  The  effectiveness  of  this  legislation  in  providing  outlets 
for  the  beneficial  utilization  of  our  dairy  production  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  dramatically  demonstrated  through  program  operations  under  titles  I,  II,  and 
III  of  the  act. 

We  are  summarzing  below  several  observations  regarding  Public  Law  480  that 
we  respectfully  direct  to  the  committee’s  attention : 

1.  Efforts  on  the  part  of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  to  include 
dairy  products  in  larger  volume  in  the  commodity  makeup  of  agreements  under 
title  I  should  continue.  If  advice  and  counsel  of  the  dairy  industry  would  be 
helpful  when  these  agreements  are  being  negotiated,  we  would  be  pleased  to  make 
such  advice  or  counsel  available  to  the  Department.  The  attached  chart  No.  1 
sets  forth  the  commodity  composition  and  value  of  commodities  exported  under 
title  I  from  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  November  30,  1957,  together 
with  the  percentage  each  commodity  bears  to  the  total  export  under  title  I. 

2.  The  reports  on  distribution  programs  carried  on  in  foreign  countries  by 
the  voluntary  relief  agencies,  under  title  III,  are  forceful  evidence  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  these  programs  are  making  toward  improving  the  nutritional  level  of 
undernourished  peoples  in  friendly  foreign  countries.  Information  set  forth  in 
chart  III  supports  the  statement  that  operations  under  this  title  have  been 
particularly  helpful  not  only  in  the  management  of  the  relatively  small  surplus 
production  of  milk  but  have  made  nutritious  dairy  products  available  to  thousands 
gf  children  and  adults  in  friendly  foreign  nations.  We  suggest  that  these  pro¬ 
grams  have  significant  foreign-aid  implications,  and,  therefore,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  transferring  an  appropriate  part  of  these  costs  to  the  foreign- 
aid  program. 

3.  While  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  reimbursed  under  title  I  and 
title  II,  we  suggest  that,  as  we  do  in  the  case  of  title  III,  these  costs  should  be 
more  properly  charged  to  foreign  aid. 

4.  We  support  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  accumulated  under  title  I  for 
research  projects  to  develop  additional  uses  for  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  the  various  countries. 

5.  As  a  tool  toward  the  effective  management  of  excess  agricultural  produc¬ 
tion,  we  believe  that  annual  programing  for  the  various  distribution  activities 
such  as  foreign  relief  would  minimize  and  could  remove  the  depressing  effect 
which  Government  stocks  of  dairy  products  have  on  producer  prices.  Such  pro¬ 
graming  could  conceivably,  in  the  case  of  dairy  products,  make  it  possible  for 
CCC  to  commit  both  actual  and  anticipated  acquisitions. 

6.  The  amendment  to  title  I  enacted  last  year  which  provided  that  up  to  25 
percent  of  the  foreign  currencies  generated  under  each  title  I  agreement  would 
be  available  for  loans  is  further  evidence  of  the  farsightedness  of  the  Congress. 
We  suggest  that  the  effectiveness  of  this  provision  might  be  increased  if  the  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  applicable  to  the  foreign  currencies  heretofore  accrued  rather 
than  to  the  foreign  currencies  to  be  accrued  under  agreements  negotiated  since 
last  August. 

7.  The  proposals  to  extend  Public  Law  480  for  2  years  and  increase  the  funds 
available  for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year  are  supported  by  our  organization. 
The  enactment  of  these  proposals  would  bring  stability  to  program  planning  and 
give  assurance  that  adequate  funds  are  available  to  continue  the  program  on  an 
accelerated  basis. 

We  thank  the  committee  for  the  attention  given  our  observations  and  recom¬ 
mendations  on  Public  Law  480. 
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Chart  I 

Commodity  composition,  export,  market  value,  and  CCC  cost  under  title  I  agree¬ 
ments  of  Public  Law  480  from  beginning  of  program  through  Nov.  30,  1057 


Export  market  value 

CCC  cost 

Commodity 

Amount 

(millions) 

Percentage 
ol total 

Amount 

(millions) 

Percentage 
of  total 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour . 

$833.8 

41.2 

$1, 435. 0 
286. 5 

46.9 

Food  grains _  _ _ 

130.8 

f>.  5 

7.7 

Rice _ _  _  _ 

164. 8 

8.1 

290.4 

9.5 

Cotton . . . .  . 

424.2 

20.9 

593. 1 

19.4 

Cotton linters— -  _ _  .  ..  ...  _ 

.3 

.01 

.3 

.01 

Meat  products . . - _ _ 

40.4 

2.0 

40.4 

1.3 

Tobacco . 

110.8 

5  5 

110.8 

3.6 

Dairy  products _  _ _ _ 

35. 1 

1.7 

58.3 

1.9 

Fats  and  oils.. _ _  _ 

277.  5 

13.7 

28-1.9 

9.3 

Poultry . . 

1.2 

.  1 

1.2 

.04 

Dry  edible  beans . - . 

.4 

.02 

.4 

.01 

Fruits  and  vegetables. .  . _  __  _  _  . . 

6.9 

.3 

5.9 

.2 

.  4 

.02 

.  4 

.01 

Total . . .  .  _  ... 

2,025.6 

3, 057. 0 

Chart  II 

Commodity  composition  and  cost  to  Federal  Government  of  foreign  distribution 
under  title  III  of  Public  Law  480  ( fiscal  year  1957) 


Commodity 

Cost 

(millions) 

Percentage  of 
Total  cost 

Beans,  dry . . . . . . . - . . . 

$6.8 

2.7 

Cheese . _ . . . -  ...  _ 

57.3 

22.5 

Cora . .  .  .  .  .  _ _  -  _  _ 

1.8 

.7 

Com  meal . . . . . . . . 

20.5 

8.0 

Flour,  wheat . . . . . _ . 

44. 1 

17.3 

Milk,  nonfat  dry _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

94.9 

37.3 

Rice. .  ' _  - . .  . .  _  ,  _  -  _  _  _  -  _ 

25.9 

10.2 

Wheat _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

3.3 

1.3 

Total .  .  . 

254.  6 

100.0 

Dairy  products  (total) .  . . 

152.2 

59.8 

Statement  of  Floyd  Root,  President,  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  was  organized  on  May  2,  1950, 
as  a  nonprofit  corporation.  The  national  is  a  voluntary  association  of  State 
wheatgrower  organizations.  Our  membership  includes  the  wheat-producer 
organizations  for  the  States  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Texas,  Washington, 
Idaho,  Oregon,  and  Wyoming.  Representatives  from  Montana  and  North  Dakota, 
who  are  now  working  to  form  independent  wheat-producer  organizations,  serve 
in  an  advisory  capacity. 

The  national  association  held  its  eighth  annual  convention  at  Spokane,  Wash., 
February  4-7, 1958.  During  this  convention,  a  recommendation  was  unanimously 
approved  in  support  of  the  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program.  The  resolution  reads  as  follows : 

“The  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  and  the  market  develop¬ 
ment  opportunities  under  this  law,  are  a  necessary  part  of  any  agricultural 
program  during  the  period  when  agricultural  production  is  above  normal.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  cooperators  are  commended  for  the  accom¬ 
plishments  they  have  made  in  moving  surplus  commodities  into  foreign  markets. 

“(a)  Wre  recommend  that  Public  Law  480  be  continued,  and  urge  that  it  be 
adopted  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  agricultural  program. 

“(b)  WTe  favor  expanding  the  market  development  activities  for  United  States 
surplus  commodities  under  the  provisions  of  this  law.” 
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May  I  emphasize  that  as  long  as  there  are  burdensome  agricultural  surpluses 
in  the  United  States  we  feel  that  Public  Law  480,  or  a  similar  program,  should 
be  considered  as  a  necessary  long-range  part  of  the  overall  agricultural  program 
for  maintaining  stability  of  farm  prices. 

We  strongly  support  the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  the  language 
of  Public  Law  480,  that  sales  of  United  States  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
for  foreign  currency  or  for  barter  should  be  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings 
of  such  commodities  for  dollars.  It  is  often  difficult  to  determine  usual  mar¬ 
ketings  for  dollars,  but  after  3  years  of  operation  of  Public  Law  480,  during 
the  fiscal  year  1957,  more,  United  States  agricultural  exports  moved  as  com¬ 
mercial  sales  than  in  any  of  the  preceding  4  years.  Commercial  sales  of  agri- 
cultural  commodities  increased  about  .$700  million  over  fiscal  year  1956.  For¬ 
eign  currency  sales  accounted  for  27  percent  of  agricultural  exports ;  barter- 
sales,  7  percent ;  emergency  relief  and  welfare  donations,  5  percent ;  credit  sales, 
made  primarily  through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  1V2  percent;  the  balance  or 
59  x/2  percent  of  our  agricultural  exports  were  commercial  or  dollar  sales. 

The  national  association  recommends  that  in  an  extension  of  Public  Law 
480,  that  an  administratively  satisfactory  barter  provision  be  included.  It 
is  our  desire  that  the  barter  of  agricultural  commodities  be  in  addition  to  our 
dollar  sales  and  not  as  a  replacement  for  dollars. 

To  encourage  foreign  trade,  we  recommend  that  Congress  give  consideration 
to  allowing  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  accept  goods  or  products 
from  foreign  countries,  as  well  as  local  currency  under  title  I,  if  these  products 
can  be  moved  into  the  United  States  market.  This  procedure  would  encourage 
reciprocal  trade  with  the  United  States.  Otherwise,  nondollar  countries  must 
sell  their  goods  on  the  foreign  market  and  in  turn  buy  their  foodstuffs  from 
other  exporting  nations. 

We  also  support  section  104  (a),  which  provides  local  curency  for  use  of 
United  States  associations  to  expand  the  sales  of  their  commodities  within 
foreign  countries  which  have  signed  Public  Law  480  agreements.  Four  States 
which  are  members  of  the  national  association  are  now  carrying  on  active  market 
development  projects  under  Public  Law  480,  in  cooperation  with  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  expand 
the  markets  for  United  States  wheat  and  wheat  products  in  foreign  countries. 

The  most  extensive  program  is  in  operation  now  in  Japan,  where  the  Oregon 
Wheat  Growers  League  and  the  Washington  Association  of  Wheat  Growers  have 
had  projects  under  way  since  February  1956.  These  projects  are  changing 
significantly  the  dietary  habits  of  the  Japanese  people  to  accept  wheat  foods  as 
a  supplement  to  rice.  The  Japanse  Government  has  adopted  an  official  policy 
encouraging  increased  consumption  of  wheat  foods  for  economy  reasons  and 
because  the  addition  of  wheat  to  the  diet  improves  the  level  of  nutrition.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  consumption  of  wheat  foods  in  Japan  has  increased 
300  percent  in  Tokyo  and  the  other  population  centers.  Before  the  war,  the  aver¬ 
age  per  capita  consumption  of  rice  was  330  pounds,  while  today  it  has  declined 
to  264  pounds.  In  contrast,  consumption  of  wheat  before  the  war  was  only 
30  pounds,  while  at  present,  in  urban  areas,  it  has  increased  to  over  90  pounds. 

The  Kansas  and  Nebraska  Wheat  Grower  Associations  have  projects  under 
way  now  with  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  in  South  America,  Europe,  and 
the  Caribbean.  The  wheat  growers  associations  are  working  closely  with  the 
United  States  flour  millers  through  their  Millers’  National  Federation,  to  expand 
the  sales  of  flour,  wherever  possible,  as  well  as  United  States  wheat. 

In  concluding  this  report,  I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  480  pro¬ 
gram  to  our  Nation’s  wheat  growers.  There  are  unlimited  opportunities  for 
market  development  projects  with  local  currency  in  foreign  countries.  These 
funds  make  possible  a  unique  cooperative  effort  between  agriculture,  industry, 
and  government.  The  tremendous  export  movement  during  this  past  year  has 
been  no  freak  of  the  market.  In  countries  of  underconsumption,  millions  of 
people  for  the  first  time  have  had  the  money  to  buy  wheat  and  other  foods  which 
they  need. 

Public  Law  480  has  been  referred  to  as  a  temporary  program,  but  why  should 
this  be  the  case  when  it  is  a  program  that  works?  May  I  suggest  to  this  com¬ 
mittee  that,  serious  consideration  be  given  to  the  development  of  a  permanent 
program  incorporating  the  features  of  Public  Law  480,  which  are  now  making 
it  possible  to  sell  United  States  agricultural  commodities  to  people  who  need 
them. 

We  feel  that  it  makes  sense  to  use  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
feed  hungry  people,  instead  of  letting  them  pile  up  in  warehouses  and  paying 
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«xj)ensive  storage  costs.  Such  food  is  a  powerful  weapon  in  the  cold  war  and 
is  more  effective  in  most  cases  than  guns  and  ammunition.  We,  in  the  United 
States,  should  he  smart  enough  to  learn  how  to  use  our  surplus  food  as  an  asset 
in  seeking  economic  stability  nationally  and  iteace  in  the  world,  instead  of  treat¬ 
ing  it  as  a  liability  and  a  price  depressing  burden. 

May  I  express  appreciation  to  the  members  of  this  committee  from  the  National 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers,  for  the  opportunity  of  allowing  us  to  present  testi¬ 
mony  to  you  on  the  continuation  of  the  Public  Law  480  program. 


World  Barter  Trade  Plan 
By  George  II.  Salmon,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Anyone  who  has  had  occasion  to  make  a  real  study  of  world  conditions  realizes 
that  the  entire  world's  economy  is  sick.  United  States  Government  free  gifts 
or  any  further  reduction  in  tariffs  will  not  cure  the  ills,  but  only  prolong  the 
misery. 

The  population  of  the  world  is  continually  increasing,  and  every  country, 
in  order  to  exist,  must  find  an  outlet  for  its  increased  productive  energy.  Pro¬ 
longed  dole  and  free  gifts  not  only  serve  to  demoralize  and  degenerate  the  minds 
of  the  people,  but  serve  to  create  a  psychological  opposite  outlook  on  life,  dis¬ 
regarding  society,  conventions,  law,  and  order;  ready  to  absorb  and  follow 
any  method,  system,  or  plan  which  might  offer  the  slightest  possibility  of  bet¬ 
tering  conditions,  thus  offering  a  fertile  field  for  communistic  propaganda  which 
promises  “free  space  in  heaven”  and  leads  to  integration  into  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Our  industrial  production  is  at  its  highest  peak.  Any  further  increase  (as 
recently  demonstrated  by  our  automobile  industry),  without  increasing  the  ex¬ 
port  trade,  will  end  up  having  to  warehouse  industrial  surplus  along  with 
agricultural  surpluses. 

We  have  so  much  to  offer  that  the  rest  of  the  world  wants  and  needs.  Billions 
of  dollars  worth  of  agricultural  products  and  foodstuffs  are  rotting  away  in 
the  so-called  Government  farm  surplus  warehouses  while  nearly  half  of  the 
world  is  undernourished  and  undergoing  slow  starvation. 

Nearly  every  part  of  the  world  that  needs  our  products  has  something  to 
offer  in  exchange.  I  agree  that?  many  such  products  are  not  needed  by  us  or 
are  not  suitable  for  this  country,  but  we  certainly  can  find  markets  for  such 
products  in  other  parts  of  the  world  in  exchange  for  such  products  as  can  be 
used  by  us.  What  the  world  needs  is  trade,  not  aid. 

SUGGESTED  REMEDY 

(a)  Create  ocean-traveling  barter  trade  caravans  sailing  the  7  seas  to  the  4 
corners  of  the  earth,  bringing  to  the  shores  of  almost  every  land  a  comprehensive 
exhibit  of  American-made  goods,  agricultural  products,  modern  utilities,  raw 
materials,  etc.,  offering  to  exchange  for  “what  have  you.”  Such  a  project, 
if  properly  aud  wholeheartedly  put  into  operation,  would  promote  barter  trade 
and  good  will  among  all  nations  and  prevent  trade  wars  which  eventually  lead 
to  bloody  wars.  It  would  provide  wider  markets  for  products  of  all  nations, 
more  employment,  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

( l) )  Abolish  completely  free  gifts.  Instead,  offer  to  make  long-term  loans  at 
fractional  rates  of  interest. 

(o)  Offer  free  technical,  cultural,  and  educational  advice. 

In  my  40  years  of  experience  in  international  banking  and  export,  and  in  my 
many  travels  around  the  world,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  economic 
conditions  in  many  countries.  I  earnestly  believe  that  if  a  program  of  this 
type  were  to  be  inaugurated  by  private  enterprise  with  the  full  sponsorship 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  if  only  10  percent  of  the  money  expended 
in  free  gifts  were  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  a  program  of  this  type,  not  only 
would  the  people  of  the  United  States  be  relieved  from  the  heavy  burden  of 
taxation,  but  it  would  help  build  good  will,  ease  off  the  present  tension,  and 
gradually  prevent  trade  wars  which,  I  repeat,  inevitably  lead  to  bloody  wars. 

Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  Europe,  the  Middle  East, 
and  the  Far  East,  in  their  hearts,  desire  war.  I  believe  they  still  have  not 
recovered  from  the  ravages  of  the  last  war.  But  they  must  live  and,  to  exist, 
they  must  have  trade. 
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The  United  States  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  can  and  is  able  to 
inaugurate  a  program  of  this  type,  which  would  serve  to  bring  all  nations 
together  and  make  it  possible  for  all  to  live  in  peace. 

An  outlet  for  their  productive  capacity  would  enable  them  to  enjoy  modern 
appliances  and  utilities  and  a  higher  standard  of  living,  but  this  must  be 
achieved  through  work,  not  through  charity  and  free  gifts. 

The  entire  plan  is  designed  to  be  operative  as  a  100  percent  private  enter¬ 
prise,  to  which  the  United  States  Government  would  lend  its  support  by  creat¬ 
ing  a  Government  agency  (or  utilize  an  existing  agency)  which  would  provide 
facilities  for  factoring  accounts  secured  by  warehouse  receipts  or  bills  of  lading. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Gathings  of  Arkansas  will  call  the  next 
witness. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to 
welcome  Mr.  Robert  Downs  of  Harrisburg,  Ark.  He  is  from  my 
district,  on  of  my  constituents.  He  is  an  outstanding  farm  dealer  in 
the  State.  He  began  as  bank  president  of  the  Arkansas  Farmers 
Union,  and  has  moved  up  to  the  top  of  the  ladder.  He  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  that  organization.  We  think  a  great  deal  of  him  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas.  I  should  like  to  welcome  him. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Downs,  we  are  delighted  to  have  you  with  us 
this  morning,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  W.  DOWNS,  MEMBER  OF  THE  NATIONAL 

BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  FARMERS  UNION  AND 

PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ARKANSAS  STATE  FARMERS  UNION 

Mr.  Downs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Gathings,  and  thank  you,  Chairman 
Cooley.  I  would  like  to  say  in  the  beginning,  again,  that  I  am  Rob¬ 
ert  Downs,  member  of  the  national  board  of  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Farmers  Union  and  president  of  the  Arkansas  State  Farmers 
Union. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  committee  for  the  good  work  that  you 
have  done  thus  far  on  Public  Law  480. 

I  am  here  to  present  the  testimony  of  the  National  Farmers  Union, 
and  I  shall  do  so  in  this  written  statement  which  I  shall  read. 

National  Farmers  Union  supported  the  basic  legislation  which  led 
to  the  passage  of  Public  Law  480.  Moreover,  we  have  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  having  had  an  important  part  in  its  conception,  drafting,  and 
enactment  into  law  by  the  Congress.  We  continue  to  support  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  program  while  supporting  United  States  leadership  in  the 
establishment  of  a  multilateral  agency  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations,  the  purpose  of  which  would  be  to  work  out  the  solu¬ 
tion  to  trade  problems  on  a  multilateral  basis  instead  of  on  a  bilateral 
basis.  Negotiations  and  sales  under  Public  Law  480  have  become,  in 
effect,  multilateral  because  third  and  fourth  country  interest  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  under  the  law. 

Therefore,  it  would  appear  a  wise  course  of  action  to  have  our 
Government  take  the  lead  in  negotiating  the  means  toward  this  end. 
Senators  Humphrey,  Murray,  and  others  have  proposed  such  action 
in  recent  years  and  the  Sentae  passed  a  resolution  to  this  effect  in 
1956,  but  it  was  dropped  in  conference.  A  big  advantage  of  an  In¬ 
ternational  Food  and  Raw  Mterils  Bank  would  be  the  elimination 
of  lengthy  negotiations  of  sales  required  under  the  bilateral  opera¬ 
tion  of  Public  Law  480.  Until  we  are  willing  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
establishment  of  a  multilateral  agency  of  this  type,  Farmers  Union 
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will  continue  to  support  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  We  feel, 
however,  that  Public  Law  480,  as  presently  operated,  falls  far  short 
of  being  effectively  used  to  fulfill  the  objectives  of  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy.  With  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  confine  our 
remarks  to  some  long-range  consideration  in  the  operation  of  the  law 
and  to  the  barter  program. 

Secretary  Benson  wrote  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee,  Senator  Ellender,  on  February  17, 1958,  in  which 
he  said : 

*  *  *  In  some  instances  the  movement  of  basic  commodities  under  Public 
Law  480  results,  under  the  current  escalator  provisions  of  legislation,  in  higher 
price  supports  than  would  otherwise  prevail.  For  example,  on  February  7  we 
announced  the  price  support  for  cotton  at  81  percent  of  parity.  There  is  no 
question  that  this  price  support  is  substantially  higher  than  it  would  have  been 
in  the  absence  of  the  exports  under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  statement  illustrates  clearly  the  fact  that  the 
Secretary  has  failed  to  grasp  the  significance  of  having  an  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  and  the  part  it  can  play  in  furthering  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Instead  he  is  worried  about  the  in¬ 
significant  increase  in  the  price-support  leYel  of  cotton  which  he  at¬ 
tributes  to  cotton  sales  under  Public  Law  480. 

If  the  Secretary’s  attitude  toward  Public  Law  480  in  general  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  quote  on  cotton,  and  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is,  we  wonder  whether  the  curtailment  of  the  barter  program  in 
.May  of  1957  was  to  keep  the  surplus  of  cotton  and  other  affected 
commodities  at  a  point  where  the  escalator  provisions  of  law  would 
not  apply  and  thereby  deliberately  hold  down  income  to  hard-pressed 
cotton  producers.  If  this  is  true,  the  Secretary’s  belief  in  lower  prices 
has  reached  the  ultimate  point  of  ridiculousness  and  fantasy. 

The  fact  is  that  a  high  percent  of  the  commodities  moved  abroad 
under  Public  Law  480  have  come  directly  from  the  stocks  of  CCC. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact  that,  except  for  some  small  price-support 
increases  due  to  reduced  supply  percentage,  farm  prices  have  not 
been  greatly  influenced  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  clear  to  us  that 
the  benefits  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  accrue  to  all  United  States 
citizens,  including  farmers  in  their  capacity  as  citizens,  and  that 
under  the  circumstances  it  is  basically  a  foreign  policy  program. 

Neither  farmers  union  nor  informed  Members  of  the  Senate  or 
House  view  Public  Law  480  as  merely  the  means  to  a  food  and  fiber 
disposal  program.  Rather  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  new  concept  in  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  Public  Law  480  is  a  part  of  the  United 
States  foreign  policy  program,  not  part  of  our  farm  policy  program. 

The  agriculture  committee  of  the  National  Planning  Association 
recently  made  the  following  statement : 

The  use  of  agricultural  surpluses  to  strengthen  the  economies  of  underde¬ 
veloped  countries  can  be  an  important  long-range  element  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  has  not  anywhere  near  fully  used  its  abundance 
of  food  and  fiber  as  an  integral  part  of  our  general  foreign  economic 
assistance  program.  And  only  limited  quantities  of  food  and  fiber 
have  been  used  under  section  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  fur¬ 
ther  foreign  policy  and  defense  objectives  of  the  United  States — 
limited  amounts  in  terms  of  the  quantities  which  might  be  used.  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committees 
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have  consistently  sought  greater  use  of  our  food  and  fiber  abundance 
under  this  section.  The  administration  asked  only  $175  million  of 
mutual  security  funds  be  earmarked  under  section  402  to  finance  the 
export  and  sale  of  United  States  food  and  fiber  for  foreign  currency 
in  fiscal  1958.  However,  the  action  of  these  committees  resulted  in 
increasing  earmarked  funds  to  $200  million. 

These  two  examples  of  interest  in  expanding  our  food  and  fiber  uses 
abroad  serve  to  illustrate  that  our  abundant  food  and  fiber  have  be¬ 
come  instruments  of  our  foreign  policy  and  that  they  can  be  used  to  a 
much  greater  extent  in  the  future. 

Officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  asserted  that  the 
Public  Law  480  program  is  nothing  more  than  a  farm  surplus  disposal 
program  and,  as  such,  is  only  a  temporary  program.  Apparently  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  failed  to  grasp  the  significant  part  that 
expanded  use  of  food  can  play  in  the  kind  of  economic  development, 
military  aid,  and  technical  assistance  programs  conceived  in  Public 
Law  480,  Mutual  Security  Act,  point  4  legislation  and  the  other  for¬ 
eign  assistance  programs,  including  those  conducted  by  private  agen¬ 
cies.  Farmers  Union  does  not  agree  with  such  a  limited  conception 
of  the  Public  Law  480  program. 

Farmers  Union  does  not  concur  with  a  contemporary  farm  organ¬ 
ization — the  Farm  Bureau — that  the  Public  Law  480  program  is  only 
a  temporary  program.  Farmers  Union  feels  that  our  food  and  fiber 
are  just  as  important  as  our  dollars,  in  the  conduct  of  the  Nation’s 
foreign  assistance  programs  and  that  Public  Law  480  should  be  made 
a  permanent,  long-term  part  of  our  Nation’s  foreign  policy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  conviction  with  us  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  per¬ 
mit  starvation  and  malnutrition  to  exist  anywhere  in  the  world  if  there 
is  productive  capacity  to  fill  the  need.  We  are  convinced  that  the 
justification  of  our  view,  and  those  who  may  share  it,  is  grounded  in 
fundamental  humanitarian  considerations  inherently  subscribed  to  by 
the  citizens  of  this  Nation.  We  are  convinced  that  at  least  gradually 
rising  standards  of  income,  diet,  and  nutrition  are  a  basic  essential  to 
political  stability  in  nations  attempting  to  maintain  representative 
democratic  governments.  To  do  this  requires  an  ample  supply  of  food 
and  fiber  to  prevent  inflation  during  the  period  of  rapid  capital  invest¬ 
ment  that  is  so  essential  to  expanding  economic  growth  in  the  develop¬ 
ing  nations.  These  concepts,  we  feel,  are  important  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy  to  promote  and  encourage  democratic  institutions 
and  governments  in  those  areas  of  the  world  just  beginning  their 
economic  development. 

Additional  food  and  fiber  to  permit  an  increasing  per-person  con¬ 
sumption  is  basic  to  needed  capital  accumulation  and  industrial  de¬ 
velopment  under  free  and  democratic  institutions.  To  force  indus¬ 
trial  development  in  a  country  where  the  working  populat  ion  is  caught 
in  a  Malthusian  cycle  of  scarce  food  and  poverty  is  to  force  on  the 
country  totalitarian  methods  of  enforcing  the  capital  accumulation 
required  for  such  development.  The  other  side  of  the  coin  is  the 
breaking  of  the  Malthusian  cycle  of  poverty,  establishment  and 
growth  of  democratic  institutions  providing  the  underpinning  re¬ 
quired  for  industrial  development.  In  this  process,  food  and  fiber, 
and  capital  from  outside  a  developing  country  are  needed. 

Believing  as  we  do  in  government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and 
by  the  people,  we  in  the  United  States  have  an  important  stake  in 
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promoting  and  encouraging  the  conditions  that  make  representative 
government  possible  in  all  areas  of  the  world  where  it  is  within  our 
resources  and  persuasive  capabilities  to  do  so. 

We  submit  that,  with  vision  and  imagination,  we  should  be  able  to 
use  our  food  and  fiber  and  productive  capacity  as  assets  in  (1)  help¬ 
ing  to  build  the  economies  of  developing  nations,  (2)  in  defense  of  the 
free  world  and  (3)  in  conveying  the  interest  and  concern  that  citizens 
of  the  United  States  feel  for  their  neighbors  in  other  nations. 

The  United  States  must  learn  to  live  as  a  good  neighbor  in  the 
community  of  free  nations — not  as  a  big  brother  who,  because  of  size 
and  weight,  expects  special  concessions  and  is  reluctant  to  share  his 
wealth  of  material  goods  with  younger  members  of  the  family. 

State  Department  witnesses  in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  declined  to  state  for  the  record  any  foreseeable 
date  when  the  United  Stales  would  not  find  it  necessary  to  participate 
financially  in  foreign  economic  development  programs.  Under  the 
circumstances,  there  is  justification  for  long-range  planning  for  using 
Public  Law  480  as  an  instrument  of  our  foreign  policy. 

The  United  States  has  the  productive  capacity  to  meet  steadily,  on 
an  annual  basis,  the  marginal  requirements  for  food  and  fiber  to  but¬ 
tress  our  foreign -policy  programs.  In  fact,  the  United  States  un¬ 
fortunately  has  allowed  itself  temporarily  to  become  embarrassed  by 
an  ample  supply  of  food  and  fiber  and  the  capacity  to  produce  it.  But 
effective  and  prudent  use  can  be  made  both  of  existing  supplies  of 
food  as  well  as  productive  capacity  under  Public  Law  480. 

The  United  States  is  presently  using  food  and  fiber  in  ways  that  are 
more  effective  than  United  States  dollars  would  be  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  aid  programs.  Consequently,  as  long  as  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  aid  programs  are  justified  at  all,  there  is  ample  justification  for 
contination  of  Public  Law  480. 

Selling  our  agricultural  commodities  for  local  currencies  and  using 
the  currencies  as  loans  or  grants  for  economic  aid — and  I  would 
like  to  insert  that  we  have  not  used  such  loans  and  grants  nearly  as 
much  as  we  should  for  economic  aid — serves  the  dual  purpose  of 
speeding  economic  development  and  increasing  the  supplies  of  food 
and  fiber  in  needy  countries,  thus  preventing  the  inflation  that  other¬ 
wise  results  from  rapid  capital  investment. 

Much  of  the  cost  of  many  development  projects — roads,  dams,  irri¬ 
gation  projects,  schools,  etc. — is  for  labor  and  locally  produced  mate¬ 
rials  and  equipment  which  can  and  should  be  paid  for  with  local  cur¬ 
rencies;  and  in  most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  supplies  of  food 
and  fiber  are  woefully  inadequate. 

One  of  the  greatest  underlying  needs  of  all  of  the  lesser  developed 
countries  is  more  and  better  schools,  with  programs  of  general  and 
vocational  education.  Most  of  the  people  in  these  countries  are  il¬ 
literate  and  unskilled.  The  local  currency  can  be  used  to  build  schools, 
to  train  teachers  and  pay  their  salaries.  The  food  and  fiber  can  be 
used  to  give  a  better  clothing  to  those  attending  schools  at  all  levels. 
In  many  of  the  lesser  developed  nations  parents  would  be  foved  to 
keep  children  at  home  to  work  in  the  rice  paddies  for  their  individual 
sustenance,  even  if  free  schools  were  provided.  Food  and  fiber  are 
the  greatest  of  assets  under  these  conditions  because  it  permits  at¬ 
tendance  at  school  and  vocational  training  in  improved  agricultural 
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methods.  Enlarging  and  improving  the  educational  systems  in  these 
countries  is  a  longtime  process  and  aid  for  this  purpose  would  need 
to  be  on  a  continuing  basis,  the  same  as  will  the  other  kinds  of  eco¬ 
nomic  development  loans  provided  for  in  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Downs,  right  there,  you  have  touched  upon  a  point 
that  troubles  many  of  us.  I  know  it  troubles  me. 

We  all  agree  that  we  ought  to  try  to  help  starving  people  wherever 
we  can  do  so  simply  to  take  care  of  their  immediate  needs.  However, 
now,  you  mention  these  people  who  are  forced  to  keep  their  children 
from  school,  even  if  there  were  schools,  because  they  have  to  work  in 
the  rice  paddies. 

Why  do  they  work  in  rice  paddies?  To  produce  enough  income 
by  selling  the  rice.  These  people  in  Thailand  and  Burma,  they  raise 
that  rice  and  other  agricultural  commodities  and  they  sell  those  com¬ 
modities  to  the  people  in  town. 

Now,  if  you  are  to  give  that  man  in  town  surplus  wheat  or  surplus 
rice,  then  that  man  who  is  out  in  the  rice  paddy  cannot  sell  that  little 
bit  that  he  is  growing  and  he  will  not  be  having  that  income,  neither 
he  nor  his  children.  It  may  not  have  been  much  that  he  got  from  the 
man  in  town,  but  it  was  all  that  he  got,  and  you  are  going  to  take 
that  away  from  him. 

Now,  how  far  are  you  going  with  this  thing?  Are  you  going  to 
send  these  commodities  to  this  man  in  town  and  destroy  and  starve 
the  man  in  the  country  ?  Where  do  you  stop  ? 

Mr.  Downs.  This  is  not  intended,  Mr.  Poage,  to  apply  to  a  normal 
market.  This  we  are  talking  about  is  a  person  who  would  not  be  a 
potential  customer  anyway. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand  that  and  I  understand  that  it  is  not  a 
normal  market,  but  I  am  just  telling  you,  and  you  know  it,  that  when 
you  feed  this  man  in  town  then  you  have  destroyed  this  farmer,  and 
I  do  not  care  what  the  intention  is.  What  little  market  there  is  for 
those  commodities  you  are  taking  away  from  this  man  in  the  rice 
paddy,  and  he  loses  what  little  business  he  has  in  town,  and  he  himself 
is  without  an  income.  Of  course,  he  still  has  got  a  little  rice  but  that 
is  all  that  he  has  got,  and  he  cannot  buy  anything  else. 

Do  you  not  simply  destroy  the  actual  operation  of  the  free  economy 
when  you  go  to  doing  this  thing  on  a  big  scale  and  actually  undertake 
to  feed  vast  populations  free  ? 

Mr.  Downs.  Aren’t  those  people,  Mr.  Poage,  people  that  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  not  only  are  not  getting  any  food,  but  they  are  not  getting 
an  education - 

Mr.  Poage.  They  are  living. 

Mr.  Downs.  Yes  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  they  are  buying  from  that  man  in  the  rice  paddy. 
They  are  giving  him  mighty  little  for  it,  I  know  that.  He  may  not 
get  much,  but  he  gets  something  and  if  we  carry  out  this  proposition 
of  giving  the  people  in  town  wheat — then  he  has  lost  even  that  little 
market  for  rice. 

Mr.  Smith.  Would  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Surely. 

Mr.  Smith.  Why  do  nations  impose  import  quotas  for  the  same 
reason  you  are  talking  about? 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course.  They  do  it  to  try  to  protect  their  own  pro¬ 
ducers.  Why  do  we  do  it  ? 
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We  recognize  that  if  you  bring  in  more  wheat  from  Canada  into 
the  United  States  and  undersell  the  American  market  the  effect  is  to 
hurt  the  American  farmer.  We  want  to  keep  the  Canadian  wheat 
out  and  your  organization  is  in  favor  of  keeping  it  out  so  that  the 
American  farmer  would  have  the  market. 

Now,  why  should  3’ou  go  to  Thailand  and  destroy  that  man’s  market 
and  do  to  him  what  you  would  not  do  at  home? 

Mr.  Downs.  We  feel  that  there  is,  Mr.  Poage,  quite  a  lack  in  the 
diets  of  those  people  and  these  are  not  intended  to  replace  any  of  the 
business  going  on  in  these  countries,  but  rather  to  supplement  the  in¬ 
adequate  diets  and  nutritional  standards. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right.  But  when  you  bring  in  Canadian  wheat  at 
10  cents  a  bushel  less  than  the  local  market  price,  would  you  not  to  that 
degree  be  robbing  the  American  farmer  and  if  you  do  it  on  a  big 
enough  scale  you  destroy  the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  Downs.  I  think  that  we  have  the  capability,  sir,  that  those 
people  do  not  have  in  these  countries. 

Air.  Poage.  Sure,  have  got  the  capability,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  exactly 
the  same  thing,  is  it  not?  What  is  the  difference  between  bringing 
in  Canadian  wheat  let  us  say  at  $1.40  a  bushel  and  bringing  in  Amer¬ 
ican  wheat  into  Bangkok  at  nothing  a  bushel  ?  It  is  merely  a  difference 
in  degree,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Downs.  Well,  sir,  our  producing  capabilities  are  so  much 
different. 

Air.  P  oage.  Certainly,  I  agree  with  you  there.  A Ye  all  know  that. 
AVe  can  produce  a  great  deal  more,  but  is  the  American  wheat  producer 
any  more  dependent  on  the  sale  of  this  wheat  than  that  man  in  the  rice 
paddy  in  Thailand  is  dependent  on  the  sale  of  his  rice? 

Air.  Downs.  AArell,  of  course,  we  are  thinking  about  the  matter  of 
people  in  Bangkok  and  on  farms  in  the  adjoining  area,  for  instance, 
whose  children  have  to  work  in  the  rice  paddies  rather  than  go  to 
school,  we  are  thinking  not  only  of  the  inadequate  diet  but  also  edu¬ 
cation  which  is  basic  to  breaking  the  cycle  of  poverty  in  which  they 
are  almost  hopelessly  caught. 

Air.  Po  age.  AVell,  the  children  in  Bangkok  do  not  work  in  the  rice 
paddies  because  they  live  in  the  city. 

Air.  Downs.  No,  but  the  man  in  the  outside - 

Air.  Poage.  That  man  outside  makes  so  little  his  children  have  to 
work,  don’t  they — and  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  the  United  States 
in  the  same  shape,  aren’t  there  ? 

Air.  Downs.  There  are. 

Air.  Poage.  AVell,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  I  am  sure  in  my 
part,  there  are  families  of  cotton  pickers.  Some  of  them  are  children. 
I  think  that  you  have  the  same  situation  in  Arkansas. 

Air.  Downs.  That  is  right. 

Air.  Poage.  And  they  do  it  because  they  cannot  afford  to  do  other¬ 
wise.  Isn’t  that  right?  If  everybody  had  plenty  of  money  they 
would  not  close  their  schools  and  send  their  children  to  go  pick  cotton. 

Air.  Downs.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course  not.  And  they  are  doing  the  same  thing 
that  Thailand  is  doing,  with  a  little  difference  in  degree.  But  would 
you  destroy  those  people  in  America  and  would  you  destroy  their 
income?  You  would  not  do  that.  So  why  destroy  that  man  in  some 
other  country  ? 
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The  Chairman.  You  do  not  wish  to  destroy.  You  wish  to  help 
him. 

Mr.  Downs.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  want  to  know  how  you  help  him. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Downs,  you  may  complete  your  statement. 

Mr.  Downs.  Thank  you. 

Special  food  and  fiber  distribution  programs  are  needed  to  insure 
that  the  supplies  represent  additional  consumption  and  that  they  do 
not  unfavorably  influence  normal  imports  from  other  countries  or 
prices  received  by  local  producers.  The  governments  of  many  coun¬ 
tries  do  not  have  the  knowledge  or  experience  needed  to  develop  and 
administer  such  programs.  Therefore,  technical  assistance  in  plan¬ 
ning  and  administering  programs  for  distributing  the  food  and  fiber, 
as  well  as  assistance  in  planning  and  administering  educational  and 
economic  development  projects,  is  needed. 

Long-term  loans,  rather  than  grants,  for  programs  involving  eco¬ 
nomic  development  are  desirable  where  the  receiving  country  prefers 
a  loan  and  where  repayment  would  not  slow  down  the  rate  of  economic 
growth.  Plowever,  grant  authority  is  needed  to  aid  countries  where 
repayment  of  the  full  amount  would  slow  down  the  rate  of  develop¬ 
ment.  For  example,  a  number  of  years  are  required  for  programs  of 
general  and  vocational  education  to  bring  general  increases  in  pro¬ 
duction  and  national  income.  Grants  for  at  least  part  of  the  aid  for 
education  woidd  enable  many  developing  nations  to  enlarge  and  im¬ 
prove  their  educational  systems  more  rapidly  than  they  otherwise 
would  be  able  to  afford. 

Donations  to  voluntary  relief  agencies  for  distribution  abroad  sup¬ 
plement  the  diets  of  those  in  greatest  need.  In  this  conenction,  we 
endorse  the  testimony  that  representatives  of  voluntary  agencies  will 
present  to  the  committee.  The  agencies  or  their  representatives  usu¬ 
ally  supervise  the  distribution  down  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Many 
of  them  conduct  or  help  support  schools,  hospitals,  child-care  centers 
and  similar  institutions  in  the  receiving  countries  and  much  of  the  do¬ 
nated  foods  is  used  in  these  institutions.  The  donations  are  welcomed 
by  recipients  and  by  their  governments.  The  program  has  not  aroused 
the  fears  of  other  exporting  countries  and  it  has  popular  support  here 
in  the  United  States.  It  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  continuing 
program. 

Grants  for  emergency  relief  of  famine  and  other  disaster  service 
have  long  accepted  humanitarian  purposes  and  hasten  the  recovery  of 
distressed  people  and  governments.  Such  grants  should  continue. 
Greater  participation  by  voluntary  agencies  would  speed  up  the  dis¬ 
tribution  in  the  stricken  country  and  help  insure  that  the  supplies  go 
to  those  in  greatest  need. 

Some  concern  arises  from  the  fact  that  accumulation  of  soft  curren¬ 
cies  by  the  United  States  as  the  result  of  Public  Law  480  and  section 
402  programs  could  result  in  serious  problems  in  the  years  ahead. 
Statements  to  the  effect  that  the  “soft  loans”  made  to  developing  na¬ 
tions  will  never  be  repaid  are  being  circulated.  In  this  connection, 
Farmers  Union’s  views  are  as  follows : 

First,  we  believe  that  most  of  the  funds  that  go  into  these  so-called 
soft  loans  will  be  repaid.  Here  in  the  United  States  we  have  seen 
soft  loans  made  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  in  the 
business  and  industrial  sector  of  our  economy  and  by  the  Farmers’ 
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Home  Administration  and  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
in  the  farm  sector.  So-called  soft  loans  made  by  these  agencies  have 
been  and  are  being  repaid  with  interest.  The  losses  have  been  negli¬ 
gible. 

Repayment  of  loans  for  economic  aid  received  in  the  form  of  local 
currencies  in  the  years  ahead  will  reach  substantial  sums  and  care  will 
be  needed  to  avoid  putting  an  undue  strain  on  the  economies  of  the 
borrowing  countries.  If  the  payments  are  not  reloaned  or  otherwise 
utilized  in  the  borrowing  country,  that  country’s  money  supply  may 
be  reduced  to  the  point  that  the  purpose  and  objective  of  the  loan 
cannot  be  achieved.  Since  economic  development  is  a  long-time  pro¬ 
cess,  this  problem  is  almost  certain  to  arise  in  the  developing  nations. 
We  should  be  prepared  to  reloan  a  substantial  portion  of  the  repay¬ 
ments  for  further  economic  development  projects. 

Foreign  currency  holdings  of  the  United  States  in  the  year  ahead 
should  be  kept  to  a  minimum.  This  appears  to  be  desiralble  for  the 
following  reasons:  (1)  Large  holdings  of  foreign  currencies  by  the 
United  States  may  arouse  fears  of  economic  imperialism  in  newly 
independent  countries.  (2)  The  objective  of  assisting  developing  na¬ 
tions  to  raise  standards  of  living  and  to  develop  economies  can  best  be 
realized  if  we  keep  our  foreign  currency  holdings  at  work.  Attendant 
to  this  matter  will  be  uncovering  additional  prudent  uses  for  our  for¬ 
eign  currency  holdings  which  contribute  to  the  objectives  sought  by 
participating  countries. 

Establishment  and  maintenance  of  reserve  stocks,  particularly  in 
countries  with  meager  food  supplies,  should  be  part  of  a  continuing 
program.  Such  food  and  fiber  stocks  could  be  drawn  on  immediately 
if  disaster  struck  and  could  be  used  for  other  purposes  as  well.  Some 
reserve  supplies  might  be  released  in  times  of  temporary  shortages 
and  rising  prices  to  be  replaced  by  further  acquisitions  from  the 
United  States,  other  exporting  countries,  or  local  production.  Nu¬ 
merous  problems  will  arise  in  connection  with  the  establishment  and 
administration  of  reserve  food  stocks  in  other  nations  for  both  the 
supplying  and  receiving  nations.  For  example,  storage  facilities  must 
be  constructed,  stocks  will  have  to  be  rotated  and  managed  carefully 
to  prevent  losses,  and  measures  must  be  taken  to  release  stocks  so  as 
to  prevent  adverse  effect  on  local  producers  of  food. 

These  problems  can  be  solved.  The  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
these  reserves  justify,  in  our  view,  an  international  organization  such 
as  an  International  Food  and  Raw  Material  Reserve  or  a  World  Food 
and  Filter  Board.  While  the  functions  of  such  are  subject  to  negoti¬ 
ation  between  nations  participating  in  a  reserve  program,  we  see  it  as 
helping  with  such  matte  is  as  (1)  enlarging  the  number  of  exporting 
countries  to  participate  in  a  good  and  fiber  reserve,  (2)  assisting  in 
the  establishment  of  regional  reserves  to  serve  two  or  more  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries.  (3)  providing  technical  and  administrative  assistance 
in  the  establishment,  management,  and  use  of  national  reserves,  and 
(4)  assisting  with  the  problems  attendant  to  the  rotating  of  stocks. 

Farmers  1  nion  supports  enlarged  as  well  as  long-range  Public  Law 
480  program.  The  1957-58  Public  Law  480  program  was  only  half 
large  enough. 

The  long-time  extension  of  Public  Law  480-type  program  is  in  the 
interest  of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Based  on  the  analy- 
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sis  of  the  program  by  administration  officials  in  hearings  before  Sen¬ 
ate  and  House  Agriculture  Committees,  it  is  clear  that  Public  Law 
480  has  been  of  greater  benefit  to  the  country  as  a  whole  in  the  realm 
of  foreign  policy  than  an  equal  number  of  dollars  spent  in  any  other 
way.  Public  Law  480  is  a  vital  part  of  foreign  policy,  not  basically 
a  domestic  United  States  farm  program  or  a  surplus-dumping  scheme. 

Farmers  Union  supports  the  barter  provision  of  Public  Law  480, 
which  Secretary  Benson  ceased  to  administer  early  in  1957.  Barter 
provisions  should  be  retained  in  the  longer  term  extension  of  the  law 
and  Secretary  Benson  directed  to  continue  barter  operations. 

In  1954,  the  first  year  of  the  Public  Law  480  program,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  approved  68  barter  contracts  valued  at  approxi¬ 
mately  $29  million.  The  following  year,  1955,  99  contracts  valued  at 
$224  million  were  approved.  In  1956, 170  contracts  valued  at  approx¬ 
imately  $349  million  were  approved.  Barter  transactions  during  1957 
were  continued  at  approximately  the  same  rate  as  1956  until  May  28, 
when  the  program  was  cut  off  by  administrative  action.  During  its 
operation,  over  $800  million  of  commodities  were  traded  for  strategic 
goods  for  which  the  United  States  has  an  almost  insatiable  thirst, 
as  the  world’s  largest  industrial  nation. 

The  Department  acted  to  cut  off  the  barter  program,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced,  to  maintain  dollar  sales.  However,  the  record  shows  that  as 
the  barter  program  increased  so  did  the  dollar  sales  from  CCC  stocks. 
We  are  not  impressed,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  and  this  committee  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  which  they  express  the  opinion  that  the  commodities 
involved  in  barter  transactions  could  have  been  sold  for  cash. 

The  fact  is  that  with  the  cutoff  of  the  barter  program,  gross  exports 
and  cash  sales  declined  simultaneously.  In  this  connection,  we  refer 
you  to  part  V  of  the  report  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  en¬ 
titled  “Food  and  Fiber  as  a  Force  for  Freedom.” 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  carefully  noted  the  foreign  pol¬ 
icy  implications  of  the  barter  program.  They  arrived  at  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  any  advantage  accruing  to  sales  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  through  barter  was  limited  by  its  very  nature  to  small,  highly 
competitive  discounts  which  could  be  offered.  Furthermore,  they 
felt  that  facts  did  not  warrant  the  position  taken  by  other  nations  who 
expressed  concern  about  our  barter  program. 

Since  the  Department  of  Agriculture  established  the  highly  restric¬ 
tive  regulations  which  limit  the  sale  through  barter  of  commodities 
to  relatively  few  nations,  the  discounts  being  offered  under  the  present 
barter  program  are  becoming  larger.  This  is  true  because  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  sell  the  commodities  into  the  countries  which  the  Department 
approves  for  such  sales.  This  has  led  to  grain  companies  demanding 
and  receiving  larger  discounts  from  the  barter  companies  offering  ma¬ 
terials  because  of  the  greater  risks  that  must  be  run  in  disposing  of 
the  commodities.  The  most  classic  indictment  that  can  be  made  of 
the  Department’s  present  barter  procedure  is  this  inevitable  result 
which,  while  applying  to  only  a  small  volume,  has  encouraged  such 
large  discounts  as  to  give  valid  cause  for  complaint  from  friendly 
nations. 

The  record  shows  clearly  that  there  was  a  substantial  savings  in 
storage  costs  occasioned  by  the  exchange  of  the  commodities  for  the 
materials.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  statistics  show  clearly 
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that  the  storage  costs  of  the  materials  taken  is  approximately  one- 
fiftieth  of  the  storage  costs  of  the  commodities  given  in  exchange. 
Furthermore,  the  value  of  the  materials  that  have  been  accepted  has 
increased  substantially  over  their  value  at  the  time  of  acquisition. 

Operation  of  the  barter  program  before  May  1957,  brought  into  our 
country  needed  strategic  materials.  As  time  goes  on  these  materials 
will  be  of  increasing  importance  as  a  part  or  our  total  national  re¬ 
sources.  We  need,  therefore,  to  cultivate  sources  of  supply  by  restor¬ 
ing  the  barter  program. 

In  view  of  the  past  record  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
operation  of  the  barter  program,  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to  further 
amend  Public  Law  480. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  recommend  that  language  which  we  feel 
is  necessary.  But  we  do  feel  that  the  committee  should  take  action 
to  indicate  support  for  reactivating  the  barter  program.  In  this  con¬ 
nection,  we  believe  that  the  approach  in  S.  3420  is  realistic  and  should 
be  upheld.  In  direct  ing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  continue  the 
program,  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  included  language  in 
their  bill  as  follows: 

*  *  *  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  and  within  the  limit  permitted  by  this 
section  *  *  *  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  barter  or  exchange  *  *  *. 

Farmers’  Union  strongly  endorses  the  operation  of  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  maximum  level  consistent  with  practical  business  prin¬ 
ciples  and  world  market  conditions.  We  believe  that  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  operated  in  such  a  way  as  to  approach  the  goal  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Senate  bill,  but  we  do  not  believe  that  barter  contracts 
or  agreements  should  be  approved  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  the 
transactions  being  offered. 

In  order  to  reach  the  goal  established  in  S.  3420,  we  believe  that 
barter  contracts  should  not  be  so  severely  restricted  as  under  present 
limited  operation  of  the  program,  but  available  through  the  exporters 
to  all  of  the  free  nations. 

The  United  States  is  fortunate  in  having  the  abundant  food  and 
fiber  supplies  without  which  a  Public  Law  480  program  would  not 
have  been  possible.  We  believe  that  because  of  the  foreign-policy 
aspect  of  the  program  the  benefits  accrue  to  all  United  States  citizens, 
not  just  farmers.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  costs  of  the  program 
should  be  charged  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  not  solely  to  farmers 
and  farm  programs. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Downs,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  state¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Downs.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  you  here.  I  am  sure  the 
committee  will  consider  the  views  you  have  expressed. 

I  should  like  to  comment  on  one  matter  in  your  statement,  on  page  3, 
where  you  say : 

It  is  a  matter  of  conviction  with  us  that  it  is  morally  wrong  to  permit  starva¬ 
tion  and  malnutrition  to  exist  anywhere  in  the  world  if  there  is  productive 
capacity  to  fill  the  need. 

In  addition  to  that  statement,  you  say  that  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  a  permanent  program. 

Does  that  mean  you  are  in  favor  of  utilizing  the  full  productive 
capability  of  American  agriculture  if  necessary  to  feed  the  people  of 
the  world  ? 
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Mr. Downs.  Ido. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Yes.  Mr.  Downs,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  very  fine  presentation. 

Mr.  Downs.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Congressman. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  say  on  page  10 : 

In  view  of  the  past  record  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  operation  of 
the  barter  program,  we  believe  it  is  necessary  to  further  amend  Public  Law  480. 

Now,  after  that  statement,  after  the  language  in  our  Report  No. 
1716  where  we  clearly  stated  “barter”  as  a  priority  method  of  dis¬ 
posal,  and  after  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Berger  yesterday,  do  you  believe, 
in  view  of  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Berger,  that  unless  we  put  some  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  law  making  barter  possible,  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  under  Mr.  Berger  would  promote  barter  ? 

Mr.  Downs.  I  do  not  think  so.  I  would  think  that  you  will  have 
to  spell  it  out. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  think  it  is  the  clear  intention  of  the  administration 
under  Mr.  Berger  to  kill  barter  and  they  have  successfully  done  it. 
It  has  gone  from  a  gross  of  almost  $1  billion  to  where  it  is  now  down 
to  only  $11  million,  and  all  the  strong  language  we  can  put  in  the 
report  will  not  make  him  change  that  unless  we  have  some  language 
in  the  law  to  say,  “We  believe  in  barter.  Barter  is  necessary  for  na¬ 
tional  defense,  it  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  our  country,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  move  our  agricultural  surpluses  and  you  must  follow 
that  principle.” 

Unless  we  have  some  language  which  directs  him  to  do  that,  you  do 
not  believe  he  will  pay  any  attention  to  the  strongest  language  in 
a  recommendation  ? 

Mr.  Downs.  No  sir ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Downs.  The  com¬ 
mittee  will  adjourn  until  tomorrow  morning  at  10  o’clock. 

(Whereupon,  at  11 :  55  a.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.  m.,  May  7, 1958.) 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  7,  1958 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10:  05  a.  m., 
in  room  1310,  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley 
(chairman)  presiding. 

Mr.  Gatiiings  (presiding).  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Gathings.  On  the  record. 

I  would  like  to  read  for  the  record  a  letter  received  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  under  date  of  May  5,  to  Chairman  Cooley,  giving 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  State  with  respect  to  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480 : 

Dear  Mr.  Cooi.ey:  The  Department  of  State  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
express  its  support  of  continuation  of  Public  Law  4S0  and  to  supplement  the 
presentation  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  program. 

The  Department  of  State  recognizes  that  the  primary  purpose  of  Public  Law 
480  is  to  reduce  the  size  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  and  to  develop  new  markets 
for  American  farm  products  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that  disposal 
of  surplus  commodities  under  the  act  serves  important  foreign-policy  objectives. 

The  bulk  of  our  title  I  sales  is  to  underdeveloped  countries,  many  of  which 
have  serious  foreign  exchange  problems.  In  such  cases,  we  are  able  to  help 
them  over  difficult  periods  by  supplying  food  and  fiber  for  local  currencies,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  use  their  scarce  foreign  exchange  to  purchase  needed  capital 
goods.  In  addition,  we  contribute  to  their  economic  development  through 
foreign-currency  loans  under  section  104a  (g)  of  the  act.  We  believe  that  the 
latter  will  help  significantly  in  attaining  the  long-run  objective  of  strengthening 
the  basic  economy  and  provide  the  basis  for  continued  political  stability  in  those 
countries.  This,  in  turn,  will  result  in  better  potential  customers  for  United 
States  products. 

One  major  problem  in  connection  with  economic  development  is  the  large 
backlog  of  foreign  currencies  which  have  not  been  put  to  use.  I  am  glad  to  inform 
you  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  this  situation  and  that  simultaneous 
negotiation  of  the  sales  and  loan  agreements  is  now  taking  place.  This  should 
help  materially  in  effecting  a  wider  utilization  of  foreign  currencies  to  finance 
economic  development  projects. 

An  essential  element  in  the  economic  development  of  the  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  is  the  education  and  training  of  people  within  these  countries.  Foreign 
currencies  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  have  been  used  for  educa¬ 
tional  programs  related  to  economic  development  with  considerable  success,  and 
this  use  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  should  be  expanded.  These  countries 
are  sorely  in  need  of  skilled,  semiskilled  workers,  trained  administrators, 
teachers,  and  technicians.  Foreign  currencies  can  be  used  most  effectively  to 
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speed  up  this  process  and  to  make  a  start  toward  raising  the  general  level  of 
education. 

The  Department  has  a  particular  interest  in  the  utilization  of  Public  Law  480 
foreign  currencies  for  its  educational  exchange  program.  It  would  like  to  ex¬ 
tend  those  uses  as  provided  in  S.  3420  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  Section  2  of  the 
Senate  bill  will  permit  more  effective  use  of  these  currencies  for  educational 
exchanges  and  assistance  in  support  of  American  educational  institutions  and 
activities  abroad.  The  Department  will  be  glad  to  furnish  such  further  de¬ 
tailed  information  as  the  committee  may  desire  concerning  the  nature  and  con¬ 
templated  scope  of  these  activities. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary. 


I  would  like  to  submit  this  for  the  record. 
(The  letter  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee, 
House  of  Representatives. 


Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  5, 1958. 


Dear  Mr.  Cooley  :  The  Department  of  State  appreciates  the  opportunity  to 
express  its  support  of  continuation  of  Public  Law  480  and  to  supplement  the 
presentation  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  program. 

The  Department  of  State  recognizes  that  the  primary  purpose  of  Public  Law 
480  is  to  reduce  the  size  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  and  to  develop  new  mar¬ 
kets  for  American  farm  products  abroad.  At  the  same  time,  we  believe  that 
disposal  of  surplus  commodities  under  the  act  serves  important  foreign-policy 
objectives. 

The  bulk  of  our  title  I  sales  is  to  underdeveloped  countries,  many  of  which 
have  serious  foreign  exchange  problems.  In  such  cases,  we  are  able  to  help 
them  over  difficult  periods  by  supplying  food  and  fiber  for  local  currencies,  and 
thus  enable  them  to  use  their  scarce  foreign  exchange  to  purchase  needed  capi¬ 
tal  goods.  In  addition,  we  contribute  to  their  economic  development  through 
foreign  currency  loans  under  section  104  (g)  of  the  act.  We  believe  that  the 
latter  will  help  significantly  in  attaining  the  long-run  objective  of  strengthening 
the  basic  economy  and  provide  the  basis  for  continued  political  stability  in  those 
countries.  This,  in  turn,  will  result  in  better  potential  customers  for  United 
States  products. 

One  major  problem  in  connection  with  economic  development  is  the  large  back¬ 
log  of  foreign  currencies  which  have  not  been  put  to  use.  I  am  glad  to  inform 
you  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  this  situation  and  that  simultaneous 
negotiation  of  the  sales  and  loan  agreements  is  now  taking  place.  This  should 
help  materially  in  effecting  a  wider  utilization  of  foreign  currencies  to  finance 
economic  development  projects. 

An  essential  element  in  the  economic  development  of  the  less  developed 
countries  is  the  education  and  training  of  people  within  these  countries.  For¬ 
eign  currencies  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  have  been  used  for 
educational  programs  related  to  economic  development  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess  and  this  use  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department  should  be  expanded.  These 
countries  are  sorely  in  need  of  skilled,  semiskilled  workers,  trained  adminis¬ 
trators,  teachers,  and  technicians.  Foreign  currencies  can  be  used  most  effec¬ 
tively  to  speed  up  this  process  and  to  make  a  start  toward  raising  the  general 
level  of  education. 

The  Department  has  a  particular  interest  in  the  utilization  of  Public  Law 
480  foreign  currencies  for  its  educational  exchange  program.  It  would  like  to 
extend  those  uses  as  provided  in  S.  3420  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  Section  2 
of  the  Senate  bill  will  permit  more  effective  use  of  these  currencies  for  educa¬ 
tional  exchanges  and  assistance  in  support  of  American  educational  institutions 
and  activities  abroad.  The  Department  will  be  glad  to  furnish  such  further 
detailed  information  as  the  committee  may  desire  concerning  the  nature  and 
contemplated  scope  of  these  activities. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Thomas  C.  Mann,  Assistant  Secretary. 


Mr.  Gathings.  The  first  witness  on  the  list  this  morning  is  Mr. 
Samuel  Giudici. 
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Is  Mr.  Giudici  present  ? 

Mr.  Giudici.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Mr.  Giudici. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  E.  GIUDICI,  OF  LIMA,  PERU,  REPRESENT¬ 
ING  C.  B.  FOX  CO.,  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Mr.  Giudici.  Mr.  Chairman,  gentlemen,  the  recommendations  ad¬ 
vocated  herein  are  designed  to  increase  the  sales  of  wheat  and  other 
surplus  agricultural  products  on  a  dollar  basis,  with  foreign 
countries. 

Briefly  stated,  it  recommends  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  sell  these 
products  through  United  States  exporters  to  foreign  customers  on  a 
straight  credit  basis,  placing  the  financial  responsibility  upon  the 
foreign  client  and  eliminating  the  costly  necessity  of  the  opening  of 
foreign  letters  of  credit  through  foreign  banks  and  the  further  costly 
need  for  a  confirmation  of  this  credit  by  a  United  States  bank. 

The  writer  is  located  in  a  South  American  country,  representing 
C.  B.  Fox  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  grain  exporters;  and  he  has  had  14 
years’  experience  observing  the  great  difficulties  encountered  selling 
United  States  grains  in  competition  with  Argentina  and  other  foreign 
grains. 

Argentina  sells  at  prices — for  wheat  at  least — of  about  $6  a  metric 
ton  on  an  f.  o.  b.  basis  belowT  United  States  wheats  of  like  quality. 

Consequently,  it  is  necessary  to  devise  some  method  to  eliminate 
this  disparity  to  make  our  wheats  salable. 

This  can  be  done  by  lowering  the  cost  of  financing  to  the  borrower. 

It  is  a  true  fact  that  in  most  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  the 
costs  of  financing  imports  are  extremely  heavy. 

Borrowers  must  pay  from  10  to  14  percent  a  year  for  loans  from 
their  banks,  and  the  cost  of  opening  a  letter  of  credit  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  runs  from  1%  percent  to  2  percent,  and  when  these  costs  are 
added  to  the  li/^-percent-a-year  charge  for  confirmation  of  a  foreign 
bank  credit  by  a  United  States  bank,  the  total  finance  charge  averages 
close  to  15  percent. 

The  uncertainties  of  the  rate  of  exchange  between  these  countries 
and  United  States  dollars  adds  an  added  cost  often  exorbitant;  for 
example,  the  cost  of  covering  the  possible  exchange  depreciation. 

All  in  all,  it  can  be  figured  that  $70-a-ton  United  States  wheat  costs 
the  importer  in  foreign  countries  an  additional  10  United  States  dol¬ 
lars  a  ton  for  finance  charges. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  well-devised  plan  of  credit 
sales  has  helped  to  close  the  gap  between  the  costs  of  foreign  and 
United  States  wheats. 

The  maximum  credit  term  under  this  plan  is  3  years,  which  is 
coupled  with  an  extremely  low  rate  of  interest,  currently  approxi¬ 
mately  3  percent  per  annum.  This  plan  is  very  beneficial. 

Calculating  the  saving  on  an  interest  rate  of,  say,  12  percent  per 
annum  in  those  countries  and  the  3-percent  rate  of  CCC,  on  $70  wheat 
or  9-percent  saving  reduces  the  United  States  cost  from  $70  a  metric 
ton  to  about  $65  a  metric  ton. 

However,  this  saving  is  to  a  considerable  part  offset  by  the  require¬ 
ment  of  CCC  that  the  foreign  buyer  open  a  letter  of  credit  to  guaran- 
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tee  payment.  This,  plus  the  additional  cost  of  the  confirmation  by 
a  United  States  bank,  amounts  to  about  3 y2  percent  and  reduces  the 
saving  of  a  ton  of  wheat  purchased  under  the  CCC  credit  sale  from 
9  percent  to  5 14  percent,  or  from  about  $6  a  ton  to  only  about  $4  a 
ton. 

This  still  leaves  the  United  States  wheats  some  $3  a  ton  above  Ar¬ 
gentine  and  other  producing  countries’  costs.  The  foreign  millers 
must  of  necessity  purchase  the  lower  cost  wheats. 

The  CCC  should  be  authorized  to  sell  on  straight  credit  terms 
freeing  the  buyer  from  the  costly  necessity  of  the  presently  needed 
financial  guaranty.  Such  authorization  would  facilitate  the  selling 
of  United  States  wheats  on  the  world  markets  on  an  equal  price  basis 
as  other  producing  countries. 

In  Peru  alone  I  estimate  that  commercial  sales  of  United  States 
wheats  would  be  increased  by  some  50,000  tons  annually  should  such 
a  plan  be  adopted. 

1  he.  credit  risk  in  selling  to  the  millers  in  forign  countries  through 
United  States  exporters  would  be  considerably  less  in  my  opinion 
than  the  risk  involved  selling  under  Public  Law  480,  wherein  the 
proceeds  are  to  a  large  extent  loaned  back  to  the  country  and  payable 
back  in  some  20  years. 

A  foreign  country  unable  to  repay  on  due  date  would  be  impervious 
to  usual  commercial  collection  methods  and  might  postpone  repav- 
ment  indefinitely. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  privately  owned  miller  could  not  evade  his 
responsibility  and  would  be  obliged  to  close  out  his  business  were  he 
to  default,  and  the  usual  commercial  legal  redress  could  be  obtained. 

It  is  recommended  that  such  arrangements  be  entered  into  only  with 
firms  of  recognized  financial  and  commercial  standing;  be  limited  to 
25  percent,  approximately,  of  their  milling  capacity,  and  that  the 
credit  terms  be  limited  to  18  months  instead  of  the  usual,  the  possible, 
3-year  terms  under  CCC. 

This  proposal  would  have  no  adverse  effect  on  United  States  bank- 
ing,  as  it  would  only  make  possible  business  that  could  not  otherwise 
be  effected. 

Credit  is  essential  to  business,  and  the  above  proposal  would,  in 
effect,  increase  the  credit  of  the  importers  and  millers  who  are  often 
sorely  limited  by  their  local  bankers  at  the  heaviest  crop-buying 
periods.  J  * 

It  is  believed  that  a  simple  directive  from  this  committee  would 
free  the  CCC  Board  of  Directors  from  their  present  responsibility  of 
accounting  on  a  guaranteed  basis  for  their  credit  sales  and  would 
greatly  increase  sales  of  I'nited  States  wheats  and  other  agricultural 
products  abroad. 

Mr.  (Lathings.  I  wonder,  Mr.  Giudici,  if  you  would  give  us  your 
home  city  and  your  background,  something  for  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Giudici.  My  home  city  now - 

I  have  been  14  years  in  Peru,  in  Lima,  Peru.  My  home  city  in  the 
States  is  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island.  That  is  a  part  of  New  York 
City. 

I  have  been  in  the  importing-exporting  business  all  my  life,  and  have 
represented  C.  B.  Fox  Co.  in  Peru  in  the  sales  of  grain  for  about 
8  years. 
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I  was  formerly  the  Chief  Special  Representative  of  the  Board  of 
Economic  Warfare  for  the  United  States  in  Peru  for  some  time  during 
the  last  war. 

Mr.  Gathings.  We  are  delighted  to  have  your  views  and  observa¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  this  program. 

Any  questions  ?  [Several  responses.] 

Mr.  Gathtngs.  I  believe  Mr.  Harrison  is  first. 

Mr.  Harrison.  I  would  like  to  ask,  Mr.  Giudici,  if  the  problem  that 
you  present  here  is  true  in  other  countries,  that  is,  other  producing 
countries — do  they  present  the  same  problem  as  does  the  Argentine? 

The  one  you  mention  here  is  Argentina  alone. 

Mr.  Giudici.  You  mean  the  same  problem  of  the  buying  country? 

Mr.  Harrison.  You  mentioned  Argentina  as  being  the  one  country 
that  is  selling  below  world-market  prices. 

Mr.  Giudici.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  you  mentioned  $6  a  ton? 

Mr.  Giudici.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Now  are  there  other  countries  that  we  compete  with 
that  present  that,  same  problem  ? 

Mr.  Giudici.  That  also  undersell  United  States  wheat? 

Mr.  Harrison.  Yes. 

Mr.  Giudici.  As  a  rule,  Canada. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  your  method  of  meeting  this  underselling  is  by 
reducing  the  finance  charges  to  the  miller,  directly  to  the  miller. 

Is  that  right! 

Mr.  Giudici.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation — under  Public  Law  480,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  meet  foreign  competition. 
He  does  that  by  the  establishment  of  an  export  subsidy,  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  decided  every  day,  which  is  based  on  a  great  many  factors. 

But  this  export  subsidy  does  not  meet  foreign  competition — in 
wheats,  at  least — in  every  market. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  Public  Law  480,  the  intent  of  it  was  not  to 
undersell  the  world  market. 

Mr.  Giudici.  That  is  right.  Yes,  we  understand  that. 

However,  as  the  setup  is,  we  not  only  do  not  undersell,  but  we 
overoffer  by  about  $6  a  ton. 

And  the  export  subsidy  applies,  not  only  to  Public  Law  480,  but 
to  dollar  wheats. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Well,  Public  Law  480  gives  us  the  chance  to  sell 
to  countries  and  to  accept  their  currencies,  and  that  is  the  advantage 
we  have  over  some  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Giudici.  That  is  right :  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Now,  we  run  into  some  difficulties  here  in  the  way 
of  underselling  the  world  market,  and  Public  Law  480  is  supposed 
to  sell  at  the  world  market  prices.  But  the  Argentine,  as  expressed 
here,  is  selling  at  $6  a  ton,  or  approximately,  under  the  world 
market  ? 

Mr.  Giudici.  Under  United  States  markets. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  your  method  of  meeting  that  particular  road¬ 
block  is  to  decrease  the  financing  to  the  miller,  or  I  guess  it  would 
be  the  miller  in  this  case  ? 

Mr.  Giudici.  The  miller,  yes. 
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Without  any  additional  further  export  subsidy  or  any  other  money 
out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  if  this  miller  goes  to  his  own  bank  to  borrow 
money,  it  costs  him  in  the  neighborhood  of  12  to  14  percent;  is  that 
right  ? 

Mr.  Giudici.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harrison.  And  do  they  apply  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  for 
a  loan  ? 

Mr.  Giudici.  Yes,  sir.  Quite  a  few  of  them  have,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Has  it  been  granted  ? 

Mr.  Giudici.  And  the  Export-Import  Bank,  on  the  particular 
miller  that  I  have  in  mind,  has  granted  a  line  of  credit  to  this  miller 
on  the  basis  of  a  year ;  however,  demanding  that  the  miller  open  a 
letter  of  credit  from  his  local  bank  in  their  favor  to  guarantee  their 
repayment. 

Mr.  Harrison.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  of  the  Export-Import 

Bank  ?  ... 

Mr.  Giudici.  Approximately  5y2  percent,  a  very  fair  rate  of  interest. 
But  the  cost  of  opening  the  letter  of  credit  and  of  the  bank  endors¬ 
ing  each  one  of  the  drafts  drawn  under  that  credit  would  come  to 
about  31/2  percent. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Which  would  increase  their  total  price  ? 

Mr.  Giudici.  Yes,  sir.  Three  and  a  half  percent  on  $70  wheat  is 
about  $2.40  a  ton. 

Mr.  Harrison.  So,  we  have  not  gained  very  much  by  obtaining  a 
loan  from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  when  the  loan  has  to  be  guaran¬ 
teed  by  their  local  bank  ? 

Mr.  Giudici.  No,  sir. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  see  no  particular  benefit. 

If  the  miller  gets  his  own  local  bank  to  open  a  letter  of  credit,  that 
bank  can  open  a  letter  of  credit  to  any  bank  in  the  United  States, 
private  bank.  They  would  charge,  perhaps,  a  little  more  interest,  may¬ 


be  6  percent. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Your  suggestion  is  for  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  loan  directly  to  the  miller. 

Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Giudici.  Not  to  loan  to  the  miller — to  sell  the  wheat  through 
one  of  these  United  States  exporters  on  the  responsibility  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  miller. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Bather  than  selling  to  the  Government,  they  would 
sell  directly  to  the  miller  and  accept  his  collateral,  whatever  that 
may  be  ? 

Mr.  Giudici.  Well,  whatever  financial  arrangements  they  could 
make ;  yes.  The  Government  would  not  enter  into  it. 

The  Commodity  Credit  would  sell  through,  say,  any  American  ex¬ 
porter  to  a  designated  buyer  down  there  and  relieve  the  exporter  of 
the  responsibility  of  repayment  and  placing  the  entire  responsibility 
for  repayment  on  the  foreign  buyer. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Don’t  you  think  we  would  have  a  great  many  finan¬ 
cial  dealings  throughout  the  country  if  we  undertook  that  sort  of  an 
operation  ? 

Mr.  Giudici.  Well,  we  might.  We  want  to  sell  these  products 
though. 
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Mr.  Harrison.  Yes,  we  do.  It  would  maybe  cost  more  than  it  does 
under  the  present  program.  I  see  your  plan. 

I  have  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mi*.  Anfuso.  I  have  just  one  question. 

Mr.  Giudici,  I  believe  you  said  you  represent  C.  B.  Fox  Co.? 

Mr.  Guidici.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Is  that  the  same  Fox  who  is  going  to  testify  here  this 
morning? 

Mr.  Giudici.  I  believe  Mr.  Fox  is  going  to  put  in  a  statement. 

I  represent  him  in  Peru,  not  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Smith.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  freight  rate  on  a  bushel  of 
wheat  from  Argentine  and  one  from  Western  United  States? 

Mr,  Giudici.  Well,  that  varies,  sir,  but  generally  speaking  I  would 
say  that  it  is  a  little  bit  less  from  Argentina  to,  say,  Lima;  or  to,  say, 
anyplace  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  than  it  is  from  the 
gulf  to  any  point  on  the  coast  of  South  America.  Because  when  ship¬ 
ping  from  the  gulf,  the  ship  has  to  pay  $1  a  ton  on  canal  toll  charges. 

Mr.  Smith.  And  Argentine  wheat  comes  by  rail  ? 

Mr.  Giudici.  No,  sir;  it  comes  around  the  Horn. 

Mr.  Smith.  Comes  around  the  Horn? 

Mr.  Giudici.  Yes. 

Mr.  Smith.  Is  there  enough  differential  between  the  freight  rates 
to  cause  them  to  change  from  one - 

Mr.  Giudici.  There  is  practically  no  differential. 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Thank  you  so  much,  Mr.  Giudici,  we  appreciate 
your  appearance. 

Mr.  Giudici.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  next  witness  is  J.  M.  Chambers,  2521  Connecti¬ 
cut  Avenue. 

Mr.  Chambers,  you  do  not  have  but  2  or  3  copies  of  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  adequate  copies,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Do  you  have  an  associate  here  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  Mr.  Stanley  Groggins 
of  M.  Golodetz  &  Co.,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  our  Government  busi¬ 
ness  for  some  18  years. 

Mr.  Gathings.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  gentlemen. 

I  wonder  if  you  want  to  submit  your  statement,  and  then  talk  ex¬ 
temporaneously  ? 

Air.  Chambers.  That  is  what  I  was  going  to  suggest,  sir. 

STATEMENT  OF  J.  M.  CHAMBERS,  REPRESENTATIVE  OF  M.  GOLO¬ 
DETZ  &  CO.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  STANLEY  GROGGINS 

Mr.  Chambers.  In  the  interest  of  time,  I  will  try  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  may  proceed  in  your  own  way. 

Air.  Chambers.  Air.  Chairman,  I  represent  AI.  Golodetz  &  Co.,  of 
New  York  City.  Since  1940  we  have  been  supplying  the  United  States 
Government  with  ores  and  minerals.  In  the  field  of  manganese  and 
chrome  we  have  been  one  of  the  largest  suppliers  to  the  strategic  and 
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critical  stockpile.  We  have  been  participating  in  the  barter  program 
to  a  significant  degree. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Public  Law  480,  as  you  all  know,  is  entitled 
“The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act.”  It  stated 
certain  policies  that  it  was  designed  to  carry  out.  Its  basic  purpose, 
according  to  the  legislation,  was  to  bring  about  a  greater  utilization 
and  enjoyment  at  home  and  abroad  and  among  friendly  foreign  na¬ 
tions  of  the  abundance  of  food  and  fiber  produced  on  the  farms  of  the 
United  States. 

When  this  law  was  enacted,  the  Congress  took  careful  note  of  the 
fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  not  been  carrying  out,  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  the  authority  granted  it  to  barter  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Charter  Act  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of'  1949.  By 
Public  Law  480  it  specifically  directed  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  barter  or  exchange  surplus  commodities  for  strategic  materials 
which  were  less  likely  to  deteriorate  and  would  be  cheaper  to  store. 
That  the  Congress  intended  that  this  be  done  is  clearly  set  out  in  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  this  legislation,  where,  among  other  things, 
it  said,  and  I  quote— 

that  one  of  the  important  amendments  is  to  establish  barter  as  a  priority  disposal 
method. 

As  you  know,  that  law  was  approved  in  1954.  Agriculture  did, 
thereafter,  establish  a  reasonably  sized  and  meaningful  barter  pro¬ 
gram.  However,  without  warning,  in  April  of  1957,  the  program  was 
suspended.  Then  on  May  28,  1957,  the  directive  came  out,  which  has 
been  discussed  so  frequently  here,  which  resulted  in  the  program  prac¬ 
tically  being  killed. 

Up  until  the  time  of  its  suspension,  close  to  $900  million  worth  of 
commodities  had  been  disposed  of  through  the  barter  program.  This 
accomplished  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  act  which  was  to  help 
dispose  of  surpluses.  However,  since  May  28  of  last  year  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  consummated  contracts  in  an  amount  less  than  $25  million. 

Now,  we  do  not  know  why,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  done,  but 
it  is  clear  that  within  the  Department  there  is  much  opposition  to 
the  program.  Mr.  Berger,  in  testifying  before  your  committee,  said 
that  the  program  had  been  curtailed  for  hard  business  reasons.  Ap¬ 
parently,  from  his  testimony,  these  reasons  were  based  primarily  on 
the  opinion  that  so-called  barter  sales  were  displacing  cash  sales,  and 
he  said  he  had  found  himself  in  the  position  of  competing  with  him¬ 
self  for  sales  into  what  he  calls  hard-currency  countries.  Give  him 
credit  for  consistency,  because  in  earlier  testimony  before  your  com¬ 
mittee,  and  before  the  Senate  committee,  he  testified  in  a  similar  vein. 
In  each  case  he  said  that  it  was  his  opinion,  and  that  he  did  not  have 
the  facts  on  which  to  base  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  perhaps  the  only  place  where  I  agree 
with  Mr.  Berger’s  testimony.  He  had  no  data  to  support  his  opinion. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  until  this  committee,  as  well  as  the  Senate  commit¬ 
tee,  requested  these  data,  and  that  have  since  been  released  by  the 
Senate  committee,  Agriculture  had  no  record  on  which  to  base  a  de¬ 
cision  of  this  kind.  This  information  was  furnished  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year  to  the  Congress,  was  based  on  data  which  extended  through 
October  1957.  Please  remember  that  the  barter  program  ran  through 
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May  1957,  so  the  report  reflects  a  very  short  period  of  time,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  in  which  barter  was  not  operative. 

These  data  did  not  support  the  position  that  Agriculture  had  taken. 
To  the  contrary,  they  showed  clearly  that  each  year  that  barter  in¬ 
creased,  cash  sales  increased,  as  did  our  gross  exports  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  Similarly,  after  the  program  was  cut  off, 
our  gross  exports  started  to  drop,  and  there  are  clear  indications  that 
the  cash  sales  from  CCC  stocks  are  also  off. 

Mr.  Berger  argued  that  there  were  other  factors  for  these  changing 
figures  and  I  am  sure  that  there  well  may  be.  But  in  the  absence  of 
evidence  of  these  other  factors  which  might  be  affecting  the  program, 
it  would  appear  that  we  must  take  the  statistics  that  Agriculture  has 
furnished  and  draw  our  conclusions  from  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to  submit  for  the 
record  as  a  part  of  my  statement  the  tables  to  which  I  have  referred, 
that  show  the  exports  from  CCC  stocks  due  to  barter  and  to  cash  sales. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  Without  objection,  they  will  go  in  the  record  at  this 
point. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 
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U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  barter  transactions  by  calendar  years  from  1950  through  October  1957  (based  on  program  operating  records ) 
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U.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture  barter  transactions— Value  of  materials  taken 
other  than  those  on  the  list  of  stockpile  items  for  calendar  years  1950  through 
October  1957 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Agency  and  material 

1950 

1951 

1952 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

(April) 

IOA: 

Blankets,  wool _ _ 

0.2 

Cotton  yarn . . . . 

0.1 

2.4 

1.4 

Fertilizer . . . . 

5.8 

6.9 

.8 

19.8 

6.5 

.8 

4.1 

Silk,  raw . . 

Defense: 

Boron  minerals _ _ 

Fertilizer.  ..  _  . 

15.2 

Soybeans _  ... 

7.4 

French  housing _ 

50.0 

AEC: 

Thorium  nitrate . . 

8.8 

4  5 

Zirconium  sponge . . 

Total . 

7.4 

5.8 

7.7 

35.2 

3.9 

23.7 

50.0 

V.  8.  Department  of  Agriculture — Export  of  agricultural  commodities 


[In  millions  of  dollars) 


Calen- 

Calen- 

Calen- 

Calen- 

Janu- 

April- 

July- 

Exports  as  a  result  of — 

dar 

dar 

dar 

dar 

ary- 

June 

Sep- 

year 

year 

year 

year 

March 

1957 

tern  her 

1953 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

1957 

I.  Dollar  sales: 

A.  Other  than  CCC  stocks _ 

B.  CCC  stocks: 

2, 289. 1 

2, 112. 2 

1,688.7 

1,314.6 

750.2 

340.5 

162.2 

1.  Cash _ _ 

147.9 

344.2 

349. 1 

1, 071.7 
4.0 

i  2  19. 2 

129.8 

3  437.  4 

2.  Credit _ 

(‘) 

97.4 

2.0 

13.7 

II.  Barter  sales . .  .  ......  . . 

14.0 

29.9 

224.1 

349.6 

87.7 

68.0 

III.  Foreign  currency  sales  under  title 

I,  Public  Law  480  . .  .. 

266. 0 

604.5 

310.7 

334.0 

160.0 

IV.  Sales  financed  by  ICA  programs... 
V.  Other  programs,  including  dona- 

350.6 

497.0 

362.0 

434.5 

73.5 

113.2 

72.8 

tions _ _  _ 

42.2 

60.0 

404.7 

378.8 

69.6 

121. 1 

47.7 

Total  exports . 

2, 843. 8 

3, 043. 3 

3, 194. 6 

4, 167.7 

1, 282. 2 

1, 128. 3 

961.8 

1  Denotes  credit. 

*  Upland  cotton  export  cash  sales  reclassified  to  title  I,  Public  Law  480  program. 

*  Includes  cotton  sales  made  earlier  in  1957  but  not  invoiced  until  August  and  reclassification  of  some  of 
these  cotton  cash  sales  to  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  is  anticipated. 

4  Less  than  $10,000. 

Explanation:  Above  data  reflects  dollar  proceeds  at  export  market  values,  except  title  II,  Public  Law 
480,  and  other  donations  included  under  (V)  at  CCC  cost.  These  programs  export  values  have  been  de¬ 
ducted  from  the  total  exports,  the  residue  is  reflected  as  “Dollar  sales,  other  than  CCC  stocks.” 


Mr.  Chambers.  Now  it  would  appear  there  are  other  factors  of  a 
hard  business  nature  which  should  have  been  considered  and  which 
should  have  encouraged  carrying  out  this  program  to  a  maximum. 
The  fact  that  we  have  a  storage  bill  for  our  commodities  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $1  million  per  day  should  be  a  very  cogent  reason  why  most 
hardheaded  businessmen  would  try  to  reduce  their  inventories.  For 
this  reason  alone  Agriculture  probably  should  have  been  very  anxious 
to  carry  out  the  specific  directive  that  Congress  gave  it  in  Public 
Law  480. 

However,  there  are  other  values  which  have  accrued  to  our  country 
as  a  result  of  this  program  that  are  much  more  persuasive. 

First  of  all,  the  values  of  the  materials  taken  by  Agriculture  in 
exchange  for  the  agricultural  commodities  as  of  October  31,  1957 — 
and  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  ’ncluded  in  this  same  table — has  increased 
some  $57  million.  While  there  may  be  temporary  fluctuations  in  the 
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value  of  these  materials,  they  will  certainly  increase  in  value  as  world 
stocks  diminish. 

Second,  the  annual  storage  costs  of  the  materials  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  commodities  as  of  October  31,  1957,  is  only  $3,700,000  as 
compared  to  $106  million  annual  rental  for  the  commodities  given  in 
exchange.  And  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  in  Agriculture’s  own 
figures,  which  I  have  had  put  in  the  record. 

Third,  since  the  commodities  were  sold  through  normal  commercial 
channels,  they  were  in  effect  merely  another  sale  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  difference  in 
the  world  markets  between  a  so-called  barter  sale  and  a  so-called  dollar 
sale.  The  commodities  are  purchased  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  any  other  commodities  are 
purchased  and  are  sold  abroad  for  hard  cash. 

I  understand  that  testimony  will  later  be  given  on  this  point  by  the 
Commodity  people  who  are  present  here  today.  The  statements  of 
Agriculture  concerning  the  adverse  effect  that  the  barter  program  has 
had  on  the  prices  paid  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should 
be  examined  most  carefully  with  these  witnesses. 

Fourth,  because  the  so-called  barter  sales  are  tied  in  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  materials  to  be  delivered  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  the  funds  engendered  by  the  sale  of  these  commodities  abroad  are 
used  to  purchase  the  materials  that  are  delivered  to  Agriculture. 
The  economy  of  the  nations  of  the  free  world  that  sell  these  materials 
is  thereby  increased  by  these  sales.  In  most  cases,  these  materials  could 
not  have  been  sold  in  the  quantities  and  at  the  time  that  they  were  sold 
but  for  the  fact  that  a  market  was  created  for  them  through  the  barter 
arrangements,  which  did  not  otherwise  exist.  These  contributions  to 
the  improvement  of  the  economy  of  the  free  world  are  an  important 
part  of  the  foreign-policy  benefits  derived  from  this  program.  And 
parenthetically,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  of  the  nations,  or  many  of  the 
nations,  that  are  selling  these  materials  are  nations  whose  economy 
we  are  aiding  through  our  foreign-aid  programs  and  other  types  of 
Government  aid. 

Fifth,  in  addition  to  the  payment  for  the  materials  mentioned 
above,  which  goes  into  the  free  world  nations,  the  transportation  costs 
of  the  commodities  and  materials  are  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  the  commodities.  Fifty  percent  of  the  shipments  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  must  be  on  American-fiag  vessels.  As  a  result,  American  ship¬ 
ping  profited  materially  by  the  shipment  of  materials. 

Sixth,  under  procedures  which  were  permitted  until  near  the  end 
of  the  barter  program,  American  processors  of  foreign  ores  could 
offer  semiprocessed  materials  which  were  paid  for  out  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  the  commodities.  The  incalculable  benefits  that  resulted 
to  the  management  and  the  employees  of  this  significant  segment  of 
our  American  industry  did  much  to  sustain  them  through  the  early 
stages  of  the  present  depression  and  the  cessation  of  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  has  denied  a  market  to  them  which,  if  now  available,  would  do 
much  to  help  them  through  this  trying  period  of  financial  unrest.  It 
is  my  understanding,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  testimony  on  this  point  will 
be  given  by  representatives  of  this  industry  later  during  the  hearing. 

Seventh,  the  countries  who  sold  the  materials,  as  a  result  of  the  sale 
of  the  commodities  received  hard  currency  in  payment  for  them. 
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They  thereby  increased  their  dollar  balances,  and  with  those  dollars 
they  could  purchase  additional  items  from  America,  which  must  have 
helped  our  economy  and  secured  needed  materials  for  those  countries. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  factors,  and  each  of  them  I  submit  is  a 
hardheaded  business  factor,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  prac¬ 
tically  killed  the  program. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  of  alleged  displacement  of  cash  sales 
I  have  covered  briefly  in  my  statement,  but  1  know  more  competent 
witnesses  than  I  will  be  discussing  that  and  with  your  permission  I 
will  exclude  that  from  my  testimony. 

Mr.  Gathings.  IIow  do  you  account  for  an  increase  in  cash  sales? 
Just  how  did  that  happen;  how  could  it  happen? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  would  like  to  defer  to  the 
witness  who  will  follow  me.  In  general  terms,  the  commodity  com¬ 
panies — and,  sir,  these  are  the  same  men  who  sell  all  the  grain  that  is 
exported  from  America — will  probably  tell  you  that  the  barter  sales 
have  given  them  greater  flexibility  in  the  way  that  they  have  handled 
all  their  sales.  And  I  think  that  they  can  explain  it  much  better  than 
I.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  facts  in  the  record,  Agriculture’s  record, 
clearly  show  that  as  barter  sales  increased  so  did  cash  sales  from  CCC 
stocks. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  Well,  I  think,  according  to  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  60  percent  of  the  exports  were  on  a  cash  basis.  Now  since 
they  practically  folded  this  program  up,  would  that  60  percent  go 
down  to  55,  or  50,  or  what  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  First  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not 
believe  from  the  standpoint  of  practicalities  there  is  any  difference  in 
the  sale  of  CCC  stocks  to  cover  a  barter  transaction,  or  a  normal  cash 
transaction.  Once  the  sale  is  made,  and  they  are  made  in  exactly  the 
same  way — the  grain  companies  will  tell  that  they  buy  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  for  barter  in  precisely  the  same  way  as 
they  buy  for  any  other  purpose.  Once  that  has  been  done,  sir,  and  the 
American  grain  is  then  sold  abroad,  I  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
seeing  any  difference  in  the  manner  of  sale  because  abroad  they  are 
being  sold  for  hard  currencies. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Please  proceed. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Thank  you. 

I  suggest,  sir,  while  I  would  be  willing,  within  my  limited  experi¬ 
ence  and  knowledge,  to  try  to  discuss  the  grain  field,  that  this  is  not 
our  field.  We  are  ores  and  minerals  people.  You  have  more  com¬ 
petent  witnesses  than  I. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hill  wishes  to  ask  you  a  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  Were  you  in  the  committee  room  yesterday  when  I  asked 
the  question  about  metals? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  I  was,  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Hull.  I  suppose  you  are  in  favor  of  just  bringing  all  the 
barter  metals  in  here  that  you  can  get  your  fingers  on,  and  close  every 
mine  in  the  United  States? 

Now,  would  you  favor  a  program  like  that?  Yes  or  no  could  be 
the  answer. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Hill,  if  you  ask  me  to  answer  yes  or  no — and  I 
am  sure,  knowing  you,  sir,  you  are  not  trying  to  put  me  in  that 
position - 
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Mr.  Hill.  I  expect  to  put  you  on  the  spot,  because  that  is  the  only 
thing  you  can  do ;  you  can  say  “yes”  or  “no.” 

Most  of  them  are  closed  now.  We  have  only  a  few  operating  in 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Hill,  I  will  answer  in  the  same  way  that  Mr. 
Lynn  answered  yesterday : 

I  will  answer  “no”  to  your  question ;  and,  having  said  that,  may  I 
explain,  expand  on  it  just  a  little  further? 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  you  this:  Then  you  can  just  cut  the  dog’s 
tail  off  a  little  at  a  time - 

Mr.  Chambers.  No,  Mr.  Hill.  I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
concern,  and  proper  concern,  for  the  status  of  the  mining  industry 
of  America. 

One  of  the  significant  things  that  is  in  the  bill  pending  before  us — 
and  that  was  in  the  Senate  bill  before  the  barter  provisions  were 
stricken  out  in  the  Senate — there  is  new  language,  sir,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  the  domestic  mining  industry  to  participate  in  the 
barter  program,  which  they  could  not  do  under  the  law  before. 

Now  that  is  No.  1. 

Secondly,  sir,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  taken  a  single  ore  or  mineral  which  has  not  been  discussed  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  probably  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  Department  of  the  Interior  certainly  is  looking  out 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  for  the  domestic  mining  industry. 

And,  specifically,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  lead  and  zinc. 

The  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  long  ago,  decided  that  we  had 
more  lead  and  zinc  than  we  needed  for  the  strict  requirements  of  our 
national  stockpile.  But  they  also,  apparently,  recognized  that  we  had 
to  do  something  to  try  and  keep  the  lead  and  zinc  industries  reason¬ 
ably  healthy,  so  they  continued  their  dollar  acquisition  program, 
which,  as  you  know,  has  recently  been  terminated. 

But  here  is  what  the  barter  program  did  for  the  lead  and  zinc 
business,  Mr.  Hill.  I  recognize  that  there  are  two  types  of  lead  and 
zinc  mining  in  this  country :  one,  which  you  referred  to  yesterday, 
where  they  mine  with  bulldozers;  and  the  other  a  more  formal  com¬ 
mon  operation.  But  both  have  benefited  from  the  barter  program. 

When  the  barter  program  was  in,  and  on  a  careful  procurement 
basis,  Agriculture  was  draining  surpluses  off  the  world  markets  and 
putting  them  into  the  supplemental  stockpile,  which  cannot  be 
touched  except  by  joint  resolution  of  the  Congress.  Through  this 
they  were  supporting  the  world  market  prices  of  lead  and  zinc.  And 
you  had  a  16  to  price  on  one,  and  a  13  to  131/2  cents  on  the  other. 

Immediately  following  the  cessation  of  the  barter  program,  Mr. 
Hill,  the  prices  on  lead  and  zinc  went  down  to  the  deplorable  level 
that  they  are  now. 

Agriculture  is  trying  through  their  present  program,  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  work — not  because  of  the  lead  and  zinc  end  of  it 
or  anything  like  that,  but  because  of  the  commodity  restrictions — 
Agriculture  is  still  trying  to  help  that  price  situation. 

So  far,  under  their  limited  program,  they  cannot. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  another  hard  question — and  they  are  hard 
ones — and  I  hope  your  answer  is  as  good  as  the  one  you  just  gave, 
which  was  not  any  answer  at  all. 
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It  does  not  help  the  miner  who  is  out  of  business.  I  am  talking 
about  the  workmen. 

You  do  not  help  the  fellow  who  owns  the  mine;  he  is  out  of  busi¬ 
ness. 

Just  list  the  minerals  you  have  in  mind,  so  we  can  hear  what  you 
suggest  we  barter  for.  1  do  not  see  how  you  can  trade  horses  unless 
the  other  fellow  has  a  horse  you  can  use  after  you  get  him. 

Where  I  was  raised,  once  in  awhile  we  used  to  trade  horses.  Some 
came  home  with  just  a  halter;  and  that  is  what  you  are  proposing 
today,  that  you  trade  your  horses.  And  when  you  finally  wind  up 
with  the  trade,  the  poor  devil  who  had  the  horse  in  the  beginning 
comes  home  with  the  halter,  no  rope,  no  horse. 

Now,  tell  me — and  be  realistic,  and  list  them — what  are  you  going 
to  trade  for? 

Mr.  Chambers,  loot's  start  first  of  all  with  high-grade  manganese. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let/s  talk  about  tungsten. 

We  have  some  tungsten  mines  in  my  district,  and  there  is  not  one 
operating. 

Now  would  you  trade  anything  for  tungsten?  Would  you? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Hill,  if  you  ask  what  I  would  trade,  that  is  one 
thing.  And  if  you  ask  what  our  Government  would  trade  it  for,  that 
is  another  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  talking  to  you  and  not  to  the  Government.  You 
are  the  witness.  The  Government  is  not  on  the  stand  at  all.  Neither 
is  the  Departement  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Well,  tungsten,  so  far,  has  not  been,  as  far  as  I 
know — there  have  been  no  tungsten  transactions  under  the  barter 
program. 

You  asked  me  what  I  think  I  should  take. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  hope  there  is  no  tungsten  barter. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  would  take  high-grade  manganese,  which  we 
have  very  little  of  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Jennings  has  a  little  bit  of  high-grade  manganese,  which 
is  being  used  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  do  you  know  we  have  ?  What  makes  you  state  that  ? 

Mr.  Groggins.  May  I  interrupt  on  the  subject  of  manganese,  since  I 
am  a  member  of  the  Manganese  Industry  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Minerals  Mobilization  Administration  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  I  am  supposed  to  know  something  about  that  one  subject, 
at  least;  having  supplied  a  couple  of  million  tons  to  the  United  States 
Government  stockpile  since  1940. 

The  question  of  what  high-grade  manganese  is,  may  at  times  be 
a  relative  term. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  some  small  deposits  in  this  country, 
which  cost  a  lot  to  mine  and  operate.  We  have  low-grade  deposits, 
and  we  are  all  hoping  that  one  day  we  will  find  the  process  which 
will  permit  us  to  take  these  low-grade  deposits,  particularly  the  ones 
in  Maine  and  the  ones  in  Arkansas,  and  the  ones  in  New  Mexico,  and 
be  able  to  beneficiate  them  and  use  them  for  metallurgical  purposes. 

I  daresay  that  the  day  atomic  energy  is  available  for  those  purposes, 
and  our  Government  makes  them  available,  our  scientists  tell  us  we 
could  probably  take  all  of  these  low  grade  deposits  and  use  them. 

They  are  valuable  reserves,  and  we  are  working — and  I  know  Inte¬ 
rior  is  working — in  trying  to  find  better  ways  to  use  them. 
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But  in  the  meantime,  I  think  it  is  an  act  of  caution  and  precaution 
to  make  sure  we  have  an  adequate  stockpile  on  hand.  That  we  have 
been  doing  since  1940. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  a  peculiar  statement  to  me. 

And  while  we  are  making  the  search  and  trying  to  find  out  how  to 
develop  this  low-grade  ore,  you  go  trading  for  enough  of  that  so  you 
would  never  have  any  reason  to  make  any  more  exploration  or  mine 
any  domestic  ore. 

Now  that  is  a  funny  attitude  to  take. 

Mr.  Groggins.  Now  I  do  not  think  that  opinion - 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Groggins.  Would  be  technically  supported. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  exactly  what  you  said  you  ivould  do. 

Mr.  Groggins.  Each  year  we  will  use  more,  each  year  we  will  need 
more.  Our  present  stockpiles,  so  far  as  statistics  are  concerned - 

Mr.  Hill.  How  do  you  know  there  isn’t  ore?  That  is  the  point  I 
make.  I  do  not  go  along  with  this  idea  we  do  not  have  plenty  of  ore 
here. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Hill,  may  I  say  this,  the  exact  amount  of  man¬ 
ganese  in  our  stockpiles,  of  course,  is  classified  to  us.  We  do  not 
know  what  it  is.  It  is  my  understanding,  in  relation  to  our  total 
requirements  for  manganese,  it  is  a  relatively  small  proportion.  I 
am  not  talking  just  wartime  requirements,  I  am  talking  for  normal 
steel  production.  I  have  talked  to,  not  only  manganese  people,  but 
steel  people,  and  to  the  producers  of  domestic  manganese.  For  some 
5  years,  one  of  my  responsibilities  of  working  for  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  the  Senate,  was  the  stockpiling  program. 

I  agree  with  everything  you  say,  but  the  facts  of  the  matter  are, 
Mr.  Hill,  that  so  far  as  is  known  in  our  country  today,  the  Bureau 
of  the  Mines  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  others  feel  that 
we  do  not  have  enough  domestic  high-grade  manganese. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt?  You  do  not  have  anything  to 
do  with  making  up  the  list  of  strategic  materials,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Of  course  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  that  is  made  up  by  Government 
officials? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  When  you  talk  about  what  you  barter  for,  you 
cannot  barter  for  anything  unless  it  is  listed  to  strategic  materials? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  When  we  have  an  adequate  supply  of  any  mineral 
or  any  other  commodity,  I  assume  that  the  article  is  dropped  from 
the  list  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  from  within  the  total  list  of  74  strategic  and  critical  items, 
Agriculture  has  seldom  had  more  than  20  or  21  for  which  they  could 
barter. 

The  Chairman.  I  had  yesterday  a  press  release  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  indicating  the  barter  transaction  had  taken  place  in  recent 
months,  and  in  that  release  they  indicated  some  of  the  commodities 
that  they  have  bartered  for,  and  platinum  was  one. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Paladium,  I  believe,  sir,  was  on  the  current  list. 
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The  Chairman.  I  will  get  that  press  release.  Mrs.  Downey  will 
bring  it  to  me. 

Are  you  familiar  with  that? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Generally,  sir ;  yes. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  industrial  diamonds? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Industrial  diamonds  are  not  on  the  list  for  barter 
at  the  present  time  ? 

The  Chairman.  They  have  been  on  the  barter  list  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  They  have  been ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  assume  you  have  an  adequate  supply  of  industrial 
diamonds,  and  they  have  been  eliminated  from  the  list? 

Mr.  Chambers.  The  industrial  diamond  people  may  argue  that 
point,  but  that  is  a  fact,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hill  about  tungsten.  I  have  a 
tungsten  mine  in  my  district,  one  that  held  out  longer,  and  is  still 
operating,  but  operating  at  a  terrific  loss.  There  is  great  controversy 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  have  an  adequate  supply  of  tungsten  in  our 
storage  warehouses. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  were  not  here  when  I  spoke  very 
briefly  to  something  which  is  in  your  bill  that  will  be  helpful  to  that 
situation.  This  bill  provides  that  your  processor  of  tungsten  can  use 
domestic  ore  for  the  Darter  program.  Heretofore  under  the  law  they 
have  not  been  permitted  to  do  that. 

One  of  the  purposes  in  making  sure  that  your  American  processors 
of  ores  can  participate  in  this  program,  and  they  have  been  excluded 
by  Agriculture’s  regulations,  is  to  also  expand  it  to  permit  the  domes¬ 
tic  processing  of  American  ores,  which  will  be  helpful  to  the  tungsten 
situation. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry  here  is  not  to 
determine  what  is  and  is  not  a  strategic  material.  The  question  is, 
are  you  aware  of  any  interference  with  normal  trade  in  commerce 
that  these  barter  transactions  have  caused  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  discussed  this,  before  you 
came  back  from  the  Rules  Committee  and  have  put  into  the  record 
statistics  which  show  clearly  that  since  the  barter  program  was  started, 
every  year  the  barter  increased,  cash  sales  from  CCC  stocks  increased, 
and  so  did  our  gross  national  exports  of  surplus  commodities.  Then 
following  the  cessation  of  the  program  our  gross  national  exports 
started  dropping  off,  as  did  cash  sales  from  CCC  stocks. 

To  answer  your  question  specifically,  “No”;  I  have  found  no  such 
evidence.  I  think  the  evidence  is  to  the  contrary. 

The  Chairman.  I  have  been  laboring  under  the  belief  that  if  the 
transactions  have  substantially  interfered  with  normal  trade  in  com¬ 
merce,  the  members  of  this  committee  should  be  advised.  I  was  won¬ 
dering  why  the  Secretary  stopped  bartering  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  witness  will  express 
himself  on  this  subject  as  to  whether  he  feels  that  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act  is  not  causing  more  irritation  as  to  Mr.  Hill’s  problem  than  Public 
Law  480? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  be  a  very  strong  be¬ 
liever  and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  so  per¬ 
haps  I  am  a  poor  witness  to  answer  that  question. 

There  are  many  ways  and  means  that  some  of  our  domestic  indus¬ 
trial  problems  have  to  be  resolved,  Mr.  Congressman.  There  are 
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many  bills  pending  before  the  Congress,  not  only  to  establish  statutory 
quotas  and  tariffs  which  I  oppose,  but  bills  dealing  with  trade  read¬ 
justment  programs  where  either  as  a  result  of  imports  or  normal  do¬ 
mestic  competition,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  help  industries  diversify 
and  go  into  different  lines.  I  would  hesitate  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  whether  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act  or  the  actions  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  done  more  to  hurt  the  barter  program.  I  can 
see  no  effect  of  the  Trade  Act  but  know  we  have  no  barter  program  at 
the  moment  to  discuss.  Agriculture  has  taken  care  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Agriculture  has  submitted  evidence  and  the  press 
release  that  I  have  asked  for  shows  that  they  have  reactivated  the 
program,  that  they  are  now  bartering. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  believe,  if  the  chairman  will  check  the  series  of 
press  releases,  which  come  out  more  or  less  periodically,  you  will  find 
that  the  same  language  is  used  in  each.  I  submit  to  you,  sir,  if  you 
reactivate  something,  the  reactivations  stem  from  the  fact  that  the 
program  was  suspended  in  April  of  last  year,  and  on  May  28 - 

The  Chairman.  May  28. 

Mr.  Chambers.  It  was  first  suspended  entirely.  On  May  28  they 
came  out  with  a  directive  which  said  it  was  to  reactivate  the  program. 
It  has  reactivated  it,  sir;  it  is  reactivated  on  the  following  basis.  I 
think  their  figures  this  time  indicate  something  like  $12  million  in  the 
period  of  time  they  were  referring  to.  But  during  the  past  year,  and 
by  coincidence  it  has  been  almost  a  year  since  they  came  out  with  the 
May  28  directive,  they  have  done  approximately  $25  million  worth  of 
business  as  compared  with  some  $360  million  in  the  preceding  12 
months.  That  is  how  they  have  reactivated  it. 

The  Chairman.  During  that  same  time  our  dollar  sales  are  down, 
too? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  correct,  sir.  Dollar  sales  are  down  and  our 
total  exports  from  CCC  stocks  are  down  following  the  May  28  direc¬ 
tive. 

I  have  inserted  that  data  in  the  record,  sir. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Chambers,  yesterday,  or  the  day  before,  Mr.  Ber¬ 
ger  said  something  about  feed  grains,  and  he  said  that  since  the  re¬ 
striction  of  May  1957  the  export  of  feed  grains  in  hard  currency  has 
increased.  Is  that  a  fact  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Anfuso,  I  was  present.  I  believe  it  was  Mr. 
Paarlberg  who  was  asked  by  the  chairman  to  give  a  specific  example 
of  displacement  of  cash  sales.  There  was  some  colloquy  with  Mr. 
Berger  and  then  Mr.  Paarlberg  came  back  to  say  he  would  iike  to  refer 
to  their  experience  on  feed  grains  into  the  dollar  countries.  That  this 
was  clear  evidence  that  without  barter  they  could  sell  their  feed  grains 
in  substantial  quantities.  So  I  have  made  an  analysis  of  certain  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  figures,  which  I  would  be  very  happy 
to  submit  for  the  record  and  which  I  believe  shows  an  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  picture. 

Now  among  the  countries  he  referred  to  specifically  on  page  69  of 
the  committee  tanscript  were  Belgium  and  Netherlands.  He  quoted 
in  terms  of  bushels  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  the  quantities  that 
have  been  exported — and  my  figures  are  in  dollars. 

They  are  Agriculture’s  own  figures,  and  the  raw  data  is  in  the  hands 
of  your  clerk.  They  are  from  Agriculture. 
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In  1954  in  Belgium,  which  was  one  of  the  countries  referred  to,  the 
agricultural  records  show  that  without  benefit  of  the  barter  they  ex¬ 
ported  17.1  million.  Nothing  through  barter  and  with  the  total  of 
17.1  million  for  the  year. 

In  1955,  when  barter  came  in,  you  had  20.6  million.  Now  if  Mr. 
Paarlberg  is  correct  that  should  have  displaced  their  cash  sales.  But 
to  the  contrary,  his  sales  through  cash  sales  increased  to  $25  million 
in  the  same  year.  So  that  our  gross  export  to  Belgium  of  feed  grains 
in  that  year  was  $45.6  million  as  compared  to  the  $17  million  of  the 
preceeding  year. 

In  1956  barter  went  to  $24.9,  cash  sales  dropped  from  $25  million 
to  $24.3  million,  and  again  your  gross  exports  increased  by  4  million 
so  for  1956  you  had  $49.2  million.  Bemember,  the  cash  sales  are  now 
$24  million  as  compared  to  $17  million  when  there  was  no  barter. 

Then  in  1957,  barter  began  to  drop  off.  Unfortunately,  the  figures 
we  have  are  only  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1957.  But  if  you  will 
add  the  figures  of  cash  sales,  of  cash  sales  into  Belgium  during  that 
period,  you  will  find  that  you  have  about  $10  million  in  cash  sales  in 
the  first  3  quarters  as  compared  to  $24  million  for  the  whole  year 
proceeding,  and  as  your  barter  sales  are  dropping  off  fast  your  gross 
exports  are  off  considerably. 

I  would  like,  sir,  to  submit  this  entire  table  for  the  record.  But 
I  will  say  that  the  experience  in  the  Netherlands  is  even  more  striking. 

I  fail  to  understand  Mr.  Paarlberg’s  testimony  the  other  day,  be¬ 
cause  the  facts  were  available  to  him  as  they  are  available  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Will  you  submit  that  for  the  record? 

Mr.  Chambers.  May  I,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  chart? 

Mr.  Chambers.  This  is  an  analysis  made  of  raw  data  showing  for 
1954,  1955,  and  1956  and  for  the  first  3  quarters  in  1957,  raw  data 
on  exports  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of  this  committee  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It  was  furnished 
by  Agriculture  in  response  to  inquiries  that  were  made  of  them  by  the 
Congress  for  additional  information  on  the  barter  program. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  it  may  be  submitted  for  the 
record. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Record  of  sales  to  hard  currency  countries 
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Mr.  Anfuso.  Referring  to  that  same  chart,  will  you  please  tell 
the  members  of  this  committee  what  has  happened  in  those  hard- 
currency  countries,  what  has  happened  to  wheat  and  cotton? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Well,  in  all  fairness,  Mr.  Anfuso,  the  cotton  situ¬ 
ation  to  Japan  portrays  a  different  picture.  1  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  other  reasons  for  this,  but  in  every  other  country,  that  is 
western  European  countries,  the  same  pattern  holds  true,  where  barter 
sales  have  gone  up  and  cash  sales  have  gone  up. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  So  that  since  this  curtailment  of  the  barter  program 
by  a  single  individual  as  of  May  1957  we  have  had  a  decline  in  barter 
sales  pertaining  to  cotton,  and  pertaining  to  feed  grains,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  what  these  records  show  and  these  are 
Department  of  Agriculture  records. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  at  the  same  time  the  cash  sales  have  also  de 
dined  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Now  let  me  ask  you  this,  there  was  some  talk  here 
yesterday  about  military  housing,  how  Mr.  Berger  preferred  to  build 
the  houses  with  cash  instead  of  building  them  with  these  surplus  mate¬ 
rials.  Will  you  please  explain  that  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Well,  Mr.  Anfuso,  this  was  not  a  transaction  which 
our  company  was  involved  in,  but  1  do  have  general  knowledge  of  it. 

The  Department  of  Defense  received  a  directive  in  their  appropri¬ 
ation  act  to  put  some  $200  million  through  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram.  If  they  had  not  put  this  through  the  barter  program  this 
housing  would  have  been  constructed  for  cash. 

I  do  know  this  of  my  own  knowledge,  but  it  was  reported  that  it 
was  approximately  a  $50  million  barter  transaction.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  put  out  a  press  release  on  this  about  6  weeks  after 
the  deal  was  consummated. 

In  that  press  release,  as  I  recall,  they  were  very  proud  of  the  entire 
transaction.  They  said  that  through  no  longer  having  to  pay  quar¬ 
ters  allowances,  they  could  amortize  the  cost  of  the  construction  over 
a  12-year  period,  and  that  if  the  buildings  should  be  occupied  for  as 
long  as  the  contract  period,  which  was  a  20-year  period,  that  they 
would  save  some  $00  million. 

Now  1  would  like  to  point  out  one  other  thing  in  connection  with 
that.  That  is  t  he  Department  of  Defense  savings. 

Mr.  An  fuso.  Tell  us  about  the  Department  of  Agriculture  savings? 

Mr.  Chambers.  1  was  going  to  mention  that  $50  million  worth  of 
cotton  costs  approximately  10  percent  of  its  value  in  annual  storage. 
For  on  that  cotton  then,  when  it  was  disposed  of,  and  it  was  handled 
almost  immediately  following  the  completion  of  the  transaction,  agri¬ 
culture  started  saving  approximately  $5  million  a  year  in  storage. 

So  within  10  years  the  saving  in  storage  alone  on  that  particular 
transaction  would  have  paid  for  the  housing. 

That  is  all  I  know  about  the  transaction,  sir.  That  is  the  French 
housing  transaction  that  was  being  discussed.  I  believe  Mr.  Simpson 
asked  some  questions  about  that  of  Mr.  Berger. 

Mr.  An  fuso.  Mr.  Berger  testified  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Military  housing  in  France  that  is  now  on  the 
wav  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Was  the  cotton  already  delivered  pursuant  to  that 
agreement  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  It  is  my  understanding  it  was  delivered  almost  im¬ 
mediately,  although  this  is  not  one  of  our  transactions,  and  I  do  not 
know.  But  I  do  know  this,  Mr.  Cooley,  Mr.  Berger  testified  he  asked 
for  authority  not  to  make  any  more  deals  of  this  kind,  and  all  I  point 
put  is  the  Department  of  Defense  thought  it  was  a  fine  deal,  and  it 
**  would  appear  to  be  good  for  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Chambers,  Mr.  Berger  made  much  to  do  about 
protecting  the  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  He  said 
he  did  not  want  to  take  in  all  of  these  strategic  materials  and  have 
them  stored  in  this  country. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  not  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
take  that  duty  or  responsibility  away  from  him  by  the  passage  of 
section  206  (a)  of  Public  Law  540  in  1956  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir.  When  Public  Law  480  was  initially  en¬ 
acted  it  was  apparently  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  take  certain  of  these  materials  for  their  own 
account  to  carry  them  in  their  own  inventory  as  assets  of  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

However,  this  was  viewed  by  many  people,  not  those  in  our  line 
of  business,  but  in  industry,  as  materials  hanging  over  the  market. 
Therefore,  the  administration  came  to  the  Congress  in  1956,  if  my 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  and  you  enacted  Public  Law  540. 

In  section  206  (a),  you  directed  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
that  materials  acquired  as  a  result  of  barter — I  am  skipping  just  a  little 
bit — unless  acquired  for  the  national  stockpile  established  purusant  to 
the  Strategic  and  Critical  Stockpiling  Act,  and  for  other  purposes, 
shall  be  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile.  When  it  goes  into 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  it  is  taken  out  of  the  market  and  frozen 
in  the  stockpile.  The  minute  that  transfer  is  made,  Mr.  Congressman, 
you  have  no  longer  a  protection  of  assets  problem.  You  are  merely 
using  the  acquisition  of  the  materials  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  your 
surpluses  and  Congress  annually  reimburses  the  CCC  for  the  value  of 
the  transferred  materials.  The  protection  of  assets  is  what  Mr.  Berger 
has  relied  on  to  support  the  requirement  of  additionality  through  which 
they  have  limited  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  we  can 
sell  the  commodities.  Not  only  according  to  my  interpretation  of 
this  law,  but  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  this  restriction  was 
not  based  on  law. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Thank  you. 

Now,  Mr.  Chambers,  I  have  many  more  questions  that  I  could  ask 
you,  but  we  have  many  important  witnesses  here.  But  you  are  quite 
a  student  of  the  law,  as  I  understand  it,  and  you  certainly  know  this 
program.  I  would  like  to  get  you  into  the  law  field  for  just  one  ques¬ 
tion. 

We  have  here  in  Public  Law  480  the  report  of  the  Congress,  and  we 
reenacted  the  law  in  1956  where  we  directed  the  Department  to  move 
these  agricultural  surpluses  and  to  take  strategic  materials  and  to 
give  barter  a  priority.  Y ou  know  that  is  in  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  in  the  report,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  No.  2,  you  heard  Mr.  Berger  testify  here  the  day  be¬ 
fore  yesterday,  and  you  heard  him  say  that  in  spite  of  all  the  experts 
who  may  disagree  with  him  he  still  maintained  his  view  and  nothing 
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in  the  world  is  going  to  change  it.  And  you  have  the  experience  where 
since  this  directive  of  May  1957 — barter  transactions,  which  once 
reached  almost  $1  billion  have  been  reduced  to  a  trickle  of  less  than 
$25  million.  Now  I  ask  you,  in  all  earnestness,  in  view  of  that  back¬ 
ground,  in  view  of  that  experience,  do  you  think  that  we  can  get  away 
here  with  a  simple  law  which  will  not  provide  some  kind  of  a  directive 
for  bartering  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Based  on  the  record,  sir,  and  notwithstanding  my 
good  friend  Jack  Lynn’s  testimony  to  the  contrary,  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  without  a  specific  directive  from  the  Congress  that  Agriculture 
will  not  proceed  with  a  barter  program  of  any  size. 

And  1  might  add,  on  the  law,  and  I  will  make  this  very  brief  because 
it  is  included  in  my  statement,  we  are  considering,  among  other  bills, 
H.  It.  10487,  which  is  the  chairman’s  bill  on  this  subject.  1  think  the 
intent  of  that  bill,  as  I  read  it,  is  to  accomplish  three  objectives.  One 
is  to  establish  an  overall  ceiling  on  the  size  of  the  barter  program,  but 
within  that  ceiling  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on 
a  meaningful  program  and  to  make  it  clear  that  your  domestic  proc¬ 
essors  and  your  domestic  mining  industry,  Mr.  Hill,  can  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  program.  These  are  its  objectives. 

I  do  not  believe  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  Mr.  Chairman,  carries 
out  those  objectives,  and  I  do  suggest  certain  amendments. 

Would  you  care  for  me  to  mention  them  here?  They  are  in  my 
statement,  and  perhaps  1  could  work  with  your  staff  or  someone  in 
trying  to  get  it  into  proper  form. 

The  Chairman.  What  are  you  talking  about,  with  reference  to  a 
mandatory  barter  provision  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Not  exactly. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Not  exactly,  sir.  The  language  that  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  be  used  in  H.  It.  10487  is  designed  to  remove  the  legal  base  on 
which  agriculture  Avas  basing  its  additionality  requirement.  I  have 
been  informed,  not  only  by  other  people  who  have  studied  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  by  people  in  agriculture,  that  the  changes  in  H.  R.  10487  do 
not  take  away  this  alleged  legal  base  because  they  were  relying  on  the 
protection  of  assets  language  to  support  their  position. 

Now  what  I  am  proposing  is  this,  that  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable,  within  the  limits  established  by  this  act,  which  is  $500  million — 
and  to  me  that  is  not  mandatory  language,  because  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  flexibility  there — that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  required 
to  barter. 

Another  thing,  your  bill  reads  simply:  “For  materials.”  That 
bothers  me  just  a  little  bit. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  think  it  is  too  broad,  and  I  knoAv  in  the  debate 
in  the  Senate  everyone  jumped  on  it  as  being  too  broad.  I  would  like 
to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  respectfully,  that  you  might  want  to 
limit  materials  to  strategic  materials  or  other  materials  for  which  the 
United  States  does  not  produce  its  domestic  requirements. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Isn’t  that  exactly  what  this  Government  wants?  In 
other  words,  you  Avant  to  protect,  not  only  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  but  you  also  want  to  protect  the  Government,  by  not 
bringing  in  a  lot  of  things  in  here  which  are  not  strategic. 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Anfuso.  And  that  you  think  would  meet  with  more  favor  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  Congress,  is  that  it,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  what  I  am  proposing ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  your  suggestions,  and  I  appreciate 
your  giving  us  the  benefit  of  them,  but  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  operate 
effectively  a  mandatory  barter.  You  deprive  your  Secretary  of  all 
bargaining  power  if  you  direct  them  to  barter.  Under  the  law  now  he 
has  the  discretion  to  barter,  and  he  has  been  bartering  for  all  strategic 
material.  We  think  that  he  should  go  in  and  do  more  of  it. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  you  have  more  flexibility 
than  you  know.  In  the  existing  law,  which  you  are  not  changing,  he  is 
directed  to  barter  only  for  materials  which  entail  less  loss  through 
deterioration,  or  substantially  less  storage  charges.  First  of  all  you 
have  given  him - 

The  Chairman.  That  is  all  right,  we  are  giving  him  authority  to 
do  that.  We  are  not  forcing  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chambers.  All  right,  sir.  Second,  in  the  language  that  I  am 
suggesting,  you  are  not  telling  him  that  he  must  barter  $5  million 
a  year,  you  are  saying  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  You  are 
setting  a  goal.  According  to  these  figures  here,  Agriculture’s  figures 
indicate  that  for  the  calendar  year  1956,  through  barter  they  did  $349 
million  worth.  If  you  will  put  a  ceiling  of  $500  million  and  tell 
them,  as  near  as  practicable  to  approach  that.  I  do  not  interpret  that 
to  be  a  complete  directive. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  interpret  it  to  be  a  directive? 

M r.  Chambers.  No,  sir ;  you  have  told  him  to  barter - 

The  Chairman.  What  was  the  language  in  the  Senate  controversy  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable  the  Secretary 
is  directed,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  within  the  limit  per¬ 
mitted  by  this  section,  to  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Now  I  have  suggested  a  further  limitation  over  the  Senate  lan¬ 
guage,  and  that  is  to  go  to  the  language :  Strategic  materials  or  other 
materials. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  strategic  materials  now  appear  on  the 
list ;  do  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Sir,  the  list  of  strategic  materials  is  a  great  deal 
more  broad  than  the  list  of  strategic  and  critical  materials  which  they 
have  been  using.  And  they  have  never  used  the  complete  list  of 
strategic  and  critical  materials. 

On  an  average  they  have  had  some  21  items  from  the  list.  And 
those  are  the  ones  which  we  did  not  go  into  further  with  Mr.  Hill  on, 
such  as  bauxite  and  industrial  diamonds  and  things  of  that  type. 

The  Chairman.  Now  let  us  take  one  illustration  of  your  sugges¬ 
tion.  You  may  store  tungsten  cheaper  than  you  can  store  cotton,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  would  much  rather  store  ferrotungsten  than  I 
would  tungsten,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  want  the  man  to  barter  for  tungsten. 

Mr.  Chambers.  F errotungsten  from  domestic  sources. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  talking  about  domestic  sources,  I  am 
talking  about  foreign  imports.  You  mean  to  exchange  his  cotton  for 
something  else  that  is  less  bulky  ? 
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Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  right,  sir.  You  see,  there  is  no  question 
about  this  being  legal,  Agriculture  did  it  for  2V2  years.  And  you 
will  have  people  testifying  on  this  from  the  ferroalloy  industry  later. 

But  prior  to  Agriculture  itself  stopping  the  program,  you  could 
take  foreign  ores  and  process  them  into  metals  and  stockpile  them. 
Everyone  thinks  this  is  good,  including  the  Government. 

But  they  stopped  that,  and  at  no  time  could  you  process  domestic 
ores. 

Now  when  they  were  processing  foreign  ores,  they  did  not  bring  in 
a  particular  load  of  ore  to  process,  they  took  it  out  of  inventory,  so 
there  was  a  requirement  in  the  barter  contract  to  replace  foreign  ores 
that  were  used. 

We  believe  you  can  now  extend  this  to  permitting  them  to  use  do¬ 
mestic  ores.  Then  simply  keep  the  requirement  in  that  they  bring  in 
an  equivalent  tonnage  of  foreign  ores,  which  they  will  be  bringing  in 
anyway.  The  ferroalloy  people  will  be  bringing  in  for  their  normal 
inventories  anyway. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  would  help  the  miners  of  the  domestic  ores? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  IIoeven.  Mr.  Chambers,  do  I  understand  that  you  are  not  in 
favor  of  a  mandatory  barter  program,  but  are  in  favor  of  a  flexible 
barter  program? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  sufficient  mandate  to  insure  agri¬ 
culture  approaching  the  goal  which  is  set  as  a  limit  in  the  legislation. 

Air.  Hoeven.  Well  now,  is  that  mandatory  or  is  it  flexible? 

Air.  Chambers.  It  is  mandatory  to  the  extent  that  the  Congress  is 
telling  them  “Just  discharge  the  law.”  In  other  words,  to  barter. 

Air.  IIoeven.  The  chairman  has  indicated  that  the  mandatory  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  practicable  or  feasible  or  workable. 

Air.  Chambers.  Well,  Air.  IIoeven,  I  am  certainly  not  going  to  be 
presumptuous  enough  to  take  issue  with  the  chairman,  or  any  member 
of  this  committee,  but  I  would  like  to  state  that  Congress  did  pass  a 
law  in  which  it  says  that  there  will  be  a  barter  program  and  it  shall 
be  a  priority  disposal  method. 

Air.  IIoeven.  Yes;  with  certain  qualifications  in  connection - 

Air.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir.  Alay  I  finish? 

Air.  Hoeven.  Yes. 

Air.  Chambers.  Under  that  law,  and  with  no  change  in  the  law, 
agriculture  carried  out  a  substantial  program,  and  then  they  cut  it  off. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Congress  must  judge,  either  reaffirm  its 
decision  that  the  barter  program  is  a  good  program  for  our  country, 
or  should  acquiesce  with  Agriculture  and  literally  cut  it  out. 

Air.  Hoeven.  No  one  is  saying  the  barter  program  is  not  desirable. 
I  have  felt  it  was  a  worthwhile  program. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  says  it  has  discretionary  authority 
to  barter  and  that  it  is  opposed  to  a  mandatory  program  because  it 
would  displace  dollar  sales.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  up  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  to  carry  the  burden  of  proof  to  show  that  the  barter  program 
will  not  displace  dollar  sales. 

Air.  Chambers.  Air.  Hoeven,  I  have  previously  submitted  for  the 
record  Agriculture’s  figures  based  on  their  own  experience.  I  wish  to 
repeat  that  as  the  barter  program  went  up  their  cash  sales  went  up, 
and  as  the  barter  program  was  cut  off  the  cash  sales  came  down. 
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As  the  barter  program  went  up,  our  gross  exports  went  up,  and  as 
the  barter  was  taken  out  our  gross  exports  came  down. 

We  believe,  through  their  own  figures,  we  have  been  able  to  establish 
certain  competent  evidence  as  to  our  position.  But  I  would  submit, 
sir,  that  since  Congress  directed  them  to  carry  out  a  barter  program 
and  apparently  they  are  cutting  it  out,  that  perhaps  they  should  be 
required  to  prove  their  case  to  you.  So  far,  sir,  in  testimony  as  recent 
as  Monday  of  this  week,  Mr.  Berger  again  said  this  was  their  opinion. 
When  pressed  for  specific  cases,  the  only  case  they  gave  was  their 
feed  grains  into  Western  Europe,  which  we  discussed  here  before, 
where  it  shows  clearly  that  until  they  started  the  barter  program  their 
cash  sales  into  those  same  countries  were  quite  low.  When  they  got 
the  barter  program  in,  in  one  case  cash  sales  doubled,  and  so  did  their 
gross  exports.  In  all  cases,  the  gross  exports  doubled  or  tripled. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Well  now,  in  the  last  analysis  you  do  not  want  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  write  a  mandatory  barter  provision  into  the  act? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  if  my  remarks  have  been  so  inter¬ 
preted,  I  mean  categorically  otherwise - 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Well,  if  it  is  not  mandatory  then  it  must  be  discre¬ 
tionary  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Congressman,  if  my  remarks  have  been  con¬ 
strued  to  mean  that  I  should  suggest  that  we  should  not  place  a  manda¬ 
tory  requirement  on  the  Secretary,  I  have  been  misinterpreted,  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  shoidd  be  mandatory  with  qualifications  and - - 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Well,  the  minute  you  say  “with  qualifications,”  that 
means  discretionary,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  right.  The  discretionary  authority  that 
he  has  now  is  tied  in  with  what  he  calls  the  protection  of  assets  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  Congress  has  already  removed  that  argument,  although 
he  is  still  relying  on  it. 

I  believe  that  you  will  have  to  determine,  if  you  want  to — and,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  this  is  your  decision,  the  decision  of  the  Congress,  we  can 
only  present  our  opinions - 

Mr.  Hoeven.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  we  must  either 
say  that  barter  is  to  be  mandatory  or  it  must  be  left  to  the  Secretary’s 
discretion.  And  if  I  understand  you,  you  believe  that  it  must  not  be 
mandatory  so  of  necessity  it  must  be  discretionary  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Hoeven,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  more  familiar 
than  I  with  the  fact  that  the  Congress  repeatedly  enacts  legislation 
which  is  meant  to  be  mandatory,  but  you  almost  always  give  them  an 
out  because  you  say  in  the  act,  “It  must  be  in  accordance  with  regula¬ 
tions,”  or  in  some  degree  you  put  in  flexibility. 

Now,  if  you  say  that  it  must  be  mandatory  and  then  give  them  a 
little  leeway,  to  me  it  still  is  sufficiently  mandatory  to  require  them 
to  barter  at  somewhere  near  the  500,000  figure. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  What  I  believe  you  are  trying  to  say — if  you  will 
yield. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  What  you  are  trying  to  say,  I  believe,  sir,  and  I  think 
you  have  said  it  very  well,  is  that  you  either  believe  or  do  not  believe 
in  the  principle  of  bartering,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  either  believe  that  or  you  don’t  believe  that. 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  Anfuso.  So  then,  if  we  believe  in  the  principle  of  bartering 
and  we  have  a  record  that  prior  to  May  1957  we  had  barter  and  we 
did  barter  successfully  as  far  as  the  United  States  and  American 
agriculture  was  concerned;  if  we  have  that  history  and  the  knowledge 
that  after  May  1957  bartering  was  practically  crippled,  giving  dis¬ 
cretion  to  the  Secretary  to  barter  without  a  directive  now  will  avail 
us  nothing. 

Xow,  what  you  want  to  do  and  I  think  everybody  in  this  room 
wants  to  do  is  to  put  in  the  principle  of  bartering  as  a  mandatory 
provision  but  the  language — you  don’t  care  what  language  is  used. 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  But  you  want  to  insert  into  the  law  the  principle  of 
bartering,  is  that  it  ? 

M  r.  Chambers.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  A  xfuso.  And  then  we  can  work  out  the  language. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hagen.  1  would  like  to  cover  a  subject  which  was  touched  on 
but  1  do  not  think  was  fully  developed. 

I  understand  that  on  May  28, 1957,  the  Department  adopted  certain 
regulations  and  one  of  them  was  that  the  dealer  should  pay  interest 
on  the  money  value  of  the  grain  delivered,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ci  i ambers.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  H  agen.  Is  that  provision  objectionable? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Hagen,  it  is  not  objectionable  and  we  have  not 
asked  in  any  of  the  revisions  of  the  law  that  requirement  be  taken 
away.  In  all  candidness,  before  that  requirement  was  placed  into  the 
regulation  it  was  easier  to  work  barter  transactions  because  it  gives 
more  leeway  in  order  to  buy  the  material  and  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements. 

We,  however,  since  that  change — and  bear  in  mind  we  did  not  ask 
for  or  oppose  that  change,  since  it  was  changed  by  the  Agriculture 
Department,  we  have  been  able  to  live  with  it.  The  only  thing  we 
have  not  been  able  to  live  with  is  this  requirement  of  no  sales  into 
certain  specified  areas  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hagen.  That  brings  up  a  second  question.  Is  it  not  true  they 
have  proscribed  certain  countries  completely? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  Mr.  Hagen,  they  have  virtually  eliminated 
some. 

Mr.  Hagen.  They  say,  frankly,  “You  can  sell” — or  rather  they  say, 
“You  can  barter  but  you  need  certificates  of  additionality.” 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  right,  they  say  that  if  we  will  furnish  a 
certificate  of  additionality  which  will  prove  that  these  sales  are  over 
and  beyond  the  normal  cash  sales  or  the  normal  market  for  that  coun¬ 
try,  then  we  could  barter  there. 

That  requirement  was  established  on  May  28,  Mr.  Chairman.  To 
date  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  approved  no  certificates  of 
additionality  into  these  countries. 

Mr.  Hagen.  So  that  other  requirement  of  the  interest  to  be  paid  is 
not  too  important,  relatively  speaking,  but  this  is  the  requirement  that 
really  causes  the  trouble? 

Mr.  C  hambers.  Yes,  this  requirement  of  what  they  call  addition¬ 
ality,  but  I  would  like  to  say  it  in  another  way,  that  it  is  the  restric- 
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tion  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  we  can  sell  com¬ 
modities  has  stopped  the  program. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Well,  there  remain  some  countries  where  you  can  sell 
by  barter  where  you  do  not  have  to  have  certificates. 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  correct.  We  have  been  able  to  sell  to  those 
countries,  but  it  is  only  a  handful  as  compared  with  what  we  could 
do  without  the  limitations. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Were  there  any  other  restrictions  established  May  28  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Definitely,  there  are  several  that  are  unnecessarily 
harassing.  By  section  6  of  that  May  28  directive,  they  excluded  do¬ 
mestic  processors  of  foreign  ores  from  participating  in  the  program. 
I  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  has  been  made, 
although  even  if  that  section  were  removed  you  would  still  have  to 
lick  the  problem  of  additionality  because  nothing  means  anything 
until  that  is  overcome. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Any  other  restrictions  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Well,  that  would  require  more  detailed  analysis. 
There  are  some  in  there,  yes,  but  basically  the  proposed  bill  that  Mr. 
Cooley  has  will  solve  these  if  we  could  change  it  slightly  and  make 
it  a  little  more  mandatory. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Another  question.  We  have  received  expressions  of 
opinion  from  the  Department  as  to  why  they  look  with  disfavor  upon 
the  question  of  the  barter  program.  What  do  you  really  think  moves 
them  in  opposing  this  barter  program  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  It  is  a  loaded  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  will 
not  ask  for  protection. 

I  believe  that  the  barter  program  we  are  discussing  is  one  which 
is,  has  normally  been,  approached  by  the  Congress  as  a  method  for 
disposal  of  commodities  and  has  been  kept  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 

I  noticed  one  witness  yesterday  indicated  that  lie  felt  underlying 
some  of  these  problems  was  the  possibility  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  did  not  want  to  trade  off  surplus  because  of  the  price- 
support  aspect  of  it — I  don’t  Avant  to  associate  myself  one  way  or 
another  with  that  particular  argument.  I  believe  that  this  problem 
should  be  approached  on  its  merits,  although  it  would  not  be  unusual 
if  there  were  political  considerations  in  some  decisions. 

Mr.  Hagen.  In  other  Avords,  you  are  not  stating  that  there  is  any 
private  motive  other  than  the  public  motive  expressed  here? 

Mr.  Chambers.  That  is  correct,  and  of  course,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Congressman,  they  have  not  substantiated  their  stated  public  posi¬ 
tion.  -is| 

Mr.  Hagen.  One  more  question.  Do  you  think  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  is  dictated  by  an  understanding  that  there  are  some 
legal  compulsions? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  Department  has 
seized  upon  the  legal  arguments  to  justify  policy  decisions  that  they 
have  already  made. 

We  have  had  many  questions  that  have  come  in — Ave  know  that 
there  is  this  question  of  Canada  and  we  knoAv  that  there  are  many 
other  questions  that  come  in.  I  believe  that  the  legal  justifications 
have  been  developed  to  support  their  policy  positions  rather  than 
requiring  the  policy  changes.  I  would  like  to  remove  those  legal 
justifications  so  that  they  can  no  longer  be  used. 
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I  have  already  stated  that  I  believe  that  Public  Law  540  removes 
the  question  of  protecting  assets  from  their  ken  and  that  being  true 
I  don’t  see  how  they  can  rely  on  that  as  a  basis  for  legal  argument. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Abernethy. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Mr.  Chambers,  you  used  some  language  a  moment 
ago  which  would  direct  the  Secretary,  as  I  understood  you  to  say,  to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable. 

Mr.  Chambers.  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  What  does  that  mean? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Well,  to  my  own  thinking  you  are  saying  to  the 
Secretary,  “We  say  you  shall  barter  to  the  maximum  extent  practi¬ 
cable  within  the  limitations  established  by  this  section.”  Now,  that 
is  $500  million  and  you  are  saying  that  this  is  their  goal  and  they 
shall  “do  the  best  that  they  can  to  reach  it.”  Then  in  the  light  of  this 
new  congressional  history  it  is  my  point  of  view  that  if  it  is  adopted 
the  Secretary  woidd  make  an  honest  effort  to  do  just  that. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Well,  suppose  he  says  that  they  replace  dollar 
sales  and  he  said  that  is  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  can  you  take 
issue  with  him,  could  you  effectively  change  that  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  If  he  does  in  the  light  of  this  congressional  history 
I  am  certain  you  could  expect  some  fairly  interested  people  to  come 
back  and  say,  “This  is  his  interpretation  but  it  is  now  a  matter  for 
Congress  to  handle.” 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Well,  if  Congress  has  already  made  the  decision 
and  given  him  a  formula  to  go  by,  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
and  if  he  said,  “Well,  that  is  just  what  I  have  done” — what  could  be 
done  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Well,  Mr.  Abernethy,  I  believe  it  would  not  be 
unusual  for  the  Congress  to  question  the  administration  of  certain 
laws  that  it  has  enacted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  a  Cabinet  officer  decides  that  he  is  not  going  to  carry  out  the 
law,  I  frankly  do  not  know  where  we  stand  under  our  constitutional 
form  of  government,  but  that  is  exactly  the  issue  we  are  going  to  have. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Suppose  he  takes  the  position  that  it  replaces  dol¬ 
lar  sales  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  practicable. 

What  about  that? 

Mr.  Chambers.  I  would  think,  again — and  here  is  where  I  would 
respectfully  disagree  with  Mr.  Hoeven — that  the  burden  of  proof 
should  be  on  him. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  The  reason  I  am  asking  you  these  questions — the 
thing  that  disturbs  me  about  this  matter  is  that  I  have  never  yet  seen 
any  language  that  would  effectively  require  the  Department  to  carry 
out  a  barter  program ;  and,  in  view  of  its  present  attitude,  I  have  not 
seen  language  that  I  think  would  effectively  do  that  job. 

Mr.  Chambers.  Well,  I  have  to  concede,  sir,  that  I  do  not  believe 
we  can  ever  write  language  into  law  by  which  we  can  assure  that 
it  is  going  to  be  carried  out  the  way  Congress  intended  it  to  be. 

In  fact,  I  know  of  many  instances  where  we  have  been  working 
diligently  on  new  laws  and  I  have  one  particular  case  in  mind — and 
at  the  same  time  the  lawyers  downtown  were  trying  to  figure  out  how 
they  were  not  going  to  follow  it.  But  this  is  a  matter  that  goes  far 
beyond  the  issues  here. 
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I  think  that  the  Congress  should  speak.  Then  if  after  Congress 
considers  this  barter  program  and  decides  it  is  to  be  reestablished,  that 
the  Secretary  will  discharge  his  obligations.  If  he  does  not,  we  will 
have  to  try  something  else. 

Mr.  Abernethy.  Would  you  agree  that  it  would  be  advisable — 
and  I  am  not  assuming  this  is  the  case — but,  say,  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  cash  sales  and  barter  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Well,  frankly,  Congressman,  I  do  not  see  any  dif¬ 
ference  between  these  sales  and  dollar  sales. 

CCC  is  selling  for  cash  exactly  the  same  as  we  sell  our  other  com¬ 
modities,  sir,  in  the  foreign  countries.  They  are  being  sold  for  cash. 

The  important  thing  is  that  we  are  apparently  selling  American 
commodities  and  apparently  more  of  them  through  the  impetus  of 
the  barter  program. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Have  you  finished  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Chambers.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  taken  much  too  much  time,  but  I 
submit  it  was  not  completely  voluntary. 

The  Chairman.  We  understand. 

Thank  you  for  your  statement. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Crofton  of  the  Croft  on  Grain  Co. 

Can  you  give  us  a  rough  estimate  of  the  time  you  will  consume,  Mr. 
Crofton?  We  will  have  to  be  adjourning  soon.  There  are  other 
witnesses. 

STATEMENT  OF  CHARLES  B.  CROFTON,  CROFTON  GRAIN  CO. 

Mr.  Crofton.  I  will  take  as  little  as  possible. 

I  will  just  run  through  my  statement. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  have  permission  to  say,  con¬ 
cerning  Mr.  Crofton,  that  he  is  a  man  who  has  had  more  than  40 
years’  experience  in  the  grain  business,  and  his  statement  should  be 
very  enlightening  to  us.  I  might  also  say  that  he  can  be  brief  and 
right  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Crofton.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  today  all  I  want  to  do  is  to  make  a  statement 
which  I  believe  is  commonsense,  and  I  hope  that  you  gentlemen  agree 
with  me. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  inviting  me  to  appear 
before  your  committee. 

I  have  spent  my  entire  career,  45  years,  in  the  grain  business,  22  years 
of  which  were  devoted  to  the  grain  export  business.  I  served  six  terms 
as  president  of  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange,  which  is  the  largest 
grain  export  exchange  in  the  world. 

I  well  recall  that  in  the  early  1920’s,  we  shipped  wheat  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  Antwerp,  Belgium,  and  had  to  bring  it  back  to  the  United 
States,  as  it  was  unsalable- — not  on  account  of  the  quality  but  because 
of  lack  of  demand. 

I  also  recall  early  in  1932,  our  Government  was  trying  to  sell  wheat 
f.  o.  b.  Atlantic  ports,  and  offering  it  to  every  country  in  Europe  at 
42  cents  per  bushel. 

At  the  same  time,  Pacific  coast  wheat  was  offered  at  38  cents  per 

bushel. 
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I  also  wish  to  point  out  to  you,  merely  to  show  you  how  interest  and 
storage  charges  can  accumulate  by  holding  onto  grain  too  long : 

During  the  days  of  the  Grain  Stabilization  Corporation,  in  1933 
and  1934,  1  tried  to  buy  the  last  lot  of  wheat  which  was  owned  by  the 
Government,  and  made  a  firm  bid;  that  is,  made  an  offer  to  buy  this 
wheat,  to  Mr.  Milner,  who  was  then  head  of  theGSC. 

lie  said  that  he  would  have  to  have  1  cent  per  bushel  more  for  the 
wheat;  since,  if  he  sold  it  at  our  price,  it  would  show  on  the  books  of 
the  Government  organization  that  they  obtained  nothing  for  this 
wheat  which  had  cost  them  $1.25  per  bushel.  So,  if  I  could  pay  them 
1  cent  per  bushel  more,  it  would  at  least  show  that  they  got  a  nalf-cent 
per  bushel  for  the  wheat  after  storage  and  transportation. 

I  also  wish  to  point  out  to  you  that  a  few  years  ago  the  United 
States  was  not  considered  as  grain  exporters  in  the  world  market; 
but,  since  we  have  accumulated  these  surpluses,  we  have  been  one  of 
the  larger  exporters  of  grain,  brought  about  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  subsidies,  et  cetera. 

When  I  recall  these  different  situations,  it  is  amazing  to  me  that  I 
must  appear  before  you  gentlemen  today- — and  that  you  are  required 
to  spend  your  valuable  time — due  to  the  fact  that  someone  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  conceived  the  idea  that  our  sales  through 
barter  transactions  were  displacing  dollar  sales;  which,  of  course,  is 
not  correct,  as  evidenced  by  the  Humphrey  report,  showing  by  sta¬ 
tistical  tables  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  barter 
did  not  displace  dollar  sales. 

Instead  of  being  very  pleased  that  we  were  able  to  dispose  of  $978 
million  worth  of  agricultural  commodities  through  barter  trans¬ 
actions.  the  Department  decided  to  place  every  obstacle  in  the  way 
that  they  could  think  of,  in  order  to  disrupt  this  program. 

Now,  gentlemen,  shortly  you  will  hear  from  the  largest  grain  ex¬ 
porters  in  the  world;  and  I  believe  that  they,  also,  will  express  their 
approval  of  the  barter  program  in  connection  with  disposing  of 
agricultural  surpluses. 

I  have  made  many  visits  to  Washington  over  the  past  years  to 
attend  committee  meetings  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  on 
these  various  visits,  I  continually  expressed  my  opinion  that  we 
should  dispose  of  our  surpluses  as  fast  as  possible,  and  not  wait  for 
the  Argentine,  Canada,  or  Australia,  and  other  countries  to  compete 
with  us  when  their  export  surpluses  were  available.  But  whether  it 
was  due  to  lack  of  experience  in  the  handling  of  export  grain  through¬ 
out  the  world,  or  whether  some  of  these  people  were  not  familiar  with 
what  we  call  trading,  I  do  not  know. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what  happened  within  the  last  few 
years: 

Two  and  a  half  years  ago,  we  had  a  firm  bid  from  India  for  200,000 
tons  of  American  wheat,  payment  in  dollars.  This  bid  was  slightly 
under  the  price  the  CCC  was  asking.  I  mentioned  at  the  time  that  if 
they  didn't  accept  this  bid,  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of  months  before 
they  would  be  giving  it  away,  or  accepting  payment  in  rupees.  But 
certain  individuals — and.  incidentally,  one  of  these  individuals  was 
the  man  that  put  in  all  of  these  objections  into  barter — could  not  see 
their  way  clear  to  accept  the  bid;  and  it  was  just  several  months  later 
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that  the  wheat  was  given  to  India,  thereby,  of  course,  turning  down 
the  opportunity  of  collecting  close  to  $15  million — I  repeat,  dollars. 

I  was  more  than  pleased  when  the  barter  program  was  expanded  in 
1954,  because  I  realized  this  program  would  help  to  move  our  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses,  saving  the  Government  millions  upon  millions  of 
dollars  in  storage  charges,  to  say  nothing  of  the  losses  in  deteriora¬ 
tion  on  grain,  in  addition  to  stockpiling  metals  required  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  which  stockpiling  seemed  to  be  a  godsend  only  a  short 
time  ago  when  the  Middle  East  situation  did  not  look  too  good.  I 
recall  an  article  in  the  newspaper  which  said :  “Thank  God  we  have 
this  stockpile  this  time.” 

Another  reason  given  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  put¬ 
ting  restrictions  on  barter  was  that  we  were  offending  Canada  by 
using  barter  to  undersell  them  in  the  world’s  market,  but  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  you  that  since  the  barter  program  has  been  restricted, 
our  exports,  up  to  the  end  of  April,  have  decreased  from  411  million 
bushels  to  299  million  bushels  of  wheat ;  or  roughly,  30  percent ;  where¬ 
as  Canadian  sales  of  wheat  alone  have  increased  750,000  tons — which 
sales  include  sales  to  Red  China;  and  within  the  last  few  weeks,  large 
sales  to  East  Germany,  as  well  as  over  200,000  tons  of  wheat  to  Russia, 
which  go  from  Vancouver  to  Vladivostok,  probably. 

It  certainly  is  not  our  fault  if  the  Canadian  Government  decided 
to  wait  for  either  a  crop  failure  in  their  country  or  somewhere  else  in 
the  world,  which  would  mean  that  they  could  obtain  higher  prices, 
and  then  objected  to  our  disposing  of  our  agricultural  commodities. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  Department  that  barter  sales  tend  to  lower 
prices.  This,  to  me,  is  unbelievable,  since  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  a  large  demand  for  any  commodity  will  tend  to  lower  prices. 

On  the  contrary,  it  will  tend  to  allow  the  seller  to  obtain  higher 
prices,  and  allow  the  CCC  to  reduce  their  inventories. 

I  firmly  believe  that  had  the  Department  not  put  on  these  restric¬ 
tions,  we  would  have — 

1.  Reduced  CCC’s  inventory  of  agricultural  commodities; 

2.  We  would  possibly  have  found  new  outlets  for  our  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  sales ; 

3.  Increased  existing  ones ; 

4.  We  definitely  would  have  reduced  storage  costs ; 

5.  We  would  also  have  reduced  deterioration  losses ;  and 

6.  Of  course,  by  doing  this,  we  would  have  helped  our  farmers 
to  a  greater  extent. 

Now,  in  conclusion,  let  me  mention  another  obstacle  which  was 
placed  in  the  way  of  the  barter  program — and,  while  I  am  not  in  the 
metal  business,  I  happen  to  be  familiar  with  the  thinking  of  the  CCC 
in  connection  with  these  restrictions. 

Suddenly  it  was  decided  that  processing  foreign  ores  in  this  coun¬ 
try  was  too  expensive,  as  compared  to  processing  in  foreign  countries ; 
and  where  originally  under  the  program  you  could  process  100  per¬ 
cent  in  this  country,  this  was  changed  so  that  you  could  only  process 
50  percent  in  this  country  and  50  percent  in  a  foreign  country. 

Finally,  you  were  not  allowed  to  process  in  this  country  at  all,  and 
had  to  process  100  percent  in  foreign  countries. 

So  here  we  have  a  situation  where  we  are  paying  foreign  labor  and, 
at  the  same  time,  depriving  labor  in  our  own  country  from  making  a 
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living  by  processing  ore  which  is  going  into  our  own  Government’s 
hands. 

As  an  example,  antimony  is  required  by  our  Government  for  stock - 
piiing. 

One  of  our  largest  metal  firms  mines  this  ore  in  Mexico,  processes  it 
in  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  delivers  it  to  the  Government.  But  under  the 
present  restrictions,  I  believe  their  mines  in  Mexico  are  closed,  and  the 
people  in  the  processing  plant  in  Laredo,  Tex.,  are  today  unemployed, 
and  the  same  has  happened  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  and  other  places  in 
the  country. 

I  believe  you  gentlemen  will  agree  with  me  that  we  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  to  the  extent  of  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid,  to  hell) 
our  friends  abroad ;  but  it  doesn’t  seem  fair  to  me  to  have  employment 
abroad  and  unemployment  in  our  own  country,  when  it  can  be  avoided. 

If  there  are  any  questions  you  gentlemen  may  care  to  ask  me  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  handling  of  grains  for  export,  I  will  be  very  pleased 
to  try  to  answer. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement,  Mr. 
Crofton. 

Mr.  Crofton.  There  is  one  more  thing  I  would  like  to  say — do  you 
have  any  questions  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  believe  we  have. 

Mr.  Anfuso  has,  I  understand. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Yes. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Crofton,  I  notice  that  you  are  considered  one  of  America’s 
greatest  experts  in  the  grain  field. 

Mr.  Crofton.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  you  are  very  much  familiar  with  the  distribut¬ 
ing  business  over  the  years,  are  you  not  ? 

A  Ir.  Crofton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  you  know  now  that  there  has  been  some  talk  here 
about  the  discount  given  to  grain  merchants. 

Would  you  mind  explaining  that  to  the  committee  ? 

Air.  Crofton.  I  would  indeed.  I  would  be  very  happy.  And  I  will 
give  you  an  example,  and  it  will  not  take  long. 

In  this  French  housing  deal,  a  $50  million  deal,  which,  of  course,  I 
thought  was  wonderful  for  this  country,  the  Bunge  Corp.  made  the 
deal,  and  it  put  them  in  a  position  where  they  had  to  dispose  of  $50 
million  worth  of  agricultural  commodities. 

It  happened  that  I  happened  to  contact  Bunge,  and  I  arranged  to 
dispose  of  those  agricultural  commodities  to  cotton  people  at  1  to  1% 
percent  discount,  and  the  cotton  people  took  the  commitment  of  export¬ 
ing  this  cotton,  which  helped  to  do  a  good  business  in  cotton — and 
everything  that  goes  with  it. 

When  these  restrictions  were  put  on,  this  discount  of  1  percent  was 
dropped,  and  it  is  10  percent  and  in  some  cases  12  percent. 

Why? 

Because  no  grain  exporter  will  take  the  commitment  of  exporting  an 
agricultural  commodity  on  a  restricted  list  which  practically  contains 
the  names  of  countries  that  are  not  importers  of  grain  at  all,  and  that 
list  was  made  up  definitely  to  restrict  the  movement  of  the  commodity. 
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So  that  is  the  reason  when  somebody  wants  to  bring  in  a  metal,  he 
goes  to  the  grain  exporter  and  he  says : 

“Well,  now,  you  take  this  commitment,  and  I  will  give  you  10 
percent.” 

That  10  percent  comes  out  of  the  foreign  metal  price  but  Mr.  Berger 
mentioned  the  other  day  about  this  cable  from  Germany,  which  was 
ridiculous,  because  the  duty  on  the  commodity  is  10  percent  in  Ger¬ 
many  if  it  stays  there,  but  if  it  is  processed  and  kept  in  bond,  then 
there  is  no  duty;  and  that  would  not  be  10  percent  except  that  Mr. 
Berger  made  it  10  percent,  and  now  he  is  making  an  issue  of  that. 

If  this  list  had  not  been  restrictive,  we  would  be  going  along  with 
three-quarters  or  1  percent  discount,  which  enables  the  people  with 
the  1  percent  discount  to  undersell  their  competitors  abroad.  It 
helped  to  get  rid  of  the  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  What  was  it  you  said  about  Mr.  Berger  creating 
this  ? 

Mr.  Crofton.  Yes,  he  is  the  man  responsible  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  ? 

Mr.  Crofton.  Because  if  he  had  not  put  these  restrictions  on,  we 
would  still  be  doing  business  at  1  percent,  and  I  just  gave  you  an 
example  of  where  we  get  rid  of  about  $45  million  in  about  a  week  at 
three-quarters  percent. 

Senator  Aiken  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  inferred  that  business  is 
being  done  in  dollar-payrng  countries  at  4  to  10  percent;  but  nobody  in 
the  grain  business  can  say  where  you  are  replacing  dollar  sales  that 
it  is  impossible;  these  international  grain  exporters  sell  in  a  foreign 
country,  and  they  accept  foreign  currencies,  and  they  make  all  kinds 
of  deals  in  order  to  facilitate  business;  and,  in  doing  that,  by  having 
barter  and  having  that  advantage,  they  then  can  sell  cheaper  than 
other  foreign  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Who  benefited  by  that  ? 

Mr.  Crofton.  Nobody.  It  benefited  nobody. 

The  Chairman.  Somebody  must  have  been  benefited. 

Mr.  Crofton.  The  degree  of  the  10  percent - 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  on  account  of  the  metal  seller  abroad.  He  lias 
got  to  reduce  his  price  to  bring  it  in  here  10  percent,  so  somebody  will 
take  over  the  liability  of  assuming  the  exporting  of  the  grains  or  the 
cotton;  but  with  this  restricted  list,  you  cannot  export  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  must  say  that  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  follow  a 
statement  of  the  kind  that  you  are  making. 

Mr.  Crofton.  Let  me  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman : 

Before  the  restrictions  went  on,  you  could  get  a  grain  firm  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  export  grain  against  a  barter  contract. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Croftin.  And  they  would  be  glad  to  pay  you  1  percent  discount. 

Now,  the  metal  people  paid  that  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties,  because  they  were  not  in  that  business. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Crofton.  Now  these  restrictions  were  put  on  so  you  go  to  the 
same  exporters  who  at  one  time  would  take  $30  million  or  $40  million 
worth  of  deal,  and  they  say : 

“We  don’t  want  it.  We  won’t  take  it  at  10  percent.” 

Where  are  we  going  to  go  with  the  grain  ? 
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And  Mr.  Berger  is  tlie  one  that  brought  it  about.  Mr.  Berger  is 
responsible  for  the  10  percent  discount. 

Is  that  clear? 

The  Chairman.  The  discount  on  the  imported  metal  ? 

Mr.  C  rofton.  Well,  instead  of  metal,  we  will  say,  it  being  dollars, 
that  they  sell  to  you  for  90  cents  and  then  this  10  percent  that  they 
pay  to  a  grain  exporter  to  assume  the  responsibility  to  export  the 
grain. 

Mi*.  Jennings.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  what  is  meant  is  that 
when  they  had  a  broad  field,  they  could  trade  with  all  people,  and 
they  were  willing  to  trade  with  everyone  at  1  percent  or  three-quarters 
percent,  but,  when  it  is  restricted,  then  they  immediately  lost  that. 

Mr.  C  'rofton.  That  is  just  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Jennings.  So  placing  the  restrictions  causes  it  to  go  up. 

Mr.  Croftox.  That  is  absolutely  right. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  that  has  affected  the  mining  people  of  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Croftox.  Well,  I  am  not  in  the  metal  business,  Congressman, 
but  I  am  very  familiar  with  that  particular  situation,  and  I  will  say 
this  and  I  would  like  to  say  it  to  you,  Mr.  Hill,  that  in  my  opinion 
through  years  of  trading,  I  believe  that  some  of  these  restrictions  that 
were  put  on  here,  as  soon  as  they  had  started  to  show  or  make  a  little 
effect,  the  world  metal  price  went  down — why?  Because  they  say, 
‘‘Well,  the  United  States  is  not  in  the  market  any  more.” 

The  London  metal  market  dropped  and  the  copper  stocks  dropped. 

But,  Mr.  Ch  airman  and  Mr.  Hill,  I  believe  just  as  I  am  sitting  here 
today,  just  as  surely,  that  if  barter  were  reinstated  properly,  the 
way  it  was,  you  will  have  metal  prices  going  up  all  over  the  world 
and  your  people  will  be  back  working  in  the  mines  again — it  has  to  be, 
one  has  to  follow  the  other. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you.  I  will  not  call  Mr.  Schilthuis. 

STATEMENT  OF  W.  C.  SCHILTHUIS,  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT, 

CONTINENTAL  GRAIN  CO. 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen - 

The  Chairman.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  with  us,  Mr.  Schilthuis. 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  inviting  me  to  ap¬ 
pear.  It  is  going  to  be  my  purpose  to  try  and  throw  some  light  on 
this  general  question  of  barter.  I  have  prepared  a  statement,  which 
is  very  short,  and  I  think  I  will  read  it  to  you,  with  your  permission. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  And  then  you  can  either  interrupt  me  or  ask  ques¬ 
tions  afterward. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed,  Mr.  Schilthuis. 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  in 
this  statement  I  shall  confine  myself  to  observations  on  the  contro¬ 
versial  barter  program  under  title  III,  Public  Law  480,  and  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  its  extension  and  modification  as  provided  for  under  a  modi¬ 
fied  version  of  H.  B.  10487. 

Generally  speaking,  barter  transactions  are  characterized  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  features : 

1.  Disposal  of  agricultural  surplus  commodities ; 
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2.  Acquisition  of  material,  strategic  or  otherwise,  of  which  the 
United  States  is  in  short  supply ;  and 

3.  Prevention  of  deterioration  and  the  saving  of  storage  charges 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  possession  of  CCC. 

Accomplishment  of  each  of  the  above  aims  is  a  worthwhile  project. 
It  is  not  always  possible  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  each  ingredient.  It 
would  be  presumptuous  on  my  part  to  make  the  assertion  that  each 
barter  transaction  concluded  in  the  past  has  served  each  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  above  mentioned  equally  well,  or  that  all  agricultural  surplus 
commodities  disposed  of  under  barter  transactions  are,  in  every  case, 
in  addition  to  sales  feasible  in  dollars.  However,  nothing  being  per¬ 
fect,  I  would  be  inclined  to  take  some  possible  “bad”  together  with  a 
much  larger  “good.” 

Barter  transactions  give  the  exporter  of  agricultural  surplus  com¬ 
modities  a  range  of  flexibility  which  is  most  useful  in  meeting  com¬ 
petition  from  competitive  export  sources. 

It  probably  is  not  sufficiently  understood  how  difficult  it  is,  under 
present  world  circumstances,  to  make  a  sale  of  United  States  wheat 
or  United  States  corn  to  a  foreign  country.  In  the  first  place,  many 
importing  countries  have  trade  agreements  with  exporting  countries 
under  which  the  importer  obligates  himself  to  purchase  products  from 
the  country  of  exportation  to  a  certain  amount  annually  in  exchange 
for  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  exporter  to  import 
an  equal  amount  of  needed  raw  materials  or  industrial  products  and 
equipment. 

These  trade  agreements  do  not  require  simultaneous  purchase  and 
sale  and,  therefore,  permit  a  flexibility  of  operation  which  we  cannot, 
in  any  manner,  approximate  in  barter  transactions. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  existence  of  a  trade  agreement,  as  described 
above,  reduces  the  market  for  American  exports  correspondingly. 
Price  inducements  have  no  bearing  on  that  part  of  the  market  which 
is  covered  by  trade  agreements.  What  remains  of  the  market — and 
very  often  it  is  only  a  minor  part  of  the  total  market — is  available  to 
the  American  exporter  and  his  exporting  competitors.  As  far  as 
the  United  States  exporter  is  concerned,  in  order  to  obtain  payment, 
the  importing  country  must  dispose  of  an  available  source  of  dollars 
or  hard  currency.  Any  unavailability  of  such  currency  further  re¬ 
duces  the  market  of  the  American  exporter. 

Continuously  transactions  take  place  where  foreign  countries  make 
purchases  in  currencies  available  to  them  and  acceptable  to  the  ex¬ 
porter,  which  appear  to  be  at  a  higher  price  than  American  grain  is 
offered  at  the  same  time  in  dollars. 

The  importing  country  has  elected  to  pay  a  relatively  higher  price 
because  it  does  not  have  dollars  available  or  because  it  wishes  to  hus¬ 
band  its  supply  of  dollars  for  purchases  of  materials  which  are  only 
available  in  the  dollar  area. 

The  consequence  of  the  above  is  a  further  limitation  in  volume  of 
the  market  available  to  us.  What  remains  of  the  market  can  be  re¬ 
scribed  as  a  free  market  in  which  each  competing  exporting  country 
has  an  equal  chance.  To  illustrate  with  an  example: 

American  wheat  can  be  sold  in  this  reduced  portion  of  the  world 
market  but,  at  the  present  time,  has  to  compete  with  wheat  from 
Canada,  Ai’gentina,  Australia,  France,  Italy,  U.  S.  S.  IT,  and,  at 
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times,  these  exporters  are  joined  by  others  such  as  Turkey,  Sweden, 
Rumania. 

In  the  case  of  corn,  the  active  competitors  are  Argentina,  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  South  Africa,  Angola,  and  Rumania. 

A  very  slight  price  modification  could  throw  the  transaction  to  any 
one  of  the  competing  exporters,  a  fact  which  compels  me  to  assert 
that  the  flexibility  of  the  barter  transaction  is  bound  to  be — has  been 
in  the  past — and  will  be  in  the  future,  a  sufficient  inducement  to  cap¬ 
ture  business  for  the  United  States  in  very  substantial  volume.  The 
less  restrictive  the  barter  operation  is  set  up,  the  better  results  will 
be  obtained. 

Pursuing  the  analysis  of  the  world  market  in  grain  and  the  in¬ 
fluences  which  bear  on  it,  it  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  grain  prices 
in  most  countries  which  are  our  competitors  are  set  or  controlled  by 
the  governments  of  those  countries.  Action  by  them  can  shut  off  all 
or  part  of  the  world  market  available  to  us,  and  this  may  be  pricewise 
or  by  means  of  other  government  action. 

Devices  used  by  other  exporters  to  maintain  their  markets  include 
the  trade  agreements  and  preferential  foreign  exchange  treatment 
mentioned  above  and  such  schemes  as  governmental  credit  insurance 
and  permission  of  unrestricted  sale  to  U.  S.  S.  R.,  satellites,  and  Red 
China. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  nothing  reprehensible  in  the  use  of  a 
barter  program  that  will  increase  the  United  States  proportion  of 
participation  in  the  world  markets.  It  is  in  fact  one  of  the  few  de¬ 
fenses  which  is  available  to  the  United  States  against  competing  gov¬ 
ernment  action  in  the  world  market. 

The  above  analysis  has  directed  itself  to  a  multilateral  nonrestric- 
tive  barter  program  unencumbered  by  restrictions  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  directive  of  May  28,  1957.  By  introducing  the  dead¬ 
ening  effect  of  the  concept  of  additionality,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  managed  to  turn  a  healthy  flow  of  transactions  into  a  mere 
trickle. 

From  this  experience  it  is  clear  that  the  Congress  should  authorize 
a  program  broad  enough  so  as  to  permit  both  multilateral  and  bilateral 
barter  transactions.  Phraseology  substantially  like  that  used  in  the 
modified  version  of  PI.  R.  10487  would  meet  these  requirements. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Schilthuis,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
statement.  I  am  sure  that  the  committee  will  give  consideration  to 
what  you  have  had  to  say. 

Now,  I  understand  from  your  statement  if  I  interpret  it  correctly 
that  you  believe  that  barter — well,  let  me  read  what  you  say : 

The  less  restrictive  the  barter  operation  is  set  up,  the  better  results  will  be 
obtained. 

In  other  words,  you  are  not  in  favor  of  a  mandatory  barter  program 
but  you  are  heartily  in  favor  of  a  free  barter  program  that  will  en¬ 
able  representatives  of  our  Government  and  our  industry  of  America 
to  dispose  of  the  surplus  that  we  now  have  in  storage  ? 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  I  would  be  in  favor  of  a  program  which  brings 
about  the  largest  amount  of  transactions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  I  can  make  an  exact  statement  of  the  wording 
that  should  be  included  in  a  bill  which  brings  this  about.  I  think 
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that  is  something  that  is  up  to  Congress  to  determine— what  the  word- 
in  ^  bo 

If  I  were  asked  to  propose  a  wording,  that  would  require  much  more 
study  on  my  part,  and  eventually  I  might  be  able  to  come  up  with 
something  that  would  satisfy  the  need  of  having  a  broad  unrestricted 

^The  Chairman.  Your  only  complaint  about  the  barter  program  is 
the  fact  that  the  Secretary  was  administering  it  so  that  the  program 

became  ineffective  ?  .  .  .  ,  ,  •  i 

Mr  Schiltiiuis.  That  is  my  mam  objection,  the  interpretation  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  program  as  it  is  now  written,  I  think  he  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  interpret  it  in  very  narrow  terms  and  with 
an  intent,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  of  restricting  these  transactions. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  of  any  particular  barter  transaction 
that  has  in  any  way  interfered  with  normal  commerce  ? 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  No;  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  normal  com¬ 
merce,  barter  transactions - 

The  Chairman.  Supplement  them  ? 


The  CHAIRMAN.  OUppicmeiiL  iiinui 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  In  a  general  way  they  add  to  the  general  flow  of 

normal  commerce.  ,  , 

The  Chairman.  In  your  opinion  if  the  Secretary  were  to  operate 

the  program  in  the  future  as  he  did  in  the  past,  prior  to  May  28,  1,  57, 

we  could  still  barter  away  these  surplus  commodities  ? 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  That  would  be  the  most  desirable  way  of  doing  it; 

'  eTheCHAiRMAN.  Thank  you  very  much.  Any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

Mr.  Schilthuis,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  very  fine 
statement. 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  Thank  you.  .  _  ,  ,  „ 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  think  you  have  put  it  down  m  very  clear  and  con¬ 
cise  wording,  what  this  program  is  about. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  the  barter  program  has  added 
to  cash  sales  when  it  was  effective - 


cash  sales  wnen  it  was  eiiBui-x vc  ,  .  •, 

Mr  Schilthuis.  I  believe  that  the  barter  program  had  increased 
the  sales  of  our  agricultural  surpluses— personally,  of  course,  I  speak 
on  ora  in  because  I  think  I  am  competent  in  the  gram  field,  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  has  increased  the  sales  of  agricultural  commodities  but  m 
particular  grain,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  .... 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Now,  we  are  dealing  with  laws  which  are  administered 
by  human  beings.  We  had  a  law  and  prior  to  May  of  1957  we  thought 
that  that  law  gave  the  widest  latitude  to  the  Secretary  to  permit  barter 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  put  in  our  report  that  he  should  give  the 
highest  priority  to  bartering — is  that  correct,  sir  . 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  Yes,  sir.  ,  .  T  ,,  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  now  since  May  of  195*,  and  again  I  say  that  we 
are  dealing  with  men  who  administer  the  law,  we  find  that  one  indi¬ 
vidual  or  more  individuals  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  without 
even  consulting  the  Congress,  without  even  coming  back  here  and  say¬ 
ing-  “Look,  we  want  to  make  some  change  m  the  way  we  are  going  to 
administer  the  law  which  you  passed,”  they  took  it  upon  themselves 
to  change  the  entire  picture — is  that  a  fact,  sn  . 
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Mr.  Schilthuis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  that  attitude  has  changed? 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  It  has  not  changed. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Since  May  1957  ? 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  It  has  not  changed ;  no. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Therefore  can  you  conscientiously  say  that  unless  we 
put  something  in  the  law  which  will  recognize  the  general  principle 
of  bartering,  and  that  the  law  would  he  effective? 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  The  language  which  is  to  be  written  into  the  law 
should  be  more  specific  than  it  has  been  in  the  past  so  as  to  make  it 
more  of  a  mandatory  nature,  as  far  as  the  Secretary  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  yield  to  Mr.  Jennings. 

Mr.  Jennings.  As  I  understand  it,  Mr.  Schilthuis,  you  believe  in  a 
mandatory  program  and  then  that  that  program  shall  be  free  ? 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  The  question  of  interpretation  of  the  word  “man¬ 
datory” — it  is  obvious  that  the  Secretary  lias  to  have  some  discretion, 
I  would  think. 

Mr.  Jennings.  That  is  right.  Now,  you  are  saying  first  of  all  that 
we  should  have  a  mandatory  program  and,  secondarily,  there  should 
be  some  discretion  in  that  mandatory  program  but  the  mandatory  part 
shall  come  first? 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  As  a  layman  I  would  answer,  I  think,  that  would 
be  my  approach. 

Mr.  J  ennings.  As  I  understand  your  testimony,  this  directive  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  May  28, 1957,  has  served 
as  an  umbrella  over  the  price  which  other  countries  have  been  able  to 
trade  just  under  our  umbrella,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  If  that  is  an  interpretation  of  what  I  have  said,  I 
have  not  in  fact  said  that. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Well,  has  that  been  the  practical  effect  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  No,  I  believe  that  has  been  the  practical  effect. 

Mr.  Jennings.  It  has  not?  Then  why  have  we  lost  sales? 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  It  is  not  a  question  of  price  only,  it  is  partly  a 
question  of  price — the  expression  “umbrella”  in  my  conception  is  the 
wrong  use  of  the  word. 

What  we  should  be  able  to  do  is  to  capture  additional  business,  addi¬ 
tional  sales  of  commodities,  agricultural  commodities  from  this  coun¬ 
try  and  so  that  occasionally — and  this  once  was  provided  for  by  the 
so-called  discounts  under  the  barter  program — that  we  can  occasionally 
go  out  at  a  certain  spot  and  we  can  reduce  our  price  to  a  point  where 
we  can  capture  that  business  rather  than  have  it  go  to  a  competing 
country  like  Argentina,  Rumania,  or  Yugoslavia,  whatever  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  case  of  corn,  for  example. 

Mr.  Ji  cnnings.  Then  rather  than  to  use  the  word  “umbrella”  you 
think  the  word  “restriction”  would  probably  be  more  accurate? 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Jennings.  They  place  a  restriction  rather  than  an  umbrella? 

Mr.  Schilthuis.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

I  should  like  to  insert  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  letter  from  C.  B. 
Fox  Co.,  of  New  Orleans,  signed  bv  Mr.  W.  B.  Fox;  a  letter  from  the 
Mercantile  Metal  &  Ore  Corp.,  of  New  York,  signed  by  Mr.  Harry  D. 
Koster,  vice  president;  and  a  statement  by  Norbert  Blechner,  vice 
president  of  the  Associated  Metals  &  Minerals  Corp.,  of  New  York. 
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(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 


Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


C.  B.  Fox  Co., 

New  Orleans,  May  5, 1958. 


Dear  Mr.  Cooley  :  I  appreciate  the  invitation  you  have  extended  me  to  appear 
before  your  committee  on  Wednesday,  May  7,  and  I  shall  certainly  avail  myself 
of  this  opportunity  unless  I  cannot  avoid  going  to  Mexico  City  on  that  day. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  said  that  the  barter  program  interfered  with  cash 
sales  of  agricultural  commodities  for  export  when  such  sales  were  actually  made 
by  the  exporters  for  cash  accruing  to  the  exporters  by  reason  of  certain  stock¬ 
piling  materials  having  been  imported  by  a  Government  agency.  The  stockpiling 
program  is  evidently  important  since  it  has  been  approved  by  Congress,  and  we 
must  therefore  assume  that  the  merchandise  being  stockpiled  is  important  to 
this  country.  Should  it  be  inferred  that  the  agricultural  commodities  sold 
under  barter  agreements  bring  lower  prices  than  the  dollar  cash  sales,  one  must 
not  conclude  that  anyone  is  profiting  unduly  since  it  goes  without  saying  that 
the  stockpiling  agencies  are  doing  their  purchasing  at  prevailing  market  prices 
leaving  no  room  for  any  extraordinary  markup. 

Then  too,  I  am  confident  that  you  will  find  the  cash  sales  with  which  the  barter 
program  is  said  to  interfere  are  not  cash  sales  at  all,  but  sales  under  Public  Law 
480  and  ICA  neither  of  which  can  truthfully  be  called  sales  for  cash  dollars. 
The  foreign  currency  realized  from  sales  under  Public  Law  480  is  unlikely  to  be 
“hard  cash”  after  the  20  years  allowed  besides  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  foreign  funds  realized  is  reloaned  or  spent  in  the  purchasing  country. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  barter  program.  It  is  an  economically  sound 
business  procedure,  and  it  is  totally  unfair  to  condemn  the  program  if  perhaps 
it  has  not  been  administered  properly  at  times  in  the  past. 

I  assure  you  again  I  am  anxious  to  appear  before  you  on  Wednesday. 


Very  truly  yours, 


W.  B.  Fox. 


Mercantile  Metal  &  Ore  Corp., 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  5, 1958. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley:  Having  been  a  participant  in  the  barter  program  under 
title  3  of  Public  Law  480,  we  hereby  wish  to  respectfully  submit  the  following 
observations : 

Prior  to  the  requirement  of  “proof  of  additionality”  the  barter  program  was 
one  of  the  best  methods  of  lending  foreign  aid  through  the  honored  concept  of 
self-help  by  trade.  The  acquisition  of  materials  as  produced  abroad,  in  effect, 
resulted  in  an  increase  in  supply  of  dollars  to  those  parts  of  the  world  which 
have  suffered  a  dollar  shortage  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  The  dollars  so 
created  put  purchasing  power  into  hands  of  friendly  foreign  countries  which 
could  use  such  purchasing  power  not  only  to  buy  agricultural  products  from  the 
United  States,  but  from  our  allies  as  well ;  such  purchasing  power,  however,  being 
not  limited  to  agricultural  products,  but  would  permit  purchases  of  other  prod¬ 
ucts  as  well.  In  other  words,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  world,  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars,  was  accordingly  increased ;  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural  products 
on  the  overall  being  thereby  also  stimulated. 

The  acquisition  of  nonperishable  foreign  materials  of  sound  intrinsic  values 
with  relatively  low  storage  and  handling  costs  permitted  the  disposal  of  perish¬ 
able  agricultural  products  of  deteriorating  quality  and  values  with  prohibitive 
storage  and  handling  costs. 

We  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  also  state  that  the  barter  program 
as  administered  prior  to  the  USDA  press  release  of  May  28,  1957,  served  as  an 
international  economic  stabilizing  factor.  It  not  only  served  to  create  purchasing 
power  abroad  with  the  acquisition  of  strategic  materials ;  it  also  served  to  benefit 
ocean  ti'ansportation  companies  and  such  importations  maintained  the  demand 
for  labor  at  the  ports.  Domestic  industrial  firms  benefited  by  the  processing  of 
raw  materials  acquired  abroad  under  the  barter  program. 
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Acquisition  of  lead  and  zinc  against  barter  served  to  absorb  surplus  world 
supplies  and  freeze  them  in  Government  stockpiles.  These  operations  stabilized 
the  price  of  lead  and  zinc  and  enabled  domestic  industry  to  maintain  operations 
at  such  price  level.  It  can  be  observed  that  promptly  after  stagnation  of  the 
barter  program  due  to  the  press  release  under  reference,  the  prices  for  these 
important  commodities  declined  sharply,  and  have  continued  to  display  a  declin¬ 
ing  tendency,  as  a  result  the  domestic  industry  has  found  it  necessary  to  clamor 
for  relief  through  an  increase  of  import  duties  and/or  a  quota  system.  Either  of 
these  remedies  would  serve  to  create  antagonism  of  friendly  foreign  countries 
and  would  be  contrary  to  our  Government’s  policy  of  fostering  international 
trade.  The  damage  has  been  done  and  the  solution  to  the  problem  is  beyond 
our  comprehension.  We  mention  this  factor  merely  as  an  illustration  of  our 
contention  that  the  barter  program  has  been  and  can  be  a  stabilizing  factor 
in  our  economic  picture. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  title  3  of  Public  Law  480  should  be  revitalized  in 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  by  direction  of  the  Congress,  particularly 
excluding  the  so-called  proof  of  additionality  which  has  served  to  strangle 
the  barter  program. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Harry  D.  Koster,  Vice  President. 


Statement  of  Norbert  Blechner,  Vice  President  of  Associated  Metals  & 

Minerals  Corp. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
of  presenting  my  views  on  the  subject  of  barter  in  conjunction  with  a  proposed 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Cooley,  chairman  of  your  committee,  H.  R.  10487. 

If  it  was  the  intention  of  title  III,  Public  Law  480,  to  have  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  actively  develop  a  substantial  barter  program,  as  I  assume  it 
was,  it  seems  to  me  pertinent  that  a  bill  along  the  lines  of  H.  R.  10487  should 
be  passed ;  the  reason  being  that  the  directive  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  on  May  28,  1957,  partly  revised  by  the  directive  of  December  24,  1958,  is 
in  fact  so  complicated  and  restrictive  that  an  active  barter  program  cannot  be 
maintained.  As  it  is  generally  known,  the  barter  transactions  concluded  since 
the  aforestated  directive  was  issued  in  May  1957  were  insignificant  and  in  fact 
represented  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  barter  transactions  concluded  during 
a  like  period  prior  to  the  said  directive.  The  restrictive  features  of  this  direc¬ 
tive  are  well  known.  It  can  be  assumed  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
will  explain  before  this  committee  the  reasons  for  the  restrictive  features  of 
this  directive.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the  di¬ 
rective  has  prevented  the  trade  from  disposing  of  a  very  substantial  quantity  of 
farm  surplus  now  stored  in  warehouses  at  substantial  expense  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  taxpayer  respectively.  I  believe  that  it  is  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture’s  contention  that  the  active  barter  program  prior  to  the  May  1957 
directive  replaced  cash  sales  in  the  form  of  surplus  commodities.  I  believe  that 
there  is  no  proof  for  the  correctness  of  this  contention.  Not  as  a  studied  econo¬ 
mist,  but  as  a  merchant  who  has  been  active  in  the  international  trade  for  over 
30  years,  I  express  the  opinion  that  the  barter  program  in  its  original  form  was 
a  challenge  to  the  merchants  in  the  United  States  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
for  initiative,  inventiveness,  and  extra  activity,  unparalleled  by  other  commer¬ 
cial  occurrences  since  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The  directors  of  the  Barter 
Branch  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  can  attest  to  this  statement.  To 
say  that  the  active  barter  program  did  not  creat  additional  farm  surplus  move¬ 
ment  might  be  like  saying  that  the  Marshall  plan  did  not  help  the  postwar 
economy. 

Above  all,  it  must  be  recognized  that  apart  from  the  desirability  of  reducing 
our  farm  surplus,  it  is  undoubtedly  beyond  question  that  the  foreign  nations 
consuming  American  farm  commodities  will  have  less  buying  power  and  less 
currency  if  we  don’t  barter;  reversedly  that  the  buying  power  of  the  foreign 
nations  will  be  increased  by  the  amount  of  barter.  I  believe  that  this  point 
more  than  anything  else  contradicts  the  contention  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  that  barter  does  not  create  additionality  of  farm  surplus  outlet. 

All  the  materials  which  can  be  accepted  in  exchange  against  the  commodity 
surplus  are  of  benefit  to  the  United  States : 
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(1)  The  risk  of  deterioration  and  wastage  is  inherent  in  food  items  but  not  in 
strategic  materials. 

(2)  The  cost  of  storage  for  strategic  materials  is  smaller  than  for  food 
items. 

(3)  None  of  the  strategic  materials  which  can  be  subject  to  barter  are  in 
ample  supply  in  the  United  States.  We  will  grow  food  every  year  beyond  our 
requirements,  but  we  have  not  found  yet  a  method  to  increase  our  mineral  re¬ 
serves  of  the  kinds  amply  available  for  barter. 

(4)  Last  but  not  least,  materials  available  under  barter  are  required  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  procurement  priority  level  program  projected  by  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization. 

I  therefore  trust  that  the  restrictive  provisions  will  be  removed  and  in  fact 
that  several  materials  not  now  on  the  barter  list  but  of  benefit  to  this  country 
will  be  added  thereto. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  the  opportunity  to  express  my  thoughts  on 
this  subject. 

The  Chairman.  On  our  witness  list  is  Mr.  Ralph  Friedman  of  the 
Standard  Milling  Co.  Is  Mr.  F riedman  here  ? 

Mr.  Cogliandro.  May  I  speak  for  Mr.  Friedman — could  we  file  a 
statement  ? 

The  Chairman.  Well,  suppose  we  leave  it  that  way,  we  will  be  glad 
to  have  him  file  a  statement  or  send  it  in. 

Mr.  Cogliandro.  All  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  stands  adjourned  until  10  o’clock 
tomorrow  morning. 

(Thereupon,  at  11:25  a.  m.,  the  committee  was  adjourned,  to  re¬ 
convene  at  10  a.  m.,  Thursday,  May  8, 1958.) 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  8,  1958 

House  of  Representatives, 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10 : 15  a.  m., 
in  room  1310,  New  House  Oilice  Building,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

Before  we  resume  the  hearings,  I  should  like  to  say  that  we  have  a 
very  distinguished  guest  with  us  this  morning  who  occupies  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  German 
Congress. 

I  think,  and  he  thinks,  this  is  the  first  time  in  history  that  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  German  Congress  has 
ever  visited  Washington.  Certainly  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever 
had  an  opportunity  to  welcome  this  distinguished  man  into  this  room, 
the  Honorable  Bernhard  Bauhonecht. 

He  is  on  my  right.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a 
Republican.  I  designated  the  Democratic  side,  thinking  he  might  be 
more  comfortable  over  here.  If  he  will  be  more  comfortable  on  the 
left,  we  shall  move  him  to  the  other  side.  [Applause.] 

I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  most  of  the  members  of 
this  committee,  I  am  sure,  have  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  your  great 
country  and  seeing  some  of  the  agriculture  of  Germany.  We  hope  that 
your  trip  here  will  be  pleasant  and  profitable,  and  we  are  honored  to 
have  you  with  us  on  this  occasion.  The  committee  will  be  glad  to  hear 
you.  [Applause.] 

(At  this  point,  Mr.  Bernhard  Bauhonecht  spoke  a  few  words  of 
greeting,  which  were  translated  by  Herbert  A.  Stanton  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  State.) 

The  Chairman.  We  are  delighted  to  have  our  distinguished  guest, 
and  we  are  honored  that  he  has  taken  time  to  visit  with  us  this  morning. 
We  hope  that  his  journey  back  home  will  be  in  all  respects  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  one.  [Applause.] 

We  shall  recess  for  a  moment,  and  then  resume. 

( Short  recess. ) 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

The  first  witness  is  Mr.  Ralph  Friedman,  Standard  Milling  Co., 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  Fr  iedman,  we  are  very  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 
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STATEMENT  OF  RALPH  FRIEDMAN,  STANDARD  MILLING  CO., 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Friedman.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seemed  to  me  when  I  received  your  invi¬ 
tation  to  come  and  testify  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  would  have 
many  excellent  statements  submitted  to  you,  that  perhaps  it  might  be 
more  useful  to  members  of  the  committee  if,  instead  of  imposing  an¬ 
other  statement  with  a  great  many  statistics  in  it  to  you,  that  I  just 
come  here  to  speak  extemporaneously  about  some  of  the  salient  and, 
to  my  mind,  more  important  aspects  of  this  barter  program. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  company  that  I  have  to 
do  with  is  a  domestic  grain  company,  as  well  as  an  exporting  company. 
We  are  also  a  milling  company.  We  are  in  all  aspects  of  the  grain 
business  here,  and  export  is  only  one  part;  and,  I  should  say,  in  bal¬ 
ance,  a  small  part  of  our  activities,  although  it  also  looms  quite  large 
in  total  volume. 

Now  many  witnesses  who  have  been  before  the  committee  have  al¬ 
ready  testified  as  to  the  problems  of  barter — can  you  hear  me? 

Mr.  Gatiiings  (presiding).  If  you  could  just  raise  your  voice  a 
little  bit? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  will  try  to. 

I  said  many  witnesses  have  already  been  testifying  here  on  various 
aspects  of  the  barter  program. 

I  would  like  to  just  comment  a  little  bit  on  what  I  think  are  the 
confusions  that  do  exist  in  people’s  minds. 

The  first  is  on  the  question  of  the  duplication  or,  rather,  the  inter¬ 
ference,  if  any,  of  barter  sales  as  against  cash  sales. 

Now,  a  barter  sale  can  occur  only  if  the  United  States  Government 
imports  a  stockpile — so-called  strategic  material — and  I  want  to 
submit  to  the  committee  that  it  really  makes  very  little  difference  if 
the  United  States  Government  is  going  to  buy  some  ferromanganese 
or  chrome,  or  any  other  commodity,  as  to  whether  or  not  that  commod¬ 
ity  is  purchased  for  cash,  for  United  States  dollars,  and,  in  turn,  agri¬ 
cultural  produce  is  sold  for  United  States  dollars. 

The  problem  is  that  there  is  an  exchange  going  on. 

I  want  to  tell  the  committee  that,  as  I  testified  many  months  ago 
before  the  Senate  committee,  that  when  this  program  was  first  ini¬ 
tiated,  I  want  to  admit  I  took  a  very  dim  view  of  it,  as  being  a  fairly 
cumbersome  way  to  do  things.  But  I  have  changed  my  position  in 
regard  to  this  program.  And  the  reasons  I  have  changed  my  position 
are  largely  pragmatic:  that  this  is  a  program  that  is  working,  that 
has  been  effective  in  increasing  the  total  interchange  of  American 
commerce  with  the  world. 

The  United  States,  ever  since  World  War  I,  has  been  in  an  enorm¬ 
ously  difficult  position,  as  we  all  know,  in  exporting  to  the  world. 

We  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  agricultural  surpluses  of  all 
characters  here.  Substantially,  these  are  world  commodities,  and 
they  are  going  to  move  into  world  commerce  largely  only  through  1 
of,  2  methods :  either  through  the  established  trading  firms  or  through 
gift  or  subvention  of  one  form  or  another,  with  all  the  adversities  that 
gifts  have  a  way  of  bringing  with  them. 

Now  if  you  are  going  to  have  commerce  through  normal  commer¬ 
cial  channels — I  am  oversimplifying  this — but  not  too  much ;  I  want 
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to  make  a  point — you  have  to  make  it  attractive  to  the  international 
grain  firms  in  the  case  of  grain,  or  the  cotton  firms,  to  sell  American 
produce;  because  the  facts  are  that  we,  and  every  other  grain  firm, 
will  sell  the  grain  that  we  can  make  a  trade  in,  and  that  will  normally 
be  the  lowest  priced  grain. 

There  have  been  various  statements  made  here,  and  at  various  times 
by  the  Department,  about  the  world  price  and  about  meeting  the 
world  price,  as  though  this  was  a  definite,  finite  thing.  It  is  not.  It 
is  an  approximation,  and  that  is  all  it  is. 

Now  there  is  no  trade  goes  on  in  this  bitterly  competitive  business — • 
because  this  is  a  bitterly  competitive  business — in  which  there  is  not 
some  areas,  up  and  down  here,  and  there  are  many  factors  that  enter 
into  it. 

As  I  said  before,  I  really  regard  the  problem  of  whether  barter 
trade  cuts  into  or  does  not  cut  into  cash  sales  as  possessing  a  very 
large  degree  of  immateriality.  It  really  makes  very  little  difference. 

However,  1  do  want  to  comment,  on  my  own  guess — and  it  is  only 
a  guess — as  to  the  intrusion  of  barter  as  against  dollar  cash  cales. 

I  do  not  believe  that  they  have  intruded.  I  want  to  say  that  in 
addition  to  these  statistics  that  Senator  Humphrey  has  presented, 
showing  the  increase  of  cash  sales  concurrently  with  barter  sales  and 
the  decrease  of  cash  sales  after  the  barter  program  ceased,  that  the 
ability  to  offer  grain  attractively  and  successfully  in  the  world  market 
inevitably  carries  with  it,  should  I  say,  a  consolidation  or  improve¬ 
ment  in  trade  channels.  And  very  often  we  have  found  that  we  will 
make  a  barter  trade — I  am  going  back  now  to  the  days  when  barter 
was  active  here — and  very  quickly  thereafter  make  a  cash  trade,  too. 

I  mean,  if  you  are  out  of  these  markets,  if  your  contracts  are  desul¬ 
tory,  and  if  you  do  very  little. 

I  want  to  come  back  to  one  other  thing,  and  that  is  that  on  a  barter 
transaction,  where  we  will  take  a  major  risk,  running,  usually,  to 
many  millions  of  dollars  to  export  grain,  we  then  are  in  the  position 
of  having  made  a  firm  commitment. 

This  is  a  very  different  position,  gentlemen,  from  merely  being 
interested  in  olferings  of  grain  and  having  no  commitment  on  our 
hands. 

If  we  have  a  commitment,  we  have  to  do  something  about  it;  we 
are  hooked.  And  we  are  going  to  do  something  about  it.  And  the 
same  applies  with  complete  sameness  to  every  grain  firm.  I  think 
it  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

If  you  want  to  engage  in  commerce  of  this  order,  it  has  to  be  kept 
in  mind  that  you  have  to  have  salesmen  to  do  it. 

Now,  the  barter  program,  which,  as  I  said  before,  I  really  thought 
very  poorly  of  at  the  outset,  has  in  my  judgment  been  a  sui’prisingly 
effective  way  of  getting  salesmen  to  really  sell  American  produce  in 
the  world. 

Another  thing  that  I  would  say  is  this :  that  my  own  predilection  for 
cash  sales  before  the  barter  program  started  was  based  on,  if  you  will, 
a  desire  for  an  orderly  and  simple  world,  the  world  of  selling  and 
buying  for  cash.  ^ 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  world  we  are  living  in. 

If  we  do  not  do  this,  we  can  be  very  sure  that  the  Communists  will, 
and  they  are  completely  ignoring  economics;  they  are  bartering,  and 
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they  are  bartering  on  a  basis  that  at  times  makes  it  impossible  for  the 

United  States  to  work.  .  . 

The  other  point  that  I  really  wanted  to  make  m  regard  to  this  is 
just  the  overall  aspects  of  this  program :  .  . 

I  think  it  has  a  very  great  deal  of  tangible  and  intangible  merit  in 
keeping  America  in  commercial  relationships  with  much  of  the  world, 
and  I  doubt  that  we  would  have  such  a  relationship  without  this  pro¬ 
gram  on  any  such  scale. 

If  it  were  not  for  this,  I  think  you  ivould  find  much  pressure  to  in¬ 
crease  the  total  amount  of  giveaway,  with  all  the  evil  attendant  on 

Here,  at  least,  we  are  getting  a  good  “propo.”  We  are  not  only 
getting  a  good  “propo”  in  good  material  terms,  but  we  are  getting  a 
good  “propo”  in  terms  of  respect. 

These  people  understand  trade,  and  the  world  over,  all  of  us  who 
have  reason  to  go  to  different  parts  of  the  world,  know  there  is  little 
understanding  and  no  love  for  a  gift  program. 

This  is  a  question  of  sick  psychology,  if  you  will ;  but,  nevertheless, 

it  is  true.  . 

And  for  these  various  reasons,  it  seems  to  me  very  much  to  the  point 
not  to  impede  barter  but,  rather,  to  free  it,  to  make  it  really  possible 

to  do  it.  . 

Now,  the  Department  instituted  regulations — and  I  am  not  now 
speaking  in  any  spirit  of  criticizing  individuals — but,  rather,  of  crit- 
izin g  a  total  program.  The  Department  introduced  regulations  which, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  were  designed  not  to  regulate  the  program,  but 
to  stifle  the  program ;  to  stop  it.  And  the  requirement  of  a  certificate 
of  additional ity  is  sheer  nonsense.  We  cannot  prove,  no  one  can  prove, 
that  a  barter  sale  was  a  sale  that  would  not  have  been  made  on  a  cash 
basis. 

Likewise,  the  Department  cannot  prove  that  the  barter  sale  was  not 
in  addition  to  cash  sales. 

Last  fall,  in  the  last  week  of  October,  I  was  m  London,  had  previously 
been  on  the  Continent,  and  I  discussed  with  our  people  m  London  the 
question  of  getting  certificates  of  additionality  here.  .  And  they  said 
and  I  thought  very  properly — that  no  one  in  the  British  Government 
would  issue  such  a  certificate  because  of  the  fact  that  they  could  not 

morally  stand  up  behind  it,  that  this  was  nonsense  here.  . 

And  we  have  not  asked  them  for  it.  As  a  result  of  this,  we  decided 
that  this  was  impossible,  so  we  simply  walked  away  from  the  program. 

Now  I  think  that  there  is  no  way  to  reactivate  the  export  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agricultural  surplus  that  is  as  effective  as  the  barter  piogiam,  sui- 
prisingly  to  my  mind,  turned  out  to  be.  But  this  is  a  good  program. 
And  I  think  it  is  a  great  pity  not  to  reactivate  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
American  welfare. 

That  is  all.  „  ,  .  T 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Friedman,  you  made  a  very  fine  statement,  i 
believe  these  extemporaneous  statements  are  more  effective,  lou 
have  put  thoughts  across  thoroughly  this  morning. 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  thought  it  would  be  more  useful,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.’  Gathings.  According  to  the  information  I  got  from  your 
statement  this  morning,  as  a  matter  of  fact  when  it  first  started  out 
you  did  not  think  well  of  480  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Gathings.  Now,  you  feel,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  coun¬ 
tries  do  not  like  a  giveaway  program,  that  they  have  found  that  this 
is  an  advantageous  program,  and  it  does  have  a  tangible  and  intangi¬ 
ble  value  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  G  athings.  We  have  quite  a  number  of  witnesses  here  this 
morning,  and  we  want  to  move  on. 

I  know  you  are  just  so  full  of  information  you  could  talk  for  an 
hour  of  two - 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  do  not  want  to  burden  your  time. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Before  you  leave,  Mr.  Anfuso  wanted  to  ask  you  a 
question. 

Mr.  Friedman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Friedman,  as  I  undertsand  your  testimony,  you 
are  both  in  the  cash  and  barter  business? 

Mr.  F  riedman.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  So,  as  a  businessman,  you  do  not  care  whether  you 
move  agricultural  commodities  on  a  cash  basis  or  on  a  barter  basis, 
do  you  ? 

Mr.  F  riedman.  Not  at  all.  It  makes  no  difference  to  us. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  However,  since  this  regulation  of  May  1957,  you  say 
the  barter  program  has  been  stifled. 

Is  that  correct,  sir? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  the  Department  has 
approved  any  certificates  of  additional  it  v  ? 

Mr.  F  'riedman.  Well,  I  do  not  know  personally.  I  think  I  would 
rather  not  testify,  because  I  just  do  not  know  personally. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Now  you  gave  as  an  example  a  certain  deal  which 
you  were  trying  to  make  in  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Which  amounted,  I  believe,  to  some  300,000  tons  of 
wheat ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Freed  man.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  because  of  this  request  of  the  certificate  of  avail¬ 
ability — 

Mr.  Friedman.  Additionality. 

Mr.  Anfuso  (continuing).  Of  additionality,  which  you  could  not 
get - 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Anfuso  (continuing).  You  lost  that  business? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  Great  Britain  was  willing  to  buy  that  wheat 
from  the  United  States.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  F  riedman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  they  finally  bought  it  from  Canada;  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  that  was  only  recently  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right.  That  was  last  fall. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  understand — I  am  not  a  business¬ 
man,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  want  to  see  whether  I  understand — and  I 
say  this  for  Mr.  Hill  also  because  he  asked  some  questions  on  this 
point — 
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Let’s  see  if  I  understand  what  this  regulation  of  May  1957  has 
brought  to  us : 

Before  that,  to  sell  the  commodity,  agricultural  commodities,  you 
would  be  allowed,  say,  1  to  2  percent  to  sell  those  commodities;  is 
that  correct,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Right. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  you  were  able  to  do  that,  and  to  bid  for  these 
strategic  materials  on  that  percentage;  and,  while  you  made  a  small 
profit,  nevertheless,  you  were  able  to  move  close  to  $1  billion  worth 
of  surpluses ;  is  that  correct,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Anfitso.  Today,  under  this  regulation,  you  are  offered  as  much 
as  10  percent  to  move  those  agricultural  commodities  and,  maybe, 
12  percent. 

Is  that  correct,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  right  at  the  present  time,  we  have  an  offer  of 
10  percent. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  with  that  10  percent  or  12  percent,  you  are  abfe 
to  offer  more  for  the  strategic  materials  which  you  bring  into  the 
United  States. 

Is  that  correct,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Now,  that  has  been  the  cause,  has  it  not,  for  these 
strategic  materials  coming  into  the  United  States  cheaper,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  affecting  the  domestic  market  of  ores  ? 

Isn’t  that  correct,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  notice  in  the  New  York  Times,  of  recent  date,  that 
lead  and  copper  and  zinc  were  constantly  on  the  incline,  both  domes¬ 
tic  and  foreign,  until  this  edict  of  May  1957,  and  then  a  drop  was  felt 
automatically. 

Isn’t  that  right,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  So  that  that  edict  does  not  benefit  the  United  States, 
does  not  benefit  our  relations  with  other  countries,  and  it  hurts  our 
domestic  miners ;  doesn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes.  You  are  perfectly  right.  Sure. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  it  hurts  the  security  of  our  country  because  we 
are  not  able  to  bring  in  the  things  that  this  Government  has  declared 
we  should  bring  in  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes. 

Well,  I  would  like  to  comment,  just  in  regard  to  your  statement, 
that  we  are  decreasing  the  importation  of  many  commodities,  you 
having  killed  the  barter  program.  The  decrease  in  that  importation 
has  to  be  judged,  it  seems  to  me,  in  two  principal  lights: 

One  is  that  presumably  the  military  authorities  know  what  they 
want  and  are  correct.  We  have  to  assume  that  their  statement  of  the 
stockpiled  materials  is  a  correct  statement  and  not  one  to  be  chal¬ 
lenged — at  least,  certainly,  I  have  no  competence  as  a  layman  to 
question  it. 

The  other  is  that  this  is  a  way  of  activating  trade  with  countries  the 
world  over  with  whom  obviously  it  is  to  our  great  advantage  to  re¬ 
main  in  close  contact. 
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And  it  is  an  unfortunate  truth,  if  we  drift  out  of  contact  with  these 
countries,  we  do  leave  a  vacuum. 

And  this  to  me — and  I  am  transcending  the  question  of  my  own  firm 
or  any  other  firm  in  this  operation  here — this  to  me  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  reason,  I  think,  why  a  useful  tool  of  this  order  should  be 
resumed  rather  than  killed.  This  has  been  strangled  by  regulation 
and  by  an  unwise  regulation,  and  I  believe  that  probably  the  facts  are 
that  the  people  that  instituted  this  regulation  are  now  intellectually 
out  on  a  limb  and  do  not  know  how  to  get  back  here. 

And  this  is  a  difficult  problem. 

But,  from  the  standpoint  of  national  welfare,  I  would  think  that 
there  is  only  one  answer,  and  that  is  to  activate  it  again. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Friedman,  you  have  no  quarrel  with  anyone 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  a  great  hesitancy  to  come  down  and 
testify  because  of  this. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Now  you  are  testifying  in  the  interest  and  the  welfare 
of  the  United  States,  as  I  gather  it? - 

Mr.  Freidman.  I  mean  to. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  (continuing).  And  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  your 
business  in  particular,  because  you  do  not  care  whether  you  make  cash 
sales  or  whether  you  make  barter  sales  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Now  I  would  like  to  bring  out  this  point,  which  you 
very  well  put  to  me  when  I  talked  to  you — when  you  said : 

What  is  the  difference  whether  we  buy  strategic  materials  for  com¬ 
modities  or  we  buy  them  for  cash  ? 

If  we  can  buy  strategic  materials  for  commodities  instead  of  cash, 
we  are  saving  that  much  cash ;  aren’t  we  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Now  just  one  final  question : 

You  were  here  just  one  day,  yesterday,  and  you  were  not  here 
Monday  when  Mr.  Berger  testified. 

We  have  a  history  here  where  the  Senate  almost  unanimously  re¬ 
ported  out  a  barter  program.  We  had  a  vote  in  the  Senate  which  was 
very  close,  a  difference  of  only  four  votes,  where  a  barter  program  was 
desirable. 

We  have  a  history  that  since  May  of  1957,  since  this  edict  of  Mr. 
Berger  went  into  effect,  there  has  been  no  movement  of  the  barter 
transactions,  which  at  first  almost  reached  $1  billion  and  have  been 
reduced  to  a  trickle  of  less  than  $25  million. 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  We  have  Mr.  Berger,  who  came  in  here  and  said — ■ 
even  though  many  experts  disagree  with  him  on  this  barter  program, 
experts  in  and  out  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — nevertheless,  he 
felt  that  he  was  right  in  what  he  was  doing. 

We  have  also  a  report  which  we  made  when  Public  Law  480  was 
passed,  where  we  said  that  the  moving  of  strategic  materials  should  be 
given  a  priority  in  this  barter  program.  We  have  it  in  all  our  reports 
that  that  should  be  the  case. 

Now,  do  you  believe,  sir,  that  unless  we  put  something  into  the  law 
this  time  saying  that  bartering  must  be  recognized  and  is  desirable 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States,  that  with  that  kind  of  a 
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history,  if  we  just  put  in  some  kind  of  strong  language— put  it  in  the 
report,  do  you  believe  that  this  bartering  would  improve  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  No.  . 

I  think  that  you  are  putting  a  very  difficult  question  to  me,  but  i  will 

try  to  answer  it.  ,  .  ..  „ 

'I  think  that  in  order  to  effect  the  purpose  that  I  am  pleading  for, 
as  a  desirable  one,  that  it  is  essential  to  put  a  directive  into  legislation 
here;  and  in  that  directive  to  say  that  the  program  shall  lie  imple¬ 
mented  to  the  maximum  extent  possible  without  consideration  for  any 
theoretical  effect,  if  any,  that  this  program  may  or  may  not  have  on 
cash  sales.  Because  there  is  a  complete  immateriality  m  this  thing, 
and,  if  you  permit  this  unresolvable  problem  of  what  effect  does  a 
barter  sale  have  on  a  cash  sale,  you  can  stop  anything. 

Now,  there  is  no  way  of  proving  this  thing,  and  no  one  m  good 
conscience  and  in  self-respect  is  going  to  make  a  statement,  as  a  flat 
statement,  that  they  do  not  affect  each  other. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield  right  there— there  is  no  way  to 
tell  what  a  barter  trade  will  do.  You  are  advocating  right  here  and 
now  to  ship  ore  in  and  trade  it  for  wheat,  or  anything  you  can  trade  it. 
for,  and  you  do  not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  need  that  strategic 
material,  or  whether  we  won’t. 

So  you  could  not  prove  anything  on  that. 

T f  you  cannot  prove  it  on  the  barter - 

Mr.  Friedman.  Well,  I  am  assuming  that  the  people  m  government 
who  decide  they  want  this  ore  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

T  am  not  competent - 

Mr.  Hill.  How  do  you  know  they  will  ever  need  the  ore  that  you 
are  s;oing  to  pile  up  in  the  stockpile  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  another  problem. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  it  is  another  supposition  that  you  are  talking  about 
now. 

Mr.  Friedman.  But  on  that - 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  guessing.  As  a  witness,  you  are  just  guessing 
whether  we  will  need  that  or  not,  and  you  are  guessing  it  is  all  right 
for  Mr.  Dixon’s  mines  to  be  closed  down,  and  it  is  all  right  to  close 
all  our  mines  down,  as  long  as  you  can  trade  a  little  wheat  and  make 
a  little  money. 

Mr.  Friedman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  just  what  you  said. 

Mr.  Friedman.  No.  Let  me  make  this  distinction - 

Mr.  Hill  (interrupting).  Yes, you  did. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  beg  to  differ.  He  did  not  say  that. 

May  I  say  this,  Mr.  Friedman : 

As  I  understood  you  before,  you  do  not  care  whether  you  make  cash 
sales  or  barter  sales - 

Mr.  Hill  ( interrupting) .  If  you  will  yield  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Let  me  finish - 

Mr.  Hill.  You  have  had  more  time  than  the  whole  committee  put 
together. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Let  me  finish  the  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  Well,  finish  that  sentence,  and  finish  it  quick. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Now,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  if,  tomorrow,  this 
Government  sets  up  a  policy  and  says  you  cannot  import  in  a  barter 
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program  any  more  zinc  or  lead,  anything  else  like  that,  it  won't  make 
a  bit  of  difference  to  you,  will  it  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right. 

May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman - 

Mr.  Gatiiixgs.  Mr.  Teague  of  California. 

Mr.  Teague.  I  want  to  be  sure  I  understand  something.  T  am  not 
sure  that  it  lias  any  important  significance,  but  I  thought  I  understood 
Mr.  Anfuso  to  \>e  talking  about  some  figure  of  $2  billion  in 
transactions - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  One  billion. 

Mr.  T  eague  (continuing).  And  1  or  2  percent  profit,  which  he 
indicated  was  a  small  profit. 

According  to  my  mathematics,  2  percent  of  $2  billion  is  $40  million, 
which  is  not  exactly  a  small  profit. 

Mr.  An  FUSO.  M  r.  Teague,  I  am  sure  Mr.  F riedman  can  explain  that. 

With  that  they  bargain.  They  send  salesmen  all  over  the  world. 
They  buy  the  strategic  materials  and  all  that. 

Why  don’t  you  take  over  and  explain  that  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Firstof  all - 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  think  there  is  an  error.  At  least  I  did  not  hear 
$2  billion. 

Certainly,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  have  never  handled  any¬ 
thing  remotely  approaching  that.  I  do  not  think  the  whole  barter 
program  ever  remotely  approached  that. 

But  I  would  like  to  comment - 

Mr.  Hill.  Here  is  the  point : 

I  would  like  to  hear  you  comment  for  a  week,  but,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  cannot  get  into  an  argument  within  our  committee. 

I  want  to  take  Mr.  Anfuso  on,  but  there  are  40  or  50  people  here, 
and  I  will  take  Mr.  Anfuso  on  between  him  and  myself  some  day 
and  maybe  whatever  member  of  our  committee  wants  to  listen:  but 
let’s  get  on  with  what  we  want  to  do.  And,  glancing  at  our  list,  I 
find  that  we  have  7  witnesses  to  testify  before  12  o’clock. 

I  suggest  that  we  give  each  Congressman  around  the  circle  here, 
including  the  members  at  the  lower  desks,  a  minute  and  a  half  or  2 
minutes,  and  then  let  the  witness  do  his  own  talking. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  question. 

I  would  like  to  first  make  an  off-the-record  comment - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Hagen,  will  you  yield  to  me  for  1  second? 

Mr.  Hagen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  would  like  to  make  this  statement  for  the  record, 
and  I  say  this  to  all  my  colleagues  on  both  sides : 

If  I  have  asked  more  questions  than  I  ordinarily  do,  it  is  because 
these  gentlemen  do  come  from  New  York,  and  I  think  they  have  seen 
me  so  many  times  before,  they  would  like  to  hear  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  ask  them  questions.  I  have  never  interfered  when  legisla¬ 
tion  of  other  nature  has  come  up  before  this  committee,  and  you  know 
I  have  sat  here  and  listened  and  listened. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
that  we  are  most  grateful  to  you  that  you  have  been  understanding 
with  our  problems,  and  we  do  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you,  Mr.  Hagen. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Mr.  Chairman,  off  the  record - 
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(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Hagen.  Now,  as  I  understand  this  program,  it  really  comes 
down  almost  exclusively  to  an  exchange  of  food  and  fiber  for  metals. 

Isn’t  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Well,  it  is  very  often  a  many-cornered  transaction. 
It  is  not  just  a  simple - 

Mr.  Hagen.  Well,  I  mean  the  thing  that  is  moved  out  of  the  United 
States  is  food  in  barter - 

Mr.  Friedman.  The  exchange  of  agricultural  produce  for  the  total 
of  the  stockpile  imports. 

Mr.  Hagen  (continuing) .  Of  metals? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Metals,  ores,  and  other  things.  There  are  other 
things,  too. 

Mr.  Hagen.  And,  also,  it  is  my  understanding  these  metals  that  are 
secured,  are  metals  which  would  not  be  otherwise  purchased  in  this 
country  ? 

In  other  words,  they  are  stockpile  metals.  They  do  not  affect 
directly  the  normal  purchases,  trading  in  metals  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  my  understanding,  but  I  have  no  direct 
knowledge  on  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Hagen.  It  is  true,  however,  that  by  providing  an  additional 
buying  demand  for  metals  abroad,  it  does  have  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  price? 

Mr.  Friedman.  That  is  right.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Which  could  work  to  the  advantage  of  domestic  metals 
producers  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  would  think  so. 

Mr.  Hagen.  All  right. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question : 

What  connection  does  ODM  have  with  this  program  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  if  there  is  any  con¬ 
nection  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Well,  as  I  understand  it,  ODM  controls  only  the 
decision  as  to  what  stockpile  material,  metals  or  ores  or  others,  shall 
be  purchased. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through  the  CCC,  has  been  issuing 
the  regulations  applying  to  the  method  of  purchase,  or  rather,  the 
method  of  sale  of  the  agricultural  commodities ;  and  I  would  hesitate 
to  go  beyond  that,  because  I  am  speaking  out  of  vicarious  information 
rather  than  direct  knowledge. 

Beyond  that,  I  just  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Just  out  of  curiosity,  do  you  think  the  ODM  is  con¬ 
trolling  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  this? 

Mr.  Friedman.  I  doubt  it,  sir. 

I  do  not  know,  frankly. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  have  heard  rumors  there  is  pressure  brought  through 
the  ODM  from  certain  large  interests  in  this  country  to  cut  back  on 
the  size  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Friedman.  It  could  be ;  I  really  do  not  know.  I  really  do  not 
know. 

Mr.  Hagen.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Hagen.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  If  that  is  the  case,  ODM  says  we  have  5  or  6  years’ 
supply  of  lead  and  zinc,  and  they  refuse  to  take  any  more.  I  met 
with  them  personally,  and  they  do  not  wish  any  more.  They  say  even 
in  wartime,  that  is  more  than  we  need. 

So,  it  might  raise  the  price,  the  price  on  the  world  market. 

But  if  ODM  will  not  let  the  Department  of  Agriculture  take  any 
more,  then  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Mr.  Fiukdman.  Then,  as  far  as  that  commodity  is  concerned,  there 
is  no  further  barter.  There  is  no  further  purchase. 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  does  not  your  lead  and  zinc  constitute  a  big  share 
of  your  barter  program  ? 

Mr.  Friedman.  Possibly  so. 

I  can  oidy  speak  out  of  our  own  experience.  We  have  not  been 
involved  in  any  lead-zinc  ones.  There  have  been  a  lot  of  them,  but 
we  have  not  participated  in  those.  We  have  participated  in  a  lot 
of  other  things,  but  not  in  that. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  move  along.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  how 
many  witnesses  whose  names  have  been  presented  would  just  as  soon 
file  statements? 

I  have  Mr.  Louis  Dreyfus.  Is  he  here  ? 

Mr.  Blood.  1  have  submitted  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record. 
My  name  is  Blood.  And  I  represent  the  firm  here  in  Washington. 
We  have  submitted  a  statement  for  inclusion  in  the  record,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man. 

The  Chairman.  A  statement  for  Mr.  Louis  Dreyfus  ? 

Mr.  Blood.  Mr.  Dreyfus,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  presented  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Blood.  It  is  presented  for  inclusion,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

The  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Louis  Dreyfus  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  in  reply  to  your  letter  of  April 
28,  1958,  inviting  us  to  testify  at  these  hearings  on  possible  extension  of  Public 
Law  480,  we  want  to  thank  you  for  giving  us  this  opportunity  to  express  our 
views  on  the  subject. 

We  are  confident  that  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  in  providing  the  means  for 
making  sales  of  United  States  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies,  has  helped  greatly  in  the  disposal  of  these  surpluses.  We  recognize 
that,  in  many  countries,  the  lack  of  dollar  balances  would  have  prevented  the 
many  sales  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities  which  have  been  made  to 
date  under  this  program,  and  we  concur  with  the  action  taken  by  the  Senate  to 
extend  title  I  for  an  additional  2  years  at  $1.5  billion  per  year. 

In  connection  with  the  movement  of  commodities  by  the  private  trade  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  we  would  like  to  point  out  to  you  gentlemen  a  recent 
administrative  measure  taken  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  we  feel  deprives  us — as  exporters  of  grains,  oilseeds,  fats  and  oils,  and 
sundry  commodities — of  part  of  our  normal  function  in  the  export  business. 
We  refer  specifically — of  the  action  taken  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  issuing  procurement  authorizations  of  a  free-on-board  or  free- 
alongside-ship  basis  with  separate  authorizations  being  issued  for  ocean  freight. 
This  is  absolutely  contrary  to  the  traditional  method  of  conducting  export  busi¬ 
ness  in  grain.  Under  normal  circumstances  the  exporter  of  grain  agrees  to  de¬ 
liver  the  commodity  to  the  foreign  customer  at  a  destination  of  his  choice. 
Under  the  present  system  we  are  unable  at  most  times  to  take  advantage  of 
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our  own  favorable  freight  situations,  which  incidentally  often  enables  us  to  give 
the  foreign  buyer  a  more  advantageous  price  and  better  service  than  might 
otherwise  be  possible.  This  situation  has  also  forced  some  of  the  larger  buyers 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  to  open  ocean  freight  sections,  and  lias  intro¬ 
duced  foreign  competition  to  established  United  States  Arms  in  the  business  of 
brokerage  and  ocean  freight.  It  also  places  an  additional  burden  on  the  buyer 
in  that  he  must  now  bargain  separately  for  ocean  freight,  a  field  in  which  some 
of  the  buyers  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  have  had  no  previous  experience. 
It  creates  situations  by  which  the  terms  of  a  charter  party  are  not  in  accord 
with  the  terms  of  the  delivery  of  the  grain,  the  buyer  being  penalized  by  having 
to  pay  costly  demurrage  charges. 

We  bring  this  to  your  attention,  not  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  remedial  action 
through  legislation,  but  solely  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  doing  business  because  of  an  administrative  decision  that  we  consider 
to  be  wholly  unjustified  and  uncalled  for.  Many  attempts  have  been  made 
through  the  North  American  Export  Grain  Association  to  have  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  reconsider  this  action,  but  to  date  these  efforts 
have  not  met  with  success. 

As  to  title  II  of  Public  Law  480,  there  is  no  question  in  our  minds  as  to  the 
great  humanitarian  value  of  the  program  which  in  so  many  instances  has 
benefited  the  underprivileged  people  in  undeveloped  countries  and  which  has 
helped  to  maintain  the  traditional  generous  reputation  of  the  United  States 
throughout  the  free  world. 

Concerning  title  III  of  Public  Law  480,  and  specifically  the  barter  provisions 
of  this  section  of  the  law :  AVe  are  of  the  opinion,  as  we  stated  before  at  the 
Senate  hearings  held  last  year  on  this  same  subject,  that  the  barter  program  in 
its  original  conception  has  been  a  most  effective  instrument  for  broadening 
world  markets  for  United  States  agricultural  commodities  and  that  contrary  to 
the  contention  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  did  tend  to  increase  total  exports  of  these  commodities.  AATe  believe  that 
the  announcement  of  May  28,  1957,  has  served  to  effectively  kill  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram.  Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  doing  business  under  the  recent  re¬ 
strictions  placed  on  the  program,  we  have  undertaken  several  barter  contracts 
in  a  sincere  effort  on  our  part  to  attempt  to  make  the  program  work.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  our  attempts  to  dispose  of  agricultural  commodities  acquired  under  these  re¬ 
cent  contracts  are  not  meeting  with  much  success.  Due  to  the  fact  that  any 
country  for  which  a  certificate  of  additionality  is  not  required  either  has  no  need 
for  any  of  these  commodities  or  is  unable  to  pay  for  them.  In  most  importing 
countries  where  the  importation  is  accomplished  through  private  trade  channels 
or  government  licensed  importers,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  such  a  certification 
of  additionality  from  a  government  primarily  because  no  government  official  is 
in  a  position  to  state  that  such  importation  is  in  addition  to  “normal”  imports 
of  a  given  commodity  from  the  United  States.  In  the  few  instances  to  date 
where  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  form  of  a  certificate  of  additionality,  the 
certificates  have  been  unacceptable  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  because  they  have  not  conformed  to  the  rigid  and,  to  our  minds,  un¬ 
warranted  specifications  laid  down  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  AAre  believe  that  in  view  of  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  legislation,  such  as  was  contained  in  the  original  Sen¬ 
ate  bill,  S.  3420,  is  needed  to  reinstate  the  barter  program  to  a  volume  level  at 
least  comparable  to  the  volume  of  business  which  was  done  prior  to  May  28, 1957. 

To  summarize,  we  feel  strongly  that  each  of  the  parts  of  Public  Law  480 — 
namely,  title  I,  title  II,  and  title  III — is  a  necessary  program  that  has  greatly 
aided  in  the  disposition  of  United  States  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
These  programs  must  be  extended  and,  in  the  case  of  title  III,  barter  must  be 
restored  to  its  previous  level.  Any  cutback  in  these  programs  is  invariably  re¬ 
flected  in  the  export  volume  of  surplus  commodities.  For  example,  the  very 
large  drop  in  volume  in  the  barter  program  coincides  with  a  drop  in  total  United 
States  exports  of  many  millions  of  bushels  of  grain.  One  can  only  reflect  that 
this  situation  serves  to  refute  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  barter  sales  were  replacing  cash  sales. 

Once  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  that  your  committee  consider  legislation 
to  continue  the  good  work  of  Public  Law  480  and  to  correct  the  inequities  of  the 
barter  program  as  it  now  stands. 

The  Chairman.  Is  Mr.  Irving  Svercllik  present  ? 
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Mr.  Sverdlik.  We  do  not  have  a  written  statement,  sir,  and  would 
like  to  make  an  oral  statement  here. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir. 

How  about  Mr.  Bernard  Jolies? 

Mr.  Jolies.  My  statement  is  very,  very  brief,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Are  there  any  other  persons  who  would  like  to  present  statements 
now  ? 

(No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  If  not,  we  shall  call  on  Mr.  Irving  Sverdlik. 

Are  you  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  ( 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  Yes,  sir;  we  are. 

The  Chairman.  Proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  IRVING  SVERDLIK,  SECRETARY  OF  THE 
CALABRIAN  CO.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  Sir,  my  name  is  Irving  Sverdlik.  I  am  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  Calabrian  Co.,  which  is  a  barter  contractor,  which  lias  worked 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  barter  contracts 
for  many  years,  since  the  beginning  of  the  barter  program.  I  believe 
we  were  one  of  the  first  barter  contractors. 

If  the  Chairman  will  permit  us,  sir,  having  heard  the  references 
made  in  the  interrogation  of  the  previous  witness  testifying  here,  we 
would  like  to  make  a  few  comments  with  reference  to  some  of  the 
matters  which  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  group,  which  I 
think,  possibly,  from  our  experience  in  this  field,  we  may  be  able  to 
clarify. 

There  was  a  statement  about  $2  billion.  That  statement  is  in 
error.  I  think  it  crept  inadvertently  into  this  area.  The  total  barter 
business,  as  we  understand  it,  has  been  a  little  under  $1  billion  since 
the  institution  of  the  program. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  ? 

We  know  all  of  that.  That  has  been  submitted  by  the  Department. 
I  wish  you  to  confine — and  all  of  the  other  witnesses,  if  they  will — 
their  remarks  to  this  proposed  extension. 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  reason  I  mentioned  it  is  that 
I  thought  it  was  a  misunderstanding - 

The  Chairman.  We  can  go  back  and  rehash  all  that. 

The  Department  can  give  us  figures,  month  by  month,  on  all  the 
transactions. 

Permit  me  to  ask  this  question : 

In  your  opinion,  have  any  of  these  barter  transactions,  in  any  way 
interfered  with  normal  business  trade  and  commerce? 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  So  far  as  we  know,  sir,  they  have  not  interfered  or 
displaced  cash  sales. 

It  is  possible,  sir — we  certainly  do  not  say  that  there  never  has  been 
a  cash  sale  which  has  been  displaced  by  a  barter  sale,  but  we  invite  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  the  testimony  before 
either  this  committee  or  a  subcommittee  of  this  committee  by  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  Butz  some  months  ago  concerning  the  title  I  and  title  II 
programs. 

I le  was  asked  there :  Do  these  programs  interfere  with  cash  sales  ? 
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And  he  said :  Generally  no.  But  occasionally  it  does.  We  certainly 
cannot  prevent  them  from  overlapping.  However,  that  is  no  reason 
to  destroy  the  title  I  or  title  II  programs,  because  they  are  good  pro¬ 
grams.  We  are  in  favor  of  them  within  limits  and  within  congres¬ 
sional  supervision,  but  occasionally  it  might  overlap. 

We  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  case  of  barter  the  advantages  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  barter  dis¬ 
posal  operations  is  greater  for  reasons  which  we  heard  expressed  by 
Mr.  Friedman  a  little  while  ago,  and  then  the  title  I  local  soft  currency 
transactions,  and  then  the  gift  transactions. 

We  are  not  opposed  to  title  I  or  title  II.  Personally,  we  support 
them,  but  we  point  out  that  that  argument,  that  there  may  be  an 
occasional  overlapping,  is  not  a  valid  argument  to  destroy  a  program. 

Now,  in  general,  our  experience  has  been  consistent  with  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Friedman  of  Standard  Milling,  and  the  testimony  yester¬ 
day- — through  which  we  sat  as  observers — of  Mr.  Crofton  of  the  Crof- 
ton  Grain  Co.,  and  the  officer  of  Continental  Grain  Co.,  that  there  is  no 
displacement  or  no  displacement  of  any  substance;  and  that  in  their 
opinions,  from  their  experience  in  the  grain  business,  as  experts  for 
many  years  in  that  business,  the  barter  program,  if  anything,  increases 
net  exports  and  assists  cash  sales,  rather  than  not. 

The  Chairman.  The  record  substantiates  such  a  statement  as  you 
have  made - 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman  (continuing) .  As  barter  transactions  have  increased, 
dol  1  ar  transactions  have  likewise  increased - 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  As  barter  transactions  have  decreased,  the  dollar 
transactions  have  decreased  ? 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  Those  are  the  findings  of  the  statistics  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  read  them. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  was  raised,  and  it  seemed  to  us  to  be  a 
highly  pertinent  issue,  yesterday,  as  to  whether  or  not  this  program — 
assuming  this  committee  determines  that  the  barter  should  be  operat¬ 
ing — and  it  is  not  operating  now — be  a  mandatory  provision,  or  should 
a  mandatory  provision  be  recommended  or  enacted,  recommended  by 
the  committee  and  enacted  by  the  Congress  ? 

Our  position  on  this  very  vital  question  is  that  unless  such  a  man¬ 
datory  provision  does  exist,  there  is  no  assurance  whatever  from  the 
past  history  of  the  activities  of  the  administrators  in  the  Department 
that  the  program  will  ever  be  rejuvenated  or  reinstated. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  this  cash  sales  argument,  which  does  not 
seem  to  be  a  valid  argument,  has  been  used  to  kill  the  program. 

We  believe  that  anything  short  of  a  mandatory  provision  will  be 
subject  to  loopholes  in  all  probability,  which  may  be  found  by  the  same 
persons  who  are  violently  opposed  to  the  barter  program,  to  get  around 
the  provision. 

Now  we  have  recognized — and  we  do  not  say  it  naively — that  it  is 
reasonable  for  Congress  to  write  a  law  saying,  “Mr.  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  you  must  assign  contracts  totaling  $500  million,”  or 
anything.  That  would  be  outrageous,  in  our  opinion,  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  committee  and  any  other  persons’  testimony  here. 

That  is  not  what  we  recommend ;  because  we  feel  with  them — and 
our  experience,  actually,  is  so  contrary,  where  we  negotiate  on  a  com- 
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petitive  level  for  years,  for  months,  and  sometimes  for  years,  before 
we  get  a  barter  contract  through  with  them — our  experience  is  so 
reversed  from  the  concept  of  forcing  them  to  sign  a  contract — and  the 
keen,  competitive  attitude  toward  the  barter  contractors  within  the 
barter  division  itself  is  such  that  it  is  hard  for  us  to  face  this  problem 
without  realizing  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  course,  must 
have  some  discretion  to  make  trades  that  are  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government. 

But  we  suggest  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  a  mandatory 
provision,  possibly  this  committee  should  recommend  standards  which 
the  Secretary  must  meet. 

And  if  these  standards  are  met,  then  he  should  barter  up  to  an 
amount  designated  by  the  Congress. 

Possibly  the  Congress  should  supervise  the  program  and  keep  track 
of  what  is  happening. 

With  all  due  respect  to  this  committee — and  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  what  1  am  suggesting  now — 1  wonder  if  this  congressional 
eomittee  or  if  any  congressional  committee,  knew  that  the  adminis¬ 
trators  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  were  throttling  the  barter 
program  ? 

The  only  way  we  heard  about  it — and  we  were  in  the  business— was 
through  rumors  that  came  out  that  there  seemed  to  be  a  slowdown  in 
awarding  contracts. 

The  Chairman.  May  1  interrupt  you  to  say  that  the  committee  did 
know  it,  just  about  the  time  that  it  happened,  May  28,  1957,  and  we 
invited  officials  of  the  Department  to  appear  before  us.  They  stated 
that  they  were  not  altogether  opposed  to  barter  transactions,  but  that 
the  barter  transactions,  in  the  opinions  of  officials,  were  actually  inter¬ 
fering  with  normal  trade. 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of  our  remarks  was 
that  we  wondered  if  this  committee  knew  that  so-called  discussions 
were  being  held  on  various  levels — according  to  Mr.  Berger’s  testi¬ 
mony  before  this  committee,  in  past  testimony — during  earlier  months, 
prior  to  April  or  March,  and  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
administratively,  in  its  own  absolute  discretion,  had  determined  to  put 
into  effect  certain  regulations  which,  in  effect— according  to  everyone 
in  the  business  to  whom  we  have  spoken — terminated  the  program. 

We  learned  about  it  by  the  press  release — within  the  day  it  was 
issued. 

We  had  heard  rumors,  and  we  knew  contracts  were  not  coming  out. 

-Vs  far  as  we  know,  no  one  in  the  trade  was  consulted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  directly  or  indirectly,  and  we  just  wonder,  Mr. 
Chairman — and  that  is  why  I  made  the  point — whether  this  was  some¬ 
thing  which  had  been  open. 

Xow,  Mr.  Berger  testified  in  the  May  28,  1957,  directive  or  press 
release — and  T  do  not  remember  the  exact  wording — but  that  a  com¬ 
prehensive  set  of  conferences  and  a  report  and  survey  were  being  made 
of  this  problem,  and  that  that  directive  was  the  basis  of  research  and 
statistical  studies  and  conferences  within  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

Yet,  when  Mr.  Berger  was  interrogated  on  this  very  point,  Mr. 
Berger's  testimony  indicated  that  on  July  16, 1957 : 

There  is  no  written  record  of  the  review  on  which  this  decision  was  based. 
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Then  he  said : 

As  a  result  of  some  conferences  at  various  levels,  the  facts  “came  into  focus,” 
and  we  decided  the  thing  to  do  was  to  terminate  the  program. 

He  testified  before  this  committee  that  there  was  nothing  in  writing 
at  any  level  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  apparently  no 
memos,  no  indications,  no  recommendations,  no  statistics,  and  the 
program  was  thereupon  killed  with  a  press  release  directive  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  there  was  some  comprehensive  study. 

The  only  time,  to  our  knowledge,  that  any  comprehensive  study  was 
disclosed  followed,  apparently,  Senator  Humphrey's  request  to  the 
Agriculture  Department  to  furnish  statistics. 

According  to  Senator  Humphrey’s  written  report,  which  we  have 
read,  it  indicates  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  took  2  to  3 
months  before  replying  to  a  questionnaire. 

That  questionnaire’s  statistics  indicates  the  cash  sales  argument 
seems  to  be  nothing,  because  cash  sales  and  barter  are  shown  to  go 
up  together,  and  to  go  down  together ;  and  all  the  people  in  the  trade 
say  barter  is  actually  one  of  the  factors  which  help  cash  sales  go  up ; 
and,  unfortunately,  without  its  assistance,  caused  it  to  go  down  when 
it  was  not  around  to  bolster  it. 

Now  I  mention  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  response,  I  think,  to 
a  comment  or  a  question  Mr.  Hagen  asked  the  witness  relating  to 
ODM’s  control  of  this  program. 

And  the  reason  I  do  it,  sir,  that  is  on  October  30,  1956,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  issued  an  information  bulletin  and  this  is  what 
it  says — this  is  a  direct  quotation — October  30,  1956,  from  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  official  document: 

The  barter  program  has  been  in  operation  since  1950  and  has  proved  well 
suited  to  Government  procurement.  Administration  policy  is  directed  to  the 
expansion  of  barter  procurement. 

Now,  that  was  October  30,  1956.  Very  shortly  thereafter,  in 
November  1956,  rumors  started  to  reach  us  that  the  program  was 
going - 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  going  to  be  beneficial  to  this  committee  to  go  into  this  testimony 
you  are  giving  as  to  what  transpired  in  1956.  Your  complaint  is  to 
the  effect  that  you  were  not  consulted. 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  can  understand  that  you  were  not  consulted 
and  did  not  know  anything  about  it.  Actually  the  Congress  did  not 
know  anything  about  it  until  it  came  out. 

I  think  I  can  say  for  all  members  of  the  committee  that  they  are 
in  favor  of  barter.  You  said  that  you  were  in  favor  of  barter.  I  think 
that  is  sufficient,  and  I  think  that  we  should  move  on,  because  we  have 
10  or  15  additional  witnesses  to  hear. 

If  there  is  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  say,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  you. 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  Well,  I  do  have  some  points.  I  recognize  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  time. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  unfortunate  but  it  cannot  be  helped,  if  every¬ 
one  is  given  an  opportunity  to  present  their  views. 

You  are  in  favor  of  barter.  Have  you  any  suggested  language? 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  Well,  sir,  I  have  a  specific  suggestion  not  phrased 
in  legal  terminology  but  we  have  suggestions  that  we  would  like  to 
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submit  for  your  consideration  as  to  how  this  mandatory  directive 
might  be  considered  or  possibly  could  be  tied  in  with  a  standard - 

The  Chairman.  Are  your  suggestions  written  out? 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  Well,  sir,  I  have  my  own  notes  here.  We  worked 
last  night  in  a  conference  of  members  of  our  company  following  the 
listening  to  the  testimony  here. 

The  Chairman.  What  1  mean  is,  do  you  have  them  in  the  form  of 
recommendations  for  amendments  to  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  will  it  take  you  to  submit  them? 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  You  mean,  say  them  or  read  them  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sv  erdlik.  I  would  say  about  3  minutes. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  We  suggest  that  a  directive  worded  roughly  as 
follows  l>e  considered  by  this  committee:  That  the  Secretary  be  di¬ 
rected  to  employ  barter  of  surplus  commodities  as  a  prime  disposal 
method  for  strategic  or  other  materials  where  such  barter  starts  out 
to  exceed  a  fixed  figure  which  for  purposes  of  discussion  we  put  in 
as  $500  million  a  year  based  upon  the  past  history  of  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram,  falling  close  to  $400  million  a  year,  during  the  period  in  which 
the  program  was  not  operating  at  full  blast  or  with  the  full  blessing 
of  the  Department,  this  directive  shall  be  operative  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  materials  which  are  offered  for  barter  are  sub¬ 
stantially  less  expensive  to  store,  where  they  entail  substantially 
less  loss  from  deterioration,  where  the  United  States  does  not 
produce  adequately  for  its  own  requirements  the  material,  or 
where  the  requirements  are  specified  for  Government  stockpiling 
and  where  such  barter  is  offered  at  prices  consistent  with  market 
prices  existing  at  the  time  of  the  offer  of  such  material. 

We  further  suggest  any  such  legislation  should  indicate  that  no  ma¬ 
terial  should  be  excluded  because  domestically  processed  and  that  if 
material  is  available  processed  from  domestic  raw  materials  that  the 
requirement  occur  that  the  processor  or  barterer  import  into  the 
country  equivalent  material  to  replace  the  national  supply. 

We  also  suggest  for  consideration  that  Congress  determine,  in  order 
to  settle  these  past  sales  arguments,  that  under  existing  legislation, 
and  we  believe  that  is  the  situation  under  existing  legislation,  that 
barter  transactions  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  the 
requirements  set  up  by  this  or  the  Congress  be  deemed  to  protect  the 
assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  because  by  definition  they 
are  a  transaction  by  Congress  and  so  you  do,  and  we  suggest  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  suggestions  are  a  modification  of  the  barter 
legislation,  we  are  suggesting  a  weaker  program  than  the  present 
legislation. 

The  present  legislation  is  wide  open,  there  is  no  limit  on  barter  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has,  as  we  read  the  law,  what  they 
may  do,  there  is  no  ceiling  per  year,  there  is  no  final  termination  date. 

We  are  suggesting  that  Congress  get  hold  of  this  program,  con¬ 
sider  it,  govern  it,  limit  it  to  an  annual  ceiling,  and  see  what  it.  does 
during  a  year  and  then  amend  or  change  as  required. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt?  That  is  exactly  what  this  com¬ 
mittee  has  done  and  what  has  prompted  these  hearings. 
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I  agree,  and  I  think  that  most  of  the  members  agree,  that  barter  is 
a  "ood  program.  Any  suggestions  you  make  about  limitations  are, 
o /"course,  for  this  committee  to  consider  and  say  whether  or  not  we 
will  invoke  limitations.  I  do  not  see  why  there  is  any  reason  to  im¬ 
pose  a  $500  million  limitation,  when  we  are  not  functioning  at  all. 

I  might  observe  that  I  think  it  might  be  desirable  to  include  in  the 
report  an  expression  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of  the 

barter  program.  Mr.  Anfuso?  . 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  any  further 
argument  with  Mr.  Hill,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect,  and 
therefore  I  am  not  going  to  ask  any  questions. 

Mr.  Hill.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.)  . 

Mr  Anfuso.  I  do  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  congratulate 
you,  Mr.  Sverdlik,  for  the  very  fine  statement  you  have  made.  You 
have  presented  a  very  learned  statement,  and  I  congratulate  you. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that  Mr.  Cagliandro, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  company  which  you  represent  and  who  has 
been  sitting  here  throughout  these  hearings,  has  done  a  tremendous 
job  in  trying  to  obtain  strategic  material  for  the  United  States,  and 
he  has  done  an  equally  tremendous  job  in  moving  our  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses.  I  believe  that  men  of  his  type  are  pioneers,  and  they  deserve 
our  thanks.  And  I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement,  Mr. 
Sverdlik. 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask  a  question  ? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hagen. 

Mr.  Hagen.  With  reference  to  language  in  the  bill,  would  you  ob¬ 
ject  to  a  phrase  that  such  activity  shall  be  consistent  with  the  healthy 
promotion  of  the  domestic  mining  industry  or  something  like  that  ? 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  1  would  not  object  to  it. 

Mr.  Hagen.  You  would  not  object  to  something  like  that? 

Mr.  Sverdlik.  No,  sir;  I  Avould  not  object  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Bernard  J olis,  vice  president  of  the  United 
States  Industrial  Diamond  Corp. 

STATEMENT  OF  BERNARD  JOLIS,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  UNITED 
STATES  INDUSTRIAL  DIAMOND  CORP. 

Mr.  Jolis.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  only  going  to  take  a  minute  of 
the  committee’s  time. 

I  am  not  in  the  grain  business,  and  my  company  knows  very  little 
about  grain  because  we  are  in  the  industrial  diamond  business. 

The  United  States  Industrial  Diamond  Corp.  has  been  engaged  in 
the  industrial  diamond  business  for  approximately  30  years.  My 
company  imports  industrial  diamonds  from  all  over  the  world ;  blends, 
classifies,  and  subdivides  them  into  the  various  end-use  categories  in 
order  to  supply  the  manufacturers  of  all  types  of  diamond  tools 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Our  company  is  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  reactivating  the  bar¬ 
ter  program  for  two  basic  reasons : 

(1)  In  order  to  achieve  spectacular  savings  in  storage  charges  on 
the  agricultural  commodities.  The  annual  cost  to  store  $100  million 
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worth  of  agricultural  commodities  is  approximately  $11  million  as 
compared  *vith  an  annual  cost  of  $2,000  or  less  to  store  $100  million 
worth  of  industrial  diamonds.  I  repeat :  $11  million  for  agricultural 
commodities,  $2,000  for  industrial  diamonds. 

(2)  The  barter  program  enables  this  country  to  acquire  for  its  own 
treasure  chest,  one  of  the  few  vitally  strategic  materials  which  are 
not  produced  in  tliis  country,  and  it*  is  my  own  and  my  company’s 
sincere  belief  that  a  country  such  as  the  United  States  with  its  vast 
mass-production  economy  can  never  have  in  its  inventories  too  many 
industrial  diamonds. 

In  spite  of  the  two  above  reasons,  industrial  diamonds  are  still  not 
included  among  the  strategic  materials  exchangeable  for  agricultural 
commodities,  and  that  thought  has  occurred  to  us  that  the  omission 
of  industrial  diamonds  may  have  resulted  from  General  Electric’s  de¬ 
velopment  of  manmade  diamonds  which  has  been  given  such  wide 
publicity. 

The  report  of  the  Panel  on  Industrial  Diamonds  of  the  Materials 
Advisory  Board  of  the  General  Services  Administration  (MAB-120— 
C)  supports  this  supposition.  If  this  is  so,  we  feel  it  only  right  that 
this  important  technological  development  be  viewed  in  its  proper  peiv 
spective.  Even  though  GE"s  manmade  diamonds  are  today  being 
produced  at  a  substantially  higher  cost  than  the  natural  product,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  this  cost  will  be  reduced  in  the  future. 

However,  what  may  not  be  generally  appreciated  is  that  manmade 
diamonds  cannot  be  likened  to  natural  industrial  diamonds  as  a  dia¬ 
mond  is  envisaged  by  the  layman.  The  manmade  variety  is  so  far  in 
the  form  of  powder  only  and,  as  such,  can  only  be  used  when  im¬ 
pregnated  into  a  grinding  wheel  of  some  form  or  other,  and  in  this 
state  it  will  compare  very  favorably  with  only  about  two-thirds  of 
the  operations  for  which  natural  diamond  powder  is  also  used.  There 
is  one-third  of  diamond  grinding  operations  where  manmade  dia¬ 
monds  will  not,  so  far,  perform  adequately.  However,  diamond 
powder,  whether  manmade  or  natural,  cannot  be  substituted  for  a 
whole  stone. 

All  hardness  testing,  wire  drawing,  boring  and  turning,  grinding 
wheel  rectifying:  in  fact,  in  the  manufacture  of  practically  all  pre¬ 
cision  instruments,  a  whole  diamond  stone  is  needed.  This  is  equally 
true  of  the  diamonds  needed  for  deephole  drilling  in  vital  mineral 
and  oil  exploration. 

The  industrial  uses  for  which  natural  diamonds  are  required  are 
no  less  vital  to  the  national  economy  and  defense  than  the  uses  which 
“manmade  diamonds’"  serve,  and  for  all  these  uses  where  manmade 
material  cannot  be  used,  tbe  United  States  still  remains  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources. 

T  would  like  to  quote  from  the  Report  of  the  Panel  on  Industrial 
Diamonds  of  the  Materials  Advisory  Board — MAB-120-C,  page  D-5 : 

At  present,  the  supply  of  natural  industrial  diamonds  is  not  sufficient  to  meet 
demand.  There  are  no  significant  reserve  stocks.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  this  situation  will  improve,  in  view  of  the  probable  expansion  in  use  of 
industrial  diamonds,  and  in  view  of  the  exhaustible  nature  of  mineral  resources 
generally.  In  addition,  strategically,  the  location  of  natural  diamond  sources 
is  far  from  ideal. 
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On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  present  day  some  $25  million 
worth  of  industrial  diamonds  waiting  to  go  into  the  stockpile  through 
barter  transactions,  but  we  are  not  allowed  to  barter  them. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  finished  with  my  statement.  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity. 

The  Chairman.  How  long  has  it  been  since  industrial  diamonds 
have  not  been  on  the  strategic  list  ? 

Mr.  Jolis.  They  were  put  on  the  list  July  9,  1956,  and  they  were 
taken  off  the  list  in  January  1957  without  any  diamonds  having  been 
acquired. 

The  Chairman.  No  diamonds  were  acquired  under  barter? 

Mr.  Jolis.  Yes,  sir,  they  were;  they  were  acquired  in  1954,  1955, 
and  early  1956,  and  then  on  January  9  of  1956  they  were  put  on  the 
list  again  of  materials  available  for  barter  transaction  but  they  were 
taken  off  the  list  in  January  and  during  that  period  from  July  to 
January  none  was  acquired. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  since  last  May  ? 

Mr.  Jolis.  None  have  been  acquired,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  How  many  do  you  have  in  the  stockpile  now? 

Mr.  Jolis.  I  would  not  know;  that  is  classified  information. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement.  Any 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Hill.  One  statement  or  observation  and  one  question. 

While  I  firmly  believe  that  it  costs  too  much  to  store  farm  sur¬ 
plus  products  and  while  at  first  glance  it  would  not  appear  that  would 
be  the  case  of  diamonds  to  which  you  were  referring,  would  you  put 
in  the  record  later  or  can  you  answer  now  without  checking  up — if 
you  are  going  to  store  diamonds,  you  certainly  have  a  high  insurance 
rate.  You  may  not  have  any  storage  charges  on  the  diamonds  to 
amount  to  anything,  but  you  certainly  would  have  insurance. 

Mr.  Jolis.  I  believe  that  is  included  in  the  figure  I  gave  the  com¬ 
mittee,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  It  is  included. 

Mr.  Jolis.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  do  not  have  any  idea  what  the  insurance  charges  are  ? 

Mr.  Jolis.  No;  but  that  is  included  in  the  figure  of  $2,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Hill.  One  other  question.  I  don’t  know  whether  you  men¬ 
tioned  the  fact,  but  I  believe  that  diamonds  are  produced  in  only  1  or 
2  spots  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Jolis.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  might  observe  that  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  inner 
portions  of  this  country,  shall  we  say,  and  who  are  a  long  ways  from 
the  shores,  are  more  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  commodities  nearer  to 
us  than  products  that  are  produced  in  far-off  foreign  lands  and  I 
think  that  we  have  to  consider  where  you  get  those  products. 

Mr.  Jolis.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  I  cannot  see  much  at  all  about  this  diamond  problem 
that  would  affect  farm  products  because  I  can  only  remember  of  one 
place  where  you  can  get  diamonds,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  could 
not  go  into  Africa  and  trade  farm  products  for  diamonds. 

Mr.  Jolis.  No,  sir;  we  buy  diamonds. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  that  would  go  just  to  the  commercial,  the  industrial 
part  of  the  diamond  enterprise  owned  by  the  Diamond  Trust  ? 

Mr.  Jolis.  Well,  we  go  out  into  the  world  market,  sir. 
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Mr.  Hill.  IIow  many  people  are  there  engaged  in — how  many  dia¬ 
mond  organizations  are  there?  If  you  are  going  to  deal  with  a  dia¬ 
mond  organization,  possibly  there  would  be  only  1  or  2  ? 

Mr.  Jolis.  Well,  when  you  talk  about  diamond  organizations,  there 
is  one,  very  large  one.  However,  diamonds  are  available  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Hill.  Including  Arkansas? 

Mr.  Jolis.  Well,  theoretically. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  will  admit  that  ? 

Mr.  J olis.  Yes ;  I  will,  sir — theoretically,  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chaikman.  Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Jolis,  industrial  diamonds  are  the  type  of  strategic 
material  that  the  Russians  are  trying  to  corned  the  market  on,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  J  olis.  They  have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  they  are  trying  to  acquire  them  wherever  they 
can  get  them ;  isn’t  that  so  ? 

Mr.  Jolis.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  is  all  I  want,  and  thank  you. 

Mr.  Jolis,  I  do  want  to  congratulate  you  and  congratulate  the  United 
States  Industrial  Diamond  Corp.  for  the  help  that  you  have  given  to 
this  barter  program  and  to  congratulate  you  on  your  statement  which 
will  be  given  consideration  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  ,1  olis.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Without  objection,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the  clerk  is  directed 
to  insert  into  the  record  statements  and  other  communications  which 
have  been  filed  with  the  clerk  and  which  were  addressed  to  me  as  chair¬ 
man. 

(Statements  and  communications  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  George  McGovern,  a  Representative  in  Congress 
From  the  State  of  South  Dakota 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  there  are  two  surpluses  con¬ 
fronting  the  American  people  today.  One  is  the  surplus  of  food — the  so-called 
farm  surplus.  The  other  is  the  surplus  of  hungry  human  beings  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe. 

The  demands  of  true  statesmanship  will  not  have  been  met  until  we  find  a  way 
for  these  two  surpluses  to  cancel  each  other. 

We  are  not  using  very  much  of  our  intelligence  and  imagination  when  we  wring 
our  hands  in  despair  over  our  bursting  granaries,  while  all  around  us  we  are 
confronted  by  the  grim  specter  of  human  starvation. 

If  we  would  turn  even  a  fraction  of  the  brainpower  that  we  use  perfecting 
weapons  of  death  to  the  constructive  use  of  food,  we  would  have  to  increase  farm 
production  instead  of  worrying  about  surpluses. 

Studies  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  demonstrated 
conclusively  that  if  low-income  families  in  the  United  States  were  enjoying  the 
same  diets  as  moderate-income  American  families,  we  would  have  to  increase 
our  farm  production  just  to  feed  our  own  population. 

At  a  time  of  great  national  prosperity,  it  is  easy  to  forget  that  millions  of 
American  families  are  subsisting  on  inadequate  diets.  Many  a  resident  of  the 
Nation’s  Capital  was  shocked  last  winter  when  the  local  press  disclosed  condi¬ 
tions  of  malnutrition  and  outright  hunger  among  schoolchildren  within  the 
shadow  of  the  United  States  Capitol. 

It  has  always  seemed  especially  tragic  to  me  when  hunger  strikes  a  little  child, 
or  when  it  is  added  to  the  afflictions  of  the  aged.  Yet,  even  in  abundant  America, 
millions  of  our  youngsters  and  our  aging  citizens  are  blighted  by  malnutrition. 
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Only  one-fourth  of  the  Nation’s  schools  are  participating  in  the  school  lunch 
and  milk  programs.  Yet,  an  appalling  number  of  schoolchildren  are  hampered 
by  meager,  inadequate  diets. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  age  scale,  our  elder  citizens  are  trying  painfully  to 
stretch  social-security  checks,  modest  savings  or  annuities  over  the  inflationary 
gap  that  separates  them  from  decent  diets  and  adequate  medical  care. 

The  problem  of  hunger  in  the  United  States  is  as  nothing,  however,  compared 
to  the  grinding  hunger  that  is  the  curse  of  2  out  of  3  people  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  have  believed  for  a  long  time  that  aside  from  any  moral  considerations  in¬ 
volved,  our  surplus  food  can  be  our  greatest  asset  in  our  global  competition  with 
Soviet  communism. 

The  one  American  asset  which  the  Russians  envy  above  all  others  is  our  agri¬ 
cultural  productivity.  Certainly,  the  Russian  leaders  would  not  regard  a  food 
surplus  as  a  handicap  in  their  efforts  to  convert  the  world  to  communism. 

The  Russians  know  that  food  is  more  powerful  than  guns  in  building  friend¬ 
ships  with  the  depressed  nations  of  the  world. 

I  have  no  doubt  that,  wisely  used,  food  will  win  more  hearts  in  the  battle  against 
tyranny  than  will  guns  and  bombs. 

It  is  still  true  that  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  will  return  to  bless  the  giver. 

The  constructive  use  of  food  will  not  only  be  a  boon  to  American  agriculture 
and  a  helpful  ingredient  in  American  foreign  policy ;  it  will  help  us  discharge 
one  of  the  great  moral  responsibilities  entailed  in  world  leadership. 

Providence  has  blessed  America  with  vast  quantities  of  fertile  soil  and  sweet 
water.  We  cannot  consider  ourselves  faithful  stewards  of  this  abundance  unless 
we  heed  the  cry  for  bread  of  others  who  are  less  fortunate. 

I  am  convinced  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  the  American  farmer  by  those 
in  high  places  who  have  penalized  him  for  his  efficiency  and  productivity.  In¬ 
stead  of  forcing  farmers  off  the  land  by  deliberately  dropping  the  farm  price 
level,  and,  instead  of  cursing  farm  abundance,  we  ought  to  thank  God  for  the 
skillful  farmers  and  rich  soil  that  have  saved  us  from  hunger. 

As  long  as  I  live,  I  will  never  forget  the  hungry  faces  of  little  children,  the 
worried  mothers,  and  the  haggard  fathers  that  were  everywhere  around  me  on 
a  3-week  study  tour  that  I  made  in  the  Middle  East  in  1957.  It  brought  back 
similar  scenes  of  hunger  that  I  had  seen  13  years  before  among  the  people  of 
southern  Italy  when  1  was  stationed  there  as  a  World  War  II  Air  Force  pilot. 
The  brightest  spot  in  that  sad  picture  was  the  assurance  we  received  that  Ameri¬ 
can  food  distributed  by  churches  and  charitable  groups  including  CARE  was 
deeply  appreciated  by  the  people. 

One  fact  is  certain.  No  one  can  witness  the  hunger  that  is  the  lot  of  most  of 
the  people  of  the  world  and  ever  again  talk  about  farm  surpluses.  The  real 
surplus  that  we  ought  to  be  meeting  head  on  is  the  tragic  surplus  of  men  and 
women,  boys  and  girls,  whose  outstretched  hands  are  yearning  for  the  food 
produced  on  America  farms. 

We  can  do  more  to  check  the  spread  of  communism  among  these  hungry  mil¬ 
lions  by  using  our  food  resources  than  by  giving  them  more  and  bigger  guns. 
There  is  no  case  in  world  history  of  any  nation  that  was  well  fed  embracing 
communism.  Communism  feeds  on  hunger  and  misery.  It  has  made  its  greatest 
gains  not  by  force  of  arms,  by  by  promising  bread  to  the  hungry.  Why,  then,  do 
we  devote  so  much  of  our  foreign-aid  dollars  to  guns,  and  so  little  to  such  food¬ 
using  programs  as  Public  Law  480,  CARE,  and  CROP?  At  home,  why  do  we  do 
so  little  to  counter  the  ravages  of  malnutrition? 

I  suggest  that  we  develop  and  expand  the  following  five  programs  as  steps 
toward  a  better  utilization  of  food  surpluses  : 

1.  A  simple  food  stamp  plan  designed  to  make  food  surpluses  available  to 
needy  American  families ; 

2.  An  expanded  school  lunch  and  school  milk  program ; 

3.  Greater  exchange  of  America  farm  surpluses  for  foreign  currencies 
under  the  principle  of  Public  Law  480.  This  program  enables  countries  with 
a  dollar  shortage  to  buy  American  farm  surpluses  with  their  own  curren¬ 
cies.  We  in  turn  use  the  national  currency  for  constructive  purposes  in  the 
country  involved.  In  addition  to  the  United  States  Government,  religious 
and  charitable  organizations  are  now  participating  in  this  program.  They 
distributed  over  a  billion  and  a  quarter  pounds  of  surplus  foodstuffs  last 
year ; 

4.  An  expanded  use  of  farm  surpluses  in  needy  countries  through  the  Food 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the  United  Nations ;  and 
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5.  A  national  food  reserve  to  protect  us  against  famine,  i>estilenee,  and 
war.  This  should  be  supplemented  with  a  world  food  bank  under  the 
auspices  of  the  United  Nations. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  steps  that  we  might  take  in  utilizing  the  surplus 
of  food  to  decrease  the  surplus  of  hungry  stomachs. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  have  both  the  ability  and  the  responsibility  to 
convert  food  abundance  into  a  telling  attack  on  the  ancient  evil  of  hunger. 
I^et  us  attack,  then,  with  the  same  vigor  and  clear  purpose  that  has  sent  us 
into  battle  against  less  challenging  enemies  in  the  past. 


Statement  ok  Bunge  Corn*.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  Concerning  the  Barter  Program 

Under  Public  Law  480 

On  behalf  of  Bunge  Corp.  I  would  like  to  thank  this  committee  for  requesting 
our  views  on  certain  aspects  of  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 

During  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  during  June  of  last  year  we  had  the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to 
express  our  views  on  the  barter  program.  The  experience  gained  in  the  11 
months  that  have  elapsed  since  the  new  barter  regulations  became  effective  have 
confirmed  the  views  we  expressed  at  the  time,  and  we  can  do  no  better  today 
than  restate  these  opinions  and  add  a  few  comments  to  bring  them  up  to  date. 

Our  statement  of  June  21,  1057,  read  as  follows  : 

•‘We  are  in  favor  of  the  basic  idea  of  exchanging  perishable  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  for  nonperishable  strategic  materials  which  can  be  stock¬ 
piled  indefinitely  at  a  minimum  of  storage  cost  and  represent  a  valuable  asset 
in  an  emergency  or  for  subsequent  use  by  American  industry  in  the  face  of  our 
rapidly  diminishing  natural  resources. 

“We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  barter  program,  as  originally  established, 
effectively  contributed  to  the  increase  in  the  overall  export  sales  of  our  burden¬ 
some  agricultural  surpluses.  It  has  lately  been  contended  that  exports  under 
the  barter  program  have  replaced  sales  which  otherwise  would  have  been  made 
for  free  dollars,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  this  view.  We  believe  that  the  in¬ 
centives  offered  by  the  barter  program  have  resulted  in  increased  sales  of 
United  States  grains.  Without  this  program,  many  such  foreign  sales  would 
not  have  been  made  from  this  country  but  would  have  been  made  by  competing 
countries.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  demonstrate  this  on  any  particular  sale, 
but  we  are  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  overall  increase  in  exports  from  this 
country  during  the  last  few  years  can,  to  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  the 
barter  operations. 

“This  program  has  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  exporters  to  expand  their 
markets  for  United  States  grain  in  the  face  of  a  buyers’  market  throughout 
the  world  caused  by  increased  food  production  by  competing  countries. 

“An  important  factor  in  the  program  is  the  commitment  by  the  exporter  to 
sell  the  agricultural  commodities  within  a  given  period  of  time.  This  represents 
a  substantial  risk  to  the  exporter,  demanding  an  aggressive  sales  policy  in  today’s 
buyers'  market  in  order  to  fulfill  such  commitment. 

“The  new  program,  as  revised  on  May  28,  11)57,  unfortunately  has  so  many 
restrictions  that  its  effectiveness  appears  extremely  doubtful.  The  exporter  is 
required  to  make  a  number  of  important  determinations  and  accept  certain 
obligations  in  advance  of  the  commitment  under  the  barter  contract  which  are 
in  most  cases  impractical,  if  not  impossible.  For  example,  it  requires  the  desig¬ 
nation  of  the  particular  commodity  to  be  exported  and  the  specific  country  of 
ultimate  destination  to  be  named  in  advance.  In  the  case  of  almost  all  the  major 
importing  countries,  it  requires  that  a  showing  be  made  that  the  specific  sale  will 
result  in  a  net  increase  in  the  total  United  States  exports  to  that  country, 
whereas  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  substantiate  the  fact  that  any  particular  sale 
results  in  such  net  increase. 

“The  present  regulations  further  require  that  the  exporter  provide  assurances 
that  the  commodity  will  not  be  resold  by  our  purchaser  abroad  to  any  other 
country  even  though  friendly.  This  restriction  is  such  an  obstacle  to  the  natural 
flow  of  commodities  in  free  world  trade  channels  as  to  normally  prevent  the 
sale,  or  if  the  sale  is  made,  it  places  the  impossible  burden  of  policing  it  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  exporter.  These  and  other  unrealistic  requirements  combine 
to  make  the  present  program  so  restrictive  in  practice  that,  in  effect,  it  is 
unworkable. 
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“If  the  barter  program  is  to  be  continued  as  an  effective  mechanism  for  the 
disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses,  we  recommend  that  consideration  be  given 
to  an  immediate  reappraisal  of  the  current  regulations.  We  submit  that  the 
export  trade  concerned  with  this  program  could  be  helpful  in  formulating  a 


workable  procedure.  ’ 

Experience  has  proven  that  the  views  we  expressed  at  the  time  were 

substantially  correct.  .  ...  ..  .. _ 

In  your  letter  inviting  us  to  appear  today  before  this  committee  the  question 

is  asked:  “Has  the  barter  program  interfered  with  cash  sales  for  exports?” 

We  believe  it  has  not.  We  are  aware  that  persuasive  arguments  can  be  pre¬ 
sented  in  support  of  both  sides  of  the  question.  It  can  be  argued,  for  instance, 
that  during  1957  certain  commodities,  sold  by  CCC  under  barter  arrangements, 
could  just  as  well  have  been  sold  for  cash.  At  the  same  time  one  could  support 
the  contention  that  since  the  contraction  of  the  barter  program  United  States 
sales  abroad  have  diminished  to  an  appreciable  extent,  while  those  of  competing 

countries  have  in  some  cases  improved.  .  .  ... 

If,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  these  contradictions  we  state  our  belief  that  the 
barter  program  has  not  interfered  with  cash  sales  for  export,  we  do  so  because 
our  day-by-day  market  experience  shows  that  the  incentives  and  selling  pressures 
developed  through  the  barter  program  have  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the 
increased  sales  of  United  States  commodities  and  that  without  this  program,  a 
great  number  of  foreign  sales  would  not  have  been  made  by  this  country  but 
would  have  been  made  by  competing  countries. 

Should  it  be  found  necessary  to  adhere  to  the  barter  program  in  its  present 
form  we  would  like  to  close  with  two  recommendations  which  we  believe  would 
contributed  to  a  more  workable  barter  program  without  substantially  conflicting 
with  the  current  policies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  first  suggestion  is  that  no  proof  of  additionality  should  be  required  on 
sales  of  commodities  to  those  countries  where  a  title  I  agreement  has  been  en¬ 
tered  into.  Such  additionality  would  be  automatically  assumed  for  a  deter¬ 
mined  period  of  time  thereafter.  .  . 

We  further  recommend  that  no  proof  of  additionality  be  required  wherever 
the  agricultural  commodity  is  shipped  to  the  same  country  which  supplies  the 
stockpile  material  under  the  same  barter  contract. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  express  our  views. 


Howard  Cotton  Co., 
Dallas,  Tex.,  May  1, 1958. 

Hon.  Harold  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  House  bill  H.  R.  10487. 

For  your  information,  Howard  Cotton  Co.,  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  is  an  American 
corporation  which  during  the  last  several  years  has  been  the  largest  exporter  of 
cotton  to  Canada. 

The  barter  provisions  included  in  H.  R.  10487  will,  in  our  opinion,  tend  to 
increase  the  amount  of  American  cotton  we  export  to  Canada,  and  have  a  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  cost  that  could  in  some  instances  be  the  deciding  factor  as  to  whether 
our  clients  would  buy  American  or  foreign  growth  cotton. 

Therefore,  I  endorse  and  support  your  bill  H.  R.  10487  and  hope  it  will  be 
acted  upon  favorably. 

Sincerely, 

Q.  B.  Ctjrby,  President. 


Volkart  Bros.,  Inc., 

New  Orleans,  La.,  May  1,  1958. 

Re  H.  R.  10487 
Hon.  Harold  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

New  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  We  have  before  us  H.  It.  10487  which  we  understand  will  shortly 
come  up  in  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

We  fully  endorse  the  proposed  legislation  and  would  like  to  express  our  views, 
in  particular  with  respect  to  the  provisions  directing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
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ture  to  expand  barter  operations  involving  agricultural  commodities  owned  by 
the  (XX.',  that  such  barter  operations  have  contributed  to  an  increase  in  cotton 
exports.  Not  only  has  the  procurement  of  strategic  materials  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  increased  their  dollar  earnings  which,  in  turn,  has  a  beneficial  effect  on 
such  countries’  ability  to  buy  American  cotton  and  other  farm  commodities, 
but  the  special  barter  arrangements  which  cotton  shippers  have  enacted  into 
have  made  sales  to  approved  free  dollar  destinations  possible  which  otherwise 
might  have  gone  to  other  cotton-producing  countries.  As  one  example  we  men¬ 
tion  Australia  where  on  several  occasions  we  lost  out  on  export  sales  to  Mexico 
until  our  barter  arrangements  enhanced  American  cotton’s  competitiveness. 
As  a  consequence,  exporters,  like  ourselves,  who  have  entered  into  barter  ar¬ 
rangements  with  importers  of  strategic  materials,  not  only  have  succeeded  in 
securing  additional  export  sales,  but  we  were  also  induced  to  bid  more  aggres¬ 
sively  when  buying  cotton  from  the  CCC  under  its  sales  for  export  program 
in  order  to  make  sure  of  making  the  purchase  from  CCC  to  fulfill  our  barter 
committments.  It  goes  without  saying  that  such  aggressive  bidding  has  bene¬ 
fited  the  CCC  in  the  final  analysis. 

We  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  rally  sufficient  support  for  H.  It.  10487  among 
your  colleagues,  and  with  our  best  wishes  for  a  successful  campaign  in  the  fall,  we 
remain. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Kurt  Muller,  Vice  President. 


Hon.  Harold  Cooley, 

Home  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  0. 


Cook  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  1,  1958. 


Dear  Mr.  Cooley  :  Bill  II.  R.  10487,  which  was  introduced  by  you,  in  my 
opinion  is  most  timely  and  I  hasten  to  advise  that  I  am  heartily  in  sympathy 
with  the  aims  of  this  bill. 

In  my  opinion  the  barter  program  has  led  to  an  expansion  of  the  distribution 
of  surplus  agricultural  products  as  it  has  encouraged  buyers  to  go  into  the  market 
when  CCC  stocks  were  offered,  laying  in  supplies  which  they  felt  would  move  to 
countries  where  such  barter  arrangements  were  possible. 

The  barter  arrangements  with  the  various  countries  have  allowed  them  to 
come  into  the  market  to  buy  such  surplus  products  when  otherwise  I  am  sure 
their  purchases  would  have  been  reduced. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 


Everett  R.  Cook. 


H.  Molsen  &  Co., 
Dallas,  Tex.,  May  2, 1958. 

Hon.  Harold  Cooley, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley  :  It  has  come  to  our  attention  that  you  have  introduced  bill 
H.  R.  10487  which  contains  a  proposed  expansion  of  the  barter  operations.  Since 
we  are  cotton  exporters  we  feel  that  we  are  qualified  to  express  our  view  on  this 
bill.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  the  barter  operations  against  strategic 
materials  have  greatly  helped  to  increase  the  export  of  agricultural  products 
and  particularly  cotton.  Writer  feels  qualified  to  make  this  statement  since  he 
visited  Australia  among  other  countries  last  year.  He  personally  was  able  to 
make  substantial  sales  of  cotton  to  Australia  which  were  purely  due  to  applying 
a  barter  operation.  Otherwise  such  sales  would  not  have  taken  place. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  due  to  barter  and  the  ability  to  buy  our  agricultural 
products  at  a  discount,  a  substantial  increase  in  exports  of  American  cotton  has 
taken  place. 

We  strongly  feel  that  other  countries  would  be  similarly  affected  and  we  there¬ 
fore  wish  to  inform  you  that  we  strongly  endorse  the  adoption  of  your  bill  which 
we  understand  is  coming  up  in  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  some  time 
next  week. 

We  may  furthermore  add  that  we  have  bought  special  lots  from  the  CCC  in 
order  to  apply  such  cotton  on  a  barter  transaction.  If  we  had  not  had  barter 
facilities  we  assure  you  that  we  would  not  have  bought  these  additional  lots  of 
cotton  from  the  CCC. 
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Talking  from  firsthand  experience,  as  stated  above,  the  barter  operations  have 
contributed  to  a  net  increase  of  exports  of  cotton  since  the  procurement  of  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  from  abroad  have  increased  the  dollar  earnings  of  such  countries 
who  are  producing  these  strategic  materials.  The  dollar  earnings  have  then 
been  used  to  buy  cotton  and  other  commodities  in  the  United  States. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  efforts  in  sponsoring  bill  H.  R.  10487  and  remain, 
Respectfully  yours, 

P.  AWT.  \  ATRttF.f!TTT 


Fhilipp  Bros.  Ore  Corp., 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  5, 1958. 


Re  Public  Law  480 
Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Sir  :  We  are  advised  that  public  hearings  on  Public  Law  480  will  com¬ 
mence  today  and  possibly  continue  throughout  this  week. 

We  are  interested  in  reiterating  the  endorsement  given  to  the  Honorable  Allen 
J.  Ellender,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agricultural  and  Forestry  Committee,  to  the 
effect  that  we  support  the  barter  program  as  proposed  under  title  III  of  this  bill. 

We  are  confident  that  your  hearings  will  enable  all  facts  to  be  presented  which 
should  show  that  the  so-called  barter  program  is  good  business  both  for  the 
United  States  and  for  many  foreign  countries. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  L.  Feely,  Vice  President. 


American  Council  of  Learned  Societies, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  5, 1958. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  am  writing  to  support  H.  R.  11906,  submitted  by  Congressman 
Dingell  as  an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  which  I  understand  your  committee  expects  to  consider  shortly.  Mr.  Din- 
geirs  amendment  permits  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  for  the  analysis  of  for¬ 
eign  books  and  periodicals  to  determine  whether  they  would  provide  information 
of  technical,  scientific  or  educational  significance  in  the  United  States,  for  the 
cataloging,  registry,  abstracting  and  translating  of  such  works,  and  for  the 
acquisition  of  such  materials  for  deposit  in  research  libraries  in  the  United 
States 

Not  only  does  this  appear  to  me  to  he  a  perfectly  proper  use  of  counterpart 
funds,  but  the  proposal,  if  enacted,  would  form  the  basis  for  one  of  the  most 
significant  developments  in  the  exchange  of  scientific  and  cultural  information 
in  years.  For  many  strategically  important  areas  of  the  world,  the  United 
States  has  very  few  experts,  and  there  is  no  well-developed  system  of  registering 
and  cataloging  books  and  periodicals  from  these  areas.  The  few  specialists  we 
have  do  not  have  the  facilities  or  the  manpower  to  keep  fully  informed  on  all 
the  developments  abroad,  and  even  where  library  funds  are  available,  acquisition 
of  the  material  is  often  haphazard.  The  problem  of  reading,  abstracting  and 
translating  these  materials  is  well  beyond  our  resources  of  trained  manpower  for 
many  parts  of  the  world.  This  program  would  permit  us  to  use  the  resources  of 
the  foreign  countries  in  a  very  effective  way.  Foreign  personnel,  with  guidance 
from  American  personnel,  would  do  the  bulk  of  the  work.  Their  efforts  would 
improve  knowledge  within  their  own  countries,  as  well  as  providing  us  with  the 
information  we  need.  Our  prestige  would  thereby  be  enhanced  abroad :  particu¬ 
larly  would  we  counter  the  charge  that  Americans  are  interested  only  in  material 

things.  .  . 

The  provision  for  the  careful  acquisition  of  materials  and  their  deposit  m  ap¬ 
propriate  research  centers  in  the  United  States  is  equally  important.  This  is, 
indeed,  the  principal  objective  of  the  program.  It  would  greatly  enrich  our 
research  resources  and  encourage  the  further  study  of  many  strategically 
important  foreign  areas.  It  would  encourage  younger  scholars  to  learn  the  lan- 
gages  and  to  pursue  the  study  of  these  new  materials. 

As  you  may  know,  the  ACLS  has  been  interested  for  many  years  in  improving 
American  understanding  of  all  parts  of  the  world.  Our  organization  has  pio¬ 
neered  in  the  promotion  of  Japanese,  Chinese  and  Slavic  studies,  and  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  study  of  linguistics.  We  have  an  existing  program  for  the  preparation 
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of  textbooks,  dictionaries  and  graded  readers  for  the  study,  by  Americans,  of 
Oriental  languages  for  which  such  materials  do  not  exist.  We  have  prepared 
10  volumes  for  the  study  of  American  English  by  speakers  of  foreign  languages. 
Regarding  the  present  proposal  of  Congressman  Dingell,  I  am  delighted  to  see 
this  evidence  of  interest  and  I  urge  your  committee  to  give  it  every  consideration. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Frederick  Burkiiardt,  President. 


National  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives, 

Washington,  D.  May  6,  11)5$. 

Hon.  Harold  U.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  It  is  our  observation  that  activities  under  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  and  Development  Act  have  extorted  a  constructive  multiple  leverage 
on  our  foreign  economic  policy.  We  support  the  principles  and  purposes  of  the 
act  until  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  it  no  longer  contributes  constructively  to 
our  domestic  and  foreign  economic  policy;  and  urge  its  extension  by  appropriate 
authority  and  with  appropriate  funds  for  its  activities  from  time  to  time  as 
results  may  warrant.  It  is  obvious  that  private  traders  cannot  command  the 
dollar  exchange  in  trade  with  foreign  governments  necessary  to  move  a  sufficient 
volume  of  our  agricultural  products  in  world  commerce.  Dollar  exchange  has 
been  freed  for  capital  goods  and  industrial  purchases  by  the  creation  of  this 
additional  exchange  for  trade  in  agicultural  products. 

The  act  has — 

1.  Promoted  economic  development  in  underdeveloped  countries  to  increase 
payrolls  and  purchasing  power,  diversification  and  economic  balance. 

2.  Converted  abundant  agricultural  resources  into  an  American  asset  in  inter¬ 
national  economic  and  political  relations. 

3.  Conserved  dollar  exchange  both  here  and  abroad  for  industrial  purchases 
and  other  uses. 

4.  Accustomed  the  people  of  contracting  countries  to  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
and,  if  this  is  continued,  will  develop  a  permanent  effective  demand  for  more  food 
and  fiber  products,  hence  contribute  to  market  development. 

5.  Promoted  convertibility  of  foreign  currencies  on  a  constructive  basis. 

6.  Contributed  to  stockpiles  of  strategic  materials. 

7.  Contributed  materially  to  relief  activities  of  private  organizations  which 
devote  voluntary  efforts  to  decentralized  distribution  of  foodstuffs. 

8.  Spurred  private  export  of  farm  products. 

9.  Leveled  off  and  reduced  the  accumulation  of  public  and  private  surplus  farm 
products  in  this  country. 

Objections  to  this  program  have  come  from  a  few  countries  which  export  a  very 
large  proportion  of  their  agricultural  production,  in  some  cases  90  percent  of 
the  total  production,  and  whose  agricultural  products  are  a  dominant  part  of  their 
total  exports.  In  contrast,  90  percent  of  our  agricultural  production  is  consumed 
at  home  and  agricultural  exports  constitute  about  25  percent  of  our  total  exports. 
The  answer  to  their  problem  is  more  balanced  economic  development  and  indus¬ 
trial  diversification  at  home,  to  increase  the  domestic  demand  and  consumption 
of  their  own  agricultural  products.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  several  countries, 
formerly  heavy  suppliers  of  competitive  agricultural  products,  have  become 
importers  of  American  farm  products,  since  embarking  on  economic  diversifica¬ 
tion  under  our  economic-aid  program. 

The  overall  approach  to  the  worldwide  agricultural  problem  is  to  even  out  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  which  are  too  thin  in  some  areas  and  too  thick  in  other 
areas,  through  more  diversified  economic  development  and  the  trade  resulting 
therefrom. 

We  believe  the  multiple  values  of  operation  under  this  act  can  be  measurably 
increased  by  provision  for  additional  disposal  of  accumulated  currencies,  through 
sale  and  loan,  to  private  industrial  and  trading  concerns,  operating  in  the  area 
of  the  currency  origin. 

We  believe  that  the  maximum  amount  of  foreign  currency  acquired  from  sales 
under  this  act,  after  providing  for  United  States  Government  expenditures, 
including  market-development  projects,  in  the  country  of  origin,  and  for  loans  to 
the  local  government  for  internal  public-improvement  projects,  should  be  made 
available  under  the  Export-Import  Bank  through  established  banking  channels. 
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for  loans  and  sales  to  American  private  enterprise,  and  then  to  foreign  private 
enterprise  for  industrial  and  commercial  development.  This  would  constitute 
primary  economic  development,  the  basis  for  all  lasting  market  development  in 
both  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Homer  L.  Brinkley, 
Executive  Vice  President. 


National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.  G.,  May  6, 1958. 


Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley  :  It  has  been  noted  that  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  meeting  this  week  for  consideration  of  Public  Law  480. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco 
Association,  Inc.,  on  January  7,  1958,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

“Be  it  resolved,  That  the  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association  hereby  en¬ 
dorses  and  approves  the  purposes  and  operation  of  Public  Law  480,  and  strongly 
recommends  a  continuation  of  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies  as  a  means  of  effectively  supporting  and  expanding  our  foreign 
trade  and  improving  our  domestic  economy.” 

We  will  appreciate  your  advising  the  members  of  your  committee  as  to  the 
viewpoint  of  the  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Association  in  connection  with  this 
important  legislation. 

Thanking  you  for  your  continuing  interest  in  the  problems  of  tobacco,  I  am, 
Cordially  yours, 


Arthur  Y.  Lloyd,  Executive  Director. 


National  Grange, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  6, 1958. 
Re  National  Grange  support  for  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  National  Grange  supports  in  principle  pending  leg¬ 
islation  before  your  committee  to  extend  Public  Law  480,  known  as  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  This  support  is  based  on 
action  taken  by  our  delegate  body  assembled  in  annual  session  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  in  November  1957.  The  language  of  the  resolution  adopted  by 
this  delegate  body  is  as  follows : 

‘Whereas  Public  Law  480  was  proved  to  be  an  effective  instrument  in  enabling 
United  States  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to  be  marketed  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  which  otherwise  could  not  purchase  such  commodities  because  of  the  lack 
of  dollar  exchange ;  and 

“Whereas  Public  Law  480  offers  tremendous  opportunities  for  developing  new 
and  expanded  markets  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  market  development  activi¬ 
ties  ;  therefore  be  it 

“Resolved,  That  the  National  Grange  support  an  increase  in,  and  extension  of, 
Public  Law  480,  and  recommends  that  a  greater  use  be  made  of  the  local  cur¬ 
rencies  for  market  development  work.” 

The  National  Grange  executive  committee,  meeting  on  January  17,  1958,  fur¬ 
ther  spelled  out  the  details  of  National  Grange  policy  in  this  field  with  these 
words :  “The  committee  instructed  the  staff  to  support  extension  of  Public  Law 
480,  preferably  for  a  2-year  period,  with  a  provision  for  authority  to  use  the  funds 
for  a  reasonable  period  beyond  the  period  for  which  the  actual  authority  for 
sales  is  granted.” 

The  National  Grange,  therefore,  urges  your  committee  and  the  Congress  to 
approve  authority  for  a  2-year  extension  of  Public  Law  480  instead  of  a  1-year 
extension  at  a  level  of  $1.5  billion  for  each  of  the  2  years.  There  is  no  question 
in  our  mind  but  what  the  act  will  serve  a  highly  useful  and  currently  vital 
function  for  at  least  2  more  years.  By  granting  now  a  2-year  extension  of  au¬ 
thority  for  the  act,  the  administration  of  the  act  can  be  planned  and  implemented 
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on  a  more  efficient  and  effective  basis  than  would  be  true  under  a  1-year 
extension. 

Careful  estimates  by  responsible  groups  indicate  that,  barring  a  crop  failure, 
agricultural  surpluses  may  well  continue  to  be  a  prime  national  problem  for 
several  years,  regardless  of  programs  designed  to  curtail  production.  It  is  our 
feeling  that  these  surpluses  may  well  amount  to  nearly  $2  billion  a  year  for 
another  4  or  5  years. 

This  points  up  the  possible  need  for  a  Public  Law  480  type  of  program  for  more 
than  the  2-year  period  we  have  recommended.  It  is  our  feeling,  however,  that 
it  would  be  wise  to  take  a  careful  look  at  the  situation  2  years  from  now,  and  by 
planning  for  this  legislation  to  expire  at  that  time,  such  an  appraisal  will 
automatically  take  place. 

There  is  danger,  of  course,  in  Public  Law  480  becoming  sort  of  a  permanent 
part  of  our  foreign  trade  and  development  policy.  The  Grange  feels  that  it 
should  not  become  a  permanent  program,  and  that  we  should  all  look  forward 
to  the  day  when  its  usefulness  will  have  been  largely  spent. 

For  the  time  being,  however,  we  see  these  values  in  the  program,  aside  from 
market-development  features,  which  we  have  already  mentioned. 

1.  It  puts  United  States  surplus  farm  commodities  to  good  use  in  assisting 
underdeveloped  countries  to  develop  projects  which  employ  people,  build  buying 
power,  and  add  stability  to  the  recipient  nation’s  economy. 

2.  To  the  extent  that  United  States  surpluses  are  disposed  of,  the  surplus 
problem  here  at  home  is  eased. 

3.  Increasing  normal  trade  for  dollars  over  the  years,  through  private  trade 
channels,  is  one  of  the  more  basic  values  that  we  will  realize  from  this  program. 

4.  Public  Law  480  will  unquestionably  tend  to  make  the  foreign  currencies 
involved  somewhat  more  convertible. 

5.  To  the  extent,  that  Public  Law  480  counterpart  funds  are  used  by  our 
Government  where  dollars  would  otherwise  be  used,  we  are  thereby  spending 
troublesome  surpluses  rather  than  dollars. 

0.  This  program  can  and  will  contribute  materially  to  the  furtherance  of 
global  United  States  political  relations  in  addition  to  economic  motives. 

7.  Stockpiling  of  strategic  materials  resulting  from  Public  Law  480  program  is 
an  important  outgrowth  of  the  program. 

Getting  back  to  the  market  development  feature  of  the  program,  we  feel  also 
that  your  committee  and  the  Congress  will  want  to  consider  again  seriously  em¬ 
phasizing  the  “market  development”  features  of  the  program  in  such  a  way  as  to 
dispel  any  doubt  on  the  part  of  the  administrators  of  the  act  of  the  intent  of 
Congress. 

The  Grange,  furthermore,  strongly  concurs  in  the  position  of  the  Congress  as 
heretofore  expressed  through  the  reports  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Agriculture  relating  to  Public  Law  480  and  in  the  report  of  the 
conferees  dealing  with  the  bill  concerning  the  sale  for  foreign  currencies  of  plen¬ 
tiful  farm  commodities  or  products  not  under  price  support  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

For  instance,  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  last 
year,  it  was  stated  :  "To  effectively  stimulate  and  facilitate  foreign  trade  in  these 
commodities  and  products,  and  to  further  the  policy  of  Congress  as  declared 
by  section  2  of  the  act,  necessitates  full  recognition  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  other  administrative  officials  of  the  intent  of  Congress  to  make  any 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  as  defined  in  the  act  eligible  for  sale  under  the 
authority  of  the  act,  whether  or  not  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  owns 
or  has  acquired  stocks  of  such  commodities  under  price-support  programs.” 

The  committee  further  admonished  the  Secretary  that  “substantial  market 
potential  exists  in  many  countries  of  the  world  for  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  which  are  not  under  price  support  or  which  are  not  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  utilize  the  authority  of  this  act  to  assist  in  the  development  of  markets 
for  any  surplus  agricultural  commodity  and  its  products  and  to  authorize  the 
sale  thereof  whenever  a  market  potential  exists  or  appears  to  exist.” 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  in  extending 
Public  Law  480  last  year,  reiterated  its  previous  position  on  this  matter  through 
a  colloquy  between  the  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Earl  Butz,  and 
Senator  Holland  to  the  effect  that  the  fruit  industry  representing  a  nonsup¬ 
ported  commodity,  or  any  other  similar  agricultural  commodity,  should  not  be 
penalized  simply  because  it  does  not  ask  for  price  supports  and  has  not  permit¬ 
ted  its  products  to  get  into  Government  hands  or  to  be  supported  by  loans. 
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The  conferees  committee  dealing  with  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  last 
year  declared  it  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  “that  all  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  regardless  of  the  kind,  will  be  made  available  for  sale  under  the  act 
without  the  imposition  of  conditions  which  would  prevent  or  tend  to  interfere 
with  their  sale.  Rather  than  in  any  way  seek  to  discourage  or  impede  sales  of 
surplus  commodities,  their  sale  should  be  emphasized,  if  it  appears  that  by  such 
sale  under  this  act,  a  future  market  for  dollars  in  the  regular  course  of  inter¬ 
national  trade  may  be  established  for  such  commodities.” 

Respectfully  yours, 

Herschel  D.  Newsom,  Master. 


American  Soybean  Association, 

Hudson,  Iowa,  May  7, 1958. 


Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Congressman  Cooley  :  I  note  that  hearings  are  being  held  this  week  on 
bills  to  extend  Public  Law  480  (the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1054).  Soybeans  are  not  on  the  list  of  commodities  available  for 
sale  under  Public  Law  480,  but  the  American  Soybean  Association  hereby  requests 
that  we  be  placed  on  record  as  strongly  endorsing  the  continuation  of  Public  Law 
480  and  the  expansion  of  it  during  the  next  2  years.  Soybean  oil,  along  with 
cottonseed  oil  and  other  fats  and  oils,  have  been  available  for  sale  under  Public 
Law  4S0,  and  rather  large  quantities  of  them  have  been  moved  into  countries 
which  otherwise  could  not  have  purchased  these  commodities.  This  movement 
has  been  of  material  value  to  our  industry,  and  we  hereby  request  continuation 
of  the  law  for  another  2  years. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  you  have  a  large  number  of  spokesmen  for  organi¬ 
zations  who  are  going  to  testify  in  favor  of  this  bill.  On  that  basis  we  will  not 
request  time  before  your  committee,  but  we  do  ask  that  you  record  us  as  being 
strongly  in  favor  of  continuation  of  Public  Law  480. 

We  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  members  of  the  committee  the 
urgency  of  passage  of  this  bill  at  an  early  date,  so  that  the  benefits  from  it  can 
show  up  in  returns  to  the  farmer  during  the  harvest  season  of  1958.  Last  year 
the  bill  was  passed  so  late  that  by  the  time  the  negotiations  had  been  completed 
and  sales  made  practically  all  commodities  had  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  thus  any  price  gain  accumulated  through  the  actions  of  this  bill  was 
not  passed  on  to  the  farmer  but  was  merely  relayed  to  the  processors  and  handlers 
of  the  commodities.  It  is  extremely  important  that  the  bill  be  passed  at  an  early 
date,  in  order  that  the  negotiations  for  sales  may  continue  on  an  uninterrupted 
basis,  and  thus  the  returns  from  the  bill  transmitted  back  to  the  farm  level.  We 


do  serviously  urge  your  early 
Very  truly  yours, 


attention  to  this  bill. 


Geo.  M.  Strayer, 

Executive  Vice  President  and  Secretary-Treasurer. 


Maryland  Farm  Bureau,  Inc., 

Baltimore,  Md.,  May  8, 1958. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley', 

Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley  :  I  am  writing  you  in  support  of  S.  3420  which  is 
an  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  I  endorse  this  as  passed  by  the  Senate  with 
the  exception  of  the  provision  to  make  cotton  manufactured  goods  eligible. 

Public  Law  480  has  been  most  helpful  in  expanding  farm  markets  abroad  and 
we  urge  that  it  be  continued  on  a  sound  basis. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our  wishes. 

Sincerely, 

C.  E.  Wise,  Jr.,  Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Monk-IIenderson  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc., 

Wendell,  A\  C.,  May  8,  1958. 


Hon.  Harold  I).  Cooley. 

Chairman,  House  Agricultural  Committee , 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Our  firm  has  been  in  business  over  40  years  exporting 
flue-cured  and  other  United  States  tobaccos  to  countries  in  all  areas  of  the 
world. 

You  know  the  importance  of  the  export  markets  to  the  flue-cured  tobacco  pro- 
ducers  and  we  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  impressing  upon  you  the 
growing  need  for  actions  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  assist  in  every  way 
possible  in  the  maintenance  of  this  export  market.  We  would  like  to  strongly 
urge  your  committee  to  do  everything  possible  to  encourage  the  development  of 
a  program  which  will  encourage  the  barter  of  United  States  tobacco  for  raw 
materials  in  foreign  countries.  For  the  last  4  or  5  years  we  have  become  more 
and  more  concerned  regarding  the  difficulties  that  are  arising  in  the  sales  of 
our  tobaccos  abroad.  We  feel  it  has  now  reached  the  stage  that  unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  we  will  lose  a  substantial  part  of  our  markets  abroad  in  the  very 
near  future.  Bartering  is  one  of  the  ways  that  will  permit  us  to  sell  more 
tobacco. 

Every  other  country  is  bartering  and  using  other  ways  and  means,  includ¬ 
ing  strong  governmental  support,  to  sell  tobaccos  in  competition  with  our  to¬ 
baccos. 

Therefore  we  feel  we  cannot  urge  your  committee  too  strongly  to  take  affir¬ 
mative  action  on  the  barter  and  Public  Law  480  programs.  We  respectfully 
request  that  your  committee  do  everything  possible  to  help  in  forestalling  the 


loss  of  these  markets. 
Sincerely  yours, 


J.  J.  Henderson,  Sr..  President. 


Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley,  M.  C., 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  0. 


Washington,  D.  C.,  May  8, 1958. 


Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  The  Tennessee  Products  &  Chemical  C-orp.,  of  Nashville 
has  asked  me  to  tell  you  of  its  interest  in  the  barter  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480  which  your  committee  is  non-  studying. 

We  are  processors  of  various  ferroalloys  and  in  the  past  actively  processed 
strategic  ores  which  were  obtained  in  exchange  for  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

We  are  informed  by  our  brokers,  who  are  expert  in  the  matter,  that  the  barter 
provisions  by  giving  them  greater  flexibility,  have  actually  aided  cash  sales 
of  surpluses. 

In  any  event  I  felt  that  you  would  like  to  know  that  a  substantial  southern 
enterprise  has  found  the  barter  program  valuable  and  would  like  to  see  it 
continued  in  as  effective  way  as  possible. 

With  best  i>ersonal  regards, 

Sincerely, 


Charles  Alldredge. 


Texas  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  Union, 

I.  U.  M.M.&S.  W.  (C.  I.O.), 

Local  No.  412, 
Laredo,  Tex.,  May  8,  1958. 

Hon.  Joe  M.  Kilgore. 

Representative,  15tli  Congressional  District, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Honorable  Mr.  Kilgore  :  Thank  you  for  your  letters  of  April  28  and 
May  1,  telling  us  of  the  bill  which  will  be  studied  in  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment. 

We  wish  you  to  know  that,  although  45  of  us  are  working  now,  in  about 
2  weeks  time,  we  shall  be  without  work  again.  Last  year,  there  were  100  of 
us  working  all  year  long.  In  January,  February,  and  half  of  March  of  this 
year,  we  did  not  work  at  all.  Therefore,  we  are  in  a  critical  situation. 
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Is  it  not  possible  to  arrange  at  this  time  for  exchange  of  wheat  for  antimony 
metal  made  in  this  smelter  at  Laredo,  with  ores  that  come  from  Mexico?  That 
would  make  possible  steady  employment  for  more  of  us  than  are  now  working 
part  time. 

Although  we  are  not  sure  we  understand  the  copies  of  the  bills  you  sent  us, 
it  would  appear  that  Senate  bill  3420  would  not  help  our  situation  as  it  would 
not  permit  antimony  to  be  made  in  the  United  States  for  barter  contracts. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Rosendo  R.  Rodriguez, 

President. 

Jose  Ma.  Gallegos, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 


Laredo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Laredo,  Tex.,  May  6, 1958. 


Hon.  Joe  M.  Kilgore, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kilgore  :  We  have  been  considering  the  information  which 
you  sent  in  your  letters  of  March  28  and  April  10  with  respect  to  the  operation 
of  the  antimony  smelter  in  Laredo. 

According  to  our  understanding  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  position, 
two  factors  are  present  which  make  difficult  the  granting  of  new  contracts  under 
barter  stockpiling  authorization.  Those  two  factors — which  arose  as  of  May  28, 
1957 — appeared  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  press  release.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  further  contracts,  the  metal  must  be  (1)  processed  in  a  foreign  coun¬ 
try,  and  (2)  be  exchanged  for  goods  which  would  be  considered  additional  for 
the  country  or  area  involved. 

Under  standards  laid  down  in  the  press  release  of  December  24,  1957.  it  is 
noted  that  Mexico,  insofar  as  wheat  is  concerned,  is  in  group  1.  and,  therefore,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  the  agricultural  commodities  be  certified  to  be  additional. 
Therefore,  should  a  contract  be  written  for  the  exchange  of  wheat,  the  second 
of  the  factors  mentioned  above  would  be  met. 

With  respect  to  the  first  factor,  according  to  the  testimony  given  to  the  Ellen- 
der  committee,  as  published  in  Report  No.  1357  for  the  2d  session  of  the  85tli  Con¬ 
gress,  the  requirement  for  the  processing  of  the  metal  in  a  foreign  country  was 
added  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  May  1957,  with  no  change  in  the  present 
law,  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  provisions  for  the  protection  of 
the  funds  and  assets  of  CCC.  The  result  has  been,  according  to  the  same  testi¬ 
mony,  that  the  volume  in  barter  contracts  has  dropped  to  zero. 

Although  we  do  not  wish  to  press  this  matter  unduly,  yet  it  occurs  to  us  that 
possibly,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  surplus  staples — such  as  grains — are  begin¬ 
ning  to  mount  up  in  the  United  States  warehouses,  requiring  special  cost  for  ware¬ 
houses,  and  running  the  risk  of  deterioration,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
decide  it  would  be  to  the  best  interests  of  the  CCC  to  review  that  position  and 
undertake,  where  possible,  to  exchange  those  agricultural  commodities  for  such 
as  antimony  metal.  It  might  be  deemed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country  to 
waive  that  requirement  for  foreign  processing  in  order  to  move  some  of  the 
perishable  cereals. 

We  are  most  interested  in  hearing  the  results  of  your  discussion  with  the  official 


of  National  Lead  Co. 

Senate  bill  3420  would  not  seem  to  help  the  situation,  iusofar  as  the  Laredo 
smelter  is  concerned.  House  bill  10487  would  be  very  helpful  as  it  would  provide 
specific  authorization  for  domestic  processing  of  the  foreign  materials. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Carlton  C.  Whitworth, 
Chairman,  Industrial  Development  Committee. 


National  Lead  Co., 

Hew  York,  N.  Y.,  April  2Jt,  1958. 

Hon.  Joe  M.  Kilgore, 

Member  of  Congress, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman  :  As  promised  during  my  visit  to  your  office  with  Mr. 
M.  P.  Hottel,  manager  of  our  Washington  office,  in  response  to  your  request  for 
information  as  to  what  steps  are  required  to  get  our  Texas  mining  and  smelting 
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division  plant  in  Laredo,  Tex.  back  in  full  ojieration,  we  have  prepared  this 
statement  to  outline  for  you  the  current  situation  at  Laredo. 

For  several  years  prior  to  Deceml>er  1  957,  we  operated  our  Texas  mining  and 
smelting  division  plant  at  Laredo  fairly  continuously,  producing  antimony,  most 
of  which  was  disposed  of  through  barter  with  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  exchange  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  export  to 
friendly  nations.  In  bartering  this  metal  we  discounted  the  published  domestic 
antimony  price  and  out  of  the  reduced  price  paid  a  brokerage  fee  to  (he  grain 
broker  who  arranged  the  sale  and  export  of  the  agricultural  commodities. 

We  completed  our  last  antimony  barter  contract  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  last  January,  and  because  we  wTere  not 
able  to  negotiate  a  new  barter  contract  we  were  forced  at  that  time  to  dras¬ 
tically  curtail  operations.  Unfortunately,  present  regulations  make  it  impossible 
for  us  to  obtain  a  new  contract  because  the  antimony  metal  produced  at  our 
Laredo  smelter  from  Mexican  ores  is  no  longer  eligible  for  barter  since  it  is 
domestically  processed.  Moreover,  we  cannot  currently  produce  antimony  at 
Laredo  at  a  cost  which  enables  us  to  sell  it  in  competition  with  imported  an¬ 
timony,  despite  a  2  cent  i>er  pound  import  duty.  We  can  operate  presently  only 
spasmodically  on  a  reduced  scale. 

In  April  1957,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  suspended  barter  operations  and 
on  May  28, 1957,  issued  a  new  set  of  regulations  governing  barter  (copy  attached). 
Very  simply  these  regulations  provided : 

1.  Contractor  must  satisfy  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  that  a  proposed 
barter  transaction  will  mean  a  net  increase  in  United  States  exports  of  the 
agricultural  commodity  involved. 

2.  Exports  to  some  countries  automatically  satisfy  regulation  1,  but  exports 
to  other  countries  must  be  proved  to  mean  a  net  increase. 

3.  A  barter  proposal  must  contain  specific  designation  of  the  agricultural 
commodity  involved. 

4.  Interest  is  charged  on  the  value  of  agricultural  commodities  delivered  in 
advance  of  delivery  of  material  to  CCC. 

5.  Contractors  must  satisfy  CCC  agricultural  commodities  will  not  be  trans¬ 
shipped  from  the  approved  countries  of  destination. 

(5.  Materials  delivered  under  barter  contracts  may  not  be  produced  or  proc¬ 
essed  in  the  United  States. 

7.  Country  of  origin  of  the  materials  to  be  delivered  to  CCC  must  be  specified. 

Requirements  1  through  5  above  restrict  the  freedom  of  the  commodity  broker 
in  disi»osing  of  the  agricultural  products  and  due  to  the  great  risks  involved 
make  it  necessary  for  him  to  charge  a  higher  percentage  fee  for  handling  the 
export  sale.  This  makes  barter  more  expensive,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
and  merely  raises  the  minimum  price  at  which  we  can  afford  to  barter.  Require- 
7  is  easy  to  comply  with. 

Most  important  is  requirement  6  (above)  which  makes  our  antimony  ineli¬ 
gible  for  barter,  because  it  is  processed  in  the  United  States  even  though  the 
ores  are  mined  in  Mexico.  More  than  half  of  the  cost,  however,  is  incurred 
in  Mexico  in  the  production  and  transportation  of  the  ore  to  Laredo. 

On  December  24.  1957,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  made  a  few  changes  in 
the  requirements,  but  restated  “Materials  delivered  under  barter  contracts  may 
not  be  produced  or  processed  in  the  United  States.”  This  is  the  stumbling  block 
to  negotiation  of  a  new  contract  that  would  enable  us  to  set  up  our  Laredo,  Tex., 
operations  and  put  our  people  back  to  work.  We  presume  that  it  is  better  for 
the  Government  to  hold  in  stockpile  metals  which  will  not  spoil  or  deteriorate 
rather  than  agricultural  commodities  which  are  more  perishable  and  expensive 
to  store  and  rotate. 

S.  3420,  a  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  as  originally  introduced,  contained  several  provisions 
which  would  have  required  the  expansion  of  the  barter  program.  One  clause 
provided  “No  material  shall  be  excluded  from  barter  or  exchange  transactions 
under  this  section  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  domestically  processed 
(from  either  foreign  or  domestic  raw  materials),  if  provision  is  made  for  the 
importation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  similar  raw  materials  of  foreign  origin.” 
Most  of  the  favorable  barter  provisions,  however  (including  the  domestically 
process  clause)  were  eliminated  from  the  bill  before  it  was  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  (Amendment  on  the  floor  took  it  out.) 

We  very  much  appreciate  your  interest  in  the  welfare  of  our  employees  at 
T-aredo.  If  the  restriction  on  the  bartering  of  materials  processed  in  the  United 
States  can  be  lifted,  we  would  then  be  eligible  to  make  a  barter  conti’act.  AVe 
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understand  that  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  if  they  so  desire,, 
could  waive  or  eliminate  requirement  6,  without  any  legislative  action,  to  make 
the  antimony  produced  at  our  Laredo  smelter  eligible  for  barter.  This  would 
reactivate  our  Laredo  operations,  help  relations  with  Mexico  and  move  more 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  We  feel  the  first  and  last  would  most  assuredly 
contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  increased  business  activity  of  our  country. 

If  any  further  information  would  be  helpful,  please  let  us  know. 

Respectively  yours, 

R.  A.  Putney, 

Assistant  to  Manager,  Metal  Department. 


Texas  Mine,  Mill  and  Smelter  Workers  Union, 

I.  U.  M.  M.  and  S.  W.  (C.  I.  O. ) , 

Local  No.  412, 

Laredo,  Tex.,  March  SI,  1958. 

Mr.  Joe  M.  Kilgore, 

Representative  15th  Congressional  District, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Mr.  Kilgore:  We  make  reference  to  an  article  published  in  the  magazine 
Mining  Congress  Journal,  February  1958,  an  extract  as  follows : 

Antimony :  The  only  domestic  supply  of  antimony  is  a  small  amount  which  has 
to  be  separated  from  silver-antimony  ores  of  the  Sunshine  mine  in  Idaho  as  a  by¬ 
product.  Ninety-five  percent  of  our  requirements  of  antimony  are  imported 
from  Mexico,  Bolivia,  and  South  Africa.  Two-thirds  of  this  comes  overseas  and 
would  not  be  available  in  times  of  emergency.  Tariff  protection  on  antimony 
is  in  the  neighborhood  of  5  percent  on  metal  and  the  ore  has  none. 

"The  Federal  long-range  program  says  no  special  program  is  justified  for 
antimony.  It  is  most  amusing  to  note  that  Chinese  antimony  and  Russian 
antimony  are  now  invading  the  market  at  cut-rate  prices,  and'  there  is  every 
possibility  that  they  will  force  the  price  down  to  such  levels  that  not  even 
Mexico,  Bolivia,  nor  South  Africa  can  compete,  we  will  then  be  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  on  Iron  Curtain  countries  for  our  antimony.  Under  present  Govern¬ 
ment  policies  there  is  absolutely  no  future  for  the  antimony  industry  in  the 
United  States.” 

We  are  urging  President  Eisenhower,  Senators,  to  support  measures  to 
alleviate  the  present  situation. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Rosendo  R.  Rodriguez, 

President. 

Jose  Cazares, 

Vice  President1. 
Jose  Ma.  Gallegos, 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
Abel  Villarreal, 

Recording  Secretary. 


Hon.  Joe  M.  Kilgore, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Laredo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Laredo,  Tex.,  April  16, 1958. 


Dear  Congressman  Kilgore:  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  interest  that  you  have  obviously  shown  concerning  the  need  for  reopening 
the  antimony  smelter  at  Laredo,  Tex.  I  know  that  you  receive  many  such  re¬ 
quests  every  day,  and  you  are  to  be  commended  on  the  manner  in  which  you 
handle  them  in  such  a  personal  manner. 

We  would  be  very  interested  in  seeking  the  House  pass  H.  R.  10487  by  Mr. 
Cooley  which  would  extend  and  expand  the  operations  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  Possibly  at  that  time  an  agree¬ 
ment  could  be  arrived  at  with  the  Senate  to  revise  S.  3420  to  take  care  of  the 
situation  here  in  Laredo. 
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Again  let  me  thank  you  for  your  prompt  replies,  and  T  will  appreciate  your 
keeping  me  informed  concerning  the  situation. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Carlton  C.  Whitworth, 
Chairman,  Industrial  Development  Committee. 


P-  S. — More  than  half  of  cost  of  production  at  Laredo  is  in  mining  in  Mexico 
ami  in  transportation  in  Mexico. 


Laredo  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Laredo,  Tex.,  March  19, 1958. 

Hon.  Joe  M.  Kilgore, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wash  in  (/ton,  I).  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Kilgore:  One  of  the  principal  industries  of  Laredo  is  the 
National  Lead  Co.’s  smelter  which  works  on  antimony  ores  received  from 
Mexico.  During  1957  the  plant  worked  steadily,  employing  approximately  120 
people,  including  the  salaried  personnel.  To  date,  in  1958,  the  plant  has  not 
operated,  and  there  have  been  major  layoffs  of  salaried  personnel  and  complete 
suspension  of  the  general  plant  personnel.  We  understand  that  during  January 
and  February  an  average  of  12  people  were  employed. 

The  plant  has  not  yet  started,  although  we  understand  it  will  start  this  week, 
but  it  is  believed  it  will  employ  a  total  of  some  53  men  for  irregular  periods,  not 
exceeding  0  weeks  at  a  time.  Those  irregular  periods  of  employment  will  be 
followed  by  4  to  ti  weeks  when  the  plant  will  be  down  again.  Unofficially,  we 
understand  that  it  will  be  operating  at  less  than  20  percent  capacity. 

We  have  been  informed  that  operations  during  1956  and  1957  were  made 
possible  through  several  contracts  signed  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  providing  for  purchase  and  stockpiling  of  the  antimony  metal,  and  delivery 
of  wheat  in  exchange  for  sale  to  Mexico. 

Foreign  antimony  metal  is  being  sold  for  22  to  24  cents  a  pound,  duty  paid, 
New  York,  and  it  is  our  understanding  that  that  metal  is  coming  from  European 
sources,  possibly  manufactured  from  South  African  and  Bolivian  ores,  or  may 
in  some  cases  represent  metal  from  Chinese  sources  being  recast  in  Europe. 
Whatever  the  source  of  the  metal,  the  smelter  is  unable  to  compete  with  those 
prices  and  is  forced  to  limit  its  production. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  has  a  surplus  of  agricultural  commodities, 
and  Mexico  has  to  import  corn  and  wheat  to  make  up  its  crop  deficiency,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  for  the  Government  to  enter  into  an  additional  contract  with 
the  smelter  providing  for  the  exchange  of  antimony  metal,  which  will  not 
deteriorate,  in  place  of  the  agricultural  commodities  which  will.  From  the  view¬ 
point  of  Laredo  and  the  welfare  of  those  who  have  normally  made  a  living  as 
a  result  of  that  operation,  this  would  seem  essential.  '  . 

May  we  suggest  that  everything  be  done  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of 
another  contract  which  will,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  ameliorate  the  siutation? 

For  your  information,  antimony  has  been  defined  as  a  strategic  metal  as  the 
United  States  is  not  self-sufficient  in  that  metal,  and  is  dependent  upon  foreign 
supplies.  Therefore,  the  inclusion  of  that  metal  in  the  stockpile  will  be  bene¬ 
ficial  insofar  as  the  strategic  position  of  the  United  States  is  concerned. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Carlton  C.  Whitworth, 
Chairman,  Industrial  Development  Committee. 


Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.,  Map  7, 1598. 

Congressman  Harold  Cooley, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Wisconsin  Farmers  Union  strongly  urges  Congress  to  extend  Public  Law  480 
for  2  years  with  $3  billion  authorization.  Abundance  of  American  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  should  he  vital  part  of  United  States  foreign  policy  planning,  and  should 
he  taken  off  the  backs  of  American  farmers.  Food  for  peace  program,  as  part 
of  foreign  aid  under  State  Department  rather  than  Agriculture  Department, 
•can  be  best  weapon  United  States  has  in  competition  with  Soviet  leader  Khru- 
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shchev’s  expanding  economic  warfare.  Soviets  have  food  shortages ;  we  have 
surpluses.  Let’s  help  our  farmers  while  also  striking  blow  for  United  States 
leadership  in  the  non-Communist  world.  These  efficient  American  farmers  have 
provided  the  free  world  with  its  most  valuable  asset.  Don’t  abuse  that  abund¬ 
ance  ;  use  it — to  put  food  in  stomachs  of  two-thirds  of  world  going  to  bed  hungry 
each  night,  and  to  help  American  prestige  in  world’s  underdeveloped  areas. 
Farmers  Union  greatly  satisfied  with  success  of  program  in  4-year  history,  but 
feels  it  needs  expansion  under  direction  of  peace  food  administrator  at  White 
House  level. 

Kenneth  Hones, 

President,  Wisconsin  Fanners  Union. 


New  York,  N.  Y. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Our  company  is  greatly  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  barter  aspects  of  H.  R. 
10487,  since  it  would  undoubtedly  increase  foreign  trade  and  would  therefore 
help  American  Flag  shipping  lines  during  this  period  of  depressed  freight 
markets. 

James  A.  Farrell,  Jl-., 
President,  Farrell  Lines. 


The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Bart  Van  Berg,  vice  presi¬ 
dent,  Rough  Diamond  Co.,  Inc.,  of  New  York. 

You  have  a  prepared  statement. 

STATEMENT  0E  BART  VAN  BERG,  VICE  PRESIDENT,  ROUGH 
DIAMOND  CO.,  INC.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Van  Berg.  Yes,  sir ;  I  do. 

The  Chairman.  Please  file  it  for  the  record  and  give  us  orally  a 
statement  that  will  be  brief  and  to  the  point  ? 

Mr.  Van  Berg.  All  right,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  we  are  wholly  in  favor  of  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480. 

Our  firm  is  in  the  industrial  diamond  business  and  these  diamonds 
9  are  100  percent  imported. 

For  the  sake  of  time,  I  would  like  to  say  that  we  would  recommend 
legislation  that  would  direct  the  Secretary  (1)  not  to  limit  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  free  world  to  which  commodities  obtained  through  barter 
can  be  sold ;  (2)  to  resume  barter  at  a  reasonably  high  level ;  and  (3)  to 
permit  domestic  industries  to  participate  in  the  program. 

Our  statistical  department  has  prepared  a  chart  in  the  back  of  our 
statement.  The  basic  data  comes  from  the  F oreign  Agricultural  Serv¬ 
ice  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  data  shows  that  whereas  total  exports  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1957,  were  35  percent  above  total  export  the  previous 
year,  the  percentage  of  barter  exports  for  1957  was  8.5  percent  of  the 
total  exports,  which  was  the  same  ratio,  8.5  percent  of  the  total  exports 
in  the  1956  fiscal  year.  . 

Also,  that  while  the  total  exports  to  hard  currency  markets  m  195  < 
increased  25.3  percent,  barter  exports  to  the  same  markets  actually 
declined  from  15  percent  to  12  percent  of  the  total  exports ;  and  that 
the  percentage  of  barter  exports  to  hard  currency  markets  declined 
from  79  percent  of  the  total  in  1956  to  57  percent  in  1957. 
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Those  are  the  first  three  points  that  the  chart  shows.  Fourth,  that 
the  percentage  of  barter  exports  to  soft  currency  markets  increased 
from  21  percent  in  1956  to  43  percent  of  the  total  barter  exports  in 
1957. 

Five,  that  barter  exports  in  the  year  1957  to  soft  currency  markets 
increased  by  180  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

We  feel  the  foregoing  is  a  substantial  reason  to  reverse  the  position 
on  barter  and  reactivate  the  program. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  statement.  Your  pre¬ 
pared  statement  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Bart  van  Berg,  Vice  President,  Rough  Diamond  Co.,  Inc., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

My  name  is  Bart  van  Berg.  I  am  vice  president  of  the  Rough  Diamond  Co., 
Inc.,  of  New  Y’ork.  I  have  been  a  diamond  importer  all  of  my  business  life.  My 
father  is  still  active  in  the  business  today  and  my  grandfather  before  him  was 
in  the  same  business. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  to  express  my  company’s  views  concerning  the  barter  program. 
Recently,  we  appeared  before  a  similar  committee  in  the  United  States  Senate 
where  we  gave  our  wholehearted  endorsement  to  the  program.  At  that  time, 
we  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  administrators  of  the  program  had  the  neces¬ 
sary  experience:  that  the  program  was  making  a  valuable  contribution  toward 
the  solution  of  the  agricultural  surplus  problem. 

HISTORY  OF  BARTER 

Barter  is  based  on  the  theory  that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  exchange 
agricultural  surplus  commodities  owned  by  CCC  for  strategic  and  other  raw 
materials  of  which  this  country  is  not  economically  self-sufficient. 

Barter  activity  increased  after  the  Materials  Policy  Commission,  headed  by 
William  S.  Paley,  chairman,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  recommended  to 
the  President  the  expanded  stockpiling  of  strategic  and  other  raw  material 
supplies.  Later,  in  May  1955,  the  Annual  Report  on  the  Mutual  Security  Pro¬ 
gram  emphasized  the  dependence  of  the  United  States,  with  its  great  economic 
resources,  upon  foreign  countries  for  strategic  and  other  materials  essential  to 
our  military  strength  and  economic  well-being.  Among  those  listed,  and  the 
percent  of  each  material  which  we  must  import  are  bauxite,  67  percent;  natural 
rubber,  100  percent ;  tin,  100  percent ;  manganese,  95  percent ;  chromite,  99  per¬ 
cent;  tungsten,  72  percent;  antimony,  85  percent;  industrial  diamonds,  100  per¬ 
cent  ;  platinum,  90  percent ;  mercury,  85  percent ;  and  cobalt,  92  percent. 

Sandwiched  between  these  two  reports  was  the  Hoover  Commission  report 
which  reemphasizes  the  interpendence  of  free  nations  upon  each  other  for  com¬ 
modities  essential  to  military  strength  and  economic  well-being. 

Thereafter,  the  44th  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  which  met  in  New 
York  in  November  1957,  in  a  final  declaration  of  its  recommendations  looking 
to  the  formulation  and  implementation  of  United  States  foreign  economic  policy, 
declared  under  article  IX,  its  policy  to  be  as  follows : 

“ASSURANCE  OF  STRATEGIC  AND  OTHER  RAW  MATERIAL  SUPPLIES 

“The  United  States  is  looking  increasingly  to  foreign  lands  for  the  strategic 
and  other  raw  materials  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  national  defense  and 
the  peacetime  requirements  of  our  economy.  This  country  does  not  possess 
unlimited  resources,  nor  is  it  economically  self-sufficient.  The  reserves  of 
many  of  our  raw  material  resources  have  been  depleted,  and  there  are  many 
other  raw  materials  essential  to  our  industrial  strength  and  our  national  secu¬ 
rity  which  we  do  not  produce  at  all. 

"The  convention  believes  that  a  fundamental  aim  of  United  States  foreign 
policy  should  be  to  assist  other  free  nations  in  maintaining  their  freedom  and, 
in  the  process,  to  help  ensure  that  strategic  and  other  essential  raw  material 
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resources  in  these  countries  are  preserved  for  the  use  of  the  nations  of  the 
frgo  world. 

“The  first  requisite  to  the  availability  of  raw  materials  needed  for  the  defense 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  free  world  is  the  assurance  of  access  to  the 
sources  from  which  these  materials  come.  Of  equal  importance  are  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  opportunity  for  their  development,  and  the  holding  open  of  the  lines  of 
communication  by  which  they  reach  their  destination. 

“The  convention  stresses  the  need  for  the  United  States  and  other  free  nations 
to  pursue  policies  designed  to  encourage  the  development  of  available  existing 
raw  material  resources  and  to  intensify  the  discovery  and  development  of  new 
sources  in  free  world  areas,  to  the  end  that  adequate  raw  material  supplies  to 
meet  the  defense  and  civilian  requirements  of  the  free  world  may  be  assured. 
The  convention  further  emphasizes  the  necessity  for  the  avoidance  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  trade  policies  which  make  the  entry  of,  essential  raw 
materials  into  the  United  States  market  more  difficult  or  costly.” 

Still  later,  in  January  1958,  the  Special  Stockpile  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  headed  by  Holman  I).  Pettibone,  as  Chairman, 
and  having  such  outstanding  Americans  as  Dr.  Earl  Butz,  former  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Adm.  Arthur  Radford,  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  and 
others,  made  the  following  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile  created  by  Public  Law  480 :  .  .  _  , 

“With  respect  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  created  by  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  the  committee  concurs 
in  the  existing  practice  of  acquiring  metals  and  minerals,  beyond  the  quantities 
considered  essential  for  defense  purposes,  when  they  can  be  obtained  in  ex¬ 
change  for  United  States  stock  of  agricultural  surpluses.  However,  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation’s  request  for  appropriations  to  cover  such  trans¬ 
action's  should  not  be  designated  as  applicable  to  a  defense  activity 

“Instead  of  following  rigid  formulas  the  Committee  recommends  that  quanti¬ 
ties  of  material  suitable  for  inclusion  in  the  supplemental  stockpile  be  judged 
on  a  transaction-by-transaction  basis.  Consideration  should  also  be  given  to 
acquiring  survival  and  relief  items  in  exchange  for  agricultural  surpluses. 

Legislative  authority  for  barter  procurement  includes  the  CCC  Charter  Act 
of  1948,  as  amended  in  1949;  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949;  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1954-  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  ot  19o4,  title 
3-  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  The  purpose  of  each  of  these  successive 
congressional  actions  was  to  strengthen  and  expand  the  barter  program. 

Thus,  we  find  outstanding  study  groups ;  Government  agencies  concerned  with 
the  Nation’s  security  program ;  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council ;  the  Petti- 
bone  committee,  comprised  of  outstanding  Americans  specifically  chosen  to  study 
the  policy ;  and  each  successive  Congress  since  1949,  all  in  agreement  that  it  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  to  stockpile  strategic  and  other  materials 
and  more  significantly,  that  the  specially  chosen  Stockpile  Advisory  Committee 
goes  even  further  and  recommends  the  acquisition  of  survival  and  relief  items  in 

exchange  for  agricultural  surpluses.  .  ,  _ 

In  the  face  of  the  foregoing,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  killed  the  barter 
program  on  May  28.  1957.  by  so  restricting  operations,  thereunder,  as  to  make  it 
unworkable.  Therefore,  we  fully  subscribe  to  the  need  for  legislation  aimed  at 
correcting  the  situation  and  recommend  that  the  legislation  direct  the  Secietary 

of  Agriculture —  , ,  ,  ... 

(1)  Not  to  limit  the  countries  of  the  free  world  to  which  commodities  ob¬ 
tained  through  barter  can  be  sold ; 

(2)  To  resume  barter  immediately  at  reasonably  high  levels:  and 

(3)  To  permit  domestic  industries  to  participate  in  the  program. 

With  minor  amendments  to  accomplish  the  above  objectives,  we  are  highly  in 
favor  of  the  H.  R.  14087. 

VIEWS  ON  BARTER 

Our  views  on  barter  differ  materially  from  those  expressed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  his  letter  of  March  11,  1958,  addressed  to  the  Honorable  Allen 
J.  Ellender,  chairman,  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

We  will  not  take  the  time  of  the  committee  to  answer  each  of  the  points  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Secretary,  but  do  wish  to  answer  certain  obviously  erroneous  state¬ 
ments.  For  example,  the  Secretary  takes  a  position  that  barter  transactions  do 
not  result  in  a  net  gain  in  total  agricultural  exports  and  that  barter  sales  were 
expanding  in  the  hard-currency  countries  where  dollar  balances  permit  sales  for 
cash.  He  makes  the  point  that  barter  contractors  had  turned  to  the  “easy  barter” 
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by  merely  selling  in  the  hard -currency  areas,  thereby  displacing  dollar  sales  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  made.  lie  offers  no  proof  for  these  contentions,  merely 
states  to  the  Congress  that  this  situation  was  taking  place. 

Our  statistical  department  has  carefully  studied  the  export  trade  statistics 
published  by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  a  branch  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  These  statistics  compare  exports  of  all  agricultural 
commodities  by  countries  of  destination  and  by  type  of  program  (barter,  title  I, 
It’A,  dollar  sales,  etc.)  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30,  1956,  and  .June  30, 
1957.  We  have  chosen  them  for  analysis  because  they  represent  the  periods 
mostly  closely  related  to  tin'  Secretary’s  position,  i.  e.,  that  the  1957  barter  pro¬ 
gram  resulted  in  barter  contractors  having  tremendously  increased  their  deliveries 
to  the  liard-currency  countries,  overlooking  the  more  difficult  marketing  in  soft- 
currency  areas.  These  Department  of  Agriculture  reports  show  11)  that  barter 
was  definitely  Supplementing,  not  displacing,  cash  sales;  (2)  that  the  trend  was 
to  increased  barter  with  soft-currency  markets  and  decreased  barter  to  the 
liard-currency  markets;  and  (3)  that  this  situation  existed  at  the  time  that 
C'CC  established  its  administrative  rules  on  May  28,  1957,  which  practically  elimi¬ 
nated  all  barter  transactions. 

Before  making  our  analysis,  we  checked  with  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  the 
National  City  Bank,  and  the  Office  of  Business  Economies,  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  to  make  certain  that  our  selection  of  the  so-called  hard- 
currency  countries  was  accurate.  They  felt  that  our  listing  was  most  liberal 
since  we  also  included,  therein,  those  markets  where  only  small  discounts  are 
r«*quired  in  order  to  convert  the  local  currencies  into  dollars.  Furthermore,  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics  considers  that  the  dollar-balances  position  of  a 
country  (used  by  CCC  as  a  determining  factor  for  discontinuing  barter)  is  a 
dangerous  criteria  for  arriving  at  the  financial  strength  of  the  country.  The 
Office  of  Business  Economics  believes  that  day-to-day  dollar  balances  do  not 
reflect  the  extent  of  dollar  borrowings,  or  equally  as  important,  dollar  commit¬ 
ments  against  which  those  balances  might  be  pledged. 

To  support  our  conclusions  we  have  attached  two  graphs  and  a  chart  containing 
pertinent  information  taken  from  Reports  Nos.  17  and  18,  published  by  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

These  data  show  (1)  that  whereas  total  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1957,  were  35  percent  above  total  exports  of  the  previous  year,  the 
percentage  of  barter  exports  in  1957  was  8.5  percent  of  total  exports  which  was 
the  same  ratio  (8.5  percent)  to  total  exports  as  in  the  1956  fiscal  year;  (2)  that 
while  the  total  exports  to  hard-currency  markets  increased  in  1957  by  25.3  percent, 
barter  exports  to  the  same  markets  actually  declined  from  15  to  12  percent  of  the 
total  exports  to  liard-currency  markets;  (3)  that  the  percentage  of  barter  exports 
to  hard-currency  markets  declined  from  79  percent  of  the  total  in  1956  to  57  per¬ 
cent  in  1957;  (4)  that  the  percentage  of  barter  exports  to  soft-currency  markets 
increased  from  21  percent  in  1956  to  43  percent  of  total  barter  exports  in  1957; 
(5)  that  barter  exports  in  the  year  1957  to  soft-currency  markets  increased  by 
180  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

If  the  foregoing  proof  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  the  Secretary  to  reverse  his 
position,  we  should  like  to  illustrate  how  mistaken  he  was  in  denying  barter 
exports  to  friendly  countries  on  the  basis  that  they  are  financially  able  to  pay 
dollars.  For  example,  he  placed  on  the  restricted  barter  list  32  of  the  41  coun¬ 
tries  which  have  received  commodities  under  the  barter  prior  to  May  31,  1957. 
The  countries  were  placed  on  this  list  because  the  Secretary  contended  that  they 
were  financially  able  to  pay  dollars.  In  the  President’s  Semiannual  Report  to 
Congress  on  Public  Law  480,  dated  July  22,  1957.  he  listed  18  of  these  same  coun¬ 
tries  as  being  the  recipients  of  surplus  commodities  purchased  for  soft  currency 
under  title  I.  These  18  countries  received  .$1,734,700,000  (58%  percent)  of  the 
total  of  $2,966,600,000  in  soft  currency  sales  prior  to  May  31,  1957.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  and  spokesmen  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  continuously  advised 
Congress  that  in  order  to  make  certain  that  soft  currency  transactions  under 
title  I  are  in  addition  to  normal  dollar  sales,  this  Government  requires  the  foreign 
governments  to  agree  to  maintain  their  normal  dollar  purchases.  We  make  the 
point  here  that  if  the  18  countries  have  agreed  to  maintain  their  volume  of  dollar 
purchases  under  title  I  and  have  given  assurances  acceptable  to  the  Secretary, 
he  should  recognize  this  and  should  not,  thereafter,  require  a  barter  contractor 
to  supply  additional  proof. 

Secretary  Benson’s  letter  of  March  11.  1958,  to  Senator  Ellender  states  as  one 
of  his  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  proposed  Senate  amendment,  that  world  prices 
of  diamonds  are  maintained  by  cartel  which  controls  diamond  production  and 
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that  the  new  amendment  would  direct  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  provide 
a  home  for  surplus  diamonds  now  in  the  hands  of  importers ;  it  would  also 
require  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  assure  the  world  cartels  an  outlet 
at  world  prices  for  an  expansion  of  production  up  to  whatever  portion  of  the  $500 
million  limitation  that  they  could  get  the  Department  to  accept.  The  Secretary 
also  belittled  the  fact  that  industrial  diamonds  are  cited  as  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  type  of  material  which  can  be  stored  at  a  cost  substantially  under  the 
cost  of  storing  agricultural  commodities.  If  Mr.  Benson  had  been  fully  aware  of 
the  facts,  the  following  points  should  have  been  obvious : 

Fact  No.  1. — Diamond  barters  were  restricted  to  material  within  the  United 
States  in  the  inventory  of  the  supplier  which  is  in  excess  of  his  normal  customer 
requirements.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  procurement  policy  on 
diamonds  would  be  altered.  Therefore,  in  the  absence  of  such  change,  diamond 
producers  could  not  be  assured  of  an  outlet  at  world  prices  for  an  expansion  of 
production.  The  only  possibility  for  arranging  an  expansion  is  where  a  long¬ 
term  outlet  would  be  provided  for  diamonds  at  a  fixed  price  over  a  period  of 
years. 

Fact  No.  2. — The  United  States  now  has  approximately  15  million  carats  of 
industrial  diamond  stones  in  the  stockpile.  The  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion  recently  entered  into  a  storage  contract  under  which  these  diamonds  are 
stored  in  bank  vaults  in  New  York  at  a  cost  of  $1,500  per  year.  The  equivalent 
value  ($100  million)  of  surplus  commodities  would  cost  CCC  approximately 
$11,500,000  per  year  to  store.  This  indicates  that  in  less  than  10  years,  the 
savings  in  storage  costs  alone  would  have  permitted  the  Government  to  accumu¬ 
late  its  stockpile  of  diamonds  at  no  additional  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

Fact  No.  3. — When  the  Secretary  disparaged  the  stockpiling  of  diamonds  he 
must  have  overlooked  the  report  of  the  panel  of  industrial  diamonds  of  the 
Materials  Advisory  Board,  National  Academy  of  Science.  It  shows  that  (1) 
The  total  world  production  of  industrial  diamonds  for  the  years  1954  and  1955 
was  34.3  million  carats  of  which  the  United  States  imported  29  million  carats. 
(2)  Strategically,  the  location  of  natural  diamond  sources  is  far  from  ideal. 

Fact  No.  //. — The  Government  has  under  consideration  recommendations  of 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  which  call  for  (a)  the  purchase  of  man-made 
diamonds  for  the  Government  stockpile;  (b)  a  long-term  purchase  agreement 
with  General  Electric  Co.,  whether  at  a  higher  price  than  natural  material  or 
not;  (c)  Government  financing  of  the  manufacturing  equipment  and;  {d)  ar¬ 
rangements  for  rapid  amortization  of  the  manufacturing  equipment  costs.  The 
recommendations  state  that  the  Government  “cannot  afford  not  to  take  action 
to  encourage  production  substantially.” 

Fact  No.  5. — The  synthetic  diamond  grit  has  a  maximum  size  of  60  mesh: 
because  of  its  limited  particle  size  it  can  only  replace  approximately  33  percent 
of  the  total  diamond  boart  imports  into  the  United  States.  Diamond  boart  im¬ 
ports  for  the  years  1955  through  1957  totaled  21.6  million  carats,  representing 
50  percent  of  the  total  industrial  diamond  imports. 

Today’s  price  of  boart  is  $2.80  per  carat  compared  to  $3.48  per  carat  for  the 
synthetic  material. 

Fact  No.  6. — According  to  the  New  York  Times  of  September  22,  1957,  more 
than  $30  million  in  industrial  diamonds  annually  have  found  their  way  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  to  Russia  during  recent  years.  Furthermore,  it  is  estimated, 
by  reliable  sources,  that  Russia  is  using  over  6  million  carats  per  year  of  in¬ 
dustrial  diamonds,  and  that  this  rate  of  usage  is  steadily  increasing. 

Fact  No.  7. — Surplus  diamonds  in  the  hands  of  diamond  importers  are  there 
because  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  (1)  encouraged  the  industrial  dia¬ 
mond  industry  to  purchase  in  anticipation  of  diamond  barters  when  ODM  is¬ 
sued  its  Industry  Guidance  Statement  No.  520  to  the  press  on  July  9,  1956, 
announcing  its  policy  to  undertake  additional  diamond  barters  in  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1957;  (2)  “pulled  the  rug  from  under  the  diamond  industry”  in 
the  third  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  when,  on  January  17,  1957  (1  week  after 
the  foregoing  panel  recommended  the  stockpiling  of  synthetic  diamonds),  it 
withdrew  diamonds  from  the  procurement  directive  without  warning  to  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  despite  the  fact  that  no  barter  procurement  had  taken  place  there¬ 
under. 

We  apologize  for  going  into  so  much  detail  with  regard  to  diamonds,  because 
the  diamond  program  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  overall  barter  picture.  We  had 
not  intended  to  do  so,  but  when  the  Secretary  used  incorrect  information  on 
diamonds  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  objecting  to  the  barter  program,  we  felt 
compelled  to  correct  the  situation. 
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We  also  disagree  with  the  Secretary’s  position  that  barter  exports  of  up 
to  |500  million  annually  “would  not  appreciably  reduce  CCC’s  inventory  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities.”  Surely  he  must  realize  that  dollar  exports,  soft  currency 
exports,  ICA,  and  Export-Import  Bank  financed  exports,  all  may  come  from 
private  commercial  stocks,  hut  every  barter  transaction  results  in  a  reduction 
of  CCC  inventories  because,  by  law,  each  barter  must  involve  the  exchange  of 
CCC-owned  commodities  for  strategic  and  other  materials. 

The  Secretary’s  statement  that  barters  of  $500  million  annually  would  not  in¬ 
crease  existing  outlets  has  been  refuted  by  departmental  spokesmen  who  have 
supported  barter  operations  for  the  past  9  years.  Furthermore,  statistics  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  FAS,  as  shown  on  Report  No.  9,  December  20, 
1957,  indicated  that  agricultural  exports  have  increased  from  $2,930  million 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1954,  to  $3,144  million  in  1955  fiscal  year  (first 
year  under  Public  Law  480),  to  $3,494  million  in  1950  fiscal;  and  to  $4,724  mil¬ 
lion  in  1957.  This  indicates  that  total  exports  have  increased  00  percent  since 
Public  Law  480  was  enacted.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  Secre¬ 
tary  that  $500  million  in  barter  would  not  reduce  storage  costs  of  CCC. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  All  critical  and  other  material  delivered  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  under  barter  must  be  exchanged  for  CCC-owned  com¬ 
modities.  The  Department  recently  advised  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
that  about  $900  million  in  CCC-owned  commodities  had  moved  through  the  bar¬ 
ter  program  at  an  annual  savings  in  storage  cost  of  $106  million  and  that  the 
strategic  materials  accepted  in  exchange  cost  approximately  $3.3  million  to 
store.  Perhaps  the  savings  of  more  than  $100  million  per  year  is  no  reduction 
to  the  Secretary,  but  as  taxpayers,  we  can  assure  you  that  it  is  very  real — not 
imaginary. 

How  can  Secretary  Benson  state  that  removal  of  $500  million  surplus  per  an¬ 
num  from  the  inventories  of  CCC  through  barter  “would  not  be  of  help  to  farmers 
or  to  our  commodity  inventory  problem”? 

The  facts  are  that  prior  to  June  30,  1956,  only  46,000  bales  of  cotton  had  moved 
into  export  channels  under  the  barter  program  and  the  total  United  States  export 
of  cotton  during  the  1955-56  fiscal  year  was  2,241,000  bales.  In  the  1956-57  fiscal 
year,  barter  contracts  were  signed  covering  in  excess  of  1,400,000  bales  of  cotton. 
On  May  31,  1957,  Earl  L.  Butz,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  advised 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  (see  committee  print  dated  June  7,  1957), 
regarding  the  sale  of  cotton  for  soft  currencies — “Exports  of  cotton  under  Public 
Law  480  have  been  taken  from  the  set-aside  and  the  disappearance  has  been  coun¬ 
teracted  in  figuring  the  support  price.  However,  the  set-aside  is  getting  smaller 
and  it  is  likely  that  any  increased  disappearance  in  the  future  would  affect  the 
support  price.  If  exports  next  season  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  were  to 
exceed  the  amount  remaining  in  the  set-aside  (about  800,000  bales  at  this  time), 
they  would  have  a  more  significant  effect  on  price  support  levels  and  on  prices 
received  by  farmers  for  cotton.” 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  state  that  after  1957,  the  effects  of  exports  under 
title  I  on  support  levels  of  cotton  and  rice  would  result  in  the  strengthening  of 
market  prices  as  a  result  of  reduced  supplies  due  to  exports  under  title  I  would 
tend  to  increase  the  parity  price.  Agreements  under  title  I  covered  only  1,043,- 
600  bales  of  cotton  in  1956-57 ;  whereas,  barter  contracts  were  signed  covering 
1,400,000  bales.  Therefore,  if  the  smaller  figure  involved  in  the  soft  currency 
transaction  results  in  a  higher  price  to  farmers,  certainly  the  larger  amount 
exported  under  barter  would  have  had  a  great,  or  even  a  greater  effect  on  prices. 

Next,  let’s  take  a  look  at  wheat.  For  example,  Mr.  Butz  stated :  “It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  the  1956  crop  of  wheat 
will  average  9  cents  a  bushel  higher  as  a  result  of  exports  under  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480.”  Here  again,  your  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  the  title  I  exports  of 
wheat  during  the  1956-57  marketing  year  were  195,655,000  bushels ;  whereas, 
barter  accounted  for  86,500,000  bushels.  Therefore,  it  could  not  possibly  be  cor¬ 
rect  to  state  that  barter  had  no  effect  on  prices  to  farmers  and  would  not  help 
commodity  inventory  problems,  but  that  title  I  raised  prices  9  cents  a  bushel 
and  reduced  wheat  supplies. 

Finally,  we  call  your  attention  to  Dr.  Butz’  statement  with  reference  to  corn 
and  other  feed  grains,  to  the  effect  that  the  soft  currency  sales  for  export  of 
barley  and  corn,  together  with  a  slightly  higher  level  of  support  for  the  1957  crop 
of  corn,  will  probably  increase  corn  prices  around  1  cent  and  barley  1  to  2 
cents  per  bushel.  He  advised  that  the  sale  of  grain  sorghum  and  oats  under 
title  I  are  to  small  to  have  significantly  affected  prices  on  these  grains. 
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The  facts  are  that  the  exports  of  corn  for  soft  currencies  under  title  I  were 
13,857,000  bushels,  while  the  barter  program  accounted  for  the  export  of 
45,904,000  bushels.  If  the  title  I  expors  of  13,857,000  bushels  accounted  for  a 
1  cent  increase  in  the  price  of  1957  crop  corn,  surely  the  45,900,000  bushels  ex¬ 
ported  under  barter  should  have  had  an  even  greater  effect.  Futhermore,  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  not  a  single  bushel  of  grain  sorghum  was  exported 
for  soft  currency  under  title  I  in  the  1956-57  fiscal  year;  whereas  barter 
accounted  for  the  exportation  of  22,282,000  bushels. 

The  difference  for  oats  is  almost  as  striking — 955,000  bushels  moved  for  soft 
currencies  versus  18,941,000  by  barter.  The  figures  for  barley  are  20,292,000 
bushels  sold  for  soft  currency  versus  14,968,000  for  barter.  By  this  time  it  should 
be  apparent  to  the  committee  that  barter  has  been  the  best  method  of  movement 
of  cotton,  as  well  as  feed  grain,  available  under  any  Government  program. 

The  importance  of  this  cannot  be  stressed  too  much  when  you  consider  that 
at  the  time  Public  Law  480  was  enacted,  cotton  and  feed  grains,  particularly 
corn,  were  the  greatest  disposal  problems.  How  can  the  Secretary  treat  so 
lightly  a  program  which  disposed  of  $100  million  in  feed  grains  per  annum,  and 
more  than  $175  million  in  cotton  during  the  period  in  which  it  was  allowed  to 
operate?  Isn’t  he  aware  that  prior  to  December  31,  1957,  the  $3,343,200,000  in 
soft  currency  contracts  which  had  been  signed,  had  resulted  in  the  export  of 
only  $91.2  million  in  feed  grains  and  $349  million  in  cotton  ;  that  this  $440  million 
in  export  is  equal  to  only  13  percent  of  the  soft  currency  transaction  entered 
into ;  that  during  the  same  period,  only  $823.7  million  iii  barter  contracts  were 
signed  but  accounted  for  more  than  $500  million  in  exports  of  cotton  and  feed 
grains.  This  comparison  is  startling  since  the  barter  program  is  only  one-fourth 
the  size  of  the  title  I  program. 

In  closing,  we  should  like  to  reemphasize  our  recommendations  that  H.  JR. 
10487  be  enacted.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  you  have  given  me  to  be  heard 
and  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  the  committee  cares  to  ask  con¬ 
cerning  my  testimony. 
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Barter  exports  compared  to  other  Government  and  non-Government  exports  to 
hard  currency  materials  and  total  exports  of  agricultural  commodities,  July 
1955  to  June  1957 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Fiscal  year  July  1955  to  June  1956 

Fiscal  year  July  1956  to  June  1957 

Foreign  market 

Barter 

Other 

Govern¬ 

ment 

pro¬ 

grams 

Dollar 

sales, 

non- 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Total 

agricul¬ 

tural 

exports 

Barter 

Other 

Govern¬ 

ment 

pro¬ 

grams 

Dollar 

sales, 

non- 

Govern¬ 

ment 

Total 

agricul¬ 

tural 

exports 

Hard  currency  markets: 

United  Kingdom _ _ 

78,811 

71,456 

244, 473 

394,  740 

77, 620 

54,739 

306, 345 

498, 344 

Netherlands _ 

53, 684 

4,  048 

193,  463 

251,  195 

49, 143 

749 

209, 377 

259, 269 

Belgium  and  Luxembourg  . 

36,  821 

230 

97,  235 

134,  286 

45,  606 

526 

124,089 

170,221 

West  Germany.. . 

34,  226 

43,  925 

192,  082 

270.  233 

39,  585 

35,041 

372,  632 

447,  258 

Ireland _ _ 

13,  362 

None 

11,515 

24,817 

3, 129 

None 

12,  129 

15,258 

Mexico,  Guatemala,  Cuba, 
El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica, 
Panama,  Venezuela  _ 

10,  196 

4,779 

271,670 

286, 645 

4,  952 

10, 295 

302,  186 

317, 433 

Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Austria,  Finland,  Switzer¬ 
land _  _ _ _ 

10,654 

36, 347 

144,  977 

191,978 

11,936 

38, 050 

189,  428 

239,  414 

Total  hard  currency  mar¬ 
kets . . . 

237, 874 

160,  785 

1, 155,415 

1,  554,  074 

231, 971 

139, 040 

1,  576, 186 

1,947, 197 

Total  soft  currency  mar¬ 
kets _ _ _ 

60,698 

956, 992 

920, 844 

1,938, 534  170,492 

1, 462, 834 

1, 143,  248 

2, 776, 574 

Total,  all  markets. . 

298, 572 

1,117, 777 

2, 076, 259 

3,492, 608  402,463 

1, 601, 874 

2,719, 434  4, 723, 771 

Source:  Reports  Nos.  17  and  18,  dated  Nov.  8  and  25,  1957,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Foreign  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service,  Trade  Statistics  Branch,  Trade  Policy  Division. 


The  Chairman.  The  next  witness,  I  understand,  is  Mr.  Hathorn. 

STATEMENT  OF  HERBERT  C.  HATHORN,  ROUGH  DIAMOND  CO., 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  H  athorn.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Herbert  C.  Hathorn,  and 
I  have  worked  with  the  Rough  Diamond  Co.,  as  their  representative 
here  for  several  years. 

I  believe  that  maybe  this  might  be  the  key  to  what  this  is  all  about. 
It  is  better,  insofar  as  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  assets  are 
concerned  to  make  a  transaction  for  soft  currency  than  it  would  be 
to  barter  or  to  sell  for  dollars.  The  key  lies  in  the  President’s  Seventh 
Annual  Report  to  Congress  (H.  Doc.  No.  323),  dated  February  4, 
1958.  The  report  shows  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  Public  Law 
480  program  on  July  10,  1954,  through  December  31,  1957,  soft-cur¬ 
rency  sales  agreements  under  title  I  have  been  signed  with  35  countries. 

The  reimbursable  cost  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  com¬ 
modities  included  in  these  agreements  is  estimated  at  $3,095,700,000. 
This  includes  the  acquisit  ion  cost,  storage  processing  and  inland  trans¬ 
portation  within  the  United  States.  (See  p.  4.)  The  United  States 
Government  received  soft  currencies  valued  at  $2,053.3  million,  which 
is  $1,042.4  million  less  than  CCC  is  reimbursed. 

Now,  if  the  same  commodities  are  sold  for  dollars,  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  receive  not  the  acquisition  cost  but  the  mar¬ 
ket  value  and,  therefore,  they  would  incur  a  substantial  book  loss 
through  the  sale  of  commodities  for  dollars. 

By  the  same  token,  if  they  bartered  the  commodities  they  would 
barter  at  the  export  market  price  of  those  commodities.  Consequently, 
when  they  are  reimbursed  on  transfer  to  the  supplemental  stockpile, 
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they  are  reimbursed,  at  the  export  market  price  of  the  surplus  com¬ 
modities,  or  the  acquisition  cost  of  the  strategic  material,  whichever  is 
less.  Thus,  CCC  receives  50  percent  more  dollars  reimbursement 
under  the  soft-currency  program — which  protects  CCC  assets  from  a 
private  bookkeeping  standpoint — than  the  reimbursement  they  get  if 
they  deal  in  barter  or  dollar  sales. 

We  have  no  further  observations. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Hathorn,  I  think  you  have  made  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  statement  which  I  am  sure  will  be  noted  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Hathorn.  Thank  you,  Congressman  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  W ould  you  say  that  these  barter  transactions,  that 
barter  in  rough  diamonds  is  important  for  the  domestic  industry  and 
will  improve  domestic  industry  ?  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Hathorn.  Yes ;  it  will. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  it  will  also  be  an  aid  in  the  recession  ? 

Mr.  Hathorn.  It  would. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Just  one  final  question. 

Do  you  believe  that  we  ought  to  put  language  into  the  law  to  make 
sure  we  do  barter  ? 

Mr.  Hathorn.  I  do,  sir ;  yes.  . 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Thank  you  very  much,  sir,  and  thank  you  again  tor 

your  fine  statement. 

Mr.  Hathorn.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Bunge  Corp.,  will  file  a  statement,  I  understand. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  T.  Towne,  representing  the  Manu¬ 
facturing  Chemists’  Association,  Inc. 

You  have  a  prepared  statement? 

STATEMENT  OE  J.  T.  TOWNE,  MANUFACTURING  CHEMISTS’ 

ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Mr.  Towne.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Towne.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  my 
name  is  J.  T.  Towne.  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Chemists’  Association,  Inc.,  whose  membership  includes  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ferroalloys  and  other  metals  used  for  alloying. 

Our  association  has  171  member  companies  engaged  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  chemicals,  including  the  manufacture  of  alloying 
metals  in  electric  furnaces,  which  is  essentially  a  chemical  process. 
These  metals  include  manganese,  chromium,  tungsten,  molybdenum, 
zirconium,  and  others  which  are  used  both  in  a  pure  state  and  in 
various  combinations  for  alloying. 

We  support  an  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act,  and  we  are  particularly  concerned  with  the  barter 
program  authorized  by  that  act.  We  believe  that  the  bartering  of 
United  States  agricultural  surpluses  for  strategic  materials  not  avail¬ 
able  in  the  United  States,  which  deteriorates  less  rapidly  than  farm 
commodities,  is  a  sound  public  policy,  provided  appropriate  guide¬ 
lines  can  be  established  and  observed  in  carrying  out  such  a  barter 
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program.  Specifically,  we  hope  that  Congress  will  incorporate  into 
the  law  extending  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  a  statutory  directive  whereby  foreign  and  domestic  ores 
will  be  processed  in  the  United  States  as  a  part  of  the  barter  program. 

The  barter  program  authorized  by  several  agricultural  acts  and 
by  section  303  of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  was  actively  and 
successfully  pursued  until  it  was  substantially  curtailed  last  year 
by  administrative  action  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  On 
May  28,  1957,  the  Department  issued  a  directive  which,  among  other 
things,  prohibited  the  delivery  under  barter  contracts  of  materials 
processed  or  produced  in  the  United  States.  "We  respectfully  urge 
congressional  reversal  of  this  administrative  policy  by  directing  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  engage  in  barter  for  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  which  are  not  available  in  this  country  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  meet  our  industrial  requirements,  and  by  providing  that  domestic 
industrial  plants  be  used  for  processing  these  materials. 

BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  BARTER  POLICY 

Public  Law  4S0,  which  was  enacted  in  1953,  in  part  states  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Sec.  2.  *  *  *  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  currencies  which  accrue 
to  the  United  States  under  this  Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to  encourage 
economic  development,  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United  States 
obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other  ways 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

There  was  nothing  new  in  the  Congress  giving  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  authority  to  barter  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
strategic  and  other  materials.  Barter  had  been  previously  authorized 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act  of  1948  and  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  The  language  contained  in  the 
1953  act,  Public  Law  480,  restated  in  clear  terms  the  criteria  and  di¬ 
rections  for  so-called  barter  transactions.  Following  the  enactment 
of  Public  Law  480,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  actively  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  pursued  a  program  of  barter. 

The  current  situation  is  that  there  have  been  changes  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Public  Law  480  which  have  drastically  curtailed  barter 
transactions.  This  happened  despite  the  obvious  intent  of  Congress, 
as  specified  in  the  act,  that  such  transactions  should  be  utilized  to 
stimulate  and  facilitate  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  recently  reported  that  barter  contracts 
valued  at  $12,700,000  were  negotiated  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  under  the  revised  barter  program  in  the  January-March 
1958  quarter.  This  compares  with  barter  contracts  of  $104,722,000 
for  January-March  1957,  and  $272,600,000  for  the  full  fiscal  year  1957. 

Adverse  Results  of  Administration  Termination  of  tiie  Barter 

Program 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  directive  of  May  28,  1957, 
stated  in  effect  that  no  materials  processed  or  produced  domestically 
would  be  considered  eligible  for  barter. 
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On  behalf  of  the  members  of  our  association  engaged  m  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  alloying  metals,  we  are  concerned  by  the  fact  that  strategic 
materials  which  previously  had  eligible  status  under  the  baiter  pio- 
oram  are  no  longer  accorded  favorable  treatment.  Domestic  proces¬ 
sors  of  these  metals  are  now  denied  the  opportunity  to  compete  for 
whatever  processing  business  may  become  available  under  the  barter 
program.  Only  processing  industries  located  in  foreign  countries  are 
now  permitted  to  participate  in  such  processing.  Ale  believe  that 
this  administrative  policy  unfairly  discriminates  against  domes  ic 

Apart  from  the  inherent  unfairness  of  discriminating  against  the 
agricultural  segment  of  our  economy,  there  are  other  unfortunate  re¬ 
sults  from  this  administrative  policy. 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  alloying  metals  consumed  commer¬ 
cially  in  the  United  States  are  derived  from  foreign  ores  processed 
in  the  United  States.  At  the  present  time,  domestic  ferroalloy  plants 
are  running  considerably  below  capacity,  and  there  is  senous  unem¬ 
ployment  in  the  industry.  .  .  ... 

Domestic  ferroalloy  processing  plants  are  highly  important  to  na¬ 
tional  defense— the  steel  industry  cannot  operate  without  metals  tor 
alloying.  The  defense-readiness  of  these  plants  could  be  impaired  by 
financial  distress.  By  encouraging  the  processing  of  ferroalloys  and 
nonferrous  metals  abroad  under  the  barter  program,  an  artificial 
stimulus  is  provided  for  increasing  foreign  processing  capacity,  which 
will  create  further  economic  imbalance  in  this  industry  and  will  haunt 
American  processors  in  the  future.  With  the  present  surplus  of  do¬ 
mestic  plant  capacity,  labor,  electric  power,  and  transportation,  ores 
could  be  processed  into  forms  readily  usable  and  stored  as  reserves 
for  use  in  an  emergency. 

Under  the  current  restrictions,  the  barter  program  designed  to  re- 
lieve  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  excess  stocks  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  now  must  either  operate  unfairly  against  another 
segment  of  the  domestic  economy — ferroalloy  plants  and  workers 
or  not  operate  at  all.  The  economic  burdens— unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  payments,  curtailment  of  taxable  earnings,  et  cetera- 
stemming  from  the  idleness  of  domestic  metals  processing  plants 
which  are  foreclosed  from  the  barter  program,  can  and  should  be 
alleviated  by  legislative  action.  . 

For  these  reasons,  we  urge  the  amendment  of  section  303  of  .Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  in  a  manner  which  will  permit  the  domestic  ferro-alloy 
industry  to  continue  its  existence  competitively  both  in  the  domestic 
and  in  world  markets. 


TEXT  OF  RECOMMENDED  AMENDMENT 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  foregoing,  we  recommend  that  section  303 
of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  be  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  is  directed,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  within 
the  limit  permitted  by  this  section,  to  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  strategic  or  other 
materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically  produce  its  require¬ 
ments  and  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially 
less  storage  charges,  or  (b)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in  connec- 
tion  with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  (c) 
materials  or  equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construe- 
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tiou  programs,  or  (d)  the  processing  by  domestic  or  foreign  processors  of  raw 
materials  whether  of  foreign  or  domestic  origin.  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use 
every  practical  means,  in  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  to  ar¬ 
range  and  make,  through  private  trade  channels,  such  barters  or  exchanges  or 
to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  section  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  exchanges : 
Provided,  That  the  total  volume  of  the  transactions  directed  by  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  $500  million  annually,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress : 
And  provided  further.  That  no  material  shall  be  excluded  from  barter  or  ex¬ 
change  transactions  under  this  section  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  may  be 
domestically  processed  (from  either  domestic  or  foreign  raw  materials)  if  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  importation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  similar  raw 
materials  of  foreign  origin.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  pro¬ 
curing  such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  by  means 
of  barter  or  exchange.  Strategic  materials  so  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  considered  as  assets  of  the  Corporation,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  in  purchasing  such  materials,  shall  purchase  such 
materials  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories  to  the  extent  avail¬ 
able  in  fulfillment  of  their  requirements.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to 
assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available  to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in 
effecting  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for  stra¬ 
tegic  materials. 

Also,  we  recommend  that  section  3  of  H.  R.  10487  be  enacted. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  mucli  for  your  statement,  I 
notice  you  have  some  recommended  language,  which  we  will  consider 
and  also  confer  further  with  officials  of  the  Department  with  regard 
to  the  matters  you  mention. 

Mr.  Towne.  Thank  you  very  much. 

The  Chairman.  Any  questions? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Towne,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  a  very  fine 
statement.  I  notice  you  are  in  favor  of  extending  the  program  to 
processing  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Towne.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  would  make  for  more  employment  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  would  help  the  recession  ? 

Mr.  Towne.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  By  that  you  do  not  mean  to  restrict  processing  where 
necessary  in  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Towne.  No,  sir.  We  just  want  the  opportunity  to  compete  on 
equal  terms. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  is  all.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Hagen.  One  question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hagen. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  steel  industry  objects  to  some 
degree  to  the  conversion  of  ores,  converting  ores  into  ferro-ores? 

Mr.  T  owne.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hagen.  You  do  not  know  ? 

Mr.  Towne.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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(The  following  letter  and  attachment  are  inserted  in  the  record  at 
this  point:) 

Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  S,  1958. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman  :  Supplementing  my  testimony  before  your  committee  on 
May  8  1958,  regarding  proposed  changes  in  section  308  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  I  should 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  statistical  information  compiled  by  this  association 
pointing  out  the  current  low  level  of  domestic  production  of  alloying  metals. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  1958,  the  nine  companies  from  whom  we  have 
information  operated  at  an  average  of  approximately  43  percent  of  capacity. 
During  the  early  months  of  1958,  a  number  of  these  companies  were  completing 
production  to  fulfill  barter  contracts  which  had  been  entered  into  many  months 
previous.  While  we  do  not  have  complete  information  regarding  the  second 
quarter  of  1958,  the  preliminary  data  indicate  a  level  of  production  substantially 
below  the  first  quarter.  The  ferroalloy  industry  is  currently  characterized  by 
serious  unemployment  and  inactive  facilities. 

This  information  demonstrates  the  importance  of  the  statutory  amendment 
urged  by  my  testimony  to  insure  participation  by  domestic  producers  of  alloying 
metals  in  a  continuation  of  the  barter  program. 

We  would  appreciate  your  printing  this  letter  together  with  the  attached 
statistical  summary  in  the  committee’s  hearing  record  immediately  following 
my  testimony. 

Sincerely,  „  „  m 

.Tamer  T.  Towne. 


Plant  capacity  and  employment  of  9  noncaptive  ferroalloy  companies  for  produc¬ 
ing  chromium  and  manganese  and  products  in  which  they  are  principal  alloying 
elements 

KILOWATT-HOURS  ‘ 


Year 

Capacity 

1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

Per¬ 

cent 

Amount 

Per¬ 

cent 

Amount 

Per¬ 

cent 

Amount 

Per¬ 

cent 

Amount 

1, 197, 540 
1, 214, 840 
1, 264, 661 

79.7 

79.9 

43.1 

954, 339 
970, 124 
546,  568 

80.6 

64.4 

965,  226 
782, 105 

72.5 

60.0 

868, 067 
723, 454 

82.2 

60.1 

984, 243 
729, 774 

MAN-HOURS  2 


4, 488, 154 
4,  494,  568 
2, 842, 044 

4,  511, 789 
4, 170, 176 

4, 039, 405 
3, 666, 358 

100.0 

77.2 

4, 738, 598 
3, 659, 230 

94.9 

60.0 

88.0 

77.4 

1  The  percentage  figure  shown  is  the  operating  rate  to  the  capacity  of  the  year  in  which  the  quarter  falls. 

2  Since  the  4th  quarter  of  1956  is  that  quarter  in  which  the  greatest  man-hour  usage  occurred,  it  iwas 
considered  as  a  base  or  100  percent.  The  percentages  noted  in  each  of  the  succeeding  quarters  is  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  that  quarter  to  the  base. 

Note  —During  the  1st  quarter  1958,  some  members  of  the  industry  were  concluding  production  and 
deliveries  against  Government  barter  contracts  of  long  standing.  The  industry’s  operating  rate  for  Indus- 
trial  consumption  is  estimated  at  below  40  percent.  The  2d  quarter  1958  rate  indicates  a  further  drop. 

The  Chairman.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  Hoyt  Haddock,  who  rep¬ 
resents  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Commission. 


STATEMENT  OF  HOYT  HADDOCK,  AFL-CIO  MARITIME  COMMISSION 

Mr.  Haddock.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Hoyt  Haddock  and  I  am 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Commission. 
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First  of  all  I  want  to  thank  you  gentlemen  for  granting  me  the 
privilege  of  appearing  here  before  you  in  support  of  the  barter 
program. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  apologize  for  not  having  a  prepared  statement 
which  would  go  to  the  point  much  better  than  I  could  orally  of  show¬ 
ing  what  this  means  to  employment.  Our  statisticians  have  not  been 
able  to  get  it  to  me  in  time  for  this  hearing. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  given  permission  now,  without  objection 
from  any  member  of  the  committee,  to  file  a  statement  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Haddock.  Thank  you  very  kindly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  in¬ 
tended  to  make  some  extended  remarks  this  morning  but  in  view  of 
the  statements  of  yourself,  and  the  rest  of  the  committee  members 
are  in  agreement  with  you,  that  barter  should  be  extended,  I  do  not 
want  to  take  your  time  to  do  that;  but  we  are  in  favor  of  it  and - 

The  Chairman.  If  I  may  interrupt  a  moment.  The  members  of 
this  committee  are  pretty  well  convinced  that  the  barter  program  has 
been  a  good  program. 

In  this  record,  we  are  receiving  statements  and  we  consider  those 
statements  to  be  of  importance.  They  will  go  into  the  printed  record 
which  will  be  read  by  all  of  the  other  Members  of  the  House  who  are 
not  on  the  committee,  and  also  by  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  do  not 
want  to  minimize  their  importance.  They  will  be  an  affirmative  part 
of  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  The  barter  program,  Mr.  Haddock,  helps  the  entire 
maritime  industry  and  it  helps  shipping  and  it  helps  employment,  does 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Haddock.  Not  only  the  maritime  industry,  it  helps  practically 
every  industry  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  is  all ;  thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  George  Goddard  of  the  National  Dried  Bean 
Council.  Is  Mr.  Goddard  present  ? 

Mr.  Goddard.  I  would  like  to  talk  just  informally - 

The  Chairman.  Pardon  me.  As  you  know,  we  are  within  a  very 
few  minutes  of  adjournment. 

Mr.  Goddard.  Well,  then,  in  that  case  I  would  prefer  to  go  over 
until  tomorrow,  if  that  is  permissible  or  possible. 

The  Chairman.  We  could  arrange  to  do  that  because  we  only  have 
about  four  witnesses  and  so  we  will  hear  you  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Goddard.  Good  enough,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  last  witness  on  our  list  is  Mr.  Harry  D.  Koster, 
vice  president  of  the  Mercantile  Metal  &  Ore  Corp.  of  New  York.  I 
think  that  we  have  a  statement  by  the  Mercantile  Metal  &  Ore  Corp. 
If  we  do  not,  they  may  submit  that  later.  At  this  point  in  the  record 
I  wish  to  insert  the  following  statement  of  Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers 
of  South  Carolina. 
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(The  material  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Hon.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  a  Representative  in  Congress  From  the 

State  of  South  Carolina 

Recently  the  members  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association  who  are 
manufacturers  of  ferroalloys  and  other  alloying  metals  requested  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  to  amend  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  liade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act,  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress,  to  overcome  adminis¬ 
trative  regulations  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  May  28, 
3957  These  regulations  prevent  American  metals  producers  from  participating 
in  the  program  under  which  United  States  agricultural  surpluses  are  bartered 
abroad  for  strategic  metals  and  mineral  ores.  A  recent  example  of  the  unfair 
discrimination  against  American  processors  under  this  administrative  ruling 

demonstrates  the  importance  of  the  legislation  requested. 

It  is  understood  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  recently  entered  into  a  contract  to  dispose  of  certain  United  States 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  exchange  for  5,000  tons  of  Norwegian  fer- 
rochrome.  It  is  also  understood  that  the  chromite,  the  ore  from  which  ferro- 
chrome  metal  is  derived,  is  to  be  obtained  from  Turkey  from  mines,  possib  y 
owned  by  French  nationals.  The  Turkish  chromite  will  probably  be  trans¬ 
ported  to  Norway  where  metal-processing  equipment  not  now  in  use  is  to  be 
reactivated  and  'used  for  converting  the  chromite  ore  to  ferrochrome.  The 
ferrochrome  will  then  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  placed  into  the  Gov¬ 
ernment-owned  supplemental  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  metals. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  serious  unemployment  resulting  from  partial 
idleness  of  more  than  a  dozen  plants  in  the  United  States.  These  Plants  badly 
need  contracts  for  the  conversion  of  ores  into  ferroalloys.  Prior  to  the  May  28, 
1957  policy  instituted  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  American  ferroalloy 
producers  could  have  solicited  the  business  of  converting  chromite  ores  from 
Turkey  under  the  barter  program.  However,  the  administrative  decree  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  foreclosed  American  ferroalloy  processors  from 
any  participation  in  such  business.  The  principal  use  of  metals  such  as  ferro¬ 
chrome  and  ferromanganese  is  as  an  alloy  in  the  manufacture  of  steel.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  steel  industry  is  running  at  only  about  50  percent  of  capacity 
at  the  present  time.  Noncaptive  producers  of  ferroalloys  (distinguished  from 
the  ferroalloys  produced  by  the  steel  companies  for  their  own  use)  are  oper¬ 
ating  at  an  average  rate  of  less  than  40  percent  of  capacity  at  the  present  time. 

Since  May  28,  1957,  only  one  barter  contract  for  the  procurement  of  ferroalloys 
has  been  entered  into.  Thus,  the  discriminatory  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  applied  against  American  ferroalloy  producers  at  a  time  of 
severe  economic  distress.  The  barter  contract  referred  to  above  for  the  pro¬ 
curement  of  5,000  tons  of  ferrochrome  to  be  processed  in  Norway  demonstrates 
the  serious  inequity  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  policy  and  illustrates 
the  clear  need  for  Congress  to  enact  a  statutory  provision  which  will  prevent 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  from  continuing  to  treat  American  workers  and 
ferroalloy  producers  in  this  unwarranted  discriminatory  manner. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  now  stand  adjourned  until 
10  o’clock  tomorrow  morning. 

(Whereupon  the  committee  adjourned  at  11 :  50  a.  m.  to  reconvene 
Friday,  May  9, 1958,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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FRIDAY,  MAY  9,  1958 

House  op  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,1).  C. 

The  committee  reconvened,  pursuant  to  adjournment,  at  10 : 15 
a.  m.,  in  room  1310,  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  D. 
Cooley  (chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  George  Goddard. 

Mr.  Goddard,  will  you  come  around,  please? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  witness  starts,  may  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  some  data  in  the  record  ? 

First  to  insert  in  the  record  a  statement  by  C.  E.  Schwab, 
Chairman  of  the  Emergency  Lead-Zinc  Committee. 

The  Chairman.  Is  he  for  the  bill  or  against  it?  If  he  is  against 
the  bill,  we  will  have  to  discuss  it  a  little  bit. 

Air.  Dixon.  He  is  on  the  fence.  [Laughter.] 

Yesterday  it  was  mentioned  in  the  committee  that  possibly  they 
were  opposed.  I  want  to  make  the  record  clear  by  inserting  an  official 
statement. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  the  statement  will  be  accepted. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Memorandum  of  C.  E.  Schwab,  Chairman,  Emergency  Lead-Zinc  Committee 

It  has  been  called  to  our  attention  that  II.  R.  10487  extending  the  Agriculture 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  for  consideration.  Our  interest  in  this  legislation  concerns  section 
303  of  this  act  (Public  Law  480,  83d  Cong.)  which  relates  to  the  barter  or  ex¬ 
change  of  agricultural  commodities  for  other  materials. 

During  1956  and  for  the  first  5  months  of  1957  barter  transactions  did  absorb 
much  of  the  excess  foreign  production  of  lead  and  zinc.  The  cessation  of  the 
program  in  May  of  1957  gave  rise  to  unprecedented  imports  of  these  two  metals 
for  industrial  consumption.  These  imports  broke  the  United  States  price  to 
unprofitable  levels,  and  the  domestic  mining  industry  took  the  full  brunt  of  this 
action  as  many  United  States  mines  closed  and  thousands  of  employees  were 
laid  off  beginning  the  middle  of  1957.  Thus  our  experience  with  barter  has  been 
anything  but  a  satisfactory  one,  because  it  has  not  been  administered  as  a  long- 
range  firm  program.  You  will  recall  barter  was  (along  with  defense  stock¬ 
piling)  instituted  by  the  President  in  August  1954  in  lieu  of  accepting  the 
unanimous  Tariff  Commission  recommendations  for  maximum  tariff  relief. 

We  have  no  objection  to  extending  or  expanding  the  barter  program.  However, 
we  must  emphasize  that  we  do  not  look  upon  this  program  as  an  answer  to  our 
problem  caused  by  unneeded  imports. 

Admittedly,  in  conjunction  with  an  adequate  import  excise  tax  or  adequate 
tariffs  and  quotas,  the  barter  program,  could  be  of  aid  to  the  domestic  lead-zinc 
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mining  industry  depending  on  the  volume  of  the  transactions.  We  would  cer¬ 
tainly  need  to  be  assured  that  any  extension  of  section  303  to  reinstate  bartering 
in  lead  and  zinc  would  be  on  a  permanent  long-range  basis  and  not  subject  to 
administrative  decisions  which  in  the  past  have  temporarily  absorbed  free  world 
surpluses,  stimulated  foreign  production  and  then,  in  turn  when  barter  stopped, 
been  responsible  for  excessive  and  unneeded  imports  which  have  wrecked  the 
domestic  lead-zinc  mining  industry.  Therefore  it  is  evident  that  the  barter 
program  could  only  be  helpful  to  our  lead-zinc  industry  as  a  supplemental  measure 
and  in  no  way  an  answer  to  our  long-range  problem.  We  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  that  any  action  on  H.  R.  10487  should  in  no  way  be  regarded  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  adequate  lead-zinc  import  controls. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Again,  there  was  a  discussion  of  the  imports  of  lead 
and  zinc  in  this  barter  program,  and  further,  the  statement  that  the 
amount  of  lead  and  zinc  received  by  this  country  for  barter  is  $110 
million,  or  12 y2  percent  of  the  total  commodities  received  on  the 
barter  basis.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goddard,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  0E  GEORGE  GODDARD,  NATIONAL  DRIED  BEAN 

COUNCIL 

Mr.  Goddard.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  my  name  is  George 
Goddard,  and  I  am  the  Washington  representative  for  the  National 
Dried  Bean  Council,  which  consists  of  five  regional  associations — 
producers,  processors,  peelers,  and  shippers  of  dried  beans. 

Dried  beans  are  produced  in  14  States  and  rank,  according  to  the 
Department’s  figures,  13th  or  14th  in  cash  returns  to  producers.  We 
are  a  nonbasic  commodity,  with  a  rate  currently  supported  of  68  per¬ 
cent  parity. 

As  for  myself,  I  am  located  in  Washington,  reporting  on  the  food 
and  agricultural  activities  of  the  Government,  and  serving  as  food 
consultant  since  1940. 

The  council  has  been  interested  in  the  legislation,  now  known  as 
Public  Law  480  since  its  beginning.  In  fact,  we  had  great  hopes  for 
it.  We  patiently  tried  to  make  use  of  it  and,  very  frankly,  gentle¬ 
men,  it  has  been  a  failure  so  far  as  being  applicable  to  our  producers 
in  our  industry.  We  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  we  think  we 
know  the  reason  why  it  has  failed,  and  we  would  feel  derelict  in  our 
obligation  if  we  did  not  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  committee,  even 
though  we  have  in  the  pgst  been  silent  on  legislation  that  has  come 
f?V  extension  and  ’yiCreaSSd  authorizations. 

Wo  'were  a  bit  disappointed  this  time  when  the  Department’s  repre¬ 
sentative  appeared  and  gave  his  statement  on  Monday,  because  we 
felt  that  it  was  a  bad  presentation.  And  further,  Public  Law  480  is, 
in  our  opinion,  one  of  the  soundest  bits  of  agriculture  legislation  that 
the  Congress  has  given  the  country  in,  certainly,  my  experience.  It 
has  failed  to  reach  its  potentialities  through  no  fault  of  cooperation 
on  the  part  of  the  agricultural  industry,  nor,  by  reason  of  any  lack  of 
authority  in  the  legislation  itself. 

We  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  things  that  we 
have  found  specifically  which  have  been  to  the  detriment  of  our  being 
able  to  utilize  this  particular  bit  of  legislation.  Under  the  Executive 
order  which  was  prepared  in  September  of  1954  a  very  complex  mech¬ 
anism  was  set  up  which  has  continued  to  function  in  the  name  of  an 
interagency  committee,  without  any  head  direction  particularly,  and 
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without  the  foundation  of  a  sound  policy  as  applied  to  the  purposes 
of  Public  Law  480,  or  in  regard  to  liquidation  of  our  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses.  I  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  that 
Executive  order,  where  you  find  some  7  agencies,  7  or  8  agencies,  of 
Government — most  of  which  have  no  background  or  knowledge  of 
agricultural  problems  or  of  food  problems — interfering  and  having  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  dictation  of  what  is  the  policy  which  has  been 
governing  Public  Law  480. 

The  Chairman.  To  which  agencies  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Goddard.  Well,  there  are  two  that  I  think  are  fairly  well  quali¬ 
fied,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Department.  Just 
what  purpose  the  ICA,  United  States  Information  Service,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Budget,  Defense  Department,  the  Treasury  Department — 
and  there  may  be  a  few  others  that  I  have  overlooked  in  passing. 

As  one  example,  the  bill  labels  definitely  surpluses  are  to  be  disposed 
under  this  act.  In  the  hearing  reports,  in  the  debate  on  the  floors,  it 
has  been  brought  out  quite  definitely  what  is  meant  by  the  term  “sur¬ 
plus.”  We  found  out,  after  being  led  down  the  garden  path  for 
several  months,  that  their  definition  of  surplus,  as  interpreted  by  this 
interagency  group,  means  something  that  title  rests  in  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation’s  name,  and  is  in  their  warehouse.  Then  shortly 
after  that  we  found  out  exceptions  for  it,  as  in  the  case  of  soybean  oil. 
So  we  would  have  coming  up  a  sizable  takeover  of  dried  beans  just 
before  maturity  date  of  price  support  loan,  and  we  would  not  get 
them  included  as  eligible  for  Public  Law  480  programs — simply  be¬ 
cause  they  physically  were  not  in  Commodity  Credit’s  hands. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  for  a  moment? 

Is  there  any  definition  in  the  law  as  to  what  a  surplus  is,  within 
the  contemplation  of  480  ? 

Mr.  Goddard.  No,  it  is  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  the  way 
the  law  reads — — 

The  Chairman.  That  is  it.  The  Department  interprets  that  to 
mean  surplus  commodities  now  in  the  inventories  of  the  CCC. 

Mr.  Goddard.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Or  surplus  commodities  which  might  come  into 
the  inventories. 

Mr.  Goddard.  They  do  with  exceptions,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  exception  ? 

Mr.  Goddard.  Soybean  oil  is  an  example. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  soybeans  as  an  exception. 

Air.  Goddard.  They  have  included  various  meat  and  livestock  prod¬ 
ucts  which  have  no  reason  for  being  in  Commodity  Credit’s  inven¬ 
tories. 

The  Chairman.  What  explanation  did  they  give  to  you  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  organization  as  to  why  ? 

Mr.  Goddard.  No  reasonable  explanation. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Goddard.  No  reasonable  explanation  that  makes  any  sense. 
They  say  it  is  policy,  and  that  is  the  end  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Was  there  any  controversy  over  whether  or  not 
dried  beans  were  actually  in  surplus  supply? 

Mr.  Goddard.  No,  sir.  In  fact,  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Serv¬ 
ice  had  so  certified  to  the  Administrator  of  FAS  and  they  were 
ignored,  were  told  it  is  a  matter  of  policy,  that  it  could  not  be  done. 
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The  Chairman.  What  was  the  size  of  the  surplus  on  dried  beans  ? 

Mr.  Goddard.  Oh,  at  different  times  it  varied,  between  300,000  and 
600,000  bags,  which  is  a  very  substantial  investment  for  Commodity 
Credit  to  make,  and  one  for  which  they  should  not  be  called  on.  And 
we  could  possibly  determine  the  surplus  as  being  in  excess  of  domestic 
demands  in  dollar  sales  with  the  issuance  of  the  October  1  crop  report. 

The  Chairman.  Whom  do  you  think  is  responsible  for  the  action 
taken  with  regard  to  dried  beans  ? 

Mr.  Goddard.  They  pass  the  buck  back  to  this  interagency  com¬ 
mittee. 

The  Chairman.  The  interagency  committee  makes  the  decision? 

Mr.  Goddard.  That  is  right ;  that  is  supposed  to  be  the  whole  group 
of  board  of  directors  of  this  whole  thing — set  out  by  Executive 
order. 

Mr.  Poage.  Will  the  Chairman  yield  right  there? 

The  law  specifically  says  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  do 
it.  It  says  in  section  106  on  export  and  surplus  removal : 

As  used  in  this  Act,  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  shall  mean  any  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  type,  or  other  specification  thereof, 
produced  by  the  United  States,  either  privately  or  publicly  owned — 

which  eliminates  the  basis  for  the  claim  that  it  has  to  be  in  Com¬ 
modity  Credit’s  hands — 

which  is  or  may  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  require¬ 
ment,  adequate  carryover  and  anticipated  exports  for  dollars  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Not  as  determined  by  an  interdepartmental  board,  but  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  it  says  specifically,  whether 
it  is  publicly  or  privately  owned,  and  it  does  not  require  that  there 
has  to  even  be  any  possibility  of  it  coming  into  the  hands  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also  authorized  to  determine  the  nations  with 
whom  agreements  shall  be  negotiated,  and  to  determine  the  commodities  and 
quantities  thereof  which  may  be  included  in  the  negotaitions  *  *  *. 

Mr.  Goddard.  That  may  well  be. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  I  am  saying  there  is  that  when  they  tell  you  that 
they  can  not  declare  it  surplus  because  it  is  not  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  they  obviously  are  not  following  the 
law. 

Mr.  Goddard.  Correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  when  they  tell  you  the  decision  must  be  made  by 
an  interdepartmental  board,  they  are  not  following  the  law  because 
the  law  says  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  make  the  decision. 

Mr.  Goddard.  Quite  correct. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Is  that  under  all  three  titles  ? 

Mr.  Goddard.  This  only  applies  in  this  particular  case  to  title  I. 
However,  it  also  applies  to  title  II  because  they  claim  that  their 
certification  of  what  they  can  include,  what  commodities  can  be  in¬ 
cluded,  must  come  by  notification  by  Agriculture  after  having  been 
passed  on  by  the  interagency  committee. 

Mr.  Hagen.  So  they  are  not  delivering  the  beans  under  any  aspect 
of  this  program  ? 

Mr.  Goddard.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Albert.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  this  a  charge  we 
ought  to  go  into. 

The  Chairman.  I  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Albert.  We  haven’t  any  testimony  on - 

The  Chairman.  Someone  from  the  Secretary’s  office  should  be 
called  upon  to  explain  why  they  have,  if  they  have,  ignored  this  law. 

Mr.  Goddard.  I  might  mention  there  is  another  phase.  1  know  this 
has  happened  to  a  number  of  other  commodities  besides  dried  beans. 
FAS,  and  the  Assistant  Secretary  who  then  was  in  charge,  has  been 
asked  on  several  occasions — this  would  not  apply  to  Mr.  Paarl- 
berg — if  a  certain  commodity  was  eligible  for  Public  Law  480.  Now, 
there  may  have  been  supportable  commodities  or  a  partial  commodity. 
And  they  were  told,  “No,  we  cannot  tell  you  that,  we  publish  no  list.” 
It  was  only  within  the  last  6  months  that  we  found  out  there  is  a 
list  of  eligible  commodities  circulated  to  purchasing  missions  and 
foreign  embassies — commodities  that  are  available  under  Public  Law 
480. 


Mr.  Hagen.  May  I  ask  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman?  You 
stated  that  they  have  utilized  soybean  oil  ( 

Mr.  Goddard.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Which  was  not  Government  owned  ? 

Mr.  Goddard.  Correct. 

Mr.  Hagen.  What  procedure  do  they  use  in  procuring  that  soybean 
oil? 

Mr.  Goddard.  They  leave  it  up  to  the  agency  that  signs  the  agree¬ 
ment  to  go  out  and  ask  for  bids,  tenders  on  it. 

Mr.  H  agen.  In  other  words,  they  go  out  in  the  market  on  soybean 
oil  to  meet  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Goddard.  That  is  correct,  they  just  give  a  blanket  check  in 


effect. 


Mr.  Hagen.  Which  agency  does  the  purchasing  ? 

Mr.  Goddard.  The  beneficiary  to  the  country’,  or  the  purchasing 
mission  or  their  agent.  This  varies  with  eacli  country.  Now  the 
Czechs  will  buy  themselves,  Yugoslavia  buys  themselves.  Some  of 
your  Latin  American  countries  of  designation  have  agents. 

Mr.  Hagen.  That  is  a  direct  contradiction  of  this  policy  they  have 
adopted,  they  are  trying  to  protect  the  Government’s  interests  in 
these  Government-held  commodities. 

Mr.  Goddard.  I  think  in  the  case  of  soybeans  they  stretch  a  point 
by  saying  that  they  might,  on  takeover  date,  have  to  take  over  the 
soybeans,  so  rather  than  take  over  the  soybeans  they  authorize  the 
crushing  industry  to  go  out  and  crush  them  and  sell  soybean  oil. 

In  that  connection — well,  say  for  example  you  were  a  country  in 
Europe  with  a  livestock  industry.  You  can  use  soybean  oil,  but 
you  also  would  like  the  meal  for  your  livestock,  and  you  would  be 
interested  in  buying  beans.  They  say,  “No,  you  cannot  do  that.” 
The  only  thing  you  can  get  under  480  is  soybean  oil,  not  soybeans, 
which  is  kind  of  a  farfetched  thing  because,  Lord  knows,  we  have 
plenty  of  high  protein  feed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  have  been  buying  some  of  that  protein  feed.  Maybe 
if  you  had  been  on  the  buying  end  you  might  feel  they  might  be 
right.  You  said  you  have  plenty  of  it. 

Mr.  Goddard.  Statistically  speaking,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  certainly  have  at  the  present  time. 
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Mr.  Goddard.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  should  we  give  it  to  foreign  countries  just  because 
they  want  it  that  way  ?  Should  this  program  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  foreign  countries,  or  should  it  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  ?  I  think  that  is  the  question  and  I  think  you  raised  it 
rather  clearly.  Now,  which  do  you  believe? 

Mr.  Goddard.  Personally  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Goddard.  If  the  purpose  of  the  act  as  stated  is  taken  literally, 
I  think  we  should  give  the  customer,  all  other  things  being  equal,  an 
option.  I  do  not  think  we  should  dictate  to  them.  Now,  there  have 
been  instances - 

Mr.  Poage.  If  that  is  the  purpose,  then  why  shouldn’t  we  take  any¬ 
thing  that  is  not  scarce  in  this  country  and  give  it  away  or  sell  it  on 
favorable  terms  to  any  foreign  country  ?  The  foreigner  is  the  man 
who  is  getting  the  primary  benefit. 

Mr.  Goddard.  You  kill  that  point  right  there  at  the  beginning  be¬ 
cause  you  limit  it  to  surpluses. 

Now,  what  I  am  thinking  of  is  between  surpluses — if  you  are  going 
to  make  a  rice-eating  country  take  wheat,  and  force  them  to  change 
their  eating  habits  which  call  for  rice,  in  order  for  you  to  get  rid  of 
wheat,  and  you  have  a  surplus  of  both  wheat  and  rice,  I  think  that 
changes  the  picture.  Give  them  what  they  want - 

Mr.  Poage.  I  agree  entirely  on  that,  that  is  perfectly  sound.  But 
you  are  suggesting  that  because  we  had  a  surplus  in  soybeans,  and 
actually  in  soybean  oil,  and  we  also  had  a  surplus  in  mineral  oil,  no 
one  can  deny  that.  There  was  a  question  of  whether  we  had  a  sur¬ 
plus  in  protein  feed  or  not,  and  there  certainly  has  been  considerable 
question  about  that. 

I  find  it  hard  to  condemn  the  Department  for  saying  they  are  going 
to  keep  the  things  in  the  United  States  that  we  may  need  in  the 
United  States  and  not  let  these  people  buy  just  exactly  what  they 
want  to  buy,  unless,  of  course,  they  buy  in  the  open  market  and  pay  in 
dollars  for  what  they  want. 

Mr.  Goddard.  Well,  I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  them,  either ;  that  is 
a  policy  thing.  Frankly,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  it,  and 
I  do  not  mean  to  pose  as  an  authority  on  it.  I  just  mention  that  in 
passing. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  me  come  back  solely  to  the  basic  principle :  Who  did 
we  pass  this  for?  I  voted  for  this  bill,  I  was  one  of  those  who  wrote 
the  first  bill,  and  I  voted  for  it,  and  I  did  it  because  I  thought  it 
would  help  the  people  of  America.  But  if  this  thing  is  actually  a 
program  designed  merely  to  help  foreigners,  then  I  cannot  vote  to 
continue  it.  Because  if  it  is  just  to  give  something  away  at  our 
expense  simply  for  their  advantage — if  you  do  not  help  the  American 
people,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  cannot  vote  at  all  for  the 
continuation  of  it. 

Mr.  Goddard.  Mr.  Poage,  I  am  entirely  sympathetic  and  I  agree 
with  you  on  this  point,  I  think  that  least  of  all  you  do  not  need  me  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under  the  present  statute  in  agriculture 
legislation  that  the  nub  of  the  whole  problem  lies  in  our  surpluses. 
If  we  can  dispose  of  our  agriculture  surpluses,  and  keep  our  agricul¬ 
ture  machine  oiled  and  operating,  that  is  something  to  the  best  in- 
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terests  of  us  all.  Now  with  an  accumulation  of  the  surpluses,  which 
means  continual  round  of  slashes  in  acreage  allotments,  and  pounding 
pressure  on  supports,  you  are  going  to  try  and  stop  your  machine, 
you  are  pushing  carbon,  you  are  pushing  rocks,  into  the  gas  tank 
actually. 

I  think  that  the  problem,  the  excuse  for  Public  Law  480  (1)  is  the 
disposal  of  agriculture  surpluses,  and  (2)  as  long  as  we  have  foreign 
commitments  by  reason  of  treaties — and  there  are  various  figures  on 
that,  the  President  says  42 — where  we  have  agreed  to  lend  military 
help  and  economic  assistance  to  42  nations,  and  you  are  committed 
by  treaties  or  agreements,  and  we  can  substitute  and  support  them 
through  the  use  of  our  agriculture  surpluses,  I  think  that  is  a  good 
way  to  do  it,  in  preference  to  just  handing  out  gold  or  currency. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  agree  with  you  on  that,  but  of  course  we  have  not 
made  this  a  substitute,  we  made  this  in  addition  to.  I  did  not  observe 
any  reduction  in  the  foreign  aid  bill  when  this  was  passed,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Goddard.  Well - 

Mr.  I  >oage.  Well,  the  requests  are  greater,  not  less. 

Mr.  Goddard.  That  is  probably  true. 

Mr.  Poage.  So  if  we  were  to  reduce  the  foreign  aid  bill  by  the 
amount  of  this,  obviously  then - 

Mr.  Goddard.  Of  course  it  may  be.  we  have  picked  up  larger  com¬ 
mitments,  too,  sir,  than  we  had  a  few  years  back. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  guess  we  are  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Goddard.  To  sum  it  all  up,  we  feel  that  for  such  things  as  are 
wrong  in  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480  due  to  a  lack  of  policy, 
not  only  for  the  disposal  of  our  agriculture  surpluses,  but  as  a  basis 
and  a  foundation  for  the  administration  of  the  act  itself,  we  must 
take  issue  with  the  Executive  order.  We  think  you  have  it  too  com¬ 
plicated,  you  have  too  cumbersome  a  bit  of  machinery  to  do  the  job. 

Secondly,  we  doubt  that  those  who  are  administering  the  act,  and 
the  Department,  thoroughly  recognize  the  potentialities  of  the  bill. 

Now  the  State  Department  last  January  called  in  a  man  known 
to  all  of  us  from  Harvard,  John  H.  Davis,  who  was  one  time  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  report  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  implications  of  480  as  applied  to  our  foreign  policy. 
1  have  seen  Mr.  Davis,  but  I  have  not  seen  his  report.  I  understand 
half  of  it  has  been  completed.  And  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  that 
report  contains  the  ideas  that  he  has  expressed  to  me  privately.  I 
think  it  is  something  that  might  well  be  commended  to  the  committee 
for  its  consideration  in  looking  into  the  extension  of  this  bill. 

In  Mr.  Paarlberg’s  testimony  on  Monday,  on  page  3  of  his  statement 
he  says : 

It  seems  likely  the  United  States  agriculture  production  will  continue  at  a  high 
level  and  CCC  will  continue  to  take  over  production  in  excess  of  domestic  uses 
in  commercial  export  outlets. 

I  think  he  has  put  that  very  mildly.  There  have  been  estimates  that 
our  surpluses  will  run  annually  from  $1,500,000,000  to  $2  billion  over 
and  above  the  domestic  needs  and  dollar  export  requirements  for  the 
next  5  to  10  years,  or  even  longer.  I  think  that  that  is  a  key  point 
that  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  the  extension  of  this  bill.  If  it  is  to 
serve  its  purposes,  if  there  is  the  demand  there  and  the  obligation  re¬ 
quirements  from  these  forty-odd  countries  that  we  are  obligated  to, 
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I  think  we  should  try  and  see  that  they  are  competently  handled  and 
met  as  fully  as  possible  within  the  limitations  of  being  in  surplus 

supply.  .  . 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  certainly  up  until  lus  recent  trip 
around  the  world,  has  regarded  this  as  emergency  and  temporary  leg¬ 
islation.  If  Mr.  Paarlberg’s  statement  is  to  be  taken  at  face  value, 
if  these  conclusions  of  other  experts  as  to  our  prospects  for  surpluses  in 
the  next  5  or  10  years  are  correct,  then  this  most  certainly  is  not  tem¬ 
porary  or  emergency  legislation.  Unfortunately,  asking  for  only  1 
year  extension  at  a  time  does  not  make  for  efficient  operation,  it  does 
not  permit  proper  programing,  and  we  are  actually  doing  a  disservice 
to  American  agriculture  by  not  letting  them  know  what  the  signals 
are  and  what  their  job  is  expected  to  be  on  this  front.  Therefore,  in 
trying  to  be  contsructive  in  these  criticisms,  we  urge  that  you  consider 
an  extension  for  3  years  with  an  authorization  of  at  least  $2  billion 


Caj  \  Cell  •  _ 

'Now  the  squawk  of  the  Department  unquestionably  will  be  that 
Congress  has  not  seen  fit  to  do  anything  about  the  price-support  pro¬ 
gram  and  correct  the  evils  that  they  say  are  inherent  in  it.  I  have  tried 
to  press  that  point  and  find  out  what  is  their  objection  and  why  they 
only  ask  for  a  year  extension  at  a  time,  and  they  tell  me  that  they  feel 
that  to  further  this  program,  as  it  might  be,  they  would  be  getting  on 
a  merry-go-round  by  reason  of  the  escalator  clause.  Now  frankly, 
for  the  3-year  extension,  corn  and  rice  are  not  going  to  climb  out  in  3 
years  where  they  are  going  to  be  able  to  take  any  advantage,  particular 
advantage,  of  the  escalator  clause.  Cotton  and  rice  are  the  only  two, 
frankly  of  the  basic  commodities  that  have  an  opportunity  of  getting 

Now  just  a  week  ago  in  a  meeting  with  the  rice  subcommittee  Mr. 
McLain,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Department,  agreed  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  present  acreage  allotment  on  rice,  the  present  minimum 
support  level  of  75  percent,  in  exchange  for  suspension  for  3  years  of 
the  escalator  clause.  I  believe  that  the  rice  industry  will  accept  that 
and  be  happy  with  that  kind  of  a  deal. 

Cotton  I  cannot  speak  for,  I  am  unfamiliar  with  it. 

If  that,  however,  is  the  price  they  want,  to  get  this  train  on  the  track 
operating  efficiently,  all  I  can  do  is  commend  it  to  your  tender  meicies 
and  consideration. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Goddard.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  your  appearance.  t  , 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  support  the  recommendation  Mr.  Goddard  has  made 
about  removing  the  apprehensions  of  the  Department  by  taking  out 
the  escalator  clause.  That  is  the  impediment  in  the  road  of  the 
progress  of  our  farm  program.  I  commend  his  recommendation  to 
the  committee’s  consideration  and  commend  him  for  his  fine  analysis 
of  our  farm  situation. 

Mr.  Goddard.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Goddard,  I  assure  you  that  the  committee  will 
look  into  the  situation  which  you  have  brought  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  Goddard.  Good  enough,  sir.  ... 

The  Chairman.  Before  the  next  witness,  I  should  like  to  insert  m 
the  record  a  statement  by  Mr.  Phillips. 
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Mr.  Phillips.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  E.  C.  Phillips.  I  want 
to  ask  permission  to  leave  these  statements  on  that  matter  in  support 
of  the  program. 

The  Chairman.  Yes ;  we  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  your  statements. 
Mr.  Phillips.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Is  the  statement  you  present  Mr.  Shapiro's  state¬ 
ment  ? 

Mr.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir ;  it  is  in  his  name. 

(The  document  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Statement  of  Alvin  Shapiro,  Vice  President,  American  Merchant  Marine 

Institute,  Inc. 

The  American  Merchant  Marine  Institute  is  an  association  representing  the 
owners  of  a  substantial  majority  of  the  commercial  ocean  shipping  which  oper¬ 
ates  under  the  American  flag.  Our  comment  is  offered  in  support  of  the  principle 
of  extending  the  barter  program  as  embodied  in  H.  R.  10487. 

From  our  knowledge  of  the  barter  program  we  feel  that  it  has  been  one  of 
substantial  value  to  our  country  in  the  past  and  is  capable  of  doing  more  in  the 
future.  It  is  hard  to  see  why  there  can  be  any  objection  from  a  national  interest 
point  of  view  to  exchanging  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  materials 
of  a  nature  needed  for  our  mobilization  base,  or  as  insurance  against  decreasing 
world  supplies.  This  is  particularly  so  when  the  materials  received  can  be  stored 
at  less  cost  than  the  commodities  they  are  replacing. 

We  do  not  look  upon  the  barter  program  as  a  panacea.  However,  in  view  of 
the  worldwide  dollar  shortage  and  imbalance  of  international  payments  which 
lie  at  the  root  of  our  trade  problems,  particularly  those  in  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties,  we  see  no  reason  to  refrain  from  the  reasonable  use  of  our  surplus  agri¬ 
culture  to  stimulate  the  international  movement  of  commodities  among  nations, 
particularly  when  it  redounds  to  the  fundamental  advantage  of  the  United  States. 
We  believe  that  if  the  barter  program  is  restored  it  will  result  in  increased 
foreign  commerce  for  the  United  States  which  would  not  otherwise  take  place. 
Surely  this  would  be  nothing  short  of  beneficial  to  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Needless  to  say  we  support  strongly  any  reasonably  endeavor  which  will 
generate  the  possibility  of  cargo  for  Ameriean-flag  vessels.  We  are  sure  there 
is  no  need  to  inform  this  committee  of  the  vital  importance  of  maintaining  a 
strong  American  merchant  marine.  Not  only  is  it  an  important  part  of  our 
security  planning  but  it  is  an  essential  part  of  our  country’s  economic  structure. 
Thus,  under  an  expanded  barter  program  we  see  an  additional  opportunity  for 
the  American  farmer  and  American  fleet  to  serve  each  with  the  other  in  im¬ 
proving  the  economic  condition  of  the  free  Western  World.  Another  bulwark 
against  Soviet  economic  penetration  among  neutrals  or  our  allies  would  thereby 
be  erected. 

One  of  the  significant  results  of  the  barter  program  authorized  by  title  III  of 
Public  Law  480  is  the  generation  of  increased  trade.  Transactions  under  other 
parts  of  Public  Law  480  involve  the  movement  of  goods  in  the  outbound  direction 
only.  Barter  adds  to  the  outward  movement  an  equal  dollar  amount  of  inbound 
cargo.  The  record  shows  that  over  $900  million  worth  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  have  been  exchanged  for  strategic  materials  since  the  beginning  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  It  has  been  estimated  by  those  in  the  trade  that  during  the  peak  of 
these  operations  approximately  one  ship  each  day  was  coming  into  a  United  States 
port  with  materials  procured  through  the  barter  transactions.  American-flag 
vessels  carried  their  share  of  these  cargoes.  Since  the  program  has  been  cur¬ 
tailed,  traffic  from  this  source  has  dropped  off  to  an  infinitesimal  trickle.  The 
present  depressed  condition  of  American  shipping  is  due  in  some  part  to  the  fact 
that  such  cargoes  are  no  longer  available. 

We  thought  we  should  call  these  collateral  benefits  to  the  attention  of  this 
committee  with  the  hope  that  it  will  encourage  a  reactivation  of  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  John  Arrington,  Chief,  Family  Housing  Divi¬ 
sion,  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Arrington,  you  may  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  ARRINGTON,  CHIEF,  FAMILY  HOUSING  DIVI¬ 
SION,  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  DAVID  M. 

LANCASTER,  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  CHIEF  OF  THE  FAMILY  HOUS¬ 
ING  DIVISION,  AND  ANDREW  C.  MAYER,  OFFICE  OF  THE  ASSIST¬ 
ANT  GENERAL  COUNSEL  (LOGISTICS) 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  on  behalf  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  in  order  to  furnish  in¬ 
formation  on  our  family  housing  program  in  foreign  countries,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  surplus  commodity  barter  transaction  for 
military  family  housing  in  France. 

Military  family  housing  is  extremely  important  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  because  it  ranks  with  pay  as  1  of  the  2  principal  factors 
in  the  retention  of  highly  skilled  career  military  personnel.  During 
the  5  fiscal  years  1954  through  1958  (to  date)  a  total  of  71,123  family 
housing  units  have  been  placed  under  construction,  54,739  of  these  in 
the  United  States,  Territories,  and  possessions,  and  16,384  in  foreign 
countries.  Those  are  exclusive  of  temporary  measures  such  as  trailers. 

Of  the  16,384  units  in  foreign  countries,  1,950  were  built  with  ap¬ 
propriated  funds,  5,539  were  built  under  our  rental  guaranty  pro¬ 
gram,  and  8,896  were  built  under  our  surplus  commodity  program. 
In  addition,  it  is  hoped  that  another  6,673  surplus  commodity  units 
can  be  contracted  for  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1959  as  shown  in  table  No.  1 
under  “Current  execution  program.'’ 

The  surplus  commodity  housing  program  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  was  first  authorized  by  section  407  of  Public  Law  765,  83d 
Congress.  This  authority,  as  subsequently  amended,  provides  that 
military  family  housing  may  be  constructed  in  foreign  countries  uti¬ 
lizing  foreign  currency  balances  created  through  the  sale  of  surplus 
United  States  agricultural  commodities  under  Public  Law  480,  83d 
Congress,  or  “through  other  transactions  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.” 

In  implementation  of  administration  policy  and  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  legislative  authority,  every  effort  has  been  made  to  obtain  mili¬ 
tary  family  housing  in  foreign  countries  through  the  use  of  surplus 
commodity  funds,  m  lieu  of  dollar  expenditures.  Since  it  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  any  sizable  quantity  of  French  francs  through  a 
direct  sale  to  France  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  efforts  were 
made  to  develop  a  barter-type  transaction  as  a  source  of  the  required 
funds  for  housing  in  that  country. 

The  housing  barter  procedure  was  developed  during  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1955  in  the  course  of  discussions  between  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Negotiations  with  the  French  Government,  initiated  in  October  1955, 
proved  to  be  protracted;  and  it  was  not  until  June  1956,  that  approval 
was  obtained  from  the  French  Ministry  of  Defense,  permitting  pro¬ 
posals  to  be  invited  from  joint  ventures  or  “teams,”  each  consisting  of 
a  builder  and  a  commodity  dealer.  Because  of  many  technicalities  to 
be  worked  out  with  the  French  Government,  it  was  not  until  May  29, 
1957,  that  the  final  contracts  were  signed. 

Pursuant  to  the  basic  contract,  the  builder  has  obtained  the  land 
and  proceeded  to  build  the  housing,  receiving  from  the  contracting 
officer  as  evidence  of  work  performed,  “construction  progress  certifi- 
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cates.”  Meanwhile  his  associated  commodity  dealer,  under  a  related 
commodity  contract,  has  taken  commodities  from  CCC  and  sold  them 
on  the  world  market  for  a  variety  of  currencies,  the  bulk  of  which  will 
be  converted  into  French  francs  through  the  French  Government. 

These  francs  will  be  used  to  pay  the  builder  in  exchange  for  his 
progress  certificates;  the  dealer  will  in  turn  deliver  the  certificates  to 
CCC  in  payment  for  the  commodities  received.  Upon  completion  of 
construction,  the  builder  will  be  paid  in  full,  and  CCC  will  have  the 
full  amount  of  certificates  as  evidence  of  the  indebtedness  of  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This  indebtedness  will  be  repaid  to  CCC 
over  a  period  of  about  17  years  from  quarters  allowances  forfeited  by 
occupants  of  the  housing,  after  deductions  for  maintenance  and  oper¬ 
ating  charges. 

Since  the  United  States  cannot  normally  hold  title  to  real  property 
in  France,  and  since  the  French  Government  did  not  desire  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  the  transaction,  the  United  States  is  receiving  in  exchange 
for  the  commodities  a  20-year  prepaid  lease,  with  option  for  renewal 
at  reasonable  monthly  rentals.  The  payment  will  amount  to  the  full 
cost  of  the  land  and  improvements,  less  a  current  valuation  for  the 
residual  value  at  the  end  of  the  20-year  term.  The  contract,  or  “lease 
agreement,”  stipulates  that  the  United  States  shall  not  incur  any 
liability  for  any  currency  payments,  but  is  only  obligated  to  make 
commodities  available  through  the  CCC. 

Mr.  Poage.  Will  you  stop  there  and  tell  me  how  the  residual  value 
of  that,  in  20  years - 

Mr.  Arrington.  Sir,  at  the  end  of  the  20-year  period  we  will  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  then  owner  for  the  continued  occupancy  on  a  rental 
basis. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes.  You  paid  full  value  then  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  "What  value  is  it  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  considered  it  important  to  reduce  our  contract 
price  to  the  lowest  possible  point  by  obtaining  today  from  the  builder 
a  specified  amount  of  money  to  be  deducted  from  his  contract  price  in 
consideration  of  the  value  of  the  units  at  the  end  of  the  20-year  term. 
I  think  this  is  one  of  the  few  instances - 

Mr.  Poage.  I  misunderstood  you  there.  I  thought  you  said  you 
were  taking  the  value  of  these  properties,  less  their  residual  value - 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  have  always  found  it  difficult - 

Mr.  Poage.  You  mean  the  residual  value  of  the  contract,  then,  not 
the - 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right,  I  understand  that.  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Mr.  Arrington.  To  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  beg  your  pardon.  I  thought  you  were  talking  about 
residual  values  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  have  none,  but  he  has,  and  we  want  to  get  it. 

Under  the  French  contract,  2,700  units  of  military  family  housing 
are  being  built  at  a  total  cost  of  $50  million,  or  $18,519  per  unit.  This 
includes  the  cost  of  the  land,  site  improvements,  structures,  United 
States  Government  overhead  costs,  and  some  furniture.  This  price 
compares  very  favorably  with  our  cost  experience  in  other  foreign 
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countries.  The  locations  and  number  of  units  at  each  are  shown 
in  table  No.  2. 

(The  tables  above  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Table  1. — Department  of  Defense  surplus  commodity  housing  program 
( status  as  of  May  1, 1958) 


Completed  and 
occupied 

Under  contract 

Current  execu¬ 
tion  program 

Total 

Units 

Costs  > 

Units 

Costs  1 

Units 

Costs  1 

Units 

Costs  1 

United  Kingdom _ _ 

1,500 

$15, 000 

797 

$11, 323 

1,840 

493 

1,061 

400 

873 

300 

300 

306 

$27,600 
7,395 
21,220 
8,000 
20, 388 
6,000 
6,000 
6, 120 

4,137 
493 
3,088 
3,100 
1,373 
300 
300 
306 
1, 372 
200 
900 

$53, 923 
7,395 
37, 362 
58,000 
31,600 
6,000 
6,000 
6,120 
14, 425 
4,000 
18,000 

2  2, 027 
2.700 
500 

16, 142 
50, 000 
11,212 

830 

8,300 

542 

6,125 

200 

900 

4, 000 
18,000 

2.330 

23, 300 

6,566 

94,  802 

6,673 

124,  723 

15, 569 

242, 825 

1  In  thousands  of  dollars. 

2  Includes  1,581  units  leased  for  a  period  of  7  years. 


Table  2. — Surplus  commodity  housing,  France,  under  construction  pursuant  to 
lease  and  agreement  signed  May  29,  1957  ( revised  to  Jan.  15,  1958 ) 


Looation  of  projects 

Gross 

require¬ 

ment 

Rental 

guar¬ 

anty 

Com¬ 

munity 

support 

Total 

assets 

This 

project 

Current 

pro¬ 

gram¬ 

ing 

Percent 
of  gross 
require¬ 
ment 

Contract 

price 

ARMY 

Braconne _ _ _ _ 

235 

36 

49 

85 

44 

129 

54.8 

$718, 280 
849, 593 
404, 183 
683,  719 
1, 279, 051 
829, 163 
1, 451, 878 
3, 306, 844 
1, 452,  749 
1, 483, 243 
500,908 
1, 944, 426 
2, 412, 842 
500,232 

372 

100 

141 

241 

52 

293 

78.7 

130 

40 

11 

51 

24 

75 

57.6 

223 

40 

55 

95 

42 

137 

61.4 

228 

0 

103 

103 

78 

181 

79.3 

142 

28 

35 

63 

50 

113 

79.5 

288 

28 

32 

60 

88 

148 

51.4 

1, 480 
368 

602 

206 

808 

198 

1, 006 
279 

67.8 

0 

201 

201 

78 

75.8 

585 

250 

122 

372 

90 

462 

78.9 

Saurnur. _ _ 

74 

0 

19 

19 

30 

49 

66.2 

To  ul _ _ 

317 

59 

42 

101 

118 

219 

69.2 

Verdun _ _ _ _ 

613 

200 

45 

245 

146 

391 

63.8 

V  itry-Le-Francois _ 

67 

0 

0 

0 

30 

30 

52.7 

1, 068 

17, 817,  111 

AIR  FORCE 

Chateauroux _ 

1, 462 
949 

413 

60 

473 

647 

1, 120 

76.6 

10, 647, 794 
1, 807,  518 
6, 291,  560 
2, 948, 488 
5, 237, 529 

Chaumont _ 

300 

18 

318 

108 

426 

44.9 

Etain _ 

816 

52 

25 

77 

382 

459 

56.2 

Evreux _ 

1,061 

831 

496 

23 

519 

175 

694 

65.4 

Toul _ 

52 

80 

132 

320 

462 

54.3 

Air  Force  total _ 

1, 632 

26,  932, 889 

Grand  total _ 

2,700 

44,  750, 000 

Mr.  Arrington.  Construction  is  now  underway  at  all  sites  and  is 
proceeding  at  a  very  satisfactory  rate.  Completion  of  the  first  few 
units  is  scheduled  for  June  1,  1958,  with  an  increasing  number  each 
month  thereafter.  It  is  expected  that  the  entire  contract  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  December  31, 1958,  except  for  the  projects  at  Poitiers,  Etain, 
and  Chateauroux.  These  will  be  completed  no  later  than  March  31, 
1959. 
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The  houses  will  include  2-,  3-,  and  4-bedroom  units,  two-thirds  of 
them  single-family  dwellings?  the  balance  semidetached.  Exterior 
walls  are  of  concrete  block,  with  the  exterior  finish  of  stucco  and  the 
interior  finish  wallboard.  Interior  partitions  are  frame,  and  floors 
are  generally  concrete  on  grade.  The  tile  roofs  and  exterior  design 
are  consistent  with  French  architectural  concepts,  while  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  interior  layouts  conform  to  American  standards.  In  gen¬ 
eral  the  contract  stipulates  construction  of  high  quality,  with  inside 
floor  areas  averaging  1,080  square  feet  per  unit. 

While  the  Department  of  Defense  is  highly  satisfied  with  the  hous¬ 
ing  produced  under  the  “barter'5  program  in  France,  it  is  recognized 
that  the  construction  is  only  one  aspect  of  this  complex  transaction. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  informed  us  that  sales  of  cotton 
and  wheat  under  the  French  program  displaced  normal  dollar  sales, 
and  that  in  the  future  any  housing  “barter"  transactions  must  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  commodity  sales  which  can  be  demonstrated  to  be  additional  to 
normal  marketings.  Under  these  circumstances  we  have  no  plans  for 
further  “barter”  transactions  either  for  military  family  housing  or 
for  military  base  construction  in  foreign  countries,  since  it  does  not 
appear  that  transactions  of  any  magnitude  could  be  conducted  under 
the  revised  barter  program  rules. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  agree  with  that  conclusion  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Sir,  we  consider  that  outside  of  our  province.  In 
other  words,  we  must  look  on  them  as  the  experts  in  the  commodity 
field. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know,  but  we  are  trying  to  find  out  facts.  And  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  tells  us  something  with  which  some  of  us 
do  not  agree.  I  wonder  if  you  believe  that  they  are  right  in  saying 
these  barter  sales  displaced  dollar  sales  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  have  no  opinion  on  that,  sir.  We  must  rely 
on  them - 

Mr.  Poage.  You  mean  you  do  not  want  to  make  a  statement  on  it. 
You  are  bound  to  have  an  opinion  on  it.  You  mean  you  do  not  want 
to  give  us  that  opinion  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Sir,  it  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  determine  that.  I 
myself  have  not  followed  up  on  the  trend - 

Mr.  Poage.  We  understand  you  think  the  same  thing  about  it  we  do. 
And  I  will  say  that  I  think  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  wrong 
in  their  conclusion. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  conclude  your  statement,  Mr.  Arrington. 

Mr.  Arrington.  The  “current  execution  program”  shown  in  attach¬ 
ment  No.  1  represents  projects  for  which  there  is  some  possibility  of 
development  under  title  I  programs,  supplemented  by  25  percent  sup¬ 
port  in  United  States  dollars  as  authorized  under  current  legislation. 

The  Chairman.  Now  I  should  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  The 
first  is,  you  indicate  that  8,896  units  were  built  under  surplus  com¬ 
modity  programs,  and  that  in  addition  it  is  hoped  that  another  6,673 
units  will  be  built  under  the  surplus  commodity  program.  How  would 
it  be  possible  for  you  to  build  these  additional  units  in  the  light  of  the 
buyers’  rules  governing  Department  transactions  to  which  you  referred 
in  your  statement? 
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Mr.  Arrington.  Those  6,600  additional  units,  Mr.  Chairman,  are 
located  in  countries  where  we  believe  there  is  some  feasibility  of 
developing  currencies  under  title  I  programs. 

The  Chairman.  Some  feasibility,  but  will  that  result  in  the  disposal 
of  surplus  commodities,  or  only  in  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  now 
deposited  in  the  particular  country  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Well,  for  example,  one  of  the  programs  listed  is 
for  the  United  Kingdom  where  we  hope  to  develop  another  1,840  units. 
I  understand  there  that  the  commodity  contracts  have  been  signed  and 
the  commodities — perhaps  Mr.  Lancaster  knows  whether  they  have  all 
been  shipped  ? 

Mr.  Lancaster.  No;  of  the  1,840  units,  approximately  one-half 
would  be  financed  out  of  funds  now  available.  For  the  other  half 
we  are  relying  on  future  deals,  additional  sales  of  commodities. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  able  to  continue  the  military  housing 
program  in  the  future  at  the  same  pace  that  you  have  developed  it  in 
the  past  in  light  of  these  changes  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage  pointed  out  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  taken  the  position  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  officials 
of  the  Department,  these  transactions  were  interfering  with  normal 
trade,  but  they  have  not  been  able  to  give  us  any  definite  information 
that  would  substantiate  the  statement. 

You  are  not  offering  any  information  to  justify  that  statement;  are 
you? 

Mr.  Arrington.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  saying  that  you  are  following — and  of 
necessity  have  to  follow — the  deceisions  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  which  Department  is  charged  with  the  primary  responsibility  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  have  to  deal  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  on  that  rather  than  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

It  seems  to  me  it  was  a  wise  program  that  we  started  to  build  houses 
with  these  commodities. 

I  wish  you  would  explain  to  us,  and  for  the  record,  how  the  program 
actually  works  in  terms  of  surplus  commodities  paying  for  construc¬ 
tion  and,  in  turn,  how  the  CCC  is  reimbursed  by  the  military. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Well,  as  we  understand  it,  the  commodity  dealer 
takes  commodities  from  CCC,  sells  them  on  the  world  market  for  a 
variety  of  currencies,  and  holds  those  currencies  for  payment  of  prog- 
gress  certificates,  which  are  delivered  by  the  builder. 

The  builder,  as  his  work  progresses,  instead  of  our  writing  him  a 
a  check  for  $1  million  worth  of  work  in  progress,  he  gets  a  certificate ; 
and,  in  effect,  he  turns  around  and  cashes  that  with  the  commodity 
dealer. 

The  performance  of  the  commodity  dealer  is  insured  by  an  uncon¬ 
ditional  and  irrevocable  letter  of  credit  in  the  full  amount  of  the 
transaction  in  favor  of  the  builder  and  our  contracting  officer  in  Paris. 

So,  in  effect,  these  progress  cerificates  are  just  like  sight  drafts  which 
the  builder  can  cash  as  fast  as  he  gets  them. 

These  progress  certificates,  in  turn,  are  delivered  by  the  dealer  to 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  offset  the  dealers’  indebtedness  for 
the  commodities  received.  So  that,  at  the  end  of  the  full  construction 
period,  which,  as  I  recall,  is  slightly  less  than  2  years,  all  of  the  cer- 
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tificates  will  be  received  by  CCC,  and  we  will  have  the  houses  and  they 
will  have  the  certificates. 

As  our  people  occupy  these  houses,  they  forfeit  their  housing  allow¬ 
ances  and  we  use  those  funds,  after  deducting  operating  costs,  for 
purposes  of  repayment  to  CCC  over  a  period  of  years. 

We  estimate  approximately  17  years  in  this  instance. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  CCC  will  be  paid  by  Defense. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Over  the  years  that  the  houses  are  occupied  by  our 
military? 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  you  will  make  a  15  percent  profit  on  the  deal.  I 
mean,  the  Department  of  Defense  will  save  15  percent  as  a  result  of 
this,  as  I  see  it;  because  you  will  pay  back  over  17  years  instead  of  20? 

Mr.  Arrington.  At  the  end  of  the  20-year  period,  of  course,  they 
forfeit - 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  pay  anything  at  the  end  of  20  years  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  At  the  end  of  the  17-year  period. 

Mr.  Poage.  At  the  end  of  the  17-year  period.  You  have  3  years, 
there,  of  free  occupancy,  because  you  had  to  pay  Agriculture  the  first 
17  years.  You  would  be  paying  Agriculture  the  same  amount  you 
would  be  paying  out  anyway? 

So,  you  did  not  gain  anything  for  17  years.  But,  in  the  last  3  years, 
the  profit  of  the  Department  of  Defense  is  that  you  get  3  years’  use 
of  the  houses  that  will  not  cost  you  anything;  that  is,  when  you  do 
not  have  to  pay  the  housing  allowances,  the  Department  of  Defense 
saves  that  much. 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  will  make  no  savings  unil  the  17th  year  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  correct. 

I  might  mention,  sir,  with  regard  to  these  various  commodity  pro¬ 
grams,  that  we  consider  the  indebtedness  in  the  aggregate,  so  that  it 
is  quite  possible  we  might  have  another  project  in  another  country 
where  we  would  withdraw  our  military  forces  and  there  would  be  no 
income  for  repayment. 

So,  we  might  use  the  French  money  to  make  up  the  deficit  in  that 
other  country. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  these  agricultural  commodities  are 
handled  entirely  through  normal  trade  channels ;  aren’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  So  I  understand. 

The  Chairman.  And  are  they  subject  in  the  receiving  country  to 
import  duties? 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  should  imagine  that  any  normal  duties  would 
apply.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  that,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  then,  when  the  commodities  are  received, 
and  actually  disposed  of  in  the  receiving  country,  and  the  building 
program  gets  underway,  does  the  country  in  which  the  building  pro¬ 
gram  is  carried  on  impose  a  building  tax  on  this  military  installation 
or  housing  project? 

Mr.  Arrington.  In  the  case  of  the  French  barter  program,  there  is 
a  tax  applied  to  the  construction  materials.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Why  isn’t  that  inconsistent  with  the  activities  of 
other  agencies? 
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Now,  if  I  understand  it,  France  would  impose  a  tax  on  the  com¬ 
modities  as  they  are  imported,  and  then  they  take  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  those  commodities  and  put  them  in  the  houses,  and  then 
they  tax  that. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  tax  amounts  to  about  16  percent,  all  of 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  incompatible  with  our  foreign  trade  in  the 
diplomatic  or  military  fields. 

Now  if  you  could  eliminate  the  16-percent  tax,  we  would  just  get 
more  houses ;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Arrington.  If  it  should  prove  possible,  sir. 

I  note  that  attached  to  Mr.  Berger’s  statement,  made  last  Monday, 
there  is  a  list  of  countries  where  these  commodities  were  sold,  the 
cotton  and  wheat,  and  you  will  note  that  France  does  not  appear. 

It  was  specified  in  our  contract  that  unless  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  should,  for  some  unforeseen  reason,  elect  to  receive  some  of  the 
commodities,  they  would  be  sold  in  their  entirety  outside  of  France. 

This  particular  program  was  presented  to  the  French  Government 
as  simply  being  a  device,  from  their  standpoint,  simply  being  a  new 
device  for  our  financing  needed  military  housing. 

Now  up  until  that  time,  we  had  built  close  to  5,000  units  of  family 
housing  in  France  under  what  we  called  our  rental  guaranty  program. 

That  was  a  program  under  which  we  gave  to  selected  French  build¬ 
ers  guaranties  of  a  specified  level  of  rental  income  for  a  term  of  years, 
5  to  7  years. 

The  French  Government  regarded  that  as  a  purely  private  trans¬ 
action  between  the  American  military  forces  in  France  and  the 
French  builders;  and  the  houses  built  under  the  rental  guaranty 
program  were  fully  subject  to  taxes,  that  is,  normal  taxes,  on  con¬ 
struction  materials. 

Now  when  we  approached  the  French  Government  and  asked  them 
to  let  us  substitute  this  commodity  barter  procedure,  we  told  them  that 
this  was  simply  a  financing  device;  they  would  never  see  any  of  the 
commodities.  "The  only  thing  we  would  bring  into  France  would  be 
money. 

And  the  French  Government  agreed  to  let  us  substitute  this  new  fi¬ 
nancing  device,  as  they  refer  to  it,  on  the  condition  that  all  the  basic 
terms  and  conditions  of  this  construction  program  be  the  same  as 
under  the  rental  guaranty  program,  with  particular  reference  to  the 
payment  of  the  normal  taxes. 

Otherwise,  the  French  Government  would  have  refused  our  request 
to  use  this  program  and  insisted  that  we  stay  with  the  rental  guar¬ 
anty. 

Our  negotiating  position  was  not,  you  might  say,  the  strongest. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  Mr.  Arring¬ 
ton,  is  this : 

The  initial  agreement  was  at  Government  levels.  In  other  words, 
it  was  a  transaction  between  two  Government  agencies,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Arrington.  With  regard  to  this  commodity  barter  program? 

The  Chairman.  The  housing  program. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  overall  initial  contract  that  was  negotiated  or 
consummated  by  private  builders  and  operators  was  first  approved 
at  Government  level. 
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Now,  if  we  build  an  Embassy  in  France,  they  would  not  tax  the 
building  materials,  would  they? 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  do  not  believe  they  would,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Here  we  build  them  a  military  installation,  or  we 
build  them  something  that  is  an  adjunct  military  installation,  mili¬ 
tary  housing,  which  is  vital  to  our  national  defense  program,  and, 
likewise,  vital  to  France,  and  France  ends  up  with  the  ownership. 

We  just  have  an  occupancy  arrangement  and  a  possible  renewal 
leasing  arrangement.  Ultimately,  the  title  to  that  land  constantly 
remains  in  France;  I  mean,  in  the  French  Government.  When  we  pull 
out  of  France,  the  buildings  go  to  France,  and  yet  they  are  going  to 
tax  the  very  buildings  that  they  are  going  to  take  over,  at  the  rate  of 
16  percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  thing  should  be  renegotiated,  or,  certainly, 
our  Government  should  try  to  make  it  a  little  better  deal  for  our  own 
taxpayers,  rather  than  to  let  the  French  Government  tax  this  trans¬ 
action  to  the  extent  of  16  percent. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  correct  in  that  our  base 
rights’  agreements  with  France  provide  that  taxes  will  not  be  levied 
on  materials  going  into  military  construction  in  France.  That  is,  the 
bases  themselves. 

The  French  Government,  however,  has  taken  the  position  that  they 
are  not  providing  the  land  for  the  housing  project. 

The  private  builder  procures  private  land.  The  ownership  is  al¬ 
ways  in  the  private  French  hands.  And  the  French  Government  also 
emphasized  the  contracting  procedure  was  not  the  same  for  this 
program. 

In  other  words,  this  is  not  handled  through  our  normal  base-con¬ 
struction  contracting  arrangements. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  I  may  be  in  error,  but  I  thought  when  we 
finished  with  the  occupancy  of  these  units  that  the  real  property,  with 
all  improvements,  went  to  the  French  Government. 

Mr.  Arrington.  No ;  it  does  not,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  It  is  in  private  hands. 

The  Chairman.  It  goes  to  the  builder  ?  The  builder  still  owns  it  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  private  contractor,  now?  He  re¬ 
mains  a  party  to  this  transaction  for  20  years,  and,  at  the  end  of  20 
years,  when  we  finish  with  the  property,  the  private  contractor  owns 
all  that  property  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  correct,  with  one  reservation,  which  I  would 
like  to  make : 

And  that  is  that  in  our  contract  we  have  stipulated  that  he  must 
deduct  from  his  contract  price  the  value  of  the  units  20  years  hence. 

Now,  that,  of  course,  is  very  difficult  to  determine:  today’s  value  of 
a  20-year  deferred  ownership. 

We  felt  the  only  way  to  determine  that  was  to  hold,  in  effect,  a 
public  sale  among  various  interested  French  groups  such  as  insurance 
companies  and  others  who  would  be  interested  in  that  type  of  a  long¬ 
term  investment. 

The  Chairman.  Do  I  understand,  then,  this  is  an  executory  con¬ 
tract  that  will  continue  for  20  years,  and  when  we  finish  with  it,  the 
contractor  takes  over  the  title  ? 
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Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  correct,  sir,  sub  j  ect  to  the - 

The  Chairman  (interrupting).  And  the  French  Government  is  not 
actually  a  party  to  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  correct. 

The  F rench  Government  insisted - 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Hill.  Who  negotiated  this  original  plan,  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  did,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  With  the  F rench  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  did,  with  the  F rench  Ministry  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  was  behind  the  idea  of  turning  it  back  to  the 
contractor  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  proposed  that — — 

Mr.  Hill.  It  was  not  of  any  value  at  the  end  of  20  years  ? 

Let’s  get  the  value — Why  did  you  do  that  ? 

There  is  always  a  reason  why  you  do  certain  things — I  hope. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir. 

We  proposed  to  the  French  Government  that  they  make  an  arrange¬ 
ment  similar  to  the  arrangement  we  have  worked  out  with  the  British 
Government. 

In  our  British  program,  the  British  Government  provides  the  land ; 
we  turn  the  money  over  to  the  Royal  Air  Force  Engineers.  They 
design  the  units,  let  the  contracts,  and  supervise  the  construction. 
The  British  Government  holds  title  to  the  land  and  the  houses. 

We  enjoy  in  Great  Britain  occupancy  for  the  duration  of  our  stay 
in  Britain  at  a  nominal  rental  of  1  pound  per  unit  per  annum. 

Now,  as  you  can  see,  if  we  are  in  Britain  only  5  more  years,  that  is 
not  the  best  arrangement ;  but  if  we  are  in  Britain  30  years,  why,  it  is 
a  very  fine  arrangement  indeed.  From  our  standpoint,  it  is  ideal. 

But  when  we  approached  the  French  Government  with  that  sort 
of  a  proposition,  they  said  “No,”  that  they  could  not  make  such  an 
arrangement  with  us. 

And  I  believe  the  underlying  reasons  were  political. 

As  you  know,  housing  is  in  very  short  supply  in  France  for  the 
French  people,  and  I  believe  for  that  reason  the  French  Government 
did  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  building  houses  for  us  when  their 
people  are  so  desperately  short. 

But  they  were  willing  to  allow  us  to  proceed  with  this  private 
transaction. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question : 

These  houses  that  you  construct,  are  they  built  in  such  a  manner 
that  in  the  twenty-odd  years  that  you  occupy  them,  they  would  be 
charged  off,  we  will  say,  as  over  a  20-year  period,  completely  written 
off  for  tax  purposes,  as  we  do  here  ? 

Are  they  of  little  value  after  20  years  ? 

How  permanently  do  you  build  them  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Those  are  excellent  quality  units.  I  would  say 
they  would  have  at  least  a  50-year  life  and  probably  better.  With 
good  maintenance  we  believe  that  they  should  be  in  excellent  shape  at 
the  end  of  the  20-year  period,  and  that  is  why  we  feel  that  the  residual 
value  should  be  selling  high. 

I  do  want  to  emphasize  in  our  contract  price  we  get  the  benefit  of 
that  residual  value.  The  contractor  has  guaranteed  us  a  minimum  of 
something  like  $850  or  $900  a  unit  which  is  deducted  from  his  price. 
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If  there  is  a  sale  to  private  interest  such  as  insurance  companies,  and 
they  get  a  higher  price,  we  get  the  benefit. 

Mr.  Hill.  That  is  at  the  end  of  the  20  years,  though  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  At  the  time  that  the  construction  is  completed, 
sir — it  is  sold  for  a  certain  price  today,  in  other  words,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  that  if  the  units  will  have  an  average  value  20  years  from 
now  in  the  F rench  economy,  and  due  to  the  isolated  locations,  of  $5,000 
a  unit,  that  is  simply  factored  at  6  percent  and  you  look  it  up  in  a  table 
and  see  what  it  is  worth  today  and  we  may  get  better  than  the  $850 
guaranteed,  we  may  sell  for  $1,200  in  which  case  that  is  deducted  from 
our  total  price,  now. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  they  are  finished  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Another  question.  Did  you  feel  when  you  were  making 
this  contract  that  that  was  the  best  that  we  could  possibly  get  from 
the  F rench  Government  and  the  contractor  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  personally  as  far  as  your  business  relations  are 
concerned,  you  would  favor  continuing  this  from  the  standpoint  of 
yourself  that  you  feel,  and  still  feel  you  are  making  good  contracts 
for  the  military  services  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  feel  this  is  an  excellent  contract  from  that 
standpoint. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  see  that  not  only  in  the  French  area  but  other  areas  such 
as  Portugal  and  Japan  you  have  contracts.  Did  you  make  all  these 
contracts  in  all  of  these  countries  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir ;  that  conies  under  our  office. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  you  feel  that  you  made  as  good  a  contract  as  you 
could ;  in  other  words,  you  feel  that  you  were  doing  very  well  for  the 
Army  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes.  sir. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  may  interrupt.  You  say  you  feel  you  are 
doing  very  well  for  the  Army.  Now,  if  you  were  to  dispose  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  you  would  be  disposing  of  that  surplus 
to  the  benefit  of  agriculture ;  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  You  mean  American  agriculture  ? 

The  Chairman.  Agriculture  over  here. 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  think  you  gentlemen  can  judge  that  better  than  I. 

Mr.  Hill.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  as  long  as  there  is  a  surplus 
you  would  feel  that  that  surplus  should  be  disposed  of - 

The  Chairman.  You  would  not  be  able  to  do  that  under  these 
revised  rules. 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  Avords,  as  far  as  agricultural  surplus  com¬ 
modities  are  concerned  you  have  to  stand  by  the  rules  as  they  are  now 
operated. 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  understand  under  the  revised  rules  there  is  no 
possibility  of  further  barter  transactions  of  that  type. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right.  I  am  not  criticizing  you,  but  the 
military  could  have  built  more  houses,  they  were  slow  in  getting  started 
in  the  military  housing  program  in  France  and  the  military,  I  know, 
in  the  beginning  did  not  look  with  too  much  favor  on  the  idea  of 
bringing  agricultural  surpluses  into  these  programs. 
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Now,  speaking  for  myself  and  I  think  for  this  committee,  we  are 
eager  to  see  that  agricultural  commodities  are  used  in  place  of  dollars 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in  all  of  our  foreign  programs. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  I  have  learned  for  the  first  time  that  these  housing 
units  eventually  become  the  property  of  the  F rench  contractor.  What 
is  the  situation  in  other  countries  where  you  have  these  housing  con¬ 
tracts?  Are  there  any  others  in  which  the  private  contractor  gets 
the  title  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes.  Under  the  Spanish  rental  guaranty  program 
the  title  was  to  remain  in  the  contractor  and  still  does. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  What  is  the  justification  for  the  program  in  Spain, 
the  same  as  in  France  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  The  situation  in  France  was  simply  because  the 
French  Government  refused  to  hold  title  in  these  units,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  would  not  allow  us  to  hold  title  to  these  units,  and  the 
only  solution  that  we  could  properly  work  out  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  was  to  have  the  title  remain  in  private  hands  and  get  as  good 
a  contract  as  we  could  achieve. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  In  other  words,  the  taxpayers  are  paying  for  build¬ 
ing  the  property  for  private  owners  in  France;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Well,  the  taxpayers  will  eventually  have  a  benefit 
by  getting  a  consideration  for  that  in  our  contract,  in  other  words, 
the  amount  we  pay  is  less. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  How  is  the  Spanish  contract  different  from  the 
French  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  In  Spain  we  are  paying  only  a  little  over  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  construction  and  the  contractor  is  giving  us  credit  for 
the  residual  value,  which  is  much  higher  in  Spain,  and  he  does  keep  the 
continued  title  to  the  units. 

We  have,  I  believe,  a  7-year  prepaid  lease  in  Spain. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Did  you  have  the  same  opposition  from  the  Spanish 
Government  as  you  did  from  the  French  Government  in  negotiating 
the  contract  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  I  did  not  negotiate  the  arrangements  with  the 
Spanish  Government.  The  Spanish  program  we  are  referring  to 
now,  which  is  approximately  1,500  units  in  2  contracts,  was  originally 
a  rental  guaranty  program.  The  terms  and  conditions  were  very 
similar  to  our  rental  guaranty  arrangement  in  France ;  in  other  words, 
the  level  of  rent  which  we  pay  for  the  7  years  is  sufficient  to  amortize, 
after  deducting  operating  costs  and  interest,  not  the  total  cost  of  the 
construction,  but  a  portion  of  it;  and  how  much  must  be  amortized 
depends  on  the  residual  value  of  the  units  to  the  local  economy. 

For  example,  if  they  are  built  right  outside  of  large  cities  such 
as  Paris,  the  builder  will  amortize  about  40  percent  of  his  cost  during 
the  5  years  and  if  it  is  outside  of  Madrid,  he  will  amortize  about  35 
to  40  percent. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Are  there  any  other  countries  in  which  you  have  these 
extraordinary  arrangements  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Only  France  and  Spain  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt? 
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I  could  understand  if  this  were  a  project  which  was  of  no  benefit 
to  that  foreign  government,  why  they  would  not  make  any  conces¬ 
sion  by  way  of  taxes.  I  can  understand  why  that  would  be  so  in 
such  a  case. 

However,  here  is  something  of  military  value,  something  that  is 
essential,  it  is  a  military  housing  program,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  French  Government  should  take  that  into  consideration  and  make 
a  tax  concession. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Well,  they  do  make  that  concession  for  construc¬ 
tion  which  is  placed  on  base. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  you  talk  about  on  base;  how  about  off  base? 

Senator  Monroney  and  I  visted  the  housing  project  at  Chateauroux 
in  France  some  time  ago  and  the  housing  project  was  outside  of  the 
military  base  and  it  would  be  connected  by  a  direct  road.  Now,  my 
question  is,  Why  should  they  tax  the  off-base  construction  when  they 
did  not  tax  the  on-base  construction  when  they  were  merely  separated 
by  a  short  distance  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Before  he  answers  that,  may  I  have  leave  to  point  out 
that  buildings  constructed  outside  of  bases  in  the  United  States  are 
taxed  and  they  are  right  outside  the  base  but  they  are  taxed  just  the 
same  by  the  local  tax  people,  the  State  and  the  county— both  of  them 
tax ;  they  apply  the  same  principle  over  there  as  is  applied  at  home. 

Mr.  Arrington.  And  I  am  sure  that  the  construction  materials  pay 
a  tax,  also. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  but  what  I  am  saying  is,  Isn’t  this  just  applying 
the  same  rule  in  those  countries  that  we  have  long  applied  over  here 
when  we  built  houses  adjacent  to  a  base  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  know,  but  here  that  is  a  local,  domestic  matter. 
In  this  case,  however,  we  go  into  the  field  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  State  Department  is  dealing  at  a  Government  level  in  diplo¬ 
matic  channels  and  this  is  for  military  purposes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  our  agents  from  our  Government  would  try  to  prevail  upon  the 
French  Government  to  make  some  sort  of  a  concession  to  us  if  we 
are  going  to  be  building  bases  and  housing  over  there  that  is  going 
to  be  beneficial  to  them ;  they  should  reciprocate.  Now  somebody  in 
our  Government  was  responsible  for  this. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Y es,  sir ;  I  am  the  one  responsible  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  One  other  question  and  I  will  conclude. 

Mr.  Albert.  On  that  point  about  taxation,  the  French,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  make  their  own  rules  over  there  just  as  we  do  over  here.  That 
is  just  an  observation. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Mr.  Cooley,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  these 
houses  are  urgently  needed.  At  the  time  we  opened  this  discussion 
with  the  French  Government  which  was  in  October  1955  we  had  an 
approved  rental  guaranty  program  for  somewhat  more  than  this 
same  number  of  units. 

Now,  the  European  Command  was  insisting  that  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  let  them  proceed  with  this  rental  guaranty  pro¬ 
gram,  which  was  a  dollar  program,  and  we  asked  them  to  please  hold 
up  for  6  months  while  we  negotiated  this  commodity  substitute  pro¬ 
gram.  If  we  could  get  equal  or  better  terms  plus  more  surplus  com¬ 
modities,  we  wanted  to  substitute  the  commodity  program,  and  we 
did  so  wherever  we  got  equal  or  better  terms. 
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The  Chairman.  In  your  statement  you  say : 

Since  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  any  sizable  quantity  of  French  francs 
through  a  direct  sale  to  France  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  efforts  were 
made  to  develop  a  barter-type  transaction  as  a  source  of  the  required  funds 
for  housing  in  that  country. 

That  is  a  good  explanation  as  to  why  you  looked  at  the  barter 
transaction. 

Mr.  Arrington.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  But  now  we  are  faced  with  the  abandonment  of 
barter  transactions  and  I  do  not  understand  why,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  press  you  to  reply  to  that,  because  you  are  probably  not  the 
one  who  is  responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  Jones.  One  question.  When  you  deduct  the  present  value 
of  the  land  on  which  these  houses  were  built  what  percentage  of  your 
original  cost  of  that  house  is  represented  in  this  residual  value? 

Mr.  Arrington.  Sir,  that  is  the  residual  value  not  only  of  the  land 
but  also - 

Mr.  Jones.  I  am  excluding  the  land;  just  taking  the  house  itself. 
How  much  value  do  you  feel  you  have  left  in  that  house  after  20 
years  when  you  make  that  deduction?  How  much  do  you  deduct? 
Of  course,  the  value  of  the  land  is  either  going  to  remain  constant 
or  go  up. 

Mr.  Arrington.  We  had  calculated  at  one  time  that  the  residual 
value  of  these  units,  and  that  is  the  value  today  of  the  ownership  20 
years  from  now,  should  be  approximately  $1,200  a  unit. 

Mr.  Jones.  What  is  it  per  unit  now  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  $18,000. 

Mr.  Jones.  $18,000  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  you  feel  that  you 
have  a  $1,200  value  left  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  No,  sir,  we  feel  that  the  value  today  of  those  units 
20  years  from  now  should  be  about  $1,200.  In  other  words,  it  may  be 
$5,000  a  unit  20  years  from  now  but  it  is  the  old  question  of  how  much 
would  you  pay  today  for  five  thousand  dollars  20  years  from  now, 
you  see.  You  have  to  discount  it  and  that  is  quite  a  lot  of  interest 
over  a  20-year  period  when  you  are  effecting  a  present-day  sale. 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this.  What  do  you 
feel  that  value  is  going  to  be  20  years  from  now  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  because  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  a  great  many  of  these  housing  projects  are  built  in 
isolated  areas  and  if  we  pull  out - 

Mr.  Jones.  Well,  take  one  outside  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  only  one  of  the  ones  I  have  reference  to. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  know,  but  if  we  are  talking  about  those  close  to  Paris, 
they  will  certainly  have  a  greater  value  at  the  end  of  that  time  than 
$1,200. 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  correct,  but  when  we  negotiate,  we  negotiate 
the  average  for  2,700  units  and  19  projects.  Some  of  those  will  have 
virtually  zero  value  20  years  from  now  except  for  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses  and  therefore  the  only  thing  to  do  will  be  to  tear  down  the 
buildings  and  turn  them  back  to  cultivation.  You  have  to  average 
those  against  the  others. 
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Mr.  Albert.  Of  course,  I  think  we  are  all  interested  in  saving 
American  taxpayers  money  wherever  possible,  but  could  you  have  made 
a  better  arrangement  if  you  had  made  an  agreement  with  the  con¬ 
tractors  to  build  these  for  rent,  because  in  effect  that  is  what  we  are 
getting  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  "VVe  are  in  effect  getting  a  prepaid  lease  and  I  don’t 
think  we  could  have  done  it  in  any  other  fashion.  In  other  Avords,  no 
investment  sources  in  France  were  going  to  put  in  $18,000  a  unit 
into  these  units. 

Mr.  Albert.  You  would  have  a  guaranteed  rental  almost  equivalent 
to  what  you  would  be  getting  here,  wouldn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  It  was  fundamental  to  this  program  that  we  pro¬ 
vide  the  capital.  Capital  is  in  short  supply  in  France. 

The  Chairman.  Any  further  questions  ? 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  say  that  the  way  this  plan  is  figured  out  is  that 
you  take  the  rental  money  you  are  giving  for  the  various  units  and 
they  were  turned  over  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Now,  if 
at  the  end  of  10  years  you  pull  out  of  these  countries  what  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  then  ? 

Mr.  Arrington.  There  is  no  further  revenue,  of  course,  accruing 
from  these  particular  projects  except  we  have  a  stipulation  in  the  con¬ 
tract  that  we  can  recover  third-party  rentals,  in  other  words,  the 
builder-owner  will  make  every  attempt  to  rent  to  French  tenants  and 
we  will  get  the  value  of  those  francs. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Is  that  what  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will 
get,  or  the  regular  payment? 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  almost  negligible. 

Basically,  the  story  is  this : 

If  we  pull  out  of  France  in  10  years,  there  are  other  projects  in 
other  countries  which  should  have  paid  out,  and  some  in  which  there  is 
money  accruing,  and  we  will  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  from  those  funds. 

In  other  words,  the  worldwide  program  is  considered  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate. 

If  there  is  not  any  money  anywhere,  and  we  still  owe  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  money,  the  terms  of  our  agreement  with  them  are 
that  we  will  jointly  seek  an  authorization  and  an  appropriation  to 
make  up  their  deficit. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  will  seek  from  Congress  an  appropriation  for 
the  deficit;  but  the  Army  is  not  obligated  to  pay  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  unless  they  are  using  the  housing. 

Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Arrington.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
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STATEMENT  0E  THOMAS  C.  MANN,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF 

STATE  FOR  ECONOMIC  AFFAIRS ;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  HOWARD  M. 

GABBERT,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  COMMODITIES  DIVISION;  HOWARD 

R.  BRANDON,  PUBLIC  LAW  480  PROGRAM  OFFICER,  COMMODITIES 

DIVISION;  AND  GUY  WIGGINS,  TRADE  AND  TREATIES  DIVISION 

Mr.  Mann.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement,  I  know, 
because  you  just  called  to  come  up  here. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  we  have  already  had  testimony  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  regarding  barter  transactions,  as  well  as 
testimony  from  others. 

We  have  asked  you  to  be  up  here  today  to  give  us  the  views  of  the 
State  Department,  whatever  information  you  have,  and  your  opinions. 

Now,  I  am  under  the  impression — as  I  believe  the  committee  and 
Congress,  generally,  are — that  the  barter  transactions  were  all  suc¬ 
cessfully  operated  during  the  time  that  they  were  in  operation,  and 
that  the  bartering  of  surplus  commodities,  particularly  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  did  not  interfere  with  normal  commerce  in  any 
way. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  your  views  are  about  that,  and  about 
barter  transactions,  generally;  the  views  of  the  State  Department 
regarding  the  barter  program,  which  had  been  operating. 

Mr.  Mann.  All  right,  sir. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  way  to  say  it  is  that  we  believe,  under  Public 
Law  480,  we  can  dispose  of  all  the  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
that  are  made  available  by  Agriculture  without  resorting  to  unlimited 
barter. 

We  could  dispose  of  more  under  barter  or  title  I  if  we  had  no  regard 
to  displasing  dollar  sales,  and  if  we  had  no  regard  for  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  normal  markets  of  other  friendly  countries. 

The  Chairman.  Let  me  interrupt  you  at  that  point. 

Neither  this  committee  nor  the  Congress,  in  my  belief,  ever  intended 
for  them  to  interfere  with  dollar  sales. 

You  are  intimating,  are  you,  that  in  some  way  these  transactions 
have  interfered  ? 

Now,  are  you  just  talking  about  possibilities,  or  do  you  have  any 
accurate  statements,  or  can  you  cite  a  factual  situation  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  I  can  say - 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  answer,  we  have  before  this  committee 
had  testimony  to  the  effect  that  as  the  barter  transactions  increased, 
the  dollar  sales  increased ;  and  when  those  barter  transaction  decreased, 
the  dollar  sales  likewise  decreased. 

Mr.  Mann.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  data  on  any  particular 
barter  transactions  in  the  private  sector,  but  I  do  know  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  repeated  protests  from  several  governments  at  a  very  high  level 
that  barter  transactions  were  interfering  with  their  normal  sales. 

The  Chairman.  What  do  you  mean — somebody  like  Cnaada  ? — say¬ 
ing  that  we  had  no  right  to  sell  wheat  or  anything  like  that? 

M r.  Mann.  No,  I  am  saying  that  they  were  complaining  that  barter 
transactions  were  interfering  with  the  normal  sales  of  wheat  for 
Canadian  dollars. 
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The  Chairman.  Well,  have  you  made  any  investigations  as  to 
whether  that  is  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  As  1  say,  sir,  I  did  not  have  time  to  prepare  information 
on  particular  transactions. 


The  protests  I  have  personally  heard  have  been  of  a  rather  general 
character,  but  I  think  we  could  possibly  show  where  barter  trans¬ 
actions  have  interfered  with  dollar  sales  if  you  want  us  to. 

It  would  take  some  time  to  collect  the  data,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
working  out  our  Public  Law  480,  title  I,  programs  under  the  $1  billion 
authority  which  Congress  provided  last  year,  we  had  to  make  an  esti- 
made  country  by  country  of  what  each  country's  total  requirements 
were,  how  much  of  that  would  be  sold  for  dollars  from  the  United 
States,  and  how  much  of  it  would  involve  normal  sales  from  our  allies. 

The  amount  over  that  calculation,  which  is  admittedly  not  always 
mathematically  accurate,  because  it  is  an  estimation,  is  the  area  in 
which  we  do  move  under  Public  Law  480  to  supply  the  excess. 

Now,  under  title  I,  our  programs  have  covered  that  third  layer  of 
the  estimated  excess  over  normal  commercial  markets. 

It  is  obvious  now  that  if  you  have  an  additional  uncontrolled  barter 
program,  without  regard  to  these  estimates,  it  will  result  in  an  addi¬ 
tional  fourth  layer,  which  will  tend  to  reduce  the  amount  of  dollar 
purchases  in  these  countries. 

The  Chairman.  And  supposing  that  you  are  correct  in  that  regard 
relating  to  one  commodity,  that  is  no  reason  to  justify  abandoning  the 
whole  barter  idea,  is  it? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  at  least,  I  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  not 
abandoned  the  entire  barter  idea. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  say  that  you  have  abandoned  it,  but,  for 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  abandoned 
it,  although  they  tell  us  they  have  not. 

The  fact  is  that  they  are  just  doing  that,  and  there  is  just  a  very 
small  volume  of  barter  transactions  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Mann.  My  understanding  is  that  the  principal  factor  that  is 
cutting  down  the  volume  of  barter  transactions  is  the  requirement  of 
the  certificate  of  additionality. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mann.  Now,  if  you  remove  the  requirement  of  the  certificate 
of  additionality,  you  open  the  door  to  displacing  dollar  sales. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  millions  of  dollars  go  into  such  transac¬ 
tions,  it  means  moving  a  lot  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities,  and, 
because  we  do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to  go,  it  is  obvious  that 
they  are  going  to  displace  some  dollar  sales. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  it  not  true  that  what  we  have  been  doing  and  calling 
it  barter  is  entirely  different  from  what  Congress  actually  had  in 
mind? 

I  am  not  saying  anything  about  violating  the  law,  because,  the  way 
we  wrote  it,  it  was  wide  open.  But  is  it  not  true  that  what  we  are 
doing  is  carrying  on  an  entirely  different  type  of  trade  ? 

It  is  not  barter  at  all  in  the  ordinary  sense,  is  it  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  what  actually  happened  is  that  we  set  up  another 
method  of  selling  goods,  and  we  were  merely  calling  it  by  this,  and  it 
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is  not  barter  that  would  come  within  the  definition  of  Webster’s  Dic¬ 
tionary,  or  anything  that  you  or  I  have  ever  learned  in  our  lives,  is  it? 
Mr.  Mann.  Congressman,  I  agree  with  you  in  the  sense  that  the 

private  entrepreneur  buys  the  wheat  and  sell  sit - 

Mr.  Poage.  And  he  sells  it  in  the  open  market,  without  regard  as 
to  whether  there  is  an  adequate  supply  in  that  market  or  not. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  Under  all  the  rest  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480  there  has  got  to  be  some  showing  it  is  not  going  to  take  the  place 
of  normal  trade  and  in  fact  the  law  says  that  it  shall  not  take  the 
place  of  normal  trade ;  but  there  is  no  way  of  checking  on  it  in  this. 
Is  that  not  really  the  weakness  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  that  is  precisely  the  reason,  Mr.  Congressman, 
that  it  was  decided  to  ask  for  a  certificate  from  the  local  government 
that  this  was  in  addition  to  the  normal  commercial  business. 

Mr.  Poage.  Would  you  from  that  Department  consider  it  sound 
policy  to  carry  out  some  real  barter  transactions  ? 

Of  course,  everybody  talks  about  our  need  for  these  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  and  everybody  has  told  us  that  we  have  got  wheat  and  whoever 
has  tungsten,  and  I  have  forgotten  who  has  it,  but  we  will  say  Chile — 
maybe  they  have,  I  don’t  know,  but  I  do  know  that  they  have  copper 
and  if  we  need  copper,  we  will  give  them  wheat  and  we  will  take  their 
copper — that  is  barter,  is  it  not,  and  that  is  exactly  what  a  lot  of 
the  countries  have  been  doing,  they  have  been  making  those  kinds  of 
trades  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  There  are  two  kinds  of  transactions  as  I  understand 
it. 

One  is  in  the  private  sector  under  the  regulations  which  Agri¬ 
culture  has  promulgated ;  and  the  other  would  be  the  government -to- 
government  type  of  barter. 

Mr.  Poage.  Have  you  done  any  government-to-government  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  believe  not. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  that  because  it  was  not  possible  to  engage  in  that? 
Mr.  Mann.  Well,  I  think  that  there  might  be  situations  where  we 
should  and  could  engage  in  government-to-government  barter  trans¬ 
actions  if  it  would  be  m  our  best  interest  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  the  way  the  Russians  do  it ;  the  Soviet  does  it 
government-to-government,  do  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  certainly,  the  Soviet  Union — in  general  the  cap¬ 
italistic  countries  move  the  great  bulk  of  their  trade  through  private 
commercial  channels. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  this  direct 
barter,  but  we  have  not  engaged  in  any  of  it. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  perhaps  maybe  we  ought  to  get  into  it.  I  don’t 
know.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  along  the  line  of  the  certificate 
of  additionality — is  that  the  correct  term  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  I  think  that  is  the  correct  term. 

Mr.  Hill.  Now,  how  can  this  committee  in  working  out  legisla¬ 
tion,  assure  that  this  certificate  of  additionality  is  absolute  necessary 
or  whether  it  is  not?  In  other  words,  how  can  we  put  this  into  legis- 
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lation  in  .such  a  way  that  the  intent  of  the  Congress  and  the  State 
Department  and  the  Agriculture  Department  will  be  in  cooperation 
with  each  other  in  working  out  this  matter  of  the  certificates  so  that 
we  can  use  them  as  t  hey  should  be  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  the  only  problem,  sir,  is  this  problem  of  addi¬ 
tionality  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  we  could  move 
larger  quantities  of  wheat  than  we  are  now  moving  if  we  would  dis¬ 
regard  the  element  of  additionality. 

If  the  committee  wishes  to  add  here  to  that,  as  1  believe  it  does, 
then  I  think  it  is  logical,  to  me  at  least,  to  move  as  much  as  we  can 
without  violating  that  principle.  We  are  able  to  do  this  under  title 
I  for  example.  In  this  way  we  can  dispose  of  the  maximum  amount 
of  surplus  with  the  least  damage  to  our  relations  with  the  free  world 
and  with  the  least  damage  to  normal  trade  channels. 

Government-to-government  barter,  I  think,  in  unusual  situations 
where  we  might  have  a  special  need  for  certain  metals  for  stockpiling, 
is  something  that  obviously  could  be  much  more  easily  controlled  than 
bai’ter  through  private  channels  because  in  the  latter  case  we  have 
no  way  of  knowing  where  the  minerals  will  be  bought  or  where  the 
agricultural  commodities  will  be  sold,  and  when  the  transaction  is  on 
a  iarge  scale,  if  additionality  is  not  required  it  can  only  result  in  dis¬ 
placing  normal  marketings. 

1  for  one,  and  this  is  something  I  have  not  discussed  with  my  col¬ 
leagues,  but  1  for  one  would  be  willing  to  consider  special  situations 
where  barter  on  a  government-to-government  basis  might  enable  us 
to  move  surplus  agricultural  products  in  exchange  for  materials  which 
we  need  and  could  stockpile. 

The  Chairman.  If  you  will  yield.  I  cannot  reconcile  what  you 
have  said  with  the  statement  made  by  the  Defense  Department  a  few 
minutes  ago  which  indicated  disposal  of  surplus  commodities  by  direct 
sales. 

Mr.  Mann.  Under  title  I,  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  what  they  say : 

Since  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  any  sizable  quantity  of  French  francs 
through  a  direct  sale  to  France  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  efforts  were 
made  to  develop  a  “barter”  type  transaction  and  as  a  source  of  the  required 
funds  for  housing  in  that  country. 

Now,  as  I  understand  the  statement  bv  the  Defense  Department,  it 
is  that  because  they  could  not  obtain  sufficient  French  francs  they  had 
to  resort  to  barter.  Now  we  would  want  to  know,  and  I  particularly 
would  like  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  throwing  down  the  bar¬ 
ter  transactions?  Somebody  is.  Naturally,  your  agency  would  be 
the  agency  which  would  hear  complaints — I  understand  you  to  say 
that  you  had  one  from  Canada. 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  we  have  had  several  complaints  across  the  board. 

The  Chairman.  All  from  Canada  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  No,  sir,  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  others,  such 
as  Peru  and  Argentina. 

Mr.  Harvey.  If  you  would  yield. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harvey.  There  was  a  case  that  came  to  the  attention  of  our 
subcommittee,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  folks  will  recall  it. 
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When  we  were  in  South  America  to  follow  the  operations  of  Public 
Law  480  we  found  that  Brazil  was  short  on  wheat  due  to  the  fact 
that  Argentina  was  unable  to  supply  at  that  time  their  normal  quota. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harvey.  And  so  Uruguay  was  another  supplier  and  Uruguay, 
we  determined,  had  supplied  Brazil  with  all  of  her  normal  quota  and 
at  prices  commensurate  with  the  range  they  had  been  enjoying,  and 
we  picked  up  the  difference  there  with  wheat  to  supplement  the 
shortage  that  Argentina  was  unable  to  supply. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harvey.  And  we  were  there  in  Uruguay  and  Uruguay  com¬ 
plained,  they  registered  a  complaint  to  the  State  Department,  I  am 
sure  you  will  recall,  and  the  gist  of  the  Uruguayan  complaint  was 
that  by  guaranteeing  Brazil  that  they  would  get  enough  wheat  from 
us  to  make  up  the  deficit  needs,  that  we  prevented  Uruguay  from  sell¬ 
ing  their  wheat  at  a  much  higher  price  than  they  had  normally  en¬ 
joyed  and  that  was  the  basis  of  their  complaint.  Do  you  recall  that 
incident  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  have  been  in  this  position  only  about  7  months,  and 
I  was  not  here  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Harvey.  That  I  think  in  essence  is  the  story. 

Mr.  Mann.  That  is  the  kind  of  situation  where  a  third  country 
camiot  supply  its  usual  exports  and  we  do  go  ahead  and  sell,  and 
the  proof  of  that  is  that  we  sold  nearly  $1  billion  worth  of  commodi¬ 
ties  last  year  under  title  I. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Well,  I  am  going  to  pass  this  criticism  on  to  the 
State  Department,  quite  frankly,  and  say  that  it  appears  that  the 
State  Department  has  been  more  interested  in  other  people  than 
they  were  in  the  United  States  as  far  as  trade  is  concerned.  That  is 
all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  on  that  point.  Rather,  the 
question  I  was  coming  to  bears  exactly  on  what  you  said,  and  that 
was  this — you  have  barter  power  in  your  hands  in  dealing  with 
foreign  nations? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  Is  there  any  reason  why  you  cannot  use  that  as  a  pres¬ 
sure,  as  a  trading  lever  to  sell  material  for  foreign  currency  ?  All  I 
am  trying  to  say  is  that  barter  should  be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
State  Department  in  making  a  deal  for  currencies  if  you  use  it  prop¬ 
erly.  Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Well,  I  think  in  general  that  may  be  true,  sir.  Row, 
may  I  give  an  illustration  to  show  how  this  thing  actually  works  ? 

Let  us  take  country  X - 

Mr.  Harvey.  May  I  interrupt  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Harvey.  I  just  wanted  in  conclusion  to  ask  if  that  situation  I 
described  with  reference  to  Brazil  and  Uruguay  is  a  typical  one? 

Mr.  Mann.  Xo,  sir;  not  with  respect  to  the  price  element,  at  least 
I  have  not  heard  any  such  complaints.  The  complaints  usually  are  on 
the  basis  of — 

“We  have  a  15-year  history  of  having  sold  100,000  tons  of  wheat 
each  year  to  country  X  and  since  you  have  started  Public  Law  480  our 
sales  to  that  country  have  dropped  by  one-half  and  we  believe  this  is 
related  to  the  fact  that  $1  billion  worth  of  surplus  commodities  were 
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put  on  the  market  and  part  of  that  went  to  country  X  and  we  contend 
this  displaced  our  normal  sales.” 

That  is  a  typical  case. 

Mr.  Hill.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  answer  that? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  that  if  we  may  go  off  the  record  it  will  be  easier 
for  me,  too. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

( Discussion  off  the  record. ) 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mann,  we  appreciate  your  coming  up  with 
your  associates,  and  we  are  sorry  that  we  interfered  with  your  12 
o’clock  appointment,  luncheon  engagement. 

We  may  want  to  call  you  back. 

We  hope  to  complete  these  hearings  at  an  early  date,  but  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  so  today. 

Mr.  Mann.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much.  There  is  just 
one  more  statement  I  should  like  to  make. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Mann.  If  we  say  and  if  the  laws  says — as  I  believe  it  does — 
that  these  sales  shall  be  in  addition  to  normal  dollar  sales,  then  there 
must  be  some  formula  for  determining  what  is  additional. 

All  I  am  trying  to  say  is  that  in  determining  additionality,  we  do 
take  into  account  all  imports,  supply-demand  data,  and  other  factors 
which  we  think  have  a  bearing  on  the  problem. 

We  do  not  try,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  follow  any  rigid  magical  formula, 
because  each  case  is  different  and  we  have  to  be  flexible. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  adjourn,  one  question, 
please. 

The  Chairman.  Yes.  . 

Mr.  Simpson.  When  you  barter  for  agricultural  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  you  deal  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simpson.  And  so,  when  you  barter  some  agricultural  product 
that  comes  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  does  the  Depart¬ 
ment  give  the  Department  of  Agriculture  credit  for  those  surpluses? 

Mr.  Mann.  We  are  not  directly  involved  in  barter  and  do  not  keep 
books  on  such  transactions.  I  think  the  books  are  kept  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
how  they  adjust  these  things  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Simpson.  All  of  those  transactions  do  represent  costs,  and  I  have 
discussed  this  and  whomever  I  have  talked  it  over  with  agrees  that  any 
Department  that  is  getting  surplus  commodities  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  which  disposes  of  them,  that  that  agency 
should  be  given  credit  for  it,  and  that  that  Department  should  not  get 
that,  because  it  certainly  is  not  fair  to  charge  the  cost  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  products  to  the  farmers  without  giving  the  Department  any 
credit. 

Mr.  Mann.  I  think  that  the  bookkeeping  problem  that  you  refer  to 
is  strictly  between  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  private 
barter  contractors.  We  do  not  enter  into  the  transaction. 

Mr.  Congressman,  as  far  as  title  I  is  concerned,  we  are  the  negoti¬ 
ating  agents.  We  negotiate  title  I  agreements,  the  Department  of 
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Agriculture  makes  the  commodities  available,  and  we  peddle  them. 
However,  as  barter  does  not  involve  international  agreements,  we  do 
not  participate  directly  in  this  type  of  transaction. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  question. 

The  Chairman.  Mr,  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  YV  as  the  iState  Department  consulted  about  the  new 
regulations  on  barter? 

Mr.  Mann.  Yes,  sir ;  we  were  consulted. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Were  the  negotiations  instigated  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  or  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  My  colleague  says  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
initiated  them,  but  we  were  consulted — in  all  fairness  to  Agriculture — 
I  believe  they  were  informed  of  the  strong  protests  from  other  coun¬ 
tries  and  there  may  have  been  telephone  conversations  that  I  know 
nothing  about  regarding  the  views  of  the  State  Department. 

I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Hoe  ven.  You  do  not  know.  You  are  not  sure  whether  or  not 
the  State  Department  asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  review 
the  situation  ? 

Mr.  Mann.  I  do  not  know.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  conversations 
go  over  the  telephone  every  day  all  day  long,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  be 
sure  of  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Without  objection,  there  will  be  inserted  in  the  record  at  this  point, 
communications  we  liaise  received,  as  follows : 

A  request  from  William  M.  Hynds,  cotton  consultant  of  Washington, 
D.  C.;  a  communication  from  the  Department  of  State,  signed  by 
Christian  A.  Herter,  Acting  Secretary. 

(The  documents  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

Department  of  State, 
Washington,  May  8, 1958. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Harold  :  I  appreciate  so  much  the  opportunity  of  talking  with  you  by 
telephone  on  Monday  and  sincerely  regret  that  circumstances  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  meet  with  your  committee  at  this  time. 

I  want  to  reiterate,  however,  my  personal  support  of  the  proposed  amendments 
relating  to  a  wider  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  in  our  educational  programs 
with  other  countries.  I  am  convinced  of  the  need  for  and  value  of  our  educa¬ 
tional  activities  in  our  relations  with  countries  around  the  world.  The  personal 
approach  through  individuals  and  academic  institutions  provides  a  most  effective 
avenue  for  reaching,  helping,  and  influencing  those  with  whom  we  deal  and  upon 
whom  we  depend  in  meeting  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

I  urge,  therefore,  your  support  of  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  foreign  currencies 
for  the  exchange  of  persons,  aid  to  American  schools  abroad,  and  assistance  to 
selected  educational  institutions  abroad  that  will  enable  them  to  provide  training 
in  administrative,  vocational,  and  technical  education  essential  to  the  economic 
development  of  the  less-developed  countries. 

Warm  personal  regards. 

Most  sincerely, 


Chris, 

Acting  Secretary. 
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Washington,  D.  C.,  April  2 4, 1958. 

In  re  request  for  special  listing  of  new  countries  to  which  barter  cotton  may  be 
exported  without  proof  of  additionality. 

Mr.  Walter  Berger, 

Administrator,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Mr.  Berger  :  The  last  group  I  country  listings  were  published  on  Decem¬ 
ber  24,  1957.  Therefore,  a  revised  listing  is  now  due,  and  I  wish  to  request  that 
the  countries  shown  on  the  attached  statement  be  included  in  the  revised  listings 
as  a  special  group  I  listing  under  xvhich  cotton  may  be  exported  under  barter 
without  proof  of  additionality;  provided,  however,  that  such  cotton  must  be 
exported  no  later  than  July  31,  1958,  the  end  of  the  present  marketing  year. 

The  countries  shown  on  the  attached  statement  are  countries  to  which  more 
than  normal  annual  amount  (10-year  average  1947-56)  of  United  States  cotton 
has  been  exported  during  the  first  7  months  of  marketing  year  1957-58.  Any 
new  exports  to  these  countries  under  barter  durine  the  remainder  of  the  present 
marketing  year  will  be  in  addition  to  the  normal  annual  amount  of  cotton 
exported  to  such  countries. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  cotton  now  remaining  in  CCC  stocks 
and  available  for  sale  are  of  the  lower  qualities,  and  the  opening  up  of  the 
special  list  of  group  I  countries  will  afford  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  an  additional  amount  of  cotton  and  will  cause  an 
increase  in  the  normal  annual  amount  of  cotton  being  exported  to  such  countries. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  all  of  the  countries  listed  use  their  dollar  balances 
to  buy  Mexican  cotton  as  well  as  United  States  cotton,  and  the  inclusion  of  the 
countries  shown  on  the  attached  statement  will  result  in  a  net  increase  in  United 
States  exports  of  cotton. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you  will  give  this  matter  serious  consideration  and  will 
list  these  countries  in  a  special  group  I  listing  when  you  issue  your  revised 
listings  for  cotton. 

Yours  very  truly, 


William  M.  IlYNns. 


Countries  to  which  more  than  normal  annual  amount  ( 10-year  average,  19^7- 
56)  of  United  States  cotton  has  been  exported  during  1st  7  months  of  marketing 
year.  1957-58 


Area 


Country  to  which 
exported 


10-year  aver¬ 
age  annual 
exports  for 
year  begin¬ 
ning  Aug.  1, 


Exports  dur¬ 
ing  1st  7 
months  of 
marketing 
year  1957-58 


1947  to  1956 


Europe1 


North  and  South  America 


Africa _ 

Pacific  and  Far  East 


Portugal  _ _ 

Sweden  . . . 

Switzerland _ 

Trieste . . . . 

Chile _ _ 

Colombia _ 

Cuba.  _ 

Jamaica _ _ 

Trinidad  and  Tobago. . . 
Union  of  South  Africa  . 

Hong  Kong _ _ 

Philippines . . 


( Running 
tmleg ) 

12, 200 
40, 000 
40. 100 
2, 400 
29.  625 
33,900 
17,000 
1.272 
689 
8,640 
34, 500 
9,900 


( Running 
bales ) 

14, 794 
81,  518 
61, 372 
5, 264 
31, 509 
40, 617 
26, 737 
3,010 
1,028 
18, 078 
65, 852 
27,633 


Note. — All  of  t  he  countries  shown  above  use  their  dollar  balances  to  buy  Mexican  cotton  as  well  as  United 
States  cottoD. 


United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Commodity  Stabilization  Service, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  8, 1958. 

Mr.  William  M.  Hynds, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hynds  :  Your  letter  of  April  24  has  been  carefully  considered.  The 
elimination  of  the  additionality  requirement  with  respect  to  barter  shipments 
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to  the  countries  you  listed,  even  on  a  temporary  basis,  would  involve  the  risk 
of  displacement  of  dollar  sales. 

The  historical  volume  of  exports  is  one  of  the  important  factors  receiving 
consideration  in  the  determination  of  group  I  countries.  However,  in  the  case 
of  cotton,  a  comparison  of  United  States  exports  during  the  current  marketing 
year  is  not  fully  comparable  with  the  10-year  historical  average.  Until  1956 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  no  separate  sales  program  for  cotton 
for  export.  Sales  for  export  and  sales  for  domestic  use  were  made  on  the  same 
basis.  The  policy  on  export  sales  was  changed  in  January  1956  in  order  to  make 
United  States  cotton  more  fully  competitive  in  world  markets.  Under  this  pol¬ 
icy  exports  of  United  States  cotton  have  greatly  increased  so  that  current  ex¬ 
ports  have  been  and  are  expected  to  continue  considerably  above  the  10-year 
average. 

Consideration  is  also  given  to  such  factors  as  import  restrictions,  the  dollar 
exchange  position  of  the  country,  and  competition  from  other  suppliers. 

We  appreciate  receiving  your  views. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Walter  C.  Berger,  Administrator. 


The  Chairman.  Before  we  recess,  I  apologize  to  other  witnesses 
who  were  to  be  called  this  morning  and  for  whom  we  do  not  have  time 
today. 

Is  Dr.  Elliott  here  ? 

Dr.  Elliott.  Yes.  I  will  be  available  for  tomorrow  morning  if 
you  could  hold  a  hearing  tomorrow,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  adjourn  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow  morn¬ 
ing,  Saturday ;  all  of  you  please  be  back  then. 

(Thereupon,  at  12 :  05  p.  m.,  the  subcommittee  recessed,  to  reconvene 
at  10  a.  m.,  Saturday,  May  10, 1958.) 
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Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 


SATURDAY,  MAY  10,  1958 

Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington ,  D.  C. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  1310,  New 
House  Office  Building,  Hon  Harold  D.  Cooley  (chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  please  be  in  order. 

The  first  person  we  shall  call  this  morning  is  Mr.  Walter  Surrey. 
Mr.  Surrey  desires  to  make  a  brief  statement  relating  to  the  pending 
measure. 

Mr.  Surrey,  I  assume  that  your  statement  will  be  brief. 

Mr.  Surrey.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  at  this  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  WALTER  STERLING  SURREY,  OF  THE  LAW  FIRM 

OF  SURREY,  KARASIK,  GOULD  &  EFRON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.; 

ACCOMPANIED  BY  SAMUEL  EFRON,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Surrey.  My  name  is  Walter  Sterling  Surrey.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  in  Washington  of  Surrey,  Karasik,  Gould  &  Efron. 
This  is  Mr.  Efron  who  is  sitting  to  my  right. 

We  are  here  for  two  purposes :  One  is  in  connection  with  testimony 
that  the  committee  heard  yesterday  with  respect  to  the  construction 
of  housing  for  military  personnel  financed  through  the  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  We  represented  the  contractor  who 
is  currently  building  the  houses  in  France  at  19  sites.  I  wanted  to 
elaborate  somewhat  upon  Mr.  Arrington’s  testimony,  and  it  shall  not 
be  critical  in  any  way.  We  have  worked  with  him,  and  he  has  done 
an  excellent  job  in  getting  the  program  going,  and  protecting  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  However,  I  would  want  to  clarify  one 
point,  and  that  is  the  question  as  to  whether  the  contractor  will  own 
these  houses  after  the  lease  period,  and  the  option  period  expires — the 
20-year  lease  period,  and  the  5-year  option  period. 

In  France,  by  constitutional  provision,  the  United  States  cannot  own 
property  of  this  type.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to  find  some  legal 
way  around  that  prohibition.  What  was  provided,  therefore,  was  for 
the  contractor  to  build  the  houses  for  an  agreed  price  as  a  result  of 
bidding  and  his  being  the  lowest  bid,  and  then  by  negotiation.  It 
was  provided  that  the  United  States  would  get  these  houses  for  a 
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20-year  period,  plus  the  5-year  option  period  at  a  nominal  amount  of 
$30  per  month  per  house  for  the  option  period. 

However,  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  houses  to  the  United 
States  it  was  agreed  that  we  would  sell  the  residual  value  of  the  houses, 
or  in  other  words,  the  value  of  the  use  of  the  houses,  after  the  expiration 
of  the  25-year  period  under  a  public  sale  with  an  upset  price  agreed 
to  between  the  United  States  and  the  contractor,  and  that  the  money 
obtained  from  that  sale  would  go  then  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  contract  there  was  calculated  a  given  amount  for  the  upset 
price  for  the  sale  now  of  the  value  of  these  houses  at  the  end  of  the 
period,  and  that  amount  was  deducted  from  the  contract  price,  and 
anything  above  that  which  is  realized  from  the  sale  goes  to  the  United 
States. 

For  all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  you  have  really  given  title  to 
the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  in  effect  has  sold  the  future 
use  of  those  houses  and  taken  now  the  benefit  of  that  sale  of  the  residual 
value,  or  the  value  when  their  term  of  lease  expires. 

The  contractor  has  no  interest  in  the  residual  value,  and  no  interest 
in  the  houses  after  the  lease  and  option  period. 

The  second  question  that  arose - 

The  Chairman.  Before  you  leave  that  question,  the  arrangement 
which  you  have  just  described  was  a  technical  arrangement  that 
became  necessary  because  of  the  fact  that  we  could  not  acquire  fee 
simple  title  to  the  property  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  For  all  intents  and  purposes,  though,  the  Federal 
Government  is  making  the  investment  and  actually  owns  the  property 
for  a  period  of  25  years  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  It  will  be  divested  of  its  interest  at  the  end  of  25 
years  unless  another  arrangement  is  made  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  Yes,  sir;  and  for  that  divestment  it  gets  paid. 

The  Chairman.  That  arrangement  which  you  have  described  has 
actually  resulted  in  France  imposing  the  16  percent  tax  on  the  build¬ 
ing  of  these  houses  which  will  ultimately  and  always  remain  in 
France  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  questioning  what  our  agents  did  or  did 
not  do,  but  it  does  seem  to  me  that  in  that  technical  situation  that  in 
negotiating  with  France  and  with  the  officials  of  the  French  Govern- 
men  our  negotiator  should  have  insisted  upon  a  waiver  of  the  tax. 

Mr.  Surrey.  I  would  like  to  add  to  that  point,  if  I  may,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Surrey.  There  is  a  basic  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  France  concerning  the  elimination  of  taxes  on  this  type  of  opera¬ 
tion.  There  was  some  discussion  yesterday  as  to  whether  the  facil¬ 
ities — these  housing  facilities — were  built  on  the  base,  or  just  off  the 
base.  I  do  not  think  that  is  at  all  relevant.  The  tax  waiver  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  F ranee  provides  that  this  agree¬ 
ment  shall  apply  to  those  expenditures  made  by  the  United  States  in 
the  interest  of  the  common  defense  for  the  acquisition  of  articles,  sup¬ 
plies,  equipment,  and  materials,  whether  used  as  acquired  or  processed 
or  incorporated  into  construction,  and  whether  exported  or  used  in 
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France  for  the  needs  of  the  United  States  forces  or  other  Allied 
forces. 

The  other  relevant  provision  says  that — 

with  regard  to  the  expenditures  made  in  France  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  under  contracts  made  and  financed  directly  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  latter  will  deliver  a  notification  of  all  such  contracts  to 
the  French  Government.  This  notification  will  certify  that  the  articles  covered 
by  these  contracts  are  within  the  purpose  of  the  present  memorandum,  and  will 
indicate  all  the  elements  making  it  possible  to  determine  the  sum  representing 
the  amount  of  the  taxes  and  duties  specified  in  paragraphs  3  and  4  above,  which 
will  be  included  in  the  price. 

In  other  words,  the  construction  should  lx*  tax  free.  The  actual 
price  that  was  negotiated  after  the  contractor  whom  we  represented 
was  selected  as  the  lowest  bidder,  the  actual  price  that  was  then  nego¬ 
tiated  between  the  United  States  and  the  contractor  did  not  include 
the  tax  because  at  that  time  we  had  indications,  and  reasonably  good 
assurances  from  the  French  Government,  that  the  tax  would  not  be 
imposed.  The  result  is,  of  course,  that  you  have  added  on  to  the 
•contract  16.5  percent  more  than  the  price  set  in  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  That  means  that  we  get  less  housing. 

Mr.  Surrey.  That  is  in  effect  correct,  sir,  since  the  contract  price 
did  not  include  the  tax  and  was  designed  to  get  more  housing.  It  is 
our  belief  that  both  in  this  operation  and  in  any  future  operations  of 
this  type,  particularly  in  the  NATO  countries  with  whom  we  have 
comparable  type  agreements  such  as  the  one  with  France,  that  the 
taxes  should  not  be  applied. 

These  installations  are  made  necessary  for  the  common  defense 
of  the  NATO  countries  and  the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
should  not  have  to  pay  the  tax. 

The  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  this  fact: 

The  evidence  presented  to  this  committee  by  Mr.  Arrington  indi¬ 
cates  that  these  are  not  shacks  that  are  being  built  over  there;  they 
are  real  houses,  and  they  cost  about  $18,000  a  house. 

Mr.  Surrey.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Everything  would  indicate  that  those  houses  will 
be  there  for  many  years  after  we  have  finished  with  them. 

Mr.  Surrey.  That  is  correct,  and  the  United  States  Government 
is  getting  the  benefit  of  those  many  years  and  when  the  residual  value 
is  sold,  then  the  United  States  Government  gets  the  benefit  of  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  Was  it  from  a  business  standpoint  a  smart  thing  to 
build  a  house  to  last  for  100  years  when  you  are  going  to  sell  the 
residual  value  at  the  end  of  20  years,  and  get  practically  nothing 
for  it?  Even  though  we  get  $7,000  or  $8,000  for  them,  the  present 
value  of  money  is  only  $500  or  $600  or  $700. 

Mr.  Surrey.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  not  getting  more  than 
5  percent  of  the  cost  of  construction  of  those  houses  by  selling  this 
residual  value.  I  know  we  have  to  sell  them  under  the  French  law, 
but  we  are  actually  not  reducing  the  cost  of  these  houses  by  more  than 
5  percent. 

Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  reduce  the  cost  involved  here  on  the 
material  we  used,  and  not  have  built  a  long-term  house  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  I  think  the  better  procedure,  sir,  would  have  been  to 
have  the  sale  of  the  residual  value  at  the  end  of  the  lease  period 
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and  have  the  benefit,  of  the  money  realized  go  to  the  United  States 
at  that  time. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  so,  too. 

Mr.  Surrey.  And,  this  is  what  we  urged,  because  it  makes  no  dif¬ 
ference  whatsoever  to  the  contractor,  but  is  solely  a  question  of  the 
amount  of  the  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  there  may  have  been  some  thought 
in  the  executive  branch  that  by  selling  the  residual  value  now  you 
are  reducing  the  amount  of  money  now  that  you  have  to  spend  for 
the  building  of  the  houses  rather  than  building  up  a  benefit  20  years 
or  25  years  from  now. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  witness  a 
question. 

The  Chairman.  You  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  taxing  the  United  States  16  percent  a  year  on  these  houses  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  It  is  taxing  the  contractor  for  the  materials,  supplies, 
and  such  that  go  into  the  house,  and  that  tax  amounts  to  the  total 
tax  of  approximately  16.8  percent  of  the  total  construction  price  of 
all  the  houses  and  the  materials  involved. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Who  pays  this  tax  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  It  comes  out  of  the  funds  that  are  provided  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  commodities.  The  contractor  pays  it,  but  when  he 
presents  his  progress  certificate  for  payment  to  him  a  part  of  that 
money  has  to  go  to  the  French  Government. 

So,  ultimately,  the  United  States  is  in  effect  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Does  the  United  States  Government  pay  any  part  of 
that  16-percent  tax  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  Indirectly,  but  very  much  so. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  a  per  annum  tax ;  it  is  a  building  tax. 

Mr.  Surrey.  It  is  a  building  tax  on  materials  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Does  the  United  States  Government  pay  any  part 
of  it? 

Mr.  Surrey.  Indirectly  it  pays  it  all. 

The  Chairman.  It  pays  it  all. 

Mr.  Surrey.  That  is  right ;  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Simpson.  If  it  pays  16  percent,  in  a  little  over  6  years  we  will 
have  paid  the  French  Government  the  total  cost  of  the  housing,  and 
then  for  the  other  14.5  years  that  they  pay  the  tax  they  will  be  paying 
someone  to  take  the  houses  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  It  is  a  total  of  16  percent  on  the  entire  contract  price. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  16  percent  a  year. 

Mr.  Simpson.  In  a  little  over  6  years  the  French  Government  will 
have  collected  as  much  as  the  houses  cost. 

Mr.  Surrey.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Simpson,  this  is  more  like  a  sales  tax  on  an  excise 
tax. 

Mr.  Surrey.  It  is  considered  as  a  sales  tax  on  materials  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  see. 

Mr.  Surrey.  It  would  be  paid,  actually,  within  the  2-year  period 
during  which  construction  takes  place. 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  relevant  or  not,  but 
did  I  understand  you  to  say  that  the  French  Government  says  we 
cannot  own  property  in  France  ? 
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Mr.  Surrey.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Do  we  own  our  Embassy  in  Paris  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  Embassy  properties  are  exempt  from  that  provision. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Surrey,  I  believe  there  was  another  point  which 
you  wished  to  make. 

Mr.  Surrey.  The  other  point  we  had  deals  indirectly,  or  directly, 
rather,  with  the  barter  provisions  that  are  being  considered  by  the 
committee,  and  there  is  one  type  of  barter  provision  just  for  certain 
types  of  services  which  we  wish  to  advocate.  It  is  called  by  a  some¬ 
what  complicated  name — triangular  trade — but  it  actually  amounts 
to  this :  A  very  simple  example  of  it  is  a  case  which  is  now  being  con¬ 
sidered  where  many  years  ago  the  Spanish  private  business  people, 
primarily  through  Spanish  subsidiaries  of  French  companies,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  industrial  programs  that  in  part  had  been  already  started 
with  French  and  German  suppliers,  ordered  materials  from  France — 
manufactured  goods,  after  shopping  around  for  the  best  price.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Spanish  economy  is  in  such  bad  straits  today  that,  although 
most  of  these  goods,  or  a  large  part  of  them,  have  been  completely  or 
partially  manufactured,  they  cannot  pay  for  them.  The  Spanish  and 
French  Governments  have  urged  that  the  payment  could  be  obtained 
through  the  disposal  of  surplus  cotton  which  France  requires  which 
would,  in  effect,  be  given  to  Spain  which  would  then  give  the  surplus 
cotton  to  France,  and  receive  from  France  the  manufactured  goods, 
and  the  United  States  would  receive  pesetas  on  the  sale  of  the  surplus 
commodities. 

There  has  been  considerable  opposition  by  the  executive  branch  to 
triangular  trade.  I  would  like  to  leave  with  the  committee  certain 
proposed  limitations  on  this  type  of  trade  which  I  believe  would  avoid 
the  primary  and  basic  objections  of  the  executive  branch,  and  at  the 
same  time  would  permit  surplus  commodities  to  be  disposed  of  under 
Public  Law  480  in  a  manner  that  would  accomplish  two  good  purposes 
rather  than  one. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Surrey,  you  are  talking  about  a  triangular 
transaction  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  describe  to  us 
just  how  it  works,  and  particularly,  the  one  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Surrey.  The  one  I  was  mentioning,  sir,  was  a  sale  of  cotton  to 
Spain  under  Public  Law  480,  and  which  Spain  would  arrange  for  the 
delivery,  in  effect,  to  France,  which  needs  the  cotton,  and  France  would 
pay  Spain  in  manufactured  goods  that  had  been  ordered  long  ago,  and 
manufactured  or  semimanufactured,  and  Spain  would  put  up  pesetas 
as  the  local  currency  payment  for  the  surplus  cotton. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  protection  is  there  to  the  American  cotton  people 
to  be  assured  that  France  is  not  reducing  her  dollar  purchases  as  a 
result  of  that  action  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  Under  one  of  the  limitations  I  would  propose  the  ulti¬ 
mate  receipient,  of  the  cotton  or  any  other  surplus  commodity  would 
not  receive  that  commodity  unless  it  could  receive  it  directly,  that  is, 
be  eligible  to  receive  it  on  a  direct  transaction  under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  unless  they  had  actually  bought  their  normal 
supplies  in  dollars? 

Mr.  Surrey.  That  is  correct.  It  would  never  take  place  unless  under 
the  direct  provisions  of  Public  Law  480 — under  the  provisions  of  the 
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law  of  title  I  it  could  take  place.  It  would  take  place  only  where  both 
countries  are  in  support  of  it.  I  would  propose  it  would  take  place 
only  where  the  goods  that  are  going  back,  that  are  being  shipped 
from  one  country  to  another,  were  goods  that  were  on  order  a  long 
time,  and  where  they  had  been  partially  or  completely  manufactured 
so  that  you  would  not  disrupt  normal  trade  in  terms  of  manufactured 
goods. 

The  Chairman.  For  future  transactions  what  suggestions  would 
you  make  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  On  future  transactions  I  think  you  would  have  to  regu¬ 
late  it  to  the  extent  that  you  made  certain  that  everyone  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  bid  for  the  goods,  and  that  the  supply  of  these  manufactured 
goods  from  the  country  ultimately  receiving  it  to  the  country  to  which 
the  triangular  trade  was  taking  place  was  a  part  of  the  normal  trade 
of  those  two  countries,  and  not,  for  example,  taking  the  trade  away 
from  an  American  manufacturer  or  from  any  other  normal  supplier. 

With  reference  to  the  specific  case  in  Spain  that  I  am  talking  about, 
these  goods  never  could  have  been  ordered  in  the  United  States.  The 
type  of  goods  and  the  dimensions  of  the  goods  eliminate  manufacture 
here,  except  under  a  special  order,  and  at  a  considerably  higher  price. 

I  would  like  also  to  leave  with  the  committee,  if  I  may,  some  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  to  Public  Law  480,  one  which  would  give  an  impe¬ 
tus  to  the  use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  connection  with 
future  housing  programs  for  our  military  personnel,  with  proper  con¬ 
trol. 

The  Chairman.  Would  that  have  to  be  an  amendment  in  the  law? 
Why  could  we  not  put  it  in  the  report  ?  They  have  the  basic  authority. 

Mr.  Surrey.  That  is  in  the  basic  authority. 

The  Chairman.  They  write  the  regulations  and  they  conduct  the 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Surrey.  That  is  true,  but  the  difficulty  is,  as  I  understood  from 
Mr.  Arrington’s  testimony  yesterday,  the  Defense  Department  seems 
to  like  it,  but  for  some  reason  Agriculture  seems  not  to  like  it.  If  the 
disposition  of  the  committee  is  that  this  is  a  good  way  of  disposing  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  so  that  the  United  States  gets  the 
benefit  of  housing  programs  for  its  military  personnel  in  the  NATO 
countries  or  others,  you  may  need  more  than  merely  a  statement  to 
that  effect  in  the  report.  You  may  need  some  more  specific  direction 
in  the  legislation  itself. 

The  Chairman.  My  only  question  about  that  is,  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  putting  our  agencies  in  a  strait  jacket  by  giving  them  too  much  di¬ 
rection  and  taking  away  their  discretion. 

I  think  if  the  committee  put  the  suggestion  which  you  made,  or  the 
substance  of  those  suggestions,  in  the  report,  it  would  certainly  indi¬ 
cate  our  intention  and  our  ideas  about  it. 

Mr.  Surrey.  It  could  be  done  either  way,  sir.  The  language  we 
propose  for  legislation  is  obviously  not  strait  jacket  legislation.  It  is 
merely  a  direction  to  you  to  use  every  practical  means. 

The  Chairman.  I  see.  We  could  do  that. 

Mr.  Surrey.  But,  you  could  do  that  in  the  report.  We  would  be  glad 
to  submit  suggested  language  for  the  report  in  that  connection. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Surrey,  do  you  have  anything  further  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  That  is  all  I  have. 

The  Chairman.  Are  there  any  further  questions  ? 
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Mr.  McIntthe.  In  relation  to  observations  on  the  triangular  ar¬ 
rangements  were  you  making  those  observations  on  the  basis  of  defense 
installations,  or  were  you  making  those  in  the  context  of  commercial 
transactions  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  Straight  commercial  transactions,  and  not  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  defense. 

The  Chairman.  There  was  some  statement  made  yesterday  where 
Mr.  Arrington  indicated,  I  think,  to  Mr.  Poage  as  he  was  being 
interrogated  by  Mr.  Poage,  that  he  thought  it  might  be  well  for  us  to 
look  with  favor  on  government-to-government  barter. 

That  would  completely  disrupt  normal  trade ;  would  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Surrey.  If  you  are  talking  about  barter  of  materials,  I  would 
think  that  the  United  States  Government  would  prefer  to  regulate  and 
control  the  barter  by  suggesting  that  it  go  through  private  trade  chan¬ 
nels  the  same  way  that  the  basic  concept  of  Public  Law  480  provides 
for  disposal  through  private  channels. 

I  would  not,  personally,  believe  that,  in  connection  with  materials 
and  machinery  and  that  type  of  barter,  you  would  want  to  have  gov- 
emment-to-government  barter. 

The  Chairman.  I  also  think,  if  we  had  government-to-government 
barter  between  surplus  commodities  and  strategic  materials,  we  would 
disrupt  regular  trade. 

Mr.  Surrey.  We  would  be  disrupting  regular  private  trade  chan¬ 
nels,  and  I  do  not  think  this  bill  is  designed  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Wint  Smith.  After  we  are  paid  this  16-percent  sales  tax  on 
these  houses,  what  taxes  are  then  placed  upon  the  housing  for  this 
period  of  25  years? 

Mr.  Surrey.  There  is  not  an}*  substantial  tax  on  them.  The  tax  is 
in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  house  and  the  materials 
that  go  into  it,  as  well  as  the  supplies.  Is  that  correct,  Mr.  Efron? 

Mr.  Efron.  Under  the  lease  agreement  that  was  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  contractor  and  the  United  States,  the  contractor  undertakes 
to  pay  all  normal  taxes,  which  are  minimal,  incidental  to  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  house  during  that  20-year  plus  5-year  option  period,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  exclusive  occupancy  will  be  by  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  personnel  of  that  house. 

The  United  States  Government  undertakes  to  maintain  the  houses, 
but  the  normal  taxes  which  would  arise  from  private  ownership  are 
paid  by  the  contractor.  There  are  no  taxes  on  the  United  States 
Government. 

Mr.  Wint  Smith.  The  United  States  Government  would  pay  no 
taxes  on  these  houses  ? 

Mr.  Efron.  The  United  States  Government  would  pay  no  taxes  on 
them  except  this  indirect  tax  of  16.5  percent  to  which  reference  has 
been  made. 

The  Chairman.  If  the  French  can  provide  that  concession,  why 
cannot  they  also  waive  this  initial  building  tax  ? 

Mr.  Efron.  I  see  no  reason  why  they  cannot,  Mr.  Cooley.  It  is 
our  position  that  they  are  obligated  to  cooperate,  and  it  contemplates 
that  the  French  Government  will  waive  it. 

I  was  in  France  at  the  time  this  was  negotiated,  and  the  French 
Finance  Minister  stated  they  would  give  attention  to  the  waiver  of 
the  tax,  but  there  have  been  several  governments  since  that  time. 
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The  Chairman.  As  Mr.  Surrey  pointed  out,  you  have  no  financial 
interest  in  that  ? 

Mr.  Efron.  No,  sir ;  not  beyond  the  terms  of  the  contract. 

The  Chairman.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  that  transaction  is 
consummated  and  finished? 

Mr.  Efron.  In  one  sense,  sir.  However,  the  16.5  percent  of  $50 
million,  which  is  the  amount  of  this  contract,  rims  to  about  $8  million, 
which  at  the  time  of  the  contract  negotiations,  was  included  to  con¬ 
struct  a  lot  of  housing  and  not  for  paying  taxes.  Now  you  have  a 
different  situation. 

The  Chairman.  Is  that  all  ? 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Surrey.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  Dr.  Elliott  please  come  around  with  his  as¬ 
sociates  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  WILLIAM  Y.  ELLIOTT,  CONSULTANT  TO  THE 

UNDER  SECRETARY  OF  STATE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE,  ACCOM¬ 
PANIED  BY  JAMES  H.  SMITH,  JR.,  DIRECTOR,  INTERNATIONAL 

COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION;  RUSSELL  L.  RILEY,  DIRECTOR, 

INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  EXCHANGE  SERVICE;  AND 

LEONARD  SACCIO,  GENERAL  COUNSEL,  INTERNATIONAL  COOP¬ 
ERATION  ADMINISTRATION 

Dr.  Elliott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  present  my  associates 
to  you. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  be  fine. 

Dr.  Elliott.  I  would  like  to  present  Mr.  Smith,  the  Director  of 
the  International  Cooperation  Administration;  Mr.  Leonard  Saccio, 
the  General  Counsel ;  and  Mr.  It i ley,  whom  I  will  ask  to  come  up,  is 
the  Director  of  the  Intel-national  Educational  Exchange  Service  of 
the  Department  of  State,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  gentlemen  please  have  a  seat?  We  shall 
be  very  glad  to  hear  you  now,  Doctor. 

First,  let  me  ask  you  this  question  in  order  to  verify  your  position : 
You  are  in  favor  of  an  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  are  you  not? 

Dr.  Elliott.  Indeed,  we  are,  sir,  and  we  feel  it  is  a  very  valuable  in¬ 
strument  of  foreign  policy  and  it  could  be  made  more  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  a  letter  from  Mr.  Christian  Herter,  which 
I  submitted  for  the  record,  and  I  had  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Herter 
on  the  telephone.  He  explained  to  me  his  predicament,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  regrets  that  he  could  not  appear,  personally,  before  the  com¬ 
mittee.  I  assured  him  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  duties.  I  am  sure  he  is  well  represented  in  the  event 
you  should  appear  in  his  behalf. 

I  assume  you  do  have  suggestions  to  make  regarding  the  program 
which  has  been  in  operation  and  which  might  be  in  operation  in  the 
future  under  Public  Law  480  ? 

Dr.  Elliott.  In  the  first  place,  I  think  we  ought  to  put  it  clearly 
on  record  that  we  do  think  this  is  a  very  valuable  instrument  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  and  can  be  made  more  so  by  clarifying  some  aspects  of 
the  record,  and  by  two  of  the  amendments  that  the  Senate  has  pro¬ 
posed  to  it,  and  which  the  Department  is  very  grateful  for,  and  hope 
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that  the  House  will  support.  I  refer  to  S.  3420,  sections  2  (a)  and 
2(b)  (lines  5  through  21  on  p.  2). 

In  the  second  place,  by  bringing  to  your  attention  what  I  hope  Mr. 
Smith  will  particularly  help  to  highlight  this  morning  because  he  has 
just  finished  an  inspection  tour  of  a  great  many  of  these  countries 
where  there  has  been  Communist  penetration  and  seeing  how  his  own 
shop  is  operating. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  just  stated  that  you  could  consider  this  a  vei-y  valu¬ 
able  instrument  of  foreign  policy,  with  which  I  agree. 

However,  would  you  be  willing  to  have  the  cost  of  this  program 
charged  to  the  State  Department  instead  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ? 

Dr.  Elliott.  Well,  Mr.  Poage,  I  have  been  a  staff  director  up  on 
the  Hill  for  Congress,  and  I  know  better  than  to  try  to  answer  that 
question  offhand,  and  I  hope  you  will - 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  is  one  of  the  vital  questions 
concerned  here  ? 

Dr.  Elliott.  It  is  a  vital  question,  indeed,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  your  consideration,  but  not  all  of  this  expense  is  chargeable  to 
foreign  policy,  of  course. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course  not.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  all  be 
charged  to  foreign  policy.  I  am  asking  you  how  much  should  be 
charged  to  foreign  policy. 

Dr.  Elliott.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  sir,  how  much  of  it  is  charged 
to  foreign  policy.  I  am  a  farmer,  and  I  very  much  appreciated  your 
questions  of  the  witness  yesterday,  in  my  capacity  as  a  farmer,  when 
it  was  suggested  that  all  the  Federal  costs  should  be  raised  by  forcing 
soybean  products  to  be  further  supported  by  being  declared  surplus 
even  when  other  substitutes  or  dry  feed,  high  protein  equivalent,  were 
in  short  supply  for  farmers  who  have  to  buy  feed.  I  think  it  is  fine 
to  find  out  that  the  Agriculture  Committee  is  thinking  about  all  kinds 
of  farmers’  interests  and  their  protection — as  you  said.  The  ones  that 
buy  feed  for  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep,  as  I  do,  have  the  same  problem 
from  the  standpoint  of  distribution  of  joint  cost  on  feed  substitutes — 
as  you  showed.  It  may  be  almost  equally  difficult  to  allocate  how 
much  of  the  cost  of  the  surplus  agricultural  products  under  this  act 
should  be  charged  up  to  foreign  policy,  primarily. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  agree,  then,  that  the  Department  of  State 
should  bear  part  of  the  cost?  I  realize  that  the  taxpayers  bear  it  all, 
but  should  a  part  of  this  expense  be  allocated  to  foreign  policy  ? 

Dr.  Elliott.  At  any  time  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
will  add  to  the  budget  of  the  Department  the  appropriated  funds  to 
carry  this,  I  should  say,  of  course,  it  will  be  very  happy  to  do  so,  but 
it  has  to  be  a  balancing  operation.  You  cannot  get  blood  out  of  a 
turnip.  Agriculture  has  prior  claims,  maybe. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now,  you  would  laugh  this  thing  off,  but  I  am  dead 
serious  about  it. 

Some  members  of  your  own  agency  go  out  and  tell  the  people  of 
New  York  City  and  Chicago  that  we  are  wasting  $1.5  billion,  or  any 
other  amount  they  want  to  say,  of  tax  money  to  support  agricultural 
prices  through  this  legislation. 

Dr.  Elliott.  Who  says  this  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Now,  of  course,  we  are  spending  some  money  to  support 
agricultural  prices,  and  some  of  it  should  be  charged  to  agriculture, 
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but  you  told  us  this  was  a  very  valuable  instrument  of  foreign  policy,, 
with  which  I  agree. 

’  Dr.  Elliott.  I  would  like  to  tell  you  why,  also.  I  just  said  if  yon 
are  going  to  charge  it  to  the  State  Department,  please  see  that  the 
State  Department  has  something  to  pay  it  with. 

Mr.  Poage.  Obviously — now,  let  us  not  be  funny  about  this  thing. 

Dr.  Elliott.  I  am  not  being  funny  about  it.  1  am  just  trying  to. 
see  my  way  clearly. 

Mr.  Poage.  Obviously,  you  cannot  pay  it  unless  Congress  makes  an 
appropriation.  We  are  not  children  in  the  first  grade;  we  have  at 
least  gone  to  the  fourth  grade,  and  we  know  the  State  Department 
cannot  pay  it  unless  we  make  the  appropriation. 

Dr.  Elliott.  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  now,  what  are  you  telling  us?  Are  you  giving 
me  an  answer  to  my  questions,  or  are  you  trying  to  laugh  it  off  ? 
Should  not  part  of  it  be  charged  to  the  State  Department? 

Dr.  Elliott.  Well,  I  think  that  is  a  decision  which  has  to  be  made 
by  Congress  in  its  wisdom  as  to  how  it  is  going  to  allocate  Federal 
expenses.  You  can  make  exactly  the  same  kind  of  argument  about 
charging  the  merchant  marine  to  the  Defense  Department  if  you  want 
to.  If  you  want  to  handle  the  budget  in  that  way,  it  is  perfectly  all 
right.  I  at  least,  would  not  mind  as  long  as  there  are  the  provisions 
for  doing  it.  But  I  think  Congress,  through  its  overall  appropriating 
power,  would  have  to  be  the  one  that  would  determine  what  part  of 
this  was  properly  chargeable  to  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Poage.  Of  course,  we  are  the  ones  who  have  to  decide  whether 
we  will  renew  it  or  not. 

Dr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  But,  you  are  up  here  to  give  us  your  views  on  the  mat¬ 
ter.  You  are  willing  to  give  us  your  views  on' the  matter  on  one  side 
of  it,  but  you  are  not  willing  to  give  your  views  with  reference  to  this 
question  which  I  have  asked. 

Dr.  Elliott.  You  are  asking  me  to  consider  something  and  give  a 
snap  judgment  that  I  certainly  would  want  a  little  time  to  study. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  the  very  man  who  came  up  here  and  started 
your  statement  with  the  thought  that  this  was  a  very  valuable  instru¬ 
ment  of  foreign  policy. 

Dr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  it  is  valuable— and  I  agree  it  is— I  ask  you  how  valu¬ 
able  it  is  ?  You  are  the  man  that  made  the  statement.  I  did  not  make 
it.  You  made  the  statement,  and  I  asked  you  to  tell  us  how  valuable 
it  is. 

Dr  Elliott.  And  you  asked  me  to  put  a  dollars-and-cents  cost  on 
something  that  would  take  a  little  while  to  give  you  any  kind  of  rea¬ 
sonable  answer. 

Mr.  Poage.  Will  you  mull  it  over,  and  mail  us  an  answer? 
i.  Elliott.  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to,  sir.  But  I  could  not  promise 
to  commit  the  Department  by  my  view. 

Mr  Simpson.  I  question  whether  or  not  the  agricultural  money 
should  be  charged  up  to  the  Department  of  State.  I  have  advocated 
that  there  be  some  accounting,  and  I  was  possibly  one  of  the  first,  on 
the  committee  to  advocate  that.  However,  I  do  not  think  we  ouo-ht 
to  charge  it  up  to  the  Department  of  State  because  they  are  more  in- 
toe  red  t han  the  Department  of  Agriculure. 
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Mr.  Poage.  Probably  so. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  think  we  all  agree  that  it  should  not  be  charged  up 
against  the  farmers. 

Mr.  Ilii.r..  Mr.  Elliott,  I  would  like  to  get  into  another  part  of  this 
question. 

The  C  hairman.  Suppose  we  let  him  proceed  with  his  statement. 

Dr.  Elliott.  1  would  like  very  much,  if  I  could,  to  do  just  two 
things,  briefly,  Mr.  Chairman :  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  give  you 
a  few  ideas  why  the  Senate  amendments  that  interest  us  especially 
are  helpful,  and  why  we  think  they  should  be  accepted,  we  hope,  by 
the  House.  I  have  given  you  an  annex  A  to  help  to  explain  why  we 
think  that  the  sections  2  (a)  and  2  (b)  are  useful,  which  I  have  cir¬ 
culated  around  among  the  members  of  the  committee. 

Then  in  the  second  place,  as  I  have  tried  to  show  in  annex  B  we 
would  like  to  go  on  and  show  why  the  educational  side  of  the  use  of 
local  Public  Law  480  funds  is  important  to  the  economic  development 
of  the  powers  under  sections  104  (e)  and  (g). 

If  you  prefer  1  do  that  later  that  is  line,  but  since  Mr.  Smith  has 
come  up  with  me,  1  would  like  particularly  to  turn  over  to  him 
rather  early  some  observations  on  these  points. 

Mr.  IIill.  The  question  I  had  in  mind  has  no  bearing  on  the 
appropriation,  except  1  would  like  to  say  this  in  passing: 

This  committee  is  not  the  appropriations  committee.  The  money 
lias  to  be  provided  by  another  committee.  It  does  not  seem  fair  to 
Agriculture  and  to  the  State  Department  also  now  that  we  have  come 
to  a  point — and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Poage  would  agree  100  percent — where 
we  should  begin  with  the  State  Department  and  with  the  Agriculture 
Department  and  each  take  a  percentage  of  this,  and  maybe  most  of 
it  be  charged  up  to  defense. 

Actually,  you  would  have  no  quarrel  with  that;  is  that  correct? 

Dr.  Elliott.  1  would  not  know  how  much  to  charge  to  defense. 
For  instance,  you  have  the  housing  projects  that  I  just  listened  to  the 
testimony  on  F riday — yesterday- — before  this  committee  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

Mr.  Hill.  Certainly  we  should  not  be  charged  up  in  this  committee 
with  the  educational  program  and  say  this  is  an  appropriation  for 
agriculture.  That,  itself,  is  not  what  I  wished  to  ask  you  about. 

Would  you  discuss  before  you  begin  your  discourse  the  importance 
of  timing  in  regard  to  getting  this  legislation  renewed  immediately  ? 

Dr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  very  much  concerned  about  that  aspect 
of  it,  because  a  great  many  of  the  plans  that  the  executive  depart¬ 
ment  has  to  make  are  involved.  I  know  that  Mr.  Riley  has  been  held 
up  right  along  every  year  in  the  matter  of  timing,  depending  upon 
some  knowledge  of  what  funds  his  agency  can  count  on.  If  you  are 
going  to  help  the  Roberts  College  in  Istanbul  in  Turkey — which  has, 
as  I  say  in  my  testimony — probably  produced — and  I  am  told  this  on 
good  authority  not  by  one,  but  by  several  people— 50  percent  of  the 
younger  leaders  of  Turkey  since  Ivemal  Pasha  have  been  in  some  way 
associated  with  this  college — if  you  are  going  to  do  that - 

Mr.  Poage.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  reference  to  the  American 
University  at  Beirut ;  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir;  very  much  the  same  thing;  the  American 
University  at  Beirut  is  covered  in  mv  testimony,  and  I  hope  to  get  to 
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it,  and  I  hope  Mr.  Smith  will  have  a  chance  to  tell  you  something 
about  it. 

Now  to  answer  Congressman  Hill’s  question :  It  is  very  important 
to  get  these  things  settled  as  quickly  as  possible  by  renewing  this  act, 
because  otherwise  we  do  not  have  the  planning  ability  to  make  the 
kind  of  plans  that  are  effective  in  countering  the  Russians  who  are 
not  operating  on  a  year-to-year  basis. 

Mr.  Hill.  According  to  what  you  say,  it  would  appear  to  me  we 
should  not  delay  this  legislation  for  other  legislation  Decause  I  con¬ 
sider  this  program  entirely  different  from  any  other  types  of  farm 
programs  and  in  addition  this  is  an  extension  of  present  legislation 
with  amendments. 

Mr.  Elliott.  It  combines  a  great  many  features  that  are  of  great 
interest  to  the  farmers  of  this  country  as  well  as  to  the  foreigners, 
especially  for  helping  these  underdeveloped  countries  get  on  their  own 
feet,  and  stay  there.  My  advocacy  of  this  is  mainly  based  upon  the 
fact  that  this  is  a  way  toward  self-help,  not  only  through  the  Cooley 
amendment  in  and  through  section  (e),  which  allows  these  people 
to  develop  some  types  of  processing  in  using  our  farm  products,  but 
through  giving  them  ability  to  develop  the  technicians  and  admin¬ 
istrators  without  which  they  cannot  run  these  countries,  even  on  a 
survival  basis.  This  is  the  best  investment  of  funds  I  can  think  of 
that  we  have. 

These  funds  are  not  funds  that  come  into  the  dollar  appropria¬ 
tions  except  once  in  paying  for  the  commodities  but  they  do  reach 
ends  that  dollars  would  not  reach  unless  they  were  expendid  directly 
and  additionally.  That  is  the  point  I  believe  Congressman  Poage 
wants  emphasized — and  rightly.  We  do,  in  submitting  State  and 
ICA  budgets  have  to  show  the  Appropriations  Committee  how  much 
help  from  Public  Law  480  we  get  each  year. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  Mr.  Smith.  As  I 
recall,  if  you  will  excuse  this  personal  reference,  you  are  a  Coloradan. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  If  I  recall  correctly  you  are  from  Aspen. 

Mr.  Smith.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  are  also  a  farmer  in  a  way.  You  own  a  ranch  in 
that  area? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Elliott  what  is  his  State  and  what  he 
farms. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  am  a  Tennessean  by  origin.  I  own  a  mountainous 
farm  (like  my  own  home  country)  in  Virginia.  It  is  up  and  down 
and  can  raise  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  but  I  do  not  yet  make  a  profit 
on  them. 

Mr.  Hill.  Do  you  call  mountains  in  Tennessee  mountains  the  same 
as  Mr.  Smith  and  I  do  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Let  us  not  get  into  magnitudes.  We  have  about  as 
high  mountains  as  they  have  in  the  East  and  my  farm  is  bounded  on 
two  sides  by  the  largest  “mountains”  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  We 
call  them  hills.  You  would  call  them  bumps. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  is  the  height  of  the  mountains  near  your  ranch, 
Mr.  Smith? 

Mr.  Smith.  My  house  is  8,020  feet  above  sea  level  and  I  consider 
my  good  friend  here  a  flatland  farmer. 
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Mr.  Hill.  The  top  of  the  peaks  in  your  area  would  be  12,000  to 
14,000? 

Mr.  Smith.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Now  that  we  have  the  height  of  the  mountains  cov¬ 
ered,  let  us  get  back  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Tewes.  Everybody  concedes  everything  is  up  in  the  air  in 
Colorado. 

Would  there  be  any  Public  Law  480  if  there  were  no  surpluses?  Do 
I  misunderstand  that  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  would  think  not,  but  that  is  not  the  whole  of  the 
story.  There  are  surpluses  and  we  are  using  them  and  I  think  there  is 
a  real  point  about  their  aid  to  our  foreign  policy.  They  certainly  help 
us  not  to  have  to  rely  on  dollar  appropriations  for  things  that  are 
mighty  useful,  if  we  can  get  the  funds.  I  wish  Mr.  Smith  could  have 
the  opportunity — and  rather  quickly  if  I  can  breeze  through  2  or  3 
pages  of  this — to  turn  over  to  him  because  I  think  he  has  the  kind  of 
testimony  Congress  is  entitled  to  hear  from  somebody  who  has  looked 
at  his  problems  on  the  spot,  all  over  the  world.  I  am  glad  we  have 
somebody  running  that  shop  who  goes  out  to  look  at  it  and  see  what  is 
wrong  as  well  as  what  is  right. 

I  would  like  to  convey  to  you  at  the  outset  just  what  Mr.  Herter  has 
said  in  his  letter.  I  am  sure  many  of  you  who  are  old  colleagues  of  his 
will  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  is  a  genuine  deprivation  for  him  not 
to  be  able  to  be  here.  lie  has  had  to  cancel  out  a  lot  of  things  of  crucial 
importance  to  handle  other  things  as  Acting  Secretary. 

If  I  can  summarize  just  a  few  of  the  points  in  these  letters  they  will 
help  with  setting  the  whole  problem. 

The  first  letter  that  I  will  deal  with  is  from  Mr.  Herter  to  the  chair¬ 
man.  I  will  read  2  or  3  things  because  they  are  the  only  ones  I  think 
you  need  to  have.  In  the  first  place  he  feels  that  support  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendments  relating  to  a  wider  use  of  foreign  currencies  in  our 
educational  programs  with  other  countries  that  the  Senate  proposed 
is  very  important  and  he  hopes  that  the  amendments  noted  above  and 
in  annex  A  of  my  submission  for  the  record  that  you  have  before  you 
will  pass. 

They  give  aid  particularly  and  specially,  almost  entirely,  to  these 
American-sponsored  schools.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
about  the  fact  that  the  30  or  40  schools  of  some  importance  and  the 
hundreds  of  smaller  schools  and  colleges  that  have  a  religious  basis  all 
over  the  place,  in  Latin-America  as  well  as  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  of  the  Middle  East,  are  about  as  important  as  any  American 
investment.  They  stem  from  missionary  enterprise  and  missionary 
zeal  in  many  cases  and  they  have  paid  the  greatest  dividends,  not  in 
money,  but  in  a  true  picture  of  America,  and  in  friends. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  in  mind  colleges  like  Roberts  College  in 
Istanbul  and  the  American  University  in  Beirut? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  and  the  American  Institute  at  Bologna.  It  has 
done  a  wonderful  job  in  Italy.  I  think  Congressman  Anfuso  is  well 
acquainted  with  it.  There  is  also  the  broad  support  by  the  use  of 
Public  Law  480  foreign  currencies  for  exchange  of  persons,  beyond 
this  proposed  additional  aid  of  American  schools  abroad,  authority 
which  ICA  already  has  under  sections  (e)  and  (g)  of  104  of  the  basic 
act  to  afford  assistance  to  selected  educational  institutions  abroad, 
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especially  those  that  train  civil  servants  and  technicians  and  the  people 
who  have  to  run  these  countries  to  keep  them  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Communists,  that  will  enable  them  to  provide  training  in  administra¬ 
tive,  vocational  and  technical  education  essential  to  the  economical 
development  of  the  less  developed  countries. 

In  Mr.  Mann’s  letter  he  supplements  that  by  two  or  three  points 
I  hope  the  committee  will  note.  You  will  note  in  his  letter  of  May  5 
to  Mr.  Cooley  that  the  Department  believes  disposal  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  under  the  act  not  only  serves  important  foreign  policy  ob¬ 
jectives  but  his  letter  emphasizes  that  the  bulk  of  our  title  I  sales  is 
to  underdeveloped  countries,  many  of  which  have  serious  foreign 
exchange  problems.  We  could  not  really  deal  with  them  by  direct 
appropriation  without  an  enormous  increase  in  the  cost  to  the  tax¬ 
payer. 

I  agree  fundamentally  with  Mr.  Poage  in  saying  that  this  is  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy.  There  is  no  question  it  is.  It  is  not 
only  a  source  of  emergency  help  in  different  periods  provided  by 
Public  Law  480  commodities  under  this  and  under  title  II  as  well  and 
in  some  cases  by  the  barter  provisions  of  title  III.  The  Department 
feels,  as  Mr.  Mami  emphasized,  that  we  can  contribute  to  the  economic 
development  through  foreign  currency  holdings  not  only  under  sec¬ 
tion  (e),  which  contains  the  Cooley  amendment  in  that  section,  which 
is  for  foreign  economic  development,  but  through  section  (g)  which 
deals  with  loans — and  in  many  cases  loans  are  feasible — providing  not 
only  the  long  run  objective  of  strengthening  their  basic  economy  but 
also  to  provide  the  basis  for  continued  political  stability  in  these 
countries. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  last  point,  Basic  political  stability 
is  obviously  the  first  ingredient  of  economic  development.  You  can¬ 
not  have  self-help  in  these  countries  unless  people  can  invest  capital 
with  some  assurance,  not  only  Americans  but  the  people  in  tlie^e- 
countries  themselves.  Let  us  ask  how  do  you  think  an  Indonesian 
or  even  an  Indian  feels  about  the  future  of  his  investments  security? 
I  would  not  like  to  mention  other  countries  unless  it  were  off  the  rec¬ 
ord,  because  some  are  too  obvious.  You  can  see  that  unless  you  have 
stability  ahead  you  do  not  have  the  capability  either  of  resisting  Com¬ 
munist  infiltration  or  making  long  rim  plans  of  capitalist  develop¬ 
ment  and  free  institutions. 

1  he  Chairman.  Congressman  Poage  and  I  have  some  substan¬ 
tiating  evidence  on  that  statement.  We  had  the  Minister  of  Finance 
of  one  of  the  countries  tell  us  it  was  absolutely  ridiculous  for  America 
to  make  money  available  in  that  country  unless  America  was  prepared 
to  see  to  it  that  it  was  used  in  the  way  we  intended  it  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Poage.  He  said,  “I  hope  you  will  put  strings  on  it”. 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mi.  Wint  Smith.  Is  it  not  also  true  not  one  of  those  countries 
teaches  the  free  enterprise  system,  it  is  all  socialism  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  No. 

Mr.  Wint  Smith.  Name  one. 

Mr.  Elliott.  South  Korea,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  Iraq  are  getting 
good  training  m  this  and  so  is  Pakistan.  You  are  right  that  we  are 
up  against  one  of  the  worst  kinds  of  stacked  deals  that  ever  was  in 
many  parts  of  the  world  in  the  Marxian  penetration  of  a  great  many 
of  these  countries.  We  try  to  combat  that.  In  other  words,  what  we 
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are  up  against  is  something  where  the  dice  have  been  loaded  by  in¬ 
tellectuals  trained  in  Moscow  and  by  the  apparatus  Moscow  has  put 
to  work  by  penetrating  the  school  system  and  the  universities. 

I  would  not  question  that  because  every  summer  at  the  Harvard 
summer  school  I  see  these  people  come  over  here  from  all  over  the 
world  and  they  are  heavily  infected,  even  the  people  who  are  friendly 
to  us,  with  this  basic  Marxian  ideology.  I  do  not  question  that.  But 
we  are  trying  to  counter  it.  It  is  a  fact.  We  want  to  deal  with  it. 
Fortunately  there  are  some  exceptions. 

May  I  just  point  out  that  the  second  major  point  in  Mr.  Mann’s 
letter  is  that  heretofore  we  have  had  very  “grave  difficulties”  this  is 
a  confession  from  the  Department  with  economic  development  because 
there  has  been  a  large  backlog  of  foreign  currencies  that  have  not  been 
put  to  use.  Nobody  is  trying  to  do  that  more  than  Mr.  Smith,  here. 
I  will  turn  over  to  him  shortly  to  tell  you  about  it.  Steps  are  being 
taken,  as  Mr.  Mann  says  “to  remedy  this  situation.”  Simultaneous 
negotiation  of  the  sales  and  loan  agreements  (which  permits  you 
to  get  the  best  deal),  “are  now  taking  place.”  This  results  in  a  much 
larger  amount  of  local  currencies  developing  and  being  made  available 
for  use  in  these  countries,  which  the  United  States  is  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  direct  or  at  least  help  to  direct  toward  fruitful  ends.  As  Mr. 
Mann  says,  this  should  help  materially  to  widen  utilization,  training, 
and  to  finance  economic  development  projects. 

Third,  the  education  and  training  of  people  within  these  countries 
is  a  necessary  part  of  foreign  economic  development.  I  have  already 
made  the  point  that  it  is  impossible  to  have  real  economic  development 
without  stability,  without  conditions  under  which  investment  is  possi¬ 
ble.  This  point  is  spelled  out  in  annex  B  of  our  submission  to  you. 

The  only  kind  of  economic  progress  which  you  can  really  achieve  is 
one  in  which  economic  development  has  to  require  trained,  skilled, 
and  semiskilled  workers,  administrators,  teachers  of  these  techniques, 
and  technicians.  This  has  been  usefully  undertaken  under  some 
aspects  already  in  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  under  Public  Law 
480.  It  is  now  possible  under  the  act  under  sections  (e)  and  (g) .  But 
in  our  view  it  has  not  been  done  adequately  and  not  enough  currencies 
have  gone  to  that  kind  of  productive  self-help  without  which  we  can¬ 
not  get  these  people,  if  I  can  use  this  expression  without  offense,  off 
our  backs.  The  burden  on  the  United  States  will  be  lightened  to  the 
degree  that  they  can  help  themselves  by  trade,  not  aid.  The  Biblical 
injunction  is  to  bear  one  another’s  burdens,  but  it  says  “one  another’s.” 
I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  scriptural  controversy  but  it  seems  clear 
that  is  a  reciprocal  kind  of  business.  The  more  we  can  get  them 
to  help  us  as  well  as  themselves,  the  better. 

The  record  should  be  made  clear  that  this  use  of  Public  Law  480 
for  education  has  support  not  only  in  the  State  Department  and  ICA 
but  by  Congress  which  has  provided  in  Public  Law  480  local  cur¬ 
rencies  such  a  valuable  tool.  If  I  may  say  so,  departing  from  my  re¬ 
marks  a  moment,  that  you  and  others — I  believe  Mr.  Poage  was  either 
on  the  Colmer  committee  or  Plerter  committee - 

The  Chairman.  He  joined  us  there  and  Mr.  Hill,  too. 

Mr.  Elliott.  He  will  remember — you  see,  I  had  the  honor  to  serve 
as  staff  man  for  the  Colmer  committee  and  staff  director  for  the 
Herter  committee — you  will  remember  what  my  instructions  were: 
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From  the  first  of  the  postwar  period  the  Congress  was  far  more 
prescient  in  this  matter  than  the  administration  to  see  that  every¬ 
thing  done  in  this  foreign  aid  direction  was  aimed  toward  creating 
self-help  among  and  in  these  countries.  The  productivity  teams  put 
in  by  the  ECA  were  put  in  at  the  suggestion  of  Congress.  And  this 
was  only  a  first  step.  I  think  the  record  has  never  appropriately 
showed  the  creative  role  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
played  in  forcing  policy  along  these  lines  by  demanding  a  longer 
term  provision  and  planning  to  lift  these  foreign  recipients  of  aid 
beyond  grant  aid  to  sound  loans  and  trade. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Mr.  Herter’s  resolution  in  1947  that 
antedated  the  Marshall  proposals  by  several  months.  It  was  Mr.  J ohn 
Vorys’  Subcommittee  No.  2  report,  if  I  may  say  so,  that  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  laid  out  the  whole  scheme  of  the  ECA  in 
June  1947.  It  was  Mr.  Simpson  and  that  great  fellow  whose  picture 
I  am  happy  to  see  there,  Cliff  Hope,  a  truly  fine  and  great  American — 
your  former  chairman  of  this  committee,  who  between  them  in  Rus¬ 
sia  took  handfulls  of  sprouted  wheat  and  showed  them  to  the  guides 
who  were  taking  us  around  and  said,  this  doesn’t  look  like  well-planned 
economy  to  us.  The  wheat  was  ruined,  it  had  been  stacked  uncovered 
and  allowed  to  sprout  and  rot.  We  have  had  some  wheat  spoilage 
ourselves  but  never  on  that  scale — if  we  saw  a  fair  sample  of  collective 
farming.  Congressmen  were  looking  at  the  facts  themselves. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  across  is  this :  This  interest  in  self-help 
is  the  basic  note  that  I  have  tried  to  introduce  in  this  testimony.  The 
Colmer  committee  members  felt  that  better  agriculture  turning  away 
from  armaments  would  make  Russia  too  far  less  dependent  on  the 
$6  billion  loan  Stalin  was  asking,  which  the  committee  was  unwill¬ 
ing  to  consider  for  approval.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  read  you 
the  rest  of  my  prepared  testimony  because  you  have  been  kind  enough 
to  allow  us  to  come  here  and  put  it  on  the  record,  and  Mr.  Smith  ought 
to  get  his  wish  soon.  I  do  want  to  say  two  things  before  I  turn 
over  to  Mr.  Smith. 

I  will  be  glad  to  supply  my  testimony  as  written  here  for  the  record 
if  you  like,  I  can  also  give  you  if  you  want  it — and  I  have  brought 
along  with  me— an  analysis  of  what  the  Communists  are  doing  in 
training  these  people  from  the  excolonial  and  even  presently  colonial 
countries,  not  only  in  Moscow,  not  only  by  sending  out  Communists 
to  selected  countries  in  whole  teams,  carefully  trained  with  the  lan¬ 
guages,  with  the  ethnography,  with  the  linguistics,  and  so  forth,  the 
blueprint  for  the  conquest  of  Africa  which  the  Moscow  rulers  have 
published  in  their  Ethnographic  Institute  would  operate  through 
penetrating  the  Sudan  and  Ethiopia  should  be  a  warning  to  us.  They 
move  in  and  get  hold  of  the  key  people  in  the  schools  and  set  up  their 
party  apparatus  in  the  administration. 

The  weaknesses  of  these  systems  are  that  they  have  not,  newly 
emerging  from  colonialism,  developed  a  governing  group  able  to 
govern,  even  to  do  the  simplest  things,  to  make  a  budget,  to  insist 
upon  the  kind  of  personnel  policy  that  is  not  completely  riddled  with 
favoritism.  Nobody  can  change  that  overnight.  But  we  must  prevent 
them  losing  to  Communist  subversion  by  default  if  we  are  going  to 
lick  the  Communists  in  this  struggle  for  the  over  1  billion  people 
involved  in  this  third  sector  of  the  world.  You  must  remember  we 
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have  about  COO  million  people,  or  less,  in  the  democracies  of  highly 
developed  capitalist  and  advanced  countries  in  the  world,  including 
Japan.  The  Russians  and  Chinese  Communists,  control  over  960 
million.  I  do  not  know  how  much  COO  million  Chinese  count  for  at  this 
stage  of  the  world’s  development,  but  they  have  in  history  and  may 
again.  China  and  Russia  control  over  a  third  of  the  world’s  popula¬ 
tion  against  our  one-fifth.  The  remainder,  over  a  billion,  live  mainly 
in  these  underdeveloped  countries.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  million 
of  those  people  or  more  have  just  emerged  from  colonialism.  There 
are  still  about  150  million  under  various  forms  of  colonial  tutelage. 
As  a  personal  view,  I  think  some  of  them  will  have  to  remain  colonies 
for  a  while  until  they  can  become  fitted  for  self-government  and  inter¬ 
national  responsibility.  I  do  not  think  you  can  take  away  all  colonial 
control,  say,  in  Africa,  from  the  Sahara  down  to  the  Rhodesia,  with¬ 
out  creating  a  vacuum.  You  may  have  to  have  trusteeships,  but  you 
will  need  outside  tutelage. 

We  are  trying  to  rescue  this  part  of  the  world  from  penetration 
which  would  turn  over  to  communism  the  natural  resources  of  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  Some  of  you  gentlemen  may  know  of  my 
concern  with  that  problem  of  our  long-run  dependence  from  the 
War  Production  Board  days,  when  I  had  to  handle  all  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  and  stockpiles. 

Mr.  Hill.  W1  lat  cooperation  are  you  accepting  from  countries  like 
Britain?  Could  you  name  some  of  the  countries  that  really  help  in 
this  fundamental  matter  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  We  count  on  trade  to  import  our  needs.  Other  types 
of  special  resistance  to  communism,  like  SEATO,  I  think  I  would 
hesitate  to  give  you  on  the  record.  "What  we  are  trying  to  do  and  will 
have  to  do  is  get  experts  as  we  have  at  Harvard  in  Sir  Hamilton 
Gibbs.  We  do  not  have  many  people  in  this  country  who  know  Arabic 
and  Moslem  cultures  as  he  does.  We  have  to  learn  to  be  better  than 
the  British,  ultimately,  we  prayerfully  hope. 

Off  the  record,  please. 

Mr.  Hill.  Olf  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Elliott.  Now,  sir,  as  to  our  need  for  linquists  and  other 
specialists  who  can  work  with  these  people  in  their  own  lands,  as  the 
Soviet  agents  do,  I  could  go  back  on  the  record. 

The  Chairman.  It  occurs  to  me  your  ideas  might  be  very  well  put 
into  the  report  rather  than  necessitate  any  amendment  to  the  law. 

Mr.  Elliott.  We  do  not  have  to  have  any  amendments  to  offer,  but 
we  would  like  your  approval  of  the  amendments  the  Senate  lias 
offered  to  section  104. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Senate  amendments  pertaining  to 
the  sub  ject  you  are  discussing  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  That  is  right.  S.  3240,  amending  section  104  (Public 
Law  480)  which  under  section  104  adds  section  (k).  I  have  given 
the  explanation  about  that  more  fully  in  annex  A  that  you  have  before 
you,  and  I  hope  will  print  as  part  of  my  testimony. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  do  think  that  is  a  good  amend¬ 
ment  in  the  Senate  bill  ? 

Mr.  E  lliott.  Yes,  and  anything  you  can  do  in  the  record  to  clarify 
your  support  for  this  basic  principle - 
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The  Chairman.  Do  us  the  favor,  since  we  have  an  enormous  burden, 
of  drafting  some  language  for  our  report. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  will  be  happy  to  try  to. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  am  glad  the  chairman  brought  out  that  point  because 
there  are  at  least  five  very  important  changes  that  the  gentlemen 
are  proposing  to  our  bill. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  take  final  action  today. 
I  wanted  Dr.  Elliott  to  state  whether  he  thought  it  was  necessary  for 
us  to  amend  the  law  or  whether  we  could  take  care  of  some  or  all  of 
the  suggestions  in  a  report. 

Mr.  Elliott.  You  could  take  care  of  all  the  clarifications  of  the 
record  in  the  report.  This  is  as  much  an  internal  matter  for  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  executive  as  anything  else.  This  legislative  intent  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  things  Congress  does.  When  it  is  in  the 
law  everybody  in  the  Government  has  to  pay  attention  to  it.  You 
have  something  like  what  was  said  yesterday  about  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture;  responsibility  is  pinned  on  him  for  a  specific  function, 
and  he  has  to  be  responsible,  and  so  on. 

I  want  to  be  clear  that  the  Senate  amendments  I  am  talking  about 
in  S.  3420,  which  will  have  to  be  made  an  amendment  to  the  law,  I 
think,  and  -which  this  committee,  I  hope,  will  accept,  are  to  sec¬ 
tion  104  of  Public  Law  480,  explained  in  annex  A  which  I  have  given 
you.  This  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Riley,  the  Director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Educational  Exchange  Service  of  the  State  Department. 
These  help  these  American  institutions.  Beyond  that  we  do  not  need 
changes  in  the  law.  The  law  itself  contains  under  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  provisions  ample  legal  scope  for  sections  (e)  and  (g)  of 
104.  What,  the  Department  has  reported  to  you,  as  policy,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  the  record  of  the  intent  of  Congress  is  all  that  is  really 
required  to  allow  people  to  operate  and  get  over  any  disputed  or 
doubtful  points. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  that  on  page  2  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir,  of  S.  3420. 

Mr.  Poage.  Line  13  ? 

Mr.  Elliott.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  S.  3420,  line  13.  Really  from  line 
5  through  line  21.  I  am  not  up  here  for  the  other  amendments  con¬ 
tained  in  S.  3420.  You  see  section  303.  We  do  not  have  any  compe¬ 
tence  on  that  point. 

The  Chairman.  Dr.  Elliott,  we  shall  insert  your  prepared  state¬ 
ment  in  the  record  at  this  point. 

(Mr.  Elliott’s  prepared  statement  follows :  ) 

Statement  of  Dr.  William  Y.  Elliott,  Consultant  to  the  Under  Secretary 

of  State,  Department  of  State 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the  House,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  present  to  the  committee  Mr.  James  Smith,  Director  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration,  his  legal  counsel,  Mr.  Leonard  Soccio ; 
and  Mr.  Russell  Riley,  Director  of  the  International  Educational  Exchange 
Service. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  add  to  the  testimony  that  you  have 
had,  not  only  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  various  interested  parties, 
but  from  the  Department  of  State  itself,  on  some  aspects  of  this  problem  of 
possible  amendments  to  Public  Law  480. 

I  want  to  convey  to  you  at  the  outset  what  the  chairman  has  already  read  into 
the  record  through  a  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Christian 
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Herter  whom  many  of  you  know  as  a  former  colleague  here  in  the  House  how 
much  he  regretted  not  being  able,  himself,  to  come  before  this  committee.  As  you 
know,  he  has  been  acting  as  Secretary  of  State  and  has  had  to  deal  with  many 
very  important  matters  that  have  called  him  away  from  engagements  that  he 
had  already  made.  He  has  asked  me  to  express  to  you  personally  his  regret  at 
not  renewing  some  old  friendships. 

May  I  start  off,  Mr.  Chairman,  by  summarizing  a  few  of  the  points  in  the  letters 
that  have  been  written  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  State  Department  by  the  Under 
Secretary  and  by  Assistant  Secretary  Mann.  You  will  notice  in  the  letter  of 
May  8  from  the  Under  Secretary,  Mr.  Herter,  to  Chairman  Cooley,  that  the 
essential  points  which  Mr.  Herter  stresses  as  being  of  particular  interest  to  the 
Department  of  State,  and  to  those  agencies  whose  policies  it  is  instructed  to  bring 
into  line  with  our  basic  national  foreign  policy,  such  as  ICA  and  USIA,  are  two : 

1.  “Support  of  the  proposed  amendments  relating  to  a  wider  use  of  foreign 
currencies  relating  to  our  educational  programs  with  other  countries” ;  and 

2.  The  broad  “support  for  use  of  Public  Law  480  foreign  currencies  for 
exchange  of  persons,  aid  of  American  schools  abroad,  and  assistance  to 
selected  educational  institutions  abroad  that  will  enable  them  to  provide 
training  in  administrative,  vocational,  and  technical  education,  essential  to 
the  economic  development  of  the  less  developed  countries.” 

I  am  here  to  explain,  if  you  will  permit  me,  the  basis  of  that  emphasis  and 
to  answer  any  questions  that  I  can,  after  a  very  brief  presentation. 

In  Mr.  Mann’s  letter,  in  addition  to  giving  the  support  of  the  Department  to 
the  testimony  which  you  had  previously  heard  from  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  a  renewal  of  the  act,  there  are  three  points  of  emphasis  which  I  think 
need  to  be  given  as  general  background  for  the  Department’s  own  concern.  You 
w’ill  note  from  his  letter  of  May  5  to  the  chairman,  which  is  inserted  in  the 
record,  that  the  Department  believes  that  the  disposal  of  surplus  commodities 
under  the  act  serves  important  foreign  policy  objectives.  In  explaining  the 
attitude  of  the  Department  on  these  points,  Mr.  Mann’s  letter  emphasizes  (1) 
that  the  bulk  of  our  title  I  sales  is  to  underdeveloped  countries,  many  of  which 
have  serious  foreign  exchange  problems.  It  is  not  only  emergency  help  in  diffi¬ 
cult  periods  that  is  provided  by  Public  Law  480  commodities  under  this  and 
under  title  II  as  well,  and  in  some  cases  by  the  barter  provisions  of  title  HI. 
The  Department  feels,  as  Mr.  Mann  has  emphasized,  that  we  can  contribute  to 
economic  development  through  foreign  currency  loans  under  section  104G  of  the 
act  “providing  not  only  the  long-run  objective  of  strengthening  their  basic  econ¬ 
omy  but  also  to  provide  the  basis  for  continued  political  stability  in  these 
countries.”  Both  of  these  aspects  of  economic  development  are  essential  if  we 
are  to  have  better  potential  customers  for  United  States  products. 

The  second  major  point  that  I  would  like  to  draw  to  your  attention  in  Mr. 
Mann’s  letter  is  that  heretofore  we  have  had  grave  difficulties  in  connection  with 
economic  development  because  there  has  been  a  large  backlog  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  that  for  various  reasons  have  not  been  put  to  use.  As  Mr.  Mann  indi¬ 
cates  in  his  letter,  “steps  are  being  taken  to  remedy  this  situation  and  simul¬ 
taneous  negotiation  of  the  sales  and  loan  agreements  is  now  taking  place.”  This 
results  in  a  much  larger  amount  of  the  local  currencies  which  are  developing  be¬ 
ing  made  available  for  use  in  these  countries  which  the  United  States  is  in  a 
better  position  to  direct,  or  at  least  to  help  to  direct.  As  Mr.  Mann  says,  this 
should  help  materially  in  effecting  wider  utilization  of  foreign  currencies  to 
finance  economic  development  projects. 

The  third  point  is  that  the  education  and  training  of  people  within  these 
countries  (also  stressed  in  Mr.  Herter’s  letter)  is  a  necessary  part  of  foreign 
economic  development.  It  is  impossible  to  have  any  real  economic  development, 
unless  the  countries  themselves  have  governments  that  can  maintain  stability 
and  the  conditions  under  which  investment  and  business  developmet  are  possible. 
More  than  that,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  have  the  kind  of  economic  progress  which 
is  the  essential  measure  of  economic  development  without  training  skilled  and 
semiskilled  workers,  administrators,  teachers,  and  technicians.  As  Mr.  Mann’s 
letter  makes  clear,  this  has  already  been  usefully  undertaken  under  some  aspects 
of  the  use  of  foreign  crrencies.  The  record  should  be  made  even  clearer  that 
this  use  has  a  priority  for  attention  and  support  not  only  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  International  Cooperation  Administration,  but  by  the  Congress 
which  has  provided  in  Public  Law  480  local  currencies  such  a  valuable  tool  in 
helping  others  to  help  themselves  and  ultimately  reduce  the  burden  which  this 
country  presently  carries  for  the  free  world  through  its  aid  and  loan  programs. 
I  would  like  to  quote  the  last  paragraph  of  Mr.  Mann’s  letter  to  summarize  one 
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other  related  point,  covered  by  the  Senate  amendments  which  the  Department 
welcomes : 

“The  Department  has  a  particular  interest  in  the  utilization  of  Public  Law  48d 
foreign  currencies  for  its  educational  exchange  program.  It  would  like  to  extend 
those  uses  as  provided  in  S.  3420  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  Section  2  of  the  Senate 
bill  will  permit  more  effective  use  of  these  currencies  for  educational  exchanges 
and  assistance  in  support  of  American  educational  institutions  and  activities 
abroad.  The  Department  will  be  glad  to  furnish  such  further  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  as  the  committee  may  desire  concerning  the  nature  and  contemplated  scope 
of  these  activities.” 

The  amendments  which  the  Department  supports  are  a  very  useful  complement 
to  the  powers  already  available  through  the  Public  Law  480  act  under  sections 
E  and  G.  The  Senate  amendments  to  104H  and  104K  (sec.  2A  and  2B,  respec¬ 
tively,  of  S.  3420)  are  included  as  approved  in  this  submission  of  the  Department. 
Comments  concerning  the  proposed  amendments  to  Public  Law  480  in  these  two 
sections  H  and  K  of  104  are  also  appended  as  annex  A.  It  should  be  noted 
that  K  is  a  new  section  which  the  Senate  proposes  to  add  to  the  act. 

The  particular  merit  of  these  amendments  is  that  they  strengthen  the  American 
institutions  which  have  done  such  valuable  work  in  instances  like  the  one  at 
Bologna  in  Italy  and  the  others  in  the  less  developed  countries,  like  Roberts 
College  in  Turkey  and  the  American  University  in  Beirut,  to  name  only  3  of  the 
best  examples  out  of  20  to  30  institutions  of  some  importance  which  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  types  of  education  in  which  the  Under  Secretary  has  expressed 
particular  interest  on  behalf  of  the  Department. 

A  very  great  authority  on  Turkey  recently  gave  to  me  as  his  personal  judgment 
an  estimate  that  50  percent  of  the  important  leaders  of  Turkey  since  the  period 
of  Ataturk,  Kemal  Pasha,  had  had  some  training  at  Roberts  College  in  Istanbul. 
To  increase  the  use  of  this  college  is  very  important,  as  has  been  recognized  by 
grants  already  given,  utilizing  in  some  instances  Public  Law  480  funds.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  American  foundations  have  already  made  substantial  gifts  to 
Roberts  College  amounting  to  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  in  the  last  year. 
Very  much  the  same  thing  could  be  said  about  the  American  University  at  Beirut, 
with  the  addition  of  the  fact  that  some  five  to  six  hundred  people  are  to  be 
trained  there  and  over  400  are  now  being  trained  from  various  parts  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  and  chiefly  from  Moslem  countries,  including  Pakistan  with,  I  believe,  a 
few  from  India  and  Indonesia.  The  vital  necessity  of  training  leaders  who  are 
able  to  detect  and  reject  and  counter  Communist  subversion  and  organization  for 
each  government,  as  well  as  training  for  technical  and  supporting  services  and 
industries,  could  hardly  have  a  more  vital  contribution  than  is  being  made  by 
these  American-sponsored  institutions.  I  have  used  them  simply  as  probably  the 
best  known  examples  in  that  region. 

It  is  equally  important,  however,  to  buttress  the  general  economic  development 
of  all  the  underdeveloped  countries  by  underpinning  with  education  in  selected 
national  training  institutes  the  material  resources  with  the  necessary  human 
resources.  The  energy  and  character  and  skill  of  the  people,  and  especially  of 
their  natural  leaders,  is  the  determining  factor  in  defeating  the  systematic  and 
insidious  efforts  of  Communist  encroachment  and  domination.  Congress,,  from 
the  earliest  postwar  studies  which  I  know  you  shared  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
Colmer  committee,  and  so  did  the  former  chairman  of  this  committee,  Clifford 
Hope,  and  others  of  those  present  members  including  Mr.  Simpson  from  Illinois 
and,  I  believe,  Mr.  Poage  from  Texas,  was  insistent  upon  the  necessity  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  kind  of  training  and  background  to  help  people  help  themselves  as 
an  essential  prerequisite  for  effective  American  aid.  It  is,  I  think  you  most  of 
all  as  the  author  of  the  Cooley  amendment  would  agree  from  the  record  that  has 
been  produced  in  this  committee  and  elsewhere  in  Congress,  a  losing  battle  to 
dump  gifts  on  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  them.  Nothing  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  to  create  the  kind  of  skills  and  basic  attitudes  and  stability  in  the 
government  that  goes  with  training  enough  leaders,  not  only  in  management  and 
administration,  but  in  techniques  that  are  necessary  for  a  modern  economy  and 
for  any  adequate  development. 

The  scope  of  the  Russian  effort  to  supply  this  sort  of  training  to  selected 
countries  which  they  are  trying  to  penetrate  has  now  become  genuinely  alarming 
and  is  increasing.  I  would  be  glad  to  give  some  figures  for  the  record  on  this 
if  you  desire.  It  is  not  only  by  sending  thousands  of  Russian  technicians  who 
speak  the  languages  and  operate  quietly  and  effectively  to  promote  the  kind  of 
Moscow  controlled  order  that  Russia  is  developing  in  certain  areas  of  the  world, 
which  I  should  prefer  to  discuss  off  the  record,  if  at  all.  More  than  that,  Russia 
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is  beginning  to  offer  to  set  up  technical  institutions  and  do  large  scale  training 
of  people  from  some  of  these  underdeveloped  countries  not  only  in  Moscow  but 
on  the  ground  as  in  Burma,  for  example. 

If  we  fail  to  counter  this  effort  in  an  adequate  way,  we  can  lose  the  cold  war 
without  having  ever  had  a  military  engagement.  The  peoples  of  the  world  now 
split  roughly  into  three  camps:  the  960  million  people  who  are  in  one  way  or 
another  dominated  by  the  Sino-Soviet  bloc,  roughly  one-third  of  the  world’s 
population ;  the  600  million  people  of  highly  developed  couutries  of  Europe,  the 
British  Commonwealth  and  Japan,  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  world’s  population  ;  and 
the  final  third  group  of  about  1  billion  people,  700  million  of  them  of  whom  have 
achieved  independence  from  western  colonial  control  and  150  million  of  whom  are 
still  living  under  colonial  status. 

The  fate  of  these  two  last  groups  may,  of  course,  be  decided  if  we  default,  by 
falling  to  Soviet  military  domination.  But  their  future  may  also  be  decided 
and  our  own  economic  future  along  with  it  (and  possibly  our  political  future,  too, 
as  Mr.  Khruschev  threatens)  if  we  do  not  restrain  this  area  of  freedom  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  world  which  these  people 
occupy. 

I  would  like  to  ask  to  append  to  the  record  annex  B  to  this  testimony  the  ra¬ 
tionale  of  the  use  by  ICA  of  Public  Law  480  funds  for  education  under  104  E  and 
G.  In  essence,  we  hope  that  the  committee  will  make  clear  in  these  hearings  its 
support  of  the  request  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  an  expansion  of  the 
use  of  these  funds,  a  high  priority  of  national  policy,  for  the  kinds  of  education 
in  particularly  the  underdeveloped  areas  that  I  quoted  at  the  outset  from  Secre¬ 
tary  Herter’s  letter. 

May  I  summarize  by  saying  that  the  Department  supports  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  and  hopes  that  this  committee  will  incorporate  them  as  an  extension  of 
the  powers  that  are  already  available,  particularly  to  the  ICA  under  its  economic 
development  programs  for  aiding  education  abroad  in  selected  countries  where 
Public  Law  480  funds  are  available.  The  authorizations  of  several  sections,  but 
particularly  104E,  which  contains  the  Cooley  amendment  and  104G  for  loans 
for  economic  development  funds  carry  with  them  necessarily  the  ability  to  use 
those  funds  for  the  training  without  which  these  funds  might  be  relatively  in¬ 
effectively  used. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  record  of  the  committee  on  these  hearings  will  make 
clear  the  congressional  approval  of  this  use,  for  the  types  of  education  purposes 
and  economic  development  which  will  be  possible  under  the  existing  act,  extended 
for  some  cultural  exchange  purposes,  these  amendments  proposed  by  Senate 
3240. 

I  will  close  with  a  statement  of  United  States  policy  which  I  am  sure  repre¬ 
sents  the  consensus  of  all  the  agencies  which  are  concerned  with  Public  Law  480. 
The  support  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  essential  to  implement 
this  policy  in  order  to  counter  Communist  penetration  and  subversion  in  these 
uncommitted  and  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  world. 

POLICY  STATEMENT 

The  United  States  must  attempt  to  help  others  to  help  themselves.  It  cannot 
create  strength  without  assisting  in  educating  the  human  leadership  that  is 
necessary  to  the  use  of  all  material  resources.  To  this  end  the  use  of  the  great 
instrument  which  Public  Law  480  affords  (under  all  three  titles)  in  many  areas 
of  the  world  can  help  to  produce  stability  and  economic  growth.  Particularly 
in  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  free  world,  we  must  increase  political  stability 
by  educating  their  leaders  in  the  way  that  we  have  done  in  the  Philippines,  and 
Vietnam,  as  well  as  in  South  Korea.  This  calls  especially  for  much  expanded 
training,  both  in  administrative  and  technical  skills  and  in  the  other  requisite 
education,  particularly  to  produce  the  high  level  manpower  that  can  achieve  in 
the  long  run,  broader  progress.  This  is  both  the  best  and  the  cheapest  help 
we  can  give  them.  It  calls  further  for  special  sustained  efforts  at  least  to 
help  in  educating  a  growing  number  of  technically  competent  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  leaders  for  these  countries,  capable  of  resisting  Communist  subversion  and 
penetration. 

In  the  long  run,  we  must  have  not  only  the  support  for  the  top  layer  of 
leaders — this  now  too  thin  layer  in  these  ex-colonial  countries.  We  must  have  an 
education  system  that  helps  to  avoid  the  failures  of  a  government  that  cannot 
deal  with  the  simplest  matter  of  public  administration  or  of  appropriations 
control  through  its  legislators  and  of  public  finance  and  taxation  and  budgets. 
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In  other  words,  we  are  going  to  have  to  assist  in  creating  modei-n  techniques 
and  technology  and  to  that  end  bring  to  bear  help  in  training  them  to  run  a 
modern  system  through  better  use  also  of  public  information  as  well  as  general 
organization.  We  have  not,  perhaps,  adequately  used  the  resources  of  the 
mass  media  of  communication — for  example,  the  use  of  movies,  TV,  and  radio. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  we  still  have  marked  superiority  over  the  Soviet  in 
the  possibility  of  their  intelligent  use,  provided  we  help  the  leaders  of  these 
countries  themselves  to  understand  their  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have,  I  hope,  not  imposed  on  your  time.  I  am  open  for 
questions,  and  so  are  the  gentlemen  with  me,  whom  I  introduced.  I  hope  also1 
that  I  have  conveyed  to  you  not  only  the  genuine  concern  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  but  of  the  whole  executive  branch  of  the  Government  to  carry  out  what 
was  originally  a  mandate  from  Congress  itself,  namely,  to  help  others  to  help 
themselves.  This  is  the  surest  way  to  reduce  the  burden  that  we  have  to  carry 
by  getting  others  to  take  up  their  own  burdens  and  help  us  ultimately  with 
ours.  A  prosperous  and  free  world  can  only  result  if  we  tackle  it  on  this  scale 
and  with  the  necessary  determination.  Public  Law  480  can  afford  a  great  engine 
for  this  self-help  in  the  cold  war — the  protracted  war  of  free  against  slave 
systems. 

Annex  A.  Comments  Concerning  Proposed  Amendments  to  Public  Law  480,. 

Sections  104  (h)  and  104  (k) 

EXCHANGES  UNDER  104  (H)  (SEC.  2  (A),  S.  3420) 

1.  The  amendment  to  section  104  (h)  as  contained  in  section  2  (a)  of  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  3420)  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  generated  by  title  I 
sales  in  financing  exchanges  under  Public  Law  402,  80th  Congress  (Smith-Mundt 
Act).  These  currencies  are  now  available  for  exchanges  under  Public  Law  584, 
79th  Congress  (Fulbright  Act),  and  this  proposed  amendment  simply  permits 
their  use  to  help  finance  exchanges  of  urban  and  farm  youth  and  leaders  and 
specialists  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry.  The  amendment  is 
needed  because  the  existing  law  restricts  use  of  the  funds  to  participants  who  are 
engaged  in  academic  activities  and  are  affiliated  with  an  educational  institution. 

LEADERS  AND  SPECIALISTS— TEEN-AGERS — FARM  YOUTH 

Experience  with  the  exchange-of-persons  program  over  the  years  indicates  that 
there  is  much  merit  in  bringing  well-selected  leaders  and  youth  to  the  United 
States  to  witness,  at  firsthand,  our  democratic  way  of  life.  This  program  has 
been  highly  effective  in  winning  friends,  respect,  and  understanding  for  our  land 
and  our  people.  At  the  same  time,  it  develops  knowledge  and  skills  that  can  be 
applied  in  the  improvement  of  the  home  countries  of  the  participants,  Through 
this  proposed  amendment,  the  Department  could  finance  the  transportation  costs 
of  about  200  leaders  and  specialists  and  about  170  highly  impressionable  urban 
and  farm  youth  from  countries  where  these  foreign  currencies  could  conceivably 
become  available. 

ASSISTANCE  UNDER  104  (K)  (SEC.  2  (B)  OF  S.  3420) 

2.  The  addition  of  the  new  subsection  (k)  permits: 

(a)  Assistance  to  existing  American-sponsored  educational  institutions 
abroad,  with  special  reference  to  those  engaged  in  vocational,  professional, 
scientific,  and  technological  education.  These  institutions  can  play  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  helping  the  people  of  other  countries  to  help  themselves. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  enable  the  Department  to  aid  American- 
sponsored  schools,  such  as  the  American  school  in  New  Delhi.  This  school 
and  others  like  it  could,  through  foreign-currency  assistance,  expand  their 
facilities  to  accommodate  substantial  numbers  of  foreign  students,  and  thus 
have  a  greater  impact  in  gaining  understanding  and  respect  for  us  abroad. 

(b)  Financial  assistance  in  support  of  seminars  abroad  in  American  sub¬ 
jects  :  The  proposed  amendment  would  permit  the  bringing  together  of  Ameri¬ 
can  teachers  and  professors  abroad  to  give  intensive  instruction  and  training 
to  foreign  nationals  in  subjects  such  as  American  history,  literature,  and 
language.  The  cost  of  bringing  together  groups  of  foreign  teachers  of  Eng¬ 
lish  or  American  history  for  such  instruction  will  be  relatively  inexpensive 
compared  with  the  cost  of  bringing  them  to  this  country.  At  the  same  time, 
use  can  be  made  of  the  facilities  of  foreign  governments  and  institutions. 
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The  Department  has  already  aided  seminars  to  some  extent  when  held  in 
American-sponsored  institutions  and  it  has  assisted  by  making  available  for 
the  short  periods  of  the  seminars  American  professors  or  scholars  already  abroad 
on  exchange  grants.  The  Department  would  continue  this  where  possible,  but 
in  addition  it  could  support,  under  this  amendment  to  section  104  (k)  amend¬ 
ment,  a  number  of  desirable  seminars  in  Public  Law  480  countries  where  funds 
might  become  available.  These  special  conferences  can  be  held  at  a  very  modest 
expense,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  participants  are  generally  from  the  country 
in  which  the  conference  is  held  or  from  a  neighboring  country,  and  the  American 
lecturers  are  selected  from  American  professors,  lecturers,  and  researchers 
already  in  the  host  country  or  in  neighboring  countries  under  the  Smith-Mundt 
and  Fulbright  programs.  The  principal  costs,  therefore,  would  include  adminis¬ 
trative  costs  of  the  conference,  living  costs  for  participants  attending  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  travel  costs  for  lecturers  or  participants  from  neighboring  countries. 
Much  could  be  accomplished  at  a  modest  cost,  totally  in  foreign  currencies. 

(c)  Financial  assistance  in  support  of  chairs  of  American  studies  in  se¬ 
lected  educational  institutions  abroad  will  help  to  meet  a  real  need.  Oppor¬ 
tunities  exist  for  placing  American  and  American-trained  teachers  and  pro¬ 
fessors  in  educational  institutions  abroad.  As  teachers  assigned  to  these 
schools,  they  will  have  a  continuing  effect  in  the  educational  process  of  foreign 
nationals.  This  will  provide  a  means,  and  in  many  cases  perhaps  the  oidy 
means,  of  giving  these  people  some  understanding  of  the  United  States  and 
our  culture. 

The  Department  believes  that  through  the  establishment  in  foreign  educational 
institutions  of  professorships  and  teaching  positions  for  subjects  pertaining  to  the 
United  States  it  would  be  able  to  implement  projects  which  would  engender 
binational  support  and  produce,  over  the  years,  a  cumulative  effect  toward  an 
ever-increasing  understanding  of  the  United  States.  For  example,  this  requested 
amendment  would  permit  the  Department’s  working  with  a  foreign  university, 
in  a  country  where  a  Public  Law  480  agreement  has  been  negotiated,  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  “Chair  of  American  Studies’’  and  filling  it  with  an  American  or  a  foreign 
professor  trained  in  the  American  way. 

Annex  B.  Use  by  ICA  of  Public  Law  480  Funds  fob  Education, 
Section  104  (E  and  G) 

I.  RATIONALE 

A.  Basic  assumptions 

The  basic  resource  of  any  country  is  the  energy,  character,  and  skill  of  its 
people.  Little  can  be  done  with  material  resources  until  this  basic  resource  is 
brought  to  a  level  of  development  where  skills  and  motivations  are  sufficient 
and  basic  attitudes  are  appropriate  to  carry  through  and  maintain  economic  and 
political  progress.  To  achieve  successful  development,  developing  countries  must 
reshape  their  fundamental  social  institutions  to — 

1.  Make  educational  opportunity  widely  available. 

2.  Achieve  good  public  administration  under  a  government  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people. 

3.  Stimulate  individual  and  group  initiative  and  harness  it  to  the  advancement 
of  the  general  good. 

B.  The  relationship  of  education  to  economic  development 

1.  No  country  can  undertake  industrial  development  without  an  adequate  sup¬ 
ply  of  skilled  workers  to  support  such  development.  It  is  the  task  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  to  produce  these  skilled  workers. 

2.  No  country  can  develop  its  natural  resources  without  trained  professionals 
in  the  field  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and  science.  A  country  must  look  to 
education  to  produce  such  professionals. 

3.  No  country  can  achieve  economic  development  without  a  corps  of  well- 
trained  administrators  and  managers.  Education  must  accept  the  responsibility 
of  training  such  public  leaders.  Consequently,  ICA  would  use  Public  Law  480 
currency  for  nondollar  costs  of  educational  projects  in  the  same  general  fields 
covered  by  dollar-financed  projects. 

II.  EXPANSION  AND  SHIFTS  IN  EMPHASIS 

Expanded  teacher  education  programs  are  indicated  if  we  are  to  seriously 
attack  the  basic  problem  and  if  we  are  to  keep  pace  with  the  growing  demands 
for  more  and  better  education  at  all  levels.  To  do  this  we  must  place  increased 
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emphasis  on  the  following  examples  of  fields  of  activities  where  Public  Law  480 
funds  would  be  a  valuable  supplement  to  present  ICA  projects : 

1.  In-service  teacher  training  programs  in  order  to  upgrade  the  overwhelming 
numbers  of  teachers  who  are  inadequately  prepared. 

2.  Preservice  teacher  training  programs  in  order  to  supply  an  adequate  num¬ 
ber  of  trained  schools  administrators  and  teachers. 

3.  Secondary  teacher  training  programs  in  order  to —  . 

(a)  Raise  the  level  of  educated  citizenry  to  provide  informed  participa¬ 
tion  and  leadership  in  the  newly  independent  nations,  bridging  the  gap 
between  the  elite  and  the  masses  of  people. 

(b)  Prepare  candidates  for  colleges,  universities,  and  the  new  scientific 
and  technical  courses  on  a  selective  basis  and  approved  standards. 

(c)  Help  eliminate  subversive  foreign  nationals  who  dominate  the  high- 
school  staffs  in  some  countries. 

4.  Making  teaching  more  attractive  by  means  of — 

(a)  Provision  of  incentives  which  will  stimulate  retention  and  growth  of 
staff  able  to  train  others. 

(b)  An  accelerated  building  program  which  would  include  not  only  class¬ 
rooms  but  housing  for  teachers  where  necessary,  especially  for  American 
or  other  technicians  and  specialists. 

5.  Greater  attention  must  be  given  to  developing  and  encouraging  long-range 
planning,  definition  of  problems,  better  organization  and  better  administration. 

6.  Urban  as  well  as  rural:  higher  and  secondary  as  well  as  primary  educa¬ 
tion  must  receive  more  attention  in  order  to  insure  well-balance  impact  will  be 
iuqcIg 

7  Regional  conferences  and  workshops:  Programs  of  leadership  training 
should  be  encouraged  for  Ministry  personnel,  supervisors,  inspectors  and  heads 
of  institutions  and  private  organizations. 

8  Increased  production  and  utilization  of  educational  materials  :  Greater  em¬ 
phasis  should  be  placed  on  the  production  of  flexible  materials,  such  as  booklets, 
experience  charts,  and  school  newspapers  as  a  means  of  meeting  the  widespiead 
need  for  educational  materials.  Films  and  TV  and  radio  should  be  used  in 
appropriate  instances,  particularly  for  teacher  training. 

9.  Higher  education :  We  need  to  direct  attention  to  improvement  of  college 
and  university  administrative  practices  as  well  as  to  upgrading  of  departmental 
academic  work.  In  the  “battle  for  the  minds  of  men,”  greater  emphasis  needs 
to  be  given  to  education  at  this  level,  in  science,  in  government,  in  economic  and 
political  affairs. 

10.  Women  and  youth :  Much  more  emphasis  should  be  given  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  women  and  out-of-school  youths  in  these  rapidly  developing 
nations. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  make  any 
statement  you  may  desire  to  present  now. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  think  Mr.  Hill  asked  me  a  question  off  the  record 
about  cooperation  from  other  countries.  Shall  I  answer  that  first? 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  wish  to  go  off  the  record  ?  I  think  it  might 
be  better. 

Mr.  Smith.  All  right. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

Mr.  Dixon.  What  are  the  advantages  of  immediate  action  on  this 
bill  and  also  of  extending  it  until  1960  instead  of  just  for  1  year? 

Mr.  Hill.  I  asked  that  same  qeustion  awhile  ago  and  Dr.  Elliott 
answered.  I  thought  you  were  here. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  tried  to. 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  did  not  mention  about  extending  it  to  1960. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  tried  to  answer  that,  sir,  but  I  may  have  left  out 
the  answer  to  the  latter  part  of  your  question.  I  would  be  glad  to  be 
explicit.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Department  position  on  this  is  and 
I  am  not  in  position  to  testify  for  the  Department  on  this  because  it 
is  outside  my  briefing  on  it.  Mr.  Mann  or  somebody  would  have  to 
give  you  the  official  view  about  extending  the  act  to  1960.  But  per- 
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sonally  T  can  see  nothing  wrong  with  facing  the  obvious  facts  of  life 
that  we  are  going  to  have  farm  surpluses  as  far  as  anybody  can  rea¬ 
sonably  foresee  for  some  time. 

It  would  seem  to  be  better  to  have  a  considered  policy  to  plan  on  for 
several  years.  It  seems  to  me  the  planning  aspect  of  this  thing  is  very 
important  to  counter  what  we  are  up  against  with  the  Russians.  I 
know  Mr.  Smith  has  this  problem,  and  I  am  sure  Mr.  Riley  could 
testify  to  his  annual  worries  about  getting  people  who  can  go  abroad 
if  he  has  to  tell  them  in  June  or  July  when  they  are  going.  They 
cannot  make  plans.  This  kind  of  thing  on  a  longer  term  basis  would 
be  helpful. 

As  to  the  immediacy  of  it,  I  thought  I  was  categorical  in  my  answer 
to  Mr.  Hill;  yes. 

Mr.  Dixon.  May  I  hear  a  statement  from  Mr.  Riley  about  his  incon¬ 
venience  on  any  further  delay ' 

Mr.  Riley.  We  have  of  course  certain  provisions  in  Public  Law  480 
now  that  we  use  in  the  educational  exchange  program.  These  partic¬ 
ular  provisions  in  section  2  (a)  of  S.  3420  are  additional  provisions 
which  will  permit  us  to  get  into  the  nonacademic  type  of  exchanges, 
farm  youth,  teen-age  program,  agricultural  leaders,  people  like  that, 
and  also  the  second  part  of  section  2  dealing  with  the  seminars  and 
aid  to  schools  will  get  into  the  very  thing  Congressman  Poage  was 
talking  about,  teaching  English,  English  seminars,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Are  you  setting  up  those  plans  now  assuming  we  might 
pass  it  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes;  we  are  getting  in  touch  with  our  embassies 
throughout  the  world,  finding  what  schools  can  be  aided  under  these 
provisions,  what  schools  are  eligible  for  the  aid  and  making  plans  of 
that  type.  We  are  anticipating  it. 

Air.  Dixon.  Under  Fulbright  you  have  to  deal  with  school-con¬ 
nected  people,  students  or  faculty. 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Dixon.  One  of  the  amendments  you  would  like  us  to  put  in  this 
bill  is  that  you  be  permitted  to  take  farm  youth,  for  instance,  from 
foreign  countries  and  bring  here  and  our  farm  youth  and  send  to  other 
countries ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  correct.  That  is  in  section  2  (a). 

Mr.  Dixon.  You  do  that  through  the  amending  of  this  bill  through 
the  Smith-Mundt  Act. 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes.  I  think  it  is  imperative  because  these  agricultural 
surpluses  are  building  up,  foreign  countries  are  interested  in  the 
exchange  provisions  of  the  agreements  and  to  the  extent  we  can  extend 
them  to  the  nonacademic  it  is  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Poage.  Would  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  Would  you  do  that  now  whether  under  this  program  or 
another  ?  I  want  to  be  clear  on  what  the  program  is.  I  have  seen  in 
a  number  of  foreign  countries,  met  American  farm  boys  there,  living 
there  a  year.  I  know  they  send  some  here.  Under  what  program  is 
that  carried  out? 

Mr.  Riley.  Those  are  private  programs.  They  are  having  consid¬ 
erable  difficulty  in  buying  international  transportation.  Our  aim  is 
to  help  these  private  programs,  international  farm  youth  exchange,  to 
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offset  some  of  the  transportation,  it  is  expensive  to  bring  an  Indian 
boy  here  and  send  an  American  boy  to  India. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Another  section  in  the  Senate  amendment  is  that  you 
can  take  industrial  leaders,  leaders  of  any  type,  even  though  not  school 
connected,  and  exchange  them. 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  right.  For  example,  the  Minister  of  Finance 
who  was  mentioned  or  the  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee. 
Those  people  are  now  brought  on  appropriated  dollar  funds.  Our 
hope  is  we  may  use  480  funds  for  these  short-term,  high-level  exchange 
travels.  We  can  do  it  now  where  we  have  the  Fulbright  program 
where  we  have  an  executive  agreement  with  the  Government,  but  we 
cannot  handle  the  leader  and  specialist  and  teen-age  type  of  thing 
under  the  Fulbright  program. 

Mr.  Dixon.  This  people-to-people  communication  is  the  very  thing 
we  want  to  help  win  the  cold  war  and  bring  about  peace,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.  It  helps  set  up  a  climate  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  that  is  friendly  toward  the  United  States  by  and  large,  certainly 
better  understanding.  I  talked  with  a  very  prominent  newspaperman 
from  Rhodesia  2  days  ago,  had  lunch  with  him.  He  was  talking  about 
the  resources  of  north  and  south  Rhodesia  where  he  is  from.  He 
said,  “I  am  sophisticated,  I  am  well  read,  I  have  read  a  lot  about 
America,  but  unless  I  came  here  and  saw  the  country  I  just  could 
not  realize  it.  I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  people  in  this  country, 
but  I  understand  them  and  I  can  certainly  report  and  do  my  editorial 
writing  much  more  intelligently.” 

Mr.  Dixon.  Another  amendment  is  to  aid  these  American  schools 
to  give  them  a  big  boost. 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  right.  These  vocational  and  other  schools. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Like  i  n  Turkey  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  to  establish  workshops  to  teach  our  way  of  living 
in  all  those  foreign  countries  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  a  simple  amendatory  provision.  It  is  in  this 
new  104  (k)  proposed  in  section  2  (b)  of  S.  3420.  That  would  per¬ 
mit,  where  we  have  Americans  abroad  now  teaching  under  the  various 
programs,  bringing  them  together  at  a  central  point,  and  bringing  the 
teachers  of  those  countries  together  for  a  3-  or  4-week  seminar  on 
English  language  or  other  subjects,  to  save  the  cost  of  transporting 
those  people  here.  This  is  something  we  could  do  with  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  completely  and  put  these  agricultural  surpluses  to  what  I  think 
is  very  good  use. 

Mr.  Dixon.  And  establish  chairs  in  the  universities  for  teachers  of 
American  history  and  social  science,  et  cetera  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  use  our  own  American-sponsored  schools  and  insti¬ 
tutions  and  support  also  these  chairs  of  American  studies  in  the 
national  schools.  It  is  a  very  desirable  provision. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Do  you  know  of  any  opposition  to  these  amendments 
from  any  Government  agency  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  do  not.  In  connection  with  the  question  asked  earlier 
about  how  much  of  this  should  be  charged  to  the  State  Department, 
this  committee  will  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  we  bring  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  a  statement  of  the  money  we 
expect  to  spend  and  thej^  take  that  into  consideration  in  making  our 
annual  appropriation. 
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Mr.  Elliott.  I  think  Mr.  Poage  will  be  particularly  interested  in 
this.  Mr.  Riley  knows  more  about  it  than  I,  and  can  add  points  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Poage ’s  question  that  1  could  not  answer. 

Mr.  Riley.  Only  yesterday  when  Mr.  Cannon’s  committee  reported 
out  the  educational  exchange  bill,  the  report  mentioned  these  Public 
Law  480  currencies.  The  committee  takes  cognizance  of  them.  The 
budget  schedules  we  submit  to  the  Congress  are  considered  in  great 
detail  by  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Rooney's  subcomittee.  The  commit¬ 
tee  knows  dollar  for  dollar,  country  by  country,  exactly  where  these 
480  funds  are  being  used.  While  they  are  not  subject  to  appropria¬ 
tion,  the  committee  takes  them  into  consideration,  the  report  men¬ 
tioned  them,  specifically  the  one  that  came  out  yesterday. 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  either  Dr.  Elliott  or  Mr.  Smith 
knows  of  any  opposition  to  these  amendments  and  if  their  Department 
is  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  all  these  five  suggestions  in  the  form 
of  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill. 

Mr.  Elliott.  Those  sections  we  just  talked  about,  yes,  sir;  I  know 
of  none  whatever.  I  gather  their  passage  was  unanimous  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  Riley.  Unanimous  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Smith. 

Mr.  Wint  Smith.  I  want  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  will  not.  I  wish 
to  acquiesce  in  what  Mr.  Poage  said  about  teaching  English  in  Puerto 
Rico.  They  cannot  even  talk  to  you  in  English  in  the  university 
down  there.  It  is  a  strange  thing  to  me  that  in  Puerto  Rico  you  al¬ 
ways  see  the  American  flag  about  a  foot  lower  than  the  Puerto  Rico 
flag  on  another  flagpole. 

You  go  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  We  have  had  them  a  comparatively 
short  time,  but  in  every  shop  window  you  see  “I labia  Espanol.”  All 
the  natives  speak  it.  There  must  be  reason  for  it.  Puerto  Rico  is 
the  greatest  place  where  socialism  has  failed  of  any  place  in  the 
world  that  I  know  and  the  Amarican  taxpayer  put  it  in  and  they  are 
still  operating  down  there. 

Mr.  Smith,  when  you  say  the  American  taxpayer  has  been  taken  for 
a  ride  down  in  Puerto  Rico,  I  did  not  read  this  from  books,  I  have 
been  there  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Elliott.  I  think  Mr.  Smith  of  ICA  has  made  clear  that  the 
ICA  does  not  have  any  responsibility  for  Puerto  Rico  and  that  he  is 
entirely  sympathetic  to  teaching  English.  Could  you  let  him  make 
his  testimony? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  proceed  with  your  statement. 

Mr.  Smith.  I  appreciate  very  much  this  opportunity  to  make  a 
brief  statement  in  connection  with  Mr.  Herter’s  letter  which  I  am  here 
to  support,  although  as  Director  of  ICA  we  do  not  have  a  direct  in¬ 
terest  in  the  legislation.  ICA  already  has  the  necessary  authority. 

However,  the  effort  which  the  State  Department  will  make  under 
this  proposed  legislation  supplements  some  of  the  work  ICA  is  doing 
and  this  additional  effort  on  the  part  of  the  State  Department  we  con¬ 
sider  very  important.  It  deals  principally  with  education  as  you 
know. 

We  have  found  in  our  efforts  to  build  up  the  economy  of  the  various 
countries  in  which  we  are  working,  we  found  that  education  is  the 
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essential  base.  In  some  countries  there  are  already  educational  facil¬ 
ities  available,  many  of  which,  I  think  we  should  be  very  proud  to 
acknowledge,  were  originally  sponsored  by  American  interests. 

However,  a  lot  of  those  facilities  have  run  down  and  deteriorated  to 
a  considerable  extent  due  to  the  ever  increasing  costs  of  running  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  The  libraries  are  running  down,  the  books  are  in 
bad  shape,  there  are  not  as  many  books  as  are  necessary  for  the  students 
in  the  various  universities.  The  laboratories  are  in  somewhat  the 
same  condition.  I  have  seen  this  personally  at  several  of  the  univer¬ 
sities  which  are  American-sponsored  and  which  bring  us  a  great  reputa¬ 
tion  abroad.  I  am  thinking  particularly  of  Roberts  College  in  Turkey 
and  of  the  American  University  at  Beirut  among  others. 

I  feel  we  can  do  a  tremendous  job  there  by  helping  out  in  renewing 
their  physical  facilities. 

In  other  countries,  the  less  developed  or  newly  independent  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  world,  there  are  practically  no  educational  facilities.  Yet 
if  we  in  ICA,  using  the  funds  which  Congress  has  appropriated  to  help 
these  countries  develop  their  economic  independence,  we  must  develop 
the  educational  base  there  from  which  the  general  economy  can  spring. 
I  think  this  is  really  the  essential  foundation  to  our  work,  that  is,  a 
broad  educational  base. 

Finally,  I  strongly  believe  that  in  these  days  where  so  much  of  the 
world’s  attention  has  been  unfortunately  focused  on  military  arma¬ 
ments,  there  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  go 
ahead  and  continue  its  lead  in  sponsoring  education  throughout  the 
free  world.  I  believe  we  can  generate  a  fine  and  great  renewed  effort 
in  the  educational  field. 

I  do  not  feel  that  this  is  something  that  comes  out  of  the  Soviet  work 
of  recent  months  and  years  in  this  field.  I  think  it  is  something  that  is 
traditionally  American.  We  have  been  well  ahead  of  the  Soviet  in 
the  field.  We  started  this  many  years  ago.  I  think  it  would  be  a 
fatal  mistake  on  our  part  to  let  the  Soviet  get  anywhere  near  us  in 
this  activity. 

I  also  feel  very  certain  that  with  a  modest  initiating  effort  on  our 
part  in  many  of  these  countries  we  could  generate  a  very  much  larger 
and  long-term  effort  on  the  part  of  the  countries  themselves.  This  is 
in  keeping  with  our  principle  of  stimulating  self-help  in  these  newly 
developed  countries. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  this  opportunity  to  say  this. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  for  your  appearance.  Any  further 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Dixon.  Two  years  ago  I  believe  Mr.  Riley  appeared  here  and 
asked  for  a  little  liberalization  in  the  Fulbright  Act.  I  believe  maybe 
in  2  minutes  he  could  give  us  a  summary  of  how  this  has  borne  fruit, 
first  concerning  the  number  of  additional  countries  that  it  has  reached 
and  those  he  plans  to  have  it  reach,  second  the  number  of  Fulbright 
fellows  and  scholars  appointed  and  any  other  projected  programs  that 
lie  might  have  under  that  liberalization. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Mr.  Riley. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  am  delighted  to  talk  to  this  point  because  2  years  ago 
this  committee  did  authorize  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  funds  for  the 
Fulbright  program.  Since  that  time,  $18  million  have  been  allo¬ 
cated  to  the  Fulbright  program,  which  is  an  exchange  program  of 
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students,  teachers,  professors,  and  advanced  research  people.  This 
$18  million  we  plan  to  spend  over  an  8-year  period.  We  spent  $75,000 
in  1956;  we  spent  $937,200  in  1957 ;  this  year  we  are  spending  $3,253,- 
000  in  14  countries;  and  next  year  we  are  planning  to  spend  $5,725,- 
000 — these  are  in  foreign  currencies — in  23  countries. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  have  been  sending  American  students  to  foreign 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  We  have  been  sending  American  students,  teachers,  and 
professors  and  bringing  people  here  also. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  cannot  bring  them  here? 

Mr.  Riley.  We  pay  the  international  travel  and  the  universities 
and  schools  in  this  country  pay  their  other  expenses,  by  and  large.  In 
my  budgeting  for  the  foreign  professors  I  budget  for  only  34  percent 
of  the  cost,  and  most  of  that  is  in  foreign  currency.  The  other  66  per¬ 
cent  is  borne  by  our  colleges  and  universities.  And  all  of  this  is  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  making  our 
annual  appropriation. 

As  we  see  it  right  now,  we  will  be  spending  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$5  to  $7  million  a  year  of  these  Public  Law  4S0  funds  for  the  Ful- 
bright  program  which  was  authorized  by  this  committee  a  couple 
years  ago. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  putting  a  burden  on  our  own  institutions. 

Mr.  Riley.  The}^  like  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  did  not  ask  that.  You  are  putting  a  burden  on 
our  educational  institutions  and  what  benefit  is  derived  by  the  in¬ 
stitutions  themselves  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  an  interesting  thing  and  something  I  have 
thought  a  lot  about,  and  I  get  a  lot  of  reports  on  it  from  colleges  and 
universities.  I  was  out  at  the  University  of  Kansas  a  few  months  ago 
and  Dr.  Murphy,  the  head  of  that  university,  was  talking  about  the 
number  of  foreign  students  there.  lie  said  the  fraternities  and  sorori¬ 
ties  were  giving  them  board  and  room  and  various  local  organizations 
were  giving  them  spending  money.  By  and  large  the  institutions  like 
these  foreign  students  for  the  reason  they  enrich  the  institution,  they 
are  good  people  to  speak  before  the  Lions  Club,  PTA,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Poage.  Does  not  the  larger  number  of  these  foreign  students  go 
to  Western  and  Southern  instiutions? 

Mr.  Riley.  I  furnished  a  very  detailed  report  to  the  Congress  about 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  on  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  want  to  know  what  the  report  says.  I  want 
to  know  if  that  is  true  that  the  larger  number  of  the  foreign  students 
go  to  western  and  southern  institutions. 

Mr.  Riley.  They  do. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  the  larger  percentage  you  send  abroad  come  from 
northeastern  institutions  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  They  do  not. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  did  put  out  a  detailed  report  on  that  a  couple  years 
ago  and  you  showed — I  forget  what  the  figures  were,  but  New  York 
had  about  200  and  Texas  about  15  when  Texas  should  have  had  about 
half  as  many  as  New  York.  Is  that  not  correct  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  substantially  correct  but  not  exactly  correct. 
The  facts  are  that  our  distribution  of  both  foreign  and  American 
students  follows  very  closely  the  distribution  of  educational  institu- 
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tions  in  the  country.  Naturally  in  a  place  where  you  have  many 
universities  you  have  a  bigger  percentage,  and  where  you  have  fewer 
universities  you  have  a  smaller  percentage. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  it  is  like  two  men 
who  owned  a  cow  and  one  wanted  the  back  half  to  do  the  milking 
and  the  other  would  have  the  front  half  and  have  to  do  the  feeding. 
Is  it  not  true  the  southern  and  western  institutions  are  doing  the 
feeding  whereas  the  eastern  institutions  are  doing  the  milking? 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  Let  us  see  what  the  figures  show. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  with  me  but  I  am  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  subject  and  the  percentage  of  people  who  apply 
and  get  grants  is  just  as  favorable  m  the  State  of  Texas  as  in  New 
York,  both  going  and  coming.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  a  man 
on  the  Board,  Bob  Storey  of  SMU.  Pie  is  on  the  Fulbriglit  Board 
that  does  the  selecting. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  does  not  prove  anything. 

Mr.  Riley.  That  proves  we  have  distribution  on  our  Board  and 
the  thing  that  you  are  worrying  about  just  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  in  fact  it  is  true  that  there  are — I  do  not  remember 
exactly  what  it  was  but  it  was  something  like  10  times  as  many  from 
New  York  as  from  Texas — there  is  no  such  difference  in  population. 
New  York  is  less  than  twice  the  size  of  Texas  populationwise. 

Mr.  Riley.  There  is  this  difference,  and  this  is  where  you  have  to 
draw  your  correlation :  If  those  figures  you  gave  are  correct,  I  lay 
you  10  to  1  the  educational  institution  population  of  New  York  is 
10  to  1  over  Texas. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  it  is,  I  have  no  complaint.  The  ratio  is  probably 
higher  in  the  East,  the  percentage  of  the  population  that  attend  col¬ 
lege,  but  I  doubt  that  there  is  any  such  disparity  as  shows  up  in  these 
figures.  Let  us  get  the  actual  figures.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are 
necessarily  wrong,  but  certainly  I  am  wrongly  informed  if  some  great 
disparity  does  not  exist,  and  I  think  it  does  exist,  and  if  it  does  exist 
then  I  hope  you  will  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  Riley.  It  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  program  very  defi¬ 
nitely,  and  we  worked  very  diligently  to  get  the  spread.  Eighty-five 
percent  of  the  foreign  students  depend  on  scholarships,  so  the  institu¬ 
tions  that  give  the  scholarships  get  more  of  the  foreign  students. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  have  just  told  us  the  percentage  that  go  to  south¬ 
ern  and  western  universities  is  larger  than  the  percentage  that  go  to 
the  eastern  universities,  yet  the  eastern  universities  can  better  afford 
to  take  care  of  foreign  students  than  the  southern  and  western  uni¬ 
versities.  The  eastern  universities  are  not  carrying  the  burden. 

Mr.  Riley.  If  what  you  say  is  true  they  are  not  carrying  the  burden. 
We  have  to  depend  on  the  institutions  to  support  these  foreign  stu¬ 
dents. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  just  told  us  the  larger  percentage  of  these  foreign 
students  went  to  southern  and  western  universities  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  it  is  putting  the  burden  on  these  southern  and 
western  universities  out  of  proportion. 

Mr.  Riley.  They  are  asking  for  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  may  be  true,  but  they  are  carrying  the  burden.  In 
other  words,  the  rich  and  the  wise  and  the  good  in  New  England - 
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Mr.  Hill.  Leave  off  the  last. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  they  said. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  was  born  and  raised  west  of  the  Mississippi,  so  1  can 
see  your  outlook.  We  are  doing  everything  we  can  and  I  commend 
that  report  to  you  to  read  because  it  is  a  very  detailed  report,  and 
after  we  submitted  it  the  question  was  raised  in  the  Senate  Appropri¬ 
ations  Committee  and  we  got  a  pat  on  the  back  for  it,  which  we  seldom 
get  from  an  appropriations  committee. 

Mr.  Poage.  This  committee  has  a  responsibility  as  well  as  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Appropriations  Committee  and  I  want  to  see  where  it  stands  now. 
I  do  not  mean  for  you  to  tell  us  right  now,  but  you  can  tell  us  later 
where  we  stand  right  now. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  certainly  can.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  within  6  weeks 
you  will  get  another  semiannual  report  on  this. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  wish  you  would  find  out  and  insert  for  our  record 
substantially  where  these  students  are  located,  both  the  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  where  the  come  from,  and  where  the  American  students  come 
from  that  go  abroad. 

Mr.  Riley.  With  pleasure. 

(The  data  referred  to  above  are  as  follows :) 

Department  of  State  International  Educational  Exchange  Service 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  number  of  United  States  citizens,  by  State, 
who  received  grants  under  the  international  educational  exchange  program  to 
study,  teach,  lecture,  or  conduct  research  abroad  during  the  1957  fiscal  year. 
Also  shown  is  the  number  of  foreign  nationals  placed  in  each  State  for  similar 
educational  purposes.1 

Grants  to  United  States  citizens  were  awarded  on  the  basis  of  nationwide 
competitions.  The  distribution  of  grants  by  States  is  directly  related  to  the 
spread  of  applications,  which  are  submitted  by  individuals  in  the  States.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  residents  of  the  New  England  and  North 
Atlantic  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  accounted  for  2,886  of  the  7,149 
applications  received  (40  percent)  and  were  awarded  610  of  the  1,563  grants 
made  (39  percent).  Residents  of  Texas  presented  195  applications  and  re¬ 
ceived  31  grants — in  other  words,  about  1  out  of  6  applicants  were  successful. 
This  ratio  compares  favorably  with  residents  of  New  Jersey  who  presented  299 
applications  and  received  52  grants,  residents  of  Pennsylvania  who  presented 
383  applications  and  received  66  grants,  and  residents  of  New  York  who  presented 
1,246  applications  and  received  257  grants — in  other  words,  about  1  out  of  5 
applicants  were  successful. 

The  chart  also  shows  that  institutions  in  the  New  England  and  North  Atlantic 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia  received  1,053  of  the  2,697  foreign  grantees 
(40  percent).  In  considering  the  ratio  between  the  number  of  United  States 
citizens  from  each  State  who  received  grants  and  the  number  of  foreign  nationals 
placed  in  each  State,  it  may  be  noted  that  Texas  (31  United  States  grantees,  86 
foreign  grantees)  compares  favorably  with  such  States  as  Massachusetts  (86 
United  States  grantees,  242  foreign  grantees),  Michigan  (54  United  States 
grantees,  177  foreign  grantees),  and  the  District  of  Columbia  (22  United  States 
grantees,  69  foreign  grantees) . 


1  The  chart  does  not  include  a  tabulation  of  leaders  and  specialist  grantees,  since  they 
do  not  usually  carry  out  their  work  at  educational  institutions. 
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International  Educational  Exchange  Activities 

Fiscal  year  1957  analysis  of  guaranties  by:  (a)  State  of  residence  of  American 
citizens;  ( b )  States  in  which  foreign  nationals  carried  out  their  projects 


United  States  citizens,  grants  for— 


Foreign  nationals,  grants  for— 


State  orjTerritory 

Uni¬ 

versity 

study 

Teach¬ 

ing 

Univer¬ 
sity  lec¬ 
turing  or 
advanced 
research 

Total 

Uni¬ 

versity 

study 

Teach¬ 
ing  1  and 
teacher 
develop¬ 
ment 

Univer¬ 
sity  lec¬ 
turing  or 
advanced 
research 

Total 

Alabama _ 

5 

3 

3 

11 

5 

2 

3 

10 

1 

5 

6 

8 

4 

12 

10 

1 

1 

12 

8 

1 

9 

California _ _ _ 

62 

52 

61 

175 

116 

28 

61 

205 

Colorado _ 

12 

2 

2 

16 

30 

20 

5 

55 

Connecticut _ 

24 

12 

16 

52 

56 

9 

19 

84 

3 

2 

2 

7 

2 

2 

1 

5 

Florida _ _ 

13 

5 

7 

25 

15 

4 

2 

21 

9 

2 

11 

10 

1 

11 

4 

1 

5 

1 

1 

41 

12 

26 

79 

127 

47 

31 

205 

18 

9 

17 

44 

74 

7 

11 

92 

13 

6 

8 

27 

27 

2 

2 

31 

Kansas _ _ _ 

14 

5 

5 

24 

62 

3 

1 

66 

Kentucky _ 

7 

3 

7 

17 

8 

2 

2 

12 

10 

3 

13 

16 

6 

22 

4 

6 

1 

11 

9 

1 

10 

16 

4 

6 

26 

21 

2 

20 

43 

Massachusetts _ 

48 

17 

21 

86 

160 

29 

63 

242 

18 

13 

23 

54 

81 

74 

22 

177 

Minnesota _ 

20 

8 

13 

41 

54 

3 

12 

69 

7 

1 

2 

10 

1 

1 

Missouri _ 

9 

5 

6 

20 

35 

2 

6 

43 

7 

1 

8 

4 

4 

Nebraska _ _ _ 

6 

3 

4 

13 

11 

1 

1 

13 

2 

1 

3 

5 

3 

2 

10 

5 

1 

6 

29 

9 

14 

52 

35 

26 

21 

82 

6 

4 

10 

4 

4 

New  York... _ 

155 

31 

71 

257 

268 

29 

68 

365 

North  Carolina _ 

14 

10 

6 

30 

32 

2 

5 

39 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

Ohio  _  . 

28 

9 

14 

51 

71 

28 

10 

109 

14 

3 

2 

19 

8 

1 

9 

9 

4 

7 

20 

30 

30 

31 

13 

22 

66 

93 

5 

25 

123 

Rhode  Island _ _ 

5 

2 

5 

12 

9 

2 

6 

17 

4 

2 

3 

9 

3 

1 

4 

8 

2 

] 

11 

7 

6 

4 

17 

24 

23 

2 

49 

Texas  _ 

14 

4 

13 

31 

48 

30 

8 

86 

Utah 

5 

1 

4 

10 

12 

12 

5 

2 

2 

9 

4 

3 

7 

Virginia _ 

12 

5 

8 

25 

19 

8 

1 

28 

Washington _ _ _ 

6 

18 

9 

33 

37 

41 

5 

83 

8 

1 

1 

10 

4 

1 

5 

Wisconsin _ 

27 

7 

11 

45 

44 

2 

14 

60 

3 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

3 

2 

2 

District  of  Columbia _ 

12 

5 

5 

22 

33 

31 

5 

69 

1 

5 

6 

1 

1 

5 

S 

American  residing  outside 

1 

1 

Combination  of  States  (for- 

9 

12 

37 

58 

Total _ 

796 

315 

452 

1,563 

1,738 

489 

470 

2,697 

1  Represents  States  in  which  grantees  taught  for  a  year  in  elementary  or  secondary  schools  or  spent  3 
months  of  specialized  training  at  universities. 


Mr.  Hill.  In  my  own  school  at  Fort  Collins,  now  called  the  Colo¬ 
rado  State  University,  there  are  a  number  of  teachers,  not  only  pro¬ 
fessors  but  teachers,  going  abroad. 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  should  show  that  in  your  report. 
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Mr.  Riley.  I  will  show  the  entire  population  going  and  coming. 

Mr.  Dixox.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  ask  for  another  bit  of  infor¬ 
mation,  how  many  did  you  have  in  the  exchange  program  in  1957  and 
1958,  and  how  many  do  you  estimate  for  1959  ? 

Mr.  Rilev.  Are  you  speaking  of  only  the  Public  Law  480  part  or 
the  entire  program  ? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  know  it  would  be  hard  for  you  to  figure  the  Public 
Law  480  alone,  but  take  your  entire  program. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  can  give  you  that.  Tlie  total  exchange  program  in 
fiscal  1957  was  6,326. 

The  total  exchange  program  in  liscal  1958  was  6,352. 

The  total  exchange  program  contemplated  in  fiscal  1959 — and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  think  we  will  be  able  to  carry  it  out  because  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  recommended  every  dollar  that  we 
asked  for  this  year;  it  is  the  first  time  that  ever  happened  and  I  am 
delighted  with  it — 6,463. 

Mr.  Hill.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  Hill.  This  percentage  you  mentioned  a  while  ago,  you  are 
really  paying  only  34  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  students  and  pro¬ 
fessors  that  come  and  go  under  this  program?  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Riley.  That  is  not  correct,  sir.  What  I  said,  Mr.  Hill,  was 
that  of  the  foreign  professors  who  come  here  I  budget  for  34  percent 
of  the  total  cost.  That  is  for  the  foreign  professors. 

Mr.  Hill.  What  about  the  students  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  In  the  foreign-student  program  I  budget  for  45  percent 
of  the  total  cost. 

Mr.  Hill.  Just  now  at  this  particular  time  the  Rotary  Club  at  Fort 
Collins  is  schooling  a  New  Zealand  boy.  He  is  a  high-school  student. 
Do  you  take  care  of  any  part  of  his  expense? 

Mr.  Riley.  Today  we  do  not.  We  do  not  have  a  high-school  pro¬ 
gram  in  our  program.  It  is  contemplated  under  section  2  (a)  of 
S.  3420,  one  of  these  amendments  that  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of 
having  passed,  where  I  mentioned  the  teen-age  program - 

Mr.  Dixon.  That  is  an  amendment  to  this  bill  ? 

Mr.  Riley.  Yes;  it  is  an  amendment  to  section  104  of  the  present 
law.  At  the  present  time  there  are  several  national  organizations 
working  in  this  teen-age  program.  We  are  now  helping  them  but 
very,  very  little  in  their  general  stateside  expenses,  and  we  are  asking 
permission  to  use  Public  Law  480  currency  for  international  travel 
of  some  of  these  people. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  happen  to  know  personally  about  this  young  student, 
who  is  a  sophomore  or  freshman  in  high  school,  and  he  is  doing  won¬ 
derful  work  and  is  getting  experience  so  that  when  he  returns  to  his 
home,  which  he  will,  he  will  be  an  ambassador  of  good  will,  in  my 
opinion,  as  long  as  he  lives,  which  should  be  a  good  many  years 
because  I  think  lie  is  just  a  freshman. 

Mr.  Riley.  And  the  city  of  Fort  Collins  is  paying  his  expenses 
and  he  is  living  with  a  family  ?  I  do  not  know  the  case  but  I  know 
how  it  operates. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  know  the  case  because  both  my  son  and  my  son-in-law 
have  had  him  1  month  each,  and  I  know  2  other  families  that  have 
had  him  1  month  each,  so  that  would  be  4  months  that  I  know  of, 
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and  it  has  been  very  wonderful  for  them.  He  can  speak  good  English, 
although  he  has  a  little  brogue  and  it  is  very  wonderful  for  the  fam¬ 
ilies.  The  families  get  an  idea  of  New  Zealand  that  they  could  never 
find  in  a  book. 

Mr.  Tewes.  While  I  have  supported  these  programs  and  intend 
to,  I  come  from  Wisconsin  where  there  is  among  my  people  a  certain 
skepticism  about  this,  and  nothing  makes  me  snudder  more  than  to 
hear  that  some  privately  supported  program  is  being  taken  over  by 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Riley.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Tewes.  I  understood  you  to  say  this  International  Youth 
Agency  was  experiencing  difficulty  in  providing  international  trans¬ 
portation  and  that  your  proposal  was  to  have  the  Government  take 
it  over? 

Mr.  Riley.  No,  sir.  The  International  Youth  Exchange  in  some 
cases  is  having  trouble  getting  kids  who  can  pay  their  way  here,  or 
getting  some  way  to  pay  their  transportation  here,  and  we  would 
like  to  give  them  some  assistance.  I  would  venture  to  guess  we  might 
pay  as  much  as  5  or  8  percent  of  the  total  transportation  cost,  but 
it  is  just  enough  help  to  really  assist  them  in  keeping  their  program 
going.  We  do  not  plan  to  take  it  over  at  all. 

Mr.  Tewes.  That  is  what  is  needed  today.  Next  year  it  will  be  15 
percent,  and  then  25  percent. 

Mr.  Riley.  This  thing  does  not  work  out  that  way.  When  I  came 
in  this  program  6y2  years  ago  the  private  support  to  our  program 
was  around  $3.5  million.  Today  we  estimate  it  at  about  $16  million ; 
that  is  private  support  to  the  exchange  program.  The  people  sup¬ 
porting  the  educational  program  who  have  testified  say  that  what 
the  Department  is  doing  in  this  field  encourages  the  enlargement  of 
the  private  exchange  program.  I  have  as  much  respect  for  the  tax¬ 
payer’s  dollar  as  you  do. 

Mr.  Tewes.  I  am  sure  of  that. 

Mr.  Riley.  And  I  think  it  is  money  well  spent  to  encourage  and 
inspire  them.  I  have  a  small  section  in  my  office  that  does  nothing 
but  work  with  private  programs.  That  does  not  cost  anything  except 
their  salaries.  We  are  not  planning  on  taking  anything  over,  I  can 
assure  you,  but  we  will  help,  and  I  do  not  know  of  a  better  way  to 
turn  these  surpluses  into  mutual  understanding  and  good  will  and 
perhaps  political  impact  than  spending  it  in  this  program. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Riley,  we  thank  you  very  much  for  your  appear¬ 
ance.  I  understand  this  will  probably  be  your  last  appearance. 

Mr.  Riley.  I  leave  this  program  with  a  great  deal  of  regret,  but  I 
am  in  the  Foreign  Service  and  I  will  have  to  go  out  to  foreign  serv¬ 
ice.  I  cannot  stay  a  bureaucrat  much  longer. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  have  one  more  witness,  and  I  think  he  stepped  out. 

Mr.  Dixon.  May  I  introduce  Mr.  Edgar,  who  will  succeed  Mr.  Riley. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right,  Mr.  Edgar,  we  will  be  glad  to  hear  you. 

Mr.  Riley.  Mr.  Donald  Edgar  has  been  in  the  Foreign  Service  a 
number  of  years.  He  has  been  in  our  shop  3  months,  and  when  I  leave 
he  will  take  charge  of  the  international  exchange  program,  and  I  cer¬ 
tainly  commend  him  to  you. 

Mr.  Edgar.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  Since  Mr.  Edgar  has  stepped  out,  we  will  hear  Mr. 
Whatley. 
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Mr.  Whatley.  I  will  be  glad  to  be  heard  last.  The  members  of  the 
committee  might  wish  to  hear  the  other  witnesses  first,  since  they  may 
have  to  leave  early. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  committee  is  going  to  have  to  adjourn  before  long. 
I  had  understood  you  were  waiting  a  long  time. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  WHATLEY,  BETHESDA,  MD. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  preface  my  remarks  with  the 
statement  that  since  there  is  so  much  money  at  stake  and  a  great  many 
people  are  making  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  Public  Law  480, 1  am 
constrained  to  say  I  will  submit  to  you  an  affidavit  to  say  briefly  that 
I  have  received  no  compensation  from  any  source,,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  since  the  Looby ing  Act  was  enacted,  in  connection  with 
any  legislative  activities. 

Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  witness  identify  himself  and 
whom  he  represents. 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  i’ep resent  no  organization. 

Mr.  Jones.  I  do  not  know  his  name. 

Mr.  Whatley.  David  Whatley. 

Mr.  Jones.  From  where  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  From  the  Washington  area,  7400  Arden  Road, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Mr.  Jones.  You  are  appearing  as  an  individual? 

Mr.  Whatley.  As  a  private  citizen. 

Secondly,  before  the  Lobbying  Act  was  enacted  I  received  a  total  of 
$125  compensation  for  over  25  years  of  activities  in  the  field  of 
legislation. 

I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  question  you  raised  with  the 
previous  witness,  Dr.  Elliott. 

Mr.  Poage.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  whatever  you  want  to  without  any 
formalities. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Since  this  question  has  been  raised  several  times  I 
would  mention  it;  the  question  as  to  what  appropriation  these  costs 
for  reimbursing  CCC  should  be  charged. 

This  year  and  last  year,  before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com¬ 
mittee,  I  made  a  very  simple  proposal  that  the  costs  of  reimbursing 
CCC  for  that  portion  of  the  operations  of  Public  Law  480  that  can 
properly  be  charged  to  programs  other  than  agriculture,  be  transferred 
from  the  agriculture  appropriation  bill,  to  be  subsequently  inserted 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  various  agencies  using  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies.  In  that  manner  the  appropriation  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  could  nest  year  be  reduced  about  $1  billion. 

The  amounts  required  for  operations  of  Public  Law  480  were  broken 
down  this  year  into  two  bills,  as  you  know.  The  portion  under  titles 
I  and  II  was  included  in  the  Second  Supplemental  appropriation  bill, 
and  donations  under  title  III,  as  has  been  historically  the  practice,  was 
included  in  the  cost  of  operation  of  CCC,  together  with  losses  from 
cost  of  storage,  handling,  transportation,  spoilage,  and  so  forth,  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  appropriation  bill. 
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I  suggest  this  could  very  simply  be  done  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  in  the  next  Congress. 

The  need  for  additional  financing  of  education  has  already  "been 
fully  covered  by  the  witnesses  from  the  Department  of  State  and 
ICA.  I  will  propose  an  amendment  to  facilitate  this. 

I  testified  before  the  Senate  committee  on  this  matter  and  found 
considerable  support  in  the  committee  for  my  amendment.  However, 
I  did  not  at  that  time  have  the  general  concurrence  of  views  of  the 
executive  branch,  ICA,  State  Department,  Agriculture  Department, 
and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  which  now  seems  to  be  indicated  in  their 
general  approach  to  the  use  of  funds  for  education,  at  least,  by  the 
request  for  clarification  of  the  congressional  intent. 

I  believe  the  field  of  public  health  has  been  as  neglected,  in  the  use 
of  Public  Law  480  currencies,  as  has  education.  The  statistics  are 
readily  available  and  I  will  hand  you  a  copy  of  a  document  for  the 
committee  files  entitled  “Counterpart  Funds  and  ICA  Foreign  Cur¬ 
rency  Accounts.”  Most  of  these  deal  with  counterpart  engendered 
under  the  mutual  security  program.  However,  there  is  a  summary 
table  showing  the  broad  categories  of  uses  to  which  Public  Law  480 
funds  have  been  put. 

For  Latin  America,  in  fiscal  year  1957  and  fiscal  year  1958  through 
December  31,  1957,  out  of  a  total  amount  of  $13,983,000  in  1958  and 
$31,107,000  in  1957,  there  was  a  total  of  only  $614,000  used  for  health, 
and  none  for  education. 

There  was  none  used  in  either  period  for  either  health  or  educa¬ 
tion,  in  any  other  region.  Except  for  this  $614,000,  no  use  has  been 
made  for  such  purposes  under  104  (g)  in  any  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  objection. 

(The  document  referred  to  has  been  placed  in  committee  files.) 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  would  like  to  point  out  why  this  has  not  been 
done.  I  do  not  in  any  way  ascribe  any  bad  administration  to  Di¬ 
rector  Smith  who,  as  Chief  of  ICA,  has  full  jurisdiction  over  the 
administration  of  the  funds  for  these  general  purposes,  having  been 
delegated  that  function  by  the  President  of  funds  engendered  under 
104  (e)  and  (g)  and  that  portion  under  104  (d)  that  relates  to  defense 
support.  I  would  like  to  commend  him  on  his  forthright  statement 
and  the  manner  in  which  he  is  now  moving  in  the  field  of  human  de¬ 
velopment.  His  interest  in  malaria  eradication  and  public  health 
projects  has  been  indicated  and  I  hope  it  will  be  continued. 

But  as  a  matter  of  law,  that  portion  of  the  law  which,  as  I  recall, 
this  committee  accepted  when  it  was  included  in  conference  with  the 
Senate,  the  proviso  at  the  end  of  section  104,  virtually  prohibits  the 
use  of  these  currencies  for  these  purposes. 

This  proviso  includes  the  provision  that  section  1415  of  the  Supple¬ 
mental  Appropriation  Act  of  1953  shall  apply  to  all  grants  under 
Section  104  (d)  and  (e). 

As  you  know,  section  1415  prohibits  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
owed  to  or  owned  by  the  United  States,  except  as  appropriated  by  the 
Congress.  The  general  waiving  of  this  section  at  the  beginning  of 
section  104  of  Public  Law  480.  was  necessary  to  permit  the  operations 
of  title  I,  and  the  securing  of  agreements  thereunder.  However,  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  original  enactmnet  of  this  act,  there  was  added 
this  proviso  which  made  an  exception  for  all  grants  under  subsections 
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104  (d)  and  (e),  with  the  further  proviso  that  the  President  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  waive  such  applicability  of  section  1415  in  certain  cases. 

However,  the  executive  branch  has  construed  the  legislative  intent 
of  these  provisos  so  strictly  that  the  President  has  not  been  requested 
to  waive  the  applicability  of  section  1415  except  in  two  exceptional 
cases,  to  permit  grants  for  economic  development  under  104  (e), 
and  one  case  under  104  (d),  that  being  the  Ryukyus  using  Japanese 
currency. 

Section  1415  does  not  apply  to  grants  under  104  (c),  which  permits 
considerable  grant  assistance  of  a  “defense  support”  character  to  a 
number  of  countries.  But  this  assistance  does  not  permit  projects  for 
public  health,  resettlement  of  refugees,  and  similar  humanitarian  or 
technical  assistance  projects,  because  of  its  restrictive  character  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  thus  far  been  interpreted. 

The  report  of  the  committee,  if  it  accepts  the  language  submitted 
by  the  State  Department,  I  think  will  go  a  long  way  toward  permit¬ 
ting  liberalization  of  this  interpretation  by  the  executive  branch,  but 
it  would  still  require  a  project-by-project  submission  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  for  the  President’s  waiver  of  section  1415.  That  pro¬ 
cedure,  I  submit,  discourages  the  financing  of  projects  of  this  nature 
which  sometimes  require  only  $5,000  or  $50,000  in  a  particular  country. 

It  is  generally  assumed  that  section  1415  does  not  need  modification 
to  permit  grants  for  economic  development,  since  the  provisions  under 
104  (g)  are  seemingly  adequate  for  this  purpose.  But  after  consider¬ 
able  study  of  the  operations  of  title  I,  and  after  consultation  with 
most  officials  in  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  State  Department,  ICA, 
and  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  administer  this  program,  I  have 
learned  that  loans  under  104  (g)  are  seldom  available  for  any 
non-self-liquidating  project  directed  toward  improvement  of  health, 
literacy,  or  human  betterment  generally,  because,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  these  can  be  demonstrated  as  facilitating  economic  development 
more  than  any  other  expenditure  would,  the  foreign  governments  do 
no  request  loans  for  these  purposes,  since  they  are  non-self -liquidating 
and  the  governments  cannot  demonstrate,  on  a  sound  fiscal  or  financial 
basis,  that  they  will  afford  a  certain  amount  of  increment  in  their  na¬ 
tional  income  within  a  certain  period  of  time,  to  permit  the  repay¬ 
ment  of  such  loans  from  the  proceeds  of  the  project. 

The  amount  of  loans  that  have  been  made  under  Public  Law  480 
for  purposes  of  health  and  education,  as  I  have  indicated,  is  infinitesi¬ 
mally  small.  There  has  not  been  a  single  request  for  a  loan  under  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  loans  for  dollars  for  malaria  eradication, 
despite  the  fact  the  President  has  endorsed  the  program  and  it  is  a 
worldwide  effort. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  United  States  is  doing  a  good 
deal  of  that  work  directly  for  the  people  and  we  are  paying  for 
whole  bill  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  No,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  a  summary  table, 
very  small,  to  indicate  the  portion  which  the  United  States  bears  of 
the  whole  program,  which  is  approximately  21  percent  over  a  5-year 
period.  In  spite  of  the  $23.3  million  we  put  in  the  program  this  year 
and  the  budget  request  of  $25.6  million,  there  is  required  in  addition 
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in  the  next  fiscal  year  1959  $7.6  million  which  we  hope  the  govern¬ 
ments  where  the  malaria  is  occurring  will  put  up  in  addition  to  the 
amounts  that  they  have  already  committed  themselves  to  put  up. 
That  $7.6  million  may  not  be  reached.  In  the  one  country,  Pakistan, 
for  instance,  the  Government,  because  of  the  inadequate  revenue,  is 
unwilling  to  go  forward  with  a  full  program  of  malaria  eradication. 
I  submit  in  that  particular  country  it  may  be  possible  to  protect  the 
whole  of  southeast  Asia  by  merely  allocating  a  couple  million  dollars 
for  local  costs  of  paying  the  salaries  of  spray  teams  who  spray  the 
DDT.  The  dollar  costs  are  all  that  the  mutual  security  program  pays. 

They  do  not,  for  public  health  projects  or  anything  else  I  can  think 
of,  provide  dollar  costs  out  of  mutual  security  appropriations  to 
engender  local  currency.  That  has  been  done  on  some  projects  in 
Korea  and  places  where  the  economy  was  at  such  a  low  ebb  it  was 
felt  to  our  national  interest  to  do  so,  but  that  is  not  usually  the  policy 
and  the  dollar  costs  only  are  funded  for  malaria  eradication. 

May  I  make  this  one  point  on  malaria,  and  if  you  have  any  further 
questions  on  public  health  I  understand  the  chairman  has  asked  the 
Director  of  Public  Healtli  for  ICA  to  be  present  to  answer  them, 
and  I  think  he  can  correct  any  misstatements  I  made  on  this  subject. 
In  the  case  of  malaria  eradication,  for  each  $1  million  spent  by  the 
United  States  at  an  annual  per  capita  cost  on  an  average  of  20  cents, 
the  United  States  portion  of  that  being  only  about  10  cents,  10  mil¬ 
lion  additional  people  will  be  protected  from  malaria  for  a  year.  In 
those  areas  where  the  programs  are  sought  to  be  expanded,  south  and 
southeast  Asia,  for  example,  the  prevalence  of  malaria  is  as  high  as 
50  percent  and  the  incidence  of  new  cases  25  percent  or  more.  Thus 
$1  million  will  prevent  2,500,000  new  cases. 

The  world  rate  of  total  cases  to  total  deaths  is  one  percent,  or  2 
million  out  of  200  million,  which  is  much  lower  than  that  in  the 
endemic  malaria  areas  in  which  it  is  desirable  to  expand  our  efforts. 
25,000  people  as  a  minimum,  will  die  for  every  $1  million  we  spend  on 
non-health  projects  rather  than  malaria  eradication. 

I  endorse  fully  the  Senate  bill  except  for  the  last  provision  on  long 
staple  cotton,  which  is  over  my  head.  But  the  Senate  bill  is  not  ade¬ 
quate,  in  the  field  of  education,  to  permit  local  costs  to  be  financed 
for  most  technical  education,  or  literacy  training,  as  has  been  done  so 
ably  by  Dr.  Frank  Laubach  who,  when  I  presented  my  suggestion  to 
him,  said  this  would  be  the  answer  to  his  prayers  and  the  fulfillment 
of  a  lifelong  work  in  the  field  of  literacy  training;  100  million  people 
have  been  taught  to  read  and  write  through  his  method.  This  type 
of  person-to-person  education  cannot  be  done  under  the  Senate  bill. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  cannot? 

Mr.  Whatley.  Cannot,  because  that  confines  the  aid  primarily  to 
only  a  few  schools  sponsored  by  American  citizens — worthy  as  that 
purpose  is,  and  I  endorsed  it  before  the  Senate  committee.  These 
funds  should  pay  the  salaries  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  foreign 
nationals  which  can  be  recruited  by  Dr.  Laubach  to  teach  literacy 
in  assistance  to  our  existing  programs  in  education  in  many  of  the 
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underdeveloped  countries  that  simply  do  not  have  the  budgetary 
resources  to  permit  them  to  expand  even  technical  education,  even 
agricultural  education,  which  is  so  necessary. 

The  public  health  budgets  in  most  of  those  countries  are  so  low  it 
is  rather  shocking,  and  we  would  like  to  change  that,  but  we  cannot 
tell  them  how  to  run  their  government  and  cannot  tell  them  how  to 
spend  their  money. 

So  if  economic  development  has  any  validity — and  I  believe  it  has — 
I  believe  you  will  have  to  insert  in  the  bill  the  amendment  which  I 
will  read. 

I  suggest  that  there  be  inserted  between  the  two  provisos  of  the 
present  law,  section  104,  this  simple  language  which  more  simply  does 
what  the  report  that  will  be  submitted  by  Dr.  Elliott  to  be  included 
in  your  report  would  do,  and  that  would  simply  say : 

Provided  further :  That  section  1415  shall  not  apply  to  grants  for  projects  that 
are  non-self-liquidating  and  not  suitable  for  loan  and  devoted  entirely  to  the 
development  of  human  resources  and  skills. 

I  submit  that  if  there  is  objection  to  that,  it  can  be  limited  to  per¬ 
mit  a  maximum  of  20  percent  of  the  foreign  country  uses  only  so  as 
to  not  dilute  the  amount  that  we  receive  back  from  the  proceeds. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  favor  the  Senate  amendment? 

Mr.  Whatley.  Eight. 

The  Chairman.  But  you  want  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  Senate 
amendment  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  No,  sir;  I  wish  to  add  another  amendment  to  which 
the  Senate  amendments  are  not  addressed  at  all. 

The  Chairman.  The  Senate  amendment  does  have  reference  to 
education. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Yes,  sir,  but  only  to  a  very  limited  extent. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  you  wanted  to  broaden  the  educational 
aspects  of  the  program  so  as  to  reach  the  masses  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Whatley.  And  also  public  health  projects  which  have  not  been 
touched  upon  at  all  by  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  no  part  of  Public  Law  480  is  being  used 
for  public  health  improvements  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  I  have  found  only  one  instance  where  a  loan  has 
been  made  for  public  health  out  of  Public  Law  480  currencies. 

The  Chairman.  By  what  authority  was  that  loan  made? 

Mr.  Whatley.  By  104(g). 

The  Chairman.  They  have  authority  to  make  the  loan,  but  you 
want  to  give  them  authority  to  make  a  grant  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  That  is,  a  grant  for  health  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  While  you  were  out  of  the  room,  I  covered  the  reasons 
for  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  foreign  governments  do  not  request 
loans  for  these  purposes,  because  they  do  not  think  these  projects  can 
assure  them  a  certain  increment  of  income  and  therefore  a  certain 
increase  in  revenue  to  permit  repayment  of  such  loans.  Therefore, 
if  grants  are  not  made,  these  projects  are  seldom  undertaken. 
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The  Chairman.  The  President  of  the  United  States  apparently  was 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  this  idea  because  he  actually  referred 
to  the  elimination  of  malaria  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  did  he  not  ? 

Mr.  Whatley.  He  did,  indeed,  and  I  commend  him  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  I  do,  too,  but  since  he  made  that  speech  I  have  heard 
nothing  else  about  it. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Honestly,  I  believe  in  all  humility,  if  I  could  have 
time  to  explain  either  to  you  or  to  the  President  or  any  member  of  this 
committee  the  reasons  why  you  must  succeed  in  your  efforts  both  in 
the  committee  and  on  the  House  floor  and  in  conference  in  broadening 
the  interpretation  of  section  104  to  permit  grants  to  be  made  where 
necessary  for  these  types  of  projects,  or  by  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  I  have  suggested,  which  I  submit  is  much  simpler  because  it 
does  not  require  in  each  particular  project  its  submittal,  and  the  red- 
tape  required  to  go  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  get  a 
waiver  of  section  1415. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Whatley,  will  you  do  us  the  favor  of  preparing 
the  amendment  you  suggest,  and  delivering  it  to  Mr.  Heimburger 1 
You  may  collaborate  with  him  with  reference  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Whatley.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  already  talked  with  him.  I  had 
other  points,  but  the  hour  is  late,  and  I  will  merely  ask  you  to  give 
consideration  to  this  amendment  also,  Mr.  Chairman : 

Title  II  has  been  automatically  extended  year  after  year  with  title  I. 
It  is  proposed  in  the  Senate  bill  to  be  extended  for  2  years.  In  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  executive  branch  I  find  no  objection  to  making  title 
II  permanent  and  putting  it  on  the  same  basis  as  title  III.  The  two 
dovetail  together,  and  it  is  simply  logical  for  administrative  flexibility 
and  simplicity  and  for  other  reasons  that  the  title  II  program  be  made 
permanent  with  whatever  annual  limitation  you  might  see  fit  to  place 
on  it. 

I  submit  it  needs  to  be  expanded.  The  ICA  has  been  using  this 
authority  only  at  the  rate  of  approximately  $100  million  a  year,  and 
less  than  $500  million  of  the  $800  million  maximum  authorized  by  the 
Congress  has  been  used  to  date.  It  could  be  used  particularly  for 
refugees  pursuant  to  the  amendment  which  you  -suggested  2  years 
ago,  including  the  words  “or  extraordinary”  to  permit  use  of  this  on 
a  government  to  government  basis  to  assist  refugees  in  a  continuing 
status  of  need. 

There  are  still  millions  of  them  that  are  hungry  and  need  food,  and 
we  have  over  $6  billion  worth  of  it,  and  I  think  it  should  be  shared 
before  it  further  deteriorates. 

Corn  is  in  double  the  supply  that  it  was  2  years  ago.  in  spite  of  the 
operations  of  Public  Law  480  and  the  soil  bank.  Corn  is  spoiling  fast, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  grateful  for  your  attention  and  time,  gen¬ 
tlemen. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

We  are  delighted  to  have  with  us  at  this  time  our  good  friend  and 
colleague,  the  Honorable  Kalph  J.  Scott,  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Scott,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  this  time. 
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STATEMENT  OF  HON.  RALPH  J.  SCOTT,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
•  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present 
my  views  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  urge  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 

This  act,  more  commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480,  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  and  interest  to  the  farmers  and  the  general  economy  of  the 
Fifth  District  of  North  Carolina,  which  it  is  my  privilege  and  honor 
to  presently  represent. 

Public  Law  480  provides  the  methods  and  machinery  for  expoi’t 
of  our  agricultural  surpluses — tobacco,  cotton,  and  other  important 
crops. 

This  program  is  good  for  our  farmers  and  for  our  total  economy. 
With  wise  administration  it  can  be  the  best  possible  implement  for 
the  development  of  friendship  between  American  people  and  the  people 
of  other  lands. 

America  has  the  most  enterprising  farmers  in  the  world.  I  know 
that  this  is  true  of  the  farm  families  in  my  area  of  North  Carolina. 
They  want  to  expand  their  acreages  of  the  basic  crops.  To  do  this 
we  must  dispose  of  surpluses  and  create  larger  permanent  markets 
for  the  future.  This  program  is  designed  to  do  ]ust  that. 

The  importance  of  the  Public  Law  480  program  to  our  area  is 
evident  in  the  fact  that,  since  the  law  was  enacted  in  1954,  it  has 
found  foreign  markets  for  192  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  3.2  million 
bales  of  cotton,  586  million  bushels  of  wheat,  1.9  million  pounds  of 
vegetable  oils,  146  million  bushels  of  feed  grains,  150  million  pounds 
of  meat,  220  million  pounds  of  lard,  212  million  pounds  of  dairy 
products,  186  million  pounds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  other 
commodities. 

Public  Law  480  operates  in  four  directions  to  find  good  use  for 
our  surpluses.  First,  we  sell  our  commodities  in  foreign  countries 
for  their  own  local  currencies,  not  requiring  them  to  pay  in  Amer¬ 
ican  dollars.  Second,  we  use  our  surplus  food  for  emergency  relief 
purposes  abroad.  Third,  we  provide  for  barter  transactions  with 
foreign  countries,  to  swap  our  farm  surpluses  for  strategic  metals 
and  other  materials  needed  in  our  national  defense.  Fourth,  we  pro¬ 
vide  for  donations  through  voluntary  relief  agencies. 

The  law  provides  that  in  working  out  agreements  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  any  Public  Law  480  shipments  abroad  we  must  safeguard 
the  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  and  make  sure  that  sales 
will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices.  I  agree  with  this  emphati¬ 
cally,  but  I  do  feel  that  movement  of  our  farm  surpluses  under  this 
program  can  be  expanded  susbtantially,  to  reach  many  more  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  abroad  and  without  disrupting  normal  commerce. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  world  has  never  had  enough  to  eat — not  since 
very  early  times.  Malnutrition  is  general  now  throughout  vast  un¬ 
developed  areas  where  two-thirds  of  the  world’s  people  live.  The 
United  Nations  Children’s  Fund  reports  that  lack  of  sufficient  and 
proper  food  is  a  most  important  cause  of  the  high  death  rate  of 
children  in  the  economically  underdeveloped  areas.  In  addition  to 
taking  countless  lives,  malnutrition  creates  widespread  ill-health  and 
unrest  in  many  areas  of  the  world. 
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That  is  the  condition  in  the  world  around  us,  while  we  in  America 
enjoy  great  abundance. 

We  have  a  large  surplus  of  farm  commodities.  Some  people  re¬ 
gard  this  as  a  curse,  and  they  blame  our  farmers  and  our  farm  pro¬ 
gram.  I  regard  this  abundance  as  a  blessing. 

The  abundance  of  our  farms  affords  America  its  greatest  opportu¬ 
nity  in  all  history  to  bring  world  attention  to  the  kind  of  government 
that  has  drawn  its  strength  from  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  the 
individual,  from  its  freedom  of  enterprise,  and  from  peaceful  and 
friendly  purposes  with  all  people. 

I  look  forward  to  a  day  when  our  farmers  may  produce  to  the 
limit,  meeting  the  requirements  of  our  own  need,  comfort,  and  con¬ 
venience,  with  the  remainder  of  our  farm  abundance  being  inter¬ 
changed  and  shared  in  a  manner  to  aid  the  people  the  world  over 
who  want  to  be  our  friends. 

I  feel  that  bread  and  butter  may  yet  be  more  effective  than  bullets 
and  bombs,  to  win  the  battle  for  world  peace. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  specific  recommendations  of  a  detailed 
nature  from  the  legislation  before  you — you  members  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  are  better  acquainted  than  I  with  the  technicalities  of  this 
legislation — but  I  do  urge  that  Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  be  continued,  im¬ 
proved,  and  expanded,  to  accomplish  these  ends  and  purposes  which 
I  have  set  forth. 

The  Chairman.  The  next  witness  to  be  heard  this  morning  is  Dr. 
Campbell,  who  is  with  the  public  Health  Division  of  the  ICA. 

Dr.  Campbell,  we  asked  you  to  come  here  thinking  the  committee 
might  want  to  interrogate  you  about  the  subject  which  we  have  under 
consideration,  but  since  the  hour  of  adjournment  has  passed,  and 
most  of  the  members,  as  you  know,  have  left  the  committee  room,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  if  you  could  tell  us  briefly  what  programs,  if 
any,  you  are  now  operating  in  the  Public  Health  Division  of  the  ICA. 

STATEMENT  OF  DR.  EUGENE  P.  CAMPBELL,  CHIEF,  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  DIVISION,  ICA 

Dr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  very  happy  to  have  this  oppor¬ 
tunity,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  the  Chief  of  the  Public  Health  Division 
of  the  ICA,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  was  here  to  testify 
earlier. 

The  ICA,  and  its  predecessor  agencies,  has  been  engaged  for  ap¬ 
proximately  15  years  in  cooperative  public  health  programs  through¬ 
out  the  world.  At  the  present  time  we  are  actually  working  with  the 
personnel  of  37  governments  in  carrying  out  standard  types  of  public 
health  works  in  the  host  countries.  These  programs  are  composed 
of  activities  that  are  desired  by  the  host  country.  They  are  all  re¬ 
quested  of  us,  and  we  have  been  able  to  collaborate  with  the  per¬ 
sonnel  of  these  governments  to  promote  various  types  of  public  health 
activities  that  we  are  familiar  with  in  this  country.  We  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  important  facet  to  a  viable  growing  economy  is  the 
health  of  the  people.  After  all  the  real  wealth  of  a  country  or  com¬ 
munity  is  its  people. 

We  have  become  aware  recently  that  there  are  accumulating  sup¬ 
plies  of  locally  generated  United  States  owned  currencies  through 
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the  sources  that  you  have  been  discussing  this  morning,  and  we  have 
been  very  interested  in  studying  these  resources  from  the  standpoint 
of  utilizing  them  in  this  area  of  public  health.  We  have  felt  that 
there  are  certain  very  appropriate  projects  that  could  be  carried  out 
with  these  resources,  such  as,  for  example,  the  utilization  of  locally 
generated  currencies  to  develop  small  or  rural  village  water  supplies 
for  human  consumption. 

One  of  the  really  big  problems  around  the  world,  I  should  say  after 
malaria,  and  one  of  the  most  important  problems  in  the  world  is  caused 
by  the  diarrheas  and  dysenteries  transmitted  through  contaminated 
water  which  produce  infant  mortality  in  fantastic  proportions.  We 
feel  an  attention  to  this  problem  on  a  broad  basis  would  be  a  very 
great  help  to  the  people  of  underdeveloped  countries.  It  would  also 
provide  a  bridge  of  understanding  that  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way. 

In  addition,  we  are  thinking  of  another  appropriate  project  which 
is  the  development  of  small  rural  health  units.  In  my  15  years  of 
work  out  of  the  county  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  development  of  these 
small  health  units  which  are  of  tremendous  help  to  the  people  of 
another  country  and  they  provide  a  great  deal  of  good  relations  as 
far  as  we  are  concerned. 

A  third  group  of  projects  are  what  we  call  categorical  disease  proj¬ 
ects,  such  as  tuberculosis,  schistosomiasis,  intestinal  parasitism,  tra¬ 
choma,  and  so  on. 

These  diseases  exist  throughout  the  world  in  the  underdeveloped  and 
newly  emerging  countries,  and  we  have  methods,  techniques,  and  sub¬ 
stances  for  control,  and  in  some  instances  eradication. 

This  area  of  technical  cooperation  we  carry  out  as  prescribed  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act.  In  utilizing  the  accumulating  resources  from 
Public  Law  480,  we  feel  that  some  of  them  could  be  directed  into  this 
area  with  considerable  benefit. 

The  Chairman.  At  the  present  time  how  do  you  obtain  funds  to 
finance  programs  which  you  are  now  administering  ? 

Dr.  Campbell.  These  funds  come  from  the  Mutual  Security  Act — 
principally  from  title  III,  technical  cooperation.  However,  we  do 
receive  funds  from  other  titles  of  that  act,  depending  upon  the  nature 
of  the  project. 

The  Chairman.  Is  your  agency  financed  by  dollars  or  counterpart 
funds? 

Dr.  Campbell.  We  have  both  types,  sir.  The  majority  of  our  proj¬ 
ects  are  financed  jointly  with  some  dollar  funds  from  the  United 
States  and  local  funds  appropriated  by  foreign  countries.  The 
matching  of  the  funds  becomes  the  basis  for  a  cooperative  program. 
Our  dollar  funds  are  a  small  catalytic  fund  used  largely  for  personnel 
and  some  critical  items  of  supply  and  materials  that  could  not  be 
obtained  for  the  particular  type  of  health  work  in  the  country. 

The  Chairman.  Are  you  using  any  counterpart  funds  in  your 
program  ? 

Dr.  Campbell.  In  the  past  some  counterpart  funds  have  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  development  of  health  facilities  in  a  few  countries  in  the 
Far  East,  and  the  south  Asian  area. 

At  the  present  time  we  use  a  very  small  amount  of  counterpart 
funds. 
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The  Chairman.  Have  you  used  any  Public  Law  480  funds?  You 
do  not  have  any  Public  Law  480  funds  available  to  you  yet ;  do  you  ? 

Dr.  Campbell.  In  fiscal  year  1958,  $614,000  of  Public  Law  480 
funds  were  allocated  to  the  Asuncion,  Paraguay,  sewerage  and  water 
project.  No  Public  Law  480  funds  have  been  used  in  health  projects 
in  previous  fiscal  years. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  law  would  be  broad  enough 
in  its  scope  to  permit  you  to  use  the  funds  for  the  purposes  we  are 
discussing.  The  witnesses  who  just  preceded  you  indicated  that  the 
law  would  have  to  be  amended.  Assuming  that  the  law  is  amended 
so  as  to  authorize  health  programs  in  these  backward  nations,  you 
would  be  in  a  position  to  expand  your  program  and  make  it  more 
effective ;  would  you  not  ? 

Dr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  exactly  the  situation. 

The  Chairman.  You  mentioned  the  water-supply  problem.  I  can 
agree  with  you  on  that.  I  do  not  see  how  some  people  in  the  world 
even  exist  or  live  with  their  present  water-supply  systems.  I  went  to 
one  country  in  the  Middle  East.  I  spent  1  night  there,  and  that  is 
all  I  wanted  to  stay  there.  I  left  the  next  morning.  There  was  not 
any  reason  on  earth  that  I  could  see  why  they  did  not  have  pure 
water.  Yet  the  impurities  in  the  water  there  were  calculated  to  give 
one  any  disease,  I  suppose,  that  mankind  would  be  subjected  to.^ 

.  Dr.  Campbell.  Yes,  sir;  you  are  entirely  right,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Take,  for  instance,  the  city  of  Teheran.  People 
drink  the  water  right  out  of  the  sewer  ditches.  They  use  the  same 
ditches  there  for  the  sewage  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon 
they  use  it  for  water  supply.  The  entire  situation  to  me  is  horrible, 
because  I  know  they  could  have  centrally  located  wells,  or  water 
supplies,  and  certainly  it  would  help  the  health  of  the  people. 

I  think  this  has  been  a  good  suggestion,  and  I  hope  we  can  broaden 
this  bill  so  as  to  make  some  of  these  funds  available  for  not  only  small 
water  supplies  in  villages,  but  large  water  supplies  in  larger  cities 
like  Baghdad,  Teheran,  and  places  like  that. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dixon,  do  you  have  any  questions  ? 

Mr.  Dixon.  I  very  much  approve  what  the  chairman  said  about  the 
water  question. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  think  if  we  authorized  the  use  of  these 
Public  Law  480  funds  in  these  countries  for  the  purposes  we  are 
discussing  that  you  might  be  able  to  work  out  some  matching  program 
where  the  local  governments  might  be  induced  to  match  the  counter¬ 
part  funds  if  we  provided  them  so  that  they  would  have  a  financial 
interest  in  the  investment  and  therefore  a  greater  interest  ? 

Dr.  Campbell.  If  I  may  use  an  analogy  in  history,  I  feel  sure  that 
we  can.  In  the  past  in  this  hemisphere  we  have  operated  cooperative 
programs  on  just  exactly  that  basis  by  putting  in  a  small  amount  of 
dollars  which  is  matched  by  the  cooperating  countries  in  the  beginning 
with  small  amounts  of  their  currencies.  Their  amounts  have  increased 
every  year  until  sometimes  it  is  10,  15,  20  and  25  times  in  comparable 
currency  to  what  we  are  putting  into  the  programs.  We  feel  sure  that 
if  some  of  these  locally  generated  currencies  could  be  devoted  to  some 
of  the  projects  mentioned  above  they  would  serve  in  the  same  manner 
to  stimulate  the  local  government,  and  the  ministries  of  health  to 
appropriate  more  money  from  their  treasuries  to  match  these  funds 
in  the  prosecution  of  these  projects. 
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The  Chairman.  Doctor,  we  thank  jtou  very  much  for  your  presence 
here,  for  your  statement,  and  for  your  interest.  I  assure  you  that  we 
shall  give  consideration  to  an  amendment  which  will  authorize  the  use 
of  Public  Law  480  funds  for  the  purposes  you  have  discussed. 

Dr.  Campbell.  Thank  you,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

That  seems  to  be  all  the  witnesses  we  have  scheduled  for  today. 

The  committee  will  stand  adjourned,  subject  to  call. 

(Thereupon,  at  12:40  p.  m.,  the  committee  adjourned,  to  reconvene 
at  the  call  of  the  Chair.) 
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THURSDAY,  MAY  22,  1958 

House  or  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington ,  D.  G. 

The  committee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  3 : 40  p.  m.,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley,  presiding. 

Present:  Representatives  Cooley,  Poage,  Gathings,  Abernethy, 
Jones,  Hagen,  Teague,  Tewes,  Quie. 

Also  present:  Mr.  Hyde  Murray,  minority  clerk. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Teague.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  make  an  inquiry.  I  certainly 
don’t  want  to  obstruct  things  here  and  I  don’t  intend  to.  But  I  want 
to  be  sure  I  understand  the  circumstances  inasmuch  as  we  are  oper¬ 
ating  under  rather  unusual  circumstances. 

It  was  my  understanding,  and  I  want  to  be  sure  I  am  right,  that 
any  bills  that  art  voted  out  this  afternoon  are  subject  to  a  motion 
to  reconsider. 

The  Chairman.  You  are  correct. 

Mr.  Teague.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  now  hear  from  Mr.  William  L.  Springer, 
Congressman  from  Illinois. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER,  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
IN  CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  ILLINOIS 

Mr.  Springer.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  members  of  this  committee 
know,  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the  results  of  Public  Law 
480.  Now  if  I  might  review  for  just  a  couple  of  minutes  where  we 
actually  were  from  my  own  personal  experience,  which  may  be  some¬ 
thing  of  what  the  committee  has  experienced  but  may  not,  but  I  do  be¬ 
lieve  it  points  to  the  trend  of  Public  Law  480  and  its  influence  and  its 
effect  upon  us. 

When  this  law  was  passed  in  1954  in  July  or  August,  I  traveled  over 
a  good  portion  of  southern  Europe  and  all  of  Africa  in  November 
of  that  year.  Everywhere  I  went  I  inquired  about  this  law  and  I 
found  that  nothing  had  been  done  by  the  State  Department.  Hardly 
any  instructions  had  been  sent  out  4  or  5  months  after  it  had  been 
put  into  effect. 

In  addition,  I  found  that  it  was  received  with  a  great  deal  of  ques¬ 
tioning,  with  considerable  resistance.  The  Ambassador  didn’t  even 
want  to  talk  much  about  Public  Law  480. 
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The  Chairman.  You  mean  our  Ambassadors? 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes,  our  Ambassadors.  In  fact,  when  you  talked 
to  foreign  governments  they  hadn’t  even  heard  about  Public  Law  480 
and  didn’t  even  know  that  there  was  such  a  law. 

When  I  came  home,  upon  inquiry  in  the  agency  administering  that, 
and  he’s  now  gone  from  this  Government  and  has  lately  been  de¬ 
feated  for  governor  of  a  State  and  I  think  has  disappeared  from  the 
political  scene,  at  least  for  a  while,  I  could  feel  as  I  talked  with  him 
he  resisted  this  program  and  did  not  want  to  implement  it.  That 
was  the  history  of  the  program  in  1954  and  early  1955. 

Now  to  give  you  an  example,  in  1957  I  went  to  Madrid  in  November 
on  this  negotiation  and  I  spent  several  days  there  with  the  Spanish 
Government  and  with  the  Embassy.  The  surprising  thing  was  that 
you  were  not  only  met  with  open  arms  by  the  Government  which  was 
the  recipient  but  you  were  met  as  well  by  the  Embassy  there  who  felt 
that  this  was  the  greatest  diplomatic  feat  that  could  be  undertaken 
in  1957  was  to  get  this  agreement  signed  with  Spain. 

One  afternoon,  to  give  you  an  example,  the  Ambassador  had  a  stall 
meeting  with  everybody  there.  This  was  a  dress  rehearsal  to  see  what 
could  be  done  to  not  get  around  to  where  we  could  negotiate  it  but 
actually  to  get  the  Spanish  Government  to  be  willing  to  undertake 
some  of  the  things  that  they  wanted  done. 

So  in  3  years  almost  exactly  you  had  seen  this  thing  turned  com¬ 
pletely  around  from  a  position  of  resistance  to  it  because  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  they  felt  that  this  was  going  to  gum  up  diplomatic  maneuvers  by 
taking  over  markets  which  had  been  already  allotted,  so  to  speak,  in 
the  world  market  to  certain  countries,  and  now  have  received  this  as 
well  as  you  could  possibly  expect,  and  believe  me  they  take  it  not  as 
an  agricultural  problem  because  I  don’t  think  the  State  Department 
has  a  basic  interest  in  the  question  of  agriculture.  But  they  have  come 
to  the  belief  that  this  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  foreign  policy.  So, 
therefore,  that  agency  has  accepted  it. 

Now  I  think  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture — I  am  talking 
about  Garnett  now  who  has  been  administering  and  has  done  an  excel¬ 
lent  job,  as  we  all  know  certainly  has  done  a  fine  job  of  implementing 
it,  and  I  think  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  gave  it  its  first  full 
backing  down  there.  So  we  have  never  had  any  difficulty  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  since  the  whole  matter  was  implemented. 

So  that  brings  us  down  now  to  what  is  the  future  outlook.  Well,  we 
are  going  into  our  fourth  appropriation.  I  can  feel  by  the  editorial 
comment  which  I  am  getting  I  think  from  a  good  portion  of  the  country 
that  there  is  some  resistance  to  this.  Now  I  am  talking  about  only 
what  we  would  term  in  this,  among  we  who  have  been  interested  in  this 
and  I  am  talking  about  this  committee  and  a  few  others  who  have  been 
close  to  it,  resistance  to  the  giveaway  features  of  it.  At  least  one  farm 
organization  which  most  strongly  backed  this  I  think  is  looking  at  it 
with  a  rather  questioning  eye  as  to  whether  or  not  our  policy  should 
be  one  indefinitely  of  in  effect  a  giveaway  of  practically  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  bill.  I  am  not  as  much  alarmed  about  that,  I  think,  but  I 
do  believe  that  we  could  get  in  a  position  in  possibly  a  year,  2  years, 
3  years  if  we  continued  indefinitely  to  implement  only  the  provisions 
which  are  giveaway  provisions  of  getting  the  same  kind  of  resistance 
to  it  that  you  are  getting  to  it  in  editorial  policy  now,  almost  95  percent 
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of  the  country  to  certain  basic  provisions  of  our  agriculture  policy. 
I  think  you  practically  all  are  informed  on  that. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  program  and  a  good  law,  and  I  have  given  it 
a  hundred  percent  of  my  support.  I  have  traveled  over  practically 
all  of  the  world  in  behalf  of  this  law  where  any  of  this  produce  has 
gone.  I  think  I  have  been  in  every  area  where  any  of  this  has  been 
given  under  Public  Law  480.  I  think  we  are  approaching  a  time  now 
when  we  ought  to  be  implementing  this  law  to  where  we  are  going  to 
get  a  genuine  market  where  we  can  sell  produce  in  the  open  market  on 
the  basis  of  a  sale  over  the  counter  for  benefit  received. 

Xow,  I  am  not  foolish  enough  to  believe  that  we  can  sell  this  produce 
over  the  counter  and  get  dollars  in  return  and  I  don’t  believe  there  is 
anybody  on  his  committee  that  thinks  that  can  be  done.  But  I  don’t 
believe  that  we  have  made  any  steps  forward  since  this  law  was  passed 
along  those  lines.  In  other  words  we  have  implemented  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  law  only  which  have  to  do  with  giveaway. 

Xow,  before  Mr.  Garnett  left  his  post  to  go  with  Pan  American, 
I  spent  some  3  hours  with  him  to  determine  what,  if  anything,  we 
needed.  It  is  his  opinion,  may  I  say,  and  he  is  certainly  a  greater  au¬ 
thority  on  this  law  than  I  am,  that  there  were  provisions  sufficiently 
contained  within  this  law  to  do  what  I  and  he  and  a  lot  of  people 
had  in  mind,  and  that  is  to  work  up  an  agency  which  can  handle 
everything  from  counterpart  to  barter. 

All  of  you  who  have  been  watching  the  Russians  at  work  know  they 
are  entering  into  our  market,  a  lot  in  South  America,  where  simply 
all  they  are  doing  is  sending  out  an  order  list  and  saying  to  Brazil 
or  Argentina  or  Chile  we  have  got  these  things  to  sell.  You  check 
off  what  you  want  and  we  will  make  the  terms  with  you.  Don’t  you 
worry  about  the  credit.  We  will  make  the  credit  terms  with  you 
that  will  be  satisfactory. 

Xow,  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to  sell  agriculture  produce,  some¬ 
where  along  the  line  we  are  going  to  have  to  meet  that  kind  of  com¬ 
petition. 

Xow,  before  I  talked  with  Mr.  Garnett  I  visualized  some  kind  of  a 
banking  agency.  I  am  talking  about  a  banking  agency  which  could 
handle  international  currencies.  That  is  the  only  way  I  could  figure 
out  we  could  do  it.  If  we  are  going  to  hand  over  $2,  $3,  $4,  or  $5  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  wherever  it  is  going  to  he,  we  ought  to  have  some  kind  of 
an  agency  that  can  accept  lira,  francs,  that  can  accept  yen,  that  can 
accept  rupees,  anj7  currency  that  you  want  to,  and  have  a  bank  avail¬ 
able  to  deposit  them  in  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States.  Then  our 
problem  then  is  to  either  loan  those  out  at  interest  rates  in  the  areas 
where  we  can  get  a  return  on  them  or  where  they  can  exchange  them 
for  dollars  and  where  we  can  exchange  them  under  the  terms  of  this 
for  other  materials  which  this  law  gives  you  the  opportunity  to  do, 
with  the  possibility  of  reselling  those  raw  materials  to  somebody  who 
can  purchase  them  for  dollars. 

Xow,  that  is  the  trend.  I  think  that  is  the  direction  in  which  we 
ought  to  be  pointing  on  this  now  before  we  get  into  a  critical  area 
and  stage — 1  am  talking  about  2,  3,  or  4  years  from  now — where 
everybody  is  going  to  be  opposed  to  the  giveaway  features  of  the 
program. 

Xow,  the  only  other  alternative  that  I  can  see  if  you  are  not  going 
to  do  that  and  you  are  going  to  go  on  with  the  giveaway  program 
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indefinitely,  is  that  you  are  almost  going  to  have  to  transfer  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  law  over  to  foreign  aid.  Now,  that  is  the  only  place 
I  can  see  it  that  you  can  make  this  stand  up  is  in  the  foreign-aid  field. 

Now  if  you  are  going  to  do  that  you  are  going  to  approach  it  from 
an  entirely  different  viewpoint  in  my  estimation  from  what  we  are 
doing  now  because  we  are  doing  it  simply  on  a  sale  of  surplus 
agriculture  produce,  and  we  are  approaching  it  from  that  kind  of  a 
theory  morally  and  I  think  that  is  exactly  what  we  have  said  legally 
in  this  bill  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  it,  to  get  rid  of  surplus  agri¬ 
culture  produce.  And  if  we  then  decide  that  isn’t  the  purpose  of  it 
and  you  are  going  to  go  to  foreign  aid,  and  then  you  are  going  to 
take  up  the  provisions  of  the  bill  which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Humphrey  over  on  the  other  side  in  S.  3223  for  other  purposes  of 
which  he  ‘lists  six  in  here,  if  you  are  going  to  approach  it  that  way 
then  it  seems  to  me  you  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  on  a  foreign  aid, 
foreign  assistance,  some  kind  of  a  mutual  security  proposition,  and 
not  on  the  basis  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  Chairman.  Is  it  your  idea  to  take  all  counterpart  funds  and 
funds  generated  by  Public  Law  480  in  all  of  the  different  countries 
and  piit  our  part  of  the  funds  into  some  lending  agency  and  make 
the  funds  available  wherever  we  wish  to  make  the  funds  available? 

Mr.  Springer.  My  thought  was  this— I  would  say  that  what  you 
have  said  expresses  it  partly — my  feeling  was  that  the  agency  is  going 
to  have  to  be  able  to  handle  any  kinds  of  counterpart  funds  that  are 
available  if  you  are  not  going  to  this  on  a  credit  basis.  Now  I  am 
talking  about  a  sale  over  the  counter  for  money.  I  am  not  talking 
about  dollars  but  rupees  or  yen  or  francs  or  lira,  if  you  are  going  to 
have  an  agency  that  can  handle  it  and  is  set  up  to  do  that  kind  of  a  job. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  do  with  the  various  currencies? 

Mr.  Springer.  I  can  visualize  several  things.  I  was  thinking,  for 
instance,  of  lending  those  currencies  back  in  the  country  from  which 
we  receive  them.  I  am  talking  about  lending  them  in  commercial 
transactions  as  one  possibility. 

The  Chairman.  We  may  do  that  now.  Under  existing  law  you 
may  use  counterpart  funds  for  internal  improvements  in  the  recipient 
country  and  you  may  use  25  percent  of  the  Public  Law  480  funds  for 
loans  to  our  own  business  people. 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes. 

The  Cpiairman.  To  build  facilities  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes;  now  I  think  you  are  right.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  that  is  not  being  done. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  counterpart  funds  and  Public  Law  480 
funds  in  far-distant  places  in  the  world  and  we  are  not  putting  them  to 
any  use  at  all. 

Mr.  Springer.  That  is  right.  May  I  say  this  and  I  think  you  are 
cognizant  of  it.  I  think  there  has  been,  may  I  say,  a  lack  of  interest, 
I  am  not  going  to  say  resistance,  but  that  I  can  sort  of  sense  in  the 
Department  there  is  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  State  Department  in  our 
doing  this  kind  of  thing  that  I  am  talking  about  on  a  sell  over-the- 
counter  basis.  They  are  more  or  less  interested  in  the  giveaway 
proposition  and  using  it  as  an  arm  of  diplomacy  which  I  am  talking 
about  was  used  in  Spain  last  year  and  which  was  used  down  in 
Pakistan  and  India  for  the  same  purposes. 
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The  Chairman.  Apparently  someone  in  the  State  Department  or 
some  other  agency  of  the  Government  is  not  particularly  interested 
in  doing  anything  about  the  giveaway  part  of  the  program  if  the 
information  we  have  received,  and  other  information  which  we  will 
receive  today,  is  adequate  with  regard  to  Brazil,  for  instance.  We 
have  a  witness  who  has  been  in  Brazil  for  3  months  and  we  also  have 
an  article  in  Time  magazine,  the  current  issue,  which  shows  a  very 
deplorable  state  of  affairs  in  Brazil.  I  am  sure  that  the  situation, 
if  it  is  accurate,  in  Brazil  probably  prevails  in  some  other  countries. 
If  we  had  all  of  the  counterpart  funds  and  all  of  the  Public  Law  480 
funds  which  belong  to  us,  in  the  hands  of  one  agency  we  could  go  a 
long  way  toward  preventing  starvation  in  future  years.  We  could 
do  a  great  deal  of  trading  and  buying  with  that  currency;  could  we 
not? 

Mr.  Springer.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my  opinion  of  prob¬ 
ably  what  ought  to  grow  out  of  the  thing.  First  of  all,  I  think  under 
Public  Law  480  if  you  are  going  to  continue  it  you  ought  to  determine 
first  of  all  what  is  going  to  go  to  the  giveaway  program,  what  all  is 
going  to  go  to  this  country  where  you  are  going  to  give  it  for  rede¬ 
velopment  and  all  of  that  kind  of  thing  as  a  giveaway  proposition  as 
we  are  doing  in  Pakistan  and  India.  If  it  is  going  to  be  25  percent, 
let’s  say  25  percent  of  it  is  going  to  be  done,  the  remaining  75  percent 
we  are  going  to  sell  on  the  open  market  and  we  expect  to  account  for 
that  to  the  United  States  Treasury.  We  expect  to  take  this  as  a  com¬ 
mercial  proposition  and  not  as  a  giveaway. 

The  Chairman.  In  some  of  these  countries  I  think  American  busi¬ 
nessmen  would  hesitate  to  make  investments  because  of  the  instability 
of  the  Government.  I  know  that,  for  instance,  in  Mexico  I  have  been 
told  that  American  businessmen  have  applied  for  as  much  as  400 
million  pesos  and  we  only  have  available  about  88  million  pesos.  Now 
that  indicates  that  the  American  businessman  is  willing  to  invest  in 
Mexico,  whereas  you  go  to  Pakistan  or  some  other  country  they  have 
an  abundance  of  funds  available  but  the  American  businessmen  are 
not  induced  to  go  into  those  countries  and  make  investments. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  think  you  are  probably  right  on  that.  My  only 
thought  is  this,  that  I  don’t  think  that  the  way  in  which  this  mumble- 
jumble  is  going  on  now  that  you  have  any  agency  that  is  interested 
in  the  commercial  development  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  produce. 
That  is  about  the  best  I  can  say  to  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  it  necessary  for  us  to  create  a  new  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  function  in  the  field  that  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  In  the  field  of  credit.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
just  brushing  the  surface  with  this  export  sale  of  farm  produce.  I 
mean,  actually  you  are  putting  up  a  bill  for  $2  billion  a  year  and 
you  still  got  a  tremendous  surplus  in  this  country.  You  haven’t 
touched  this  real  problem  yet  which  you  set  out  here  under  section  104 
to  help  develop  new  markets  for  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis.  There  has  been  very  little 
done  under  that  program  at  all.  Now  I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  an 
agency  that  not  only  ought  to  handle  this  but  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
business  of  promoting  the  sale. 

The  Chairman.  You  know  the  difficulties  we  encounter  when  we 
attempt  to  create  a  new  agency.  It  is  very  difficult  to  do.  Could  not 
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the  Export-Import  Bank  take  over  the  functions  that  you  have  in 
mind  ?  .... 

Mr.  Springer.  Now  I  would  say  that  I  haven’t  investigated  into  it 
enough  to  know.  But  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  me  if  they  felt 
they  could  do  it.  But  I  do  think  you  ought  to  have  a  law  here  with 
guidelines  telling  them  exactly  what  to  do. 

Now  I  do  think  that  we  haven’t  yet  developed  out  of  this  law  any 
promotional  agency.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  in  all  of  these  coun¬ 
tries  and  I  can’t  find  any  agency  that  is  promoting  the  sale  of  agricul¬ 
ture  produce  pursuant  to  this  except  insofar  as  the  Embassy  itself  is 
doing  it  under  a  giveaway  plan.  Now  if  any  of  you  can  tell  me  of  any 
agency  that  you  know  of  that  is  doing  that  promotional  program 
under  this  law  I  don’t  know  what  it  is. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  what  you  said  except 
I  think  that  some  of  these  church  organizations  have  been  doing  what 
they  do  to  promote  an  interest. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  agree  with  you  on  that  but  that  is  an  insignificant 
amount. 

The  Chairman.  Outside  that  I  think  you  are  right.  No  other 
agency  has  attempted  to  do  it  and  I  agree  with  you — I  think  our  am¬ 
bassadors  are  very  slow  to  participate  in  any  way  in  connection  with 
a  promotion  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Springer.  Well  now,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  has  been  my 
experience.  I  will  have  to  admit  I  don’t  know  about  Brazil  because 
that  is  one  country  I  haven’t  been  to. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  like  to  go  down  there  on  behalf  of  our 
committee  and  make  an  investigation  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  Well,  no.  I  will  say  I  have  been  vitally  interested  in 
this  because  it  affects  my  district.  Soybeans  were  included  in  the 
Madrid  agreement  as  well  as  the  sale  of  cotton  and  cottonseed  oil  in 
that  agreement.  But  I  would  say  to  you  that  in  the  countries  where 
I  have  gone  in  the  last  2  years  there  has  been  a  tremendous  interest  in 
the  Embassy.  They  think  this  is  an  awfully  important  part  of 
diplomacy.  Now  what  was  done  in  Brazil  I  am  not  in  a  position 
whatever  to  say.  But  say  India  and  Pakistan.  I  have  simply  been 
besieged  by  those  countries  in  this  particular  program,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  this  department  has  been  to  cut  these  countries  clown  to  a  point 
where  there  was  enough  money  to  go  around.  When  you  start  cutting 
this  pie  up  as  Mr.  Garnett  has  been  doing,  and  when  he  shows  you 
what,  the  pie  is,  as  most  of  you  gentlemen  who  sat  in  on  the  Polish 
agreement  know,  I  know  Mr.  Poage  did  because  in  the  basement  one 
night  they  were  all  there  for  2  hours  and  the  problem  was  to  cut 
Poland  down  to  a  point  where  we  could  do  the  job  for  them.  There 
just  simply  was  not  enough  money  to  do  it.  So  I  don’t  think  you  lack 
in  interest,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  giveaway  program  and  I  don’t 
have  any  particular  fault  to  find  with  what  has  been  done  in  view  of 
the  policy  that  was  adopted.  But  I  do  think  we  are  at  the  crossroads 
now  where  we  ought  to  make  up  our  minds  about  a  sales  program  on 
an  over-the-counter  proposition.  We  have  not  implemented  the 
portions  of  this  program  which  in  my  estimation  are  for  the  promotion 
and  sale  of  American  agricultural  produce  on  a  permanent  basis. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  through  businessmen  ? 

Mi\  Springer.  No,  I  do  not. 

The  Chairman.  Normal  business  channels  ? 
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Mr.  Springer.  I  would  say  normal  business  channels  ought  to  be  in 
on  this  without  any  question. 

The  Chairman.  Now  you  know  when  they  make  it  government  to 
government  the  people  in  the  needy  countries  know  very  little  about 
the  transaction.  If  you  can  work  it  out  where  businessmen  of  America 
deal  with  businessmen  of  other  nations  and  use  the  facility  that  you 
are  talking  about,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  could  accomplish  more  for  us 
than  it  would  if  we  deal  government  to  government  with  a  corrupt 
government. 

Mr.  String er.  Well  nowT,  with  that  I  would  have  no  fault  to  find. 
I  do  believe  that  you  are  going  to  get  large  sales — I  am  talking  about 
in  competition  with  the  kind  of  thing  which  I  visualize  Russia  is 
going  to  undertake  in  the  next  5  or  10  years — it  is  going  to  take  some 
imaginative  work  to  meet  that.  But  I  don’t  think  the  businessmen — 
I  will  be  frank  with  you — are  going  to  be  able  to  make  that  that  sizable 
and  be  able  to  meet  the  competition  you  are  going  to  have  on  a  barter 
basis  with  Russia  and  the  satellite  countries,  because  Russia  can  take 
in  the  wheat  or  cotton  or  whatever  they  have  to  sell  and  it  will  be  sold 
in  a  bundle. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Springer,  are  you  advocating  that  instead  of  selling 
to  a  country,  Brazil,  for  instance,  say  $10  million  of  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  taking  $3  million  in  counterpart  we  might  spend  and  lend 
them  back  to  the  other  $7  million,  which  is  roughly  what  we  have  been 
doing  in  most  of  these  countries,  that  we  require  them  to  actually  pay 
us  in  their  own  money  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  Correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  full  amount  of  the  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  that  we  then  be  able  to  use  that  foreign  currency 
as  we  see  fit.  What  we  are  doing,  of  course,  is  not  a  sale  in  most  in¬ 
stances  where  foreign  currency  is  received.  What  we  are  doing  today 
is  that  we  get  a  small  portion  of  the  agreed  purchase  price  which  has 
to  be  the  commercial  price.  We  get  a  small  portion  of  that  in  the  for¬ 
eign  currency  that  we  can  use  and  then  a  large  portion  of  it  which 
I  think  in  general  runs  about  70  percent  in  some  cases,  a  good  deal 
higher  is  actually  kept  by  the  country  that  owes  us  and  it  is  no  cash 
sale  at  all.  We  don’t  get  the  foreign  currency  that  we  contemplated 
we  would  get  under  this  law.  Now  are  you  suggesting  that  we  should 
make  our  sales  at  least  final  enough  that  when  we  sell  something  that 
we  at  least  get  the  purchase  price  in  their  money  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes.  Mr.  Poage,  what  actually  has  happened  is  this 
if  you  go  into  it  in  detail.  Take  Pakistan  as  a  good  example,  and 
I  am  awfully  familiar  with  what  you  did,  actually  the  money  in  effect 
has  been  paid  and  what  we  do  there,  say,  we  get  $75  million  in  a  sale 
from  them.  We  take  that  $75  million  and  then  they  start  to  set  up 
projects — I  am  talking  about  digging  a  canal  or  levee  work  or  drain¬ 
age,  whatever  it  may  be.  Then  we  approve  that  project  and  say  that 
is  a  $10  million  project.  We  write  that  off  as  a  $10  million  project 
and  so  we  give  them  that  $10  million,  which  we  do,  and  they  go  ahead 
and  do  that  work  and  we  give  them  a  writeoff.  Another  project,  say, 
is  $35  million,  as  one  big  river  project  there  was.  When  they  get  that 
set  up  we  write  that  $35  million  in  effect  off.  We  approve  the  project. 
I  am  saying  that  the  projects  in  many  instances  are  fine  and  good  for 
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the  country  if  that  is  all  you  want  to  say.  What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr. 
Poage,  is  if  you  are  going  to  do  that  for  a  portion  of  the  program,  say 
25  percent,  that  is  all  right.  Let’s  do  that.  But  on  the  other  75  per¬ 
cent  let’s  get  on  a  commercial  basis  here  and  get  this  money  back. 

Now  I  am  coming  back  to  the  Soviet  thing  because  I  think  in  the 
agricultural  field  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with  the  situation  that 
these  countries  are  closer  to  Russia  and  Russia  can  serve  them 
better  than  we  can  over  there.  For  our  agricultural  produce  for  1958 
we  ought  to  be  entering  into  some  kind  of  programs  like  they  are 
doing  for  2,  3,  4,  6,  and  some  of  those  Soviet  programs  are  going  for 
as  long  as  7  and  10  years.  Therefore  they  are  tying  their  market 
and  that  country’s  market  and  economy  to  their  own.  Now,  if  we 
are  going  to  retain  this  market  which  we  are  creating  under  this  law 
we  have  got  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  can  extend  that  credit.  That  is 
why  I  say  that  this  corporation,  this  agency  or  whatever  it  is,  that  is 
necessary,  has  got  to  be  able  to  grant  those  credits  and  take  the  money 
and  exchange  the  currency  and  develop  this  banking  or  lending  or 
credit  agency,  not  for  1  year.  He  has  got  to  be  able  to  handle  it  with 
Pakistan  or  India  or  Indonesia  for  a  period  of  5,  10,  15,  or  20  years. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand  that  the  Department  claims  it  is  doing 
that  by  virtue  of  these  loans  to  the  countries,  and  I  think  in  most 
cases  there  is  a  larger  percentage  of  loans  than  there  is  for  grants  for 
these  projects  that  you  are  talking  about.  The  Department  says 
“Why,  you  are  just  using  that  as  a  means  of  extending  credit.”  In 
other  words,  we  say  to  Pakistan  that  if  you  owe  us  $75  million  and 
you  owe  it  in  your  currency  instead  of  ours,  why  we  can  take  $50 
million  of  this  or  $60  million  and  you  can  invest  it  in  these  canals 
and  these  irrigation  ditches  and  we  will  let  you  repay  that  over  30 
years  with  a  relatively  low  interest  rate.  That  is  what  we  have  done 
in  most  of  those  cases ;  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  No,  it  is  not.  May  I  say  that  is  done  in  some.  But 
if  you  want  to  take  the  others  and  add  them  up  it  isn’t  even  close. 
It  is  far  apart.  In  the  Spanish  agreement  we  are  going  to  get  dollar 
for  dollar  in  effect  because  we  are  going  to  use  that  currency  in  pay¬ 
ing  for  the  bases.  We  had  to  put  dollars  out  for  the  bases,  and  that 
didn’t  make  any  difference  because  that  is  not  a  regular  commercial 
transaction.  That  is  something  which  we  had  there  in  that  country 
and  we  would  have  had  to  pay  for  it  anyway.  I  am  talking  about 
a  commercial  transaction  whereby  you  buy  it  over  the  counter.  This 
is  an  unusual  case.  The  Spanish  thing  will  be  finished  in  another 
year  and  we  will  have  no  way  of  doing  it  unless  you  operate  a  give¬ 
away  program  again. 

My  whole  problem  is  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  give-away  pro¬ 
gram  unless  you  want  to  set  it  up  on  a  percentage  basis  because  I  am 
looking  at  it  from  a  farm-surplus  program  point  of  view,  and  if  you 
are  going  to  take  a  long-term  farm-surplus  program  I  don’t  think 
the  American  public  will  stand  still  for  an  indefinite  extension  of  the 
give-away  program.  That  is  why  I  think  we  ought  to  meet  this 
program  now. 

The  Chairman.  Would  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  you  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  draft  any  legislative  proposals  or  would  you  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Springer.  No,  I  have  not,  because  at  the  present  time  I  have 
got  to  analyze  this  law  to  determine  if  what  Mr.  Garnett  has  led  me 
to  believe  is  true,  that  it  can  be  handled  under  this  bill.  I  am  in- 
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•clined  to  believe  that  it  cannot  be  handled  under  this  bill.  He  thinks 
that  it  can. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Garnett  has  been  replaced.  I  wonder  if  you 
will  be  kind  enough  to  confer  with  his  successor,  and  the  Solicitor  in 
the  Department.  I  am  sure  he  would  be  glad  to  come  to  your  office,  to 
see  if  you  could  draft  some  language  and  accomplish  what  you  have 
in  mind. 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  near  future  before  we  report  Public  Law 
480. 

Mr.  Springer.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

The  Chairman.  I  think  if  you  will  do  that  we  will  take  it  under 
consideration. 

Mr.  Springer.  May  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  you  might  be  able 
to  add  language  to  this  bill  and  implement  it. 

The  Chairman.  We  might  add  some  language  here  to  accomplish 
what  you  have  in  mind,  and  still  have  in  mind  the  situation  that  you 
refer  to  that  we  might  find  ourselves  in  5  or  6  years  from  now,  and 
provide  some  agency  of  the  Government  with  authority  to  carry  it 
on  with  the  funds  that  we  have,  rather  than  permit  these  funds  to  be 
idle  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Springer.  I  think  that  is  the  real  problem,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  I  do  not  suppose  any  Member  of  Congress  has 
even  a  remote  idea  as  to  the  value  of  the  money  that  we  have  to  our 
credit  in  all  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Springer.  Under  Public  Law  480? 

The  Chairman.  Under  this  law  and  under  all  of  our  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  programs  and  all  of  these  other  things. 

Mr.  Springer.  Well  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you  on  that. 

The  Chairman.  We  thank  you  very  much  for  your  statement.  We 
will  now  hear  from  Mr.  Johnson,  a  member  of  this  committee,  a  Con¬ 
gressman  from  Wisconsin. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  LESTER  JOHNSON,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 
CONGRESS  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  opportunity  here  today 
to  approve  a  bill  which  will  continue  to  make  available  to  children  at 
nonprofit  summer  camps  some  of  the  surplus  food  the  Government  has 
purchased  under  price-support  programs. 

In  recent  years  surplus  foods  have  been  distributed  to  nonprofit 
camps  on  the  basis  of  the  total  number  of  children  attending  the 
camp.  The  practice  was  followed  out  of  the  belief  of  administrative 
officials  that  children  eligible  for  school  lunch  during  the  school  year 
are  also  eligible  for  surplus  foods  during  vacation. 

Regulations  are  currently  being  written  to  incorporate  all  of  the 
requirements  with  respect  to  the  donation  of  surplus  foods.  When 
I  learned  there  was  some  question  as  to  whether  a  large  number  of  the 
summer  camps  could  continue  to  be  eligible,  I  decided  to  submit  this 
legislation  to  insure  that  eligibility. 

A  good  share  of  the  camps  affected  are  under  the  supervision  of 
civic  organizations.  Included  are  camps  operated  by  the  YMCA  and 
YWCA,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  the  4-II,  religious,  and  other  similar  or¬ 
ganizations.  Upon  investigating  I  learned  that  an  estimated  879,000 
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children  attended  summer  camps  which  received  surplus  foods  last 
year.  In  my  State  of  Wisconsin  the  Agriculture  Department  esti¬ 
mates  that  83,000  school-age  children  benefited  from  these  donations. 

It  is  obvious  that  nonprofit  camps  will  be  able  to  make  good  use  of 
the  money  saved  in  obtaining  surplus  food.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
benefit  is  in  providing  additional  openings  for  children  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  had  the  opportunity  to  vacation  in  the  great  outdoors. 
The  bill  is  a  natural  companion  to  a  special  milk  law  for  summer 
camps  which  was  passed  and  signed  into  law  in  1956  after  I  intro¬ 
duced  it. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  have  this  measure  con¬ 
sidered  so  that  we  may  put  it  into  effect  this  year  and  prevent  con¬ 
fusion  which  might  otherwise  arise  in  administration  of  the  program. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Jack  Ziper,  of  New 
York. 

STATEMENT  OF  JACK  ZIPER,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

The  Chairman.  Gentlemen  of  the  committee,  this  is  Mr.  Jack 
Ziper,  of  New  York,  a  businessman  whom  I  met  some  months  ago 
who  advised  me  that  he  had  been  to  Brazil  frequently  and  was  going 
there  again,  and  I  requested  him  to  make  some  observations  while 
he  was  in  Brazil  with  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  programs 
under  Public  Law  480.  Mr.  Ziper  has  just  returned  from  Brazil.  I 
had  a  conference  with  him  on  Sunday  down  in  North  Carolina,  and 
I  requested  him  to  come  before  the  committee  today  to  give  us  the 
benefit  of  his  views  and  observations,  and  1  am  sure  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you,  Mr.  Ziper,  at  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  he  is  particularly  interested  in  the  distressing  situa¬ 
tion  which  he  found  in  Brazil  during  his  sojourn  there. 

Now,  Mr.  Ziper,  you  do  not  have  a  prepared  statement.  I  assume 
you  will  just  go  ahead  and  tell  us  about  your  trip  to  Brazil  and  what 
observations  you  made  while  you  were  there  and  tell  us  something 
about  your  findings  and  conclusions. 

Mr.  Ziper  is  accompanied  by  a  distinguished  constituent  of  mine, 
Mr.  J.  C.  B.  Ehringhaus,  Jr.,  of  Baleigh,  N.  C.,  an  attorney.  We  are 
glad  to  have  both  of  these  gentlemen  with  us. 

Mr.  Ziper.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  I  am  very 
grateful  for  an  opportunity  to  present  my  views  before  this  commit¬ 
tee  relative  to  Public  Law  480.  I  have  just  returned  from  Brazil 
where  I  spent  3  months  and  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  Public 
Law  480  with  certain  members  of  the  Government  as  well  as  getting 
the  reaction  of  the  people  of  Brazil. 

As  you  undoubtedly  have  read  in  the  paper,  Brazil  today  is  in  a 
very  trying  situation  insofar  as  its  currency  exchange  is  concerned. 
The  previous  gentleman,  Congressman  Springer,  spoke  of  the  value 
and  power  of  Public  Law  480  and  its  use  as  a  weapon  abroad.  This 
is  absolutely  true.  Under  Public  Law  480  the  people  are  in  a  position 
to  obtain  agricultural  products  which  they  otherwise  might  not  be 
able  to  acquire. 

I  found  Public  Law  480  is  solely  referred  to  as  a  government  to 
government  operation.  One  never  hears  of  the  personal  contributions 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  which  makes  this  program  possible. 
Today  Brazil  has  an  entire  area  in  the  northeast  where  people  are 
physically  starving.  They  have  no  food  nor  water.  This  situation 
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created  quite  a  havoc  in  Brazil.  1  feel  it  would  have  been  a  wonder¬ 
ful  venture  toward  gaining  goodwill  for  us  if  America  were  able  to 
create  an  airlift  to  supply  the  stricken  areas  and  thereby  showing  the 
people  of  Brazil  that  the  American  people  as  well  as  its  government 
is  interested  in  their  welfare. 

In  all  my  experience  I  haven’t  met  anyone  there  who  knows  what 
our  people  are  contributing  under  Public  Law  480.  They  don't  know 
that  our  people  are  taxed  and  through  this  means  agriculture  obtains 
the  funds  which  make  it  possible  to  carry  out  these  programs. 

It  will  be  a  wonderful  thing  for  America  if  the  people  of  Brazil 
were  in  some  way  made  aware  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people. 

The  Chairman.  May  1  interrupt  you?  You  talked  to  just  ordi¬ 
nary  people  and  you  talked  with  Government  ofiicials  and  1  assume 
you  conferred  with  people  in  all  walks  of  life  during  the  3  months 
you  were  there? 

Mr.  Zipkk.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  you  did  not  find  anyone  who  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  the  program  under  Public  Law  480  or  the  availability  of 
the  food  we  have  in  our  warehouses? 

Mr.  Ziper.  According  to  my  experience  the  people  of  Brazil  are 
not  aware  that  they  can  get  the  food  from  the  United  States.  The 
word  “surplus”  itself,  if  1  may  respectfully  say  so,  leaves  a  bad 
psychological  connotation.  For  political  reasons  or  other  reasons  the 
food  sometimes  remains  at  the  port,  and  when  it  finally  reaches  the 
kids  in  school  who  drink  the  milk,  who  use  the  butter,  the  parents  and 
the  children  find  that  the  milk  has  gone  sour  and  the  butter  rancid. 
Certain  papers  present  the  picture  that  this  is  American  surplus  which 
they  would  have  thrown  away  anyhow. 

This  presentation  is  not  accepted  by  the  average  Brazilian,  but  you 
are  well  aware  of  the  Communist  threat  that  is  definitely  present 
there. 

Brazil  feels  that  in  two  wars  it  immediately  declared  itself  on  the 
side  of  the  United  States,  and  it  feels  that  in  its  present  economic 
situation  and  dollar  plight,  while  our  Government  has  seen  fit  to  help 
other  countries  the  contribution  we  have  made  toward  helping  Brazil 
is  small.  I  was  somewhat  shocked  to  find  very  serious  and  important 
people  who  form  public  opinion  casting  their  eyes  toward  the  Com¬ 
munist  element  in  Brazil,  who  have  a  very  easy  approach  to  people 
hungry  and  starving. 

I  think  even  now  it  would  be  a  wonderful  gesture,  Congressmen  and 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  were  possible  to  find  a  way  either  through  welfare 
agencies  or  the  church  or  the  Bed  Cross  to  make  available  the  food 
to  the  people  of  Brazil.  No  loans  would  equal  the  effect  of  these 
starving  people  receiving  packages,  marked  red,  white,  and  blue, 
written  in  English  and  Portuguese  letting  them  know  that  the  people 
of  America  are  making  their  contribution  to  their  welfare. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words  you  think  that  we  should  be  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  people  of  Brazil  rather  than  with  the  Government  offi¬ 
cials  of  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  That  would  be  rather  difficult;  but  I  feel  where  some¬ 
one  lias  money  and  merchandise  to  give  that  the  least  they  could 
exact  in  return  would  be  an  assurance  that  the  recipients  knew  where 
it  came  from. 
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Mr.  Gathings.  This  Government  ought  to  have  the  assurance  that 
the  recipients  of  that  food  should  know  that  it  comes  from  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  America  and  not  that  this  rancid  food  was  “thrown 
here  at  you”  because  we  don’t  want  it  and  it’s  surplus  to  us.  I  heard 
you  say  that  the  word  “surplus”  is  not  a  good  word  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Ziper.  Yes,  sir.  It  implies  it  is  what  America  is  ready  to 
throw  away.  I  am  not  saying  the  Brazilian  people  throughout  the 
country  say  this.  I  am  saying  the  Communists  use  it.  The  starving 
people  are  told  that  communism  is  a  better  way  of  life  than  democracy. 

Mr.  Gathings.  In  other  words,  when  we  do  send  the  surplus  we 
get  a  black  eye,  is  that  it?  When  we  do  send  this  good  food  from 
our  coffers  to  Brazil  the  Communists  kick  up  the  propaganda  and 
say  well  now,  “Here  is  what  you  are  getting.  Isn’t  that  terrible?” 
A  mere  pittance.  Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  I  agree  with  you,  Congressman,  entirely.  It  would  be 
a  wonderful  thing  if  we  might  require  of  a  government  prior  to  sign¬ 
ing  an  agreement  with  them  that  their  people  should  be  informed  that 
essential  food  comes  from  America,  to  use  your  wonderful  words 
“from  the  heart  of  America.”  Nothing  would  gain  more  friends  for 
America.  A  loan  to  a  government  that  is  in  financial  difficulties  serves 
a  purpose,  but  of  equal  importance  is  that  the  people  of  that  country 
know  from  whom  and  for  what  purpose  it  is  given. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Now,  what  about  the  communications  media,  the 
radio  and  the  newspapers  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  First  of  all,  we  have  only  one  English  newspaper  in 
Brazil,  the  Brazilian  Herald.  We  do  not  have  any  printed  English 
newspaper  which  either  represents  or  reflects  the  American  thinking 
or  American  people. 

The  Chairman.  Does  the  Voice  of  America  reach  into  these  remote 
sections  of  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  I  have  heard  the  Voice  of  America  and  thank  God  for 
that.  I  think  they  have  done  a  wonderful  job. 

The  Chairman.  The  Voice  of  America  does  not  reach  these  people 
in  the  five  states  of  Brazil  which  are  suffering  most  because  those 
people  do  not  have  radios  or  televisions,  do  they  ?  They  do  not  even 
have  beds  to  sleep  on. 

Mr.  Ziper.  Nothing;  they  have  nothing  there. 

Excuse  me.  I  just  want  to  stress  that  I  represent  no  lobbying 
group  for  Brazil.  I  represent  no  individuals  in  Brazil.  I  have 
been  in  Brazil  for  6  years.  I  have  spent  at  the  most  3  to  4  months  at 
a  time.  The  people  are  very,  very  friendly  to  America.  The  last 
two  times  I  have  been  there  I  have  found  that  good  will  toward 
America  is  disappearing  rapidly,  and  that  we  haven’t  done  much  to 
get  their  good  will. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  anti-American  feeling  prevailing 
in  Brazil  now  ?  To  what  extent  is  that  existent  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  I  believe  the  anti-American  feeling  in  Brazil  is  on  the 
rise.  I  feel  the  people  resent  the  fact  that  while  America  is  giving 
so  much  aid  abroad,  they  have  been  ignored.  Their  reactions  are, 
and  I  have  heard  this  from  high  levels,  that  unless  a  country  can 
show  the  State  Department  or  America  that  there  is  a  threat  of  com¬ 
munism,  they  will  only  get  lip  service. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words  you  would  have  to  create  a  threat 
of  communism  before  you  have  the  good  intention. 
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Mr.  Ziper.  This  is  exactly  how  they  feel.  They  seem  to  think  their 
needs  will  come  last.  I  was  there  in  1954  when  the  President  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  There  was  a  manifesto  published  attacking  America. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  You  said  they  did  what  about  a  manifesto  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  Prior  to  his  death  he  alleged  wrote  this  manifesto  at¬ 
tacking  the  exploitation  of  American  capitalists  in  Brazil.  It  has 
since  been  denied  that  he  wrote  it.  There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Ziper,  you  are  raising  a  question  there  that  I  think 
is  a  most  difficult  one  for  us  to  deal  with.  Practically  all  of  these 
underdeveloped  countries  of  which  Brazil  is  one  of  the  larger  and 
wealthier  ones  need  tremendous  amounts  of  capital  just  as  we  did  a 
hundred  years  ago.  I  wonder  if  they  are  willing  to  accept  the  capital 
on  anything  like  the  terms  that  we  accepted  it.  You  don’t  have  to 
go  back  a  hundred  years.  I  am  not  quite  that  old.  But  I  can  remember 
when  down  in  my  country  in  the  Southwest  most  of  the  capital  was 
British  or  Dutch  and  some  French  capital  was  invested  there.  The 
big  ranches  were  almost  all  British  and  Scottish  owned.  But  we  were 
willing  to  let  these  foreigners  come  in  and  invest  their  money.  They 
built  our  railroads.  They  built  our  utilities.  We  didn’t  build  these 
city  utilities.  We  didn’t  build  these  transcontinental  railroads  with 
American  capital.  We  built  it  with  European  capital  almost  ex¬ 
clusively,  just  like  these  people  in  South  America  and  in  Asia  and 
Africa  have  got  to  do.  But  we  did  let  those  British,  those  Dutchmen 
take  anything  back,  any  profits  they  had  made.  They  could  move 
them  out  whenever  they  saw  fit. 

Now  there  is  not  a  nation  in  the  world  that  I  know  of  today  that 
is  willing  to  do  that.  They  all  say  we  want  your  capital,  but  we  are 
not  willing  to  let  you  move  the  profits  freely.  Now  how  do  we  recon¬ 
cile  that?  I  understand  that  it  exists,  and  I  know  that  we  can’t  just 
say  that  it’s  foolish  from  their  standpoint.  It  isn’t  foolish.  From 
their  standpoint  it’s  important  to  them.  But  it  is  tragic  from  a  world 
standpoint,  as  I  see  it,  and  how  do  you  break  that  down  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  First,  Congressman,  may  I  respectfully  say  this.  The 
American  companies  that  have  invested  in  Brazil  have  had  ample 
opportunity  to  take  out  their  profits.  Brazil  has  never  created  any 
hardships.  They  give  the  same  rights  and  privileges  to  foreign 
investments  as  they  do  to  their  own.  If  I  may  say  so,  and  I  hope  it 
does  not  create  any  bad  feeling,  but  the  people  who  have  invested  in 
Brazil,  the  business  people,  have  found  many  ways  to  get  rich,  some¬ 
times  at  the  expense  of  Brazil. 

I  am  not  here  to  attack  businessmen.  Many  have  accomplished 
much  for  Brazil.  I  am  here  to  focus  attention  to  our  loss  of  good 
will.  During  my  last  two  trips  to  Brazil  I  have  witnessed  this 
steady  decline.  The  news  dispatches  concerning  our  Vice  President’s 
South  American  trip  tend  to  confirm  this  point  of  view. 

I  feel  strongly  that  we  are  losing  prestige  in  Brazil  because  of  too 
little  personal  contact  with  the  people  of  Brazil.  Their  people  are 
uninformed  of  America’s  concern  for  their  welfare,  and  of  its  readi¬ 
ness  to  help. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  we  should  let  the  Brazilian  people  know 
what  we  have  been  doing. 

Mr.  Ziper.  That  is  right. 
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The  Chairman.  Since  you  arrived,  I  asked  a  member  of  the  staff  to 
obtain  some  information  for  me  and  for  the  committee  which  indicates 
that  we  have  done  nothing  in  the  past  12  or  18  months.  The  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  reports  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
costs  on  the  commodities  in  the  Brazil  agreements  amounted  to  $296 
million,  including  transportation  and  other  costs.  Now  these  trans¬ 
actions  to  which  I  have  referred  were  in  1955  and  1956. 

Now  in  1957  you  tell  us  that  there  was  starvation  in  the  States  of 
Brazil,  people  are  starving  because  they  do  not  have  food  and  water. 
Now,  what,  if  anything,  has  our  Government  done  and  what,  if  any¬ 
thing,  has  the  Brazilian  Government  done,  to  alleviate  the  human 
suffering  in  that  area  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  As  far  as  our  Government  is  concerned,  I  do  not  know 
what  has  been  done.  As  an  individual,  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
seen  an  airlift,  similar  to  the  one  to  Germany,  supplying  food  to  the 
starving  people  of  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  You  think  the  situation  is  of  urgent  character  in 
Brazil  now  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  our  Government  should  not  only  tell  the 
Brazilian  people  that  the  food  is  available,  but  actually  fly  it  in,  if 
necessary,  to  save  these  people  from  dying  of  starvation  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  I  think  that  would  be  the  greatest  contribution  our 
people  could  make,  and  I  think  it  would  do  much  to  solidify  the  good 
will. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  think  the  Brazilian  Government  would  welcome 
that  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  I  think  they  would.  I  will  tell  you  this  much,  sir,  prior 
to  my  leaving;  there  was  a  governor  who  made  a  direct  appeal  for 
assistance.  Now,  if  I  may  say  this,  at  least  the  Brazilian  people 
would  know  that  the  American  people  were  ready  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  would  they  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  They  might  be  informed  through  the  medium  of  our 
own  Embassy  there. 

Mr.  Poage.  Certainly,  you  just  told  us  they  did  not  get  any  infor¬ 
mation  around  there,  generally,  and,  obviously,  we  did  not  actually 
move  it.  And  the  mere  fact  that  Congress  authorized  it,  or  that  we 
had  airplanes  standing  by  here  in  the  United  States,  if  the  Brazilian 
Government  did  not  want  it  done,  it  is  quite  obvious  no  one  in  Brazil, 
except  the  Government  itself,  would  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Ziper.  I  am  quite  sure,  if  the  United  States  Government  would 
have  made  a  proposal,  that  the  present  political  party  in  Brazil  would 
not  have  rejected  it. 

The  Chairman.  Your  idea  is  that,  while  we  had  planes  standing  by 
to  go  into  Venezuela,  with  marines  to  fight,  the  best  thing  we  could 
do  is  to  have  planes  standing  by  to  have  food  to  go  into  Brazil  to 
prevent  starvation  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  I  agree  with  that  100  percent. 

The  Chairman.  Do  the  people  of  Brazil,  the  officials  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Brazil,  know  of  our  readiness  to  come  to  their  assistance? 

Mr.  Ziper.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Brazilian  Government  is 
aware  that  we  are  ready  to  help  them,  and  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
ready  to  help  them,  in  the  stricken  areas. 
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The  Chairman.  Mr.  Poage’s  question  was :  Do  you  think,  knowing 
the  officials  of  the  political  Government  as  you  know  them,  that,  if 
an  official  tender  of  assistance  were  submitted,  it  would  be  accepted? 

Mr.  Ziper.  In  my  opinion,  the  answer  definitely  would  be  “yes.” 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  know  the  President  of  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  Well,  I  do  not  want  to  make  an  assumption - 

The  Chairman.  I  mean  do  you  know  him  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  No.  I  have  spoken  to  people  who  have  talked  to  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Kubitschek,  about  the  possibility  of  furnishing  food.  The 
reply  I  received  was  that  starving  people  should  not  ask  help,  but  if 
our  Government  was  willing  to  give  it,  they  would  accept  it  and  be 
extremely  grateful  and  thankful  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  you  think  there  is  some  reluc¬ 
tance  in  Brazil  to  ask  for  aid  and  assistance  from  us,  but,  if  it  is 
tendered  to  them,  they  would  accept  it  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  now,  why  does  the  Brazilian  Government  not 
deliver  the  food  they  do  have?  We  have  sent  $300  million  worth 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  Brazil,  and  $300  million  is  not  a  small 
amount;  it  is  rather  a  substantial  amount.  True,  they  have  paid 
us  in  cruzeiros  for  that. 

And  you  have  told  us,  and  this  article  in  Time  magazine  also  tells 
us,  and  you  verified  it  and  I  am  sure  it  is  true,  by  the  time  the  food 
reaches  these  people  the  butter  is  rancid,  the  milk  is  spoiled,  the 
products  are  no  good. 

Now,  the  products  were  good  when  they  left  the  United  States, 
and  they  were  delivered  to  Brazil  in  good  shape.  Certainly,  there 
may  have  been  some  spoilage,  as  there  always  is,  but  they  were  de¬ 
livered  in  regular  commercial  movements,  and  we  must  assume  that 
the  great  bulk  of  that  food  did  arrive  in  Brazil  and  was  edible,  was 
good  when  it  arrived  there.  Now,  why  has  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  been  so  reluctant  to  supply  it  to  the  people  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  By  answering  that  question,  sir,  I  think  I  would  give 
in  to  my  own  personal  feelings.  I  do  not  know  the  minds  of  the 
Brazilian  officials.  The  point  I  am  making,  regardless  of  what  their 
reason  is,  they  were  definitely  wYong  for  not  doing  it,  however  this 
has  not  helped  us  any. 

Mr.  Po  age.  That  is  not  the  point.  If  we  are  to  intelligently  handle 
this  thing,  we  have  to  know  something  about  the  Brazilian  think¬ 
ing.  I  think  that  is  what  was  wrong  with  the  whole  of  Nixon’s 
travels;  apparently,  no  one  had  any  idea  of  what  the  people  down 
there  were  thinking. 

What  I  want  to  know  now  is  what  is  activating  the  Brazilian  offi¬ 
cials  in  withholding  that  food  ?  Why  is  it  not  going  to  the  starving 
people  today? 

Is  it  a  situation  such  as  existed  in  China?  I  was  in  China  in  1945 
or  January  of  1946,  and  so  was  Chairman  Cooley,  and  we  were  told 
then  in  Shanghai  that  approximately  one-third  of  what  we  sent  in 
there  had  to  go  to  certain  war  lords  as  their  cut  before  anything 
could  be  delivered  to  the  people.  Now,  is  that  what  is  wrong? 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you  a  minute  ? 

Perhaps  Mr.  Ziper  does  not  want  to  put  himself  in  the  position  of 
criticizing  officials  of  the  Government  of  Brazil.  In  that  connection, 
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I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  this  article  which  appears  in  a  recent 
edition  of  Time  magazine.  I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
this  article  in  the  record  immediately  following  Mr.  Ziper’s  testimony. 

In  this  article  there  is  some  explanation  as  to  why  this  food  has 
not  been  delivered  as  it  was  intended  to  be.  I  want  to  read  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  article,  which  is  shocking,  should  be  shock¬ 
ing,  to  any  American.  This  is  in  the  issue  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  this  is  a  quotation : 

“We  had  nothing  to  eat  but  cactus,  and  after  5  days  my  mother  said  she 
could  not  go  on,”  called  Ernesto  da  Silva,  17,  sitting  in  a  rocky  field  in  the 
drought-burned  eastern  State  of  Pernambuco.  “She  was  a  widow  but  not  old. 
She  laid  down  by  the  road  and  told  me  to  go.  A  man  gave  me  40  cents  for  a  day  s 
work.  I  bought  food  and  hurried  back  to  my  mother,  but  when  I  got  there 
she  was  dead.” 

Now,  it  goes  on  further  and  points  out  that  2  million  people  gnawed 
cactus,  dug  holes  in  dry  riverbeds  for  water,  or  joined  a  dogged, 
starving  march  to  the  sea.  . 

This  is  an  amazing  article,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  if  the  situation 
in  Brazil  is  as  this  article  indicates,  and  as  Mr.  Ziper  indicates,  this 
Congress  and  this  committee  should  do  something  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion*and  to  find  out  why  the  situation  was  tolerated  in  the  beginning. 

Because,  through  the  legislation  reported  by  this  committee,  and 
enacted  into  law,  all  of  our  surplus  foods  were  to  be  made  available 
to  hungry  people  wherever  they  are  in  the  world.  All  they  had  to  do 

was  ask  for  it.  . 

You  indicate  these  poor  people  in  the  five  suffering  States  of  Brazil 
are,  perhaps,  unwilling,  for  some  reason,  to  ask  for  charity  or  to 
ask  for  help,  and  it  may  be  that,  because  of  illiteracy,  they  do  not 
know  that  the  help  is  available. 

Someone  connected  with  our  Government  should  make  it  known 
to  these  people,  if  possible,  and  certainly  to  the  officials  of  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Government. 

Now,  I  know  Mr.  Poage  is  not  trying  to  get  you  to  answer  a  question 
that  might  prove  embarrassing  to  you  about  these  officials,  but  this 
article  in  Time  magazine  is  an  indictment,  of  itself,  of  the  official 
handling  of  the  surplus  commodities  that  have  gone  into  Brazil. 

I  understand  your  very  purpose  in  appearing  here  today  is  in  the 
interest  of  both  your  own  Government  and  the  Brazilian  people  who 
are  suffering,  and  you  say  they  are  suffering  because  you  know  that 
to  be  a  fact,  you  have  been  there. 

Mr.  Ziper.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Would  the  gentleman  yield? 

I  think  we  are  assuming  something  not  in  evidence  here,  that  there 
is  some  kind  of  a  welfare  program  in  Brazil  involving  United  States 
foods,  or  other  foods. 

Now,  you  mentioned  rancid  milk,  sour  milk.  I  am  sure  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  has  never  delivered  milk  abroad. 

The  Chairman.  It  could  be  dried  milk.  Is  it  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  They  have  delivered  nonfat  dry  milk  powder. 

Mr.  Hagen.  That  is  true.  But  is  there  any  program  in  Brazil  of  a 
welfare  nature,  getting  down  to  the  people  that  involves  this  300  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  commodities,  or  do  they  take  that  and  distribute  it 
through  the  channels  of  trade  ? 
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Mr.  Ziper.  The  wheat  is  handled  by  a  special  commission.  Most 
of  the  commodities,  if  not  all,  that  are  purchased  are  distributed  and 
sold  through  COFAP,  which  is  a  governmental  agency. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Is  it  operated  for  a  profit,  or  is  it  a  welfare  program? 

Mr.  Ziper.  It  tries  to  stabilize  the  price. 

Mr.  Hagen.  In  other  words,  this  United  States  food  that  we  are 
sending  down  there  is  not  sent  down  there  as  part  of  a  welfare  program 
except  to  the  extent  that  they  use  it  to  keep  down  the  increases  in  the 
price  of  these  commodities  as  they  are  purchased  by  the  users? 

Mr.  Ziper.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Hagen.  What  you  are  suggesting  is  that,  rather,  we  engage, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Brazilian  Government  in  some  kind  of 
a  welfare  program. 

Mr.  Ziper.  Yes,  at  present  some  powerful  leaders  in  Brazil  are 
contemplating  negotiations  with  Russia. 

Brazil  has  not  traded  with  Russia.  Brazil  feels  that  while  America 
on  the  one  hand  says  “do  not  deal  with  Russia,”  certain  companies 
have  dealt  with  Russia.  And  they  feel  that  in  their  present  deplorable 
financial  situation  they  should  think  of  how  they  can  best  effect  a 
solution  to  their  own  problem. 

My  purpose  in  being  here  is  to  call  attention  to  the  serious  danger 
of  losing  prestige  and  favor  with  the  people  of  Brazil. 

In  my  opinion  Public  Law  480  could  serve  as  a  powerful  implement 
to  bring  about  goodwill,  if  applied  more  effectively.  I  fel  that  the 
people  of  Brazil  are  not  informed  of  the  contributions  of  our  people. 
Of  what  value  is  it  to  us  in  our  bid  to  gain  lasting  goodwill,  the 
granting  of  $300  million  or  $3  billion,  on  a  government-to-government 
basis,  unless  the  people  of  the  recipient  country  are  informed  as  to 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  our  grant  ? 

What  happens  when  there  is  a  sudden  unexpected  change  in  gov¬ 
ernment  leadership?  What  return  do  we  get  for  our  huge  outlays? 
What  have  we  offered  to  the  Brazilian  people  to  counteract  anti- 
American  propaganda  ? 

We  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  show  the  people  of  Brazil 
our  interest  in  their  welfare.  We  have  Cruzeiros  in  Brazil,  derived 
from  the  sales  of  agricultural  surplus  commodities,  which  we  can  use 
to  build  projects  directly  benefiting  the  people  of  Brazil.  Schools, 
hospitals,  prefabricated  homes;  these  are  material  things  which  they 
will  know  as  coming  from  America.  Their  need  of  them  is  great  and 
so  would  be  their  gratitude. 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  you. 

Mr.  Ziper.  I  am  not,  either. 

Mr.  Hagen.  But  there  is  no  showing  here  that  this  $300  million 
of  goods  was  used  in  a  donation  program.  Maybe  that  is  what  you 
are  saying  it  should  be,  and  I  am  going  to  agree  with  you.  But  have 
you  ever  presented  your  ideas  to  the  State  Department  and  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  and  his  people  that  make  up  policy  down  there? 

Mr.  Ziper.  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Hagen.  I  think  you  should,  really. 

Mr.  Ziper.  I  appreciate  that - 

The  Chairman.  He  is  presenting  it  here  in  this  committee  in  the 
hope  that  this  committee  will  present  it  to  the  Congress,  to  the  State 
Department,  and  to  the  President,  too.  He  is  just  a  businessman. 
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Now  may  I  ask — if  you  do  not  mind,  Mr.  Hagen  ? 

Mr.  Hagen.  No. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  the  rate  of  exchange?  I  have  a  sug¬ 
gestion  here  that  Brazil  has  not  picked  up  700,000  tons  of  wheat  for 
1958  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  Now,  there  may  be 
some  good  reason  why  Brazil  has  not  picked  up  that  <00,000  tons  of 
wheat,  but  what  is  the  currency  situation  now  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  Brazil  has  a  multiple  currency  situation.  Its  official 
rate  is  18.82. 

The  Chairman.  18.82  to  the  dollar  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  prevailing  rate  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  When  I  left  it  was  140. 

The  Chairman.  What? 

Mr.  Ziper.  140  when  I  left. 

The  Chairman.  140  to  the  dollar  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  that  cost  the  Brazilian  housewife  to 
buy  a  pound  of  butter  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  She  would  be  unable  to  buy  butter. 

Everything  is  tied  to  the  dollar.  A  Cadillac  in  Brazil  is  $25,000. 

The  Chairman.  What  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  A  Cadillac,  in  Brazil,  costs  $25,000. 

It  is  true  this  is  not  the  fault  of  people  here,  but  nevertheless,  every¬ 
thing  that  is  expensive  is  tied  to  the  American  dollar. 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  mean  then  that  it  is  not  even  possible  for 
an  ordinary  family  in  Brazil,  certainly  in  certain  parts  of  Brazil, 
to  buy  butter,  if  it  is  made  available  to  them,  because  of  the  high 
exchange  rate? 

Mr.  Ziper.  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  So  what  you  are  saying  to  us,  if  I  understand  it,  is 
that  we  should  start  now,  quickly,  to  give  food  to  starving  people  in 
Brazil. 

Mr.  Ziper.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  And  we  should  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  people 
who  receive  it  will  know  where  it  came  from  and  know  it  is  a  gift  ? 

Mr.  Ziper.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Chairman,  he  went  further,  too,  now.  He  came 
up  with  a  suggestion  that  if  we  went  in  there  with  an  airlift,  or  some 
similar  method  of  delivering  this  food,  something  that  rings  out,  that 
it  might  get  just  a  little  bit  of  attention  from  the  people  who  are 
really  needing  that  food. 

Mr.  Ziper.  Yes,  sir,  Brazil  made  much  of  the  fact  that  we  sent  air¬ 
planes  to  the  Caribbean  area  when  Vice  President  Nixon  was  in  Vene¬ 
zuela.  The  same  people  made  the  comment  “would  it  not  have  been 
a  nice  gesture  if  we  used  planes  to  transport  food  to  our  starving 
neighbors.” 

I  am  positive  had  the  United  States  created  an  airlift  to  supply 
food  to  the  starving  people  of  Brazil,  in  this  hour  of  crisis,  the  news 
would  have  traveled  quickly,  Peru  would  have  known  about  it,  Argen¬ 
tina  would  have  known  about  it,  Venezuela  would  have  known  about 
it,  and  the  reception  might  have  been  a  lot  different.  Brazil  is  the 
largest  country  in  South  America,  it  is  not  completely  undeveloped. 
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It  has  a  tremendous  potential — every  kind  of  raw  material.  And  yet, 
the  country,  because  of  its  dependence  on  the  export  of  coffee,  cocoa, 
and  cotton  to  a  large  extent,  finds  itself  with  no  dollars  on  hand. 

The  cruzeiro  has  risen  from  60  to  70  to  140  cruzeiros  per  United 
States  dollars.  Now  with  that  kind  of  increase  you  can  understand 
the  danger  facing  the  country. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Don’t  you  think  the  people  resent  America  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  fact  that  they  are  starving  and  need  this  food  and  they 
say  “well  now,  that  nation  has  the  food  and  we  are  not  getting  it.” 
Do  they  resent  us  for  having  a  commodity  available? 

Mr.  Ziper.  No,  I  think  the  biggest  resentment  comes  from  the  fact 
that  at  every  instance  they  have  shown  their  loyalty  to  America. 
They  are  a  wonderful  people,  the  Brazilians,  very  fine  people.  They 
resent  the  fact  that  so  much  aid  has  been  given  to  Europe  and  else¬ 
where  and  in  comparison  so  little  to  them.  When  the  First  World  War 
was  declared,  as  well  as  the  Second  World  War,  they  were  on  our  side, 
they  sent  troops,  they  gave  us  bases  all  over  Brazil.  AVlien  there 
was  a  shortage  of  rubber,  we  went  to  them.  They  got  along  well  with 
our  soldiers.  Today  they  look  back  and  their  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  we  have  helped  those  who  were  our  enemies  far  more  than  those 
who  were  our  friends.  They  feel  one  way  to  get  immediate  help  is 
to  present  the  picture  that  there  is  a  threat  of  communism. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Ziper,  I  certainly  appreciate  your  appearing 
before  the  committee  and  giving  us  this  information  about  the  dis¬ 
tressing  situation  in  Brazil.  1  think  now  that  I  will  probably  call 
a  meeting  of  the  full  committee  for  next  Wednesday  morning,  at 
which  time  we  will  invite  someone  from  the  State  Department  to 
testify,  and  someone  from  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  to  testify. 
We  shall  in  the  meantime,  communicate  with  someone  from  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Embassy  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  situation  at  that 
level. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  so  late  now  I  think  we  will  conclude  the  hear¬ 
ing  for  the  day  and  adjourn  subject  to  call.  Is  there  someone  here 
from  the  State  Department  ? 

Mr.  Ernest.  Siracusa  ? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  be  available  Wednesday  morning  if  we 
arrange  a  meeting  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  Yes,  sir. 

I  think  from  what  I  have  heard,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  could  clarify 
the  situation  rather  quickly  now  for  you  if  you  have  just  a  few  mo¬ 
ments. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  Brazilian  situation? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  Yes,  sir,  regarding  the  drought  in  the  Recife  area 
and  some  of  the  things  which  have  been  said  by  the  witness. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  committee  will  stay  for  a  few  minutes,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  now. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Ziper. 

We  shall  call  Mr.  Siracusa. 
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Mr.  Siracusa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  the  officer  in  charge  of  the 
Brazilian  affairs  in  the  State  Department. 

The  Chairman.  All  right,  sir,  do  you  wish  to  comment  on  this  news 
article  in  the  Time  Magazine  and  on  Mr.  Ziper’s  statement? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  called  about  a  half  hour 
ago - 

The  Chairman.  I  know. 

Mr.  Siracusa.  And  asked  to  come. 

The  Chairman.  I  apologize  for  calling  you  so  late,  but  we  had  dif¬ 
ficulties  here  and  we  have  been  interrupted  by  roll  calls. 

Mr.  Siracusa.  I  merely  want  to  say  I  have  not  come  prepared  with 
a  statement  to  make,  nor  would  I  think  it  proper  to  discuss  hi  a  broad 
general  way  many  of  the  comments  which  were  made  by  the  witness. 

But  I  think  that  I  might  clarify  for  you  some  of  the  situation  re¬ 
garding  the  drought  in  the  northeastern  area  of  Brazil,  which  I  un¬ 
derstand  was  the  primary  purpose  for  the  witness  coming  here  to 
speak  to  the  committee. 

We  have  been  aware  of  this  situation  in  the  Department  of  State 
for  some  time.  We  have  had  reports  from  our  Embassy  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  and  from  the  American  consulate  in  Recife. 

We  received  just  2  or  3  days  ago  a  very  detailed  report  from  the 
consulate  in  Recife  on  this  situation.  I  could,  if  you  wish,  run 
through  it  briefly  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
situation  there. 

Let  me  say  this  much,  however,  I  can  confirm  what  the  witness  said, 
that  there  is  a  near-disaster  situation  in  that  area  of  Brazil,  due  to  a 
very  serious  drought.  This  is  not  an  uncommon  situation.  Almost 
every  year  that  area  in  Brazil  is  visited  by  drought,  but  this  year 
it  is  much  more  serious  than  usual. 

Now  regarding  the  possibility  of  United  States  aid,  our  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  being  aware  of  this  situation,  has  discussed  it 
with  the  foreign  office  of  Brazil  and  has  reported  to  the  Department 
of  State.  In  cooperation  with  the  International  Cooperation  Ad¬ 
ministration,  we  instructed  the  Ambassador  some  time  ago  that  we 
are  prepared  to  enter  immediately  into  a  title  II  relief  program  for 
this  area,  involving  dried  milk,  which  was  indicated  to  be  the  com¬ 
modity  most  needed.  We  have  given  consideration  to  airlifting  some 
of  this  material  to  Brazil  if  it  is  required.  We  have  also  taken  steps 
to  assist  the  voluntary  relief  associations  which  have  been  operating 
in  Brazil;  the  United  Nations  Committee  for  the  UNICEF — it  is  a 
feeding  program  for  children  around  the  world — the  United  Catholic 
Welfare  Association  and  others  which  have  programs  in  Brazil.  The 
UNICEF,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  has  a  great  quantity  of  dried  milk 
already  in  Brazil,  and  some  of  that  is  now  moving  to  the  drought  area 
in  increasing  quantity. 

At  the  initiative  of  our  Ambassador  in  Brazil,  several  weeks  ago 
United  States  Air  Force,  jwhich  had  a  large  transport  aircraft  in 
Brazil,  participated  with  the  Brazilian  Air  Force  in  airlifting  food 
stuffs,  emergency  food  stuffs,  to  the  drought  area. 

The  Chairman.  Several  weeks  ago? 
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Mr.  Siracusa.  Yes,  sir.  So  far  we  have  not  received  a  formal 
request  from  the  Brazilian  Government  for  the  aid  of  this  Gov¬ 
ernment.  As  soon  as  such  a  request  is  received,  I  have  every  confi¬ 
dence  that  we  can  very  quickly  assist  in  providing  milk,  and  possibly 
other  human  food  stuff  for  relief  in  that  area. 

Now  some  comment  has  been  made  about  the  existing  Public  Law 
480  agreement  with  Brazil.  We  have  signed  two  such  agreements 
with  Brazil.  In  1955  there  was  one  involving  about  $40  million 
worth  of  wheat.  That  agreement  is  concluded.  In  the  summer  of 
1956  we  signed  a  3-year  agreement  with  Brazil  providing  for  ship¬ 
ment  of  1,800,000  tons  of  wheat  to  that  country.  The  performance 
under  that  agi’eement  the  first  year  has  been  accomplished. 

We  are  now  discussing — as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  was  called 
by  the  committee  today,  I  was  in  discussions  with  the  Minister 
Counselor  of  the  Brazilian  Embassy  regarding  certain  problems  which 
have  arisen  in  connection  with  the  second  year  of  shipment.  I  believe 
this  is  the  700,000  tons  of  wheat  of  which  you  spoke  during  your 
discussion  with  the  witness.  I  have  every  confidence  that  within  a 
very  short  time  these  problems  will  be  solved  so  that  shipments  of 
this  wheat,  for  which  the  Brazilian  Government  will  pay  in  cruzeiros, 
may  go  forward.  This  wheat  is  sold  under  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480  and  it  is  not  distributed  through  relief  channels;  it  enters  into 
regular  channels  of  commercial  trade  in  Brazil. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  has  gone  into  Brazil  for  relief  pur¬ 
poses,  anything  at  all  ? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  No,  sir,  there  has  been  nothing,  that  is  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  Government  so  far  because  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  has  not  yet  requested  our  assistance. 

The  Chairman.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Ziper  which 
indicated  there  was  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
Brazil  to  make  such  a  request,  and  that  perhaps  the  starving  people 
in  the  five  northern  states  were  not  even  aware  of  the  availability 
of  these  surplus  commodities? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  made  reference,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  a  direct  request  which  the  governor  of  one  of  the  states  had 
addressed  to  our  Ambassador.  The  Ambassador  indicated  that  the 
proper  channel  for  the  request  would  be  through  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Brazil,  that  he  could  not  enter  into  arrangements  with  a 
governor  of  a  State  for  this  purpose. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  the  President  of  Brazil  cannot  deal 
with  a  governor  of  Brazil  like  the  President  of  the  United  States 
deals  with  the  governors  of  our  48  States? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  The  President  can,  but  our  Ambassador  could  not 
enter  into  an  arrangement  with  the  governor  of  a  state  for  a  program. 
We  are  in  communication  with  the  foreign  office  on  this  problem,  and 
actually  we  are  awaiting  a  request.  We  understand  it  is  in  prepara¬ 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  here  while  you  are  waiting,  according  to  this 
article  in  Time  magazine — I  do  not  suppose  you  will  argue  this  paper 
is  not  sometimes  reputable,  although  at  other  times  it  may  be  dis¬ 
reputable — here  is  an  article  which  says  that  2  million  people  are 
gnawing  cactus  plants. 

Mr.  Sir  acusa.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Brazilian  Government  is  actually 
undertaking  on  its  own  a  quite  extensive  relief  program  in  the  area. 
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There  is  apparently  no  shortage  of  general  foodstuffs,  or  cereals,, 
and  other  things  in  Brazil  to  meet  this  need,  and  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  moving  such  commodities  to  that  area  and  is  undertaking 
work  projects  so  that  the  afflicted  people  can  earn  wages  whereby 
they  can  buy  this  food. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  boy  working  for  40  cents  a  day,  accord¬ 
ing  to  this,  while  his  mother  was  dying  of  starvation. 

Mr.  Siracusa.  That  is  the  prevailing  wage  in  the  area,  sir.. 

The  Chairman.  Forty  cents  a  day  will  not  buy  much  food,  will  it? 

I  am  getting  away  from  the  buying  proposition,  lam  concerned 
about  the  idea  that  there  are  2  million  people  gnawing  on  cactus 
plants  and  digging  holes  in  dry  riverbeds  trying  to  find  water  to 
subsist  on,  and  yet  our  warehouses  are  bulging  with  food,  and  we 
wait  and  wait  and  wait. 

Mr.  Siracusa.  Well,  sir,  I  do  not  know  of  any  way  in  which  we  can 
actually  send  this  food  on  our  own. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  something  about  having  an  airplane 
down  there.  What  kind  of  plane  did  you  have,  and  what  did  the 
plane  do  ? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  This  was  an  Air  Force  plane  which - 

The  Chairman.  Did  what  ? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  It  participated  with  the  Brazilian  Air  Force  in  air¬ 
lifting  Brazilian  relief  supplies  from  other  areas  in  Brazil  to  the 
afflicted  area.  This  was  a  voluntary  act  on  the  part  of  the  Embassy 
to  afford  more  transportation  to  them,  as  a  gesture. 

The  Chairman.  You  mean  they  have  not  asked - 

Mr.  Siracusa.  It  was  a  very  large  Air  Force  transport  plane  which 
happened  to  be  in  the  area  on  some  other  mission,  and  the  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  it  to  assist  the  Brazilian  Government. 

The  Chairman.  To  what  extent  did  it  assist,  with  one  flight  or 
more  than  one  flight? 

Mr.  Stracusa.  Sir,  I  am  not  certain  about  that.  I  believe  it  made 
several  flights.  I  think  I  could  verify  it  if  I  had - 

The  Chairman.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  were  to  communicate, 
and  you  are  certainly  in  a  position  to  do  so  in  the  State  Department, 
directly  with  the  President  of  Brazil,  and  tell  him  that  we  have,  by 
congressional  act,  made  foodstuffs  available  to  hungry  people  in  Bra¬ 
zil,  and  that  we  have  prepared  to  deliver  vital  foods  to  the  suffering 
people  of  Brazil,  and  that  we  could  try  to  expedite  a  shipment  by  a 
plane  if  necessary,  that  the  response  would  be  favorable  and  the  food 
would  p-o  out  and  starvation  would  be  prevented,  and  we  would  make 
good  will  for  our  own  Government? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  We  are  very  anxious  to  do  so,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
we  have  informed  the  Brazilian  Government  of  our  willingness  to 
assist  them.  And  we  are  awaiting  their  request.  W e  understand  they 
are  working  on  it. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Mr.  Siracusa,  when  was  that  done,  how  long  ago? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  May  I  consult  these,  sir? 

On  April  30,  we  instructed  our  Embassy  to  inform  the  Government 
that  upon  receipt  of  information  from  them  a  title  II  drought  relief 
program  involving  dried  milk  and  other  human  foods  would  be 
possible. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  ever  had  an  answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  We  have  not  had  a  request  as  a  result  of  it,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  Well  if  there  is  any  reluctance  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  on  sending  a  telegram  to  the  President,  I  will  send  one. 
I  do  not  mind  sending  one.  I  will  send  him  a  telegram  and  tell  him 
what  the  law  provides  and  tell  him  the  food  is  here.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  the  job  of  the  State  Department  or  the  Foreign  Agriculture 
Service. 

Mr.  Siracusa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  telegram  here  which  I  would 
have  to  paraphrase,  but  the  substance  of  it  I  would  like  to  make  avail¬ 
able  to  you. 

The  Chairman.  All  right. 

Mr.  Siracusa.  The  Embassy  is  informed  that  the  Foreign  Office, 
under  instructions  of  the  President,  and  with  his  knowledge  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  coordinate  a  request  for  assistance  from  the  United  States 
involving  dried  milk. 

So  the  President  is  aware  of  our  willingness,  sir,  his  Government 
is  aware  of  it. 

The  Chairman.  Why  are  you  limiting  it  to  dry  milk  when  you  have 
corn  and  you  have  butter  and  you  have  wheat? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  There  apparently  is  no  need  for  other  commodities. 
With  regard  to  wheat,  there  are  very  adequate  quantities  available  to 
Brazil  under  the  existing  Public  Law  480  agreement. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  had  Public  Law  480  agreements  since 
1956,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  Sir,  that  was  a  3-year  agreement  in  which  shipments 
were  to  be  made  each  year  for  3  years.  It  is  split  into  3  years,  ship¬ 
ments  of  1,800,000  tons  over  3  years. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

You  have  stated  there  is  no  shortage  of  these  foods  in  the  country  of 
Brazil,  but  the  question  is  not  one  of  the  physical  availability  of 
<mods  but  who  is  going  to  provide  it,  donate  it,  who  is  going  to 
donate  the  foods  when  there  may  be  some  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
the  Brazilian  Government  to  enter  a  cost-donation  program?  We 
have  the  same  problem  in  this  country ;  there  may  have  been  under¬ 
nourished  people  in  California,  and  I  am  sure  down  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  Government  foods  are  available  here,  but  some  of  the  county 
supervisors  are  just  reluctant  to  donate  the  food  because  they  feel 
if  the  people  are  getting  a  handout  they  wTill  not  wrork,  and  there  are 
considerations  like  that. 

Now  you  are  saying,  in  effect,  we  cannot  force  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  into  a  position  where  they  have  to  accept  a  donation  from  this 
country  ? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  Our  information,  sir,  is  that  they  have  for  the  most' 
part  in  stocks  in  Brazil  or  available  to  them  by  which  they  can  easily 
obtain  sufficient  cereals  and  most  basic  foodstuffs.  What  the  Brazil¬ 
ian  Government  itself  has  already  taken  action  in  this  area  to  finance, 
this  is  the  national  Government  as  well  as  the  state  governments, 
are  public-work  programs  to  employ  the  people  in  the  area  so  that 
they  may  buy  these  foods  which  the  Government  is  shipping  to  that 
area.  So  it  will  be  available  for  them.  This  is  their  method  of  carry¬ 
ing  out  this  relief,  not  just  to  hand  it  out,  but  to  finance  work  pro¬ 
grams  so  that  the  people  may  purchase  it. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  you?  You  say  making  it  avail¬ 
able  for  these  people  to  buy  ? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  Yes,  sir. 
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The  Chairman.  In  this  article  it  says  that  the  people,  many  of 
them,  have  never  slept  in  a  bed,  never  had  enough  to  eat,  and  they 
never  attended  school.  I  assume  they  are  not  able  to  earn  enough  to 
buy  the  food.  Here  is  one  story  of  a  boy  working  for  40  cents  a  day, 
while  his  mother  was  starving  and  finally  did  starve  to  death. 

Now  I  think  the  Congress  intended,  we  intended  Avhen  we  passed 
the  law,  to  make  food  available  free  of  charge.  That  is  what  Mr. 
Ziper  is  here  about.  He  is  not  talking  about  selling  something  to 
them.  He  is  talking  about  giving  it  to  them — give  it  to  them  m  a 
dramatic  fashion  so  that  everyone  there  will  know  that  “here  comes 
the  American  plane  laden  with  vital  food.” 

Mr.  Siracusa.  This  is  what  we  intend,  sir.  As  I  mentioned,  t.ne  pro¬ 
gram  which  we  contemplate  is  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480,  which 
is  relief  to  be  given  away  to  the  people.  This  would  not  be  sold. 

The  Chairman.  You  wire  them  and  say  you  can  send  them  flour, 
cornmeal,  butter,  milk,  and  all  the  foodstuffs  that  we  have  in  storage, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  fly  it  in,  and  I  cannot  imagine  their  refusing 
to  accept  it. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  I  think  this  article  in  Time  magazine,  and 
this  hearing  here  today,  would  be  the  finest  sort  of  Communist  propa¬ 
ganda.  All  they  would  have  to  do  is  pick  it  up  and  show  it  to  the 
people  of  the  world :  here  is  great,  rich  America,  with  bulging  ware¬ 
houses  of  food,  permitting  2  million  people  south  of  the  border  to 
gnaw  cactus  plants  rather  than  carry  the  food  to  them.  I  do  not  see 
how  we  can  sit  idly  by  and  say  we  are  going  to  wait  and  operate  in 
routine  fashion,  through  State  Department  channels,  and  be  technical 
about  to  whom  the  message  is  addressed. 

It  looks  to  me  as  if  Mr.  Dulles  could  communicate  with  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  or  you  could  communicate  with  someone  who  could  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  President,  and  tell  him  that  we  are  concerned  over  the 
fact  that  there  is  suffering  in  certain  parts  of  Brazil,  and  offer  our 
assistance.  Now  if  we  do  not  act,  probably  the  time  will  come  soon 
when  you  will  not  even  be  able  to  go  to  Brazil,  much  less  Mr.  Nixon, 
much  less  the  members  of  this  committee.  I  tell  you,  with  the  anti¬ 
feeling  in  Brazil  now,  as  a  Member  of  Congress  representing  in  some 
official  capacity  this  Government,  I  would  not  feel  that  I  would  be 
welcome  in  Brazil. 

Mr.  Siracusa.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned  that  we  are  prepared  to 
offer  dried  milk,  because  that  is  what  we  were  told  was  the  need.  We 
also  said,  as  I  read  from  this  message,  dried  milk  and  other  human 
foods  under  title  II,  which  is  relief  to  be  given  away,  not  to  be  sold, 
and  these  supplies  when  they  are  sent,  are  sent  properly  marked  and 
packaged  to  identify  that  they  come  as  a  gift  from  the  American 
people.  We  are  awaiting  a  request  to  do  this.  And  we  are  con¬ 
templating  the  possibility  of  airlifting  so  that  the  people  will  see 
where  this  comes  from. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  send  a  message  by  cable  to  the  Brazilian 
Government  and  ask  for  a  reply  to  that  telegram,  and  have  it  here  by 
Wednesday? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  Sir,  we  communicate  with  the  Brazilian  Govern¬ 
ment  either  through  their  Embassy  here  or  through  our  Embassy 
there,  and  we  have  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  All  right.  Off  the  record. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 
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The  Chairman.  We  shall  adjourn  this  meeting  now,  and  I  will 
arrange  to  have  the  meeting  Wednesday  morning  with  the  full  com¬ 
mittee.  At  that  time  some  other  members  might  want  you  to  come 
back  and  conclude  your  testimony  because  we  have  only  a  few  mem¬ 
bers  here  this  afternoon  for  the  reason  that  we  have  an  unusual 
parliamentary  situation  in  the  House. 

(Whereupon  the  hearing  was  adjourned  at  5 :  05  p.  m.) 

(Without  objection  by  the  chairman,  the  following  letters  and 
telegram  are  inserted  in  the  record :) 


The  Honorable  Harold  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
House  of  Representatives, 

House  Office  Building. 


House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  23, 1958. 


Hello  Congressman  Cooley  :  Your  committee  will  soon  be  taking  action  on 
the  proposed  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  you  will 
see  fit  to  report  favorably  on  a  2-year  extension  of  the  act. 

The  problem  of  our  surpluses  has  been  one  of  the  most  vexing  we  have. 
Although  Public  Law  480  hasn’t  been  the  complete  answer,  it  certainly  has  been 
a  definite  aid  in  moving  commodities  into  friendly  nations  abroad  where  the 
need  is  great  for  the  products  we  have  in  abundance.  The  accumulation  of 
surpluses  has  started  the  downward  trend  and  the  movements  under  Public 
Law  480  can  take  a  good  share  of  the  credit. 

Since  60  percent  of  the  exports  were  for  dollars  last  year,  we  have  funds 
for  our  agencies  in  these  countries,  plus  money  to  loan  back  to  the  countries  to 
further  their  economic  development.  Under  the  barter  provisions,  we  have  been 
able  to  exchange  our  surplus  commodities  for  strategic  materials.  Under  title 
III,  we  can  make  donations  for  emergency  relief  which  have  been  most  helpful 
in  alleviating  suffering  in  other  countries. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  this  type  of  program  goes  a  long  way  toward 
winning  more  friends  for  the  United  States  thau  most  anything  else  that  we 
do.  *It  definitely  coincides  with  the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy  and  should 
be  continued. 

Until  our  agricultural  program  can  be  put  on  a  more  realistic  basis  for 
achieving  a  better  balance  of  supply  and  demand,  I  feel  that  Public  Law  480 
provides  an  effective  means  of  dealing  with  the  surpluses  that  plague  us. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  committee  to  give  favorable  attention  to  the  extension 
of  this  measure. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Congressman  Fred  Sciiwengel. 


Michigan  Farm  Bureau, 
Lansing,  Mich.,  May  9,  1958. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Cooley  :  As  your  committee  considers  the  extension  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act,  which  is  well  known  to  our 
members  as  Public  Law  480,  we  would  like  to  have  the  statement  of  Michigan 
Farm  Bureau  available  for  use  by  your  committee  members. 

At  the  last  annual  convention  of  the  Michigan  Farm  Bureau,  more  than  700 
voting  delegates  considered  and  approved  the  following  resolution  : 

“We  endorse  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act,  Public  Law  480,  to 
make  possible  a  temporary  program  to  expand  the  sale  of  agricultural  products 
and  surplus  supplies  to  countries  with  dollar  shortages. 

“The  Public  Law  480  program  helps  to  increase  farm  exports  by : 

“(1)  Making  possible  sales  of  farm  products  in  addition  to  the  normal  dollar 
s&Igs  * 

“(2)  Establishing  private  trade  channels  for  sales  of  farm  products  which 
could  be  continued  with  dollar  sales  after  the  termination  of  the  program ;  and 

“(3)  Using  part  of  the  currency  received  from  such  sales  to  develop  new 
markets  or  expand  old  markets  for  farm  products. 
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“We  urge  that  the  administration  of  this  act  be  held  in  strict  conformity  to 
these  objectives,  and  that  it  be  discontinued  when  no  longer  needed.” 

These  delegates,  representing  more  than  70,000  Michigan  farm  families,  acted 
in  the  knowledge  that  this  program  should  be  considered  as  an  additional  outlet 
for  agricultural  commodities,  not  as  a  program  to  replace  normal  trade  opera¬ 
tions. 

We  believe  that  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  funds  should  not  be  extended  to 
cover  manufactured  goods,  as  was  included  in  the  Senate  version.  This  might 
open  the  door  to  almost  unlimited  extensions  into  subsidized  trade. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  our  point  of  view  on  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Dan  E.  Reed,  Associate  Legislative  Counsel. 


Massachusetts  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Inc., 

Waltham,  Mass.,  May  12, 1958. 

Representative  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

House  of  Representatives  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Representative  Cooley  :  Since  Massachusetts  does  not  have  a  member 
on  your  House  Agricultural  Committee,  I  am  taking  the  opportunity  through  you 
to  express  our  position  in  favor  of  S.  3420  which  is  the  extension  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  trade  development  and  assistance  act  (P.  L.  4S0). 

I  know  your  committee  will  be  considering  this  legislation  some  time  in  the 
near  future  and  we  are  quite  concerned  about  the  measure  since  in  recent  years 
it  has  meant  the  export  of  poultry  and  dairy  products  as  well  as  tobacco  all  of 
which  are  substantial  agricultural  industries  here. 

We  know  that  if  these  exports  are  discontinued,  many  millions  of  acres  of 
cropland  would,  of  course,  have  to  be  taken  out  of  the  production  of  these  ex¬ 
ported  items  and  undoubtedly  this  land  would  be  shifted  to  the  production  of 
other  commodities,  such  as  more  dairy,  fruits  and  vegetables  or  poultry  and  poul¬ 
try  products  and  this  would  put  our  farmers  in  a  very  hazardous  position  since 
our  State’s  agricultural  industry  is  made  up  primarily  of  dairy  and  poultry 

farmers.  .  . 

Of  course  another  factor  which  mustn’t  be  overlooked  is  that  this  reciprocal 
trade  act  has  created  much  good  will  with  some  of  our  overseas  neighbors  and 
undoubtedly  has  improved  our  Nation’s  security.  We  respectfully  urge  your 
committee’s  support  of  this  measure  (S.  3420). 

Very  truly  yours, 

John  McMaster,  Commodity  Director. 


RnoDE  Island  Association  of  Farmers,  Inc., 

Saunderstown,  R.  I.,  May  13. 1958. 

Congressman  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley  :  The  Rhode  Island  Association  of  Farmers,  Inc., 
would  like  to  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  this  law  was  enacted  as  an  emergency  measure  to 
dispose  of  agricultural  surpluses  in  such  a  way  to  bring  benefits  to  our  country. 
This  objective  is  a  good  one  and  a  great  deal  of  exports  have  moved  under  this  act 
and  therefore  we  support  the  extension  for  2  years  of  Public  Law  480  only  as  a 
temporary  measure  in  the  hope  that  future  markets  may  be  developed  on  a 
dollar  basis. 

We  urge  that  your  Committee  on  Agriculture  report  favorably  on  this  act. 
Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Sincerely  yours, 


Dean  C.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary. 
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New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Concord,  N.  II.,  May  13, 1958. 


Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Congressman  Cooley  :  This  letter  is  written  relative  to  S.  3420,  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act  ( Public  Law  480) . 

We  would  like  to  state  that  the  New  Hampshire  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
concurs  fully  with  the  position  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  relative 
to  S.  3420.  The  position  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau  was  presented  to  you 
by  Mr.  Lynn  and  others. 

We  consider  Public  Law  480  to  be  a  temporary  act.  The  continued  sale  for 
foreign  currency  only  will  place  American  agriculture  in  a  position  where  it  can’t 
make  the  desired  volume  of  sales  in  any  other  way. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  also  that  section  6  of  S.  3420,  in  line  0,  which  was 
a  Senate  amendment,  including  “products  manufactured  from  upland  or  long- 
staple  cotton”  is  something  that  we  would  think  was  never  considered  as  logically 
a  part  of  Public  Law  480  when  it  was  enacted  originally,  and  we  cannot  see  how 
such  wording  is  now  justified  in  the  act. 

Very  truly  yours, 


Alfred  L.  French,  Managing  Director. 


American  Association  of  University  Professors, 

Syracuse  University  Chapter, 

May  15, 1958. 


Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley', 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Dear  Representative  Cooley  :  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  by  the 
■executive  committee  of  the  Syracuse  University  Chapter  of  the  American  Associ¬ 
ation  of  University  Professors  on  May  14, 1958 : 

“Resolved,  That  the  Syracuse  University  Chapter  of  the  American  Association 
of  University  Professors  through  its  executive  committee  warmly  supports  the 
bill  called  H.  R.  1190(3  (85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture),  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
to  permit  use  of  counterpart  funds  derived  from  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  abroad,  for  abstracting,  translating,  and  acquiring  significant  scholarly 
works.  Our  university  faculties  are  greatly  interested  in  having  such  material 
-available  in  this  country. 

“ Resolved ,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
Representative  John  Dingell;  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  Harold  D.  Cooley;  to  Senator  Irving  M.  Ives,  Senator  Jacob  Javits, 
Representative  R.  Walter  Riehlman.” 

Sincerely  yours, 


Florence  R.  Van  Hoesen,  Secretary. 


Sy'racuse  University, 

College  of  Liberal  Arts, 

Syracuse,  N.  F.,  May  23, 1958. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley  :  At  its  regular  May  meeting  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  Syracuse  University  unanimously  adopted  the  resolu¬ 
tion  transcribed  below  and  sent  to  you  herewith  for  your  information. 

“Resolution  adopted  by  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  Syracuse 
University,  May  12, 1958: 

“Resolved,  That  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  of  Syracuse  University  strongly 
recommends  the  enactment  of  a  bill  recently  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  (H.  R.  11906,  85th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  referred  to  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture),  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  to  permit  the  use  of  counterpart  funds  derived  from  sale  of  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  abroad,  for  abstracting,  translating,  and  acquiring  significant 
foreign  scholarly  works. 
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“This  project  would  provide  access  to  foreign  scholarship,  literature,  historical 
documents,  and  creative  works  hitherto  insufficiently  known  in  this  country  and 
inaccessible  to  most  American  scholars — especially  from  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America — and  would  enrich  our  own  cultural 
resources  tremendously.  Use  of  these  foreign  currency  credits,  now  inconvert¬ 
ible  into  the  United  States  dollars,  for  scientific,  educational,  and  spiritual 
imports  may  be  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  United  States  and  to  our  future 
relations  with  the  countries  concerned.  We  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  this 
legislation,  or  suitable  legislation  to  this  purpose,  and  to  make  the  resulting 
publications  and  other  materials  accessible  to  university  libraries  and  whatever 
other  centers  of  study  can  best  serve  the  American  public  and  scholarly  com¬ 
munity. 

“ Resolved ,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate 
of  this  university  and  the  administrators  of  our  institution ;  that  copies  be  sent 
to  the  sponsor  of  the  bill,  Representative  John  Dingell,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  Senators  Jacob  Javits  and  Irving  Ives,  and 
to  Representative  R.  Walter  Riehlman.” 

Sincerely  yours, 

Prof.  Winthrop  H.  Rice, 
Secretary  of  the  Faculty,  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 


Wyoming  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Laramie,  Wyo.,  May  24, 1958. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  House  Agriculture  Committee, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley  :  I  notice  that  the  Senate  has  passed  S.  3420,  pro¬ 
viding  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  (Public  Law  480)  and  has  sent  it  to  the  House. 

This  letter  is  to  inform  you  that  the  Wyoming  Farm  Bureau  Federation  is 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  testimony  recently  given  by  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  in  regard  to  the  extension  of  the  act  and  the  recommendations  they  made 
thereto. 


I  would  like  to  reemphasize  the  fact  that  we  sincely  hope  that  Public  Law 
480  will  not  become  a  permanent  measure  for  disposing  of  surplus  commodities. 
In  our  opinion,  the  long-run  effect  of  a  program  like  this  would  be  very  harmful 
to  agriculture.  I  sincerely  urge  you  to  consider  reducing  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate  bill  to  an  authorization  of  $1,250  million  for  fiscal  1959  and  then  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  fiscal  1960  to  $750  million. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  only  by  the  limitations  of  funds  provided  by  the  Congress 
will  we  keep  Public  Law  4S0  as  a  temporary  program  with  eventual  elimination 
of  the  program. 

The  last  point  I  wish  to  leave  with  you  is  on  the  amendment  passed  by  the 
Senate  which  makes  cotton  manufactured  goods  eligible  for  sale  under  Public 
Law  480.  This  has  very  serious  implications  because  it  gives  rise  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  other  processed  agricultural  products  should  not  also  have 
an  opportunity  to  be  sold  under  the  provisions  of  the  act.  One  needs  to  reflect 
only  a  minute  to  think  of  quite  a  group  of  manufactured  products,  which  origi¬ 
nally  came  from  agricultural  production,  that  could  rightfully  come  and  ask 
inclusion  under  the  provisions  of  this  program  should  we  allow  the  cotton 
amendment  to  stand. 

I  would  apreciate  very  much  your  reaction  to  these  recommendations.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  they  will  be  favorable. 

Sincerely  yours, 


John  C.  Clay,  Executive  Secretary. 


Greensboro,  N.  C.,  May  21, 1598. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolet, 

Chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Grange  favors  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  for 
at  least  a  2-year  period  so  that  the  administration  of  the  act  can  be  planned  and 
implemented  on  a  more  efficient  and  effective  basis.  We  hope  that  Congress 
will  emphasize  the  market-development  features  of  the  program.  We  also  rec- 
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ommend  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Agriculture  be  given  broad  powers  to  enter 
into  barter  arrangements  in  moving  surplus  agricultural  products  and  we  hope 
that  Congress  will  provide  sufficient  authorizations  to  assure  the  full  use  of 
Public  Law  480  in  an  efficient  manner. 

Harry  B.  Caldwell, 
Master,  North  Carolina  State  Gramm 


Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  The  House  Committee  an  Agriculture, 

Room  255  Old  House  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 


June  5,  1958. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Cooley:  Thank  you  for  your  courtesy  in  giving  me  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  with  you  yesterday  and  for  your  understanding  of  the  situation 
concerned. 

Letters  to  you  from  the  heads  of  several  of  the  voluntary  agencies  in  support 
of  the  renewal  of  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  relating  to  the  donation  of  sur¬ 
pluses  for  overseas  relief  are  on  their  way  and  should  be  received  in  your 
office  by  the  time  this  arrives. 

As  per  your  suggestion,  a  short  list  of  comments  for  possible  inclusion  in  the 
committee’s  report  on  the  new  bill  has  been  sent  to  Miss  Downey.  A  copy  of 
this  is  enclosed. 

I  hope  that  the  letters  and  comments  relating  to  our  conversation  yesterday 
will  be  of  assistance  to  you  and  to  the  members  of  your  committee. 

If  there  is  anything  at  all  that  the  agencies  or  the  American  Council  of 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  Foreign  Service,  Inc.,  can  do  to  be  of  help  to  you  in 
anyway,  please  advise  me  immediately.  I  can  be  readily  reached  by  telephone 
(collect)  at  Spring  7-6300  in  New  York  City. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 


G.  E.  Blackford. 


Suggestions  for  Comments  in  Committee  Beport  on  New  Public  Law  4S0 

Legislation 

1.  Definitions  of  intent  as  to  application  of  provisions  of  titles 

It  has  been  the  understanding  of  the  voluntary  agencies  that  title  II  was 
designed  for  emergency  applications  of  relief  in  cases  of  famine,  disaster  or 
other  extraordinary  events. 

A  definitive  statement  concerning  this  would  be  constructive  and  would 
parallel  similar  statements  in  Senate  committee  prints. 

2.  Application  of  processing  authority  in  title  III 

This  authority  has  been  used  to  date  only  to  process  wheat  and  corn  into 
flour  and  meal.  Broader  and  perhaps  more  imaginative  application  of  this 
authority  could  be  made,  e.  g.,  obtaining  oil  form  commodities  in  abundant 
supply. 

At  the  present  time  commodities  available  for  foreign  distribution  consist 
of  the  following :  Powdered  milk,  cheese,  grains,  flour  and  meal.  Oils  and  fats 
are  basic  dietary  needs  and  are  unavailable  and  greatly  needed. 

Butter  oil  and  protein  meal  plus  water  (roughly  one-third  each)  result  from 
the  processing  of  cheese.  The  oil  and  the  meal  can  be  used  in  many  areas  where 
cheese  distribution  is  impractical. 

Savings  on  ocean  freight  costs  (no  water)  and  lower  storage  costs  (through 
greater  disposal)  would  slightly  exceed  processing  costs. 

Similarly  corn  yields  oil,  cornstarch  and  syrup,  diet  items  greatly  needed  to 
balance  overseas  feeding  programs. 

3.  Wider  Use  of  Surplus  Among  Needy  Students  in  Overseas  Institutions  of 

Higher  Education 

Surpluses  are  not  now  available  for  feeding  programs  in  institutions  of 
higher  education  abroad,  largely  because  in  America  college  and  university  stu¬ 
dents  are  not  classified  as  needy,  this  fact  being  as  a  yardstick  in  deter¬ 
mining  administrative  criteria  for  overseas  program  approvals. 

This  is  unrealistic  in  application  overseas  where  thousands — unemployable 
for  lack  of  opportunity — seek  to  improve  themselves  by  higher  education.  These 
institutions  training  leaders  of  tomorrow — of  vast  importance  to  the  free 
world — should  have  easy  access  to  relief  provisions. 
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Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  28,  1958 

House  of  Representatives, 
Committee  on  Agriculture, 

W  ashing  ton,  D.  C. 

The  committee  reconvened  pursuant  to  adjournment  at  10 :  20  a.  m., 
in  room  1310,  New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley 
(chairman)  presiding. 

The  Chairman.  The  committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Snow,  will  you  come  around,  please. 

Will  you  identify  yourself,  tell  us  what  your  official  title  is. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  P.  SNOW,  DEPUTY  ASSISTANT  SECRE¬ 
TARY  OF  STATE  FOR  INTER-AMERICAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  Snow.  My  name  is  William  P.  Snow.  I  am  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Inter- American  Affairs. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Snow,  we  have  under  consideration  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Public  Law  480,  under  which  we  have  been  making  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  available  to  people  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

A  few  days  ago  a  very  deplorable  situation  in  Brazil  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  committee  by  a  gentleman  from  New  York 
who  had  been  in  Brazil  for  a  few  months.  He  told  us  that  the  people 
of  Brazil  were  in  great  need  and  that  in  five  states  of  Brazil  the 
people  were  starving  to  death.  The  same  day  he  appeared  before 
the  committee  there  appeared  an  article  in  Time  magazine. 

Have  you  seen  that  article? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir;  I  have  not  read  that. 

The  Chairman.  It  indicated  that  there  were  2  million  people  in 
Brazil  who  were  desperately  in  need  of  food,  that  they  were  sucking 
cactus  plants  to  stay  alive.  Apparently,  there  were  few  people  who 
had  died  from  starvation. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  since  we  have  this  food,  and  it  is  available, 
we  could  do  something  to  see  if  we  could  share  the  food  with  them 
and  do  it  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

If  you  can  tell  us  anything  about  the  situation  in  Brazil  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Snow.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  my  colleague,  Mr.  Siracusa,  last 
Thursday  gave  some  testimony  on  this  subject,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  brought  out  that  the  area  in  northeast  Brazil  which  is  affected  by 
this  drought  has  a  recurrent  condition  each  year.  It  varies  in  severity, 
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but  even  on  the  average  there  is  a  condition  there  each  year  in  the  dry 
season  which  verges  on  a  serious  drought  It  causes  people  to  leave 
the  area  for  part  of  the  year,  to  move  about  in  it,  and  so  it  is  in  a  sense 
an  old  story,  although  it  reaches  peaks  in  certain  years.  It  is  not 
possible  to  estimate  at  the  beginning  of  the  dry  season  how  bad  it  is 
going  to  be. 

F rom  my  observation  of  the  incoming  messages  from  our  consulates 
and  our  Embassy  in  Brazil,  we  began  to  become  aware  of  the  seriousness 
of  this  year’s  drought  in  the  latter  part  of  March.  Although  it  was 
not  at  that  time  certain  of  course  how  long  it  was  going  to  last  or  how 
severe  it  would  be. 

On  the  11th  of  April  our  Ambassador  and  other  officials  of  the 
Embassy  spoke  with  the  top  authorities  of  the  Brazilian  Government 
about  the  drought.  They  expressed  their  own  personal  concern  and 
asked  if  there  was  any  way  in  which  we  could  help.  Part  of  the 
answer  given  was  that  the  President  of  Brazil  himself  was  not  only 
aware  of  the  condition,  but  that  he  was  going  to  visit  the  area  per¬ 
sonally  to  see  for  himself  what  the  conditions  were.  I  understand  he 
did  this  just  a  few  days  after  the  April  11  conversation. 

And  it  was  left  with  our  officials  that  when  he  had  made  his  appraisal 
he  and  his  government  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  tell  us  what  if 
anything  we  might  do  to  help. 

When  he  returned — shortly  after  his  return— we  were  informed  that 
the  greatest  need  that  we  might  supply  would  be  under  title  III  for  the 
time  being.  One  thousand  tons  of  powdered  milk  were  involved  which 
the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  desired  to  distribute. 

And  so  the  first  request  made  of  us  and  the  only  one  so  far,  was  to 
expedite  in  every  possible  way  the  shipment  through  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Council  the  1,000  tons  of  milk.  We  promptly  did 
that. 

Those  consignments  are  due  to  arrive  in  port  right  at  the  drought 
area  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  possibility  of  a  title  II  grant  of  emergency  assistance  was,  also, 
discussed  at  various  times  during  the  months  of  April  and  May  with 
the  authorities  of  the  Brazilian  Government. 

I  can  assure  you  that  they  are  fully  aware  of  the  possibilities  under 
title  II. 

So  far  they  have  not  requested  us  to  give  title  II  assistance. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  ample  or,  at  least  adequate  supplies  of  all  of 
the  basic  foods  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil  now.  The  difficulties  experi¬ 
enced  by  the  Government  in  remedying  the  severe  conditions  are  in 
the  realm  of  transportation,  which  is  not  widespread  in  that  relatively 
undeveloped  area  in  distribution  facilities  which  except  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  sense  are  not  easy  to  create  in  a  hurry.  And  then  of  course, 
the  problem  of  internal  financing. 

The  Government  has  taken  definite  steps  financially  and  in  terms 
of  organizing  distribution  to  relieve  the  distress. 

I  was  on  the  telephone  with  our  Embassy  just  this  morning  be¬ 
fore  I  came  here,  as  well  as  having  received  a  telegram  yesterday  from 
our  Embassy  giving  the  latest  estimate  of  the  situation.  ' 

The  May  26  message,  Mr.  Chairman,  states  in  effect  that  the 
Brazilian  Government’s  relief  to  the  area  together  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  now  being  provided  under  title  III,  that  I  have  mentioned,  and 
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the  enlarged  program  of  the  UNICEF,  appears  sufficient  at  the 
present  time. 

We  have  organized  a  committee  in  our  Embassy  that  has  been 
standing  by  for  some  6  weeks,  headed  by  an  expert  in  Public  Law 
480  procedure,  Mr.  Tyson,  of  the  ICA,  and  they  have  been  ready  every 
day  for  any  further  requests  that  the  Brazilian  Government  might 
care  to  make. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  have  been  fully  apprised  of  the  situation. 

We  have  even  taken  the  initiative  in  the  beginning  in  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  Brazilian  authorities  the  assistance  which 
might  be  available  to  them.  They  have  formed  their  own  judgment 
as  to  what  assistance  they  should  ask  for. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Snow,  you  stated  that  the  Department  of 
State  has  been  aware  of  this  situation  and  has  been  standing  by, 
ready  to  receive  requests  for  food.  If  I  understand  correctly,  no 
request  has  been  submitted  for  food  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  Snowl  That  is  correct. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  received  an  answer  to  the  telegram  about 
milk,  sent  April  28  ?  To  whom  was  that  telegram  sent  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  On  milk  specifically  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snow.  Do  you  refer  to  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  milk? 

The  Chairman.  No;  you  sent  a  telegram  on  April  28.  We  were 
told  the  other  day  that  referred  to  powdered  milk.  Have  you  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer  to  that  ? 

Mr.  Snowl  We  were  told  by  the  Brazilian  authorities  that  the  only 
aid  they  could  envision  at  that  time,  over  and  beyond  the  1,000  tons, 
might  be  an  additional  100  tons  of  powdered  milk  under  title  II.  That 
has  been  discussed,  but  they  have  not  made  a  request  for  it. 

The  Chairman.  To  whom  was  the  telegram  of  April  28  addressed? 

Mr.  Snow’.  All  our  telegrams  go  to  the  same  place.  They  go  to  the 
Embassy. 

The  Chairman.  To  the  Ambassador  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  They  go  to  the  Embassy.  Those  of  major  import¬ 
ance  would  automatically  come  across  his  desk  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning.  Whether  they  come  from  the  ICA  mission  or  the  State 
Department. 

The  Chairman.  Have  you  had  any  correspondence  or  any  answer 
to  that  telegram  of  the  28th  from  anybody  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  had  4  or  5  messages  since  that  time  indicating 
there  had  been  conversations,  further  conversations  with  the  Brazilian 
authorities,  but  they  had  not  at  the  time  that  these  messages  were 
sent  made  a  request  under  title  II. 

The  Chairman.  If  I  understand  it  you  are  not  in  a  position  to 
determine  the  needs  because  they  have  not  advised  you  as  to  the 
needs.  Is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  They  have  not  requested  any  further  assistance  than  the 
1,000  tons. 

The  Chairman.  That  has  not  been  delivered  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  That  is  on  the  water  now.  They  should  arrive  in 
Fortaleza,  a  port  right  at  the  drouth  area  within  the  next  few  days. 

The  Chairman.  In  the  drouth  area.  According  to  the  information 
we  have,  they  do  not  even  have  water  to  drink.  Powdered  milk  would 
not  be  of  great  value,  would  it  ? 
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Mr.  Snow.  Powdered  milk  without  any  water  would  certainly  not 
be. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  advised  that  you  had  not  seen  the  article  in 
Time  magazine.  It  certainly  is  a  shocking  article.  I  assume 
that  it  is  accurate  because  we  had  a  witness  here,  and  in  addition  to 
that  I  talked  to  a  member  of  the  Brazilian  Parliament,  a  gentleman 
here  on  official  business,  and  he  agrees  that  the  situation  is  just  as  it 
has  been  described. 

All  of  your  dealings  are  on  a  government-to-government  basis? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes,  sir ;  all  of  our  official  dealings. 

The  Chairman.  You  do  not  handle  any  of  the  shipments  of  food 
in  any  way,  do  you,  it  is  all  done  through  other  services  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Well,  the  ICA  mission  and  the  Foreign  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service  do  process  the  shipment,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  the  only  food  that  has  gone  there 
has  gone  under  title  III  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  In  regard  to  this  emergency,  yes. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  it  who  specified  the  need  for  powdered 
milk?  Was  that  some  Catholic  organization  or  some  Government 
official ? 

Mr.  Snow.  As  I  recall,  the  adviser  to  the  President  on  emergency 
relief  told  one  of  our  officers  that  it  appeared  to  him  at  that  time  that 
100  tons  of  additional  powdered  milk  might  be  the  extent  of  their 
needs  under  title  II. 

The  Chairman.  So  there  is  no  further  request. 

Mr.  Snow.  No. 

The  Chairman.  Under  any  section  of  the  law  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  That  is  correct,  so  far  as  I  know. 

The  Chairman.  Could  you  give  us  any  additional  information 
contained  in  the  telegrams  and  the  messages  that  you  have  received 
from  our  officials  in  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  In  what  sense,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

The  Chairman.  As  to  the  need. 

Mr.  Snow.  The  latest  I  have  is  the  message  of  May  26,  which 
states  that  there  have  been  recent  scattering  showers  throughout  the 
area,  which  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  reducing  the  human 
suffering,  but  not  enough  so  far  to  produce  crops  of  subsistence  foods 
at  the  usual  level  or  of  livestock  forage  at  the  usual  level.  Assistance 
will  probably  be  needed  through  October  and  November  when  the 
normal  rains  occur.  The  Government  has  still  not  indicated  any 
desire  to  request  a  Public  Law  480  program  of  assistance.  The  final 
word  in  this  is  that  the  Brazilian  Government’s  own  relief  plus  the 
National  Catholic  Welfare’s  1,000  tons  of  milk,  plus  the  enlarged 
UNICEF  program  have  seemed  sufficient.  That  was  the  estimate  of 
Embassy. 

The  Chairman.  That  was  May  what  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  May  26. 

The  Chairman.  May  26? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  You  said  a  moment  ago  that  you  had  a  team  stand¬ 
ing  by  in  Rio  for  6  weeks  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  The  only  thing  that  it  has  been  able  to  give  you 
is  the  information  that  you  have  given  us,  that  they  needed  help? 
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Mr.  Snow.  The  team  was  standing  by  in  the  event  a  title  II  request 
came  forward.  They  wanted  to  be  able  to  act  on  it  immediately  and 
that  is  why  the  committee  was  standing  by. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Snow,  are  you  in  charge  of  South  American 
affairs? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir;  Mr.  Rubottom  is  in  charge  and  I  am  his  deputy. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  are  his  deputy  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  trouble  was  in  Peru  and 
Venezuela? 

Mr.  Snow.  In  connection  with  the  Vice  President's  visit? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  couldn’t  do  it  in  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Tell  us  what  Peru  was  complaining  about,  so  far  as  our 
relationship  with  it  and  what  was  Venezuela  complaining  about? 
What  have  we  not  done  in  those  two  countries  that  we  should  have 
done? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  focus  of  the  Peruvian  complaint  had  reference  to 
the  fall  in  the  price  of  copper  and  to  the  fall  in  the  market  for  copper, 
coupled  with  indications  from  Washington  that  action  might  be  taken 
to  restore  the  previous  tariff  rate  on  copper  and  possibly  in  other 
ways  to  restrict  the  importation  of  copper.  That  is  one  of  the  chief 
obstacles  in  the  minds  of  many  Peruvians. 

They  are,  also,  affected  by  the  lead-zinc  markets  to  a  lesser  degree. 
They  are  a  mining  country. 

The  action  being  actively  discussed  in  Washington  over  the  past 
several  years  concerning  lead  and  zinc  has  caused  them  concern.  Those 
are  two  of  the  definite  elements. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  is  Peru  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  That  is  Peru. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Are  those  some  of  the  things  that  we  import  through 
our  barter  program  under  Public  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Those  are  normal  commercial  imports,  Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Some  of  those  are,  also  acquired  through  barter,  are 
they  not  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  would  doubt  those  two  metals  were,  because  they  flow 
through  normal  trade,  commercial  trade  channels. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  What  was  the  trouble  in  Venezuela — what  are  they 
complaining  about  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  complaint  involved,  first,  the  matter  of  petroleum, 
the  recent  steps  taken  by  our  Government  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Government  to  consider  a  restriction  in  petroleum  imports  has  caused 
concern  in  Venezuela. 

There  has  also  been  a  change — an  abrupt  change — of  government 
in  Venezuela  which  took  place  on  the  23d  of  January  this  year.  A 
completely  new  regime  has  been  installed. 

The  new  Government  and  many  of  its  supporters  have  been  dis¬ 
turbed  because  two  members  of  the  former  regime  came  to  the  United 
States,  the  former  President,  and  the  former  Chief  of  the  Security 
Police.  The  second  man  has  left  the  United  States  now.  I  under¬ 
stand  from  the  press  that  he  is  in  Europe  in  Zurich. 

The  President  is  still  in  the  United  States. 

Those  are  two  of  the  subjects  that  have  come  up. 
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Mr.  Anfuso.  Do  you  feel  that  Public  Law  480  is  sufficiently  known 
in  South  America  as  it  should  be  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  can  only  give  a  personal  estimate  on  that.  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  sufficiently  known  to  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  take 
action  under  it.  In  other  words,  I  believe  that  the  officials  of  the  Latin 
American  governments,  especially  those  in  the  departments  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  in  the  foreign  office,  are  well  aware  of  the  three  titles  of  the 
law  and  what  it  can  do.  In  fact,  they  are  so  well  aware  that  some  of 
them  have  been  very  critical  of  it.  They  have  claimed  that  it  inter¬ 
fered  with  their  normal  marketing. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  The  reason  I  say  that  is  because  I  know  from  the 
Ambassador  from  Haiti  there  was  a  change  of  government  there,  too. 
There  was  recently  a  member  of  the  Parliament  who  came  here,  a 
Senator  from  Haiti,  who  is,  also  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  he 
seems  to  know  very  little  about  the  law.  I  though  I  would  give  you 
that  for  your  information. 

Mr.  Snow.  The  Minister  of  Agriculture  j ust  recently  here  ? 

Mr.  Anfusos  Yes. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  met  him. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Did  you  meet  him  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Thank  you  vei’y  much. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  say  that  one  of  the  complaints  of  the  Venezuelans 
was  that  we  were  talking  of  limiting  our  imports  of  oil  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  are  imports  of  Venezuelan  oil  running  right 
now  as  compared  with,  say  a  year  ago  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  voluntary  restriction  applied  as  you  know  to  crude 
oil.  I  have  not  seen  the  exact  figures  on  those  imports  of  any  recent 
date,  Air.  Poage.  But  my  impression  would  be  that  they  have  been 
affected  very  little  by  the  voluntary  program. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  I  am  asking  you  is,  Is  it  a  fact  that  we  are  actually 
importing  substantially  more  oil  right  now  than  we  were  a  few  years 
ago,  that  is,  of  Venezuelan  oil  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  don’t  have  the  figures. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  don’t  have  to  have  any  figures.  I  just  asked  you 
if  it  was  not  a  fact  that  we  were  importing  substantially  more  Venezue¬ 
lan  oil  than  we  were  a  few  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Of  all  categories  or  just  crude  oil  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  of  all  kinds  of  oil.  They  sell  oil  don’t  they? 
And  if  it  is  oil,  it  brings  money  into  Venezuela;  doesn’t  it? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  we  are  bringing  more  of  their  products  into  the 
United  States  than  we  ever  did  in  history;  aren’t  we? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  believe  we  are,  but  I  dont  know  whether  I  could 
support  the  word  “substantial.” 

Mr.  Anfuso.  We  all  know  that — it  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl¬ 
edge — everybody  knows  it,  that  we  are. 

Mr.  Snow.  In  large  quantities  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  In  large  quantities — all  of  which  is  putting  money 
into  Venezuelan  pockets,  isn’t  that  right? 

Mr.  Snow.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Anfuso.  In  other  words,  on  Venezuelan  trade  we  are  spend¬ 
ing  more  money  into  Venezuela  than  at  any  time  of  a  like  period  of 
history. 

Mr.  Hill.  At  the  very  same  time  we  are  cutting  all  of  the  oil-well 
production  in  Texas  and  Colorado  and  other  States  at  least  60 
percent. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  We  have  done  that  voluntarily  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  it  is  rather  an  unfair  implication  to  say  that 
the  Venezuelan  trouble  came  about  through  that.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  buying  more  than  we  ever  bought. 

Mr.  Snow.  The  issue  is  as  much  psychological  as  it  is  anything  else. 
It  is  their  feeling — they  have  a  feeling  about  it  which  we  can  show 
is  not  nearly  as  serious  as  they  believe  it  is — but  I  was  replying  to  Mr. 
Anfuso  about  what  was  in  the  Venezuelan  mind. 

The  Chairman.  Getting  back  to  this  other  subject  for  a  minute. 
What  information  do  you  have  from  Brazil  that  would  indicate  that 
the  anti-American  feeling  is  very  intense  in  that  country  at  the 
moment  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  feeling  among  the  people 
in  Brazil  who  have  strong  nationalistic  feelings  and  this  feeling  is 
played  upon  by  the  Communist  element. 

The  Chairman.  Our  information  indicated  that  the  feeling  was 
so  intense  and  so  general  that  about  98  percent  of  the  people  of 
Brazil  disliked  Americans.  I  received  this  information  from  one 
official  of  the  Government  of  Brazil  who  said  there  were  at  least  80 
percent  who  disliked  Americans. 

Mr.  Snow.  Those  are  much  higher  figures  than  any  I  have  heard. 

The  Chairman.  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  why  starving 
people  would  not  ask  for  food.  You  said  we  have  had  no  official 
request  for  food,  have  you  any  explanation  for  that?  What  is  your 
opinion  about  it? 

Mr.  Snow.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  Brazilian  Government  has 
made  its  own  decision  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  They  what? 

Mr.  Snow.  Made  its  own  decision  about  how  much  assistance  is 
needed. 

The  Chairman.  Off  the  record  for  a  minute. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  If  there  is  anything  that  we  can  do  to  get  the  food 
down  there  it  seems  to  me  we  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  How  much  of  our  taxpayers  money  have  we  appropri¬ 
ated  for  Brazil  in  the  last  10  years  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  There  have  been  large-scale  bank  loans,  Mr.  Hoeven, 
somewhat  over  $1  billion,  but  that  is  a  different  matter  than  pouring 
in  grant  assistance.  We  assume  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
those  loans  will  be  repaid. 

As  for  the  grant  assistance  there  has  been  some  military  aid.  I 
do  not  have  the  figures  at  present. 

In  keeping  with  our  hemisphere  defense  arrangement  with  Brazil 
and  other  Latin-American  countries. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Poage  and  myself,  as  members  of  the  Foreign 
Operations  Subcommittee,  went  to  Brazil  in  October  1956.  While  we 
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were  there  an  agreement  was  signed  for  the  sale  of  some  $41  million 
of  our  agricultural  commodities  under  Public  Law  480.  Everybody 
seemed  to  feel  very  happy  about  it.  Perhaps  we  have  arrived  at  the 
point  where  we  must  again  conclude  that  money  simply  does  not  buy 
friends. 

My  contacts  with  Brazil  at  the  diplomatic  level,  and  with  our  agri¬ 
cultural  attaches  and  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  were  most  friendly. 
They  seemed  to  welcome  us  with  open  arms.  That  was  the  impres¬ 
sion  I  got.  I  wondered  what  happened  in  the  meantime? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  don’t  think  there  has  been  any  radical  change. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Snow,  do  you  know  whether  or  not  any  other 
country  of  the  world  is  shipping  foodstuff  to  Brazil  on  a  similar 
basis,  just  waiting  by? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  only  instance  of  that  that  comes  to  my  attention, 
Mr.  Simpson,  is  a  consignment  of  food  made  to  UNICEF. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Made  to  what  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  United  Nations  Children’s  Emergency  fund,  by 
the  Canadians. 

Mr.  Simpson.  By  Canada  through  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Has  that  been  recent? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes,  recent. 

Mr.  Simpson.  What  type  of  food  is  that,  if  I  may  ask  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Might  I  confer  with  my  colleague  on  that?  That  was 
dried  milk. 

Mr.  Simpson.  They  seem  to  go  for  dried  milk  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  reason  is  that  they  have  everything  else  in  the 
country.  The  main  subsistence  foods  in  that  drought  area  consist 
of  corn,  beans,  jerked  beef. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Then  why  are  they  suffering  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  main  reason  I  think  is  the  difficulty  in  distribution 
and  transportation. 

Mr.  Simpson.  If  I  understand  the  picture  right,  you  cannot  force 
food  on  Brazil  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir;  we  cannot  do  that. 

Mr.  Simpson.  It  has  to  be  through  a  request  from  the  Government? 

Mr.  Snow.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Simpson.  We  have  had  no  such  request? 

Mr.  Snow.  We  have  had  no  such  request? 

Mr.  Simpson.  Do  you  think  that  we  have  in  our  surpluses  the  type 
and  kind  of  foods  that  they  would  want  in  their  diet?  What  we  have 
to  dispose  of  in  surplus,  is  it  desirable  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  only  indication  they  have  given  brings  us  back 
to  the  one  commodity  we  have  discussed,  namely  the  milk.  They  have 
the  other  foods  there. 

Mr.  Simpson.  They  can’t  be  starving  to  death  then  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  foods  are  not  in  the  right  place,  but  they  are  in 
the  Republic  of  Brazil. 

Mr.  Simpson.  You  mean  geographically  they  exist? 

Mr.  Snow.  That  seems  to  be  one  of  the  main  problems. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Has  there  been  a  request  to  set  up  a  transportation 
system ;  have  you  had  such  a  request  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir;  we  have  not. 

Mr.  Simpson.  That  is  all. 
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The  Chairman.  I  understand  Mr.  John  Davis  recently  made  a  study 
of  the  situation  in  Brazil  and  has  filed  a  report  with  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Are  you  familiar  with  that  report  ? 

STATEMENT  OF  RAYMOND  IOANES,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR, 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  UNITED  STATES  DEPART¬ 
MENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  am  familiar  with  the  report  but  not  in  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Will  you  call  the  Department  and  have  a  copy  of 
it  sent  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Sir,  that  report  has  not  yet  been  released. 

The  Chairman.  What  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  That  report  has  not  yet  been  released. 

The  Chairman.  Get  it  released  so  that  we  may  see  it. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  will  be  glad  to  check  into  the  matter. 

The  Chairman.  Wasn’t  it  made  some  time  ago  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  The  report  was  written  some  time  ago ;  yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Who  was  the  report  filed  with  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  It  was  filed  with  us  and  with  the  State  Department. 

The  Chairman.  With  you  and  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes. 

The  Chairman.  Officials  of  our  Government  in  both  departments 
know  about  the  contents  of  Mr.  Davis’  report  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poaoe.  Is  there  something  in  that  report  that  Congress  is  not 
supposed  to  know. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  That  is  not  the  reason. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then  what  is  the  reason  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  The  report  is  a  frank  appraisal  of  some  of  the  economic 
problems  that  Brazil  faces. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  have  to  appropriate  the  money.  Without  having 
that  frank  appraisal,  can  we  do  an  intelligent  job  of  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No. 

Mr.  Poage.  Why  can’t  we  have  it  ? 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  get,  a  frank  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  economic  condition  in  Brazil.  They  do  not  have  dried 
milk.  They  have  plenty  of  other  food,  wTe  are  told. 

We  do  not  need  to  send  dried  milk  to  starving  people  out  in  the 
desert  who  do  not  have  water. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  will  be  glad  to  check  to  see  if  that  report  could  be 
made  available. 

The  Chairman.  I  wish  you  would  do  that  while  we  are  continuing 
with  Mr.  Snow.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  says. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  a  general  policy  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  understand.  I  don’t  mean  to  criticize  the  State 
Department  or  anybody  else  about  it.  You  told  us,  and  I  think  cor¬ 
rectly,  that  there  were  nationalistic  feelings  in  Brazil.  I  think  that 
is  true  of  a  great  many  other  countries — feelings  that  make  them 
resent  the  United  States,  because  they  feel  that  if  we  advance  them 
money  through  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  otherwise,  that  we  ask 
that  it  be  paid  back,  and  we  ask  that  there  be  some  of  the  usual 
requirements  of  normal  business.  Is  that  what  they  resent? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Poage.  What  is  it  they  resent  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Well,  I  suppose  they  have  a  psychological  situation  in 
any  developing  country  that  is  beginning  to  become  strong,  beginning 
to  become  more  conscious  of  its  place  in  the  world.  People  seem  in 
those  countries  to  develop  a  nationalistic  feeling  that  emphasizes  their 
own  poverty  and  inclines  to  turn  them  against  foreign  countries, 
especially  large  foreign  countries  nearby. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Snow,  the  point  is,  they  cannot  be  developed  with¬ 
out  capital,  can  they,  outside  capital?  That  is  what  Brazil  needs, 
that  is  what  India  needs,  that  is  what  Australia  needs,  that  is  what 
thousands  and  millions  of  people  all  over  the  world  need,  isn’t  it? 
They  need  outside  capital  to  help  them  to  develop  their  resources? 

Mr.  Snow.  That  is  right.  That  is  the  way  we  developed. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand  that.  Am  I  not  correct  about  these  coun¬ 
tries  needing  outside  capital  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  They  probably  need  outside  capital  as  well  as  domestic 
capital  in  order  to  develop  at  the  rate  they  wish  to  develop. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right;  they  must  have  capital  from  some  source. 
Can  we  agree  on  that?  Probably  they  need  it.  But  can  you  agree 
that  they  do  need  capital  from  outside  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  think  they  need  capital  in  large  amounts  in  order  to 
develop  at  the  rate  they  wish  to  develop ;  yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  qualify  it  to  a  considerable  degree,  but  basically 
I  still  think  you  are  agreeing  with  me  that  they  do  need  capital,  either 
domestic  or  from  foreign  sources  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  They  need  it  from  both,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  right.  They  need  it  from  both.  They  can’t  get 
enough  from  domestic  sources,  can  they  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  think  they  cannot. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  is  right  plain. 

Isn’t  one  of  the  reasons  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  outside  capital  in 
a  great  many  of  these  countries  the  very  fact  that  they  will  not  let 
the  earnings  on  that  capital  flow  freely  and  give  positive  assurance 
that  the  money  and  the  earnings  can  be  returned  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Mr.  Poage,  part  of  the  problem  of  sending  out  earnings 
is  the  balance  of  exchange  in  any  given  country  at  any  given  time. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  it  is.  But  am  I  not  right  in  saying  that  is  one 
of  the  major  deterrents  to  the  investment  of  foreign  capital  not  only 
in  Brazil  but  in  many  other  countries  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  You  speak  now  of  private  foreign  capital  I  take  it? 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes. 

Mr.  Snow.  Private  investment.  No  private  investor  likes  to  go 
into  a  foreign  area  where  he  feels  the  element  of  risk  is  unduly  high, 
either  as  to  the  preservation  of  his  initial  investment  or  as  to  the 
servicing  of  a  reasonable  degree  of  profit.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  When  we  developed  the  United  States,  we  developed  it 
on  foreign  capital.  We  didn’t  have  the  capital  at  home. 

Mr.  Snow.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  old  enough  to  know  that  Texas  paid  to  British 
corporations  for  that  help.  Brown  Bros,  loaned  millions  of  dollars 
all  over  our  country.  But  nobody  ever  resented  the  fact  that  I  know 
of,  that  those  people  could  take  their  money  back  to  Great  Britain. 
At  least,  we  had  not  been  taught  that  was  one  of  the  things  that  we 
should  resent.  Maybe  we  just  were  not  proud  enough  to  resent  it. 
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We  were  glad  to  get  the  money.  It  built  the  railroads  through  our 
country,  with  very  little  of  American  money.  Most  of  it  was  British. 

They  built  utilities  in  our  cities.  And  most  of  those  bonds  were 
sold  in  Europe.  They  took  back  the  earnings  which  they  made. 

Were  we  just  the  victims  of  our  ignorance  when  we  followed  the 
policy  of  saying  “Why,  you  can  take  back  anything  you  earn  in  the 
United  States”  ( 

Did  it  hurt  us,  did  it  make  us  colonists  of  Great  Britain  or  France 
or  of  Holland  or  any  of  the  other  countries  that  advanced  money? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  I  don’t  think  it  did. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  feel  that  there  is  anything  more  than  a  psycho¬ 
logical  difficulty?  I  realize  the  feeling  is  here  but  is  there  any  eco¬ 
nomic  justification  of  a  feeling  of  resentment  by  these  people? 

Mr.  S  now.  I  divide  the  answer  into  two  parts. 

First,  in  regard  to  private  investment  I  can  assure  you  that  I  my¬ 
self  and  many  of  my  colleagues  have  spent  many  hours  discussing 
private  investment  very  much  along  the  line  that  you  just  did,  point¬ 
ing  out  what  private  foreign  investment  did  for  our  country  in  a 
remarkably  short  space  of  time.  How  Ave  believed  that  the  major 
reliance  in  foreign  countries  seeking  to  develop  should  be  on  private 
foreign  investment,  and  apart  from  public  sources  such  as  we  have  in 
a  limited  degree.  I  believe  that  firmly  and  I  have  always  espoused  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  won’t  say  the  largest  earnings,  but  very  substantial 
earnings  in  Brazil  were  made  by  one  American  cotton  firm.  Do  you 
know  how  we  get  those  earnings  back  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  know  who  is  the  biggest  coffee  merchant  in  the 
world  today  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  They  went  into  the  coffee  business,  sold  coffee  in  the 
United  States  and  put  their  earnings  back  into  the  United  States 
because  they  could  not  ship  cotton  back  into  the  United  States,  but 
could  ship  coffee.  By  shipping  coffee  they  could  get  their  earnings 
back  into  the  United  States.  And  they  are  now  doing  a  lot  bigger 
coffee  business  than  cotton  business  in  Brazil,  but  they  went  into  the 
coffee  business  entirely  to  get  the  cotton  money  back.  I  am  not  point¬ 
ing  at  Brazil.  You  can  follow  it  all  over  the  world.  There  are 
many  countries  worse  than  Brazil  about  it. 

Isn’t  that  governmental  policy  strangling  the  development  of  the 
undeveloped  nations  of  the  world  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  The  policy — I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  The  policy  of  making  it  difficult,  let  us  say,  where  some 
deny  and  some  just  make  it  difficult,  the  policy  of  making  it  difficult 
to  return  earnings  on  foreign  investments. 

Mr.  Snow.  Well,  to  the  extent  that  the  difficulty  is  not  caused  by 
balance  of  payments,  I  would  certainly  like  to  see  every  foreign 
country  be  as  reasonable  and  as  liberal  as  it  could  in  allowing  our 
companies  to  service  their  obligations  and  permit  a  reasonable  amount 
of  net  profit. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  when  you  say  “reasonable  amount” — take  the 
Matador  Land  &  Cattle  Co.  which  at  one  time  owned  the  biggest 
ranches  in  the  United  States — there  was  never  any  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  earnings  that  they  could  send  back  to  Scotland. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  judge  there  was  none. 
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Mr.  Poage.  And  it  did  help  develop  our  country,  didn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  It  certainly  did. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  I  am  trying  to  say  is,  why  is  it  that  these  countries 
do  not  presently  do  the  same  thing?  Follow  those  same  practices 
that  proved  so  successful  in  the  development  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  development  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Mr.  Poage,  we  have  often  discussed  this  with  a  number 
of  foreign  government  officials. 

We  have  taken  the  position  that  they  ought  to  keep  their  major 
capital  in  private  sources  of  a  domestic  or  foreign  nature,  and  also 
in  order  to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  private  investment  in  their 
country,  they  must  realize  that  they  should  create  a  climate  which 
would  instill  confidence  in  the  foreign  investors.  Of  course,  that  is 
just  another  way  of  saying  what  you  said  to  me. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

Now,  I  believe  that  there  is  just  sort  of  a  general  feeling,  I  am 
afraid,  all  over  the  country,  that  the  State  Department  was  encourag¬ 
ing  the  idea  of  nationalism,  and  in  fact  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  as  a  whole  have  gone  hogwild  about  trying  to  set  up  little 
satellite  states — I  do  not  use  that  term  in  the  sense  that  the  Russians 
do,  but  small  states  that  have  no  possibility  of  economic  sufficiency. 

Of  course,  when  I  say  that,  I  realize  that  Brazil  is  in  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  situation.  It  is  something  like  the  United  States,  self-sup¬ 
porting,  but  I  feel  that  we  can  agree  that  we  have  encouraged  the 
policy  in  many  parts  of  the  world  of  having  these  little  states  which 
cannot  possibly  maintain  a  national  existence  and  a  separate  economy 
and  encouraging  them  to  attempt  to  do  so. 

When  you  establish  a  country  with  3  or  4  million  people  and  they 
try  to  set  themselves  up  and  try  to  wall  themselves  up  against  the  rest 
of  the  world,  is  it  not  inevitable  that  the  cost  of  living  goes  up  there! 

Mr.  Snow.  If  they  put  up  protective  barriers. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  they  all  do,  do  they  not?  Do  you  know  of  any 
small  country  established  since  the  war  that  has  not  resorted  to  pro¬ 
tective  barriers,  and  what  they  call  nationalism  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Well,  that  is  a  pretty  broad  question  for  me  to  handle, 
Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  it  is,  but  suppose  you  try  by  confining  it  to  Cen¬ 
tral  and  South  America. 

Mr.  Snow.  Well,  there  are  no  new  countries  there. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  do  you  know  of  any  of  the  older  ones,  any  of  the 
6  republics  of  Central  America,  do  you  know  of  any  of  those  6  that 
does  not  try  to  maintain  a  national  existence  separate  and  apart  from 
everyone  else,  I  mean  a  national  economy  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  They  have  a  national  economy,  but  they  are  actively 
trying  now  to  get  together  on  that. 

They  have  a  Central  American  organization  that,  is  looking  into 
the  possibility  of  a  customs  union,  at  least,  or  of  joint  economic 
endeavor. 

You  must  recognize  that  those  countries  are  not  highly  industrial¬ 
ized  and  you  usually  find  the  tariff  protection  stronger  when  you  have 
manufacturing  industries  coming  along.  These  countries  are  not 
yet  industrially  developed.  They  are  still  largely  agricultural. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  but  every  one  of  them  is  trying  to  become  indus¬ 
trialized,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Snow.  Well,  they  would  like  to  be  as  much  as  they  possibly  can. 

Mr.  1  joage.  Surely. 

Mr.  Snow.  Now,  if  they  carry  it  to  excess — the  question  is  whether 
they  are  going  to  excess  and  I  am  not  aware  of  whether  they  have. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  think  they  have  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Not  in  Central  America ;  no. 

Mr.  Poage.  Well,  what  about  the  nations  of  the  Caribbean  region  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  have  not  heard  much  complaint  about  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  don’t  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Snow.  Well,  there  are  just  three  independent  nations. 

You  have  Haiti,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Cuba. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  think  they  have  gone  too  far  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  1  have  not  had  that  impression. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  make  this  observation.  I 
was  wondering  whether,  Mr.  Snow,  you  would  not  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  the  trouble  is,  and  1  want  to  be  brutally  frank  about 
this  thing,  and  I  am  not  trying  to  blame  any  single  administration, 
but  I  think  that  the  trouble  is  and  has  been  that  wTe  have  not  sent  the 
best  possible  men  and  missions  into  these  countries. 

By  contrast,  Russia  makes  it  a  business  to  send  to  a  country  ambassa¬ 
dors,  ministers,  and  missions  who  are  highly  skilled  in  the  field  of 
propaganda,  in  the  field  of  selling  even  what  they  do  not  have,  but 
they  do  a  good  sales  job. 

We  have  miserably  failed  in  selling  the  United  States  and  what 
it  stands  for.  We  have  the  greatest  salesmen  in  the  world  when  it 
comes  to  selling  a  product,  but  when  it  comes  to  selling  the  American 
people  and  everything  that  America  stands  for,  we  have  miserably 

failed. 

Is  that  not  so;  would  you  not  agree  with  me?  And  this  is  not 
because  we  have  not  given  enough  to  these  countries.  We  have  given 
more  than  $00  billion  overall  and  yet  we  are  hated,  as  has  been  brought 
out  here. 

And  is  that  not  understandable  when  we  see,  for  example,  an  ambas¬ 
sador  being  selected  just  because  he  may  have  made  a  tremendous  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  party  and  who  goes  down  there  without  even  knowing 
who  the  ruler  of  that  country  was — when  we  do  that,  we  make  a  very 
bad  mistake. 

We  need  to  sell  ourselves  to  other  peoples;  do  you  not  agree  with 
this,  that  what  we  must  do  is  to  send  to  other  countries  people  who  are 
qualified  and  people  who  know  all  about  the  customs  of  those  countries, 
and  who  make  it  their  business  to  know  the  customs  and  try  to  sell 
America  to  them.  We  have  not  been  sending  these  kind  of  people. 
Is  that  not  the  trouble  ? 

Mr.  Snow\  Mr.  Anfuso,  I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  I  know  all 
our  20  ambassadors  personally.  Some  of  them  are  intimate  friends, 
and  with  all  of  them  I  am  at  least  well  acquainted.  I  am  also  in  a 
position  every  day  to  see  aspects  of  their  work. 

And  I  think,  Mr.  Anfuso,  that  if  you  knew  them  half  as  well  as  I 
do,  you  would  be  very  proud  of  them. 

Most  of  our  ambassadors  are  career  men  and  most  of  the  career  men 
have  spent  a  fair  share  of  their  lives  in  Latin  America.  And  those 
who  do  not  happen  to  be  career  men,  and  I  can  name  them  to  you,  and 
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I  know  them  well,  I  think  they  are  outstanding  Americans  doing  a 
peach  of  a  job,  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  this  one  particular  ambassador  that  I  spoke  of 
was  not  to  South  America,  you  know,  but  I  am  just  saying  that  as  a 
general  proposition,  that  we  should  send  men  to  these  countries  not 
because  of  a  contribution  that  they  make  to  a  political  party,  but  be¬ 
cause  of  their  qualifications. 

Mr.  Snow.  Sir,  I  do  not  know  what  contributions,  if  any,  various 
of  these  people  have  made,  but  I  just  can  tell  you  that  the  ambassadors 
that  we  have  in  that  area  are  men  that  you  would  be  proud  to  know. 

Mr.  Poage  (presiding).  Mr. Simpson. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Pursuing  a  little  further  the  subject  about  going  into 
the  coffee  business  and  cotton  money  going  out  of  Brazil,  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  if  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  conflict  of  interest  when  Will 
Clayton  was  Under  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Will  Clayton  personally,  but  he  had 
the  highest  reputation  for  integrity  by  everybody  who  knew  him. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Then  he  was  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  during 
World  War  II  when  there  was  this  business  about  getting  into  the 
coffee  business  to  get  the  cotton  money  out  of  Brazil - 

Mr.  Poage.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I  may  say  that  I  think  you 
are  wrong  about  the  date,  I  believe  Mr.  Fleming  was  the  head  of 
Anderson-Clayton  Co.,  at  that  time.  Mr.  Clayton  was  no  longer  in 
charge  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Simpson.  It  was  about  1945,  and  I  think  that  he  was  Under 
Secretary  of  State. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Johnson. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you.  Have  you  had  any  complaints  about 
cheap  labor  in  those  countries  that  we  have  been  talking  about?  I 
think  that  it  has  been  inferred  that  some  American  businesses  go 
down  there  because  they  can  get  cheaper  labor  there  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  current  situation,  Mr.  Johnson? 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  am  talking  about  an  American  company  that  may 
set  up  business  in  Central  America  or  South  America  because  of  the 
cheap  labor.  What  do  you  hear  about  that?  Are  they  paying  good 
wages,  or  what  is  the  situation  there  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Well,  the  countries  I  am  familiar  with,  the  countries 
that  I  actually  visit;  namely  Peru,  Costa  Rica  and  Mexico,  they  leave 
no  room  for  complaint  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  have  not  noticed  that  there  was  this  inference? 

Mr.  Snow.  Well,  Mr.  Johnson,  for  example,  these  companies  are  up 
against  the  problem  that  I  remember  hearing  a  lot  about,  that  is,  that 
they  might  be  willing  and  able  to  pay  a  higher  wage  by  quite  a  margin 
than  other  people  pay  in  that  country  for  the  same  kind  of  work ;  but 
if  they  went  very  far  in  that  direction  then  they  would  be  in  trouble 
in  no  time. 

I  have  been  told  that  by  American  businessmen.  And  they  do  have 
to  pay  some  attention  to  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  and  salaries; 
otherwise  they  are  in  difficulty  with  all  of  their  competitors  and  other 
people  in  business  and  industry. 

Mr.  Johnson.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Coming  back  to  the  question  of  the  caliber  of  the  men  who  are  sent 
down  to  these  countries  as  Ambassadors  and  attaches,  may  1  make  an 
observation  ? 

When  I  was  down  there,  I  had  contact  with  our  Ambassadors  and 
our  agricultural  attaches.  I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that  each  and 
every  one  of  the  agricultural  attaches  in  South  America  is  doing  a 
hangup  job  for  America. 

1  do  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  our  agricultural  attaches.  They  are 
real  salesmen  for  American  agriculture.  They  are  not  only  trying  to 
find  markets  for  American  goods,  but  they  are  also  selling  America  to 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  of  us. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Will  you  yield  ? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Yes. 

Mr.  An  fuso.  I  was  not  talking  about  South  America  in  particular. 
If  you  heard  me  say  that  or  thought  you  did,  that  was  not  my  inten¬ 
tion,  to  take  any  particular  area. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  never  had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  South 
America,  but  I  just  made  a  general  observation  to  the  effect  that  the 
Russians  make  it  a  point  to  send  propaganda  experts  as  part  of  their 
missions  who  try  to  reach  the  people. 

We  may  have  the  best  agricultural  experts,  and  we  may  have  the 
most  intelligent  Ambassadors  and  Embassy  staff,  but  the  idea  is  to 
get  to  the  grassroots,  to  get  at  the  people. 

There  is  some  reason  why  they  hate  us.  It  is  not  that  we  have  not 
given  enough,  because,  as  I  say,  we  have  given  something  like  $60 
billion,  and  yet  still  we  are  very  disliked. 

That  was  a  general  proposition  that  I  threw  out  and  I  say  that  we 
ought  to  do  something  about  it. 

1  feel  that  our  missions  and  our  ambassadorial  staffs  and  our  Em¬ 
bassies  must  be  filled  with  men  and  women  who  can  sell  America. 

We  have  not  sold  America  to  them,  and  nobody  on  this  committee 
can  convince  me  that  we  have  properly  sold  America  abroad;  that 
does  not  apply  to  South  America  alone. 

Mr.  Snow.  Mr.  Anfuso,  just  this  morning  I  put  in  a  telephone  call 
for  Ambassador  Briggs  in  Rio  in  order  to  confer  with  him  before 
I  came  here. 

I  found  that  he  was  not  in  the  city  because,  ever  since  he  has  been 
Ambassador  there,  he  has  made  it  a  special  point  to  visit  every 
single  state  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil,  and  he  has  been  all  over  the 
country  and  he  has  just  completed  that  program.  That  is  the  reason 
he  was  not  there,  he  was  out  among  the  Brazilian  people,  and  he  has 
been  doing  that  throughout  that  country,  instead  of  staying  just  in 
Rio. 

And  he  has,  furthermore,  learned  to  speak  Portuguese,  as  well  as 
being  very  fluent  in  Spanish.  I  know  from  the  detailed  reports  that 
he  sends  in  about  his  trips  that  he  talks  with  the  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  throughout  the  country,  and  I  know  that  is  what  you  believe 
he  should  be  doing. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Exactly,  and  as  I  said,  and — I  am  willing  to  be  cor¬ 
rected  if  I  am  wrong — but  would  you  say  that  the  people  that  we 
attached  to  our  embassies  in  all  of  South  America  know  the  language 
fluently,  would  you  say  that  they  know  Spanish  fluently  so  that  they 
can  write  and  read  it,  can  you  say  that? 
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Mr.  Snow.  I  think  I  can  give  you  many  examples.  For  example, 
the  Ambassador  to  Bolivia.  When  the  Vice  President  came  to  Mexico 
in  1955  he  addressed  the  combined  Senate  and  House  of  Mexico  and 
he  spoke  in  English.  Our  present  Ambassador  to  Bolivia,  Mr.  Bon¬ 
sai,  was  there  with  him.  After  the  Vice  President  had  spoken  for 
about  20  minutes  without  interruption,  then  the  Ambassador  repeated 
his  speech  in  perfect  Spanish,  from  listening  to  the  Vice  President. 

Mi*.  Anfuso.  And  would  you  say  that  applies  to  all  of  the  21  Latin 
American  countries  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  In  the  20  countries — well,  all  our  men  who  have  served 
in  the  area  before,  they  are  good  or  perfect,  ranging  all  the  way  from 
good  to  practically  perfect,  as  in  the  case  of  that  Ambassador  in 
Mexico. 

Of  the  men  who  have  not  served  there  before,  naturally  you  cannot 
expect  a  degree  of  fluency.  But  you  will  find  that  every  ambassador 
takes  Spanish  lessons  every  day. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Y ou  mean  he  takes  it  while  he  is  in  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Well,  and  I  say  that  the  Eussians  when  they  go  in 
there  know  all  about  the  language,  and  I  am  saying  that  it  is  not  just 
the  Ambassador,  but  anybody  connected  with  the  mission  must  know 
that  language  and  he  must  know  not  only  the  language,  but  the  customs 
of  that  country  as  well,  unless  they  know  the  language  and  the  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  country,  they  are  not  going  to  get  very  far  with  those 
people. 

Mr.  Snow,  I  might  observe  that  recently  I  proposed  a  Pan-Amer¬ 
ican  Parliamentary  Association,  the  initials  of  which  spell  out  the 
word  “PAPA,”  which  is  like  being  the  good  neighbor,  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  be  approaching  the  situation  from  a  parliamentary  basis 
and  that  we  would  have  members  of  the  parliament  from  those  coun¬ 
tries  and  from  this  country  meet  with  members  of  the  parliaments 
of  these  21  countries  and  discuss  their  economic  situations  on  a  people- 
to-people  basis. 

Do  you  think  that  the  State  Department  would  go  for  a  thing  of 
that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Do  you  think  it  is  worthy  of  study  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  think  it  is  a  very  interesting  idea. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  would  be  glad  to  send  you  a  copy  of  that. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  it. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Snow,  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  your  comments  relative  to  Ambassador  Briggs  because 
I  happen  to  come  from  Maine. 

Mr.  Snow.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  come  from  there. 

Mr.  McIntire.  Well,  thank  you,  that  is  just  fine. 

When  I  was  in  Bolivia  in  1956  I  met  Ambassador  Sparks.  He  is 
now  in  Venezuela.  He  is  a  fine,  able  representative  of  our  country. 

I  want  to  join  with  Mr.  Hoeven  in  his  comments  relative  to 
these  folks  that  we  have  down  there  in  the  South  American  area. 

Mr.  Snow.  Thank  you,  Congressman. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Dixon. 
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Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Snow,  the  other  body  has  passed  a  liberalized  ver¬ 
sion  of  Public  Law  480  which  with  regard  to  foreign  currencies  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  exchange  of  farm  people,  technicians,  experts,  and  such 
things.  Would  you  favor  that  liberalization  in  our  present  bill? 

Mr.  Snow.  Mr.  Dixon,  1  am  not  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
testimony  on  the  Public  Law  480  bill.  I  had  not  realized  frankly  that 
provision  was  being  put  in. 

Mr.  Dixon.  We  have,  as  I  understand  it,  a  2-year  contract  with 
Brazil  under  section  1,  foreign  currency.  One  year  of  that  contract 
has  expired.  Is  there  anything  in  our  contract  that  would  prohibit 
us  from  helping  Brazil  under  section  2  or  section  3  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Nothing  at  all? 

Mr.  Snow.  Nothing. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Nothing  that  would  prejudice  our  giving  them  help 
under  section  2  or  section  3? 

Mr.  Snow.  Well,  I  think  the  contract  that  you  referred  to,  Mr. 
Dixon,  involves  wheat,  and  I  suppose  that  they  provide  an  ample  sup¬ 
ply  of  wheat  without  further  consideration  even  to  be  given  to  title  II 
or  title  111  with  regard  to  wheat.  But  with  any  other  commodity  I 
would  suppose  that  it  would  fit  pretty  well  under  title  II. 

Mr.  Dixon.  But  there  is  nothing  that  would  prejudice  that  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Not  as  far  as  I  am  aware. 

Mr.  Dixon.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Teague. 

Mr.  Teague.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Following  up  on  the  observation  of  Mr.  Anfuso  concerning  the 
people  we  sent  to  South  America,  I  see  one  man  in  the  room  here  whom 
I  know  and  who  is  from  the  Department  of  State  and  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  Latin  America.  He  speaks  Spanish  very  fluently. 

Furthermore,  I  spent  2  weeks  in  Mexico  last  fall  with  our  Am¬ 
bassador,  Robert  Hill.  He  Avas  rapidly  perfecting  his  Spanish  and 
ho  had  a  fairly  good  knowledge  before  he  went  down  there.  Further¬ 
more,  he  gets  out  all  over  Mexico,  and  he  meets  all  types  of  people. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Now,  I  hope  that  I  have  made 
myself  clear.  I  was  not  criticizing  any  single  administration,  but  I 
will  tell  you  right  now  that  if  I  were  to  make  a  study,  as  I  said,  and 
1  have  not  been  to  South  America,  but  if  I  were  to  have  a  survey  made 
of  the  conditions  in  each  one  of  the  21  countries  down  there,  I  am 
willing  to  make  the  statement  right  here  and  now  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  connected  with  our  missions  do  not  know  the  language. 

Air.  Teague.  I  doubt  if  that  is  true  in  Mexico. 

The  Chairman.  Let  us  return  to  the  subject. 

Are  there  any  other  questions  ? 

Mr.  Hagen. 

Air.  Hagen.  I  have  one  question.  I  understand  there  is  a  serious 
drought  condition  in  Brazil,  and  I  understand  that  the  people  in  that 
drought-stricken  area  are  in  great  suffering  and  I  understand  the 
Brazilian  Government  is  engaged  in  a  program  of  moving  those  people 
out  of  the  area.  Do  you  know  whether  or  not  that  is  correct? 

Air.  Snow.  Congressman,  I  read  a  report  which  indicated  that  these 
people  started  moving  by  themselves  in  groups.  Sometimes  a  group 
was  of  as  many  as  500  people  or  more. 
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They  first  moved  to  the  nearest  town  or  settlement  nearby,  seeking 
relief  there.  And  then  they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities 
for  whatever  further  help  they  may  be  able  to  give  either  in  terms  of 
relief  or - 

Mr.  Hagen.  My  question  really  is,  Is  the  Federal  Government  of 
Brazil  undertaking  a  program  of  moving  those  people  out  of  this 
area  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  Mr.  Hagen,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  program  to 
resettle  those  people  permanently  in  some  other  area. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Well,  do  you  know  of  any  reason  why  the  Brazilian 
Government  should  be  reluctant  to  accept  an  offer  of  aid  coming 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  connection  with  its  current 
problem  ? 

Mr.  Snow.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  particular  reason. 

Mr.  Hagen.  The  indication  is  that  they  have  not  requested  it,  and  I 
was  wondering  why  a  request  has  not  been  made,  if  this  is  such  a 
problem  down  there. 

Mr.  Snow.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  any  helpful  answer  to  that. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Snow. 

Mr.  Snow.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  RAYMOND  B.  IOANES,  DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR, 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE,  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICUL¬ 
TURE — (Resumed) 

The  Ciiairm:an.  Mr.  Ioanes,  will  be  come  around,  please  ? 

Now,  1  understand  that  your  study  of  the  bill  was  a  study  that  you 
made  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department  in  cooperation  with 
Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No;  if  that  was  the  impression,  I  left  the  incorrect 
impression. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  I  do  not  say  that  you  left  any  impression ; 
but  I  received  that  impression  myself. 

Now,  it  is  filed  with  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  The  report  Avas  filed  with  both  departments. 

The  Chairman.  Both  departments  knoiv  about  the  situation  in 
Brazil,  then. 

Mr.  Snow,  will  you  make  that  available  to  us  ? 

Mr.  Snoav.  Just  a  moment,  I  do  not  know  the  status  of  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  Is  there  anyone  here  who  has  that  report? 

Mr.  Snow.  Perhaps  Mr.  Siracusa. 

The  Chairman.  What  about  it,  Mr.  Siracusa? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  I  have  not  seen  it. 

The  Chairman.  You  have  not  seen  it. 

Mr.  Siracusa.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  Avas  not  that  report  filed  some  months  ago  ? 

Mr.  Siracusa.  I  was  on  other  business  and  I  did  not  see  the  report. 

The  Chairman.  Now,  Mr.  Ioanes,  I  suppose  you  have  read  the 
article  in  Time  magazine  and  there  Avas  another  article  in  Life — have 
you  read  this  article  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  We  were  prompted  to  ask  you  to  come  here  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  the  situation  of  Brazil,  which  appears  to 
this  committee  to  be  a  very  tragic  situation.  According  to  this 
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article  there  are  2  or  '2  million  people  who  are  facing  starvation  in  a 
dry  and  hot  area,  and  they  have  no  food  and  are  dying  by  the  dozens. 

Have  you  received  any  information  from  our  agricultural  attache 
or  any  other  official  of  the  Government,  our  Government  in  Brazil, 
whether  these  reports  are  true  or  false  l 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  serious  drought  situation  in 
northeast  Brazil  that  affects  five  states. 

The  population  in  that  area  is  a  little  under  10  million  and  possibly 
20  percent  of  the  population  is  suffering  from  the  drought. 

The  Chairman.  You  say  possibly  20  percent  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir,  1  mean  in  a  serious  way.  This  is  an  area, 
as  Mr.  Snow  has  said,  which  suffers  periodically  from  drought,  but 
this,  from  the  reports  we  have  had  from  the  Embassy  and  from  our 
agricultural  attache,  this  one  is  the  most  serious  that  this  area  has 
had  in  a  number  of  years. 

Our  agricultural  attache  has  made  2  or  3  visits  to  the  area  and  he 
has  been  one  of  the  chief  participants  in  the  report  that  has  come 
back  not  only  to  us,  but  to  other  departments  of  Government. 

Mr.  Poage.  Did  lie  go  out  and  cover  that  area  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  could  not  say  that,  but  he  did  get  out  into  the  field. 

That  was  a  mission  that  went  down,  composed  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  personnel  and  John  Davis  and  they  made  this  study 
during  the  summer  of  1957,  and  their  report  was  probably  completed 
by  September  or  October  of  that  year. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  our  most  recent  report  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No - 

The  Chairman.  Well,  coming  back  to  this  actual  situation,  we  are 
faced  with  a  surplus  food  supply  and  we  have  starving  people  just 
south  of  us.  Have  you  had  any  communication  with  anyone  there 
about  that  condition  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  You  are  speaking  of  me  in  the  sense  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir,  there  has  been  a  series  of  communications  as 
the  problem  has  emerged,  and  these  have  been  communications  be¬ 
tween  the  Embassy  down  there  and  the  State  Department,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  the  ICA,  and  there  have  been  many  dis¬ 
patches  back  and  forth  discussing  this  problem. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  no  communication  has  any  official  of  the 
Brazilian  Government  requested  aid  from  us  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  The  only  instance  that  has  come  to  my  attention,  and 
we  have  looked  into  this  pretty  carefully,  is  the  example  of  the  non¬ 
fat  dry  milk  solids  that  were  sent  down  by  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Council.  That  was  the  1,000  tons  that  Mr.  Snow  referred 
to.  Except  for  that  one  request  which  was  endorsed  by  the  Bra¬ 
zilian  Government,  there  has  been  no  other  requests. 

The  Chairman.  In  other  words,  no  request  has  come  for  the  do¬ 
nation  of  food  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  That  is  right. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  in  the  event  that  a  request  is  received,  are 
you  in  a  position  to  act  promptly  on  it? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  The  thing  that  struck  me  is  that  if  you  are  going 
to  do  anything  aliout  it  you  should  not  just  stand  by  and  be  ready,  but 
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offer  to  do  it.  What  would  be  wrong  protocolwise  in  asking  them 
if  they  need  it,  if  they  want  it  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  think  that  has  been  done. 

The  Chairman.  How  was  that? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  think,  dating  back  at  least  6  weeks  and  perhaps 
longer,  exactly  this  message  has  been  put  to  the  Brazilians  by  the 
Embassy  as  the  result  of  dispatches  back  and  forth. 

The  Chairman.  And  still,  no  request  for  food  and  shelter. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Except  for  this  one  action,  which  has  been  taken  on 
the  notf  at  dry  milk  solids. 

And  I  can  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  concern  about  this 
situation. 

I  have  just  come  back  from  a  trip  to  11  countries  of  the  world 
where  American  surpluses  are  doing  a  good  job. 

The  one  thing  that  you  get  to  know  in  a  hurry  is  that  all  of  the 
programs  that  you  have  have  to  be  worked  out  on  a  basis  that  is 
mutually  acceptable  to  the  foreign  government  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States,  and  I  see  that  in  the  countries  that  I  have  visited, 
which  were  in  southern  Europe,  some  countries  in  the  Near  East, 
India,  Pakistan,  and  on  up  into  Japan,  in  most  of  those  countries, 
our  surpluses  are  being  used. 

The  people  of  those  countries  know  where  they  are  coming  from, 
and  I  think  the  programs  are  working  in  such  a  way  that  they  bring 
credit  not  only  to  you  gentlemen,  but  to  the  Department  of  State  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  whole  Government. 

I  think  what  we  have  in  this  Brazilian  situation  is  a  case  where 
the  Government  itself  must  make  a  difficult  decision.  This  is  an 
area  somewhat  isolated  in  terms  of  commercial  transportation.  There 
are  stocks  of  rice,  for  example,  and  dried  meat,  and  some  of  the  grains 
in  Brazil,  and  if  some  quick  way  could  be  found  to  move  the  supplies 
by  Brazil  itself,  the  problem  could  be  met  and  the  Government,  as 
Mr.  Snow  has  testified,  the  Brazilian  Government  is  taking  action  to 
try  to  meet  this  problem. 

But  until  they  come  to  a  decision  that  they  need  our  outside  assist¬ 
ance,  I  think  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  do  much  more  than  stand  ready 
in  a  sincere  way  to  meet  their  needs. 

The  Chairman.  What  would  you  think  of  expediting  sending 
it  to  them,  as  for  example,  flying  it  to  them,  if  necessary.  That 
would  be  a  good  way  of  dramatizing  it  so  that  the  whole  world  might 
know  that  it  is  going  in  there  from  America;  whereas  if  you  had  a 
boat  going  down  there  and  bringing  that  food  to  the  shore  and 
it  is  sent  to  the  people  who  are  hungry,  they  do  not  know  where  it 
comes  from,  and  if  their  Government  does  not  want  to  ask  for  it,  why 
not  give  the  charitable  and  other  organizations  an  opportunity  to  ask 
for  the  food  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Well,  sir,  I  think  that  the  two  organizations  most  active 
in  that  country  are  the  church  services  and  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Council. 

From  past  experience,  I  know  these  are  good  organizations  dedi¬ 
cated  to  doing  the  kind  of  a  job  that  I  think  you  and  the  members  of 
this  committee  have  in  mind,  and  I  do  not  think  they  would  be  reluctant 
at  all  to  help  in  this  situation  if  they  were  asked. 

The  Chairman.  How  about  the  Bed  Cross?  Do  they  have  a 
Bed  Cross  down  there  ? 
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Mr.  Ioanes.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but  I  assume  the  Red 
Cross  would  operate  in  that  country. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Hill.  Were  you  with  Mr.  Davis  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  When  he  wrote  this  report? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Hill.  You  were  in  India  at  the  same  time  he  was? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No,  sir;  I  came  about  a  month  before — he  came  about 
a  month  after  I  left,  or,  perhaps,  3  weeks  after  I  left.  This  is  a  little 
different,  now,  Congressman  Hill,  than  the  one  the  chairman  was  ask¬ 
ing  about  in  the  summer  of  1956.  John  Davis  and  a  coujile  of  people 
from  the  Department  were  in  Brazil,  and  at  their  request,  to  make  a 
study  of  the  longtime  commercial-market  possibilities  in  that  country 
for  our  agricultural  commodities,  and  this  work  was  completed  some¬ 
time  last  year.  Very  recently,  Mr.  Davis  has  undertaken  another 
trip  at  the  request  of  our  Department  and  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Hill.  And,  on  that,  did  he  go  to  India  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  And  on  that  trip  lie  has  been  in  India,  but,  as  far  as 
I  know,  he  has  not  yet  returned,  and  no  report  has  been  written. 

Mr.  Hill.  Did  he  visit  South  America  on  this  last  trip? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  No,  sir ;  he  did  not. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Simpson. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  I  understand  correctly  that  Mr.  Snow  has 
stated  that  there  are  ample  food  supplies  in  Brazil,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  distribution  locally. 

Mr.  Snow  has  said  that ;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Mr.  Simpson,  we  have  a  very  fine  agricultural  staff  in 
that  country,  agricultural  attache,  and  he  has  participated  in  the  draft¬ 
ing  of  the  report  that  has  come  to  the  State  Department,  as  well  as 
ourselves,  and  I  am  sure  that  it  was  his  opinion,  as  expressed  in  the 
dispatches  that  we  received,  which  indicated  that  the  primary  prob¬ 
lem  in  this  case  was  one  of  transportation;  that  there  were  ample 
supplies  in  south  Brazil,  and  getting  to  this  afflicted  region  was  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Then  you  do  agree  with  Mr.  Snow  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Simpson.  That  there  is  ample  food  and  all  that  was  asked  for 
was  milk? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Simpson.  And  that  the  matter  of  distributing  the  food  to  these 
people  is  a  matter  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir;  transportation  seems  to  be  the  problem. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Thank  you ;  that  is  all. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  make  available  to  us  a  list  of  the  inven¬ 
tories,  showing  where  foods  are  available? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  I  do  not  have  any  list  with  me.  We  could  supply  that. 

The  Chairman.  Can  you  supply  it? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  We  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you  with  any  information 
that  we  have. 
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(Information  requested  is  as  follows:) 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  29, 1958. 


Hon.  Harold  D.  Cooley, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Cooley  :  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  for  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  stocks  of  foodstuff  available  in  Brazil  that  could  be  moved  into  the 
northeast  famine  area. 

It  has  been  reported  to  us  by  our  agricultural  attach^  that  Brazil  has  ample 
stocks  of  the  basic  foods  generally  consumed  in  the  northeast  (rice,  beans,  and 
dried  meat)  to  supply  the  drought  area,  but  the  food  is  in  southern  Brazil,  and 
distribution  to  the  northeast  is  hampered  by  inadequate  coastal  transportation 
and  inaccessibility  of  the  drought  area  by  road.  There  are  good  stocks  of  rice 
in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  (the  Bank  of  Brazil  recently  purchased  132 
million  pounds  of  surplus  rice  from  the  1957  crop)  and  prospects  for  the  1958 
crop  continue  to  be  good.  Maranhao  also  has  stocks  of  rice,  and  there  are, 
rti>ortedly,  good  stocks  of  beans  in  Bahia  and  Sao  Paulo  and  large  quantities  of 
dried  meat  stored  in  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  We  have  no  figures  on  the  size  of  these 
stocks,  only  that  they  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  need.  We  are  cabling  our  attach^ 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro  to  obtain  these  figures,  and  will  furnish  them  to  you  promptly 
upon  receipt. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Raymond  A.  Ioanes, 

Acting  Administrator. 


The  Chairman.  Mr.  Matthews. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Ioanes,  what  kind  of  liaison  do  you  have  with 
these  philanthropical  and  church  organizations  down  in  that  area? 
What  I  have  in  mind  is  that  I  am  particularly  intrigued  with  the 
great  possibilities  of  cultivating  these  wonderful  religious  groups  and 
philanthropic  organizations  in  the  work  that  you  are  carrying  on,  and 
that  they  carry  on. 

Surely  the  missionaries  in  Brazil  are  people  who  are  in  touch  with 
the  folks  down  there,  and  they  know  this  terrific  problem,  and  they 
could  distribute  this  food,  could  they  not,  in  the  name  of  the  American 
people,  if  they  had  it. 

What  kind  of  liaison  do  you  have  with  them :  have  they  reported  to 
you  lately  ? 

Mr.  Ioanes.  Sir,  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  you  know  is  a 
big  place  and  this  particular  program  is  handled  by  another  bureau 
in  our  department.  They  have  a  staff,  a  small  staff  who  work  full 
time  on  this  program  and  they  are  in  constant  touch  with  them,  that 
is,  the  United  States  representatives  of  these  organizations  who  have 
people  all  over  the  world. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
as  you  probably  know,  has  a  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid 
which  meets  periodically  and  discusses  how  a  better  job  can  be  done 
to  get  more  aid  to  needy  people  abroad. 

So  you  have  these  two  organizations  working  in  the  United  States 
maintaining  communications  with  those  agencies. 

Then  in  the  field  in  any  country  where  a  program  is  going,  some 
person  of  the  Embassy  is  given  responsibility  for  supervising  the  prob¬ 
lem  and  for  sitting  in  with  the  local  representatives  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  to  review  the  needs. 

Mr.  Matthews.  My  thought  in  this  particular  connection  was  that 
if  these  voluntary  organizations  had  this  food,  do  you  think  that  they 
could  transport  it  ?  Do  they  have  the  f acilities  to  distribute  it  ? 
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Air.  Ioanes.  I  think,  sir,  that  they  stand  ready  in  this  case  to  do  a 
bigger  job  if  they  are  requested  to  do  it.  This  is  my  understanding  of 
the  position  today  in  that  respect. 

Air.  AIatthews.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is,  who  would  request 
those  fine  people  to  push  this  work  ? 

Air.  Ioanes.  It  would  come  from  the  organizations  in  the  country, 
the  private  relief  organizations,  the  church  organizations  in  the  coun¬ 
try  who  were  engaged  in  this  kind  of  charitable  work. 

Air.  AIatthews.  In  other  words,  you  have  to  counsel  them  to  see 
the  need  of  help  ? 

Air.  Ioanes.  That  is  right. 

Air.  AIatthews.  I  am  just  like  the  rest  of  the  committee,  I  am  ear¬ 
nestly  seeking  some  way  to  get  food  into  the  mouths  of  hungry  people 
that  need  it,  and  I  thought  that  we  might  get  some  help  in  that  par¬ 
ticular  area. 

Air.  I  oanes.  Well,  we  will  certainly  see  that  everything  possible  is 
done  to  alert  them. 

Air.  AIatthews.  Thank  you. 

The  Chairman.  Air.  Quie. 

Air.  Quie.  One  question :  When  you  see  these  things  that  are  oc¬ 
curring  in  those  areas,  you  have  the  immediate  reaction  and  feeling 
that  we  should  move  our  products  down  there  on  you  have  the  human 
motivation  to  help  those  people. 

Now,  is  it  possible  that  we  are  overlooking  some  problems  that  the 
State  Department  is  well  aware  of,  such  as  the  fact  that  this  is  a  hot 
political  issue  domestically,  or  the  factor  that  we  would  be  aiding 
a  majority  or  minority  section  or  something  like  that,  things  that  do 
not  occur  to  us  that  are  involved  in  this  matter? 

Am  I  correct  in  stating  that  there  are  many  other  factors  besides 
trying  to  get  rid  of  our  surplus? 

Air.  Ioanes.  Yes,  sir.  Certainly  as  you  get  closer  to  the  people  in 
the  program,  there  is  less  government  involved. 

And  it  is  along  the  question  that  Air.  AIatthews  was  asking  about 
these  private  organizations  because  this  gets  around  your  problem  of 
political  considerations  because  it  goes  from  people  to  people;  but 
when  you  come  to  programs  like  title  II  then  it  does  involve  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  all  of  the  factors  have  to  be  considered,  and,  I  mean,  the 
motivation  that  we  have  to  help  the  people,  as  we  tried  to  say  before, 
they  really  do  involve  the  position  of  that  government  in  what  they 
think  is  needed  to  help  their  people,  and  we  cannot  leapfrog  those 
problems,  and  it  is  not  as  simple  as  may  appear. 

The  Chairman.  Any  other  questions  ? 

Air.  Hagen.  Air.  Chairman. 

Air.  Ioanes,  I  would  like  to  say  first  that  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
adequate  answer  to  say  that,  there  is  food  somewhere  in  Brazil. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Brazilian  Government  might  not  be 
able  to  afford  to  undertake  a  giveaway  program  of  their  own. 

In  the  light  of  what  Air.  Cooley  has  presented  here,  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  Air.  Dulles,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  should  show 
some  initiative  and  get  a  conference  with  the  President,  and  then  he 
might  come  up  with  something  as  dramatic  as  “Atoms  for  Peace.” 

I  believe  that  the  initiative  really  rests  more  with  the  executive 
department  than  it  does  with  the  Congress. 
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The  Chairman.  Congress  has  done  all  that  I  think  it  needs  to  do 
in  making  food  available.  Off  the  record  for  a  moment. 

(Discussion  off  the  record.) 

The  Chairman.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  up.  We  may 
communicate  with  you  again.  I  wish  that  you  would  give  us  some 
information  about  the  report.  Anything  that  you  could  give  us  will 
be  helpful. 

I  thank  you  very  much. 

(Thereupon,  at  11:40  a.  m.,  the  committee  retired  into  executive 
session  to  consider  H.  E.  11253.) 


Thursday,  July  3, 1958 
PUBLIC  LAW  480 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Keuss  wants  to  give  us  an  idea  about  some 
possible  amendments  to  Public  Law  480.  As  I  stated  to  you,  I  still 
think  that  the  law  provides  adequately  for  the  situation  that  you  have 
in  mind.  I  should  like  for  Mr.  Heimburger  to  refresh  the  committee’s 
recollection  by  reading,  if  you  have  it  there,  the  section  of  the  law 
which  provides  that  none  of  these  transactions  under  Public  Law  480 
shall  disturb  the  international  markets  of  other  friendly  nations  and 
so  forth. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  There  are  two  places  in  the  act,  Mr.  Chairman, 
where  the  question  involved  in  Mr,  Reuss’  amendment  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  is  that  of  protecting  the  usual  marketings  of  other  countries 
in  the  disposal  of  surplus  under  the  Public  Law  480  program.  And 
two  places  in  the  act  where  that  is  referred  to,  one  of  them  occurs  in 
section  2  of  the  act  which  is  the  general  policy  statement  affecting  all 
Public  Law  480,  and  it  reads  substantially  this  way : 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  inter¬ 
national  trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to  facilitate  the 
convertibility  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  and  the  national  welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  furtherance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means 
whereby  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of 
such  commodities  may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  accepted  in  payment  therefrom.  It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign 
currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this  act  to  expand  inter¬ 
national  trade,  to  encourage  economic  development,  to  purchase  strategic  ma¬ 
terials,  to  pay  the  United  States  obligations  abroad,  to  promote  collective 
strength,  and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  words  I  want  to  emphasize  are : 
in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such  commodities. 

Then  in  section  101,  which  is  the  specific  section  of  title  I,  authoriz¬ 
ing  the  President  to  negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements  with  friendly 
countries  for  the  sale  of  these  commodities,  the  very  first  paragraph 
of  section  101  reads : 

That  the  President  shall  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  mar¬ 
ketings  of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  sales  under  this  Act  will  not 
unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 
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That  language  “will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities”  was  placed  in  the  act  after  a  great  deal  of  nego¬ 
tiation  and  careful  drafting  in  which  even  the  White  House  partici¬ 
pated,  and  is  interpreted  in  the  report  on  the  bill  and  conference 
report  as  meaning  that  our  disposal  under  the  surplus  program  should 
be  carried  in  such  a  manner  so  as  not  to  disrupt  the  marketings  of 
friendly  nations. 

The  Chairman.  We  shall  be  glad  to  bear  you  now. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  HENRY  S.  REUSS,  A  REPRESENTATIVE  IN 

CONGRESS  OF  THE  FIFTH  CONGRESSIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  THE 

STATE  OF  WISCONSIN 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  am  compelled  to  disagree  rather  completely  with  my 
friend,  Counsel  Heimburger,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  you  why.  The 
predecessor  law  of  the  Public  Law  480  which  is  section  550  of  the 
Mutual  security  Act  of  1953,  contained  a  clear  and  excellent  pro¬ 
vision,  and  I  quote : 

In  negotiating  these  agreements  for  surplus  commodities — 
we  must — 

take  reasonable  precaution  to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of  friendly  countries. 

This  exact  language  was  put  in  the  bill  reported  out  by  this  com¬ 
mittee  in  1954,  which  bill  became  Public  Law  480.  The  language  that 
Mr.  Heimburger  has  just  read  occurs  at  section  101  (a)  of  the  present 
Public  Law  480,  and  as  now  constituted  it  says : 

We  shall  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the 
United  States. 

When  this  bill  came  to  the  floor  it  contained  the  additional  and 
crucial  words  “and  friendly  countries.” 

Those  words  were  considerately  and  in  my  opinion  ill-advisedly 
taken  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  an  amendment  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Abernethy. 

This  was  debated  for  about  a  page  of  Congressional  Record  back  in 
1954,  and  taken  out,  I  believe,  mistakenly. 

The  Chairman.  May  I  interrupt  ?  We  had  hearings  on  Public  Law 
480,  and  we  had  this  room  packed  and  jammed  with  people.  We  had 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  here,  and  asked  whether 
any  of  these  transactions  had  interfered  with  normal  trade  or  com¬ 
merce,  and  not  one  person  complained  that  it  interfered  unusually 
with  our  international  trade  or  commerce.  The  Department  in  talking 
about  it  says  that  in  its  opinion  some  of  the  barter  transactions  had 
interfered,  but  the  actual  fact  is  that  we  have  not  had  any  facts  to 
justify  such  a  belief. 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  believe  that  the  performance  of  the  Department  of 
State  which  is  supposedly  in  the  field  of  foreign  policy  has  not  been  at 
all  good ;  they  have  not  informed  your  committee  as  they  should  have. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  had  witnesses  from  the  Department  of 
State  here.  Our  doors  were  wide  open  to  anybody  to  come  in  and 
complain.  We  had  these  hearings,  and  we  drafted  a  provision. 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  would  like  to  read  you  what  Deputy  Assistant  Secre- 
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tary  Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi  testified  last  July  before  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

Title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  however,  and  the  barter  provisions  of  title  III, 
causes  serious  foreign  relations  problems  with  virtually  all  other  exporters  of 
any  of  the  agricultural  products  included  in  title  I  agreements.  Most  other 
nations  which  export  agricultural  products  are  greatly  dependent  ui>on  such 
exports  for  the  bulk  of  their  foreign  exchange  earnings.  We  have  not  been 
completely  successful  in  preventing  all  injury  and  some  of  our  best  friends 
abroad  have,  apparently,  been  hurt  the  worse.  What  I  have  been  trying  to 
say  in  my  statement  is  that  Public  Law  480  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing;  that 
it  does  have  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  good  points.  One  of  our  basic  ob¬ 
jectives  is  to  keep  our  relations  with  other  exporting  countries  on  an  even 
keel. 

Let  me  testify  further  that  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the  govern¬ 
mental  representatives  of  numerous  friendly  countries,  including  Can¬ 
ada,  Australia,  Argentina,  Mexico,  New  Zealand,  and  I  am  informed 
by  all  that  they  are  equally  distressed  by  the  administration  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  that  they  have  lost  their  usual  marketings  and  that  they 
earnestly  hope  that  Public  Law  480  can  be  so  amended  as  to  put 
back  the  language  that  was  there  originally — language  which  I  have 
suggested  that  it  is  the  policy  of  Congress - 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  Secretary,  in  1958,  in 
support  of  Public  Law  480. 

And  you  say  you  are  in  touch  with  all  of  these  other  govern¬ 
ments  ? 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  am,  also,  in  touch  with  Mr.  Thomas  Mann,  who  told 
me  that  within  the  last  week  there  has  been  deep  distress  by  dozens 
of  our  allies  and  friendly  nations  about  this  program,  and  an  amend¬ 
ment  such  as  I  have  proposed  is  in  his  opinion  very  necessary. 

The  Chairman.  I  wonder  why  you  propose  the  amendments  to 
us?  We  had  him  up  here  and  we  concluded  the  hearings.  Why 
didn't  he  propose  them  to  us?  There  again,  I  asked  for  them,  if 
anybody  had  any,  and  not  one  came  forward. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Let  me  be  very  clear.  I  think  the  chairman  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  have  done  a  conscientious  job  in  trying  to  find 
out  the  facts,  and  I  am  disturbed  that  the  facts  were  not  presented 
to  the  committee,  which  is  why  I  am  here  this  morning. 

I  will  be  glad  to  document  in  full  detail  not  only  what  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Public  Law  480  has  meant  to  the  normal  trade  pat¬ 
terns  of  many  of  the  best  friends  we  have  in  the  world,  but  what  they 
say  about  it. 

Canada’s  Finance  Minister  in  his  budget  message  last  week,  for 
instance,  if  I  may  read  from  that  short  paragraph,  had  this  to  say — 
this  was  in  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons  in  June  1958 : 

United  States  agricultural  policies  continue  to  be  severely  damaging  to 
Canadian  interests.  We  suffer  severe  barm  from  the  United  States  surplus 
disposal  activities.  Massive  United  States  disposal  of  wheat  and  other  grains 
on  giveaway  subsidized  terms  have  done  serious  damage  to  Canadian  exports  in 
some  of  our  best  commercial  markets.  Despite  frequent  and  energetic  Canadian 
complaints  these  harmful  practices  have  continued.  We  find  it  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  United  States  treats  its  best  customer  and  friendly  neigh¬ 
bor  in  this  way.  We  have  made  it  clear  to  the  United  States  authorities  that 
measures  which  add  to  our  difficulties  in  selling  in  third  countries  cannot  but 
impair  our  willingness  and  ability  to  import  from  them. 

This  is  the  Honorable  Donald  M.  Fleming,  Canadian  Minister  of 
Finance,  in  his  June  1, 1958,  budget  message. 
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I  think  it  is  a  shame  that  the  State  Department  has  failed  to  pass 
on  to  your  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  happening,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  could  go  on  for  an  hour  documenting  case  after 
case  of  where  friendly  people  are  turning  against  us  because  we  do 
not  make  an  effort  to  protect  their  usual  marketings. 

Mr.  H  arrison.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  1  respond  to  this?  I  think 
possibly  no  one  here  has  watched  the  development  of  Public  Law  480 
any  more  closely  than  I,  and  1  introduced  the  iirst  original  bill. 

Mr.  Kali  jam  of  the  State  Department  at  that  particular  time  was 
one  of  the  great  opponents  of  Public  Law  480.  He,  along  with  the 
State  Department,  brought  up  a  number  of  road  blocks  at  that  par¬ 
ticular  time  and  these  are  the  same  road  blocks  we  encountered  at  that 
time  to  pass  what  we  call  480,  indicating  that  we  were  not  dealing 
fairly  with  our  friendly  countries.  And  those  arguments  were  pre¬ 
sented  here  and  1  think  were  raised  very  carefully  at  the  time  that 
Public  Law  480  was  passed. 

1  think  it  is  nothing  new  that  is  going  on.  It  is  something  that  has 
been  going  on  for  some  time  ami  the  State  Department  has  never 
felt  kindly  towards  Public  Law  480,  as  we  of  the  Agricultural  Com¬ 
mittee  think  they  should. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska, 
Mr.  Harrison,  I  believe  deeply  in  Public  Law  480.  I  have  always 
supported  it,  and  I  intend,  if  it  can  get  in  shape  where  it  will  not 
hurt  our  good  friends,  to  support  it  vigorously  on  Monday,  but  we 
are  not  just  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  we  are  a  committee  that 
has  to  consider  our  total  national  interests.  And  it  seems  to  me  that 
keeping  the  friendship  of  Canada,  Australia,  Denmark,  Mexico,  the 
Argentine,  is  in  our  national  interest. 

Mr.  Harrison.  Again,  may  I  say  that  I  think  that  all  of  these 
countries  do  have  a  feeling  that  we  are,  in  some  respect,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  them.  As  I  understand  it  some  of  the  same  countries  are 
now  proposing  to  adopt  similar  legislation  as  our  Public  Law  480. 

The  Chairman.  Mexico  was  selling  cotton  in  our  markets  when 
we  had  our  cotton  export  program  in  operation.  I  just  do  not  see 
how  you  can  operate  Public  Law  480  if  you  are  going  to  let  one  na¬ 
tion  come  along  and  say — this  country  or  that  country — “Stay  out  of 
this.” 

Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Chairman,  such  a  suggestion  is  farthest  from  my 
mind.  All  that  I  am  suggesting  is  the  restoration  of  the  original 
language  which  the  committee - 

The  Chairman.  As  Mr.  Harrison  pointed  out  the  Department 
came  up  here.  The  State  Department  has  put  up  roadblocks  as  we 
understand,  and  has  slowed  down  the  operation  of  Public  Law  480 
when  agriculture  wanted  to  move  along  and  dispose  of  the  surplus. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question,  too. 

I  am  like  our  chairman,  I  listen  to  all  this  testimony  that  is  given. 
I  think  we  had  a  State  Department  representative  up  here  for  2  solid 
hours  and  questioned  him,  and  at  no  time  did  he  say  if  this  law  was 
properly  carried  out,  which  he  agreed  it  was,  had  we  had  any  difficulty 
with  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  read  that  testimony,  Mr.  Hill. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  am  afraid  what  you  are  objecting  to  is  a  natural  ob¬ 
jection  that  you  cannot  correct  because  of  the  fact  that  anything  we 
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sell  will  be  in  competition  with  anyone  else.  We  could  not  sell  1 
bushel  of  wheat  to  any  foreign  country  that  would  not  be  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  this  terrific  surplus  of  bushels  of  wheat  the  Canada  has.  I 
think  we  have  been  very,  very  liberal  with  Canada.  I  believe  we  have 
made  one  of  the  most  serious  blunders  that  was  ever  made  in  agri¬ 
culture  by  destroying  our  foreign  sale  of  cotton. 

Now  am  I  to  sit  here  as  a  Congressman  from  Colorado,  who  has  not 
a  stock  of  cotton,  nor  a  dime  in  any  cotton  organization,  I  mean, 
manufacturing  firm,  and  be  a  party  to  destroying  all  our  foreign  sales 

of  cotton?  . 

Now  that  is  exactly  what  some  people  would  do,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  we  have  done  in  some  cases,  and  I  think  that  is  simply  parallel. 
Now  we  can  go  so  far,  but  we  must  not  destroy  our  fundamental 
foreign  markets.  And  we  have;  I  think  we  have.  I  think  we  have 
actually  let  them  go  by  the  board. 

Now  we  can  do  that  on  wheat  and  say  to  Canada,  “Now  you  go 
right  ahead  and  increase  your  wheat,  and  we  will  put  your  wheat 
farmers  under  strict  control.”  Now  I  do  not  think  that  will  help  Can¬ 
ada  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Certainly  no  one,  or  at  least  myself,  is  suggesting  that. 
I  am  simply  suggesting  that  the  Public  Law  480  should  be  so  admin¬ 
istered  as  not  to  hurt  the  usual  marketings.  I  am  saying,  let  us  get 
all  the  expanded  marketing - 

The  Chairman.  Everyone  on  this  committee  will  agree  with  just 
what  you  said. 

Mr.'  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  say  that.  The  bill  we  have  says 
as  far  as  is  practical.  Now  what  better  word  could  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  have  than  the  word  “practical”?  If  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  says  it  is  not  practical,  then  you  are  not  going  to  sell  to  Turkey 
because  Canada  has  the  most  surplus  wheat,  Mr.  Benson  would  be  out 
of  luck.  Right  under  the  bill  we  are  going  to  report  out  and  pass,  I 
hope,  unanimously. 

The  Chairman.'  You  did  not  receive  any  complaints  about  the  sale 
of  cotton  from  any  countries  mentioned.  It  was  all  wheat,  wasn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Reuss.  Oh,  no,  sir,  I  have  complaints  from  Mexico,  well  docu¬ 
mented — 

The  Chairman.  What  is  the  complaint  from  Mexico  ? 

Mr.  Reuss.  The  complaint  of  Mexico  is  that  cotton  is  her  No.  1 
export  crop  and  constitutes  30  percent  of  her  exports,  and  that  since 
1955,  when  Public  Law  480  got  rolling,  she  has  lost  about  one-third 
of  her  export  market  to  such  countries  as  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium.  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan,  during  the  same  time  our 
exports  of  cotton  under  Public  Law  480,  under  title  1,  have  gone  from 
365,000  bales  in  1955  to  845,000  bales  in  1956,  to  1,051,000  bales  in 
3.957. 

New  Zealand  points  out  that  her  sales  of  powdered  milk  to  India 
have  declined  almost  to  nothing  while  ours  have  gone  up. 

Now  I  come  from  Wisconsin,  which  sells  powdered  milk,  and  I 
am  anxious - 

The  Chairman.  Why  have  all  of  these  countries  communicated 
with  you  and  completely  ignored  the  State  Department  and  this 
committee? 

Mr.  Reuss.  They  have  not  ignored  the  State  Department.  They 
have  sent,  note  after  note  to  the  State  Department,  and  I  think  it 
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should  be  a  subject  for  investigation  bv  this  committee,  as  to  why 
the  State  Department  has  not  informed  it.  And  I  strongly  urge  the 
committee  to  call  Secretary  Dulles  or  Mr.  Mann  and  ask  them  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  on  cotton.  That  in¬ 
terests  me.  You  say  Mexico  has  a  real  complaint  on  cotton.  They 
surely  have,  because  before  we  started  our  real  fall  in  the  export 
of  cotton,  Mexico  was  sending  about.  300,000  bales  of  cotton  into  for¬ 
eign  sales,  and  the}7  have  now  gotten  up  to  a  point  of  over  a  million 
bales  a  year.  Now  they  would  have  a  lot  of  reason  to  say  we  were 
getting  their  cotton  business,  wouldn’t  they  ?  That  is  just  about  so  of 
every  one  of  those  countries. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Whether  Mexico  may  have  committed  sins  of  its  own, 
I  do  not  know.  All  I  am  saying - 

Mr.  Hill.  Yes,  you  do.  You  probably  have  friends  that  go  right 
down  to  Mexico — 1  guarantee  you  have — and  go  into  the  cotton  busi¬ 
ness  because  they  could  take  away  the  cotton  business  from  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  am  really  a  better  authority  on  what  I  know  and  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  Hill.  Don’t  you  know  that? 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  do  not.  Rut  anyway,  the  fact  is  that  our  sister  Re¬ 
public  of  Mexico  feels  it  is  deeply  grieved  because  this  Public  Law 
480  does  not  contain  a  provision  that  we  should  take  reasonable  pre¬ 
cautions  to  protect  the  usual  marketings  of  friendly  countries.  We 
could  set  them  at  rest  by  including  such  a  provision. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoeven  wants  to  ask  a  qeustion. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Reuss,  with  all  due  respect  to  you,  I  am  a  bit 
puzzled  by  your  interest  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Splendid;  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  answer. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Are  you  here  as  a  representative  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  or  a  foreign  nation,  or  what? 

Mr.  Reuss.  1  am  here  because  in  my  opinion  the  State  Department 
has  not  adequately  informed  this  committee  of  the  facts.  1  think  it 
was  a  very  poor  performance  on  the  part  of  the  State  Department  to 
come  up  before  this  committee  and  not  inform  it  of  the  fact,  which 
it  well  knows,  that  it  lias  files  and  liles  of  notes  from  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  protesting  in  the  most  specific  terms  the  application  of  Public 
Law  480.  I  am  here,  sir,  as  a  representative  of  the  people  of  my 
district  in  Wisconsin  who  believe  deeply,  as  I  hope  you  do,  that  this 
country  must  take  what  steps  it  can  to  preserve  its  free  world  friends 
and  allies,  and  I  hate  to  see  some  of  the  best  friends  we  have  in  the 
world — Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Argentina,  and  many  oth¬ 
ers — deeply  grieved  by  the  administration  of  what  should  be  a 
basically  good  program,  which  Public  Law  480  can  be. 

Does  the  gentleman  think  this  is  an  illegitimate  interest  on  my 
part  ? 

Mr.  Hoeven.  No.  No,  but  I  am  a  bit  puzzled.  You  speak  with 
authority,  apparently.  Have  you  been  collaborating  with  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  governments  to  make  this  presentation,  or  just 
what  is  it  all  about? 

Mr.  Reuss.  1  was  amazed  to  read  in  the  paper,  from  time  to  time  in 
the  last  months,  the  protests  of  various  foreign  governments.  I  was 
amazed  to  read  in  the  Washington  press  of  10  days  ago  what  the 
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Canadian  Finance  Minister  had  to  say  in  his  budget  message.  I 
therefore,  looked  at  the  hearings  of  this  committee  and  was  appalled 
to  find  that  the  State  Department  had  apparently  failed  to  pass  on 
these  protests,  although  Mr.  Kalijarvi  last  summer  did  lay  it  on  the 
line  pretty  thoroughly  before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee. 

Mr.  IIoeven.  You  have  not  answered  my  question.  Have  you  col¬ 
laborated — 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  then  called  the  State  Department  and  got  started  on 
the  facts,  and  then  to  check  them  I  indeed  collaborated  by  getting 
hold  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  Canada,  New  Zealand,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  and  Mexico  and  finding  out  what  they  thought.  That  is 
where  I  found  out  these  facts  which  seem  to  me  quite  disturbing. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  And  they  knew  of  your  proposed  appearance  before 
this  committee  to  represent  their  views;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Keuss.  These  are  not  their  views ;  these  are  my - 

Mr.  Hoeven.  No,  they  knew  you  were  coming  here  to  present  their 
views  to  this  committee? 

Mr.  Reuss.  They  knew  of  it  because  I  told  them.  I  said  that  I 
intended  to  offer  an  amendment  to  Public  Law  480  to  undo  what  I 
regard  as  great,  harm  to  our  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Mr.  Chairman — may  I  say  I  cannot  quite  under¬ 
stand  this,  Mr.  Reuss.  We  have  had  extensive  hearings  on  Public 
Law  480  and  the  State  Department  has  not  protested  its  extension. 

Now,  if  this  were  a  court  of  law,  everything  that  you  said  would 
be  hearsay  and  not  admissible  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Reuss.  That  is  why  I  urge  the  committee  to  call - 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Why  don’t  these  people  come  here  and  speak  for 
themselves  ? 

Mr.  Reuss.  (continuing) .  Call  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Why  should  we  call  them?  There  have  been  wide- 
open  hearings  here  for  weeks. 

Mr.  Reuss.  They  have  not  done  their  job. 

Mr.  Hill.  Why  don’t  you  take  it  to  them,  not  to  us  ? 

The  Chairman.  I  thought  our  relationship  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  were  in  very  good  shape.  We  do  a  lot  of  buying  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  Hill.  How  about  the  stocks  we  sell  to  Canada? 

Mr.  Reuss.  They  are  great  friends  of  ours,  Mr.  Chairman,  but 
simply  because  we  are  friends,  simply  because  they  are  gentlemen, 
simply  because  they  content  themselves  with  diplomatic  notes  and 
protests  rather  than  with  more  overt  forms  of  public  reaction,  which 
we  all  deprecate,  I  do  not  think  we  should  disregard  their  position. 
And  it  is  only  because  the  State  Department  did  not  do  its  job  and 
did  not  properly  inform  your  conunittee  that  I  feel  it  necessary  to  be 
here  and  to  prosecute  my  amendment. 

Mr.  T  'eague.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  members  of  the  committee  and 
Mr.  Reuss  might  be  interested  in  this:  It  happens  that  our  Am¬ 
bassador  to  Mexico,  Robert  C.  Hill,  is  a  personl  friend  of  mine,  and 
he  knows  I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mrs.  Teague  and  I  spent  almost  2  weeks  in  Mexico  last  fall  with 
him,  in  his  home,  and  he  never  once  mentioned  to  me  this  problem, 
that  there  was  any  bad  feeling  being  engendered  by  the  operation 
of  this. 
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The  Chairman.  I  have  come  in  contact  with  people  from  Mexico 
just  about  every  week  or  two,  and  1  have  not  heard  a  complaint  from 
anyone. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Well,  getting  back  to  Mr.  Hoeven’s  views  on  evidence, 
I  do  not  think,  gentlemen,  as  a  former  trial  lawyer  myself,  that  be¬ 
cause  you  have  talked  to  someone  who  has  not  raised  an  unpleasant 
subject,  therefore  the  unpleasant  subject,  does  not  exist. 

1  have  presented  facts,  and  1  call  your  attention  to  the  two  recent 
appearances  of  material  in  the  Congressional  Record  at  pages  10974 
and  11075  within  the  last  week,  in  which  1  have  documented  case  after 
case  and  presented  just  what  the  highest  authorit  ies  of  these  countries 
are  saying. 

The  Chairman.  How  could  you  document  the  cases  when  you  just 
talk  to  someone,  some  agriculture  attache  or  economic  attache  ? 

Mr.  Reuss.  Because  1  have  then  gone  to  the  records  of  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  and  I  have  read  and  reproduced  here  what  the  Canadian 
Finance  Minister  has  said. 

The  Chairman.  But  all  you  have  is  the  statement,  “1  cannot  do  the 
business  because  America  is  taking  our  markets  away  from  us.”  I 
want  some  specific  case.  Four  billions  worth  has  gone  out  in  Public 
Law  ISO. 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  would  1  ike  to  present  some  specific  cases. 

I  would  like  to  present  the  case  of  Canada’s  wheat  exports;  I  would 
like  to  present  the  case  of  the  Argentine- Brazil  wheat  situation;  I 
would  like  to  present  the  case  of  New  Zealand-India  dried-milk  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  Chairman.  Here  is  a  letter  from  the  State  Department  with 
the  opening  paragraph : 

The  Department  of  State  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  express  its  support  of 
the  continuation  of  Public  Law  480  and  to  supplement  the  presentation  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to  certain  aspects  of 'the  program. 

Mr.  Reuss.  If  the  chairman  will  call  Mr.  Mann,  the  man  who  wrote 
that  letter,  right  now  Mr.  Mann  will  tell  him  that  he  neglected  to 
say  that  he  was  talking  about  how  much  good  this  does  the  recipient 
country,  how  happy  the  Indian  people  are  to  receive  these  products, 
and  of  course  he  is  right.  That  helps  our  foreign  policy. 

But  if  the  chairman  will  ask  him,  “And  what  about  third  countries, 
friendly  countries,  which  also  export,”  Mr.  Mann  will  tell  the  chair¬ 
man  what  he  told  the  committee  just  the  other  day  on  May  9 : 

I  think  that  the  list  of  countries  complaining  would  include  a  great  majority 
of  the  nations  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  If  I  may  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Hoeven. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  Are  you  objecting  to  all  aspects  of  Public  Law  480 
without  this  amendment,  including  the  sales  for  cash? 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  object  to  no  aspects  of  Public  Law  480  except  the 
absence  of  this  amendment.  I  think  Public  Law  480,  with  this  amend¬ 
ment,  will  be  a  fine  bill  which  we  all  can  support. 

Mr.  Hoeven.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this:  For  example, 
with  respect  to  cash  sales  by  the  CCC,  under  480,  with  respect  to  all 
sales,  I  assume,  barter,  sales  for  foreign  currencies,  the  asking  price 
is  the  world  market  price.  I  know  of  no  sales  that  were  accomplished 
below  the  world  market  price. 
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Does  anyone  doubt  that? 

Mr.  Reuss.  Certainly,  sales  at  the  world  market  price  in  hard  cur¬ 
rency  in  no  way  affect  what  I  am  talking  about.  Because  they  do  not 
displace  anyone’s  marketings. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  when  we  sell  to  a  country  for  their 
local  currency,  which  they  have  available,  and  then  lend  it  back  to 
them  for  40  years  at  low  interest  rates,  or  when  we  barter  with  them 
for  strategic  materials.  That  amounts  to  dumping. 

Let  me  be  very  clear:  I  think  this  is  fine.  I  think  we  should  keep 
on  doing  it.  I  think  we  should  redouble  it.  I  think  we  should  re¬ 
move  all  roadblocks  in  the  way ;  but  what  we  are  talking  about  here 
is  not  getting  rid  of  any  less  farm  surplus  commodities  from  this 
country ;  we  are  talking  about  getting  a  few  less  bits  of  local  currency. 
What  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  is  to  see  if  we  cannot  find  countries 
that  need  our  surplus  farm  commodities  over  and  above  the  usual 
marketings. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  exactly  what  the  law  says.  That  is  ex¬ 
actly  what  Mr.  Heimburger  just  read  a  moment  ago.  That  is  what 
the  law  contemplates. 

Mr.  Reuss.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  law,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  This  bill  you  are  talking  about  amending  in  a  sub¬ 
stantial  way,  has  already  passed  the  Senate,  the  Senate  committee 
and  the  Senate,  and  it  is  due  for  consideration  in  the  House  Mon¬ 
day,  for  us  to  call  it  up  and  substitute  our  language  and  go  to  con¬ 
ference  and  try  to  get  the  bill  to  the  White  House. 

Row,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  late  in  receiving  this  information. 

Mr.  Mclntire  wants  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  McIntire.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  you,  Congressman 
Reuss. 

As  you  have  analyzed  the  situation,  do  you  find  in  your  opinion 
that  it  is  the  area  of  soft  currency  or  the  area  of  barter,  if  we  re¬ 
moved  the  requirement  of  additionality,  which  is  the  most  serious 
in  the  opinion  of  our  friendly  neighbors  ? 

Which  of  these  areas  do  you  think  has  the  greatest  impact,  or  on 
which  they  are  the  more  apprehensive?  Is  it  trading  for  the  soft 
currency,  practically  all  of  which  remains  in  the  country  and  some 
of  it  is  used  for  our  needs  within  that  country,  or  is  it  substantially 
in  the  area  of  barter  ? 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  find  the  complaints,  Mr.  Mclntire,  falling  into  both 
categories  about  equally.  There  is  a  feeling  both  as  to  the  barter  and 
as  to  soft-currency  trade  that  unless  it  is  undertaken  in  such  a  way  as 
to  safeguard,  in  a  reasonable  manner — that  is  all  that  is  asked — the 
usual  marketings  of  friendly  countries,  what  happens  is  that  friendly 
countries  get  into  serious  foreign  exchange  difficulties. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  late  though  the  hour  is,  since 
a  question  of  fact  has  been  raised,  the  committee  would  call  Mr.  Mann 
or  Secretary  Dulles  or  anyone  else,  and  verify  what  I  have  said, 
which  is  that  at  least  a  dozen  of  the  best  friends  we  have  in  the  world 
believe  themselves  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  administration  of  Public 
Law  480  without  a  provision  to  protect  the  usual  marketings  of 
friendly  countries. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  provision  in  the  law,  if  I  under¬ 
stand  the  English  language. 
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Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  is  a  question  on  which  all 
minds  should  be  clear.  We  simply  do  not  have  in  the  law  a  provision 
protecting  the  usual  marketings  of  friendly  countries.  We  have  a 
provision  protecting  the  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States,  but 
we  took  out  of  the  bill  back  in  1954  the  words  “or  friendly  countries.” 
It  is  sought  by  me  to  put  it  back  in  again  so  that  the  bill  that  comes  to 
the  floor  on  Monday  will  be  the  same  bill  in  that  particular  as  was 
presented  to  the  House  in  1954.  And  then,  if  people  seek  to  amend  it 
by  removing  the  words  “or  friendly  countries”  again,  I  would  want  to 
take  the  floor  to  speak  against  such  an  amendment,  because  I  do  not 
think  it  is  in  the  national  interest. 

The  Chairman.  Did  you  finish? 

Mr.  McIntire.  Not  quite,  Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you. 

You  are  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the  action  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
in  relation  to  barter,  av  hereby  he  did  determine  and  did  tighten  up 
the  regulations  to  make  sure  that  these  barter  transactions  Avere  made 
where  there  could  be  proof  that  the  transactions  were  going  to  result 
in  exchange  of  goods  in  excess  of  normal  marketings  under  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  additionality  to  be  proven.  Do  I  understand  that  you 
are  in  support  of  the  Secretary’s  efforts  to  make  sure  that  that  prevails 
in  connection  Avith  the  barter  transactions? 

Mr.  Reuss.  Yes,  but  his  efforts  have  been — he  has  thrown  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath. 

Let  me  say  a  Avord  about  barter.  I  think  barter  is  a  wonderful 
device;  I  think  it  should  be  used.  I  approved  heartily  the  attempt  of 
this  subcommittee  in  the  omnibus  bill  to  beef  up  Public  Law  480  on 
barter.  All  that  I  ask  is  that  whether  it  is  a  local  currency  transac¬ 
tion  or  a  barter  transaction,  it  have  the  safeguard  in  it.  And  you  can 
barter  much  more  than  Ave  have  been  and  still  protect  usual  market¬ 
ings  of  friendly  countries.  You  do  it  by  increasing  the  food  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  countries  we  are  doing  business  with. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Tewes,  did  you  want  to  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Tewes.  Yes.  I  am  an  amateur  as  far  as  Public  Law  480  is 
concerned  because  I  was  not  here  at  the  time  it  was  passed,  and  I  am 
attempting  to  acquire  information  about  it  as  we  go  along. 

I  Avouhl  like  to  clarify  one  point  for  myself.  Is  it  the  chairman’s 
position  that  the  present  language  does  everything  which  Congress¬ 
man  Reuss  wants  done? 

The  Chairman.  I  think  so.  If  you  put  anything  else  in  there,  you 
put  a  legislative  roadblock  in  the  progress  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  very  opening  statement  says  this : 

It  is  hereby  declared  it  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand  international 
trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations. 

Then  certainly  these  transactions  are  supposed  to  be  over  and  above 
the  normal  transactions  that  are  usually  carried  on.  It  is  strange  to 
me  that  you  hai’e  this  information  that  some  of  these  transactions  in¬ 
terfered  with  foreign  policy.  You  have  the  State  Department  pro¬ 
tecting  foreign  policy,  the  President,  you  have  a  committee,  and  I 
think  all  these  Public  Law  480  transactions  are  approved  by  the  com¬ 
mittee,  aren’t  they,  Mr.  Heimburger? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mi*.  Reuss.  I  want  to  make  a  serious  charge  so  as  to  say  something 
dramatic  before  your  committee.  I  think  that  the  State  Department 
lias  not  done  its  job.  I  think  that  the  State  Department  in  its  testi¬ 
mony  before  your  committee  has  not  presented  the  true  facts,  and  I 
would  hope  that  the  State  Department  would,  between  now  and  next 
Monday,  be  given  an  opportunity  to  set  the  record  straight  because 
the  record,  which  they  cannot  deny,  and  which  indeed  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  last  summer  before  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  tes¬ 
tified  to,  shows  that  this  law  is  hurting  us  with  friendly  countries. 
And  I  just  would  say  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when  we  took 
out  of  Public  Law  480  the  words  “or  friendly  countries”  we  did  some¬ 
thing,  we  said  that  we  do  not  care  about  the  usual  marketings  of 
friendly  countries,  and  I  would  hope  that  we  put  them  back. 

The  Chairman.  We  use  the  words  “friendly  nations”  two  or  three 
times.  It  says : 

As  used  in  this  Act  “friendly  nation”  means  any  country  other  than  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.— 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Yes,  but  we  took  out  the  language  that  says  what  con¬ 
sideration  friendly  nations  are  entitled  to,  and  1  favor  putting  it  back. 

The  Chairman.  I  am  certain  that  they  have  given  consideration  to 
the  marketings  of  other  nations  in  making  these  transactions.  How¬ 
ever,  do  you  have  your  amendment  written  out  ? 

Mr.  Reuss.  I  will  leave,  if  I  may,  my  two  sets  of  remarks  on  the 
floor  of  June  24  and  July  1,  respectively,  which  document  in  consider¬ 
able  detail. 

The  Chairman.  Leave  that  with  Mr.  Heimburger. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Thank  you. 

(The  material  referred  to  follows :) 

IIow  to  Get  Rid  of  Our  Surpluses  Without  Getting  Rid  of  Our  Friends 

(Mr.  Reuss  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  report  on  H.  R.  12954,  the  bill  to  ex¬ 
tend  the  agricultural  surplus  disposal  program  states — page  29 — that  “although 
Public  Law  480  is  primarily  a  disposal  program,  one  of  the  main  objectives  of 
the  act  is  to  further  United  States  foreign  policy  objectives.”  As  far  as  the 
recipient  country  is  concerned,  it  undoubtedly  does  further  our  foreign  policy 
objectives. 

But  other  friendly  countries — including  some  of  the  best  friends  that  we 
have — have  been  turned  away  from  us  by  the  way  the  act  has  been  admin¬ 
istered.  If  it  is  one  of  our  foreign  policy  objectives  to  keep  the  friendship  of 
our  friends  and  allies,  as  it  assuredly  is,  then  this  objective  is  not  being  at¬ 
tained. 

Public  Law  480,  since  its  enactment  in  1954,  has  contained  no  language  safe¬ 
guarding  third-party  friendly  nations  from  having  their  markets  disrupted  by 
our  surplus  disposal  activity.  In  an  earlier  act,  section  550  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Actof  1953,  Congress  expressly  directed  the  President,  in  negotiating 
agreements  for  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities,  “to  take  reasonable  precau¬ 
tions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of  friendly  countries.”  Unfortunately,  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 — Public  Law  480 — 
omitted  this  clause. 

how  the  program  operates 

The  effect  on  friendly  countries  has  been  severe. 

In  practice,  the  program  has  been  operated  largely  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  largely  as  a  means  to  funnel  surpluses  abroad  without  need  for 
the  consequences.  Gwynn  Garnett,  Administrator  of  the  Foreign  Agriculture 
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Service,  Department  of  Agriculture,  testified  last  year  on  Public  Law  480  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry : 

“The  objective  that  we  have  followed  is  to  move  the  commodity  rapidly  *  *  * 
the  instructions  as  we  interpreted  them  from  the  Congress  were  that  we  were 
to  move  the  stuff,  and  that  is  what  we  have  done.” 

Under  Public  Law  480,  we  sell  farm  surpluses  for  soft  foreign  currency, 
or  barter  them  for  strategic  materials,  or  give  them  away  for  relief  purposes. 
A  Canadian  wlieatgrower,  or  a  Mexican  cotton  planter,  or  an  Australian  dairy¬ 
man  cannot  afford  to  sell  his  commodities,  as  we  do,  for  nonconvertible  cur¬ 
rency  and  then  turn  around  and  lend  a  major  share  of  it  back  to  the  recipient 
country  at  low  interest  rates  for  periods  of  up  to  40  years. 

“SOME  OF  Ol'R  BEST  FRIENDS” 

Thorsten  V.  Kalijarvi,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic 
Affairs,  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  last  July 
that — 

“Title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  however,  and  the  barter  provisions  of  title  III, 
cause  us  serious  foreign  relations  problems  with  virtually  all  other  exporters  of 
any  of  the  agricultural  products  included  in  title  I  agreements.  The  basic 
problem,  of  course,  is  to  insure  that  title  I  sales  or  title  III  barter  operations 
do  not  displace,  or  appear  to  displace,  commercial  sales  at  world  market  prices 
which  we  or  some  other  free  world  country  would  otherwise  have  made.  Most 
other  nations  which  export  agricultural  products  are  greatly  dependent  upon 
such  exports  for  the  bulk  of  their  foreign  exchange  earnings.  They  are  not 
able,  as  we  are,  to  sell  for  foreign  nonconvertible  currency  at.  prices  unrelated 
to  either  the  cost  of  production  of  the  commodity  concerned  or  to  the  level 
at  which  the  price  of  the  commodity  is  supported  domestically.  *  *  *  We  have 
not  been  completely  successful  in  preventing  all  injury,  and  some  of  our  best 
friends  abroad  have  apparently  been  hurt  the  worst.  *  *  *  What  I  have  been 
trying  to  say  in  my  statement  is  that  Public  Law  480  is  not  an  unmixed  bless¬ 
ing  ;  that  it  does  have  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  good  points.  One  of  our 
basic  objectives  is  to  keep  our  relations  with  other  exporting  countries  on  an 
even  keel.” 

Among  the  friendly  nations  who,  according  to  Mr.  Kalijarvi,  “have  been 
vocal  in  their  complaints  of  injury  by  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  displace¬ 
ment  of  their  exports  from  the  world’s  import  markets”  are  Canada,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  Denmark,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  Argentina,  Burma,  Italy,  and  Peru. 

Take  Canada ;  United  States  wheat  exi>orts,  largely  as  a  result  of  Public 
Law  480,  increased  from  345  million  bushels  in  1956  to  550  million  in  1957, 
while  Canadian  exports  during  the  same  period  declined  from  310  million  to  260 
million  bushels ;  1956  figures  were  approximately  the  average  annual  figures  for 
each  country  for  the  prior  6  years.  The  Canadian  Government,  not  surprising¬ 
ly,  attributes  almost  all  of  its  loss  from  its  regular  export  customers,  such  as 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Western  Germany,  France,  and  Japan,  to  the 
effect  of  Public  Law  480. 

EFFECT  ON  CANADA’S  WHEAT  EXPORTS 

Another  example  of  the  disturbance  caused  to  Canadian  foreign  trade  occurs 
in  the  case  of  barter.  In  the  6-month  i>eriod  ending  July  1,  1957,  we  negotiated 
more  than  $125  million  of  barter  contracts,  a  large  proportion  in  wheat. 
Following  May  1957,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ended  the  barter  program,  so 
that  only  $3  million  in  barter  contracts  were  negotiated  in  the  last  6  months  of 
1957.  During  this  last  6  months  of  1957,  United  States  sales  of  wheat  under  bar¬ 
ter  agreements  declined  markedly,  hut  Canadian  sales  of  wheat  for  export  re¬ 
gained  almost  all  the  50  million  bushels  of  annual  exports  which  had  previously 
been  lost. 

These  two  examples  show  quite  clearly  how  Canada’s  wheat  exports  declined 
when  the  United  States  stepped  up  its  Public  Law  480  activities,  and  recovered 
when  Public  Law  480  activities  were  reduced.  II.  R.  12954,  in  addition  to  re¬ 
newing  the  general  Public  Law  480  authority,  specifically  directs  the  vigorous 
resumption  of  the  barter  program.  Unless  something  is  done  to  cushion  this 
impact,  therefor,  Canada  is  shortly  going  to  feel  the  effect  of  our  export  sur¬ 
plus  operation  again. 
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WHAT  CANADIANS  SAY 

It  is  not  surprising  that  these  activities  have  evoked  protests  from  our  good 
neighbor  to  the  north.  In  the  June  17,  1958,  budget  message  before  the  Canad¬ 
ian  House  of  Commons,  the  Honorable  Donald  M.  Fleming,  Minister  of  Finance, 
said : 

“United  States  agricultural  policies  continue  to  be  severely  damaging  to 
Canadian  interests.  Apart  from  direct  restrictions  imposed  on  Canadian  agri¬ 
cultural  products,  we  suffer  severe  harm  from  United  States  surplus  disposal 
activities.  Massive  United  States  disposal  of  wheat  and  other  grains  on  give¬ 
away  or  subsidized  terms  have  done  serious  damage  to  Canadian  exports  in  some 
of  our  best  commercial  markets.  Despite  frequent  and  energetic  Canadian  com¬ 
plaints,  these  harmful  practices  have  continued.  We  find  it  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  United  States  should  treat  its  best  customer  and  friendly  neigh¬ 
bor  in  this  way.  We  have  made  it  clear  to  the  United  States  authorities  that 
measures  which  add  to  our  difficulties  in  selling  in  the  United  States  market 
or  in  third  countries  cannot  but  impair  our  ability  and  willingness  to  import 
from  them.” 

In  the  same  vein,  the  Honorable  Gordon  Churchill,  Canadian  Ministers  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  said  in  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Commerce  on  May  22, 

1958 :  .  ^ 

“Canadians  have  taken  strong  objection  to  the  policies  adopted  by  the  United 
States  in  disposing  of  surplus  farm  products.  This  program  has  resulted  in  a 
direct  loss  of  part  of  Canada’s  world  market  for  wheat.  The  main  criticism  of 
this  program  has  been  the  extent  to  which  the  disposal  of  wheat  on  concessional 
terms  has  disrupted  or  destroyed  normal  commercial  markets  for  wheat.  Can¬ 
ada  feels  that  this  type  of  action  which  partly  alienates  markets  for  years  to 
come  is  not  conducive  to  sound  world  trading  relations  in  general.  There  has 
been  some  improvement  in  this  regard  in  recent  months,  but  Canada  simply 
cannot  compete  for  world  agricultural  markets  against  the  United  States  dis¬ 
posal  program,  backed  as  it  is  by  the  wealth  of  the  United  States.” 

The  importance  of  our  surplus  disposal  policy  to  Canada  is  indicated  by  an 
article  in  the  April  1958  Foreign  Affairs,  by  Michael  Barkway,  Ottowa  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  Toronto  Financial  Post : 

“A  current  list  of  Canadian  complaints  about  the  United  States  policy  can  be 
complied  easily,  and  partly  according  to  taste.  It  must  include  the  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  disposal  program,  which  seriously  cut  into  Canadian  wheat  markets  last 
year.” 

AMBASSADOR  MERCHANT’S  VIEWS 

Our  own  Ambassador  to  Canada,  Livingston  Merchant,  said  in  a  speech  early 
this  year : 

“When  I  came  to  Ottawa  2  years  ago,  I  did  not  believe  that,  as  the  problems 
multiplied  and  became  more  complex,  the  atmosphere  itself  might  change  and 
with  the  change  solutions  become  more  difficult.  But  this  I  now  believe  may  be 
happening.  There  have  been  for  a  year  or  more  signs  of  a  change  in  mood  or 
climate  which  it  behooves  both  our  countries  to  look  at.” 

Mexico  has  also  protested  many  times  against  the  application  of  Public  Law 
480.  Mexico’s  number  one  export  crop,  constituting  30  percent  of  her  exports, 
is  cotton.  Since  1956,  when  our  cotton  exports  under  Public  Law  480  began 
markedly  to  expand,  Mexico’s  exports  of  her  own  cotton  to  such  countries  as 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Japan  have  declined  by 
more  than  one-third. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  REACTION 

Or  take  Australia.  A  considerable  portion  of  Australia’s  foreign  trade  is  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  India.  Under  Public  Law  480,  thhe  United  States  and  India  in 
August,  1956,  announced  an  agreement  to  finance  the  sale  of  130  million  bushels 
of  American  wheat  to  India  for  $200  million.  Payments  were  to  be  made  in 
rupees,  of  which  15  percent  was  to  be  made  available  to  India  as  an  outright 
grant,  and  65  percent  loaned  to  India  for  40  years  at  a  low  interest  rate.  The 
chairman  of  the  Australian  Wheat  Board,  John  Teasdale,  wrote  in  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Weekly,  October  11, 1956,  that — 

“The  United  States  is  using  the  powers  granted  by  Congress’  Public  Law  480 
to  dump  primary  products  in  other  countries.  The  terms  of  sales,  financial 
considerations  and  ethics  of  fair  trade  are  being  made  subservient  to  the  des¬ 
perate  desire  to  shift  the  responsibility  for  the  care-taking  and  storing  of  prod¬ 
ucts  to  countries  other  than  the  United  States  of  America.” 
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Before  the  Australian  Federal  Parliament  on  October  4,  1956,  the  Australian 
Minister  for  Trade,  John  McEwen,  charged  that  Australian  export  prospects  for 
wheat  would  be  disturbed  by  the  Indian  arrangement.  In  a  speech  to  the 
Australian  National  Catholic  Rural  Movement  in  April  1956,  T.  V.  Strong,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Australian  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  said  : 

“The  dumping  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  most  demoralizing 
in  the  history  of  international  trade.” 

I  have  received  from  J.  Bevan  Todd,  commercial  counselor  of  the  Australian 
Embassy  here,  a  statement  on  June  5,  1958,  of  the  attitude  of  the  Australian 
Government  toward  surplus  disposal : 

“The  attitude  of  the  Australian  Government  to  the  disposal  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  products  has  been  clearly  stated,  and  in  general  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

“(a)  Australia  recognizes  that  the  problem  of  surplus  production  is,  in  many 
respects,  a  result  of  the  great  efforts  made  by  United  States  agriculture  to  meet 
the  special  problems  of  war  and  postwar  food  shortages. 

"(b)  Australia  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  United  States  has  made  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  toward  restoring  a  reasonable  balance  between  production 
and  market  opportunities  for  a  number  of  commodities.  However,  despite  cer¬ 
tain  legislation,  including  the  Soil  Bank  program,  for  a  number  of  other  com¬ 
modities  the  solution  of  the  fundamental  problem  of  excess  production  does  not 
seem  to  be  in  sight.  Parity  prices  tied  to  levels  of  stocks  seem  to  be  self- 
defeating  as  far  as  balancing  production  and  consumption  is  concerned. 

“(c)  The  fact  remains  that  existing  stocks  of  surplus  farm  products  consti¬ 
tute  a  continuing  threat  to  the  stability  of  world  trade  in  these  products. 

“(d)  Australia  has  never  sought  to  deny  these  surplus  products  entry  into 
world  trade  channels.  Nor  has  it  tried  to  obstruct  their  disposal  on  generous 
concessional  terms  for  consumption  by  needy  people  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  able  to  purchase  like  commodities  under  commercial  trading  conditions. 
But  Australia  does  seek  to  insure  that  surpluses  will  be  moved  under  conditions 
that  will  result  in  the  least  possible  disturbance  to  regular  commercial  market¬ 
ings,  whilst  at  the  same  time  creating,  if  possible,  an  additional  demand  for  the 
products. 

“(e)  Australia  considers  that  undue  disturbance  of  commercial  trade  can  be 
avoided  only  if  the  parties  to  a  concessional  disposal  transaction  afford  other 
countries,  whose  interests  are  likely  to  be  affected,  the  opportunity  for  effective 
consultations.  To  be  effective,  such  consultations  must  represent  far  more 
than  advice  that  a  disposal  transaction  is  being  negotiated.  They  must  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  transmission  of  information  concerning  the  proposal  in  sufficient 
detail  and  in  sufficient  time  for  the  interested  country  to  examine  the  proposal 
usefully,  and  to  make  known  its  views  to  the  parties  of  the  proposal.  Above 
all,  the  whole  procedure  of  consultations  can  serve  no  purpose  unless  the  repre¬ 
sentations  made  in  the  course  of  consultations  are  given  full  and  genuine  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  country  disposing  of  the  surpluses.” 

PERU’S  POSITION 

Here  is  what  the  delegation  from  Peru  to  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee  had  to  say  at  the  1957  meeting  of  the  International  Cotton  Advisory 
Committee : 

“Due  to  the  importance  of  cotton  in  the  national  economy,  the  preoccupation 
not  only  of  the  Peruvian  Government  but  also  of  the  cotton  producers  and  all 
economic  circles  of  the  country  is  entirely  justified,  regarding  the  program  of 
excess  production  and  exports  of  this  fiber  as  well  as  other  measures  to  pro¬ 
tect  producers  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  Government  of  the  United  States. 
In  particular,  this  preoccupation  is  concentrated  on  the  dumping  of  enormous 
quantities  of  excess  production  in  the  world  markets  (about  7  million  bales  in 
1956-57,  and  probably  5  million  bales  in  the  1957-58  season),  and  also  sales 
made  to  countries  which  habitually  purchase  cotton  from  Peru,  such  as  Chile, 
payable  in  local  currency  and  at  long  terms.” 

We  are  considering  the  renewal  of  Public  Law  480  at  a  time  of  renewed  world 
tension,  at  a  time  when  we  need  to  keep  every  good  friend  we  have.  Certainly 
there  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for  us  to  dispose  of  our  farm  surpluses  by  sell¬ 
ing  them  for  local  currency,  which  we  then  lend  back  to  the  buyer,  or  by  swap¬ 
ping  them  for  strategic  materials,  without  unduly  undercutting  the  normal  trade 
expectancies  of  friendly  countries.  Our  friends  and  allies  deserve  something 
better  from  us  than  a  policy  of  beggar  thy  neighbor. 
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What  shall  it  profit  this  country  if  we  empty  our  surplus  warehouses,  in  return 
for  some  I  O  U’s  of  remote  value,  if  in  the  process  we  lose  our  best  friends? 

THE  AMENDMENT 

When  H.  R.  12954  comes  to  the  House  floor,  as  it  will  in  the  next  day  or  two, 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  which  will  add  to  the  existing  policy  declara¬ 
tions  of  section  2  of  Public  Law  480  the  following : 

“It  is  further  the  policy  of  Congress  to  take  reasonable  precautions  to  avoid 
displacing  usual  marketings  of  friendly  countries.” 

If  injustices  have  been  done  our  neighbors  under  our  surplus  disposal  so  far, 
this  amendment  will  put  a  stop  to  them.  To  those  who  may  he  tempted  to 
argue  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  that  no  usual  marketings  of  friendly 
countries  have  in  fact  been  displaced,  it  can  be  answered  that  adoption  of  the 
amendment  will  then  cause  no  change  in  the  program. 

I  hope  that  a  majority  of  Members  will  join  me  in  demonstrating  that  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  take  the  interests  of  its  free-world  neighbors  into 
account. 


It  is  Imperative  to  Amend  Public  Law  480  so  as  to  Stop  Hurting  Our  Friends 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Reuss,  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week — Congressional  Record,  June  24,  1958, 
pages  10974-1097(5 — I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  the  fact  that  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 — Public  Law  480 — - 
because  it  contains  no  provision  requiring  the  taking  of  reasonable  precautions 
in  our  surplus  disposal  program  to  safeguard  the  usual  marketings  of  friendly 
countries,  has  caused  much  harm  to  our  foreign  policy.  Many  friendly  countries 
such  as  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina,  New  Zealand,  Denmark,  Mexico,  Uruguay, 
Peru,  Burma,  and  Italy  have  complained  that  our  surplus-disposal  program  has 
displaced  them  from  their  normal  world  markets  with  great  damage  to  their 
economies.  I  served  notice  that  I  would  offer  an  amendment  to  the  measure 
which  will  come  up  very  shortly  to  extend  Public  Law  480  for  an  additional  2 
years  as  follows: 

“It  is  further  the  policy  of  Congress  to  take  reasonable  precautions  to  avoid 
displacing  usual  marketings  of  friendly  countries.” 

Yesterday  the  majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  expressed  on  the  floor  his  concern,  which  I  fully  share,  lest  Public 
Law  4S0  hurt  our  relationships  with  some  of  the  best  friends  we  have  in  the 
world.  Unfortunately,  the  State  Department  has  not  sufficiently  informed  the 
Congress  of  the  harm  done  our  foreign  i>olicy  by  the  absence  of  a  provision 
against  displacing  the  usual  marketings  of  friendly  countries. 

SOME  OF  OUR  BEST  FRIENDS 

The  State  Department  has  been  mouselike,  indeed,  in  passing  on  to  the  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Agriculture  the  complaints  of  friendly  countries.  However,  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  May  9,  11)58,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs  Thomas  C.  Mann  did  say,  in  response  to  a  question 
whether  the  State  Department  had  heard  complaints  from  foreign  countries 
about  the  operation  of  Public  Law  480: 

“I  think  [the  list  of  countries  complaining]  would  include  a  great  majority  of 
the  nations  of  the  free  world.  They  have  complained  at  one  time  or  another  on 
some  particular  barter  arrangement.” 

A  predecessor  of  Assistant  Secretary  Mann  was  even  more  to  the  point.  Thor- 
sten  V.  Kalijarvi,  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  last  July  that — 

“Title  I  of  Public  Law  480,  however,  and  the  barter  provisions  of  title  III,  cause 
us  serious  foreign-relations  problems  with  virtually  all  other  exporters  of  any 
of  the  agricultural  products  included  in  title  I  agreements.  The  basic  problem, 
of  course,  is  to  insure  that  title  I  sales  or  title  II  barter  operations  do  not  dis¬ 
place,  or  appear  to  displace,  commercial  sales  at  world  market  prices  which 
we  or  some  other  free-world  country  would  otherwise  have  made.  Most  other 
nations  which  export  agricultural  products  are  greatly  dependent  upon  such 
exports  for  the  bulk  of  their  foreign-exchange  earnings.  They  are  not  able,  as 
we  are  to  sell  for  foreign  nonconvertible  currency  at  prices  unrelated  to  either 
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the  cost  of  production  of  the  commodity  concerned  or  to  the  level  at  which  the 
price  of  the  commodity  is  supported  domestically.  *  *  *  We  have  not  been  com¬ 
pletely  successful  in  preventing  all  injury,  and  some  of  our  best  friends  abroad 
have  apparently  been  hurt  the  worst.  *  *  *  What  I  have  been  trying  to  say 
in  my  statement  is  that  Public  Law  480  is  not  an  uumixed  blessing;  that  it  does 
have  disadvantages  as  well  as  its  good  points.  One  of  our  basic  objectives  is 
to  keep  our  relations  with  other  exporting  countries  on  an  even  keel.” 

HARM  TO  CANADA,  MEXICO,  ARGENTINA 

There  are  many  examples  of  injury  to  friendly  countries  by  our  disposal  pro¬ 
gram. 

For  example,  Canada’s  wheat  exports  declined  from  310  million  bushels  in 
1956  to  260  million  bushels  in  1957,  while  United  States  wheat  exports,  largely 
as  a  result  of  Public  Law  480,  were  increasing  during  the  same  period  from  345 
million  bushels  to  550  million  bushels.  The  Canadian  Government  blames  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  almost  entirely  for  this  damage  to  its  export  position. 

Again,  Mexico’s  No.  1  export  crop,  cotton,  which  constitutes  30  percent  of 
her  exports,  declined  by  more  than  one-third  since  1955.  Meanwhile,  United 
States  exports  of  cotton  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  went  from  365,000  bales 
in  1955  to  845,000  bales  in  1956,  to  1,051,000  bales  in  1957.  Mexico’s  protests 
have  gone  unheeded. 

A  third  example  is  Argentina.  Argentina’s  exports  of  wheat  to  Brazil  declined 
from  1,265,278  tons  in  1955,  to  998,477  in  1956,  and  823,261  in  1957.  Meanwhile, 
the  United  States,  spurred  by  Public  Law  480,  was  increasing  its  107,891  tons 
of  wheat  exports  to  Brazil  in  1955  to  500,780  in  1956,  and  487,488  in  1957.  Argen¬ 
tina  is  naturally  disturbed  at  this  displacement. 

WHAT  PUBLIC  LAW  480  REALLY  SAYS 

Instead  of  warning  Congress  of  the  pitfalls  of  Public  Law  480,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State  in  its  official  statement  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  on  February  5,  1958,  said : 

‘‘The  Department  of  State  is  responsible  for  negotiating  Public  Law  480,  title 
I,  sales  and  loan  agreements  with  foreign  governments.  We  must  insure  that 
the  resulting  programs  are  effectively  coordinated  with  other  United  States 
activities  abroad,  that  they  are  in  accord  with  our  overall  foreign  policy  objec¬ 
tives,  and  that  surplus  sales  do  not  interfere  with  the  normal  marketing  of  the 
United  States  and  other  friendly  exporting  countries.” 

This  last  completely  mistakes  the  law.  Public  Law  480  does  indeed  contain 
a  mandate  that  surplus  sales  must  not  interfere  with  the  normal  marketings  of 
the  United  States.  Its  predecessor  law,  section  550  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1953,  did  indeed  contain  a  congressional  directive  that  the  President,  in  negotiat¬ 
ing  agreements  for  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities,  should  take  reasonable  pre¬ 
cautions  to  safeguard  the  usual  marketings,  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but 
of  friendly  counties.  Identical  language  applying  the  policy  against  eanibalism 
not  only  to  the  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States,  but  to  those  of  friendly 
countries,  was  contained  in  the  bill  which  later  became  Public  Law  480,  as  it 
was  reported  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in  1954.  During  debate  in  the  House, 
however,  the  bill  was  unfortunately  amended  to  take  out  this  language,  and 
thus  to  limit  the  application  of  brotherly  love  to  ourselves. 

If  the  State  Department  were  doing  its  job,  it  would  be  begging  Congress  to 
put  into  Public  Law  480  a  provision  that  the  usual  marketings  of  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  must  be  safeguarded.  Instead,  it  lulls  Congress  into  a  state  of  complacency 
by  representing  that  the  law  does  contain  what  it  should  contain,  but  in  fact 
does  not. 

The  State  Department  is  not  alone  in  giving  the  erroneous  impression  that 
Public  Law  480  safeguards  the  usual  marketings  of  friendly  countries.  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  having  heard  how  we  were  losing  Can¬ 
ada’s  friendship  by  our  administration  of  Public  Law  480,  went  up  to  Winnipeg 
on  May  20.  1958,  to  explain  all  to  the  Winnipeg  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Here 
is  what  he  told  the  chamber  of  commerce : 

‘“One  of  the  continuing  questions  that  Canada  raises  regarding  United  States 
economic  policy  has  to  do  with  these  special  export  programs.  I  would  like  to 
clarify  our  position. 

‘‘Our  principal  means  for  expanding  consumption  of  farm  products  over  and 
above  commercial  sales  is  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
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Assistance  Act  of  1954 — commonly  called  Public  Law  480.  This  law  was  enacted 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  if  our  exports  were  confined  to  casli-on-the-barrel- 
head  dollar  transactions,  our  surpluses  would  accumulate  in  a  wasteful  manner. 
Moreover,  millions  of  world  consumers  in  dii’e  need  of  food  would  be  denied  access 
to  our  abundance.  The  act  provides  for  additional  ways  of  transacting  business, 
some  of  them  unorthodox  by  economic  textbook  standards.  It  provides  for  selling 
our  farm  products  for  foreign  currencies.  It  provides  for  bartering  them  for 
strategic  materials.  It  provides  for  donations. 

“But  written  throughout  this  program — and  I  want  to  emphasize  this — are 
safeguards  to  protect  and  to  increase  commercial  marketing.” 

SECRETARY  BENSON  IN  WINNIPEG 

The  assembled  banqueters  of  the  Winnipeg  Chamber  of  Commerce  might 
reasonably  have  inferred  that  the  commercial  marketings  protected  by  good 
old  Public  Law  480  included  those  of  friendly  countries  like  Canada.  What 
Secretary  Benson  neglected  to  tell  his  audience  was  that  the  protective  language 
applicable  to  friendly  countries  such  as  Canada  was  amended  out  of  the  law 
back  in  1954,  from  which  all  the  trouble  stems.  In  view  of  the  dependence  of 
the  Winnipeg  area  on  wheat  exports,  it  was  perhaps  as  well  for  Secretary  Benson 
that  he  made  this  slight  elision  in  his  speech. 

Just  a  few  days  before,  on  May  5,  1958,  Mr.  Benson’s  spokesman,  Administrator 
Walter  C.  Berger,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  Commodity  Stabilization 
Service,  told  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  that : 

“I  began  to  find  that  the  barter  program  was  creating  in  these  countries  in 
which  we  were  sellingg  this  70  percent  or  80  percent  of  our  materials  through 
our  reqular  exporting  channels  a  competition  against  our  own  sales  to  people 
who  were  buying  from  us  for  cash.  In  other  words,  if  we  were  selling  into, 
using  an  illustration,  West  Germany,  who  has  a  currency,  a  very  good,  sound 
currency  today — if  the  exporter  was  selling  into  Germany,  he  was  selling  at  a 
little  discount.  Now  that  discount  everyone  thought  at  first  was  merely  a  dis¬ 
count  against  our  competitors  in  the  other  world,  the  rest  of  the  world,  such  as 
in  the  case  of  wheat  against  Canada,  the  Argentine,  Australia.  However,  it  was 
against  ourselves,  and  as  executive  vice  president  of  CCC  that  is  when  I  began 
to  get  alarmed.” 

I  BEGAN  TO  GET  ALARMED 

In  other  words,  a  policy  of  “beggar  thy  neighbor”  that  hurts  Canada,  Ar¬ 
gentina,  or  Australia,  is  a  trifle  scarcely  worthy  of  notice.  But  when  it  hurts 
our  own  commercial  marketings — well,  “that  is  when  I  began  to  get  alarmed.” 

The  harm  caused  by  Public  Law  480,  without  an  amendment  requiring  the 
taking  of  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  the  usual  marketing  of  friendly 
countries,  is  no  laughing  matter.  The  Report  of  the  Special  Study  Mission  to 
Canada,  comprising  the  Honorable  Brooks  Hays,  of  Arkansas,  and  the  Honor¬ 
able  Frank  M.  Coffin,  Maine,  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  published  on 
May  22,  1958,  found  that  “there  is  ample  evidence  an  erosion  in  the  traditionally 
excellent  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.”  Representatives 
Hays  and  Coffin,  discussing  the  displacement  of  normal  Canadian  wheat  exports 
due  to  the  operations  of  Public  Law  480,  said : 

“During  our  visit  to  Canada,  concern  over  this  problem  was  apparent  on  every 
side.  We  have  learned  that  the  United  States  Government  has  undertaken  to 
reassure  the  Canadians  as  to  our  intentions  and  as  to  our  practices.  Such  re¬ 
assurances,  however,  are  scant  solace  to  the  Canadian  farmer  who  has  a  surplus 
of  wheat  on  hand.  Obviously,  if  Canadian  exports  were  to  grow,  concern  over 
this  problem  would  decrease. 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  the  United  States  serves  a  real  humanitarian  purpose 
by  the  furnishing  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  abroad.  It  would  seem 
somewhat  hardhearted  to  say  that  we  should  deprive  needy  people  of  food  and 
other  assistance  because  it  might  disturb  a  normal  commercial  channel.  On 
this  point  the  Canadians  have  no  objection.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  a 
perfectly  legitimate  grievance  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be  said  that  the  United 
States  is  exporting  its  own  farm  problem.  In  the  Canadian  view,  the  way  to 
solve  the  problem  is  by  some  means  other  than  subsidizing  United  States 
Government  sales  abroad.” 
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THE  HAYS-COFFIN  RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  their  recommendations,  Representatives  Hays  and  Coffin  have  this  to  say : 

“Prior  to  and  while  carrying  out  the  sales  for  local  currencies  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  such  as  wheat  to  foreign  governments,  the  United 
States  should  pay  particular  attention  to  Canada’s  interests.  In  view  of  her 
heavy  dependence  on  wheat  exports,  careful  consideration  should  be  given  by 
our  Government  to  the  effects  of  any  sales  on  the  Canadian  economy.  Not  only 
should  the  executive  department  proceed  with  this  awareness,  but  Congress 
should  also  realize  that  a  temporary  solution  of  a  United  States  farm  problem 
could  create  serious  problems  for  Canada.  Commercial  markets,  capable  of 
making  payments  in  dollars,  should  not  be  approached  through  the  mechanism 
of  Public  Law  480.  In  short,  a  certain  amount  of  forbearance  is  indicated. 
The  possibilities,  advantages,  and  hazards  of  a  joint  United  States-Canadian 
wheat  marketing  corporation  should  be  explored.” 

These  recommendations  point  clearly  to  the  necessity  of  amending  Public  Law 
480  so  as  to  require  “reasonable  precautions  so  as  to  avoid  displacing  usual 
marketings  of  friendly  countries.”  Such  an  amendment  will  help  our  relations 
with  not  only  Canada  but  with  every  other  exporting  country  of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  plain  evidence  that  some 
of  the  best  friends  we  have  in  the  world  are  deeply  aggrieved  by  the  operation 
of  Public  Law  480.  It  may  well  be  that  the  State  Department  lias  been  remiss 
in  not  presenting  with  more  vigor  the  harm  done  to  our  foreign  policy  by  the 
law  as  it  now  stands.  Its  failure  to  do  so  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  not 
an  unqualified  admirer  of  the  State  Department. 

WE  SHOULD  NOT  DISREGARD  PROTESTS  SIMPLY  BECAUSE  THEY  ARE  GENTLEMANLY 

Nor  should  we  become  complacent  because  in  Canada,  Australia,  Argentina, 
New  Zealand.  Denmark,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  and  in  other  countries  hurt  by 
Public  Law  480,  the  protests  have  been  gentlemanly  and  restrained.  God  forbid 
that  the  only  protests  against  our  foreign  policy  that  we  are  capable  of  noting 
are  a  Vice  President  spit  upon,  an  Embassy  sacked,  American  servicemen 
kidnaped. 

The  stoic  attitude  of  friendly  countries  hurt  by  Public  Law  480  should  not 
blind  us  to  the  dangerous  nature  of  the  game  we  are  playing.  It  is  said  of  the 
philosopher  Epictetus,  founder  of  the  stoic  creed,  that  he  patiently  admonished 
a  cruel  neighbor  who  was  maliciously  twisting  his  leg  beyond  endurance,  “If 
you  continue  twisting  my  leg,  you  will  break  it.”  A  moment  later,  as  the  bone 
snapped,  Epictetus  turned  reproachfully  and  said,  “You  see,  I  told  you  not  to 
continue  twisting  my  leg.” 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  we  will  not  allow  our  friends’  forbearance  to  en¬ 
courage  us  to  twist  their  economies  to  the  breaking  point. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  presenting  to 
the  House  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  will  attach  an  amendment  requiring 
“reasonable  precautions  to  avoid  displacing  usual  marketings  of  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.” 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tewes. 

Mr.  Tewes.  I  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Heimburger  comment  on  this. 
Now  in  essence  Mr.  Reuss  charges  that  here  is  a  matter  of  legislative 
construction  which  has  been  established  by  the  striking  of  three  words, 
and  that  actually  the  words  do  not.  mean  the  same,  I  mean,  the  pres¬ 
ent  language  does  not  mean  the  same  as  it  did  originally  because  those 
three  words  were  stricken.  Now  what  is  the  merit  of  that  position 
in  your  view  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Mr.  Chairman,  shall  I  answer  the  gentlemans 
question  here  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  The  position  taken  by  Mr.  Reuss  is  entirely  cor¬ 
rect — that  the  words  “friendly  nations’’  was  struck  out  of  the  House 
bill  when  it  was  brought  to  the  floor. 
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The  Chairman.  “Friendly  nations”? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  Now  the  part  of  the  bill 
that  lie  is  talking  about  is  paragraph  (a)  of  section  101,  and  as  this 
bill  came  to  the  floor  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  the  lan¬ 
guage  read : 

The  President  shall  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  against  the  dis¬ 
placement  of  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  or  friendly  nations  and 
assure  insofar  as  practicable  that  sales  under  this  Act  will  not  disrupt  world 
prices  of  like  commodities  of  similar  quality. 

Now  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the  bill  as  it  was  enacted  by  the  House, 
but,  my  memory  is - 

The  Chairman.  Isn’t  that  what  it  says : 

reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  the  usual - 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  think  that  is  what  it  said. 

The  Chairman.  That  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  think  that  is  approximately  what  it  said. 

The  Chairman.  It  seems  it  is  the  same  thing  said  in  a  different  way. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  May  I  just  read  to  the  chairman  what  our  report 
at  the  time  said  about  this  language.  And  this  becomes  important  be¬ 
cause  this  makes  the  legislative  history.  Our  report  said,  with  regard 
to  this  paragraph  (  a)  : 

The  President  is  required  to  take  reasonable  precautions  against  the  displace¬ 
ment  of  usual  marketings  of  such  commodities  by  the  United  States  or  friendly 
nations  and  disruption  of  world  prices. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  in  the  report  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  That  is  in  the  report  explaining  the  language  I 
just  read. 

Now  in  the  conference  some  language  was  put  back  into  this  section 
(a)  which  had  been  struck  out  on  the  floor,  and  the  conference  pro¬ 
vision  reads  as  it  does  now  in  the  law,  and  here  is  the  language  of  the 
conference  report  explaining  the  action  of  the  conferees  and  putting 
the  language  back  in,  section  101  (a)  : 

The  committee  of  conference  has  added  to  this  section  the  words,  “and  to 
assure  that  sales  under  this  act  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.”  This  language  is  substantially  similar  to  that  in  the  bill 
as  reported  by  the  House  Agricultural  Committee  and  is  meant  to  reassure 
friendly  nations  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  of 
undertaking  a  surplus  dumping  program. 

So  that  the  conference  report  says  that  the  language  now  in  the 
act  is  to  be  construed  and  interpreted  in  substantially  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  the  language  in  the  bill  which  was  originally  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Reuss.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  comment  on  that,  please  ? 

The  Chairman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Reuss.  There  is  a  big  difference  between  disrupting  world 
prices,  which  is  one  thing,  and  displacing  usual  marketings,  which 
is  another. 

The  conference  reported  accurately  what  had  happened  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  They  had  saved  the  “don’t  disrupt  world  prices”  fea¬ 
ture,  but  they  had  not  saved  the  safeguard  “usual  marketings  of 
friendly  countries”  feature. 

The  Chairman.  That  is  what  the  language  means. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  comment  on  that? 
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I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  wants  to  get  the  full  background  of 
this  thing.  I  think  there  never  has  been  a  bill  before  this  com¬ 
mittee,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  which  more  care  was  taken  in  the  drafting 
than  Public  Law  480. 

1  sat  in  at  drafting  sessions  at  which  lawyers  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  State  Department,  ICA,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
Treasury,  and  the  White  House  participated.  And  that  was  usual  in 
the  drafting  of  this  language. 

As  you  recall,  there  must  have  been  25  different  drafts  before  we 
got  one  that  this  committee  reported. 

Now,  when  this  language  was  stricken  out  on  the  ffoor  of  the 
House — well,  let  me.  start  again. 

After  the  language  had  been  stricken  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
it  was  recognized  that  there  needed  to  be  something  in  the  bill  to 
carry  out  this  idea  of  not  interfering  to  any  greater  extent  than  is 
necessary  with  the  marketings  of  other  friendly  countries.  And  after 
great  discussion  and  consideration  on  the  part  of  all  these  people  who 
had  participated  in  the  drafting  of  this  bill,  the  language  which  was 
adopted  by  the  committee  on  conference  was  recommended,  and  it 
was  intended  to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  that  the  language  which 
had  been  in  the  House  bill  as  reported  did  do.  And  the  only  reason 
why  the  reference  to  the  usual  marketings  of  friendly  countries  was 
left  out  of  there  was  because  that  established,  or  appeared  to  estab¬ 
lish,  a  specific  criterion.  And  the  people  at  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  at  the  State  Department,  also,  Mr.  Keuss,  pointed  out 
that  in  many  instances  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  for  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  with  preciseness  what  the  usual 
marketings  of  a  friendly  country  with  another  third  country  was; 
so  that  the  real  intent  of  this  language  was  to  go  back  to  the  House 
meaning  without  having  in  there  the  precise  definition  that  it  was 
felt  would  l>e  administratively  very  difficult  to  carry  out. 

Mr.  Keuss.  Well,  you  said  it  was,  and  it  was  not. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  both.  They  either  wanted  it  out,  and 
when  my  friend  in  Mississippi - 

The  Chairman.  He  said  it  was  taken  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
but  put  back  in  conference. 

Air.  Keuss.  Except  I  do  not  think  it  was  put  back  in  in  conference. 

You  have  said  someone  thought  it  was  hard  to  administer,  so  it 
was  not  put  back  in.  And  in  fact,  it  is  not  in. 

Friendly  countries  are  not  protected,  and  they  have  not  been. 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Tewes. 

Mr.  T  ewes.  All  right,  now,  assuming  the  committee’s  position  is 
that  what  you  seek  is  in  the  present  language,  and  that  is  a  construc¬ 
tion  with  which  you  disagree,  I  would  leave  that  and  go  to  the  next 
point. 

You  then  charge  that  whether  or  not  the  language  means  what  you 
say  it  would,  you  claim  to  have  evidence  that  the  object  of  your  lan¬ 
guage  is  not  being  accomplished  under  the  act. 

Now,  to  that - 

Mr.  Keuss.  And  one  more  thing,  Mr.  Tewes :  The  language  that 
Mr.  Heimburger  has  just  alluded  to  relates  only  to  title  I  sales  for 
local  currency;  whereas,  my  proposal  would  place  it  in  the  section  2 
policy  section,  which  relates  to  barter,  sales  for  local  currency,  and  all 
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other  types  of  sales,  which  is  exactly  where  it  belongs.  To  that  ex¬ 
tent,  my  proposed  amendment  would  go  further  than  the  bill  as  it 
came  out  of  the  committee  in  1954,  and  I  believe  it  should. 

Mr.  Tewes.  Well,  now,  you  have  charged  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  not  testified  to  the  real  facts  in  this  case,  and  I  would  like 
to  inquire  toward  that  point,  then : 

How  were  they  invited  up  here  to  testify,  and  who  was  invited  in 
the  State  Department - 

The  Chairman.  Mr.  Mann  was  here. 

Mr.  Tewes.  How  do  we  do  that  is  what  I  am  getting  at. 

The  Chairman.  How  do  we  get  them  up  here  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  May  I  answer  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  I  did  it? 

At  the  chairman’s  instructions,  when  we  had  scheduled  the  hearings 
on  Public  Law  480,  I  called  the  Legislative  Liaison  Office  of  the 
Department  of  State,  which  is  our  usual  procedure,  and  said  that  we 
were  having  a  hearing  on  Public  Law  480,  and  did  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  want  to  appear  ? 

Now,  the  response  which  came  back  by  telephone  a  day  or  so  later 
from  the  legislative  liaison  was  that  the  State  Department  did  not 
particularly  want  to  appear ;  they  had  been  content  to  file  a  letter. 

I  discussed  that  with  Mr.  Cooley,  Chairman  Cooley,  and  he  said, 
“Well,  I  think  we  should  have  someone  up  here  from  the  State  De¬ 
partment  to  give  their  position  in  person,  and  I  would  like  very  much 
to  have  Under  Secretaiy  Christian  ILerter  come  up  and  represent  the 
State  Department.” 

I  passed  this  on  by  telephone  to  the  Legislative  Liaison  Office  and 
made  a  strenuous  request  that  Under  Secretary  Herter  appear  in  per¬ 
son  before  the  committee  to  state  the  Department’s  position,  and  he 
would  have  done  so  except  that  at  the  moment  the  Secretary  was  out 
of  the  country  and  Mr.  Herter  had  to  go  to  New  York  to  represent  the 
Secretary  in  some  meeting  which  had  previously  been  set  up. 

In  the  absence,  then,  of  Mr.  Herter,  Assistant  Secretary  Mann  sent 
up  the  letter  which  the  chairman  has  referred  to  in  the  testimony  this 
morning,  and  Dr.  Elliott,  who  is  a  consultant  to  Under  Secretary  Her¬ 
ter,  came  up  to  make  a  presentation  in  person  and  to  answer  questions 
from  the  committee. 

Mr.  Tewes.  The  last  question  I  have  pertains  to  one  which  has  dis¬ 
turbed  me,  and,  I  think,  other  members  of  the  committee,  and  that 
is  this  matter  of  jurisdiction  on  some  of  these  matters,  where  the  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Committee’s  jurisdiction  begins  and  ends,  and  where  ours 
begins  and  ends. 

I  remember  that  the  chairman  last  Aveek  had  a  discussion  of  this  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  with  one  of  our  colleagues  from  Wisconsin, 
Congressman  Zablocki,  who  raised  the  same  point. 

Now,  on  that,  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  liaison  betAveen  the 
groups  on  these  matters  which  seem  to  involve  our  international  pol¬ 
icy  as  well  as  our  domestic  policy  of  getting  rid  of  surpluses? 

What  is  the  liaison  between  us  and  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  Agriculture  Department  and  the  State  Department  on  these 
matters  ? 

The  Chairman.  John  just  told  you  that. 

In  the  drafting  of  Public  Law  480,  all  of  them  participated.  I  do 
not  know  of  any  other  committee  of  Congress  that  could  more  ap¬ 
propriately  consider  the  problems  involved  in  Public  Law  480  than 
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this  committee,  because  it  is  primarily  concerned  with  surplus  com¬ 
modities. 

The  foreign  policy  aspects  of  Public  Law  480  are  somewhat  col¬ 
lateral.  The  main  thing  was  to  get  rid  of  the  surplus  commodities 
and  make  them  available  to  friendly  people. 

Air.  Tewes.  Of  course,  the  Foreign  Policy  Committee,  I  think,  takes 
an  opposite  view. 

The  Chairman.  The  Appropriations  Committee  wanted  to  take  it 
over. 

Mr.  Tewes.  The  question  I  raise,  I  am  trying  to  educate  myself  and 
not  get  in  on  the  battle  is  what,  presently,  liaison  have  we  worked  out, 
or  are  we  just  going  ahead  and  administering  Public  Law  480  as  our 
responsibility  without  regard  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  or  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee? 

Air.  Hoeven.  When  the  original  bill  was  introduced,  it  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
Had  he  seen  fit  to  refer  it  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  he 
would  have  done  so. 

The  Chairman.  We  will  have  to  adjourn  as  the  bells  have  rung. 

Air.  Keuss.  Thank  you  very  much,  Air.  Chairman. 

The  Chairman.  Thank  you. 

The  committee  stands  adjourned  subject  to  call  of  the  Chair. 

(Whereupon,  at  11:55  a.  m.,  the  hearing  was  adjourned.) 
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MONDAY,  AUGUST  18,  1958 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural  Operations 

of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  1310,  New  House  Office 
Building,  Washington,  I).  C.,  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order.  I  believe  we 
now  have  a  quorum  of  the  committee. 

We  are  met  here  today,  gentlemen,  to  consider  the  operations  of  the 
Public  Law  480  program.  I  have  just  been  advised  in  the  last  few 
minutes  we  have  been  requested  to  appoint  conferees  on  the  bill  to 
extend  Public  Law  480.  The  committee  wanted  to  know  a  little  more 
about  the  operations  of  Public  Law  480  before  leaving  here  and  felt 
we  might  need  to  hold  hearings  after  Congress  adjourned.  We  want 
to  explore  the  general  situation  this  morning  and  make  our  program 
a  little  more  intelligently  in  the  future.  We  had  hoped  to  have  some 
of  those  charged  with  the  operations  of  these  programs.  We  find 
most  of  those  who  claim  the  responsibility  are  engaged  somewhere  else 
or  unfortunately  we  find  Mr.  Daniels  had  a  stroke  Saturday  night  and 
could  not  be  here. 

So  we  have  a  number  of  representatives  from  the  Department  here 
who  I  am  sure  can  tell  us  about  the  operations  of  the  program.  We 
would  like  to  know  a  little  bit  more  about  why  they  did  some  of  these 
things. 

I  have  several  representatives  from  the  Department  listed  as  being 
present.  I  presume,  Mr.  Miller,  that  you  probably  would  be  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Department. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  certainly  will  for  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Serv¬ 
ice  and  Barter. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Poage  said  we  were  interested  in  Public  Law  480. 
We  are  always  interested  in  cash  sales  and  in  the  whole  program  of 
disposition  of  surplus  commodities.  We  want  to  go  into  the  overall 
operation. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  prepared  to  do  that,  sir. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CLARENCE  L.  MILLER,  ASSOCIATE  ADMINISTRA¬ 
TOR,  COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE ;  CHARLES  E.  RAEDER, 

ASSISTANT  TO  THE  GENERAL  SALES  MANAGER,  COMMODITY 

STABILIZATION  SERVICE;  AND  THOMAS  R.  RAWLINGS,  DIREC¬ 
TOR,  BARTER  AND  STOCKPILING,  COMMODITY  STABILIZATION 

SERVICE 

Mr.  Poage.  I  suppose,  Mr.  Miller,  you  might  as  well  open  this  up 
and  give  us  an  outline  of  your  foreign  operations  and  how  you  are 
disposing  of  these  commodities.  We  will  not  want  to  go  into  the 
details  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  will  be  glad  to.  I  have  no  formalized  statement  and 
I  think  Mr.  Heimburger  stated  he  did  not  expect  us  to  have  one  this 
morning. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Are  you  in  a  position  now  or  can  you  furnish  this  in¬ 
formation  later  ?  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  magnitude 
of  the  operations,  how  much  money  we  now  have  in  CCC  inventories 
and  how  it  is  invested,  commodity  by  commodity. 

Then  I  want  to  know  what  quantities  of  surplus  commodities  have 
been  disposed  of  and  how  they  have  been  disposed  of.  That  is,  whether 
by  sale  or  barter  and  if  by  sale  whether  for  dollars  or  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies.  I  am  sure  you  have  that  information. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  it,  I  believe.  Mr.  C.  E.  Raeder  is  here,  Office 
of  General  Sales  Manager. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  think  this  is  true.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  the  world’s  largest  food  and  fiber  merchant. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  a  safe  statement  to  make. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  being  true,  we  want  to  know  what  sales  force  we 
have  employed  to  dispose  of  these  commodities  and  something  about 
the  techniques  of  salesmanship  that  are  employed.  We  also  want  to 
know  something  about  the  difficulties  the  American  businessmen  have 
encountered  in  consummating  transactions  involving  these  surplus 
commodities. 

What  I  have  in  mind  is  this.  A  new  businessman,  let  us  say,  who  has 
not  done  any  business  with  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  the  past, 
what  are  the  procedural  steps  he  must  take,  who  is  the  person  with 
whom  he  may  confer,  how  may  he  obtain  information  that  can  be 
passed  on  to  prospective  foreign  buyers  or  businessmen  in  foreign 
countries  ? 

Mr.  Simpson.  If  the  chairman  will  yield,  do  you  not  think  it  would 
be  a  good  idea  for  the  committee  to  know  something  about  the  certifi¬ 
cates  of  essentiality  ? 

Mr.  Cooley.  Yes,  sir ;  where  they  are  required  and  if  so,  under  what 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Simpson.  In  other  words,  is  some  concern  anywhere  in  the 
United  States  obtaining  a  certificate  of  essentiality - 

Mr.  Cooley.  Essentiality  and  additionality. 

Mr.  SiMrsoN.  It  is  over  and  above  the  normal  requirement  ? 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Simpson.  They  should  know  whether  or  not  some  firm  anywhere 
in  the  United  States  has  gotten  hold  of  one  of  these  certificates  and 
sold  it  at  a  profit  in  my  opinion. 
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Mr.  Cooley.  There  is  some  evidence  before  this  committee,  on 
former  occasions,  to  the  effect  that  when  a  businessman  obtains  a  certif¬ 
icate  of  additionality  he  is  then  in  a  position  to  make  tremendous 
profits  by  a  little  effort  on  his  part.  1  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
transactions  to  know  how  important  the  certificate  of  additionality  is. 
how  often  it  is  issued,  or  under  what  circumstances. 

Mr.  Miller.  If  1  might  start  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  general 
conversation,  and  if  you  will  direct  me  in  the  avenue  you  want  fol¬ 
lowed,  we  will  develop  the  subject  matter  as  we  go  along  and  proceed 
in  that  manner. 

First  of  all,  I  think  you  want  us  to  talk  about  the  activities  of  the 
General  Sales  Manager's  Office,  that  being  one  of  the  primary  methods 
used  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  disposing  of  its  accumulated 

surpluses. 

We  will  also  from  our  side  of  the  House  be  able  to  discuss  the  barter 
program.  That  is  another  very  important  method  we  have  used  in 
disposing  of  agricultural  surpluses.  We  have  Mr.  O’Leary,  who  will 
talk  about  the  Public  Law  480  aspects  of  our  disposal  program  han¬ 
dled  by  Foreign  Agriculture  Service  in  close  cooperation  with  our 
Commodity  Stabilization  Service  activity. 

We  have  created  the  Office  of  General  Sales  Manager,  I  think  under 
an  act  of  Congress,  some  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Harder.  At  the  direction  of  Congress  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  Miller.  Frank  Daniels  was  appointed  as  General  Sales  Man¬ 
ager.  He  has  the  complete  staff  at  his  disposal,  people  who  have  had 
knowledge  of  merchandising  in  the  Department  in  years  gone  by.  He 
has  as  his  immediate  assistant  Mr.  John  Dean  and  then  he  has  various 
others,  including  Mr.  Raeder. 

Mr.  Cooley.  May  I  interrupt  to  ask  you  to  give  us  the  names  of 
members  of  his  staff  and  some  information  concerning  their  ex¬ 
perience  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cooley.  The  reason  I  ask  that  is  that  I  have  been  told  by 
people  in  the  cotton  trade  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  did 
not  have  a  single  man  experienced  in  cotton  in  the  whole  Depart¬ 
ment,  that  is,  associated  with  these  programs  we  are  talking  about. 

Please  give  us  the  names  and  a  little  biographical  sketch  as  to  each 
and  it  will  be  helpful. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  will  be  glad  to  supply  that,  Mr.  Cooley. 

(The  data  referred  to  above  is  as  follows :) 

Staff  Membf.rs  of  the  Office  of  General  Sales  Manager 

Francis  G.  Daniels,  General  Sales  Manager 

Mr.  Daniels  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the  field  of  merchandising 
agricultural  commodities.  He  served  2  years  as  a  consultant  to  the  CSS  Admin¬ 
istrator  in  the  development  of  special  programs  to  sell  CCC  commodities.  Ap¬ 
pointed  General  Sales  Manager  July  1,  1955. 

Before  entering  Government  service,  Mr.  Daniels  was  secretary  and  general 
manager  of  a  large  agricultural  supply  distributing  organization.  Before  that, 
he  spent  several  years  in  the  sales  departments  of  agricultural  product  manu- 
ufacturers,  including  a  period  as  assistant  sales  manager  for  one  of  the  largest 
feed  manufacturing  companies  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country.  He  also 
served  as  a  director  and  chairman  of  the  feed  rules  committee  of  the  National 
Grain  and  Feed  Dealers  Association. 

Mr.  Daniels  was  born  in  Marquette,  Mich.,  and  graduated  from  high  school 
and  college  in  that  city.  He  served  with  the  85th  Division  of  the  Army  during 
World  War  I. 
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John  H.  Dean Deputy  General  Sales  Manager 

Reared  on  a  farm  in  South  Carolina,  and  a  graduate  of  Clemson  Agricultural 
College.  Has  been  engaged  in  agricultural  services  and  in  program  administra¬ 
tion  continuously  during  the  past  26  years. 

After  a  period  of  land  use,  disease  control  and  county  agricultural  extension 
agent,  joined  staff  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Arkansas 
in  1939.  Transferred  to  Washington  in  1942  and  served  several  years  as  Assis¬ 
tant  Director  of  the  Cotton  Division.  From  1950  until  July  1955,  served  as 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Price  Support  and  since  July  of  1955  has  been  Deputy 
General  Sales  Manager  of  the  Commodity  Stabilization  Service. 

The  Office  of  the  General  Sales  Manager,  consulting  with  the  Administrator 
and  the  CCC  Board  of  Directors,  determines  policies  and  directs  operations  for 
all  sales  of  CCC  commodities,  both  in  Washington  and  in  the  seven  commodity 
field  offices. 

Walter  W.  Sikes,  assistant  to  the  General  Sales  Manager 

Born :  August  29, 1907,  Wake  Forest,  N.  C. 

Education:  B.  A.  degree  from  Wake  Forest  College  1930;  one  semester  post¬ 
graduate  work,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  1930-31 ;  Wake  Forest  Law 
School,  summer  sessions  of  1928  and  1929. 

Previous  employment — 

1932-35:  Teacher,  Anderson  Junior  College,  Anderson,  S.  C. ;  representative, 
Mutual  Benefit  Life  Insurance,  Newark,  N.  J.,  at  Anderson,  S.  C. 

1935 :  Entered  Government  service,  September  5, 1935. 

1935-37:  (Senior  clerk)  Economic  Section,  Division  of  Cotton,  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration,  USD  A. 

1937-43 :  Administrative  assistant,  Southern  Division,  AAA,  USD  A. 

1943-47 :  War  Food  Administration,  CCC,  Transportation  and  Warehousing. 

1947- A8 :  Chief,  Shipping  and  Storage  Area  Office,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1948- 55:  Chief,  Procurement  Section;  assistant  to  Chief,  Procurement  and 
Import  Division,  Fats  and  Oils  Branch,  PM  A,  USDA. 

1955  (May  to  November)  :  Assistant  Chief,  Fats  and  Oils  Division,  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  Department  of  State. 

1955  to  present:  Assistant  to  General  Sales  Manager,  CSS.  Primarily  re¬ 
sponsible  for  sales  program  of  cotton  and  fats  and  oils. 

Charles  E.  Raeder,  assistant  to  the  General  Sales  Manager 

Responsibility :  Corn,  oats,  grain  sorghums. 

Education :  National  University  Law  School,  LL.  B.  degree,  1933. 

Experience:  1920-42 — Southern  Railway  &  Fruit  Growers  Express  Co.,  traf¬ 
fic  work  perishable  commodities ;  1942-45 — supply  officer,  United  States  Navy, 
traffic,  inventory  management — surplus  disposal ;  1945^7 — Chief,  Program  Op¬ 
erations  Division,  Production  Marketing  Administration,  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture;  1947-50 — Chief,  Grain  Storage  Expansion  Division,  PMA ;  1950-52 — 
Deputy  Director,  Transportation  and  Warehousing  Division,  PMA;  1953-55— 
Staff  Assistant,  Commodity  Disposal  Division,  CSS ;  1955  to  present  date — Office 
of  General  Sales  Manager,  CSS. 

Hayden  J.  Bennett,  General  Sales  Manager’s  European  representative  stationed 
at  The  Hague,  Netherlands 

Prior  to  Mr.  Bennett’s  appointment  in  July  1957  he  had  experience  both  in 
business  administration  and  agriculture.  He  owned  and  operated  near  Madison, 
Wis.,  one  of  the  State’s  larger  seed  and  vegetable  farms,  with  sales  activities 
extending  throughout  the  Middle  Western  and  Eastern  States. 

In  his  present  position  he  is  promoting  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  the  European  area. 

Brian  T.  Cunningham,  direction  and  management  of  the  General  Sales  Manager’s 
representatives  in  New  York  City,  San  Francisco,  and  The  Hague,  Nether¬ 
lands 

Employed  by  the  Borden  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  from  January  1931  to  June  1937 
in  the  wholesale  distribution  of  dairy  and  poultry  products ;  advanced  to  branch 
manager.  June  1937  opened  own  wholesale  dairy  and  poultry  products  business 
in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Business  discontinued  in  March  1943  because  of  war  condi¬ 
tions.  First  entered  Government  in  March  of  1943  as  an  analyst  with  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  Dairy  Division.  In  October  1944  transferred  to  USDA 
War  Food  Administration  in  charge  of  the  sale  of  surplus  dairy  and  poultry 
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products.  On  January  1,  1047,  became  associated  with  C.  A.  Swanson  &  Sons, 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  as  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  their  Washington  divi¬ 
sion.  Returned  to  USI)A  in  October  of  1948  and  opened  a  Northeast  area  office 
located  in  New  York  City  for  the  Poultry  Branch  of  the  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  Administration.  Iu  July  1950  returned  to  Washington  and  did  field  service 
work  for  Poultry  Branch  of  the  Production  and  Marketing  Administration.  In 
January  1952  appointed  as  Chief,  Commodity  Operations  Division,  Poultry 
Branch,  responsible  for  purchase,  distribution,  and  sale  of  poultry  and  poultry 
products.  Under  general  reorganization  of  the  Department,  transferred  in  June 
of  1954  to  Barter  and  Stockpiling  Division  of  Commodity  Stabilization  Service 
as  barter  contract  negotiator.  Transferred  to  present  position  on  April  29,  1957. 

Joseph  Reidmger,  General  Sales  Manager's  New  York  representative  stationed 
at  New  York  City 

First  entered  Government  in  January  1942  as  a  clerk  with  USDA  Federal  Sur¬ 
plus  Commodities  Corporation,  advancing  to  senior  clerk,  junior  marketing  spe¬ 
cialist,  marketing  specialist,  and  administrative  officer.  From  1946  to  June  of 
1953  Assistant  Chief,  Programs  Operation  Division,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  New  York  City  Commodity  Office.  From  July  1953  to  March  1954 
director  of  transportation  and  storage  for  National  Molasses  Co.,  Orland,  Pa. 
March  1954  to  January  1955  assistant  general  freight  agent,  American  Export 
Lines,  New  York  City.  Returned  to  USDA  in  January  1955  as  administrative 
officer  with  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration,  Food  Distribution  Division, 
directing  the  disposal  for  human  consumption  commodities  acquired  by  the 
Government.  Transferred  to  present  position  in  September  1955. 

Ralph  E.  Spencer 

Name :  Ralph  E.  Spencer.  Age :  40. 

Military  status :  Veteran ;  captain,  United  States  Army  Reserve. 

Education:  1938-42,  University  of  Utah,  B.  S.  degree,  social  science;  1942-43 
and  summer  1947,  Duke  University,  M.  A.  degree,  economics ;  1951-53,  American 
University  Graduate  School,  evening  classes  in  economics. 

Present  position,  January  1956  to  present :  Staff  assistant  and  economist, 
Office  of  General  Sales  Manager,  Commodity  Stabilization  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Prior  experience. — 

February  1955-January  1956 :  Chief  of  Trading  Branch  and  commodity  futures 
analyst,  Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1953-55 :  Supervisory  training  officer  and  education  advisor,  United  States 
Department  of  Defense,  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

1951-53 :  Economist,  Food  and  Restaurant  Division,  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

1947-50:  Instructor  of  economics,  School  of  Business,  University  of  Utah, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

1947-50:  Member  and  chairman,  Utah  State  Veterans’  Advisory  Council,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

March-December  1950:  Economic  and  political  liaison  analyst  for  the  late 
Senator  Elbert  D.  Thomas  of  Utah,  and  political  committees  throughout  the 
State  of  Utah. 

1943- 47 :  Price  analyst,  Office  of  Price  Administration,  Utah  District  Office. 

1944- May  1946:  Served  iu  United  States  Army  Air  Force,  Army  Airways 
Communications  System. 

Summers  of  1936  through  1942 :  Salesman  and  manager,  15-acre  fruit  farm, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Peter  li.  Pauli ,  administratice  officer 

Brief  description  of  duties :  Formulates  sales  and  subsidy  including  pricing, 
programs,  on  soybeans,  flaxseed,  rice,  and  dry  edible  beans,  in  collaboration 
with  trade  and  USDA  agencies  for  approval  of  General  Sales  Manager.  De¬ 
velops  procedures  and  controls  for  enforcement  of  CCC  sale  and  subsidy  contract 
provisions  on  all  commodities  in  inventory. 

Background. — 

1955-58:  Office  of  General  Sales  Manager,  CSS  (see  above  description). 

1946-55 :  Marketing  specialist,  Grain  Branch,  PMA  and  Grain  Division,  CSS. 
Under  general  supervision,  developed  and  administered  purchase,  setaside,  price 
support,  and  sales  programs. 
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1942-40 :  United  States  Army. 

1941-42:  Surplus  Marketing  Administration,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Organized  Kansas  and  Missouri  counties  and  conducted  adminis¬ 
trative  surveys  and  compliance  investigations  under  the  food-stamp  plan. 

1 Tarry  I.  Dunkleterger,  assistant  to  the  General  Sales  Manager 

Education :  AB,  Stanford  University ;  2  years  graduate  study,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  MS  pending  satisfaction  thesis  requirement. 

Experience : 

1930-44 :  Entered  Federal  service  with  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  holding  progressively  responsible  administrative  management  positions 
with  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration,  and  the 
Food  Distribution  Administration.  As  Chief  of  the  Organization  and  Proce¬ 
dure  Divisions  of  the  latter  two  agencies  directed  work  in  organizing  defense 
and  wartime  food  procurement,  supply  and  distribution  programs  and  program 
procedures. 

1946-50 :  Chief,  Organization  and  Management  Division,  Production  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  including  direc¬ 
tion  of  activities  in  connection  with  organization  and  management  of  programs 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

1950-53:  Chief,  Administrator’s  program  staff,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  responsible  for  pro¬ 
gram  policy  development  and  coordination  and  interagency  liaison  including  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

1953-56:  Senior  regional  public  administration  adviser  for  Latin  America, 
Institute  for  Inter-American  Affairs,  Foreign  Operations  Administration  (ICA), 
United  States  Department  of  State,  serving  overseas  in  Bolivia  where  duties 
included  initial  work  in  establishing  United  States  economic  aid  program  to 
Bolivia  and  as  acting  program  officer  with  United  States  Operations  Mission  to 
Paraguay. 

1956-58 :  Assistant  to  General  Sales  Manager,  Commodity  Stabilization  Serv¬ 
ice,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Callan  B.  Duffy,  General  Sales  Manager’s  west  coast  representative  stationed 
at  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Has  been  with  the  Federal  Government  for  approximately  22  years.  During 
this  period  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  War  Assets  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Bureau  of  National  Affairs,  War  Production  Boax-d,  and  United 
States  Department  of  Labor.  Positions  with  these  agencies  have  been  in  con¬ 
nection  with  market  research,  sales  promotion,  and  labor  relations.  Trans¬ 
ferred  to  this  position  from  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor  on  July  29,  1957. 

Walter  S.  Greene,  staff  assistant  to  General  Sales  Manager 

Responsibility:  Dairy  products,  tobacco,  naval  stores,  honey,  wool,  fruits, 
fruit  juices,  vegetables,  vegetable  oils. 

Education:  New  York  State  College,  entomology,  B.  S.  degree,  1929;  George 
Washington  University,  endocrinology,  M.  S.  degree,  1953. 

Experience:  April  1928-November  1928,  USD  A,  California,  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology,  field  assistant;  1929,  USDA,  Nebraska,  Bureau  of  Entomology,  junior 
entomologist;  1930,  USDA,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey; 
1931-37,  USDA,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  microana¬ 
lyst  and  dairy  research ;  1937,  U  SDA,  Denver,  chemist,  fruits  and  vegetables ; 
1938-39,  USDA,  Colorado,  inspector,  Food  and  Drug  Administration;  1940^42, 
USDA,  California,  research  on  fish  and  vegetable  products;  1942,  USDA,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  fish  marketing  specialist,  Livestock  Division,  War  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  ;  1943,  USDA,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Livestock  and  Meat  Division,  Pur¬ 
chasing  Branch,  purchased  cereal,  fats,  oils,  and  meats;  1944—46,  United  States 
Army,  pathologist;  1946-48,  USDA,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Wool  Division,  PMA; 
1949-57,  USDA,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Oils  and  Peanut  Division,  worked  in  Eco¬ 
nomic  Analysis  Branch,  Field  Operations  Branch,  and  Procurement  and  Import 
Branch ;  1957  to  the  present,  USDA,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Office  of  the  General 
Sales  Manager,  CSS. 

Judson  E.  Evans,  staff  assistant,  Office  of  General  Sales  Manager 

Commodity  responsibilities :  Wheat,  barley,  rye. 

Experience:  June  1956  to  present,  Office  of  General  Sales  Manager,  Com¬ 
modity  Stabilization  Service,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Pro- 
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gram  development  for  sale  of  assigned  commodities;  August  1954-June  1956, 
grain  marketing  specialist,  Grain  Division,  CSS,  USD  A.  Attached  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Wheat  Agreement  staff ;  August  1953-August  1954,  agricultural  mar¬ 
keting  specialist  attached  to  the  New  Orleans  and  Cincinnati  commodity  offices. 
Program  work  on  assigned  commodities ;  1946-54,  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  program  liaison  officer.  Administrative  officer  responsible  for  pro¬ 
gram  development  and  liaison  work  in  connection  with  shipment  of  agricultural 
commodities  abroad  ;  1942-45,  War  Shipping  Administration,  Assistant  Director, 
Transit  Inventory  Division.  Program  development  and  inventory  accounting 
for  lend-lease  shipments  abroad;  1938-42,  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  Federal  Surplus  Commodity  Corporation.  Served  as  purchasing  agent 
for  the  Corporation  and  assisted  in  the  development  and  execution  of  various 
purchase  and  shipment  programs  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities ;  1934-38, 
served  in  various  administrative  and  other  capacities  in  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  Department  of  Agriculture;  1930-34,  operated  wholesale  fruit  and 
produce  business. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  operated  generally  in  the  Office  of  the  Sales 
Manager  a  program  of  selling  agricultural  commodities  for  export  on 
a  bid  basis.  We  are  required,  of  course,  to  sell  on  the  domestic  market 
at  105  percent  of  current  support  price  plus  carrying  charges. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Except  when  the  commodity  is  likely  to  deteriorate. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  in  danger  of  going  out  of  condition  or  likely  to 
do  so. 

Those  sales  under  that  latter  provision  have  been  rather  limited 
because  we,  contrary  to  what  some  people  think,  do  not  have  a  great 
deal  of  spoilage  in  commodities  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

I  *p  until  July  of  this  year  we  had  operated  on  a  bid  basis  for  sale  in 
export.  The  bids  which  we  accepted  were  calculated  to  be  at  competi¬ 
tive  world  prices.  They  were  not  calculated  to  be  a  price-cutting  de¬ 
vice  against  other  exporting  countries  throughout  the  world,  but  cer- 
vice  against  other  exporting  countries  throughout  the  world,  but 
certainly  we  intended  to  set  our  level  of  bids  that  would  reflect  com¬ 
petitive  world  prices  in  all  agricultural  commodities. 

"We  felt  we  were  quite  successful.  Mr.  Raeder  in  a  few  moments 
will  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Hagen.  You  offer  a  commodity  for  sale,  do  you  specify  a  mini¬ 
mum  bid  in  this  or  do  you  just  reserve  the  right  of  rejection? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  really  is  an  offer-and-acceptance  basis  at  competitive 
prices.  We  have  what  we  call  an  upset  price  which  we  have  deter¬ 
mined  in  advance  and  that  upset  price  is  the  price  that  we  calculate 
is  the  competitive  world  price  for  that  particular  commodity.  We 
sell  and  accept  bids  on  all  commodities  (predetermined  maximum 
quantities),  that  we  will  sell  at  that  price. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  you  have  no  bid  as  high  as  that  world  price,  would 
you  accept  any  of  them? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir,  we  would  not.  If  they  did  not  reach  that 
upset  price,  we  would  not. 

There  may  be  some  extenuating  circumstances  under  which  we 
would,  but  they  would  be  so  minor,  Mr.  Poage,  that  I  cannot  recall  any. 

We  continued  to  sell  agricultural  commodities  on  that  basis  until 
we  went  on  what  was  known  as  a  payment  in  kind  program  for  wheat. 
About  2  years  ago  we  inaugurated  this  payment  in  kind  program  in 
the  export  sale  of  wheat  in  the  United  States.  This  was  done  at  the 
suggestion  of  farm  groups  who  reasoned  that  if  we  would  contribute 
out  of  CCC  stocks  only  that  amount  of  wheat  which  would  enable  an 
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exporter  to  go  into  the  market  place  in  the  United  States  and  buy  a 
quantity  of  wheat,  and  add  this  contributed  amount  of  wheat  to  that 
which  he  had  bought,  to  export  the  sum  total  of  what  he  had  bought 
on  the  domestic  market  and  that  which  he  had  bought  from  CCC  he 
could  sell  at  competitive  prices  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  must  have  worked  well. 

Mr.  Miller.  This  has  been  a  generally  successful  program.  The 
reason  back  of  the  institution  of  this  program  is  quite  valid,  we  think. 
This  would  place  the  more  competitive  purchasing  power  at  the 
market  place  or  at  the  farmer’s  market  so  to  speak,  especially  for  that 
quantity  of  wheat  that  was  to  be  exported. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  does  it  place  it  at  the  farmer’s  market  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  exporter  will  have  to  go  into  the  going  market 
outside  of  CCC  stocks  to  buy  a  given  quantity  of  wheat  he  expects  to 
export. 

Mr.  Poage.  He  does  not  buy  it  from  the  farmer,  does  he,  the 
exporter  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  He  will  buy  that  part  he  does  not  obtain  from  CCC. 

Mr.  Poage.  He  can  buy  it  from  the  market  but  he  is  not  required  to 
buy  from  the  farmers.  lie  is  not  going  to  go  out  in  the  country  and 
buy  it.  He  will  buy  it  at  terminals. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right.  The  customary  market  place. 

Mr.  Poage.  When  you  used  the  term  “at  the  farmer’s  market”— — 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  would  like  to  ask  what  effect  our  barter  or  trading 
in  wheat  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  how  it  has 
affected  Canada  and  the  Argentine  in  their  ill  will  or  good  will 
toward  us. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  said  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Simpson,  we  were  attempting 
to  meet  competitive  world  prices  everywhere  in  the  market  place  and 
yet  not  accept  such  bids  as  could  be  construed  to  be  price  cutting. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Does  your  disposal  of  surplus  wheat  affect  our  rela¬ 
tions  with  Canada  or  Argentina  or  any  other  large  wheat-raising 
country  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  On  the  basis  as  outlined  above  I  do  not  believe  so. 
However,  I  think  we  are  entitled  to  our  share  of  the  world  market. 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  thought  the  money  and  exchange  situation  was  one 
of  the  reasons  President  Eisenhower  went  to  Canada. 

Mr.  Miller.  There  were  aspects  of  our  barter  program  that  I  think 
caused  more  complaint  than  our  outright  sales  and  our  subsidy  in  kind. 

Mr.  Coolet.  I  cannot  follow  that  line  of  reasoning  to  save  my  life 
because  if  you  dump  wheat  or  any  commodity  on  a  foreign  market, 
it  makes  no  difference  how  you  dump  it.  If  you  dump  it  through 
barter  it  is  dumped,  or  through  local  currency  sales,  it  is  dumped. 
I  do  not  see  that  as  an  argument  against  barter.  It  may  be  a  general 
objection  to  our  program. 

I  will  say  this  for  the  record.  I  think  I  have  been  just  as  inter¬ 
ested  in  Public  Law  480  and  in  the  cash  sale  program  as  anybody 
else.  I  know  that  up  until  we  passed  Public  Law  480  we  had  not 
heard  a  complaint  or  had  not  received  a  complaint  from  foreign 
governments.  After  we  passed  the  bill  I  called  a  special  meeting 
of  the  full  committee  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  a  Member  of 
Congress  brought  information  to  this  committee  to  the  effect  that 
Argentina,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  perhaps,  had  been 
complaining. 
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Immediately  following  that  man’s  appearance,  we  had  some  letters 
sent  up  here  from  the  Department,  I  think  State  Department  and 
Department  of  Agriculture,  tending  to  corroborate  what  that  Member 
of  Congress  had  said. 

I  cannot  follow  the  reasoning  that  was  advanced  in  those  letters 
that  any  country  had  a  right  to  complain  that  we  were  giving  away 
our  surplus  commodities  to  hungry  people  in  the  world.  Certainly 
nobody  could  complain  about  that.  I  know  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  this  Congress  to  interfere  unduly  with  normal  trade  and  during 
the  hearings  we  did  not  receive  a  complaint  from  a  single  businessman 
in  any  way  to  the  effect  that  these  programs  had  interfered  with  his 
normal  business  transactions. 

I  simply  make  this  observation  about  the  barter  program.  I  do 
not  see  how  on  earth  anybody  can  object  to  it  because  for  everything 
we  bartered  away  we  received  something  of  value  in  return.  We  still 
have  it.  It  has  actually  increased  in  value  since  we  received  it. 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  am  not  objecting  to  the  program. 

Mr.  Cooley.  1  did  not  mean  to  say  you  were. 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  want  some  information  as  to  whether  or  not  these 
other  countries  that  are  wheat  raising  countries  and  wheat  is  their 
economy,  do  they  feel  we  are  hurting  them  by  doing  what  we  are 
doing?  1  am  looking  for  information. 

M r.  Miller.  I  will  talk  about  barter  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  see  how  they 
could  possibly  complain  of  the  way  it  has  been  handled. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  way  we  have  carried  on  our  sales  program  and 
barter  conducted  on  a  true  barter  basis  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  valid 
ground. 

Mr.  Hagen.  They  complain  of  the  subsidy  program  which  creates 
the  wheat  in  the  first  place  creates  the  need  for  selling  it  at  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  loss,  even  though  it  is  at  the  world  price. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  probably  their  reason.  I  am  not  concerning 
my  remarks  at  the  present  time  with  that  side  of  it,  even  though  it  is 
one  of  the  most  important  factors.  I  am  addressing  my  remarks  to 
the  method  we  have  used  in  disposing  of  our  agricultural  surpluses. 

Mr.  SiMrsoN.  I  want  to  know  when  you  dispose  of  wheat  how 
does  it  affect  in  any  way  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  situa¬ 
tion? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  prefer  for  Mr.  Raeder  to  address  his  remarks 
to  the  sales  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement.  We  sell  wheat 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  and  we  sell  wheat  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  and  outside  of  the  International  Wheat  Agreement. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Are  they  all  at  different  prices  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  All  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Simpson.  In  other  words,  Commodity  Credit  disposing  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities,  sale  of  wheat,  is  exactly  the  same  as 
agreed  to  under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simpson.  There  should  not  be  any  disagreement  on  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir.  We  have  not  conducted  any  special  sale  pro¬ 
gram  where  we  have  priced  one  agricultural  commodity  under  one 
program  at  one  price  and  under  another  program  at  another  price.  It 
has  been  competitive  world  prices  in  all  cases. 
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Mr.  Simpson.  If  you  sell  at  the  same  prices  as  any  other  country 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
country  from  buying  surplus  wheat  from  Canada  or  Argentina? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  can. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Do  we  give  them  an  easier  way  to  pay  for  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  a  good  way  to  sell  and  under  the  barter  we 
accept  other  commodities  in  exchange  for  agricultural  commodities 
in  addition  to  the  normal  acquisitions  of  that  country  for  dollars.  We 
have  a  credit  program  under  Export-Import  Bank  and  CCC  credit 
program.  Restrictions  on  the  latter  are  stringent.  We  have  not 
moved  a  great  deal  but  have  moved  some. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Does  that  give  us  an  advantage  over  Canada  or 
Argentina  or  any  wheat  raising  country  on  sale  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  cannot  say  it  gives  an  advantage.  It  is  more  con¬ 
venient  for  the  recipient  countries  to  trade  with  us.  If  we  have  a 
credit  program  within  reason,  this  may  cause  them  to  do  business  with 
us  rather  than  the  other  country.  This  is  normal  business  procedure. 
As  long  as  you  do  not  carry  on  price  cutting  dumping  operations  it  is 
to  be  expected  your  sales  should  be  at  competitive  prices,  one  which 
will  enable  you  to  sell  as  well  as  the  other  country.  They  have  no 
better  claim  to  the  market  than  we  have. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  it  not  true  every  bushel  of  wheat  that  goes  out  of  the 
United  States  carries  a  subsidy  of  approximately  80  cents  to  90  cents 

a  bushel  ?  . 

Mr.  Miller.  On  our  subsidy  in  kind  program,  one  bushel  is  paid 
out  of  CCC  stocks,  two  bushels  off  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Poage.  About  a  third  is  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  To  put  it  another  way,  we  have  reduced  the  price  to  the 
foreign  nations  by  approximately - 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir.  Let  us  say  we  have  by  that  device  enabled 
our  producers  to  sell  American  wheat  competitively  with  other 
countries. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  true  that  is  the  way  we  are  doing  it.  I  am  not 
kicking  about  that.  I  want  to  know  if  I  am  not  correct  in  saying  no 
wheat  is  moving  out  of  the  United  States  except  as  a  result  of  a  sub¬ 
sidy  that  the  United  States  Government  is  paying. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct.  It  takes  a  subsidy  to  make  up  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  world  and  domestic  prices. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Is  it  handled  the  same  as  cotton  subsidy  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  Every  bale  of  cotton  going  out  of  the  United  States 
moves  with  a  subsidy  from  $30  a  bale  upward;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  this  observation?  We 
heard  all  of  this  evidence  on  Public  Law  480.  We  have  heard  the 
departments,  I  do  not  recall  having  heard  a  single  man  from  any 
department  express  views  in  opposition  to  the  barter  program  as 
it  has  been  operated.  _ 

I  remember  Mr.  Berger  saying  that  he  thought,  and  the  officials  of 
the  Department  thought,  we  could  dispose  of  our  surpluses  through 
other  programs  and  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  resort  to  barter 
programs,  but  that,  the  barter  programs  were  being  continued  only 
on  a  very  limited  basis.  Is  that  not  right? 
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Mr.  Miller.  We  are  continuing  the  barter  program,  we  are  aggres¬ 
sively  bartering  to  the  fullest  extent.  We  want  to  assure  ourselves 
we  are  not  going  to  displace  our  normal  dollar  sales. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Barter  in  itself  is  not  looked  upon  as  something  evil, 
is  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  Barter  conducted  without  the  restrictions  that 
we  placed  on  it  a  year  ago  last  January,  is  not  true  barter.  That  is 
why  we  changed  it. 

Mr.  Cooley.  This  is  not  strictly  a  barter  transaction,  but  right  now 
we  are  building  military  housing  in  France  and  paying  for  it  with 
surplus  agricultural  commodities.  It  is  my  opinion  that  is  good 
business.  Programs  of  that  type  should  be  emphasized  and  pushed. 

Mr.  Miller.  Generally  speaking,  Congressman  Cooley,  we  have 
found  where  we  have  a  bilateral  agreement,  where  the  agricultural 
commodity  from  this  country  goes  to  the  country  furnishing  the  ma¬ 
terials,  and  where  we  have  assured  the  agricultural  commodities  com¬ 
ing  out  of  this  country  going  into  that  country  is  over  and  above  that 
which  they  have  been  paying  dollars  for,  is  a  good  type  of  barter.  We 
look  upon  those  favorably. 

Mr.  Cooley.  The  legislation  we  reported,  Public  Law  480,  authorizes 
the  use  of  surplus  commodities  in  the  construction  of  buildings 

abroad. 

Mr.  Miller.  For  military  housing. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  cannot  see  any  objection  to  that.  We  did  adopt  a 
provision  to  meet  the  objection  of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
that  all  these  transactions  would  have  to  be  cleared  by  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee.  I  have  no  objection  to  that  and  1  do  not  believe 
any  member  of  the  committee  has  objection.  They  are  the  type  of 
programs  through  which  we  receive  dollar-for-dollar  value  in  most 
instances.  We  get  what  we  want  in  foreign  countries  and  they  get 
what  they  want  from  us.  That  is  some  sort  of  a  barter.  I  do  not 
suppose  it  is  true  barter. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Miller,  would  you  go  far  enough  to  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  sound  business  for  the  United  States  to  swap  any 
perishable  commodity — by  that  I  mean  even  wheat  or  even  cotton 
that  we  cannot  retain  forever — any  commodity  that  will  lose  its  value 
in  time  for  any  commodity  that  is  of  permanent  value,  such  as  min¬ 
erals,  ores,  those  things - 

Mr.  Cooley.  Buildings. 

Mr.  Poage.  Those  things  we  can  have  a  hundred  years  from  now? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  rather  have  the  good  dollars  but  after  we 
have  gotten  all  the  dollars  we  feel  the  good  businessman  can  obtain — 1 
mean  CCC — that  then  we  can  take  after  that,  after  we  have  sold  for 
dollars,  then  we  can  obtain  these  other  commodities. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  would  agree  that  to  the  extent  we  can  convert  our 
perishable  commodities  into  imperishable  commodities  that  it  is  sound 
business? 

Mr.  Miller.  Up  to  a  certain  limitation. 

Mr.  I  >oage.  What  limitation  would  you  put  on  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  I  would  not  be  in  position  to  say,  because  each 
material  would  present  a  different  situation. 

Mr.  Poage.  My  philosophy  is  if  we  have  wheat,  we  know  although 
they  kept  some  in  the  pyramids  for  thousands  of  years  that  basically 
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wheat  does  not  last  but  a  few  years,  we  can  convert  that  into  an  ore, 
into  a  mineral  that  will  be  here  200  years  from  now,  we  have  made  a 
good  trade. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  if  we  have  it.  within  a  reasonable  quantity. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  putting  a  reasonable  quantity  on  it.  That  is 
the  point.  I  want  to  know  why  and  where  you  draw  that  reasonable 

quantity  line.  ... 

Mr.  Miller.  If  we  obtain  so  much  there  would  be  no  possibility  of 
ever  utilizing  it  that  would  be  without  reason. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  agree  with  that.  Can  you  conceive  of  any  mineral 
product  we  use  that  we  could  obtain  so  much  of  it  we  would  never 
use  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  You  could  probably  get  to  that  extent  on  bauxite  if 
you  take  it  in  unlimited  quantities. 

Mr.  Poage.  Take  bauxite,  it  is  a  splendid  example.  Do  you  assume 
we  are  going  to  haul  in  so  much  bauxite  that  we  cannot  use  the  alumi¬ 
num  from  it  over  a  thousand  years  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir,  because  I  think  we  will  use  reason  in  the  amount 
we  will  take. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  trying  to  put  that  limitation  on  it.  I  am  say¬ 
ing  can  you  physically  carry  in  enough  bauxite  in  the  United  States 
that  you  can  conceive  of  stacking  up  so  much  that  you  could  not  use 
the  aluminum  out  of  it  in  the  next  thousand  years. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  one  that  I  am  not  going  to  be  able  to  answer 
because  I  do  not  know  how  much  aluminum  we  will  use  in  a  thousand 
years. 

Mr.  Poage.  No,  and  you  do  not  know  on  any  of  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
modities.  The  only  reason  for  limitation  is  a  price  reason,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  I  do  not  follow  you. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  affects  the  market.  Is  that  not  the  only  reason  for  not 
bringing  it  in  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No.  I  am  at  the  present  time,  Congressman  Poage, 
chairing  an  interdepartmental  committee  passing  on  the  desirability 
of  bartering  for  various  materials  that  will  be  offered.  W  e  are  not 
considering  the  dollar  limitation  or  the  price  limitation.  It  might  have 
some  effect  on  it  but  it  is  not  the  deciding  factor  by  any  means.  A  great 
many  factors  make  up  the  decision  as  to  what  commodities  you  will 
barter  for  and  in  what  quantities. 

Mr.  Cooley.  You  said  you  were  the  chairman  of  the  interdepart¬ 
mental  committee  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir,  the  committee  has  just  been  reorganized. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  have  lots  of  iron  ore  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  would  it  not  be  better  for  us  to  bring  in  iron  ore, 
which  is  an  irreplaceable  commodity,  than  to  hold  onto  cotton  or  wheat 
or  corn - 

Mr.  Cooley.  Or  tobacco. 

Mr.  Poage.  Or  tobacco  or  peanuts  or  any  other  commodity  that  is 
replaceable  year  after  year? 

Mr.  Miller.  Again  that  is  a  hard  question  to  answer  because  I  am 
not  in  position  to  know  whether  iron  ore  is  going  to  be  valuable  in 
years  to  come  or  not.  I  presume  it  will. 
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Mr.  Poage.  You  know  we  can  plant  a  new  corn  crop  next  year. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  will  grow  3  billion  or  more  bushels  next  year, 
but  you  cannot  plant  a  new  iron  crop.  You  cannot  plant  a  new 
bauxite  crop. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right,  but  you  can  discover  new  sources.  Let 
me  go  back  and  say  this,  and  this  is  a  personal  opinion,  Congressman 
Poage,  that  it  is  desirable  to  exchange  those  commodities  that  we  now 
have  in  stock,  but  I  would  not  want  to  get  in  the  position  of  saying 
we  are  going  to  barter  for  them  in  the  future  in  order  to  provide  a 
market  for  agricultural  commodities  to  be  produced  in  the  future 
just  to  acquire  those  materials  because  Ave  may  need  them  this  year, 
next  year,  or  a  thousand  years  in  advance. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  barter  for  them  for  the  present 
market.  I  am  suggesting  that  once  the  United  States  has  money 
invested,  is  it  not  better  to  convert  that  investment  into  a  permanent 
investment  rather  than  to  keep  it  in  goods  that  are  deteriorating? 

Mr.  Miller.  Part  of  that  permanent  investment  will  be  in  dollars 
and  then  we  will  take  the  material. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  want  to  belabor  that  point.  Mr.  Anfuso. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Mr.  Miller,  did  you  know  that  former  President  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover  had  Avritten  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  just 
about  the  time  that  there  was  some  change  in  your  policy  concerning 
barter  in  1957? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  generally  aware  of  it,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Do  you  know  the  contents  of  that  letter? 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  in  detail,  no. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  say  you  would  rather  have  hard  cash.  Is  it  not 
a  fact  that  through  every  barter  transaction  you  are  getting  hard 
cash  ?  Is  not  all  the  agriculture  that  is  bought  paid  for  by  hard  cash  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  You  mean  if  CCC  is  reimbursed  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Is  not  CCC  paid  by  hard  cash  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir,  CCC  is  reimbursed  by  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  for  materials  transferred  to  the  national  or  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  is  it  not  so  that  sometimes  through  the  barter 
transaction  such  as  we  knew  it  prior  to  May  1957,  when  the  program 
had  been  praised  by  President  EisenhoAver  and  Secretary  Benson  and 
Assistant  Secretary  Earl  Butz,  Ave  were  able  to  get  strategic  materials 
from  smaller  nations  and  Avere  able  to  give  those  small  nations  dollars 
because  those  people  who  traded  paid  them  in  dollars,  and  as  a  result 
Ave  built  up  their  cash  balances  so  that  they  were  better  able  to  trade 
with  the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time  strengthen  their 
economy  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  fail  to  follow  you  when  you  say  Ave  got  the  materials 
out  of  the  country  and  paid  them  in  dollars  and  you  also  say  we  con¬ 
ducted  a  barter  arrangement. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Some  of  these  nations  from  Avhom  we  got  strategic 
materials  prior  to  May  1957  Avere  not  buyers  of  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  because  they  had  no  cash. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  sold  to  a  third  country. 

Mr.  Anf  uso.  We,  as  middlemen,  Avere  able  to  buy  those  commodi¬ 
ties  for  hard  cash? 
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Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  as  a  result  of  buying  them  for  hard  cash  we 
strengthened  the  economy  of  those  countries  % 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Would  you  regard  President  Hoover  as  being  an  au¬ 
thority  on  food  disposal  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  certainly  would. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Would  you  not  say  he  is  one  of  the  best  food  disposal 
experts  of  our  time  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  say  so. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  And  as  an  engineer  would  you  not  say  he  knows 
something  about  the  value  of  nonferrous  materials  ? 

All*.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Did  he  not  also  recommend  2  chickens  in  every  pot 
and  2  cars  in  every  garage  ? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  That  part  I  am  not  buying. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  I  would  like  to  offer  this  letter  for  the 
record. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  will  be  included  in  the  record,  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  you  read  it. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows :) 

The  Waldorf-Astoria  Towers, 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  May  23, 1957. 


Hon.  Sinclair  Weeks, 

Secretary  of  Commerce, 

Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  This  is  just  a  personal  suggestion  which  may  wash  out 


on  investigation. 

This  country  has  been  genuinely  devoted  to  systematic  conservation  of 
national  resources  for  over  50  years.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  fundamental 
materials  for  our  people  50  years  hence.  Many  of  these  Federal  agencies  for 
this  purpose  are  in  your  Department. 

My  suggestion  is  that  your  Department  canvass  the  prospective  resources  of 
the  United  States  in  the  nonferrous  metals.  In  my  view,  there  have  been  no 
consequential  new  districts  discovered  in  the  past  50  years ;  the  ground  has  been 
well  combed  over  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  consequential  new  districts  being 
discovered ;  a  good  many  districts  have  already  been  largely  exhausted  and  those 
still  producing  are  not  likely  to  be  in  action  50  years  hence. 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  the  possibility  of  trading  the  perishable  surplus  of 
food,  costing  huge  amounts  for  storage,  for  an  imperishable  metal.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  seems  in  difficulty  with  this  policy  as  they  are  not  in  the 
metal  conservation  field. 

The  problems  need  a  look  at  from  this  point  of  view. 

Yours  faithfully, 


Herbert  Hoover. 


Mr.  Anfuso.  This  letter  is  dated  May  23,  1957,  and  is  addressed  to 
the  Honorable  Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  signed  by 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  and  written  from  his  offices  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Towers,  New  York  City. 

The  letter  reads : 


Dear  Mr.  Secretary  :  This  is  just  a  personal  suggestion  which  may  wash  out 
on  investigation. 

This  country  has  been  genuinely  devoted  to  systematic  conservation  of 
national  resources  for  over  50  years.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  fundamental 
materials  for  our  people  50  years  hence.  Many  of  these  Federal  agencies  for  this 
purpose  are  in  your  Department. 

My  suggestion  is  that  your  Department  canvass  the  prospective  resources  of 
the  United  States  in  the  nonferrous  metals.  In  my  view,  there  have  been  no 
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consequential  new  districts  discovered  in  the  past  50  years ;  the  ground  has  been 
well  combed  over  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  consequential  new  districts  being 
discovered;  a  good  many  districts  have  already  been  largely  exhausted,  and 
those  still  producing  are  not  likely  to  be  in  action  50  years  hence. 

All  of  which  brings  me  to  the  possibility  of  trading  the  perishable  surplus  of 
food,  costing  huge  amounts  for  storage,  for  an  imperishable  metal. 

Which  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Poage  has  been  saying.  (Continuing 
reading:) 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  seems  in  difficulty  with  this  policy  as  they  are 
not  in  the  metal  conservation  field. 

The  problems  need  a  look  at  from  this  point  of  view. 

I  ask  you,  Mr.  Miller,  not  as  a  representative  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  but  as  an  American  and  as  a  part  of  our  Government, 
would  you  say  that  what  former  President  Hoover  has  to  say  about  the 
value  of  these  strategic  materials  and  trading  them  for  these  perishable 
commodities — would  you  not  say  that  makes  a  lot  of  sense  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  certainly  agree,  as  I  did  a  while  ago  with  Congress¬ 
man  Poage,  that  we  both  mutually  admire  former  President  Hoover. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  certainly  admire  your  frankness  that  our  program 
should  not  have  affected  our  relationship  with  Canada,  and  at  the 
present  moment  Canada  is  considering  a  Public  Law  480  and  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  barter  arrangement  in  connection  with  it. 

When  you  talk  about  obtaining  so  much  we  can  never  utilize  it,  your 
fear,  I  guess,  is  that  we  may  procure  a  lot  of  these  strategic  materials 
we  will  never  utilize ;  but  if  that  is  your  fear,  would  you  not  take  the 
opinion  of  this  former  President  and  engineer  that  for  the  next  50 
years  we  will  need  these  materials  ? 

Air.  Miller.  I  do  not  want  to  get  in  the  position  of  saying  I  am 
recommending  or  saying  the  Department  should  take  unlimited  quan¬ 
tities  of  any  one  material. 

Air.  Poage.  Let  me  ask  you  right  there:  The  Department  is  not 
called  upon  to  take  and  cannot  take  under  Public  Law  480  any  kind 
of  material  unless  the  Committee  of  which  you  are  Chairman  or  ODM, 
in  the  past,  has  determined  there  is  a  need.  Is  that  not  true  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  Secretary  is  directed  under  title  III  of  Public 
Law  480  to  barter  for  materials  which  in  his  opinion  is  necessary  in 
order  to  protect  the  assets  of  CCC. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  but  the  need  for  those  strategic  materials  is  deter¬ 
mined  either  by  ODM  or  your  own  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  The  need  for  strategic  materials  is  determined  by 

ODM. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  you  determine  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  So  there  is  no  danger  you  will  be  bartering  for  some¬ 
thing  we  do  not  need  because  somebody  must  make  the  decision, 
either  you  or  ODM,  that  we  do  need  the  materials  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cooley.  In  these  barter  transactions,  if  you  barter  away  $1 
million  of  agricultural  commodities  for  strategic  materials  for  which 
the  CCC  is  paid  in  dollars,  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  farm  program 
that  you  are  collecting  dollars  rather  than  giving  it  away  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  When  we  talk  about  protecting  normal  sales,  we  are 
not  talking  about  the  possibility  that  CCC  will  not  be  reimbursed  from 
the  strategic  stockpile.  We  are  talking  about  from  the  common  sense 
standpoint,  protection  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Coolet.  I  know,  but,  as  Mr.  Anfuso  and  Mr.  Poage  pointed  out, 
other  agencies  of  Government  compensate  CCC  for  tlie  commodities. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes.  I  am  not  primarily  concerned  with  whether  CCC 
will  be  reimbursed.  I  am  more  concerned  with  protecting  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cooley.  The  other  agencies  of  our  Government  certainly  will 
not  acquire  huge  quantities  of  materials  they  do  not  need  or  want? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  hope  they  would  not. 

Mr.  Cooley.  So  it  is  all  a  business  transaction  in  the  interest  of  the 
Government  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  was  discussing  the  feasibility  and  reasonableness. 

Mr.  Simpson.  As  I  understand  it,  one  of  the  purposes  of  Public 
Law  480,  or  the  purpose,  was  to  get  rid  of  agricultural  surplus  com¬ 
modities  and  to  get  rid  of  storage.  If  you  take  iron  ore  in  exchange 
for  wheat,  who  pays  for  the  storage  of  the  iron  ore? 

Mr.  Miller.  GSA  would  have  to  pay  the  storage  on  the  iron  ore 
in  the  United  States.  Iron  ore  could  be  stored  cheaper  than  wheat. 

Mr.  Simpson.  Do  you  have  any  idea  of  the  cost  of  the  storage  of 
each? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  I  would  not. 

Mr.  Simpson.  I  do  not  know  either,  but  if  you  take  iron  ore  in 
exchange  for  wheat  you  have  to  pay  for  the  storage  of  the  iron  ore 
somewhere. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  generally  stored  in  a  storage  area  adjacent  to  a 
plant  where  it  could  be  utilized. 

Mr.  Simpson.  But  somebody  would  have  to  pay  rent  on  the  storage 

area.  .  ,  .  .  ,  „ 

Mr.  Hagen.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  at  this  point  s 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Hagen. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Do  you  ever  engage  in  a  government-to-government 
barter  transaction  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Since  I  have  been  connected  with  the  government 
we  have  not  done  so.  There  have  been  in  the  past  some  government- 
to-government  transactions. 

Mr.  Hagen.  How  long  have  you  been  with  the  Government? 

Mr.  Miller.  Five  years. 

Mr.  Hagen.  For  example,  where  the  negotiations  were  conducted 
as  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  Government 
to  exchange  bauxite  for  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Rawlings  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Rawlings.  There  was  a  transaction  in  1942  between  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Indonesia,  during  the  war,  for  rubber.  That  was  the 
only  outright  government-to-government  transaction. 

We  have  had  a  couple  transactions,  one  with  Turkey  and  we  are 
working  on  one  with  India  at  the  present  time,  where  we  will  have 
an  informal  agreement  between  our  governments  that  they  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  export  of  the  respective  commodities  and  materials,  but  the 
transactions  will  be  handled  by  private  trade  channels. 

Mr.  Hagen.  In  the  more  recent  history  of  barter  transactions,  do 
you  have  transactions  where  metal  moves  from  one  country  and  wheat 
to  another,  for  example  ? 

Mr.  Rawlings.  Yes,  sir,  but  that  is  not  the  trend  now.  The  trend  is 
toward  more  bilateral  transactions. 
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Mr.  Hagen.  That  is  since  you  require  this  certificate  of  addition¬ 
ality  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  Rawlings.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Hagen.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  increase  in  these  two-legged 
transactions? 

Mr.  Rawlings.  Because  it  is  believed  that  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  moving  under  bilateral  barters  are  much  more  likely  to  add  to 
total  United  States  exports  of  commodities. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Do  these  accumulations  of  supplies  of  metals  tend  to 
depress  or  increase  the  price  of  the  metal  produced  domestically? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy  over  that. 
It  all  depends  on  what  measures  are  invoked  to  insure  that  material 
will  remain  in  the  supplemental  stockpile.  If  it  requires  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress,  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  protection. 

I  would  rather  Mr.  Rawlings,  again,  would  address  himself  to  that. 
It  depends  on  the  stopgap  put  in  to  control  the  disposal  of  these 
materials. 

Mr.  Hagen.  The  question  was,  Does  the  accumulation  of  foreign 
metals  depress  the  price  to  domestic  miners  or  increase  the  price? 

Mr.  Rawlings.  We  have  not  found  that  such  an  accumulation  of 
foreign  metals  has  depressed  the  price  because  the  metals  are  put 
in  the  supplemental  stockpile  or  strategic  stockpile,  and  they  are 
locked  up.  Also,  we  are  careful  not  to  acquire  materials  and  minerals 
in  such  quantities  as  would  increase  the  price  to  consumers.  For  in¬ 
stance,  if  we  are  dealing  with  chrome  ore  we  take  quantities  from 
areas  where  it  is  more  or  less  surplus  rather  than  Detroit,  for  example. 

Mr.  Hagen.  They  are  all  locked  up  under  the  same  formula  ? 

Mr.  Rawlings.  The  strategic  stockpile  formula  is  a  little  different 
from  the  supplemental  stockpile  formula.  Materials  in  the  stra¬ 
tegic  stockpile  are  locked  up.  It  requires  6-months’  notice  to  Congress 
to  dispose  of  them,  but  in  case  of  an  emergency  the  metals  can  be 
withdrawn  from  that  stockpile.  In  the  case  of  the  supplemental 
stockpile  it  requires  a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  to  take  materials 
out. 

Mr.  Hagen.  One  more  question:  Is  not  the  big  objection  to  these 
privately  arranged  barter  transactions  the  fact  that  no  one  is  in 
effect  policing  them  for  their  effect  on  international  relations  whereas 
if  it  were  a  government-to-government  transaction  that  would  be  an 
important  factor  from  the  outset  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  presume  if  it  were  a  government-to-government 
operation  it  could  be  controlled  certainly  more  carefully  than  a  private 
operation.  I  am  thinking  of  price-cutting  aspects. 

I  would  like  to  develop  something  brought  up  by  Congressman 
Anfuso.  A  moment  ago  we  were  talking,  Congressman  Anfuso, 
about  a  country  that  was  a  producer  of  metals  that  would  not  be 
a  producer  of  the  agricultural  commodity,  and  you  were  talking 
about  the  desirability  of  that  friendly  country’s  economy  being  built 
up  by  their  receiving  cash  for  their  materials  and  also  the  United 
States  benefiting  by  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
Those  aspects  are  alwa37s  considered,  but  therein  lies  one  of  the  great 
dangers  in  the  barter  program,  and  with  your  permission  I  would 
like  to  explain  it  a  little  bit. 

These  bilateral  agreements  where  the  agricultural  commodity  goes 
in  the  country  and  materials  come  out  are  pretty  easy  to  police.  Where 
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you  have  an  agricultural  commodity  going  in  a  third  country  and 
the  materials  coming  out  of  a  second  country,  then  you  ran  into 
difficulty.  Those  agricultural  commodities  have  to  be  sold  somewhere 
on  the  world  market.  If  they  are  permitted  to  go  in  the  world 
market  without  policing,  they  can  replace  the  dollar  sales  we  are 
making  in  the  third  country.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  requirement 
of  the  additionality  certificate.  We  found  we  were  conducting  barters 
under  those  circumstances  where  the  agricultural  commodity  was 
going  into  a  third  country  in  which  we  were  enjoying  a  good  volume 
of  dollar  sales  and  that  many  of  these  agricultural  commodities  were 
moving  out  and  going  to  fill  a  contract  for  sales  previously  made. 

Mr.  Hagen.  In  that  connection,  did  you  make  any  discovery  that 
this  barterer  would  make  a  better  offer  to  the  purchaser  than  the 
trader  trading  in  normal  stock  ?  He  makes  a  profit  on  the  metal  and 
might  presumably  be  able  to  sell  the  agricultural  commodity  cheaper. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  is  a  logical  conclusion  that  if  you  had  to 
move  the  agricultural  commodity  somewhere  in  the  world  and  you  had 
the  ability  to  sell  it  at  what  price  you  wanted  to  sell  it  for,  just  so  you 
got  that  required  material  back  in  the  United  States,  you  would  have 
some  leverage  to  work  with. 

Mr.  Hagen.  Was  it  your  opinion  that  some  of  these  were  wash  sales  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  some  instances,  enough  to  cause  us  to  bring  in  our 
additionality  clause. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Are  you  not  engaging  in  a  great  deal  of  speculation, 
either  you  or  someone  in  your  Department?  You  say  these  barter 
sales  have  interfered  with  cash  sales.  All  the  records  before  this  com¬ 
mittee  indicate  when  barter  sales  went  down,  cash  sales  went  down, 
and  when  barter  sales  went  up,  cash  sales  went  up.  Ever  since  May 
1957  not  only  have  barter  sales  been  nullified,  practically,  having  been 
reduced  from  $1  billion  to  $11  million,  but  your  cash  sales  are  going 
down,  so  you  or  somebody  in  your  Department  is  engaging  in  specu¬ 
lation  when  you  say  barter  sales  have  interfered  with  cash  sales.  I 
do  not  think  the  record  substantiates  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  We  have  not  time  to  go  into  that  again,  but  there 
were  charts  introduced  before  this  committee  showing  that  whenever 
barter  sales  went  up,  cash  sales  went  up,  and  whenever  barter  sales 
were  reduced,  cash  sales  were  reduced. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  world  demand  for  agricultural  commodities  is 
the  reason. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  am  going  by  the  record. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Before  we  go  further  on  this,  Mr.  Simpson  a  while 
ago  brought  up  the  matter  of  storage  costs.  I  will  ask  our  counsel, 
Mr.  Heimburger,  to  give  us  some  information  on  that. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  We  had  a  special  study  made  of  various  things 
connected  with  the  disposal  program.  That  study  was  made  by  the 
Department  last,  year,  and  up  to  December  31  of  1957,  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  figures  on  this  matter  of  storage  costs  showed  that  the  com¬ 
modities  that  had  been  received  in  exchange  for  the  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  shipped  out  under  the  barter  program  were  being  stored  at  a 
saving  of  $103  million  a  year  over  the  storage  cost  of  the  agricultural 
commodities  which  had  been  shipped  out. 
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Mr.  Anfttso.  Is  it  not  true  some  of  the  strategic  materials  are  stored 
without  cost  to  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  cannot  answer  that  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 
I  think  it  is  true,  but  I  could  not  give  a  specific  example. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Mill  has  a  question. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  The  gentleman  is  familiar 
with  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  that  this  committee  and  the 
House  has  already  passed? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Hill.  And  he  is  also  familiar  with,  I  suppose,  the  fact  the 
Senate  has  passed  that  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  and  that  con¬ 
ferees  will  be  in  session,  I  hope,  appointed  from  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  before  long  working  out  the  differences. 

The  objection  that  the  Department  has  made  to  this  committee  in 
regard  to  the  expanding  of  the  barter  program,  especially  the  House 
bill,  where  we  tried  to  state  or  did  state  in  a  way  or  demand  that  more 
barter  be  attempted,  is  it  your  feeling  that  you  can  do  this  and  expand 
this  program  without  any  reference  to  forced  bartering? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  agree  with  the  statement  that  the  Department  is  ag¬ 
gressively  pursuing  barter  to  the  utmost.  We  are  assuring  our  dollar 
sales  will  not  be  displaced  first,  and  that  these  materials  in  addition  to 
the  strategic  materials  are  of  value  to  the  Government  and  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  and  I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  did  not 
say  we  are  looking  with  a  great  deal  of  favor  toward  bilateral  agree¬ 
ments  rather  than  the  third  party  agreements  because  of  the  difficulties 
we  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Cooley.  What  we  have  done  in  our  extension  of  Public  Law 
480  is  reaffirm  our  faith  in  the  barter  transactions  and  strengthen  the 
Secretary’s  hand  in  that  regard.  There  is  no  effort  on  our  part  to  say 
he  would  have  to  transfer  so  many  hundreds  of  thousand  bales  of 
cotton  for  any  strategic  materials.  The  whole  business  is  left  in  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary,  but  it  is  saying  again  that  we  believe 
barter  transactions  are  good.  Certainly  I  do  not  see  how  we  could 
fall  out  over  that,  because  the  Secretary  is  not  given  any  more  au¬ 
thority  than  he  now  has.  We  did  put  a  limit  beyond  which  he  cannot 
go,  and  that  is  $500  million  in  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  I  have 
understood  that  was  about  the  only  question  the  Secretary  had  about 
our  bill,  but  that  should  not  be  a  question  at  all  because  it  is  just  telling 
him  to  do  what  we  had  already  told  him  to  do. 

Mr.  Miller.  As  I  recall,  the  objection  we  had  in  our  report  on  the 
bill  was  the  fact  that  the  legislation  as  passed  by  the  House  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  do  bartering  even  where  it  would  not  protect 
the  assets  of  the  CCC. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  is  what  the  original  bill  said.  We  said  that  he 
should  use  every  means  practicable. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  thing  the  Secretary  would  not  like  to  have  happen 
is  to  place  upon  the  Department  the  responsibility  of  having  to  do 
any  amount  of  bartering  as  a  requirement.  The  Department  does  not 
object  to  bartering  within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  to  protect 
the  assets  of  CCC. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  is  what  the  law  contemplates.  Is  that  not  right, 
Mr.  Heimburger  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  That  is  right.  That  is  the  whole  point  of  it. 
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Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  thing  I  had  in  mind.  Our 
chairman,  Mr.  Cooley,  has  said  time  and  time  again  that  in  no  way 
were  we  forcing  or  compelling  the  Secretary  to  do  a  certain  amount 
of  bartering.  I  think  the  $300  million  mentioned  in  the  bill  was  only 
a  suggestion;  am  I  correct?  It  is  a  matter  of  language  rather  than 
pressure,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Cooley.  The  Secretary  was  very  slow  to  embark  upon  the 
cotton  program,  which  resulted  in  our  having  to  pay  a  subsidy.  He 
was  slow  about  it,  2  or  3  years. 

Finally,  Congress  directed  him  to  proceed  and  he  did  proceed,  but 
I  do  not  see  anything  offensive  about  it. 

Congress  took  the  responsibility,  if  you  engage  in  barter  transac¬ 
tions  and  some  result  unfavorably,  the  Congress  would  be  responsible. 
That  is  our  purpose  in  reaffirming  our  faith  in  the  barter  transactions. 

Mr.  Hill.  Let  me  say  this.  I  just  do  not  believe,  speaking  for  my¬ 
self  only,  that  in  a  triple-  or  even  a  four-country  deal  we  should  feel 
we  should  not  make  them,  because  I  am  not  convinced  in  my  own 
mind  that  a  triple-country  deal  would  not  be  better  than  a  straight 
deal  with  one  country  as  long  as  you  are  sure  it  does  not  absorb 
dollar  sales.  When  you  say  it  absorbs  dollar  sales,  you  are  telling 
me  the  salesmanship  in  the  Department  needs  looking  into. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  I  said  I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  said  we 
did  not  look  with  more  favor  on  straight  bilateral  agreements.  I  did 
not  mean  to  suggest  we  were  not  going  to  consider  four-country 
agreements.  We  are  bartering  at  the  present  time  on  the  basis  of 
bilateral  and  trilateral  agreements. 

Mr.  Hill.  I  agree  you  should  have  some  manner  of  policing  where 
your  surplus  agricultural  products  ultimately  will  land,  but  I  still 
do  not  see  that  that  would  be  any  deterrent  to  your  making  a  deal 
with  third  countries,  because  the  third  country  might  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  direct  sale. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  me  give  you  an  idea  of  what  difficulties  we  have. 
A  barter  contractor  can  come  in  and  say,  “I  will  take  £X’  quantity  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  within  a  specified  period  I  agree  to 
bring  in  from  some  other  country  these  materials  that  are  on  your 
list.” 

He  goes  out  and  imports  the  “strategic  or  other  materials.”  Before 
that  period  is  over  he  is  required  to  find  a  home  for  those  agricultural 
commodities.  He  may  put  the  agricultural  commodities  in  a  second 
or  third  country.  We  are  doing  that  today.  But  I  say  it  is  easier  to 
police  and  to  know  if  we  are  displacing  dollar  sales  if - 

Mr.  Poage.  What  you  are  asking  of  that  man  is  that  he  assure 
you  that  the  country  to  which  he  will  move  those  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  will  take  them  in  addition  to  the  dollar  sales? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  law  says  the  Secretary  must  assure  that  sales  under 
this  act  will  not  be  unduly  disruptive  of  normal  markets.  That  is  title 
I.  So  any  time  you  make  a  480  agreement  with  any  country  you  must 
find  they  can  take  an  additional  amount  of  our  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  without  disrupting  the  normal  market. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  the  case  of  Israel  you  have  found  they  can  take  more 
wheat  flour. 
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Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  the  case  of  Iceland  you  have  made  a  finding;  in  the 
case  of  Peru  you  have  made  a  finding ;  and  in  the  case  of  Spain  you 
have  made  a  similar  finding. 

If  you  have  made  these  findings  that  they  could  take  these  commodi¬ 
ties  without  disrupting  the  normal  market,  why  should  there  be  a 
requirement  of  an  additional  finding  when  John  Jones  comes  here  as 
a  trader  and  asks  that  he  be  allowed  to  move  wheat  into  Spain  when 
you  have  already  made  that  finding  that  Spain  could  use  more  wheat 
flour  under  title  I  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  IVe  are  just  requiring  a  certificate  that  they  are  going 
to  maintain  their  dollar  purchases  and  that  any  barter  will  be  in 
addition  to  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  you  go  to  Spain  and  find  they  can  use  X  tons  of 
wheat  without  reducing  the  amount  of  wheat  they  are  normally  buy¬ 
ing.  What  is  the  difference  in  making  that  finding  as  to  the  use  for 
foreign  currency  and  the  barter  for  some  mineral? 

Mr.  Miller.  There  is  no  difference. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  require  any  certificate  of  additionality  in 
that  case  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  in  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  it  is  in  the  agreement.  You  write  it  in  the  agree¬ 
ment.  But  you  decide  that  what  they  state  in  the  certificate  is  the 
truth  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes ;  that  is  the  same  thing  we  require  under  barter. 

Mr.  Poage.  Why  is  not  your  general  finding  adequate  and  why  do 
you  object  to  getting  something  other  than  foreign  currency?  It  seems 
to  me  we  are  better  off  to  have  the  chrome  or  bauxite  or  iron  ore  than 
to  have  the  pesetas. 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  us  talk  about  the  additionality  clause. 

Mr.  Poage.  But  I  say  after  you  have  found  they  can  use  additional 
American  goods  in  addition  to  their  normal  requirements,  why  is  it  not 
better  to  let  them  get  it  through  barter  than  foreign  currency?  All 
we  are  getting  under  title  I  is  somebody’s  pretty  picture  on  a  lot  of 
foreign  currency. 

Air.  Cooley.  That  is  the  point  we  are  trying  to  make.  These  strate¬ 
gic  materials  are  of  more  use  to  us  than  the  bundles  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  can  at  least  bring  the  metals  home.  We  cannot  even 
bring  the  foreign  currency  home. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  introduced  an  amendment  to  the  House  bill,  did 
you  not  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  I  did. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Do  you  know  about  this  Indian  deal  you  have  been 
trying  to  work  out  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  How  long  has  that  been  hanging  fire  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Four  or  5  or  6  months.  Six  months,  Mr.  Rawlings 
says. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Is  not  the  difficulty  with  that  the  fact  that  they  can¬ 
not  sell  any  commodities  to  get  the  dollars  to  pay  for  the  freight? 
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Mr.  Miller.  I  would  rather  Mr.  Rawlings  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  Rawlings.  We  have  a  man,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Barter 
and  Stockpiling  Division,  in  India  now  trying  to  work  out  the 
problems. 

Mr.  Anfttso.  Is  that  one  of  the  problems  ? 

Mr.  Rawlings.  Freight  is  always  a  problem  because  of  the  50-50 
law  we  have,  but  we  are  hopeful  this  can  be  worked  out  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  have  been  working  on  it  6  months  and  it  may 
be  another  6  months  before  you  can  complete  a  bilateral  trade  of 
that  kind  ? 

Mr.  Rawlings.  In  the  first  place,  the  Indians  have  gone  into  it 
and  come  up  with  much  more  favorable  terms.  At  first  we  were  not 
too  close  together. 

Mr.  Miller.  This  has  been  the  most  difficult  one  we  have  worked  on. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Let  me  say  this  with  the  utmost  candor  and  frankness, 
there  has  been  an  awful  lot  of  agreement  here.  I  think  every  time 
we  talk  we  seem  to  be  in  agreement.  We  say,  for  example,  and  you 
say,  “Yes,  we  want  bilateral  agreements.” 

Then  you  say  you  want  3-  or  4-country  deals  or  multilateral  deals. 
We  seem  to  be  in  an  awful  lot  of  agreement  about  it,  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact  bartering  is  not  being  done.  We  say  bartering  should  be 
done  and  you  say  bartering  should  be  done? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  How  much  bartering  do  you  think  we  should  do? 
Do  you  think  one  man  in  your  Department  should  have  the  right 
to  say,  “We  do  not  think  we  should  do  more  than  $10  million”? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  understand  what  you  mean,  one  man  in  the 
Department  or  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  Cooley.  We  are  talking  about  Mr.  Berger,  who  said  he  stopped 
the  barter  transactions. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  changed  the  regulations  but  he  did.  not  stop  the 
barter  transactions.  I  would  like  the  record  to  show  how  much 
bartering  we  have  done  since  we  changed  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  is  what  we  want  to  find  out,  how  much  you  have 
done  since  May  1957.  Mr.  Berger  was  frank  enough  to  say  that  in 
his  opinion  these  transactions  are  interfering  with  normal  trade. 
What  Mr.  Anfuso  is  saying  is  that  one  man  should  not  have  veto 
power  over  Congress. 

What  part  does  your  committee  play  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  are  recommending  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  the  advisability  of  acquiring  various  materials  for  which  we 
can  barter. 

Mr.  Cooley.  It  looks  to  me  that  in  view  of  this  meeting  this  morn¬ 
ing  we  have  about  cleared  up  our  misunderstandings  regarding  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  480  as  passed  by  the  House.  From  now  on  I 
do  not  see  why  there  should  be  any  controversy  about  any  part  of 
our  bill. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  think  we  have  full  authority  to  do  the  necessary 
bartering  under  the  existing  legislation.  This  proposed  legislation 
restricts  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  his  ability  to  line  out  both 
his  sales  program  for  dollars,  his  barter  and  his  credit  program. 
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Mr.  Cooley.  We  think  that  you  have  that  authority,  too,  but  we 
are  interested  in  seeing  you  exercise  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  like  for  Mr.  Rawlings  to  inform  you  how 
much  barter  we  have  done  since  the  requirements  were  changed. 

Mr.  Rawlings.  In  fiscal  year  1957  there  was  no  transaction  be¬ 
tween  May  27  and  June  30.  For  all  of  fiscal  year  1958,  barter  transac¬ 
tions  totaled  $01.2  million. 

We  were  rather  slow  the  first  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1958.  We 
negotiated  only  $5.6  million  in  barter  contracts.  During  the  last  6 
months  barter  contracts  negotiated  totaled  $55.0  million. 

Mr.  Cooley.  It  will  take  us  150  years  to  get  rid  of  our  surpluses  at 
that  rate. 

Mr.  Miller.  Since  we  have  changed  our  regulations,  and  since  the 
program  is  operating,  and  since  the  barter  people  understand  what 
our  provisions  are,  in  6  months’  time  we  have  done  $55.0  million  worth. 
They  have  been  accelerated  within  the  last  2  or  3  months. 

Mr.  Cooley.  We  have  not  restricted  or  limited  the  Secretary’s  au¬ 
thority  in  any  respect. 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cooley.  We  have  not  done  so  in  this  new  bill.  We  have  given 
him  additional  authority,  and  we  have  conferred  upon  him  the  right 
to  exercise  his  own  sound  judgment  in  the  prosecution  of  those  pro¬ 
grams. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  you  this  question:  Do  you 
think  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  doing  a  good  job  for 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  for  the  country  if  he  were  able 
to  move  through  barter  the  $500  million  surpluses  a  year? 

Mr.  Miller.  Any  amount  in  unlimited  quantities? 

Mr.  Anfuso.  The  more  he  could  do  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
country  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  Mill  er.  In  addition  to  that  which  he  could  sell,  yes. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  We  are  saying  that  to  a  certain  point  we  will  do  barter. 
I  am  not  hiding  behind  this.  Again,  1  man  changes  the  will  of  the 
Congress  by  1  edict. 

Mr.  Miller.  One  man  got  us  on  true  barter. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  This  edict  of  May  1957  changed  the  will  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  because  after  that  everything  stopped.  All  we  are  doing  is  re¬ 
emphasizing  what  the  original  law  was  and  we  are  saying — look,  you 
say  that  you  believe  in  barter,  then  do  it.  Do  it  to  this  extent,  to  the 
extent  of  $500  million.  If  you  think  that  is  too  much,  do  it  to  the 
extent  of  $400  million,  but  do  barter. 

You  come  back  and  say  that  you  have  done  $55.6  million,  and  you 
think  that  is  progress. 

Mr.  Poage.  May  we  get  the  record  straight  as  to  what  we  are  going 
to  put  into  the  record?  Will  you  break  that  $55.6  million  down  as 
you  did  in  the  last  fiscal  year  to  show  us  how  much  was  done  after 
this  committee  had  hearings  on  barter  and  after  Mr.  Berger  came  up 
here  and  discussed  the  matter  with  the  committee,  because  I  think 
that  you  are  going  to  find  that  practically  every  bit  of  that  $55.6  mil¬ 
lion  was  done  after  this  committee  suggested  the  Department  had 
stopped  bartering.  Can  you  give  it  to  us  by  months?  Maybe  that 
would  be  the  only  effective  way  we  can  see  it. 

(The  data  referred  to  above  are  as  follows:) 
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Negotiated  barter  contracts  for  fiscal  year  July  1,  1957-June  SO,  1958 


Month 

Number 

Value  (in 
thousands) 

1Q*V7  .Tnlv  _  _ _ _ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

i 

$399 

0 

0 

1 

170 

6 

5,011 

11 

8,233 

5 

2,  023 

4 

12,  728 

6 

3,  574 

11 

17,  501 

5 

11,560 

50 

61, 199 

Note. — For  insertion  on  p.  53,  transcript  of  testimony  on  Aug.  18,  1958,  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations. 


Mr.  Cooley.  We  have  before  us  a  report  from  the  White  House, 
the  semiannual  report  on  the  activities  carried  on  under  Public  Law 
480,  and  on  page  46  I  note  this  language: 

Barter  contracts  negotiated  during  the  January- June  1958  period  totaled 
$55.6  million.  Barter  exports  of  agricultural  commodities  from  CCC  inven¬ 
tories  against  outstanding  contracts  had  an  export  market  value  of  $23.6 
million  in  January-June  1958,  in  comparison  with  barter  material  deliveries  to 
CCC  of  $102  million  in  the  same  period. 

Mr.  Poage.  Less  than  25  percent.  Even  so,  I  would  like  to  see  what 
happened  at  least  in  May  and  June.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  necessary 
to  go  all  the  way  back. 

Mr.  Cooley.  It  further  states : 


The  $55.6  million  in  barter  contracts  negotiated  in  this  reporting  period  com¬ 
pares  with  contracts  totaling  $5.6  million  for  the  previous  reporting  period  and 
the  average  6-month  rate  of  $145  million  under  the  barter  program  during  the 
period  July  1954  through  June  1957. 


It  shows  that  they  picked  up  considerably. 

Mr.  Poage.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  I  am  not  saying  that 
I  know  the  facts,  but  I  have  a  feeling  the  record  will  show  that  even 
the  $55.6  million  was  down  to  $5  million  the  previous  6  months,  and 
we  will  find  that  it  remained  on  the  order  of  $5  million  until  this 
committee  held  its  meeting  and  suggested  that  we  wanted  the  matter 
speeded  up.  We  started  the  hearings  in  May,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  Cooley.  Earlier  than  that,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  sorry  the  committee  feels  like  barter  was 
stopped. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  testimony  was  that  it  was  stopped,  Mr.  Miller. 
Mr.  Berger  did  not  make  any  bones  about  it.  He  was  very  frank 
about  what  he  had  done.  He  took  a  good  deal  of  credit  to  himself 
for  doing  it. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  we  stopped  the  type  of  barter  we  were 
doing ;  yes.  And  with  the  institution  of  the  new  requirements,  when 
we  eliminated  the  free  interest  rate  period,  it  was  a  new  type  of 
program  we  brought  in  compared  to  what  we  had  been  conducting. 
It  took  some  time  for  barter  contractors  to  get  onto  exactly  what  the 
requirements  were.  They  slowly  began  to  develop  a  program  and 
to  export  more.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  telling  you  that  I  am  sure 
that  as  we  progress  that  rate  of  barter  will  increase. 
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Mr.  Poage.  When  did  you  eliminate  that  free  interest? 

Mr.  Miller.  When  we  made  our  May  press  announcement  in  May 

of  1957.  .  .  w 

Mr.  Cooley.  We  had  the  hearings  beginning  May  5. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  I  thought.  If  you  will  give  us  what 
happened  in  May  and  June  you  will  find  out  what  effect  the  committee 
had  on  this. 

Mr.  Cooley.  We  did  not  conclude  the  hearings  until  July  3, 

Mr.  Gathings.  As  I  recall  Mr.  Berger’s  testimony  before  this  com¬ 
mittee,  barter  fell  off  to  a  trickle  back  in  1957. 

Mr.  Miller.  F rom  the  May  28  announcement. 

Mr.  Gathings.  It  was  his  purpose  to  protect  the  assets  of  the  CCC. 

Mr.  Mili  ,er.  To  protect  the  dollar  sales. 

Sir.  Gathings.  To  protect  the  dollar  sales  of  the  CCC,  and  that  is 
the  reason  he  said  before  this  committee  that  he  was  going  to  cut 
off  these  barter  transactions.  Is  that  the  way  you  understood  it? 

Mr.  Miller.  As  we  had  been  conducting  them. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  is  the  difference? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  stated  a  moment  ago  when  we  had  these  barter 
exchanges  in  the  absence  of  a  requirement  for  additionality,  a  barter 
contractor  could  come  in  and  propose  to  bring  in  materials  from  a 
country  and  take  out  agricultural  commodities  to  go  to  that  country, 
or  some  other  country,  just  so  he  exported  that  quantity  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities.  Ho  agreed  within  the  period  up  to  2  years  to 
bring  those  materials  back  in  in  exchange  for  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  He  immediately  lifted  the  agricultural  commodity  and  qualified 
in  getting  them  exported.  We  did  not  require  him  to  show  where 
they  went.  We  did  not  have  an  additionality  requirement.  He  could 
barter  those  as  a  part  of  the  first  sale  made  instead  of  a  cash  sale. 

Mr.  Anftso.  He  had  to  stick  to  the  world  agreement. 

Mr.  Mili  jer.  There  was  no  world  agreement  on  cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
or  feed  grains. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  He  had  to  stick  to  the  world  agreement. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  stayed  within  the  International  Wheat  Agree¬ 
ment  on  wheat,  and  that  is  where  your  greatest  quantity  of  material 
moved  at  first.  But  he  had  a  right  to  lift  those  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  and  not  compensate  CCC  until  he  brought  the  materials  back  into 
this  country.  In  many  instances  it  ran  as  long  as  2  years. 

Now,  when  you  take  out,  say,  $10  million  worth  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  and  wait  2  years  to  bring  back  in  the  material  there  is  quite  a 
bit  of  interest  that  accrues  to  somebody.  That  is  one  of  the  first  things 
that  we  realized  was  happening  under  the  barter  program  as  con¬ 
ducted  at  that  time.  We  immediately  saw  that  an  individual  would 
have  to  either  submit  his  material  simultaneously  with  the  lifting 
of  the  agricultural  commodity,  or  pay  CCC  the  interest  because  CCC 
was  paying  the  interest  to  somebody. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  You  have  an  interest  requirement. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  did  in  the  May  announce¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  These  people  have  not  objected  to  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  made  them  stop  barter 
immediately  after  May  28. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  It  was  your  requirement  of  getting  a  certificate  of 
additionality,  which  was  impossible  to  get. 
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Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir.  They  are  getting  it  quite  freely  now — gen¬ 
uine  additionality. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  On  a  direct  contract. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  get  them  on  a  triparty  arrangement  also. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  The  kind  of  deal  that  you  have  eliminated  is  the  kind 
of  deal  where  these  men,  through  their  own  ingenuity  and  mind  you, 
these  are  American  businessmen  and  all  they  were  getting  was  less 
than  1  percent  commission  from  the  Department - 

Mr.  Miller.  And  an  interest-free  period  on  the  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Through  their  own  ingenuity  they  had  to  go  to  these 
countries  like  Ghana  and  Africa,  countries  that  we  need,  countries 
that  we  need  to  help,  and  they  took  out  their  strategic  material  and 
gave  them  hard  cash.  These  men  gave  them  hard  cash.  We  built 
up  their  treasury  balances.  We  made  them  better  friends  of  the 
United  States  and  better  buyers  from  the  United  States.  Now,  that 
3-  or  4- way  deal  you  have  eliminated.  I  ask  you  in  all  sincerity  what 
was  wrong  with  that  kind  of  a  deal  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  In  many  instances  it  was  cotton  and  it  would  go  to 
a  country  like  the  United  Kingdom  or  Germany.  They  had  plenty 
of  hard  cash  then  and  that  cotton  was  sold  to  that  country  first. 
That  currency  was  transferred- - 

Mr.  Anfuso.  It  interfered  with  the  cash  sale  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  We  have  a  provision  in  the  law  put  in  by  Mr.  Poage 
that  if  you  could  prove  that  a  particular  transaction  interfered  with 
a  cash  sale  then  that  barter  sale  could  not  be  made.  You  have  that 
provision. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  what  Mr.  Berger  did  on  May  28. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Is  that  not  your  amendment,  Mr.  Poage  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  what  Mr.  Berger  did  on  May  28,  1957,  when 
he  put  in  his  regulation. 

Mr.  Cooley.  We  were  told  during  these  hearings  back  in  May  or 
June  of  1958  that  some  transactions  were  being  negotiated  that  in¬ 
volved  Spain  and  France  and  the  United  States  which  contemplated 
the  acquistion  by  Spain  of  certain  rolling  stock  or  locomotives  or 
something  of  that  kind  from  France  which  had  already  been  put 
on  order.  Some  of  it  had  already  been  built.  Spain  had  no  way  of 
obtaining  equipment  from  France  except  through  this  triangular 
transaction.  I  remember  talking  to  Mr.  Mann,  or  Mr.  Harrington 
from  the  State  Department— I  think  he  was  before  the  committee— and 
I  am  wondering  now  why  a  transaction  like  that  would  bog  down. 
If  we  need  pesetas  and  Spain  needs  machinery  and  France  needs 
cotton,  why  could  not  that  transaction  move  on  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  It  is  perfectly  good.  It  is  a  good  deal  if  it  does  not 
displace  the  dollar  sale. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  goes  back  to  the  triangular  transactions  that 
Mr.  Hill  mentioned  and  Mr.  Anfuso  has  just  discussed. 

Mr.  Miller.  They  are  good. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  cannot  see  why  you  do  not  go  on  with  them.  _ 

Mr.  Miller.  Providing  that  the  agricultural  commodities  do  not 
displace  a  dollar  sale. 
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Mr.  Gathings.  I  would  just  like  to  know  wliat  you  plan  to  do  in 
the  future.  After  these  lengthy  hearings  before  this  committee  dur¬ 
ing  the  2d  session  of  the  85th  Congress,  and  the  voting  out  of  this 
extension  of  Public  Law  480,  the  report  carries  specific  language  in 
many  places  in  which  it  says  that  it  is  the  purpose  and  intent,  not 
only  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Congress  itself,  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  barter  away  some  of  these  surpluses  that 
are  mounting  and  mounting  and  mounting  higher  all  the  time.  It 
looks  to  me  like  we  ought  to  be  liberalizing  our  policies  in  the  De¬ 
partment  in  order  to  move  more  commodities  because  in  1958  it  is 
estimated  that  we  are  going  to  have  the  greatest  production  ever  of 
these  various  and  sundry  commodities  that  are  now  swelling  our  ware¬ 
houses. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  that  objective,  too.  We  are  bartering  more 
and  more  and  we  are  accelerating.  After  the  May  28  announcement, 
barter  did  drop  to  a  trickle.  It  is  starting  back  up  again.  We  are 
trying  to  do  as  much  good  barter  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  Would  you  say  that  our  hearings  resulted  in  doing 
that?  Would  you  say  that  all  this  happened  after  Mr.  Berger  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  committee?  Would  you  say  we  helped  you,  or  en¬ 
couraged  you  to  go  on  with  this  extra  bartering? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  that  everyone  encouraged  us. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  All  we  want  to  do  by  this  law  is  to  encourage  you 
some  more. 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  committee  report  now  puts  the  shoe  on  the 
other  foot  and  says  that  it  is  protecting  the  assets  of  the  CCC  to 
barter  these  subsidies. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  where  we  have  the  objection.  We  think  we 
have  full  authority  to  do  so  now. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  You  have  objection  to  what?  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  requirement  in  order  to  protect  the  assets  of  the 
CCC  that  we  conduct  barter  up  to  $500  million. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  was  in  the  original  law  and  the  complaint  was 
made  by  the  Department  that  we  had  not  included  that  in  the  last  law 
we  passed,  but  in  the  original  law,  and  I  think  we  should  have  Mr. 
Ileimburger  cite  the  language.  I  will  have  the  language  read  in  a 
minute.  You  seem  to  be  complaining  about  it  now.  That  is  the  very 
thing  that  the  Department  wanted  in  there. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  feel  that  the  language  in  Public  Law  480  now 
authorizing  barter  is  all  the  language  necessary  for  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Cooley.  We  have  not  added  anything  to  that. 

Mr.  Gatiiings.  The  interpretation  of  that  language  has  been  found. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  Ileimburger,  will  you  cite  the  language  in  the 
original  Public  Law  480  act  winch  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Secretary, 
to  protect  the  assets  of  the  CCC,  should  do  so  and  so  ? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Yes. 

Mr.  Harvey.  While  he  is  looking  that  up  I  will  say  that  I  have 
listened  very  carefully  and  it  seems  that  the  area  of  agreement  is  not 
in  the  principle  involved,  and  apparently  neither  is  it  now  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  safeguards  that  have  been  added.  You  have  no  objection 
to  the  safeguards  that  they  have  inaugurated.  Apparently  the  Secre- 
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tary  is  objecting  to  tlie  committee  setting  a  benchmark.  Is  that 
notit? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  feel  that  the  proposed  legislation  requires  us  to  do 
$500  million  worth  of  barter  before  we  start  out  on  any  other  type  of 
program. 

Mr.  Harvey.  Wait  a  minute.  Let  us  get  that  straight.  From  all 
of  this  discussion  I  have  not  gathered  that  that  particular  interpreta¬ 
tion  was  placed  upon  this  benchmark.  Certainly  in  my  book  there 
was  no  interpretation  of  that  kind  at  all.  It  was  rather  in  terms  of 
our  thinking  a  ceiling. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Harvey.  It  could  only  be  a  target  to  shoot  at,  but  that  it  re¬ 
quired  him  to  do  $500  million  of  barter  before  he  could  do  anything 
else  is  entirely  a  new  thing  to  me. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  the  interpretation  we  have,  that  I  have  per¬ 
sonally,  and  I  think  that  is  Mr.  Berger’s  interpretation. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  that  is  an  erroneous  interpretation  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  We  never  intended  to  place  such  an  interpretation  on 
the  law.  We  never  wrote  anything  like  that,  in  there.  I  thought  you 
would  be  satisfied  with  the  proposal  that  I  suggested  and  that  Mr. 
Anfuso  has  referred  to  2  or  3  times,  that  in  any  case  where  the  Depart¬ 
ment  thought  that  a  trade  would  not  result  in  additionality  you  could 
require  proof  that  it  would.  I  thought  that  protected  your  position 
completely. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  does  ? 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  we  have  in  here,  so  why  are  we  arguing 
about  this  thing  ?  That  is  exactly  what  we  are  offering  you.  We  are 
telling  you  that  if  you  have  any  evidence  that  it  would  result  in  dis¬ 
placing  a  dollar  sale  you  can  then  require  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
But  we  are  telling  you  not  to  go  out  here  and  make  it  a  general  prac¬ 
tice  to  place  the  burden  upon  the  other  fellow.  What  your  Depart¬ 
ment  is  doing  is  simply  reversing  the  burden  of  proof  as  we  see  it. 
As  I  see  it,  you  are  just  placing  the  burden  of  proof  on  every  indi¬ 
vidual  when  it  is  not  necessary  and  we  are  saying  if  there  is  any  reason 
for  requiring  proof,  get  it,  but  we  are  saying  just  do  not  go  out  here 
and  stop  these  transactions  on  the  assumption  they  are  all  going  to 
interfere  with  trade  as  you  admit  you  have  done.  Mr.  Berger  admitted 
it  more  strongly  than  you,  but  from  your  testimony  it  appears  you 
admit  you  stopped  all  multilateral  bargaining. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  stopped  bargaining  as  we  were  doing  it  prior  to 
May  28.  We  have  not  stopped  multilateral  bargaining. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now,  you  have  not  stopped  the  bilaterals,  but  you  have 
stopped  all  the  multilaterals. 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir,  we  have  not.  I  sign  every  day  some  of  the 
type  of  contracts  that  I  explained  to  you  a  moment  ago,  the  bilateral 
arrangements. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that  you  are  signing  the  bilateral  arrangements. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  should  have  said  multilateral. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  saying  that  you  stopped  the  multilateral  arrange¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  doing  that.  We  permit  a  contractor  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  to  come  in  here  and  lift  the  agricultural  commidity  and  agree 
to  move  that  in  a  country  that  is  a  friendly  country  to  the  United 
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States.  We  are  permitting  that  at  the  present  time.  We  look  with 
more  favor  on  bilateral  arrangements. 

Mr.  Gathings.  From  the  evidence  given  here  this  morning  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  me  that  your  committee,  Mr.  Poage,  should  probe  further 
into  this  thing.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  getting  the  right  answers 
from  the  Department.  Mr.  Berger  is  not  here  and  the  Secretary  is 
not  here.  It  looks  to  me  like  this  committee  ought  to  be  active  and 
follow  through  so  that  the  will  of  Congress  may  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  why  we  are  having  this  hearing  this  morning 
and  why  we  expect  to  have  further  hearings — to  go  into  these  very 
things.  Mr.  Miller  is  not  responsible  for  Mr.  Berger  not  being  here. 

Mr.  Miller.  He  had  a  cotton  meeting  this  morning. 

Mr.  IIf.imburger.  I  have  the  language  now. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Let  us  hear  the  language. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  In  the  original  section  303  of  Public  Law  480 
there  is  this  language : 

Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  in  addition  to  other  author¬ 
ized  methods  and  means  of  disposing  of  agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  there  may  be  opportunity  to  protect  the  funds 
and  the  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  barter  or  exchange 
of  such  agricultural  commodities  for  strategic  materials  entailing  less  risk  of 
loss  through  deterioration  or  storage  *  *  *,  and  he  is  hereby  directed  to  use 
every  practical  means  of  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies  to  arrange 
and  make  through  private  trade  channels  such  barters  or  exchanges. 

Now,  that  language  was  intended  to  mean  what  the  language  in 
our  present  bill  is  intended  to  mean — a  finding  that  the  funds  and 
assets  of  the  corporation  will  be  protected  by  this  kind  of  a  barter 
transaction,  and  it  was  so  interpreted  by  the  department  up  until  early 
1957  when  they  suddenly  decided  that  this  conferred  upon  the  Sec¬ 
retary  a  discretionary  authority  to  determine  whether  or  not  barter 
protected  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  corporation,  which  I  submit, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  never  the  intention  of  Congress  when  it  wrote 
this  particular  provision  in  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Is  there  anything  in  our  report  on  Public  Law  480  to 
indicate  that  Congress,  or  this  committee,  intended  to^say  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  must  barter  $500  million  worth  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  before  it  could  engage  in  any  other  transaction? 

Mr.  Heimburger.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Not  a  word? 

Mr.  Miller.  Could  we  have  Mr.  Heimburger  read  the  present  act? 

Mr.  Cooley.  The  one  that  we  passed  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Heimburger.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  if  I  have  your  permis¬ 
sion. 

The  Secretary  is  directed,  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  within  the  limits 
of  this  section,  to  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  strategic  materials  or  other  materials  of 
which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically  produce  its  requirements  and 
which  entail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage 
charges,  or  (b)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in  connection  with 
foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  (c)  materials  or 
equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  programs. 

Mr.  Miller.  In  the  first  one  I  interpreted  the  Secretary  has  dis¬ 
cretionary  authority  when  he  believes  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  CCC, 
and  in  the  second  it  says  he  is  directed. 
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Mr.  Poage.  “As  far  as  practicable  and  within  the  limits.”  Certainly 
“within  the  limits”  must  mean  the  $500  million  is  a  limitation  and  not 
a  floor  5  else,  we  would  not  have  said  “within  the  limits.”  I  think  that 
in  itself  makes  it  clear  that  it  is  a  ceiling  beyond  which  he  cannot  go. 

Mr.  Cooley.  All  of  the  legislative  history  indicates  you  are  exactly 
right  because  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  that  was  fully  developed. 

Mr.  Anfuso.  We  are  fortunate  enough  today  to  have  here  a  con¬ 
tractor  who  is  asking  permission,  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Miller,  to 
testify  to  what  has  happened  since  May  1957. 

Mr.  Poage.  Unfortunately,  he  will  have  to  testify  at  some  later 
date  because  the  committee  will  have  to  adjourn.  The  Speaker  has 
requested  every  member  to  be  on  the  floor  at  12  o’clock. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  whether  or  not  you  antici¬ 
pate  going  into  the  dollar  allocations  of  these  various  commodities. 

Mr.  Poage.  Yes,  we  do. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  is  the  most  important  feature,  as  well  as 
barter.  I  am  very  vitally  interested  in  how  you  allocate  these  funds 
and  what  you  anticipate  doing  in  the  future  with  respect  to  allocating 
the  funds. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  will  adjourn  to  meet  at  10  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  12  o’clock,  the  committee  adjourned  to  meet  the 
following  day,  Tuesday,  August  19,  1958,  at  10  a.  m.) 
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TUESDAY,  AUGUST  19,  1958 

House  of  Representatives, 

Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Agricultural 
Operations  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 

.  I  F  ashing  ton,  D.  C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  call,  at  10  a.  m.,  in  room  1310, 
New  House  Office  Building,  Hon.  W.  R.  Poage  (chairman  of  the 
subcommittee)  presiding. 

Department  of  Agriculture:  Marvin  L.  McLain,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  for  Agricultural  Stabilization;  Walter  C.  Berger,  Administra¬ 
tor,  and  Clarence  L.  Miller,  Associate  Administrator,  Commodity 
Stabilization  Service;  Edward  M.  Shulman,  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  have  Assistant  Secretary  McLain,  and  Mr.  Berger  with  us 
today.  We  would  like  to  go  into  some  of  the  matters  of  how  we 
are  conducting  our  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  McLain,  would  you  come  up  and  bring  whoever  you  like 
with  you. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Miller  gave  us  an  explanation  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Department  on  the  matter  of  barter.  He  gave  us  detailed  infor¬ 
mation  which  was  very  helpful.  I  think  today  it  would  be  especially 
helpful  if  we  could  get  a  clear  outline  of  just  how  the  Department 
goes  about  disposing  of  the  agricultural  surpluses  and  what  the 
individual  needs  to  do  to  participate  in  this  business. 

AVe  know  the  Government  does  not  want  to  monopolize  the  business. 
Chairman  Cooley  was  asking  a  question  which  we  did  not  get  around 
to:  What  a  businessman  should  do  in  order  to  participate  in  this 
export  business  of  surplus  commodities. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  give  us  an  outline  of  how  you  proceed, 
and  then  we  will  determine  how  far  we  want  to  pursue  that  subject. 

Mr.  McLain.  Mr.  Poage,  Mr.  Berger  here  is  in  charge  of  these 
activities.  I  would  like  to  say  before  I  turn  it  over  to  him  that  I 
think  the  record  indicates  in  the  last  couple  of  years,  particularly 
since  we  have  had  Public  Law  480  and  since  we  have  had  a  sales 
department  within  the  organization,  that  we  have  made  tremendous 
strides  in  moving  surplus  commodities.  I  think  the  record  also  shows 
that,  at  the  insistence  partially  of  you  and  your  chairman  and  on 
the  Senate  side  particularly  of  Senator  Aiken,  Senator  Ellender,  and 
Senator  Humphrey,  and  others  we  have  moved  in  the  direction  of  try¬ 
ing  to  channel  our  exports  out  of  the  free  market  with  subsidy-in-kind 
programs.  We  have  done  this  with  wheat.  We  started  that  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  It  has  been  very  popular  with  wheat  growers  as  well  as 
the  people  who  handle  wheat,  including  the  exporters. 
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We  later  moved  into  corn,  feed  grains,  and  cotton,  and  we  are 
currently  reviewing  such  a  program  for  rice. 

Of  course,  the  big  advantage  of  this,  as  we  visualize  it,  is  that  it 
does  two  things.  It  puts  the  operation  back  primarily  in  the  free 
market,  where  I  think  everybody  agrees  it  ought  to  be  and  where  even 
the  charter  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Act  says  it  should 
be,  and,  too,  it  puts  some  buoyancy  into  the  market  price  for  farmers, 
which  in  our  judgment  is  very  important. 

Since  this  change  in  operations  went  into  effect,  of  course  the  big 
end  of  the  export  of  wheat,  for  instance,  has  come  out  of  the  free 
market,  which  means  very  simply  that  all  we  do  is  set  the  subsidy 
rate  each  day  and  the  exporter  or  the  fellow  interested  in  moving 
the  wheat  goes  in  to  the  free  market  and  buys  it.  He  knows  exactly 
at  the  close  of  the  market  each  day  what  the  subsidy  is  to  be,  and 
he  proceeds  to  operate  on  that  basis. 

I  am  sure  you  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  subsidy  we 
pay  is  not  paid  in  cash  but  it  is  paid  in  kind.  This  we  preserve  in 
the  operation  in  order  to  handle  our  inventory  management  because 
obviously,  with  the  tremendous  stocks  we  have,  we  must  have  some 
leeway  to  move  stocks  out  of  our  hands  occasionally  because  of  de¬ 
terioration  or  because  of  needing  change  of  location  and  because  of 
storage  problems.  We  have  had  very  little  complaint  about  the  opera¬ 
tions.  It  has  worked  marvelously,  first  of  all,  because  people  on  the 
Hill  thought  it  ought  to  move  this  way;  second,  the  cooperation  of 
the  trade"  itself ;  and,  third,  the  willingness  of  the  Secretary  and 
others  in  the  Department  to  proceed  vigorously  on  this  basis  because 
we  think  it  is  right  and  better  for  everybody. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  applying  that  to  wheat,  corn,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton.  Anything  else  ?  . 

Mr.  McLain.  We  are  discussing  the  possibility  of  applying  it  to 
rice.  We  have  not  moved  on  it  on  rice. 

Mr.  Poage.  Rice  is  not  now  moving  under  the  subsidy-in-kind 
program  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  That  is  correct,  nor  are  oil  seeds,  I  think,  to  be  accu¬ 
rate.  They  are  the  only  other  ones  I  think  of  that  are  not. 

Mr.  Berger.  We  have  not  had  any  problem  in  oil  seeds.  We  are 
keeping  that  out  of  the  way. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  are  you  moving  rice  ? 

Mr.  Cooley.  You  are  not  really  moving  it,  are  you? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  compared  to  the  inventory  and  the  total  pro¬ 
duction  of  rice,  the  record  has  been  about  as  good  for  rice  as  any 
commodity.  You  can  indicate  here,  Walt,  the  method  that  you  use. 
Currently,  as  I  say,  we  are  in  process  of  reviewing  with  the  trade 
itself  whether  we  could  move  in  the  subsidy-in-kind  direction. 

Mr.  Berger.  I  think,  Mr.  McLain  and  Mr.  Chairman,  rice  is  one 
commodity  in  which  the  Department  has  obtained  the  greatest  bene¬ 
fit,  from  the  title  I  programs  of  any  particular  commodity  I  know  of. 
The  title  I  programs  under  Public  Law  480  have  been  our  greatest 
source  of  sales  for  rice. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  are  talking  about  in  exchange  for  foreign  currency « 

Mr  Berger.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  particular 
commodity  has  had  more  benefit  from  the  title  I,  480,  program  than 
any  other  particular  commodity.  Of  course,  the  delay  we  have  had 
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on  480  is  holding  us  up  some  on  some  commitments  that  we  would  like 
to  have  had  up  to  the  present  time  on  rice  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 

Mr.  P  oage.  You  said  the  delays  we  have  had  on  480.  What  kind 
of  delays  have  we  had  on  480?  You  mean  in  the  passage  of  the  law? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  mean  since  the  1st  of  July  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  No;  even  prior  to  thatf  In  the  Senate  version  of  the 
480  bill  there  was  an  extra  half  billion  which  could  be  used  up  to 
July  1.  That,  of  course,  has  gone  by  the  way. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  never  did  exhaust  the  money  you  had  available, 
though,  did  you? 

Mr.  Berger.  You  will  have  to  talk  to  somebody  from  FAS. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  never  did  exhaust  the  authority  to  use  foreign 
currency,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  am  not  in  FAS.  Somebody  from  FAS  should  answer 
this  particular  question.  I  think  there  are  people  here  who  could 
answer  it.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the  delay  merely  kept  them 
from  going  ahead  and  programing  more  of  it  so  there  would  be  a 
continuity. 

Mr.  I  ’oage.  A  delay  in  making  new  contracts.  Let  us  get  that 
answered  if  there  is  anyone  here  who  can  answer  it.  Did  the  Depart¬ 
ment  exhaust  their  authority  to  purchase  for  foreign  currency  prior 
to  the  1st  day  of  July? 

Mr.  Coolet.  The  last  information  we  had  was  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  about  $200  million. 

Mr.  Patrick  M.  O'Leary  (Assistant  Administrator,  Foreign  Agri¬ 
cultural  Service).  No,  sir,  Mr.  Chairman.  All  of  the  available  title  I 
authorization  was  committed  by  June  30,  with  the  exception  of  some¬ 
where  between  $25  million  and  $30  million.  This  is  no  more  than  a 
safe  reserve  to  have  because  of  the  fact  that  the  authorization  is  in 
terms  of  CCC  cost  and  these  costs  fluctuate.  I  would  not  feel  com¬ 
fortable  with  less  than  this  much  as  a  reserve.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  amount  committed  was  in  excess  of  the  authorization.  Because 
of  the  reimbursement  procedure,  something  over  $4  million  in  excess 
of  the  $4  billion  authorization  was  committed,  and  there  was  left 
about  $30  million,  something  less,  perhaps,  which  I  feel  was  no  more 
than  an  adequate  reserve  to  have. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  say  you  feel  the  $30  million  is  needed  for  the  re¬ 
serve.  You  cannot  have  any  obligations  under  480  except  those  you 
entered  into,  can  you  ? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir.  The  commitments  are  made  in  terms  of 
market  value.  In  other  words,  if  they  spend,  say,  $10  million  agreed 
for  wheat,  depending  on  what  happens  to  the  market  price  and  the 
quantities  that  they  are  able  to  purchase  with  that,  the  CCC  cost  which 
is  charged  against  the  authorization  may  go  up  or  may  go  down.  If 
it  goes  up,  we  would  be  in  excess  of  our  authorization  unless  we  had 
some  reserve  to  cover  the  increase  in  CCC  cost  above  what  we 
originally  estimated. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  follow  it.  If  you  make  an 
agreement  with  Brazil  to  supply  $30  million  worth  of  wheat,  and  the 
agreement  is  to  supply  them  with  $30  million  worth,  of  course  they 
pay  in  cruzeiros  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange  usually.  Although  some¬ 
times  some  of  those  early  contracts  were  not  fixed,  I  understand  now 
all  your  contracts  are  fixed  rate. 
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Mr.  O’Leary.  It  is  usually  the  general  import  rate,  sir,  which  may 
fluctuate  from  day  to  day.  The  problem  we  have  is  that  when  we 
program  $10  million  worth  of  wheat,  this  means  that  that  countiy  can 
buy  $10  million  worth  of  wheat  at  the  market  price  in  this  country. 
This  wheat  is  charged  against  the  congressional  authorization  at 
CCC  investment  cost,  not  at  the  market  price.  So,  at  the  time  we 
make  the  program  we  estimate  that  they  can  buy  X  million  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  at  that  time  we  estimate  what  the  CCC  cost  will  be,  let 
us  say,  $2.12  a  bushel  which  is  charged  against  the  authorization. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  do  not  subsidize  that  wheat  at  that  time. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  No,  sir.  Suppose  then  that  the  market  prices  goes 
down,  Mr.  Poage.  They  will  buy  more  than  the  X  million  bushels  of 
wheat  because  they  buy  their  $10  million  worth.  Each  extra  bushel 
they  buy  because  the  market  price  goes  down  is  that  much  more  per 
bushel  of  CCC  cost  which  is  charged  against  the  authorization. 

Mr.  Poage.  Why  can  you  not  set  aside  the  necessary  number  of 
bushels  of  wheat  the  day  you  enter  into  a  contract  with  somebody 
to  sell  a  certain  amount  of  wheat  in  a  new  area  and  contract  to  sell 
them  a  certain  amount?  Why  do  you  not  set  that  wheat  aside  again 
and  immediately  charge  the  CCC  with  that  much  wheat? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  We  are  not  in  a  position  to  set  the  wheat  aside. 
They  buy  the  wheat  in  the  open  market.  Depending  on  when  they 
buy  it  and  what  the  market  price  is  on  the  day  they  purchase  it,  the 
number  of  bushels  they  buy  will  be  determined.  That  number  of 
bushels  will  determine  the  CCC  cost. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  I  follow  you  now.  You  do  not  put  any  dollar 
limit  on  the  value  of  the  commodity  that  you  are  selling.  You  just 
tell  these  people  that  they  can  go  in  the  market  and  buy  all  they  can 
buy  for  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  It  is  not  a  certain  number  of  bushels  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  No,  sir.  It  is  a  certain  number  of  dollars. 

Mr.  Poage.  All  of  your  early  agreements  were  for  a  certain  number 
of  bushels,  were  they  not  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Only  one,  sir— the  Turkish  agreement,  which  was 
on  a  quantity  basis.  This  is  not  a  very  practical  method  of  operating 
against  a  dollar  authorization.  All  the  rest  of  the  agreements  have 
been  on  a  dollar  basis. 

Mr.  Poage.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Cooley.  May  I  ask  a  question  or  two? 

I  should  like  to  know  to  what  extent  tobacco  has  participated  in 
all  of  these  export  programs.  I  look  at  the  information  I  have  before 
me,  and  the  total  inventories  of  burley  tobacco  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  CCC  is  $12,320,000.  Is  that  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  here  for  a  question?  Do 
you  consider  these  to  be  the  loans  you  have  to  stabilize  local  coopera¬ 
tives?  You  actually  do  not  have  any.  The  CCC  actually  does  not 
own  any  tobacco  as  such,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Only  small  quantities  have  they  ever  owned,  and  that, 
was  where  the  cooperatives  were  not  able  to  handle  particular  types  of 
tobacco. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Right  now,  the  CCC  does  not  actually  own  any 
tobacco  as  such.  They  have  merely  made  loans  to  the  co-ops. 
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Mr.  Miller.  If  we  do,  it  is  in  very  small  quantities. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  bring  out.  This  state¬ 
ment  of  August  6,  1958,  USDA  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Re¬ 
port  of  Price  Support  Commodities,  shows  that  you  have  only 
$12,320,000  invested  in  hurley  tobacco. 

Mr.  Miller.  That,  Mr.  Cooley,  is  part  of  this  Tennessee  Burley 
Association  at  the  present  time.  If  that  is  hurley  tobacco,  then  that 
includes  the  tobacco  which  is  in  controversy  in  Tennessee  and  the  co¬ 
operative  association. 

Mr.  Cooley.  From  this  sheet,  the  Department  has  nothing  actuall}7 
invested  in  flue-cured  tobacco  in  our  area. 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  sir.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cooley.  You  do  have  flue-cured  tobacco  loans. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  correct,  about  500  million  pounds,  as  I  recall; 
burley,  about  290  million  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Watts.  Would  the  chairman  yield  for  a  second  ? 

That  $12  million  you  are  talking  about  in  Tennessee  is  on  loan,  is 
it  not  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  in  the  process  of  taking  that  over. 

Mr.  Watts.  You  have  not  actually  taken  it  over,  have  you? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  have  started  a  replevin  action  on  it  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Watts.  The  last  I  heard  of  it,  you  took  it  over  to  the  Kentucky 
burley  tobacco. 

Air.  Miller.  We  were  unable  to  get  title  to  that  tobacco  in  order  to 
turn  it  over.  So  we  have  had  to  bring  a  replevin  action. 

Mr.  Watts.  A  foreclosure  lien. 

Air.  AIiller.  Yes,  sir. 

Air.  Watts.  In  other  words,  the  only  reason  the  Government  owns 
any  burley  tobacco  is  because  certain  fellows  would  not  live  up  to 
what  the  Government  thought  was  their  contract. 

Air.  AIiller.  That  is  what  our  lawyers  tell  us;  yes,  sir. 

Air.  Cooley.  Going  back  to  flue-cured  tobacco,  is  it  a  fact  or  is  it 
not  a  fact  that  today  the  Government  has  not  sustained  any  substan¬ 
tial  losses  or  any  losses  at  all  on  flue-cured  tobacco  ? 

Air.  AIiller.  On  that  portion.  The  associations  handling  the  loan 
agreement,  namely,  the  stabilization  in  flue-cured  tobacco,  have  not 
sustained  any  losses  on  tobaccos  that  they  have  sold  so  far.  That 
would  be  a  correct  statement. 

Air.  Cooley.  To  sum  it  up,  the  taxpayers  have  not  lost  any  money  on 
the  flue-cured  tobacco  program  up  to  now  ? 

Air.  AIiller.  On  that  portion  which  has  been  sold,  that  is  right. 

Air.  Cooley.  You  have  a  liability  because  you  are  underwriting 
these  loans. 

Air.  AIiller.  We  still  have  500  million  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco, 
approximately,  under  loan  at  the  present  time. 

Air.  Cooley.  A  total  of  about  $355  million. 

Air.  AIiller.  Approximately  that,  yes,  sir. 

Air.  Cooley.  That  brings  me  to  this  question.  In  the  desperate 
plight  that  the  wheat  farmer,  the  cotton  farmer,  and  others  have 
found  themselves,  you  have  subsidized  the  exports  of  wheat,  cotton, 
and  some  other  commodities.  The  information  I  have  is  to  the  effect 
that  80  percent  of  the  CCC  investments  are  in  3  commodities — corn, 
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wheat,  and  cotton — and  75  percent  of  all  your  investments  are  in  two 
commodities — wheat  and  corn.  Is  that  about  right  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  say  that  is  correct,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Is  it  entirely  fair  to  the  tobacco  program  in  relation 
to  other  programs  like  wheat  and  corn  and  cotton  not  to  export  some  of 
our  tobacco  in  order  to  move  it  out  into  the  world  market  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Tobacco  is  essentially  different  from  the  others,  Mr. 
Cooley.  I  would  say  the  first  thing  that  sets  it  apart  is  that  the  pro¬ 
ducers  and  the  tobacco  industry  itself  have  never  for  one  moment 
thought  that  there  should  be  a  subsidy  on  the  export  of  burley  tobacco 
or  flue-cured  tobacco,  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  know.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  they  have  op¬ 
erated  their  ventures  and  corporations  in  a  business-like  manner. 
They  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  they  have  not  sustained  any  losses. 
The  fact  is  that  we  have  accumulated  a  surplus.  If  we  are  to  hold  on 
to  our  world  market  and  at  the  same  time  support  prices  at  home,  it 
seems  to  me  it  is  only  reasonable  for  us  to  expect  some  of  our  tobacco 
to  move  in  the  world  market  under  the  subsidy  program. 

Mr.  Miller.  Tobacco  does  have  the  benefit  of  90  percent  of  parity 
where  the  other  commodities  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Cooley.  It  is  the  only  commodity  in  this  country  that  is  taxed, 
and  it  produces  about  $2  billion  revenue. 

Mr.  Poage.  May  I  point  out  in  that  connection  that  cotton  takes 
about  as  much  cut  in  acreage  or  more  than  any  other  commodity,  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  size.  If  you  take  these  cuts  in  acreage,  you  should  main¬ 
tain  your  sales  price  at  a  higher  level.  Unquestionably  the  only  rea¬ 
son  you  have  been  able  to  maintain  that  price  is  because  you  have 
taken  a  cut  in  acreage.  If  you  had  done  no  more  than  some  of  the 
uncontrolled  crops  have  done,  you  would  not  be  getting  15  cents 
for  your  tobacco,  I  should  think. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  Miller.  At  the  present  time,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  we 
have  been  able  to  maintain  the  high  domestic  price  because  we  have 
reduced  the  acres.  I  shall  not  get  into  the  merits,  of  whether  the 
total  income  has  been  increased  or  decreased,  but  I  think  that  is  a  fair 
statement  to  make. 

Mr.  Poage.  Mr.  Miller,  our  chairman  here  has  pointed  out  that  two 
crops,  wheat  and  corn,  account  for  about  three-fourths  of  our  total 
inventory  investment  at  the  present  time,  but  that  does  not  represent 
a  fair  comparison  of  the  losses  on  these  crops,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  No. 

Mr.  Cooley.  What  percentage  of  losses  have  been  sustained  on  the 
crops  we  are  talking  about?  You  have  lost  a  tremendous  amount  on 
wheat. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooley.  You  have  lost  a  large  amount  on  corn,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Berger.  No.  The  losses  on  corn  have  not  been  anywhere  near 
as  heavy  as  they  have  been  in  wheat. 

Mr.  Cooley.  No,  but  you  have  lost  a  substantial  amount  on  corn, 
have  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  We  have  lost  some  money  on  corn.  We  have  also  lost 
it  on  sorghum  grains,  barley,  and  oats. 

Mr.  Poage.  Where  have  your  biggest  losses  been  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  Dairy  products. 
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Mr.  Berger.  Dairy  products,  and  then  wheat. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  total  losses  have  been  greater  on  uncontrolled  crops 
than  they  have  been  on  any  of  the  controlled  crops. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  you  yield  there? 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  line  of  questioning  Chair¬ 
man  Cooley  brought  up  a  while  ago.  Could  you  tell  me,  say  this  last 
year,  how  many  pounds  of  tobacco  have  been  exported  under  this 
program  ?  Is  this  figure  of  44  million  pounds - 

Mr.  Miller.  Under  Public  Law  480,  Mr.  Matthews?  Yes,  Mr. 
O’Leary  can  give  us  the  answer  to  that  question.  I  would  say  that  is 
approximately  correct. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  We  have  programed  $142  million  worth - 

Mr.  Matthews.  In  just  1  year’s  time,  $142  million  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  It  is  202,258,000  pounds. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Is  that  one  year  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  No,  sir.  That  is  since  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Matthews.  Since  the  beginning  of  Public  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  do  not  imagine  you  gentlemen  can  answer  that 
question  for  this  probably  would  come  in  some  other  department,  but 
I  might  ask  you  to  hazard  a  guess.  At  home  my  farmers  keep  telling 
me  the  trouble  with  their  flue-cured  tobacco,  among  other  things,  is 
that  under  various  foreign  aid  programs  we  are  training  people 
across  the  seas  to  grow  this  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  today  they  are 
capturing  the  world  market,  that  we  are  losing  the  world  market. 

Would  you  hazard  any  opinion,  Mr.  Miller,  as  to  that  statement? 
What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  effect  of  these  foreign  aid  programs, 
technical  assistance  programs,  on  the  foreign  trade  market  of  our 
tobacco? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  ICA  or  other  agencies, 
or  Foreign  Aid  programs  have  developed  tobacco  culture  in  foreign 
countries,  but  by  and  large  most  of  the  present-day  expansion  is  being 
occasioned  by  private  industry.  There  are  a  great  many  people  from 
the  LTniversity  of  North  Carolina — graduates,  young  men — and  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  other  agricultural  colleges  that  have  been 
employed  by  the  British-American  Tobacco  Co.  in  particular.  These 
men,  with  their  knowledge  of  cultural  practices  and  tobacco  have 
been  sent  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  you  think  they  show  this  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  They  certainly  do.  They  show  their  knowledge  and 
know-how,  Congressman  Poage.  They  have  been  installed  in  these 
foreign  countries  working  for  British-American.  I  think  it  is  safe  to 
say  they  are  the  biggest  ones  engaged  in  this  activity  at  the  present 
time  in  developing  that  type  of  tobacco  in  foreign  countries.  There 
is  a  very  good  reason  and  explanation  as  to  why  they  are  able  to  do 
that. 

As  one  Japanese  told  me  about  4  or  5  months  ago,  he  did  not  have 
to  reduce  the  price  of  the  tobacco  he  was  selling  very  much  below 
that  of  the  United  States.  Just  1  cent  and  you  could  sell  it. 

Our  pricing  structure  at  the  present  time  is,  no  doubt  about  it, 
something  which  has  placed  an  umbrella  over  the  activities  of  these 
companies  that  we  are  talking  about  now  and  it  has  provided  them 
with  a  stability  of  market  where  the  producer  in  a  foreign  country 
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has  only  a  fraction  less  indirect  support  than  our  American  producer 
has  for  that  market  in  that  foreign  country. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  brings  me  to  the  point  I  tried  to  make  a  moment 

Why  would  it  not  be  to  the  interest  of  the  American  taxpayer 
and  the  foreign  country  to  meet  that  proposition  and  bring  the  price 
down,  even  if  you  do  sustain  some  losses  ? 

My  idea  is  that  you  can  justify  sustaining  losses  on  tobacco  better 
than  you  can  on  any  other  commodity  because  it  is  such  a  revenue- 
producing  commodity. 

Mr.  Miller.  The  tobacco  farmer,  Mr.  Cooley,  has  always  said  that 
his  program  has  not  cost  the  taxpayer  any  money.  That  is  the 
claim  that  he  has  extolled  and  the  justification  for  90-percent  parity. 
That  feeling  still  permeates  the  tobacco  growers’  mind  and  the  tobacco 
industry.  They  would  rather  sell  at  present  day  markups,  due  to 
our  high  support  prices  and  moving  into  domestic  markets  and  main¬ 
taining,  generally  speaking,  a  steady  level  of  exports,  than  to  attempt 
to  expand  by  any  subsidy  program  that  might  give - 

Mr.  Cooley.  How  have  our  exports  fared  in  recent  years .  Are 
we  losing  out  on  markets  or  are  we  holding  them  ? . 

Mr.  Miller.  Let  us  say  that  we  are  about  holding  on  the  poundage 
quantity,  but  we  are  not  enjoying,  or  participating  in,  the  world 
increased  demand  for  tobacco.  The  increased  demand  in  the  Avorld 
consumption  is  being  absorbed  by  these  companies  that  I  just  men¬ 
tioned  a  moment  ago  in  their  expansion  programs. 

Mr.  Cooley.  How  do  you  explain  this  situation?  Let  us  go  back 

just  a  minute.  ..  m  ,,  . 

Did  we  not  pass  a  supplemental  law  for  you  last  year,  Mr.  VV  atts  ? 

Mr.  Watts.  This  year. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  received  a  telephone  call  a  couple  of  days  ago  and  it 
disturbed  me.  I  want  you  or  someone  to  go  into  it. 

In  South  Carolina  the  farmers  are  actually  cutting  down  the  to¬ 
bacco  stalks  and  curing  them  and  baling  them  and  selling  them  in 
foreign  markets.  The  sale  of  that  tobacco  stalk,  if  it  is  going,  to  find 
its  way  into  cigarettes,  should  be  stopped.  How  may  we  stop  it  with¬ 
out  passing  a  law  ? 

I  am  ready  to  introduce  a  bill  today. 

Mr.  Watts.  The  pure  food  law.  If  they  have  harvested  one  crop 
off  of  it,  certainly  the  pure  food  law  would  prohibit  that,  if  I  interpret 
it  right. 

We  would  say  to  those  farmers,  “If  you  do  that,  you  lose  your  acre¬ 
age  next  year.” 

Is  that  the  construction  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Does  that  law  have  uniform  application  ? 

Mr.  Watts.  Yes. 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Then  I  want  you,  as  the  head  of  the  tobacco  section — 
I  was  going  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Williams. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  think  we  meet  with  you  at  3  o’clock  this  afternoon  to 
discuss  that. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  do  not  want  to  prolong  it  but  it  is  a  terrible  situation 
and  people  are  disturbed  about  the  sale  of  tobacco  stalks. 
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Mr.  Miller.  That  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  very  tragic  situation  if  it  does 
prevail.  It  is  a  further  indication  that  manufacturers  and  farmers — 
let  us  hope,  at  least — are  grasping  on  to  any  situation  or  any  oppor¬ 
tunity  afforded  them  to  stretch  the  utilization  of  tobacco,  whether  it 
be  in  the  form  of  utilization  of  stems  or  what  not,  but  I  hope  they  do 
not  go  to  stalks.  However,  they  might. 

Mr.  Cooley.  They  have  gone  to  stems. 

Mr.  Miller.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Cooley.  They  used  to  give  them  away. 

Mr.  Miller.  Definitely. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Now  they  are  grinding  those  up  and  putting  them  into 
tobacco  products,  When  they  get  into  stalks,  I  cannot  take  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  afraid  this  is  one  of  the  results  of  our  pricing  that 
we  are  having  today. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  think  maybe  some  good  will  come  out  of  this  meeting 
this  afternoon.  I  think  we  should  send  somebody  forthwith  to  South 
Carolina  and  stop  that  sort  of  business. 

Mr.  Watts.  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  I  ’oage.  Sure. 

Mr.  Watts.  Has  the  Department  made  any  study?  You  said  a 
moment  ago  that  it  came  about  as  a  result  of  too  high  a  price  on  the 
tobacco,  but  has  the  Department  made  any  study  as  to  what  price 
domestic  tobacco  would  bring  in  a  foreign  country,  or  should  bring, 
in  order  to  be  competitive  on  the  market  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  we  are  at  the  present  time,  I  do  not  know  that 
we  have  made  a  study  but  a  right  good  analysis.  I  am  not  ready  to 
report  on  the  results  of  that.  The  Department  still  has  it  under 
consideration.  We  are  analyzing  it  at  the  present  time  as  to  about 
what  price. 

Mr.  Watts.  Do  you  think  that  we,  as  farmers  in  this  country,  can 
become  competitive  and  still  realize  a  profit  on  our  operation  with 
labor  in  Africa,  we  will  say?  That  is,  places  like  that  raising 
tobacco  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  still  competitive  with  the  prices  we  are  asking 
today. 

Mr.  Watts.  It  is  quality  that  is  competitive  rather  than  quantity? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right.  There  are  some  other  goods  in  the 
export  market  that  we  can  remain  competitive  on,  or  even  be  a  little 
more  competitive  with,  I  think.  There  is  the  possibility. 

Mr.  Watts.  Does  the  situation  in  hurley  differentiate  itself  consid¬ 
erably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  export  of  flue-cured  is  about  40  percent 
and  burley  about  6  percent? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  true  except  for  the  substitutability  in  different 
types.  I  do  not  think  treatment  could  be  afforded  one  type  that 
would  not  have  profound  effects  on  the  other.  I  do  not  think  you 
could  separate  the  results  of  the  two. 

Mr.  Watts.  I  agree  with  you  that  you  cannot  precipitously  do 
something  with  one  kind  without  it  having  a  corresponding  effect  on 
the  other  type. 

Has  the  Department  ever  given  any  thought  to  additional  quotas 
for  export  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  I  introduced  that  legislation  2  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cooley.  What  do  you  mean  by  “additional  quotas  for  export”  ? 
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Mr.  Watts.  Domestic  quotas  and  export  quotas,  or  additional  allot¬ 
ments. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Do  you  mean  another  A.  and  B.  program  ? 

Mr.  Jennings.  Let  him  answer  the  question.  What  consideration? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes;  this  is  a  domestic  parity  principle  we  are  talking 
about  now.  That  is,  where  you  have  an  allotment  for  a  certain 
commodity,  a  domestic  allotment  for  a  certain  commodity,  and  an 
export  allotment  or  two  levels  of  support.  The  Department  has  not 
looked  with  favor - 

Mr.  Poage.  In  connection  with  this  line  of  questioning,  is  it  true 
that — as  you  have  pointed  out,  if  we  remain  competitive — the  greatest 
thing  in  most  of  these  foreign  countries  in  this  connection  is  their 
own  import  taxes  ?  Do  they  not  discriminate  against  the  importation 
of  tobacco  as  against  foreign  sources  ? 

I  was  in  Brazil  3  weeks  ago  and  I  found  that  they  are  trying  to 
grow  tobacco  down  there.  They  are  not  competitive  with  us  in  pro¬ 
duction,  but  they  have  become  so  by  preventing  the  movement  of 
American  tobacco  in  there.  It  can  only  be  moved  over  high  tariff 
walls. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  suspect  that  because  of  the  susceptibility  of  tobacco 
as  a  revenue-producing  commodity,  you  will  find  more  import  duties 
placed  on  the  movement  of  tobacco  than  almost  any  other  commodity. 

I  think  that  Chairman  Cooley  pointed  that  out  a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  that  not  the  thing  that  goes  farther  toward  prevent¬ 
ing  tobacco  from  being  competitive  in  foreign  markets  than  other 
things  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  would  prefer  to  have  somebody  with  more  author¬ 
ity  on  the  subject  than  I  have  reply.  It  is  one  facet.  Whether  it  is  or 
not,  I  have  not  the  ability  to  say  but  it  is  one  of  the  facets.  Price  is 
always  a  grave  one. 

Mr.  Watts.  The  reason  I  asked  you  that  question  is  because  some¬ 
times  we  have  on  the  Hill  heard  some  rumblings  and  occasionally  you 
fellows  rumble  down  there  in  the  Department  and  we  hear  about  it. 
I  have  been  hearing  some  rumblings  with  reference  to  burley  tobacco 
and  there  might  be  a  proposition  to  place  a  certain  percent  of  the 
burley  quota  at  90  percent  and  a  certain  percent  on  a  lower  scale  of 
support  to  take  care  of  that. 

Mr.  Cooley.  You  never  mentioned  that  program. 

Mr.  Watts.  I  say  I  have  heard  rumblings. 

Mr.  Miller.  That  rumbling  is  the  reaction  to  such  a  proposal  rather 
than  the  proposal  coming  out  of  the  Department. 

We  do  not  look -  ..... 

Mr.  Watts.  If  the  rumblings  get  to  the  boiling  point,  the  point 
where  they  are  too  hot,  there  is  the  possibility  of  threatening  the 
burley  boys  with  an  acreage  cut  when  they  are  in  a  better  position. 
It  was  to  make  it  a  little  more  palatable  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  are  not  advocating  such  a  program  as  that. 

Mr.  Watts.  I  heard  the  rumblings. 

Mr.  Miller.  We  agree  with  the  chairman.  The  vested  parity 
principle  is  one  that  we  have  not  embraced  for  any  commodity  and 
I  do  not  think  we  are  likely  to  embrace  one  for  tobacco. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  know  that  we  got  into  trouble  in  flue-cured  areas 
because  of  the  high-producing  varieties,  the  ones  which  are  not  desir- 
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able.  I  have  maintained  all  along  that  to  be  true,  and  knowing  that 
in  this  stock  you  now  have,  5G9  million  pounds,  a  substantial  part  of 
that  is  not  desirable  tobacco  according  to  the  tobacco  experts,  why 
could  we  not  subsidize  it  and  get  it  out  of  the  warehouses,  storage 
places,  and  put  it  in  the  world  markets  somewhere,  where  it  will  be 
used,  and  improve  this  tobacco  situation  before  we  meet  next  J anuary  ? 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  had  some 
rumblings  in  it,  too,  Mr.  Watts. 

*  *  *  It  Is  suggested  lower  props  are  in  prospect  for  other  major  farm 
commodities.  Mr.  Benson,  in  fact,  will  push  hard  next  year  for  lower  props  on 
other  basic  crops,  such  as  wheat,  tobacco,  and  so  forth  *  *  * 

I  do  not  want  them  to  start  pushing  me  around  this  far  in  advance. 
I  want  to  get  it  straightened  out. 

I  believe  you,  or  somebody  in  the  Department,  should  get  to  work 
on  this.  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  fine  business  manner  in 
which  these  stabilization  programs  have  been  operated,  but  I  do  think 
they  are  a  little  bid  too  conservative  and  they  should  be  a  little  more 
realistic.  We  should  dispose  of  some  of  this  undesirable  tobacco  in 
the  world  markets  and  out  of  storage  warehouses. 

Mr.  Matthews.  I  had  a  bill  which  would  have  done  that  this  year, 
but  I  did  not  press  it. 

Mr.  Cooley.  1  am  sorry  that  you  did  not. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Getting  back  to  this  domestic  two-price  system,  or 
whatever  you  might  like  to  call  it,  does  that  not  give  the  farmer  a 
little  more  freedom  ? 

Mr.  Cooley.  You  take  the  freedom  and  I  will  take  the  control. 

Mr.  Miller.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  lower  price  on  tobacco 
would  move  more  exports. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  was  not  my  question. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  kind  of  approached  it  from  the  back  side. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Miller.  This  proposal  that  you  have,  this  two-price  system 
that  you  propose,  would  afford  more  tobacco  at  a  lower  price  to  be 
exported. 

Mr.  Cooley.  At  the  same  time,  would  it  not  give  the  farmer  the 
opportunity  of  making  the  choice  as  to  which  he  wanted  to  produce, 
or  if  he  wanted  to  put  it  into  the  world  market  it  would  not  reduce 
his  allotment.  If  he  wanted  to  put  in  his  allotment  under  90  percent 
support  prices,  he  might  do  that. 

Mr.  Mili  .er.  I  was  saying  to  that  end  he  could  export  more  tobacco. 
That  is  correct  and  the  ability  to  produce  more  tobacco,  that  amount 
of  tobacco,  would  move  as  a  result  of  reduced  prices.  That  increased 
amount  that  would  move  as  a  result  of  a  lower  price,  he  would  be 
able  to  raise  that  much  more  tobacco. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  introduced  legislation  on  this.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
perfected  but  I  introduced  it  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  the  subject 
and  I  wish  the  Department  would  submit  a  report. 

I  introduced  that,  2  years  ago  and  I  have  not  seen  a  report  forth¬ 
coming.  I  agree  that  I  have  not  pushed  hard  and  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons.  I  wish  that  you  would  give  that  some  consideration. 

With  reference  to  what  the  chairman  was  talking  about,  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  little  better  to  sell  some  of  this  tobacco  that  we  have  rather 
than  permit  the  farmers  to  grind  up  stalks  and  sell  them. 
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I  would  stop  that  stalk  business  as  soon  as  possible. 

Mr.  Watts.  You  should  have  put  the - 

Mr.  Coolet.  It  is  in  there. 

Mr.  Watts.  I  want  to  follow  up  on  what  Mr.  Cooley  said.  I  think 
the  chairman’s  views  coincide  pretty  well  with  mine,  and  everybody 
else’s,  but  I  think  what  he  is  aiming  at  is  that  we  have  these  various 
stocks  on  hand  that  kind  of  throw  us  out  of  balance  for  the  time  being 
where  we  are  holding  production  at  the  present  time  at  just  about  the 
level  of  consumption. 

Mr.  Miller.  A  little  less  in  burley  and  flue-cured. 

Mr.  Watts.  But  we  do  have  some  of  these  stocks  and  some  of  them 
not  too  desirable  in  quality  hanging  over  our  heads. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  chairman  means  to  export  continually  at  a 
low  price,  but  what  would  be  the  Department’s  attitude  since  all  of 
these  stocks  of  tobacco  belong  to  these  cooperatives?  He  could  not 
export  them  at  a  lower  price  without  getting  the  permission  of  the 
various  cooperatives  that  own  them,  unless  you  foreclosed  your  loans 
and  took  them  over  for  export.  If  these  cooperatives  took  a  notion 
to  unload  some  of  that  undesirable  tobacco  at  a  lesser  price  than  the 
price  they  are  holding  them  at  now,  which  is  parity  plus  10  percent 
or  something  like  that - 

Mr.  Miller.  Not  any  specific  markup. 

Mr.  Watts.  What  would  be  the  Department’s  attitude  if  the  various 
cooperatives  decided  it  was  in  the  best  interests  of  tobacco  generally 
to  unload  some  of  these  undesirable  stocks  at  a  lesser  price?  They 
would  have  to  get  your  permission  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  That  is  right.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak  about 
authority. 

Assistant  Secretary  McLain  is  here. 

It  has  been  my  impression  that  as  long  as  tobacco  has  90  percent 
privilege,  that  privilege — this  holding  of  the  CCC  as  to  losses  -was 
one  of  the  justifications  for  the  90  percent  of  parity  concept. 

Mr.  Watts.  I  agree  with  you. 

I  am  asking  you,  is  that  going  to  continue  to  be  your  opinion  even 
though  the  losses  would  be  small  in  comparison  with  the  losses  that, 
have  occurred  on  many  other  crops  and  would  deal  with  temporary 
situations  ? 

We  all  admit  today  that  we  are  producing  just  about  what  we 
need  or  a  little  less  tobacco.  As  happened  in  cotton— I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that— but  they  have  accumulated  quite  large  stocks 
of  cotton  that  do  not  move  too  well.  We  have  certain  types  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco  and  I  wonder  if  the  cooperatives  should  take  a  notion 
to  discount  some  of  that  tobacco  for  world  prices,  or  world  sales— it 
would  have  to  originate  with  the  cooperatives  because  you  do  not  own 
the  tobacco  and  you  would  have  to  take  title  to  it  before — what  would 
be  the  Department’s  attitude  if  they  could  sell  some  of  this  tobacco 
at  slightly  reduced  prices  abroad  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  did  do  that  in  the  case  of  dark-fired  tobacco  on 

several  occasions. 

Mr.  Watts.  Did  you  O.  K.  it  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  Yes,  in  conference  with  those  associations  we  agreed 
that  the  tobacco  could  not  move  at  the  present  price  and  would  not 
move  at  the  present  price.  We  made  that  determination  of  the  quail- 
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tities  involved  since  they  were  relatively  minor.  I  am  talking  now 
in  terms  of  6  million  or  8  million  or  10  million  pounds  at  most  in  any 
1-  or  2-year  period. 

That  would  be  about  10  million  pounds. 

The  Department  agreed  to  go  along  with  such  export  sales  and 
absorb  the  loss.  The  question  I  think  comes  up  as  to  what  is  the  quan¬ 
tity  involved.  We  are  talking  here  in  the  case  of  burley  tobacco,  this 
high-priced  burley  tobacco,  in  terms  of  250  million  or  260  million 
pounds.  In  the  case  of  flue-cured,  I  expect  with  these  discounted  vari¬ 
eties,  about  the  same,  Chairman  Cooley. 

Your  question  there  is  wholly  different  from  the  question  we  faced 
in  dark-fired  tobacco. 

Mr.  Watts.  I  do  not  think  that  you  would  have  to  sell  all  of  the 
burley  tobacco  that  way. 

Mr.  Miller.  I  am  not  saying  that.  However,  it  becomes  a  question 
of  the  quantity  involved  and  it  may  be  250  million  or  275  million. 

Mr.  Jennings.  You  do  have  the  authority  under  the  present  law? 

Mr.  Mili  ,er.  I  presume  we  would  go  ahead  and  absorb  the  losses. 

Mr.  (  'ooley.  Have  you  given  away  any  tobacco  under  the  Public 
Law  480  program  ? 

Mr.  Miller.  We  exchanged  tobacco  for  foreign  currency;  yes,  sir. 
We  reported  a  moment  ago  250  million  pounds. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  202  million  pounds,  I  am  told,  have  moved 
under  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  Jennings.  Not  at  reduced  prices? 

Mr.  Miller.  No,  no.  We  have  also  bartered  tobacco  in  very  limited 
quantities.  It  is  not  because  we  did  not  want  to  barter  tobacco.  We 
did  not  have  applications  to  barter  tobacco. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  try  to  increase 
tobacco  participation  under  Public  Law  480?  You  would  then  get 
away  from  the  idea  that  stabilization  corporation  sustain  any  losses. 
We  exchange  tobacco  for  foreign  currencies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  since  tobacco  farmers  have  done  such  a  good 
job  cooperating  with  the  Government  in  bringing  about  stability 
in  production  and  in  keeping  in  line  with  demand  that  we  should  be 
given  some  consideration  under  the  Public  Law  480  program. 

Mr.  Miller.  Of  course,  the  request  for  purchase  authorizations 
under  Public  Law  480  originate  in  the  recipient  countries.  We  have 
had,  as  Mr.  O'Leary  can  vouch  for,  a  good  many  requests  for  tobacco. 
We  think  that  we  have  given  tobacco  a  pretty  fair  share  of  Public 
Law  480  authorizations. 

I  would  rather  permit  Mr.  O'Leary  to  address  his  remarks  to  that. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Mr.  O’Leary  you  have  not  donated  it?  It  has  all  been 
sold  ? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  It  has  all  been  sold  for  foreign  currency. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  am  not  saying  that  I  have  any  complaints  about 
tobacco  participation  in  the  program,  but  I  am  interested  in  the 
stabilization  carryover  for  flue-cured  tobacco.  I  want  to  see  it  cut 
as  much  as  possible.  I  think  we  shall  step  up  the  tempo  of  our  exports 
of  tobacco  and  not  permit  other  countries  to  take  our  markets  away 
from  us. 

Mr.  Mili  ,er.  The  feeling  that  permeates  the  tobacco  grower’s  mind 
is  that  when  the  CCC  starts  programing  with  a  stepped-up  program 
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of  tobacco  under  Public  Law  480,  or  any  two-priced  system  that  will 
replace  the  dollar  full  value  market  that  they  have  for  tobacco  at 
the  present  time,  that  is  the  thing  I  want  to  impress. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  do  not  want  to  displace  dollar  markets,  but  I  am 
thinking  about  increasing  the  use  of  American  tobacco  in  foreign 
markets 

Mr.  Poage.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  original,  basic  idea  of  the  sales 
thing,  and  I  believe  that  you  now  have  outstanding  under  Public  Law 
480,  or  have  sold  over  $4  billion  worth  of  goods ;  is  that  right  ?  Is 
that  about  it  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes,  sir;  something  over  $4  billion  at  CCC  cost. 

Mr.  Poage.  Something  over  $4  billion  at  CCC  cost  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes,  sir ;  at  market  value,  about  $2.6  billion. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  is  the  value  of  the  purchase  authorizations  that 
have  actually  been  issued  ?  In  other  words,  what  authorizations  have 
you  actually  issued  for  the  movement  of  these  goods  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Practically  all.  There  may  be  one  or  two  which  are 
not  yet  issued  on  some  of  the  3-year  programs,  such  as  Brazil. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  is  the  value  of  the  commodities  that  have  actually 
been  shipped  ?  What  value  of  commodities  have  you  actually  moved 
out  of  the  United  States  under  Public  Law  480  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  About  $2.1  billion. 

Mr.  Poage.  About  one-half  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  No,  sir;  this  is  market  value — $2.1  billion  out  of 
$2.6  billion  has  actually  been  shipped. 

I  am  tailring  about  market  value,  Mr.  Poage.  You  see,  the  $4 
billion  plus  at  CCC  cost  is  about  $2.6  billion  market  value,  and  of 
that  $2.6  billion  market  value,  almost  $2.1  billion  has  been  shipped 


°l  Mr.  Poage.  In  other  words,  you  have  shipped  four-fifths  roughly 
of  the  total? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes,  sir.  W7e  have  somewhere  between  $400  million 
and  $500  million  carryover  now  being  shipped. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  a  better  record  than  I  thought  we  had  and  I  am 
glad  to  hear  it. 

Now  to  get  to  your  sales  force. 

You  have  established  a  sales  manager,  Mr.  Daniel,  and  I  understand 
he  is  ill  and  could  not  be  here  for  that  reason.  We  understand  that. 

He  has  been  in  operation  just  about  a  year,  has  he  not? 

Mr.  Miller.  Longer  than  that,  2  years. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  big  a  force  does  he  have  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  have  to  get  that,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  checked  it  the  other  day  and  it  is  around  27  or  28  men. 

Mr.  Poage.  Where  are  those  men  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  They  are  all  here  in  Washington.  I  am  sorry.  He  has 
1  man  located  in  San  Francisco  and  he  has  1  man  located  in  Rotterdam 
and  1  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  rest  are  all  in  Washington  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  The  rest  are  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Poage.  Just  what  do  these  salesmen  do  here  in  Washington? 
It  is  not  an  outstanding  grain  or  cotton  market.  "What  do  they  do 
lierB  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  They  have  the  responsibility  for  developing  all  of  the 
sales  programs  and  anything  that  has  to  do  with  selling  or  price. 
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They  have  the  responsibility  of  determining  what  is  a  fair  and  equi¬ 
table  price  for  us  to  take  in  our  sales  programs. 

Mr.  Poage.  Does  that  not  mean  that  your  sales  program  is  not  the 
type  of  sales  program  that  some  of  us  had  in  mind  because  the  Texas 
Oil  Co.,  for  instance,  has  salesmen  but  a  very  small  part  of  their  sales 
force  is  in  their  head  office.  Their  salesmen  are  where  the  customers 
are. 

Swift  &  Co.  has  salesmen,  lots  of  them,  but  there  are  very  few  of 
them  in  Chicago,  relatively. 

It  is  true  with  most  private  business  enterprises  that  the  salesmen 
are  generally  where  the  customers  are,  are  tney  not? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  T  oage.  This  is  a  sales  organization  to  sell  abroad  primarily,  as 
I  understand  it.  I  guess  it  sells  at  home,  too  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  hope  was  held  out  that  with  the  establishment  of 
this  sales  organization,  we  would  sell  abroad.  We  have  only  got  one 
man  out  of  that  force  located  abroad ;  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  correct.  He  is  on  the  Sales  Manager  staff, 
Mr.  Chairman.  However,  we  do  have  our  agricultural  attaches  with 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  and  they,  in  turn,  are  always  looking 
for  prospects  of  cash  sales. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  right,  but  I  have  carried  on  a  long-time  cam¬ 
paign  to  try  to  convert  those  people  from  foreign  county  agents  into 
salesmen.  I  think  this  has  been  done  with  some  degree  of  success  and 
I  hope  that  it  has  been  successful.  The  chairman  has  been  interested 
in  that  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  brings  up  this  question :  Who  is  going  to  attend 
the  agricultural  attache  meeting  in  Paris? 

Mr.  Berger.  Mr.  O’Leary  would  have  to  answer  that.  I  am  not  sure 
who  is  attending  it. 

Do  you  have  an  agricultural  attache  meeting  in  Paris  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  A  3-day  meeting;  10th,  lltli,  and  12th  of  September 
in  Paris. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  have  asked  and  arranged  for  some  members  of  our 
tobacco  subcommittee  to  go  to  a  meeting  in  London  sometime  prior 
to  that  time,  and  I  am  also  suggesting  that  they  attend  this  attache 
meeting  in  Paris  so  they  will  have  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  our 
attaches  in  these  European  countries.  Who  is  going  from  here  ? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  The  Administrator,  Mr.  Myers.  I  am  going  and  our 
foreign  trade  promotion  man,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  market  develop¬ 
ment  project  and  trade  fair  activities  will  be  there. 

Mr.  Poage.  Who  is  that?  Foreign  Trade  Development  ? 

Mr.  O'Leary.  James  O.  Howard. 

Mr.  Poage.  Is  he  located  here  ? 

Mr.  O’Le  ary.  Yes.  sir.  It  is  an  administrative  job. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Will  your  man  from  Rotterdam  be  there? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes,  sir.  I  believe  there  will  be  somebody  from  your 
office,  Mr.  Berger. 

Mr.  Berger.  I  am  not  sure  of  it. 

Mr.  Poage.  What  is  the  main  purpose  of  this  meeting  in  Paris? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  The  purpose  of  the  meetings  is  to  gather  the  attaches 
together  periodically  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  market  develop- 
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ment  potentials,  market  situations,  and  related  factors  that  affect  ex¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  to  the  areas  in  which  they  serve. 

Mr.  Poage.  In  other  words,  it  is  primarily  a  sales  meeting? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  It  is  a  marketing  conference ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  want  to  commend  you  on  that  because  I  think  it  should 
be  a  sales  meeting.  I  think  that  is  what  we  are  paying  these  people 
salaries  for,  to  sell  goods.  Certainly,  we  are  not  sending  people  to 
Europe,  of  all  places,  to  tell  people  how  they  can  grow  more  corn  or 
how  they  can  smuggle  some  tobacco  seed  over  there. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  That  is  not  the  function  of  the  agricultural  attache, 
sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  This  is  going  to  be  completely  under  the  control  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  State  Department  is  not  controlling  it  in  any  way  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Poage.  Do  not  let  them  take  control  of  it. 

Mr.  LIoeven.  These  meetings  of  the  agricultural  attaches  are  be¬ 
coming  annual  affairs,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  Berger.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  LIoeven.  I  want  to  say  that  the  agricultural  attaches  are  doing 
a  wonderful  job.  Mr.  Hagen  and  I  were  priviledged  to  meet  with  the 
group  in  Rome  last  year  in  connection  with  the  FAO  meeting  and  I 
found  it  very  worthwhile.  I  think  we  are  moving  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  and  I  like  to  think  these  attaches  of  ours  are  salesmen.  The 
climate  is  much  better  since  we  have  had  the  jurisdiction  transferred 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  although  only  one  man  may  be 
in  Amsterdam  and  a  lot  in  Washington,  the  fact  remains  that  these 
agriculture  attaches  out  in  the  field  are  part  of  that  overall  system 
selling  agricultural  commodities  and  giving  particular  attention  to 
surplus  agricultural  commodities. 

I  think  we  are  doing  a  right  good  job. 

Mr.  Poage.  Just  wliat  authority  do  these  men  have  in  regard  to 
price,  either  the  attache’s  or  Mr.  Daniel’s  staff  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  clear  up  one  thing? 

The  man  in  Amsterdam,  one  of  his  basic  jobs  at  the  present  time  is 
to  help  us  gather  information  on  what  commodities  are  selling  for  in 
the  European  market  so  that  we  can  have  a  guideline  as  to  how  to 
establish  our  subsidies  on  our  feed  grains  and  corn  and  wheat,  or,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  any  other  thing. 

Cotton  is  being  subsidized  in  the  subsidy-in-kind  sales  program  at 
the  present  time. 

He  is  not  an  agricultural  attache  as  such,  but  he  is  attached  to  them 
and  naturally  it  lias  been  worked  out  that  way  from  an  organizational 
standpoint. 

I  think  the  thing  the  committee  should  keep  in  mind  is  that  the 
salesmen  that  we  really  have  in  the  world  market  are  represented  by 
private  trade.  It  is  our  exporters  that  are  out  there  looking  for 
markets  and  they  are  looking  for  every  market  that  they  can  find. 
We  find  that  they  are  looking  all  over  the  world  for  a  place  to  sell 
something  and  it  is  our  job,  in  establishing  these  subsidies,  to  see  that 
our  prices  are  in  line,  so  that  we  are  getting  the  full  world  market  out 
of  these  commodities.  That  is  the  responsibility  that  we  have  and 
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that  is  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time  by  the  sales  manager  and 
his  organization. 

M  r.  Poage.  Let  ns  see  what  you  mean  by  that. 

If  there  is  a  mill  in  Milan,  Italy,  a  cotton  mill,  and  it  must  buy  its 
cotton  somewhere  because  they  do  not  grow  it,  Anderson-Clayton 
and  the  rest  of  the  cotton  firms  are  all  offering  them  cotton  just  as  they 
always  have  done  for  many  years. 

The  Egyptian  firms  are  doing  the  same  thing  as  well  as  the  firms  in 
South  America.  They  are  offering  the  cotton  at  certain  prices  and  the 
Mexicans  are  offering  them  cotton  through  Anderson-Clayton.  They 
are  given  quotations  every  day  and  none  of  your  men  give  them  any 
other  quotations.  They  just  read  the  big  board  the  same  as  everybody 
else  and  none  of  your  men  give  any  special  quotations.  Your  men  are 
doing  the  job  by  telling  that  mill  that  it  can  get  American  cotton? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  Just  as  cheaply  as  they  can  get  Mexican  cotton  or 
Pakistani  cotton. 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  correct. 

M  r.  Poage.  What  you  are  doing  is  to  try  to  make  them  understand, 
if  they  like  American  cotton,  they  can  buy  it  at  tire  world  price? 

Mr.  Berger.  And  keep  us  informed  as  to  what  the  offerings  are. 

Mr.  P  oage.  You  say  that  you  will  see  that  they  buy  it  at  the  world 
price  or  buy  the  cotton  from  us  at  substantially  less  than  the  world 
price,  in  order  that  Pearl  Crisby  can  sell  it  to  that  mill  in  Milan? 

I  should  say,  you  will  let  them  buy  it  from  him  at  considerably  less 
than  your  acquisition  price  in  order  to  sell  it  to  that  mill  in  Milan  at 
the  world  price  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Po  age.  You  have  to  know  just  what  the  competitive  world 
price  is  in  Milan  and  to  know  how  low  you  can  make  that  price  in 
Dallas,  Tex.? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  Now  you  do  not  make  any  differentiation?  You  give 
them  that  much  extra  cotton  and  let  him  sell  it,  which  comes  to  about 
the  same  thing  as  far  as  this  is  concerned?  You  give  him  extra  cotton 
instead  of  selling  it  to  him  at  this  other  price  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  would  just  like  to  say  that  cotton  is  in  a  critical 
situation  and  would  be  in  a  more  critical  condition  had  it  not  been 
for  the  program  that  has  been  set  up  where  the  CCC  moved  some  7.5 
million  bales  of  cotton  in  export  channels  in  the  last  25  months. 

Rice  is  another  commodity  that  depends  largely  on  exports.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  have  to  export  45  percent  of  the  rice  produced  in 
this  country  or  the  rice  farmers  are  out  of  business  completely. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
looked  ahead  and  realized  that  we  were  facing  a  very  serious  problem 
with  respect  to  both  cotton  and  rice  and  have  done  something  about  it. 

I  see  in  this  report  here  that  during  fiscal  year  just  ended  that  you 
had  contracted,  to  move  3,075,000  hundredweight  rice  under  title  1, 
which  is  practically  4  million  hundredweight. 

It  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  the  present  allotment 
of  1,052,000  acres,  to  dispose  of  some  35  million  hundredweight  of 
rice  in  a  year :  is  that  not  about  right  ? 
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Mr.  McLain.  It  would  alter  it  considerably.  It  is  in  the  neigh* 
borhood  of  the  figure  you  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Gathings.  With  this  3,935,000  from  July  1,  1957,  through 
June  30,  1958,  that  is  the  approximate  quantity  that  agreements  have 
been  signed  for  under  480  on  title  I  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  Yes. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  is  the  difference  there  ?  The  difference  there 
would  be  considerable. 

How  much  of  this  rice  would  move  through  regular  commercial 
channels  of  trade  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  do  not  have  those  figures  in  front  of  me  at  the  present 
time,  but  we  have  put  on  a  very  aggressive  sales.program  for  cash  for 
rice.  Possibly  you  are  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  a  slow  program  but 
if  I  remember  rightly,  it  is  moving  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,300,000 
hundredweight. 

Is  there  anybody  here  who  can  give  me  that  figure  ? 

Mr.  Thornburg.  My  name  is  T.  S.  Thornburg  and  I  am  the  Chief, 
Financial  Analysis  Branch,  Fiscal  Division,  CSS,  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Six  and  a  half  million  bags  of  milled  rice  were  disposed  of  in  the 
last  11  months. 

Mr.  Gathings.  A  total  of  about  6y2  million  bags  ? 

Mr.  Thornburg.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Out  of  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Thornburg.  1,100,000  bags  went  into  sales  for  export  for 
dollars. 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  for  the  first  11  months  of  this  past  fiscal  year. 
I  think  I  was  including  the  1,300,000  figure  being  for  the  full  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  Gathings.  The  ricegrower  will  be  cut  back  on  his  acreage — 
since  1953  by  40  percent — had  it  not  been  for  the  passage  of  the  bill 
which  I  hope  will  be  signed  into  law  soon.  He  would  be  cut  back 
45  percent  and  that  would  be  about  85  percent  of  his  total  planned? 

Mr.  Berger.  He  would  have  to  take  another  40  percent  cut. 

Mr.  Gathings.  What  do  you  anticipate  doing  to  move  rice  in  the 
months  ahead  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  We  need  title  I  money.  As  I  said  before,  we  are  held 
up  because  of  title  I  money  and  rice  has  gotten  more  benefit  out  of 
title  I  than  any  other  commodity. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Those  of  us  around  this  table  realize  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  have  a  meetig  at  2:  30  on  that  very  problem. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  think  something  will  be  done  about  that,  as  the 
chairman  said. 

That  leads  to  the  next  question.  Just  how  will  this  money  be  al¬ 
located  with  respect  to  cotton  and  rice  and  wheat  and  corn  and 
tobacco?  Just  what  will  be  used  as  a  criteria  or  guidepost? 

Mr.  Berger.  All  I  could  say,  Congressman,  is  that  I  think  we  have 
done  a  pretty  good  job  of  allocating  it  in  the  past  and  I  think  we 
will  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Gathings.  On  what  basis  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  think  we  will  use  the  same  guidelines  we  have  used 
in  the  past.  One  of  those  is,  What  demand  is  there  for  the  different 
commodities  that  we  can  apply  to  this  ? 
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I  am  not  quite  well  enough  posted  at  this  point  in  regard  to  what 
the  demand  is  for  rice. 

Maybe  Mr.  O’Leary  or  somebody  from  FAS  could  give  an  answer 
to  that. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  I  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  necessary  under  this 
forthcoming  authorization  to  more  or  less  divide  the  funds  up  among 
commodities.  We  were  almost  in  the  position  of  doing  that  last  year 
because  of  the  funds  limitation.  The  funds  limitation  will  not  exist 
this  year,  there  will  be  plenty  of  funds  for  the  programs  and  all  com¬ 
modities  as  I  say.  It  will  be  programed  as  it  was  during  the  first  3 
years  of  the  program,  on  this  basis  of  the  surplus  position  of  the 
various  commodities  and  on  the  basis  of  the  outlets  abroad  available 
for  moving  commodities  under  the  program. 

Mr.  Poaoe.  Would  you  yield  at  this  point  and  let  me  make  a  com¬ 
ment  and  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Gathings.  Yes. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  think  nobody  grows  rice  in  my  district  but  I  was 
always  taught  that  a  large  part  of  the  people  that  eat  rice — and  I  was 
always  led  to  believe — are  people  who  are  in  the  greatest  need  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  who  need  food  probabty  more  than  any  other  people 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  they  could  get  it,  that  is. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  tremendous  demand  for  rice  and  the  United 
States  produces  a  very  small  portion  of  the  rice  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Gathings.  Two  percent. 

Mr.  Poage.  Certainly,  the  rest  of  the  world  would  eat  up  all  of  the 
rice  that  we  produce  and  3  or  4  times  as  much  as  we  produce  and  still 
have  a  starvation  diet  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  people.  Certainly, 
some  of  those  people  and  some  of  those  governments  are  willing  to 
put  printing  presses  running  to  give  us  some  fancy  paper  in  exchange 
for  that  rice. 

Are  we  to  understand  that  nobody  wants  to  buy  this  rice  under 
480? 

Mr.  McLain.  I  do  not  think  so.  Mr.  O'Leary  did  not  say  that.  He 
said  that  this  would  move  pretty  rapidly  after - 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  what  I  understood.  There  was  a  big  demand 
for  this  rice  and  people  would  like  to  buy  it  if  they  could  spend  their 
own  currencies  for  it. 

Then  the  question  arises,  Why  is  it  not  probably  the  easiest  of  all 
our  surplus  commodities  to  dispose  of  ? 

Obviously,  a  greater  demand  exists  in  the  world  and  there  is  a  very 
large  demand  in  the  world  today  and  a  very  small  supply,  relatively, 
in  the  United  States. 

Why  is  there  not  a  demand  for  our  little  handful  of  rice  on  the 
world  market,  more  than  anything  else  we  produce? 

Mr.  Berger.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stated  earlier  in  discussion  that  rice 
was  the  one  commodity  that  got  more  benefit  out  of  title  I  commodity 
program  than  any  other  commodity. 

Air.  Poage.  I  lcnow  that  you  stated  that. 

Mr.  Berger.  It  has  been  a  great  help. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  that  you  stated  that,  but  we  are  still  producing 
only  2  percent  of  the  world’s  rice  and  we  are  eating  about  half  of  it  at 
home,  are  we  not? 
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Mr.  Berger.  That  is  approximately  correct. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  leaves  us  less  than  1  percent  of  the  world’s  rice  to 
move  in  the  world  market. 

You  have  not  sold  half  of  that  1  percent,  have  you  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  answer  you.  I  have  not 
looked  at  those  figures  recently  and  I  would  not  he  able  to  answer,  but 
we  can  put  it  in  the  record, 

Mr.  Poage.  I  am  roughly  correct,  am  I  not  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  am  not  sure  of  that.  I  thought  the  rice  was  moving 
much  better  and  there  was  a  better  demand  for  rice  than  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  If  there  w7as  that  demand  for  rice,  then  you  would  not 
have  the  surplus  and  you  would  not  have  to  require  the  cut  in  acreage 
of  another  40  or  45  percent  ? 

Obviously,  it  is  not  moving  because  you  were  piling  up  such  a  sur¬ 
plus  and  announced  that  you  were  going  to  have  to  cut  production  of 
rice  by  another  45  percent  in  acreage;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  think  the  reference  that  the  Congressman  has  was 
that  without  title  I,  our  producers  would  have  to  cut  back. 

Mr.  Poage.  Without  the  law.  We  had  the  title  I  programs.  We 
had  them  all  last  year  and  the  year  before,  and  the  year  before  that. 

In  spite  of  that,  the  Secretary  told  the  ricegrowers  that  unless  we 
changed  the  law  we  were  going  to  have  to  take  a  cut  of  another  45 
percent. 

Mr.  Gathings.  652,000  and  900,000  acres. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  because  we  were  building  up  such  a  surplus  of 
rice  production. 

Mr.  Thompson.  That  news  to  the  rice  producers  is  not  new. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Thompson.  It  was  known  last  spring. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  know  it  was  and  that  is  what  I  am  talking  about,  Mr. 
Thompson.  I  realize  it  was.  It  was  known  then  and  it  was  true 
because  we  were  not  moving  the  rice. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Poage.  Had  we  been  moving  the  rice  we  would  not  have  had 
such  surplus  and  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  to  take  these  acreage 
cuts.  Consequently  we  obviously  could  not  have  moved  more  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  world’s  rice. 

If  we  sell  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  world’s  cotton  we 
sell  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  world’s  wheat;  we  sell  more 
than  one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  world’s  tobacco,  and  of  almost  every 
other  commodity. 

Plere  is  a  little  bitty  commodity  that  is  relatively  small  in  the 
United  States  for  which  it  is  admitted  there  is  the  greatest  demand 
of  any  food  product  in  the  world.  There  is  a  greater  demand  for 
rice  than  for  wheat.  There  is  no  commodity  which  the  worldwide 
demand  that  rice  has,  and  yet  we  cannot  sell  it.  We  cannot  sell  it 
for  local  currency. 

I  realize  those  people  are  desperate  and  they  cannot  pay  dollars,  but 
why  can’t  you  sell  it  for  local  currency,  Mr.  Berger  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  thought  we  were  selling  it  for  local  currency  to  the 
extent  of  our  funds. 

Mr.  Poage.  You  obviously  have  not  or  you  would  not  have  the 
surpluses. 
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Mr.  Berger.  I  was  under  the  impression  whatever  rice  we  have  is 
pretty  well  programed. 

Mr.  Poage.  Then,  how  in  the  world  was  it  necessary  for  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  make  these  tremendous  acreage  cuts? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  cannot  answer  that  one. 

Mr.  McLain.  The  rice  people  themselves,  Mr.  Carter,  from  your 
State,  Mr.  Gathings,  was  the  first  to  admit  some  time  ago  in  1956 
or  1957  that  the  rice  industry,  because  of  the  point  you  raise,  Mr. 
Poage,  because  of  destitute  conditions  of  those  who  use  rice,  the  only 
way  the  rice  program  can  be  continued  is  to  continue  to  use  480  in 
a  vigorous  way.  Several  others  said  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  O’Leary  indicated  that  with  these  new  funds  there  will  be 
ample  funds  to  move  out  in  the  direction  of  expanding  these  markets 
with  title  I  funds.  We  did  it  2  years  ago,  and  until  the  funds  begin 
to  get  down  to  where  we  had  to  prorate  them  fairly  between  all 
commodities  and  put  a  limitation  on  them,  that  condition  existed. 

Now,  we  will  get  the  funds  and  will  be  off  again  and  in  my  judgment 
move  this  rice  wherever  there  is  demand  for  it.  Mr.  O'Leary  said 
that. 

Mr.  Poage.  When  did  you  put  limitations  on  these  funds? 

Mr.  McLain.  The  exact  timing  can  be  answered  better  by  Mr. 
O'Leary.  This  was  last  fall,  was  it  not?  It  was  some  time  during 
the  year  when  we  knew  that  because  of  the  terrific  demand  we  had 
had  we  had  to  be  careful  how  we  used  the  rest  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  I  \>age.  Could  Mr.  O’Leary  tie  it  down  more  definitely  as  to 
when  we  put  a  limitation  upon  the  funds  by  commodities? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  There  never  was  a  strict  apportionment  of  funds 
among  the  commodities. 

However,  as  you  know,  several  commodities  were  in  trouble  from 
a  surplus  standpoint.  Feed  grains  had  to  be  pushed.  Wheat, 
of  course,  always  is  a  commodity  which  is  greatly  in  demand.  We 
did  not  overemphasize  wheat  and  do  not  have  to  because  this  is  the 
main  commodity  that  most  of  the  buying  countries  want. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  have  had  information,  I  don’t  know’  how  reliable 
it  is,  to  the  effect  that  you  emphasized  wheat  to  the  exclusion  of 
rice.  People  were  trying  to  buy  rice  and  you  pushed  them  aside  and 
said  you  could  not  let  them  have  the  rice  but  would  give  them  the 
wheat. 

That  came  out  in  some  of  our  hearings. 

I  had  been  told  that  had  you  pushed  rice  into  the  world  market, 
as  Mr.  Poage  indicated  he  thought  you  should  have,  we  wTould  not 
be  in  this  situation  now. 

I  am  not  blaming  you  or  anybody  else,  but  I  am  telling  you  what 
came  to  me. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  The  only  case  I  can  think  of  where  you  might  have 
heard  this  would  be  in  the  case  of  India. 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  was  one. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  The  requirements  India  had  were  so  tremendous  you 
could  not  even  begin  to  think  of  taking  care  of  that  demand  and  that 
requirement  with  rice. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  much  w’heat  did  you  send  India  last  year? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  About  3%  million  tons  under  the  3-year  agreement. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  much  rice  did  you  send  during  the  same  period  ? 
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Is  3  million  tons  90  million  bushels? 

Mr.  Berger.  Approximately  that. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  $26  million  worth  of  rice  to  India. 

Mr.  Poage.  Relate  that  to  the  same  thing  you  related  wheat  to. 
How  many  tons  or  dollars  was  that? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  About  200,000  tons.  About  4i/2  million  bags. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  how  many  tons  of  wheat? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Over  3  million. 

Mr.  Poage.  That  is  about  1  to  15.  It  sounds  fair.  I  don  t  lmow. 
Mr.  O’Leary.  Rice  was  moving  to  count  ries  such  as  Indonesia,  also. 
Mr.  Poage.  Wheat  also  was  moving  in  such  countries  as  Brazil,  I 


know. 

Mr.  O’Leary.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Poage.  So  I  don’t  know  whether  that  is  a  fair  ratio  or  not. 
I  am  not  trying  to  say  it  is  or  is  not.  I  wondered  how  much  you  were 
moving  there. 

Maybe  we  can  get  it  clearly  from  another  angle. 

What  percentage  of  the  1957  wheat  crop  did  you  export  under 
subsidy?  Every  bushel  you  sent  from  the  United  States  went  under 
subsidy,  I  know  that,  but  what  percentage  of  the  wheat  crop  did 
you  export?  Roughly  half,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Total  exports  a  little  less  than  half,  about  400  million 
bushels.  Production  was  nearly  a  billion,  I  think. 

Mr.  McLain.  A  little  over  900  million  last  year. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  many  were  the  exports  ? 

Mr.  O’Leary.  Four  hundred  million  bushels  were  total  exports. 

air.  Poage.  A  little  less  than  half,  about  45  percent. 

air.  O’Leary.  That  is  right. 

air.  Poage.  As  to  rice  crop,  what  percentage  of  that  did  you  export, 
and  I  know  that  was  all  susbidy. 

air.  O’Leary.  About  30  percent  of  rice  production  for  the  4-year 
period  moved  under  the  title  I  program.  Total  rice  exports  were 


about - 

air.  Poage.  Did  anybody  buy  them  with  dollars  ? 

air.  Berger.  About  1,900,000  in  11  months. 

air.  Poage.  aiost  of  that  went  to  Cuba  ? 

air.  Berger.  Yes,  and  many  other  countries  of  the  world. 

air.  Poage.  Did  you  pay  a  subsidy  on  that  ? 

air.  Berger.  In  Cuba  we  are  selling  at  the  regular  price,  so  I  do 
not  believe  that  is  included. 

Mr.  McLain.  Anything  that  went  anywhere  else  other  than  Cuba 
was  all  subsidized  and  the  world  price  is  much  less  than  ours,  and 

has  been.  _  . 

air.  Poage.  How  did  you  pay  that  subsidy  ?  How  did  you  work  it  ? 
You  simply  sold  it  to  somebody  at  less  than  actual  cost  ? 
air.  Berger.  That  is  right. 

air.  Poage.  You  sold  it  to  an  American  exporter  or  to  a  Cuban 
firm?  With  whom  did  you  deal?  ... 

air.  Berger.  An  American  exporter  handled  it  on  a  competitive  bid 

basis. 

Mr.  Poage.  And  you  were  able  to  sell  it  there  because  the  export 
law  allowed  you  to  sell  it  at  that  price  ? 
air.  Berger.  That  is  right. 
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Mr.  Poage.  About  how  much  below  the  American  market  is  the 
world  market  ?  Would  you  say  one-half  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  I  would  think  it  would  be  all  of  that.  It  is  about  one- 
half. 

Mr.  Poage.  How  about  wheat  ? 

Mr.  Berger.  Year  before  last  it  was  nearly  80  cents  per  bushel  but 
at  the  present  time  it  is  about  CO.  Support  price  has  been  a  little 
lower. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Getting  away  from  rice  for  a  moment  to  ask  a  general 
question : 

I  have  information  to  the  effect  that  American  businessmen 
who  want  to  do  business  in  world  markets  and  to  be  of  some  assis¬ 
tance  in  disposing  of  our  surplus  commodities  have  encountered  con¬ 
siderable  difficulty  in  trying  to  transact  business  in  world  markets 
with  the  armed  services. 

When  a  man  comes  to  me  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  tells  me 
that  lie  has  a  prospect  for  exporting  some  of  our  surplus  commodities 
to  some  foreign  countries,  and  wants  to  get  prices  and  quantities  and 
conditions  and  terms  and  all  that,  to  whom  shall  I  direct  my  questions? 

Mr.  Berger.  Write  to  our  sales  manager’s  office.  That  is  what  they 
are  there  for.  Every  sales  announcement  is  made  public.  The  man 
can  get  on  the  mailing  list  so  he  will  receive  every  sales  announcement 
that  comes  out  of  our  office.  It  gives  him  full  instructions  as  to 
where  to  place  his  bids,  when  and  how.  That  is  public  information. 

Mr.  Cooley,  lie  may  ascertain  the  commodities  that  are  available, 
and  prices  at  which  they  are  available? 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McLain.  We  put  out  a  monthly  list,  and  then  we  have  a 
daily  release.  This  is  a  complaint  we  never  hear,  Mr.  Cooley. 

If  you  have  anybody  like  that  who  does  not  understand  how  this 
thing  works  send  them  down,  and  we  will  inform  them  pretty  fast. 

Mr.  Cooley.  A  man  talked  to  me  about  it  and  did  not  know  how 
to  start. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  took  the  witness  from  Mr.  Gathings. 

Mr.  Gathings,  you  may  proceed. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  did  a  splendid  job,  and  I  appreciate  the  ques¬ 
tions  you  asked. 

I  wish  you  would  give  us  an  explanation  of  this  payment-in-kind 
program  for  rice  which  is  being  anticipated. 

Mr.  McLain.  We  have  not  finalized  it  as  yet,  Mr.  Gathings.  Senator 
Ellender  was  anxious  to  have  this  kind  of  program  launched  because 
he  had  some  people  in  the  business  who  thought  it  should  be,  and  he  was 
strong  for  it  in  wheat  and  other  commodities. 

We  followed  a  policy  in  the  Department  which  I  think  this  com¬ 
mittee  would  agree  with.  We  do  not  launch  off  on  a  program  like  this 
unless  we  have  had  the  trade  and  the  producer  groups  pretty  well  in 
agreement  on  what  we  will  do. 

Mr.  Gathings.  You  called  them  in  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  recall. 

Mr.  Mcl  jAin.  Yes.  We  are  running  into  some  problems  on  rice  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  have  unanimity  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  thing  should  be 
handled.  We  are  still  struggling  with  it  and  hope  eventually  to  get  it 
worked  out. 
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Mr.  Gathings.  You  think  you  will  call  them  back  before  it  is 
finalized  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Berger.  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  give  Mr.  McLain  a  report. 
In  my  office  within  my  shop  we  had  a  discussion  on  it  recently  which 
I  have  not  been  able  to  tell  Mr.  McLain  about. 

There  is  enough  opposition  to  the  program  as  proposed  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  so  we  cannot  move  forward  with  the  subsidy-in-kind  program 
on  rice  until  we  have  not  only  one  but  several  more  meetings  on  the 
program  for  rice. 

We  thought  it  would  be  a  simple  program  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
complications. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  know  some  of  the  problems. 

Mr.  Berger.  We  are  at  the  point  where  it  will  take  us  some  time  to 
work  it  out.  We  are  simply  not  ready  to  make  any  announcement 
until  we  are  satisfied  that  the  industry  feels  this  can  work. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  desire  whatever  to  inject 
any  critical  note  to  this  meeting.  I  think  it  has  been  very  construc¬ 
tive.  I  think  it  will  lead  to  an  end  perhaps  to  many  of  the  mis- 
undestandings  in  the  future,  particularly  if  we  continue  to  have  these 
hearings,  meetings,  or  conferences,  whatever  you  want  to  call  them, 
between  the  Congress  and  those  who  administer  480. 

Mr.  Poage.  The  Chair  will  adjourn  this  meeting  subject  to  call  of 
the  Chair  with  the  idea  you  will  probably  want  to  have  one  or  more 
such  meetings  during  the  fall. 

Mr.  Thompson.  And  by  all  means  next  season. 

I  have  no  desire  to  inject  any  critical  note,  and  the  fact  I  have  not 
done  so  in  the  past  certainly  should  demonstrate  that. 

However,  Mr.  Gathings  and  others  in  the  Rice  Subcommittee  heard 
some  months  ago  that  the  surplus  figures  which  would  come  up  at  the 
end  of  the  year  were  artificially  set.  By  that  I  mean  that  had  the 
export  program  been  continued  as  it  was  then  going,  by  this  time  of 
the  year,  the  first  of  August,  there  would  have  been  no  surplus  of 
rice. 

When  that  time  has  arrived,  then  in  setting  the  support  figures 
for  next  year,  the  acreages,  and  so  forth,  the  escalator  clause  would 
have  been  invoked  and  the  support  price  would  have  gone  up  to  80- 
plus  percent. 

Mr.  Gathings.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thompson.  The  figures  that  were  sent  over  from  the  office  of 
the  people  who  gathered  the  figures,  the  office  of  the  people  who  set  the 
surplus,  indicated  that  there  would  be  apparently  healthy  exports  in 
the  coming  year  and  that  would  continue  the  higher  supports,  and 
so  forth  and  so  on. 

At  any  rate,  those  figures  were  sent  back  across  the  street  with 
instructions  to  bring  them  out  to  show  that  there  should  be  no  more 
than  a  75  percent  price  support  during  the  next  year. 

That  information  came  to  us  first  from  the  industry,  and  the  in¬ 
dustry,  incidentally,  is  a  rather  tightly  knit  industry.  Each  segment 
of  it  knows  what  the  other  segment  is  doing  and  you  can  put  in  a  half 
dozen  phone  calls  in  the  Rice  Belt  and  find  out  what  the  industry 
thinks. 
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If  you  recall,  Mr.  Gathings,  you  and  I  did  not  think  the  manipula¬ 
tion  would  take  place,  and  we  held  a  series  of  hearings  here  in  this 
room  and  some  down  the  hall,  and  finally  convinced  ourselves  that  it 
was  true,  that  such  maneuvering  had  gone  on. 

You  will  remember  our  conferences  on  the  subject  when  we  decided 
that  rather  than  to  recriminate  and  stir  up  friction,  and  so  forth  and 
so  on,  we  should  charge  this  off  to  experience,  but  that  we  should  be 
very  careful  in  the  coming  year  and  the  coming  years  to  see  that 
nothing  of  the  kind  will  take  place  again.  It  was  then  we  recom¬ 
mended  a  watchdog  committee  to  prevent  exactly  such  a  thing  as  we 
discovered  going  on. 

I  am  more  and  more  convinced  now  that  such  a  thing  is  necessary, 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  welcomed  by  the  Department.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  has  no  more  desire  for  misunderstanding  than  we  have. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  act  for  and  perhaps  between  the  Depart¬ 
ment  and  our  rice  producers  and  the  total  rice  industry. 

I  think  it  could  best  be  done  by  such  a  thing  as  this. 

I  am  interested,  as  you  are,  Mr.  Gathings,  in  the  future  and  not 
with  recriminations  over  what  might  have  happened  that  we  did  not 
approve  of  in  the  past.  However,  there  is  a  world  shortage  of  rice 
coming  up  this  year.  Let  us  correct  the  record — we  produce  3  per¬ 
cent,  as  I  understand  it,  rather  than  2. 

Mr.  Berger.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Thompson.  But  out  of  whatever  we  produce  there  is  bound 
to  come  rice  that  will  be  terribly  needed  in  the  Far  East  where  it 
normally  will  be  produced  this  year,  and  where  friends  of  ours,  people 
we  would  like  to  have  as  friends,  will  depend  on  it.  I  would  like  to 
be  in  a  position  to  meet  that  demand. 

Incidentally,  if  you  recall,  we  found,  when  we  were  investigating 
to  see  whether  the  surplus  we  would  have  at  the  beginning  of  this 
present  crop  year,  the  first  of  August,  that  surplus  was  artificially 
fixed.  We  inquired  of  the  State  Department  and  found  out  they  had 
orders  for  every  pound  of  rice  that  was  in  surplus  in  this  country. 

Those  things  we  would  like  to  prevent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  remarks  of  mine  are  not  said  with  any  idea 
of  criticism  but  to  substantiate  the  recommendation  I  made  to  you 
and  Mr.  Cooley  that  we  certainly  do  need  for  the  protection  of  all 
concerned  the  regularly  functioning  watchdog  committee.  This  may 
be  it;  I  don’t  know. 

Mr.  Gathings.  I  want  to  thank  you  and  Mr.  Cooley  for  looking 
into  this  matter  and  into  the  entire  program. 

Mr.  Cooley.  I  should  like  to  make  one  observation ;  I  do  not  believe 
Mr.  Thompson  is  responsible  for  the  charge  himself,  but  he  speaks  with 
a  very  soft  voice.  However,  he  has  laid  down  a  very  grave  indictment 
against  somebody  in  that  Department. 

Mr.  McLain.  T  have  the  very  highest  regard  for  Congressman 
Thompson  and  Congressman  Gathings.  When  these  subcommittee 
hearings  were  conducted  on  rice  and  this  question  was  raised,  I  think 
what  Mr.  Poage  has  earlier  said  and  what  Mr.  Thompson  indicates 
here,  that  probably  we  could  have  found  an  outlet  for  much  more  rice 
to  move  than  actually  did  move,  I  personally  do  not  object  to  a  watch¬ 
dog  committee  anywhere,  looking  into  how  these  funds  are  used  as 
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between  commodities.  I  think  again,  as  I  told  Mr.  Thompson  at  the 
time  of  these  hearings,  if  you  took  total  funds  spent  for  rice  and  com¬ 
pared  it  with  any  other  of  the  basic  commodities  under  480,  title  I, 
you  will  find  rice  has  fared  about  as  well  or  better  than  any  of  the 
other  commodities. 

While  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Gathings  have  particular  interest  in 
rice,  Mr.  Cooley  has  an  interest  in  tobacco,  and  Mr.  Poage  has  an  in¬ 
terest  in  cotton  and  wheat,  we  have  to  look  at  this  on  the  basis  of  what 
is  fair  and  equitable  to  all  commodities. 

Granted,  if  one  commodity,  because  there  was  a  demand  for  it,  could 
take  more  than  their  share  of  the  funds,  I  am  sure  if  I  were  a  Congress¬ 
man  representing  that  district  I  might  be  very  happy  about  doing  it, 
but  we  have  to  look  at  this  from  the  overall  situation. 

Mr.  Cooley.  Looking  at  it  from  the  overall  situation,  you  haven’t 
a  dime  invested  in  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  yet  in  this  sheet  you  carry 
$355  million,  and  you  treat  that  as  if  the  Government  had  it  in  the 
inventory.  That  is  the  thing  I  do  not  like  about  it. 

I  think  you  are  justified  in  stepping  in  and  helping  out  in  the  to¬ 
bacco  situation  because  you  do  not  have  any  loss. 

Mr.  McLain.  You  are  illustrating  just  what  I  have  been  saying. 
We  have  this  expression  from  the  wheat  people,  we  have  it  from  the 
commodities  that  are  not  basic  commodities,  and  they  cannot  under¬ 
stand  why  large  sums  of  this  money  cannot  be  used  for  their  com¬ 
modity  ;  the  oil  people,  for  instance. 

It  is  a  difficult  problem  to  sit  on  top  of.  These  FAS  boys  have- 
real  problems  and  we  have  to  share  it  in  my  end  of  the  shop. 

Personally  I  do  not  object  to  having  a  watchdog  committee  to  look 
at  it.  Maybe  if  they  looked  at  it  they  might  be  happier  about  what 
we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Thompson.  I  wouldn’t  be  a  bit  surprised. 

Mr.  Poage.  I  understand  every  one  of  these  subcommittees  is 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  on  its  own  watchdog 
activities  for  their  own  commodities.  We  are  here  just  to  try  to  find 
out  what  is  being  done  in  the  field  of  foreign  operations.  Rice  pres¬ 
ently  is  armed  with  all  the  power  it  needs  to  look  after  its  own 
troubles,  wheat  the  same  way,  feed  grains  the  same  way,  and  every 
one  of  these  commodities. 

Is  that  right,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Cooley.  That  is  right.  Under  the  reorganization  bill  we  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  doing  just  that. 

Mr.  Poage.  We  don’t  need  a  new  or  special  committee. 

Mr.  McLain.  I  think  you  are  doing  a  pretty  good  job  of  watching, 
Mr.  Poage. 

Mr.  Thompson.  As  I  said,  we  were  interested  in  the  future. 

At  one  of  these  meetings  called  for  the  purpose  of  going  further 
into  the  background  of  the  480  operations,  somebody  had  an  inspi¬ 
ration  and  submitted  to  Mr.  McLain  what  then  was  called  the  $64,000 
question. 

Would  the  Department  accept  the  elimination  of  the  escalator 
clause,  plus  3  years  at  75  percent  support,  no  lower  than  75  percent, 
plus  a  3-year  freeze  on  acreage,  a  3-year  floor  on  acreage  at  this  year’s 
figure? 
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We  left  the  meeting;  feeling  we  had  all  agreed  on  that  formula 
for  rice.  That  is  pretty  close  to  what  we  have  today,  I  hope,  on  the 
President’s  desk  or  on  the  way  back. 

Mr.  MoLain.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Thompson.  Had  we  not  come  to  that  very  satisfactory  out¬ 
look,  then  1  think  we  would  have  explored  this  situation  brought  to 
your  attention  now. 

1  might  point  this  out  to  you,  and  it  might  have  a  bearing: 

The  percentage  of  rice  participation  in  the  program  from  July 
1  of  1954  to  J une  30, 1958,  was  7.8  percent. 

For  the  first  (5  months  of  this  year  it  dropped  to  3  percent,  which 
indicates  there  was  a  sudden  falling  off  of  business  in  rice. 

Mr.  Poaok.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  this:  If  Congress  works  out  an 
agreement  with  the  Senate  and  it  becomes  law,  and  we  anticipate 
it  will  in  the  near  future,  extending  480  under  substantially  the 
terms  now  outlined  in  the  two  bills,  that  the  Department  will  have 
the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on  a  foreign  operation  and  any  of  these 
commodities  may  expect,  at  least  within  the  immediate  foreseeable 
future,  to  have  the  Department  selling  all  of  the  quantities  they 
can  find  markets  for  ? 

Mr.  McLain.  I  guarantee  you  we  will  use  the  funds  as  rapidly 
and  as  effectively  as  we  can. 

Mr.  M  VTTimws.  One  final  observation,  Mr.  Chairman,  saying  it 
not  as  effectively  as  our  chairman,  Mr.  Cooley,  said — I  hope  some 
of  those  funds  will  go  to  supporting  Hue-cured  tobacco. 

Mr.  Poage.  Thank  you  all  for  your  appearance. 
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Rep.  Abemethy  introduced  H.  R.  96lU  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Print  of  bill  as  introduced. 

Rep.  Abernethy  discussed  H.  R,  96llu 

Sens.  Schoeppel,  Young,  Aiken,  Mundt,  and  Thye  in¬ 
troduced  9.  3039  which  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee.  Print  of  bill 
as  introduced. 

Senate  committee  ordered  S.  3039  reported. 

Senate  committee  reported  S.  3039  with  amendments. 
Senate  report  No.  1323*  Print  of  bill  and  report. 

Senate  committee  reported  (during  adjournment) 

S.  3U20,  an  original  bill.  Senate  Report  No.  1357. 
Print  of  bill  and  report# 

Digest  of  S.  3U20  as  reported. 

Senate  made  S.  3^20  its  unfinished  business. 

Senate  continued  S.  3U20  as  its  unfinished  business. 
Sens.  Aiken  and  Case,  S.  Dak.,  submitted  amendments 
to  be  proposed  to  this  bill. 

Senate  began  debate  on  S.  3il20. 

Sen.  Martin  submitted  a  proposed  amendment. 

Senate  continued  debate  on  S.  3^20. 

Senate  passed  S.  3^20  with  amendments. 

S.  3^20  was  referred  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Print  of  bill  as  referred. 

Rep.  Cooley  introduced  H.  R.  1295U  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Print  of  bill 
as  introduced. 

House  committee  reported  H.R.  1295U  without  amendment 
H.  Report  No0  1939.  Print  of  bill  and  report,, 
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July 
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1958 
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Aug. 
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Aug. 
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Aug. 
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6, 

1958 

House  Rules  Committee  granted  rule  for  consider¬ 
ation  of  H.  R,  1295U.  H,  Res.  609  and  H.  Report 
No.  2008.  Print  of  resolution  and  report. 

House  rejected  resolution  for  consideration  of 
H.  R.  1295U.  Print  of  resolution  as  it  failed 
of  passage. 

(S.3U20) 

House  debated/under  suspension  of  the  rules, 
voted  to  pass,  then  postponed  consi deration. 

House  passed  S.  3U20  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Senate  conferees  were  appointed. 

House  conferees  were  appointed. 

Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report. 

Both  Houses  received  and  agreed  to  conference 
report.  H.  Report  No.  269U.  Print  of  report. 

Approved:  Public  Law  85-931. 


Hearings:  S.  3^20,  House  Committee  on  Agriculture;  May  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  22,  28,  and  July  3,  1958.  Serial  FFF. 

S.  3039,  Senate  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee; 
Feb.  5  and  11,  1958. 


DIGEST  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  85-931 


AMENDMENTS  TO  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT.  Amends 
this  Act  as  follows:  Extends  the  termination  date  of  both  Title  I  and 
Title  II  from  Jane  30,  1958,  to  December  31,  1959,  Authorizes  an  addi¬ 
tional  $1.5  billion  per  year  for  Title  I  operations,  or  an  additional 
$2,250,000,000  for  the  l'g-year-extension.  Requires  the  Secretary  to 
engage  in  the  barter  or  exchange  of  CCC  surplus  commodities  for 
strategic  or  other  materials  when  "he  determines  that  such  action  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States."  Prohibits  the  Secretary  from 
restricting  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  delivered  under  barter  may  be  sold  except  "to  the 
extent  that  the  Secretary  shall  find  necessary  in  order  to  take  reason¬ 
able  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  and 
to  assure  that  barters  or  exchanges  under  this  Act  will  not  unduly  dis¬ 
rupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or  replace  cash  sales  for 
dollars."  Prohibits  the  acquisition  of  strategic  or  critical  materials 
by  barter  or  exchange  except  for  the  national  stockpile,  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  for  foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or  assistance  programs, 
or  for  offshore  construction  programs. 

Provides  that  in  negotiating  agreements  for  sales  of  commodities 
for  foreign  currencies  the  President  shall  take  reasonable  precautions 
to  assure  that  such  sales  will  not  unduly  disrupt  normal  patterns  of 
commercial  trade  with  friendly  countries.  Makes  extra  long  staple  cotton 
available  for  sale  pursuant  to  Title  I,  subject  to  the  condition  that 
the  portion  of  the  sales  price  of  cotton  products  to  be  financed  shall 
be  limited  to  the  raw  cotton  content  of  such  products.  Authorizes  the 
use  of  foreign  currenciesacquired  under  the  program,  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  for  the  acquisition  of  sites 
and  buildings  and  grounds  abroad  for  U.  S.  Government  use;  financing 
trade  fair  participation,  and  related  activities,  including  agricultural 
and  horticultural  fair  participation;  international  education  exchanges 
of  persons;  expansion  and  operation  of  American- sponsored  schools  and 
educational  institutions  abroad;  support  of  workshops  and  chairs  in 
American  studies;  and  financing  programs  of  locating,  evaluating,  trans¬ 
lating,  acquiring,  etc.,  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  outside  the  U.  S.  which  are  of  scientific,  technical,  and  cultural 
significance  to  the  U.  S.  Authorizes  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  purchase  products  of  oilseeds,  and  edible  oils  and  fats  and  products 
thereof  for  donation  for  foreign  distribution  under  Sec.  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Authorizes  the  President  to  make  any  area 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  administration  of  the  U.S.such  as  the  Trust 
Idands  of  the  Pacific  and  Ryukyu  Islands,  eligible  to  participate  in  the 
surplus  commodities  disposal  and  distribution  programs  under  Sec.  32  of 
the  Act  of  1935  and  Sec.  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  Continues 
the  present  authorization  of  $800  million  for  donation  of  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  to  friendly  countries  under  Title  II.  Directs  the  Secretary  to 
assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available  to  him,  farmers'  cooperatives 
in  effecting  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for 
strategic  materials. 
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i  CONGRESS  If  f)  f\n  1  A 

2d  Session  fY.  Z)  O  1  4 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

January  7, 1958 

Mr.  Abernethy  introduced  the  following  bill ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  extend  and  expand  the  authority  of  Public  Law  480,  Eighty- 

third  Congress. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

4  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended — 

5  (1)  by  striking  out  of  section  103  (b)  the  figure 

6  “$4,000,000’’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$5,500,000” 

7  and 

8  (2)  by  striking  out  of  sections  109  and  204  the 

9  date  “June  30,  1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

10  date  “June  30,  1959”. 
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CONGRESSIONAL 


j  OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

.«J)  Issued  January  S,  /958 

January  8 / 1958 
85th-2nd/  No.  2 


Personnel.  .  y. . 8 

Public  Law/480 . 2 

Roads. . .  A . . 13 

Small  business . 17 

Soil  j/ank. . . 12 

Wheat. . 11 


OFFICE  OF  BUDGET  Ak) 
(For  Department  Staf 

FINANCE 
(f  Only) 

CONTENTS 

For  ae 

Accounting, . . . 

.  .  ..19 

Farm  program. ...... 

,....1,4 

Acreage  reserve . 

. . , .  l\ 

Feed  grains . 

. . 14 

Atomic  energy . 

. . . .  18\ 

Foreign  aid . 

. . 10 

Automation. ......... 

. ...  16 

^Foreign  trade . 

, ... .2,7 

Budget . . . 

Forestry . 

Dairy  industry . 

Loans ,  farm. . . 

saster  loans . 3 


HIGHLIGHTS:  Rep.  Reuss  criticized  \oil  bank  payments. /Rep.  McCarthy  introduced 
and  discussed  bill  to  stabilize  market  supply  and  price  of  farm-produced  feed 
grains  and  livestock.  Rep.  Abernethy \iscussed  his/proposed  bill  to  extend  Public 
Law  480. 


10USE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Reuss  stated  /hat  the  Department  plans  to  recommend  that 
the  acreage  reserve  program  be/aiscontinued  because  the  $3,000  limitation  on 
\)  payments  to  any  one  producer/Ls  unpopular  with  "farm  corporations."  p.  81 
Rep.  Brown,  Ga. ,  discussed  the  importance  of  the\:arm  to  our  national 
economy,  and  urged  the  pas/age  of  "adequate  measures 


aid  the  farmer."  p.  83 


2.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Rep.  Abernethy  discussed  his  bill  (H.  R.  9614) ,  introduced 

Jan.  7,  1958,  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
(Public  Law  480)  for  one  year,  with  an  increase  of  $1.5  billion  authorization 
under  title  I.  pp.  82-83 

tracting  partial  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade\  including  the 
reactions  of  other  nations  to  the  U.  S.  program  of  disposing  of 'Government - 
held  agricultural  surpluses  on  the  world  market,  pp.  89-90 

3.  FARM  LOANS*  Received  from  this  Department  the  annual  report  pertaining  to  the 

Puerto  Kxcan  hurricane  relief  loans,  p.  96 

/  ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 

4.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Smith,  Kan.,  inserted  a  farmer's  analysis  of  the  farm 

.problem,  which  recommended  retention  of  parity  as  a  standard,  acreage  contrc 
/ and  high  fixed  supports,  pp.  A5-6 

/  Rep.  Andersen  inserted  an  article  urging  parity  prices  for  all  raw  material! 
*  to  maintain  consumption  standards.  p.  A75 


2 


5.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Andersen  urging  support  for  hii 
proposed  bill  to  maintain  75-90  percent  price  supports  on  dairy  products. 

6.  FORESTRY*  Rep.  Haley  inserted  an  address  by  Kenneth  Pomeroy,  Chief  For  ifer  of 
the  American  Forestry  Association,  "Terminating  Federal  Supervision  ov  :  Indian 
Forests 'discussing  the  problems  involved  in  the  Menominee  and  Klamaf  Indian 
reservation\;ermination  bills,  pp.  A25-7 


reciprocal 

A5 


7.  FOREIGN  TRADE,  ^ep.  Neal  inserted  .an  editorial  opposing  extensioi 

trade  agreement sv and  urging  a  stronger  escape-clause  provis:  ‘ p, 

Rep.  Hays,  Ohio.,  inserted  a  news  article  on  the  effects  <  reign  imports 

on  glassware  producers  and  steel  firms,  which  urged  import  i  Let ions  and 

greater  power  to  the\£ariff  Commission  to  utilize  the  escap<  ise.  pp.A52-3 

8.  PERSONNEL.  Rep.  Van  Zaridt  inserted  an  article,  "An  Economist's  Views  of  the 
Cordiner  Recommendations.^  pp.  A7-8 

9.  BUDGET.  Rep.  Tuck  inserted  a  speech  by  Sen.  Byrd  eval iating  the  budget  and  tax 

levels  in  light  of  the  military  situation,  pp.  A9-  ' 

Rep.  Haley  inserted  an  editorial  urging  budget  /uts  in  non-military  fields, 
including  the  farm  program,  to  balance  any  increases  needed  in  military  spend¬ 
ing.  p.  A16 

10.  FOREIGN  AID.  Rep.  Reed  inserted  summaries  of/foreign  aid  expenditures  and  of 
the  disposal  of  agricultural  commodities,  pp.  A21-2 

Rep.  Scherer  inserted  a  speech  on  foreign  aid  which  urged  that  it  be  dis¬ 
continued.  pp.  A45-7  7 


Bank  Act  to  discontinue 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

U.  WHEAT  H.  R.  9814,  by  Rep.  Breeding/ H.  R.  9sV  by  Rep.  Chenoweth,  to  amend 
t  e  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of'  1938  to  allow,  acreage  planted  to  the  1958 
crop  of  winter  wheat  in  excess  of  wheat  acreage  allotments  to  be  considered 
in  establishing  such  allotments/for  the  future;  to\£griculture  Committee. 

12.  SOIL  BANK.  H.  R.  9812,  by  Rep.  Anfuso,  to  amend  the  S< 

acreage  reserve  program;  ^Agriculture  Committee. 

13.  ROADS.  H.  R.  9821,  by  Rep.  Fallon,  to  amend  and  supplemen\the  Federal-Aid  Road 

^rnr?r°Ve^  to  authorize  appropriations  foXcontinuing  the  con- 

ct i°n  of  highways,  to  Public  Works  Committee.  Remarks  author,  pp.  94-5 

H’  V98?’  by  RSP*  McCarthy>  to  stabilize  the  malXet  supply  and 

volumelf  fSd  8ralnS  308  livestock  to  insure  the  continuous  ample 

volume  of  meat  products  for  consumers  and  to  provide  equitable  opportunity  for 

pro^uc®ys/t°  thieve  income  parity;  to  provide  means  of  meetink  natural 
production  disasters;  to  Agriculture  Committee.  Remarks  of  author,  p.  81 

PRINTED  HEARINGS  RECEIVED  IN  THIS  OFFICE 

15.  FORESTRY.  S.  1176,  to  establish  a  national  wilderness  preservation  system 

Senate/Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  system. 

16.  AUTOMATION.  Automation  and  recent  trends.  Joint  Economic  Committee. 

17'  SSlttee!ESS'  Problems  oC  smaU  business  financing.  House  Small  Business. 
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To  2\percent  of  the  boys  and  31  percent 
of  the  TUrls  working  for  the  government 
meant  surtendering  to  certain  restrictions  on 
self -expression. 

Less  than  st  percent  thought  the  govern¬ 
ment's  educaflton  and  experience  require¬ 
ments  were  too\lgh  and  less  than  2  percent 
worried  about  advancement  opportunities. 
no\ublicitt 

But  a  surprising  lumber  of  youngsters— 
23  percent  of  the  boysVnd  27  percent  of  the 
girls — said  one  reasonNthey  never  gave  a 
thought  to  working  for^ie  government  is 
that  they  seldom  heard  V^out  government 
Job  opportunities. 

“We  just  don’t  hear  much  "^dpout  it,”  said 
15-year-old  Allan  Herbert,  of  Otary,  Ind. 

With  the  exception  of  security  the  tan¬ 
gibles  and  Intangibles  that  once^ittracted 
people  to  work  for  the  governmentSnre  now 
regarded  by  teen-agers  as  drawbacks^  They 
no  longer  regard  a  Federal,  State,  oV  city 
worker  as  well  paid,  self-satisfied,  aiHi  a 
person  of  prestige  In  the  community. 


THE  MERCHANT  MARINE  ACT  OF 
1920 

(Mr.  HEMPHILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  correct  an  in¬ 
equity  created  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920.  I  do  not  believe  this  in¬ 
equity  was  contemplated  in  that  act, 
but  has  had  such  a  result  in  these  times 
of  expanding  industry. 

The  Bowater  Southern  Paper  Corp.  is 
a  domestic  corporation.  However,  this 
company  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of 
the  Bowater  Corporation  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica,  Ltd.,  a  Canadian  corporation  which 
is  wholly  owned  by  the  Bowater  Paper 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  a  British  corporation. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  allow  this 
new  industry  which  has  come  into  the 
South,  and  which  is  giving  employment, 
increasing  the  value  of  the  land,  help¬ 
ing  industry,  and  promoting  prosperity,  a 
chance  to  use  the  water  facilities  of  this 
country  on  a  competitive  basis  with  other 
organizations. 

I  do  not  think  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1920  contemplated  this  inequity, 
but  unless  this  legislation  is  effectec 
Canadian  paper  mills  will  have  a  di/- 
tinct  transportation  advantage  over  these 
mills  in  Tennessee,  South  Carolinjy^and 
other  places  in  the  United  States/  You 
will  notice  that  this  legislation  limits  the 
transportation  between  points  in  the 
United  States,  and  further/limits  the 
proposal  to  those  corporations  where  90 
percent  of  the  employees  are  citizens  and 
residents  of  the  Unitecr  States,  and  a 
majority  of  the  officers  are  citizens  and 
residents  of  this  country. 

I  offer  this  bill  tar  encourage  industry. 

We  are  glad  tc/have  new  industry  in 
our  part  of  the>c6untry  and  we  want  to 
do  everything  ire  can  to  encourage  indus¬ 
trial  development. 

We  haverthe  desire,  as  new  industry 
is  welcomed  with  open  arms.  We  have 
the  clinrfate,  the  water,  the  productive 
land, /nd,  finest  of  all  a  people  able, 
read/,  and  willing  to  work  and  produce, 
re  seek  this  legislation  to  promote  and 
Ip  industry  in  this  Nation. 


STABILIZATION  OF  THE  MARKET 

SUPPLY  AND  PRICE  OF  FARM- 

PRODUCED  FEED  GRAINS  AND 

LIVESTOCK 

(Mr.  MCCARTHY  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Reuss)  was  given  permission  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  stabilize 
the  market  supply  and  price  of  farm- 
produced  feed  grains  and  livestock  to  in¬ 
sure  the  continuous  ample  volume  of 
meat  products  for  consumers  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  equitable  opportunity  for  farm  pro¬ 
ducers  to  achieve  income  parity,  to 
provide  means  of  meeting  natural  farm 
production  disasters,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Feed  grains  and  livestock  are  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  the  Nation’s  total  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  for  domestic  use  and  export. 
,They  are  marketed  on  nationwide  mar- 
'  :ets,  and  substantial  quantities  thereof, 
in.  both  raw  and  processed  form,  move  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  There 
are  incurring  shortages  and  surpluses  in, 
feed  grains  and  livestock  products  whiej 
impair\he  income  and  financial  stability 
of  farm  producers;  sometimes  creatmin- 
necessarilyGiigh  prices  to  consumers  for 
essential  foods;  cause  disorderly  Market¬ 
ing,  economi\  strife,  and  congestion  in 
storage,  transportation,  processing,  and 
other  handling  facilities  anerthereby  ad¬ 
versely  affect  farm  credj/  disorganize 
and  disrupt  the  farm  eo6nomy  and  the 
general  economy  of\ire  United  States, 
impinge  on  the  gene^U  welfare,  impair 
the  national  security,  and  burden  inter¬ 
state  and  foreigiycommeVce.  The  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  oXfeed  grains 
and  livestock /and  their  products  is 
affected  with/a  public  interest,  directly 
affects  the /w  elfare  and  securirV  of  the 
Nation,  aou  is  attended  with  substantial 
and  far^/eaching  consequences  to  Inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce. 

m/ Speaker,  the  situation  in  agricul¬ 
ture  is  so  serious  that  it  is  obvious  thal 
the  Congress  must  take  some  action  not 
)nly  for  corn,  but  for  other  commodities 
and  products. 

Since  last  spring,  a  number  of  the 
commodity  producer  groups  have  been 
meeting  to  seek  to  work  out  an  accept¬ 
able  overall  program.  I  am  informed 
that  recommendations  will  soon  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  an  overall  feed  grain  pro¬ 
gram  which  will  include  corn  and  other 
feed  grains.  This  is  a  desirable  ap- 
px-oach. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing  is 
not  a  full  and  final  answer.  I  have  in¬ 
troduced  it  in  the  hope  that  some  of  the 
proposals  included  in  it  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  Agriculture  Committee,  and 
in  the  hope  that  this  committee  will  be 
moved  to  take  early  action  in  effecting 
a  basic  revision  and  improvement  of  the 
agricultural  program. 

On  the  Senate  side,  my  colleague  Sen¬ 
ator  Humphrey  is  working  on  a  total 
feed  grain  program  with  representatives 
of  the  commodity  groups.  He  intends 
to  sponsor  comprehensive  legislation  in 
the  Senate. 


My  colleague.  Representative  Lester, 
Johnson  of  Wisconsin,  has  introduced 
legislation  which  would  postpone  l/e 
drastic  reduction  in  dairy  price  supr 
recently  announced  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  I  urge  the  committee  to 
take  early  action  on  this  proposal  and 
on  other  limited  proposals  whifch  can  be 
quickly  considered  by  the  Congress  in 
order  to  restrict  the  discretionary  power 
now  residing  in  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  then  to  proceed  to  a  thor¬ 
ough  examination  apa  revision  of  the 
basic  farm  legislate 

SOIL  BANK  ACREAGE  RESERVE 

(Mr.  REUS^T  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  sum¬ 
mer  Congress,  disturbed  by  payments  by 
Secretary  Benson  under  the  soil-bank 
acreage  reserve  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of/aollars  to  individual  producers,  put 
limit  of  $3,000  that  could  be  paid  “to 
my  one  producer.”  Our  purpose  was  to 
restrict  acreage-reserve  benefits  to  the 
family-sized  farmer,  the  man  who  needs 
the  help.  Yesterday  Secretary  Benson 
announced  that  he  will  drop  the  acreage 
reserve  entirely  this  year.  His  stated 
reason  for  dropping  the  whole  acreage- 
reserve  program  is  this  $3,000  limitation. 
Big-business  farm  corporations  are  ap¬ 
parently  not  interested  in  the  $3,000-a- 
producer  chickenfeed  that  Congress  has 
provided.  In  other  words,  Secretary 
Benson  is  saying  that  if  Congress  will 
not  let  him  ladle  out  taxpayers’  dollars 
to  the  large  corporation  farms,  he  will  not 
have  any  acreage  reserve  at  all.  He  is 
saying  to  Congress,  “If  you  won't  help 
my  big-business  farmer,  I  won’t  help 
your  family-sized  farmer.”  This  is  a 
sorry  answer  to  the  crying  needs  of 
America’s  family  farmer. 


THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

(Mr.  WINSTEAD  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
linute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 

2*ctfTl£ll'l£S  ) 

hr.  WINSTEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  convening  of  Congress,  I  introduced 
two  mils.  The  first  would  prohibit  the 
President  from  calling  the  National 
Guard  into  the  Federal  service,  except 
in  time  ok.  war,  threat  of  invasion,  or 
when  requested  by  the  State  governor  or 
State  legislature.  The  second  would 
prohibit  the  u$e  of  Federal  troops  to 
enforce  Federal\ourt  orders  and  State 
laws. 

This  legislation  Somes  as  a  result  of 
the  disgraceful  action  of  this  adminis¬ 
tration  in  calling  out  tne  National  Guard 
of  Arkansas  and  in  ordel^ng  1,200  battle- 
ready  paratroopers  of  theSlOlst  Airborne 
Division  into  Little  Rock,  Vrk.,  to  force 
the  integration  of  9  Neg)so  children 
at  Central  High  School  in  that  city. 

Unless  a  repetition  of  that  \ction  is 
prevented,  we  have  witnessed  thesfiegin- 
ning  of  the  end  of  our  cherishecNlorm 
of  government.  Unless  similar  actimaon 
the  part  of  those  in  authority  in  She 
executive  branch  can  be  eliminated,  one 
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and  for\all  in  the  future,  the  rights  of 
the  several  States  to  be  sovereign,  as 
guarnnteedvby  the  Constitution,  will  be 
no  more.  The  result  will  certainly  be 
that  we  will  nave  come  to  a  federalized 
form  of  government. 

This  Nation  has  been  treated  to  the 
unpleasant  spectacle  of  Federal  author¬ 
ity  interfering  in  State  affairs  to  the 
extent  of  calling  irftp  Federal  service 
9,800  members  of  thek  Arkansas  Army 
National  Guard,  including  all  units  and 
members  of  the  Air  Nati&pal  Guard. 

Shortly  after  my  returmto  Washing¬ 
ton,  I  called  upon  the  Department  of  the 
Army  to  furnish  me  with  copies  of  all 
orders  emanating  from  the  national  level 
to  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of 
Arkansas  and  to  Federal  military'-units. 
Believe  me  when  I  say  it  is  a  sad  dqm- 
mentary  to  read.  We  find  on  Septef, 
ber  24  the  President  issued  Executi 
Order  No.  10730  authorizing  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  to  mobilize  the  National 
Guard  of  Arkansas  and  to  use  such  of 
the  Armed  Forces  as  he  deemed  neces¬ 
sary;  and  on  the  same  day  a  military 
commander  was  appointed  to  enforce 
Federal  authority  in  the  Little  Rock  area. 
Logistic  and  administrative  support  was 
assigned  to  the  Fourth  Army  at  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.;  and  it  is  also  interesting 
to  note  that  information  copies  of  these 
messages  were  sent  to  the  commanding 
general,  United  States  Continental  Army 
Command,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.;  command¬ 
ing  general,  Fourth  Army,  Fort  Sam 
Houston,  Tex.;  commanding  general, 
Third  Army,  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.;  com¬ 
manding  general,  18th  Airborne  Corps, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C.,  as  well  as  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  unit  designated  to  be  utilized  at 
Little  Rock,  101st  Airborne  Division,  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.  It,  therefore,  becomes 
apparent  that  more  than  one  Federal 
military  unit  was  being  alerted. 

On  the  same  day,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Executive  order,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  directed  the  call  of  the  Arkansas 
National  Guard  into  the  Federal  service, 
and  the  Governor  of  Arkansas  was  so 
notified  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
The  reason  given  the  Governor  in  this 
message  was  “to  enforce  the  laws  of  the. 
Union  and  to  enforce  any  orders  of  t: 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Ei 
ern  District  of  Arkansas,  for  the  removal 
of  obstacles  of  justice  in  the  Stafte  of 
Arkansas  with  respect  to  matter?'  relat¬ 
ing  to  enrollment  and  attendance  at 
public  schools  in  the  Little  Rock  School 
District.”  / 

On  September  30,  1957,  the  command¬ 
ing  general  of  “occupied  Arkansas”  was 
advised  by  his  superiors/that  he  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  utilize  National  Guard  units 
to  take  over  the  “ful/security  mission  in 
the  Central  High  School  area  during  the 
daylight  hours.’’/  However — and,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  important — the  order 
further  said  ‘‘/ou  will  hold  at  all  times 
one  Regular.Army  rifle  company  in  the 
high -school1  gymnasium  as  a  task-force 
reserve.  This  force  should  have  avail¬ 
able  appropriate  weapons.” 

So  in  only  a  little  more  than  100  hours 
•  he  great  crisis  arose  it  was  so  well 
in  bend  that  the  assignment  to  keep  the 
peace  could  be  entrusted  to  local  National 
Guard  forces. 


But,  mark  you,  no  chances  were  being 
taken — one  Regular  Army  rifle  company 
was  to  be  quartered  in  the  gymnasium 
armed  with  appropriate  weapons. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  coming  to  Con¬ 
gress  I  spent  16  years  as  an  administra¬ 
tor  in  the  public-school  system  in 
Mississippi,  9  years  of  these  as  an  active 
teacher.  As  a  former  educator,  I  find 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
this  instance  to  be  incredulous.  I  have 
always  believed  that  teachers  were  able 
to  discipline  their  own  students  and  if 
they  were  unable  to  do  so,  they  should  be 
replaced.  The  thought  of  stationing 
Regular  Army  troops,  fully  armed  and 
equipped,  inside  a  school  building  is  ab¬ 
horrent  to  my  sense  of  dignity  as  a  man 
and  a  teacher. 

But  ordering  battle-tested  paratroop¬ 
ers  to  Little  Rock  did  not  satisfy  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  Maxwell 
Taylor.  On  September  25,  he  sent  the 
following  message  to  the  Commanding 
jmeral,  Continental  Army  Command 
As  a  precautionary  measure  in  event 
troops  are  required  in  situations  similar  t( 
that  current  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  CSU£ 

( Chief  qf  Staff,  United  States  Army)  desses 
that  youVrganize  TFs  (task  forces)  of  LOOO- 
1,200  strength  in  82d  AB,  3d  Inf,  1st  I yft  and 
1st  Armd  Dtys.  In  addition  you  should  de- 
t3rmine  availability  of  MP  (militacy  police) 
units  for  this  type  duty. 

2.  Above  units  should  initifUfe  promptly 
suitable  training  ^programs  under  FM  19-15 
and  prepare  plansSfor  both/Cir  and  motor 
movement. 

3.  This  confirms  odr  telephone  conversa¬ 
tion  this  date  on  same  stUrfject. 

On  September  26/UuSv  order  was  can¬ 
celed. 

Now  note  that/carefullA  the  Chief  of 
Staff  ordered  td  be  organi^d  1,000-  to 
1,200-man  task  forces  in  4  Regular  mili¬ 
tary  units.  J  Also  military  poWie  units 
were  to  behiade  available.  The\chief  of 
Staff  w a?' holding  himself  ready  >p  dis¬ 
patch  t/sk  forces  to  any  point  withi\any 
sovereign  State  if  the  present  adminis¬ 
tration  even  suspected  that  situatio 
similar  to  Little  Rock  existed. 

■r.  Speaker,  are  we  aware  of  what  is 
appening  to  our  citizens  and  our  form 
of  government? 

Do  we  realize  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  taken  upon  itself  to  be  ready 
to  send  Federal  troops  into  any  State 
upon  any  pretext? 

Does  such  a  situation  sound  like  it 
could  happen  in  America? 

Does  not  sending  armed  troops  against 
private  citizens,  with  drawn  bayonets 
sound  more  like  Nazi  Germany,  Fascist 
Italy,  or  even  Communist  Russia? 

It  is  true  that  they  burned  books  in 
Nazi  Germany,  but  has  any  Member  of 
this  House  heard  of  schoolchildren  in 
those  countries,  while  living  under  a 
dictatorship,  or  schoolchildren  of  any 
other  country  being  herded  from  class¬ 
room  to  classroom  at  bayonet  point? 

We  sing  of  the  home  of  the  free  and 
the  land  of  the  brave.  Where  is  the 
home  of  the  free  when  helmeted,  com¬ 
bat-ready,  heavily  booted,  fully  armed 
paratroopers  stand  on  guard  in  the  cor¬ 
ridors  of  a  public  school  designed  to 
teach  children  ranging  from  12  to  17 
years  of  age? 


I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  put  leg¬ 
islative  handcuffs  on  those  who  w/uld 
use  the  military  against  the  citizens  of 
a  sovereign  State  on  any  trumped-up 
charge.  These  men  in  authority  who 
would  do  such  must  be  persua/fvely  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  framers  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  meant  for  the  military  fcb  be  servants 
.of  the  people — not  their  toasters. 


EXTENSION  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  (PUBLIC  LAW  480) 

(Mr.  ABERNETHY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  4 
years  ago,  many  proposals  were  being 
advanced  to  cope  with  the  mounting  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  farm  products.  In  the 
hearings  that  followed  in  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  there  was  general 
agreement  that  several  different  ap¬ 
proaches  should  be  taken  to  facilitate 
use  of  the  surpluses  in  a  positive  man¬ 
ner.  Therefore,  in  mid- 1954  the  Con¬ 
gress  enacted,  with  strong  support  in 
both  Chambers,  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
now  more  commonly  referred  to  as  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480. 

The  act  provided  for  a  fourfold  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  utilization  of  surpluses. 
Title  I  authorized  sales  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  to  friendly  countries  in  addition 
to  their  usual  purchases  for  dollars. 
Title  II  authorized  the  use  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  stocks  to  meet  famine 
and  other  emergency  situations  abroad. 
Title  III  emphasized  and  broadened, 
first,  the  previously  authorized  section 
416  program  for  donation  of  CCC  stocks 
to  schoolchildren  and  the  needy  in  this 
country  and  to  American  private  relief 
agencies  such  as  CARE  for  use  in  feed¬ 
ing  needy  persons  abroad;  and,  second, 
the  program  for  bartering  CCC  surpluses 
for  strategic  and  other  materials.  These 
programs  have  been  of  great  value  to  our 
farmers  through  the  expanded  outlets 
that  they  have  provided  for  surplus 
products,  but,  in  addition,  they  have 
made  a  great  contribution  in  helping  to 
improve  living  standards  for  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  throughout  the  world. 

During  the  first  3  years  of  these  pro¬ 
grams,  actual  shipments  made  under 
them  have  totaled  about  $3  billion. 
Stated  another  way,  a  little  more  than 
one-quarter  of  total  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  during  the  last  3  years 
were  made  under  these  programs.  We 
all  appreciate,  I  am  sure,  that  the  accel¬ 
erated  disposals  undertaken  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  has  been  one  of  the  major 
factors  responsible  for  the  gratifying  in¬ 
creases  in  total  agricultural  exports. 
Foreign  shipments  increased  in  value 
about  70  percent  from  1953-54  to  1956- 
57,  and  in  1956-57  farm  product  exports 
were  valued  at  $4.7  billion,  by  far  the 
highest  total  in  our  history. 

The  title  HI  authority  providing  for 
donations  through  American  relief  agen¬ 
cies  and  barter  does  not  carry  any  expi¬ 
ration  date.  However,  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  sales  authority  under  title  I  and 
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the  authority  to  meet  emergency  condi¬ 
tions  abroad  under  title  II  are  now 
scheduled  to  expire  on  June  30,  1958. 
Yesterday  I  introduced  a  bill — H.  R. 
9614 — which  will  provide  for  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  these  two  titles  until  June  30. 
1959.  My  bill  will  increase  the  title  I 
authorization  by  an  additional  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  which  will  bring  the  cumulative 
authorization  to  $5.5  billion.  No  in¬ 
crease  is  needed  in  the  title  II  authori¬ 
zation  since  sufficient  balances  are  avail¬ 
able  from  the  current  $800  million 
authorization  to  carry  the  program  for 
another  year. 

I  think  our  farmers  can  take  pride  in 
these  programs  which  permit  us  to  share 
our  abundance  with  our  friends  in  the 
rest  of  the  world.  There  can  be  no  bet¬ 
ter  way  of  demonstrating  our  good  will 
or  our  desire  to  help  people  achieve  a  < 
better  standard  of  living.  How  fortu¬ 
nate  we  are  to  be  able  to  use  our  farm 
products  in  this  manner.  Certainly,  the 
contrast  between  the  abundance  pro¬ 
duced  under  our  system  and  the  scarci¬ 
ties  and  high  prices  prevailing  under  the 
Communist  agricultural  system,  give  us 
strength  in  our  relations  with  the  free 
world. 

The  principal  activity  under  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  program  has  taken  place 
under  title  I.  Thus  far,  agreements 
have  been  signed  with  35  countries  for 
the  movement  of  commodities  valued  at 
$3.3  billion.  Included  in  agreements 
signed  to  date  are  500  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  100  million  bushels  of  feed  grains, 
25  million  bags  of  rice,  2.8  million  bales 
of  cotton,  160  million  pounds  of  tobacco, 
1.8  million  pounds  of  fats  and  oils — 
primarily  soybean  and  cottonseed  oil — 
150  million  pounds  of  dairy  products, 
and  large  amounts  of  other  commodities. 

And  these  items  are  being  shipped 
abroad  in  large  volume.  For  example, 
last  year  when  exports  totaled  $4.7  bil¬ 
lion,  which  incidentally  represents 
roughly  1  acre  out  of  5  of  our  cropland, 
title  I  accounted  for  almost  one-fifth  of 
these  exports.  Wheat  exports  last  year 
totaled  almost  550  million  bushels  and 
title  I  was  responsible  for  shipments  of 
about  200  million  bushels  of  this  amount. 
Incidentally,  these  record  exports  en¬ 
abled  a  cut  in  the  surplus  carryover 
wheat  by  about  125  million  bushels. 

Last  year,  cotton  exports  of  7.6  million 
bales  were  the  highest  in  many  years, 
and  as  a  result  it  was  possible  to  reduce 
surplus  stocks  by  over  3  million  bales. 
Incidentally,  title  I  shipments  last  year 
were  about  1.4  million  bales. 

Shipments  of  edible  oils  last  year  were 
at  a  record  level  of  over  1.2  billion  pounds. 
This  was  especially  good  news  to  soybean 
producers  and  again  title  I  accounted  for 
almost  half  of  the  total  exports. 

Title  II  has  been  extremely  useful  in 
giving  the  executive  branch  flexible  au¬ 
thority  to  meet  unforeseen  situations 
abroad  so  that  we  can  come  promptly  to 
the  aid  of  people  in  distress.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  this  authority  has  been  used  to 
feed  Hungarian  refugees  following  the 
revolt  against  Communist  oppression  last 
year.  It  has  been  used  to  make  wheat 
available  to  the  people  in  Morocco  who 
suffered  as  a  result  of  a  prolonged 
drought. 


As  you  know,  last  year  it  took  us  many 
months  to  consider  extension  of  this  law. 
It  is  of  paramount  importance  that  the 
extension  be  provided  as  early  as  possible 
during  the  current  session  in  order  to 
continue  these  programs  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
remaining  balance  of  $700  million  in  the 
title  I  authorization  will  be  committed 
by  January  or  February.  Therefore,  I 
would  hope  that  the  extension  could  be 
authorized  no  later  than  February  or 
March. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of 
continuation  of  these  programs.  They 
have  been  of  great  benefit  to  us  at  home 
and  abroad.  I  sincerely  hope  that  my 
bill  will  have  the  early  attention  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  that  speedy  ap- 
proval  will  be  forthcoming. 

[HE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FARM 
TO  OUR  NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia  asked  and 
was  Viven  permission  to  address  the 
House 'ior  1  minute  and  to  revise  anc 
extend  His  remarks.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  of  us  resognize  that  a  strong  domestic 
economy  isVssential  to  the  welfare  of 
our  people  aim  to  the  defense  of/the  Na¬ 
tion.  Each  mXior  segment  of /Our  econ¬ 
omy  bears  an  important  relationship  to 
the  economic  conditions  wnich  prevail 
throughout  the  country,  ahd  agriculture 
is  the  most  basic  segmefit  of  the  econ¬ 
omy  in  times  of  peage  or  in  times  of 
emergency. 

We  have  learned' through  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  recession#  and  depressions  that 
the  conditions  which  prevail  on  the  farm 
are  ultimately  reflected  in  the  entire  na¬ 
tional  economy.  It  is  the  ra\H  materials 
of  the  fa  mis  which  start  the  Vheels  of 
industry, /md  the  purchasing  power  from 
these  fanm  commodity  sales  which  so 
closely7  relate  to  the  production  levels 
which  may  be  maintained  by  industry. 

[though  in  recent  years  hundreds  )qf 
thousands  of  people  have  moved  from 
>ur  rural  areas  to  towns  and  cities,  the' 
fewer  remaining  farmers  have  employed 
more  effecient  methods  to  bring  about 
increased  productivity.  The  purchasers’ 
and  consumers  of  farm  products  have 
shared  in  the  resulting  benefits. 

Since  there  has  been  a  trend  for  large 
number  of  farmers  to  move  to  towns  and 
cities  in  recent  years,  as  well  as  deter¬ 
mined  local  efforts  to  achieve  a  properly 
balanced  agricultural  and  industrial  pro¬ 
gram,  in  my  opinion  the  Government 
should  not  engage  in  any  program  which 
seeks  to  move  our  farmers  off  of  the 
land.  Such  a  program  would  be  a  nega¬ 
tive  approach  which  would  bring  about 
problems  rather  than  provide  solutions. 
The  suggested  program  also  appears  to 
be  based  entirely  upon  temporary  mone¬ 
tary  considerations  with  inadequate  re¬ 
gard  to  the  values  this  country  derives 
from  those  who  are  reared  close  to  the 
soil.  In  the  place  of  these  Government 
sponsored  actions  which  tend  to  dis¬ 
courage  and  confuse  our  farmers,  we 
should  substitute  a  positive  program 
based  upon  a  determination  to  find  new 
uses  for  our  farm  products,  to  recover 


our  lost  foreign  markets,  and  to 
courage  local  areas  in  their  efforts#  to 
achieve  a  properly  diversified  program 
within  these  areas. 

Our  agricultural  pursuits  cahnot  be 
isolated  from  the  other  majoi/segments 
of  our  economy  which  have  profited 
from  their  greater  efforts/in  scientific 
research.  I  have  no  douju  that  similar 
scientific  efforts  to  find  new  uses  for 
agricultural  products'  could  achieve 
(similar  results.  Tlie/nature  of  fanning 
is  such  that  its  problems  are  of  a  long 
range  nature,  anc#  increases  in  produc¬ 
tion  must  be  anticipated  far  in  advance. 
Agricultural  planning  for  the  future 
cannot  be  b^#ed  upon  conditions  which 
exist  today/  but  must  be  based  upon 
population7 growth  and  other  conditions 
,  which  may  exist  in  the  years  ahead. 

The/farmer  is  required  to  operate  in 
an  economy  in  which  he  must  pay 
higj*er  prices  because  of  subsidies  paid 
to/manufacturers  and  shippers,  the  in- 
eased  wage  and  operating  costs,  and 
the  higher  prices  which  result  from 
tariffs.  The  farmer  has  operated  in  a 
subsidized  business  economy,  and  pay¬ 
ments  to  the  farmer  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  served  only  to  bring  the 
farmer  a  part  of  his  fair  share  of  in¬ 
come  and  cannot  be  considered  a  sub¬ 
sidy.  This  is  true  because  the  income 
of  the  farmer  remains  behind  the  in¬ 
come  of  other  groups.  The  farmers 
have  been  caught  in  a  cost-price  squeeze 
as  a  result  of  the  high  cost  of  the  farm 
supplies  they  purchase  as  compared 
with  the  low  prices  they  receive  for  farm 
commodities.  This  condition  is  now 
bringing  about  a  noticeable  sales  loss  in 
related  industries.  The  means  must  be 
found  to  eliminate  the  inequities  which 
are  resulting  from  this  cost-price 
squeeze. 

I  wish  to  again  state  that  it  is  im¬ 
perative  that  greater  use  be  made  of 
the  laws  which  have  been  passed  to  aid 
in  the  sale  of  agricultural  products. 
The  tools  which  the  Congress  has  pro¬ 
vided,  through  the  passage  of  these  laws, 
must  be  fully  and  effectively  utilized.  It 
s  my  belief  that  a  combination  of 
merican  salesmanship  and  full  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  existing  laws  would  bring  about 
moke  effective  results  in  the  disposal  of 
agricultural  products.  A  more  optimis¬ 
tic  approach  to  farming  through  the 
encouragement  of  scientific  development 
to  find  n^w  uses,  the  encouragement  of 
a  proper  .balance  between  agriculture 
and  industi\  in  local  areas,  the  recovery 
of  lost  foreign  markets,  the  utilization 
of  existing  laws  and  American  sales¬ 
manship,  and  trm  fullest  cooperation  of 
the  State  Department  would  eliminate 
the  necessity  for  suggested  programs  to 
move  the  farmers  \ff  of  the  land.  I 
hope  that  the  Congress  will  soon  pass 
adequate  measures  to  Hid  the  farmer  in 
his  present  dilemma. 


(Mr.  LANE  asked  and  was,  given  per¬ 
mission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

TMr.  LANE’S  remarks  will  ^DDear 
hereafter  in  the  Appendix.] 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

(Mi\BROWNSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  \ 

Mr.  BROWNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
second  session  of  the  85th  Congress 
meets  in  a  tense  atmosphere  of  inspired 
propaganda  to  ’consider  vital  defense 
problems.  Two  committees  which  at¬ 
tracted  little  attention  when  they  were 
organized  or  duringNjheir  deliberations 
have  now  advised  the  opuntry  as  to  just 
what  must  be  done  if  we-lare  to  maintain 
our  military  stature.  \ 

We,  in  the  Congress,  are  not  exactly 
sure  what  one  of  these  committees  said 
since  their  findings  have  been'teaked  to 
us  drop  by  drop  by  columnists  chosen  to 
see  top  secret  documents  denied  to  the 
people’s  elected  Representatives.  \ 

Events  of  the  last  week  have  suggested 
one  obvious  course  of  legislative  action 
which  has  not  yet  received  full  consid¬ 
eration.  Surely  in  a  time  of  planned 
panic  we  must  consider  every  possible  re¬ 
form  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  In 
the  Pentagon  rests  the  responsibility  for 
spending  so  much  money,  not  to  mention 
responsibility  for  our  national  defense 
which  sometimes  seems  a  secondary  con¬ 
sideration. 

This  crash  proposal  in  which  I  have 
no  pride  of  authorship  is  simple,  quick, 
and  sure.  It  will  necessitate  legislation 
which  would  simultaneously  promote 
every  member  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  on  active  duty  to  the  grade, 
rank,  and  pay  of  a  full  four-star  general. 
That  is  right — every  man  on  active  duty 
a  four-star  general. 

This  will  immediately  produce  peace  in 
the  Pentagon.  There  will  be  no  more 
interservice  rivalry  because  every  man 
will  have  reached  his  goal — top  money 
and  top  grade. 

For  the  first  time  every  single  member 
of  the  military  will  be  free  to  concentrate 
entirely  on  the  goal  of  strengthening  our 
country  without  worrying  about  his  date 
of  rank.  The  ultimate  goals  of  the 
Cor  diner  report  will  be  realized.  Every 
private  will  really  be  happier  now  when 
the  four-star  general  receives  an  $8,000  a 
year  pay  raise  to  $28,000  a  year — because/ 
now  every  private  will  be  a  four-st^ 
general. 

No  military  man  will  ever  agauf  be 
tempted  to  take  his  cannons  and  gpuiome 
because  of  a  shortage  of  stars. 

This  will  guarantee  complete'  equality 
In  the  armed  services,  an  objective  which 
even  the  Russians  and  Chinese  have 
never  achieved. 

■  No  longer  will  industry  be  able  to 
tempt  capable  officers,  to  leave  the  mili¬ 
tary,  where  plans  are  made,  for  the  fac¬ 
tory  where  weapons  are  produced.  Mil¬ 
itary  pay  ranging  from  $26,626  to  $28,606 
a  year  will  take  pare  of  that. 

With  this  pay -scale  almost  everyone 
in  industry  will  be  clamoring  to  get  in 
the  armed  services.  The  draft  can  be 
abolished.  Full  employment  can  be 
guaranteed.  Industry’s  profits  on  cost 
plus  contracts  will  be  boosted  as  indus¬ 
trialists  raise  salaries  all  the  way  around 
using  the  taxpayers’  defense  contract 
money  to  bid  against  the  taxpayers’  mil¬ 


itary  salary  money  for  the  same  engi¬ 
neers  and  scientists  who  are  the  center 
of  controversy  today. 


EXPRESSION  OF  THANKS 

(Mr.  BEAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.  ) 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  brief  occasion  to  express  my  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  many  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  sent  me 
words  of  encouragement  during  my 
forced  absence  last  summer.  The  many 
greetings  of  every  kind  provided  me  the 
best  possible  tonic. 

It  seemed  unbelievable  to  me  that  any 
coronary  difficulties  should  beset  me. 
True,  I  had  sympathized  with  many  of 
my  friends  who  had  suffered  this  expe¬ 
rience,  but  I  had  no  predilection  that  it 
would  happen  to  me.  But  it  did,  and  it 
kcame  with  almost  no  warning. 

The  story  of  my  recovery  merely  in¬ 
dicates  another  of  the  miracles  of  mod¬ 
ern^  medicine  and  present-day  develop- 
ment  of  science.  It  may  be  true  that  im 
attackNwas  a  comparatively  light  one,  but 
to  me  itSfeemed  to  be  the  worst  possible 
at  the  tiiim.  Now  that  I  have  recovered 
and  even  'feel  in  better  health:  than 
B.  C. — befoi\  coronary — I  want/to  pass 
on  advice  thaVso  kindly  and  /graciously 
was  given  to  me> 

Live  fully  but  carefully.  o  not  worry, 
watch  your  diet,  and  consecrate  yourself 
to  your  family,  to  ypu.r  community,  to 
your  Nation,  and  to  Xour  God.  These 
and  other  lessons  are  the  priceless  pos¬ 
sessions  I  have  gafhereH.  from  friends 
who  were  so  kin<j'and  thoughtful  while 
I  was  recuperathrfg. 

God  has  be,en  good  to  all  6fus.  For 
these  blessings,  let  us  respond  wtyh  faith, 
hope  and  charity  for  all. 


TAXPAYERS  DESERVE  A 
BREAK 

!r.  MASON  asked  and  was  given' 
amission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
linute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  United 
States  has  a  population  of  172  million 
people,  a  yearly  Federal  taxload  of  $73 
billion,  and  a  Federal  debt  of  $273  bil¬ 
lion.  This  makes  an  average  yearly 
Federal  taxload  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  United  States  of  $424 
and  an  average  debt  load  of  $1,587  per 
person. 

The  whole  of  Europe — leaving  out 
Russia — has  a  population  of  411  million, 
a  total  yearly  taxload  of  $47  billion, 
and  a  total  debt  load  of  $117  billion. 
This  makes  an  average  yearly  taxload 
for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Europe  of  $11,  and  an  average  debt  load 
of  $285  per  person. 

Europe’s  total  taxload  of  $47  billion  is 
less  than  two-thirds  of  our  $73  billion 
taxload,  and  her  total  debt  load  of  $117 
billion  is  less  than  one-half  of  our  total 
debt  of  $273  billion;  yet  we  continue  to 
hand  out  billions  each  year  to  Europe 
in  so-called  foreign  aid.  Is  it  not  past 
time  to  give  our  taxpayers  a  break? 


During  the  past  10  years  Congress  has 
given  away  to  our  so-called  allies  i 
$45  billion  in  foreign  aid.  If  this 
mense  amount  had  been  spent  in  be 
ing  up  our  own  national  defense''  the 
United  States  could  have  been  m^ae  ab¬ 
solutely  impregnable — not  even/Russia 
would  dare  to  look  cross  at  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  most/  European 
countries  have  balanced  budgets.  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Western  Germany 
have  balanced  budgets. /Our  European 
neighbors  produce  mope  goods  of  every 
kind  than  they  produced  in  prewar 
days.  They  do  it  because  of  the  rebuilt 
factories  and  modem  machinery  we  have 
furnished  them  /at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpa 

Today  Europe  has  a  $14  billion  favor¬ 
able  balance7  of  trade — a  greater  dollar 
balance  to''  buy  American  goods  with 
than  she/nas  ever  had  in  her  entire  his¬ 
tory.  Mr.  Dulles,  under  questioning  be¬ 
fore  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
acknowledged  this  fact.  Yet  we  con- 
le  to  pour  out  foreign  aid — American 
fxpayers’  dollars — to  further  bolster 
'he  economy  of  European  nations. 
Every  dollar  of  foreign  aid  we  provide, 
whether  economic  or  military  aid,  is  a 
dollar  less  for  the  European  taxpayer  to 
pay. 

American  foreign  aid  today  is  being 
used  to  balance  European  budgets,  to 
reduce  European  taxes,  and  to  reduce 
European  taxes,  and  to  reduce  European 
national  debts.  Does  this  make  sense? 
Foreign  aid  today  is  a  fraud.  It  should 
be  cut  off  entirely. 

Congress  should  do  two  things: 

First.  Adopt  the  Hoover  recommenda¬ 
tions  and  thereby  save  yearly  some  $5 
or  $6  billion;  and 

Second.  Stop  giving  away  $4  to  $5  bil¬ 
lion  each  year  in  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  then  save  $10 
billion  each  year  which  could  mean  a 
$5  billion  tax  cut;  a  $3  billion  payment 
upon  the  national  debt;  and  in  addition 
have  $2  billion  extra  to  spend  for  real 
national  defense,  if  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  not  give  our  over¬ 
burdened  taxpayers  a  break,  and  at  the 
ime  time  build  up  our  own  national 
d^ense? 

CONGRATULATIONS,  MR.  SPEAKER 

(Mr.  VUCHINCLOSS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks/* 

Mr.  AUCHiNCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
another  year  has  rolled  by  and  thank 
God  Sam  Rayburn  is  hale  and  hearty, 
prepared  for  whatever  lies  before  us. 
This  is  indeed  reassltring  and  it  is  with 
a  grateful  heart  that\|  wish  him  many 
happy  returns  of  the  da 

We  need  men  of  his  type  more  than 
,ever  in  this  time  of  perplexity,  men 
whose  patriotism  is  beyond  question,  and 
whose  determination  to  protect  our 
country  is  as  resolute  as  ever. 

May  we  enjoy  many  more  yearXof  his 
virile  service  and  may  he  be  blessectovith 
the  strength  and  vision  which  comes 
from  above  in  meeting  the  duties  aWl 
responsibilities  of  his  great  office.  Goo 
bless  you  always,  Mr.  Sam,  our  Speaker.1* 
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S.  3039 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  16, 1958 

Mr.  Schoeppel  (for  himself,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr. 
Thye)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 


A  BILL 

Amending  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 

as  amended. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

4  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

5  (a)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 

6  striking  out  “1958”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

7  “1959”. 

8  (b)  Section  103  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 

9  mg  out  “$4,000,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

10  “$5,500,000,000”. 
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HOUSE 

1.  MUTUAL  SECURITY.  Both  Houses  received  the  President '  s\nessage  on  mutual  securi¬ 

ty  (H.  Doc.  338).  pp.  ^053,  2092-94.  The  message  includes  the  following 
statement : 

"The  mutual  security  program  which  I  recommended  for  fiscal  year  1959 
contains  essentially  the  same  component  parts  as  authorized  by  the 
Congress  last  Session.  To  carry  out  this  program  I  request\$3, 942, 100,000." 

2.  APPROPRIATIONS./  The  Appropriations  Committee  was  granted  permission  until  mid¬ 

night  Thurs.  .'Feb.  20,  to  file  a  report  on  the  second  deficiency  appropriation 
bill.  Rep./Cannon  stated  the  bill  would  probably  be  considered  on  Tmes, 
p.  2114 

3.  DISASTER  LOANS.  Rep,  Jones,  Mo.,  urged  early  approval  by  the  President  of 

S.  29£0  to  authorize  disaster  loans  to  snail-business  concerns  suffering 
ecojromic  loss  due  to  excessive  rainfall,  p.  2094 


VMTER  RESOURCES.  The  House  Administration  Committee  reported  without  amendment 
/S.  Con.  Res.  28,  to  authorize  printing  a  compilation  of  materials  on  the  •* 


2 


development:  of  the  water  resources  of  the  Columbia  River  and  its  tributarifcj 
(H,  Rept.  1359).  p.  2119 

The\Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amen< 
ment  sXl086,  to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  Bear  River  compact  by 
Ida.,  Utah,  and  Wyo*  p.  D119 

_ ■ 


SENATE 


5.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
Committee  ordered  reported  the  following  bills:  S„  3039,  to  extend  Public 
Law  480  for  one  year  and  increase  the  authorization  from  $4  to  $5.5  billion; 
and  original  bills^jto  extend  the  special  school  milk  program/for  3  years, 

extend  the  dairy  piXducts  program  for  the  armed  services.  Coast  Guard 
Academy,  Merchant  Mabine  Academy,  and  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  3 
years;  and  extend  the  brucellosis  eradication  program  for  2  years,  p.  D115 
Sen.  Morse  inserted  his  speech  to  the  Farmers'  Union/ in  which  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  record  of  the^Administration  and  urged  the/(ise  of  surpluses  in 
foreign  policy,  food  stamps^,  and  direct  payments  to  farmers  in  certain  cases. 

pp.  2047-9  \  / 

Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  letters  from  Minn.  Farmers'  Union  locals  which 
urged  opposition  to  reduct ionjryin  price  support^  lowered  interest  rates  to 
encourage  the  use  of  forest  pro&icts,  90%-of-parity  supports,  no  increase  in 
REA  interest  rates,  and  amendments  of  the  income  tax  laws  to  prevent  deduction 
of  farm  losses  by  semi-active  farmers,  pp.  /2019-20 

Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  the  resolutions  of  the  Young  Democratic  Clubs,  in¬ 
cluding  permitting  the  UN  to  dispose  x>f  \}/  S.  farm  surpluses,  freer  trade 
policies,  a  Brannan-plan  farm  program Xi^d  at  100%  of  parity,  food  stamp 
plans,  a  civil  defense  food  stockpile, /ajnd  emphasis  on  family  farms, 
pp.  2059-64 

6.  SOIL  BANK.  Sen.  Aiken  defended  the/Department  for  its  position  on  the  partici¬ 

pation  in  the  acreage  reserve  program,  and  pointed  to  the  vote  in  Congress 
which  cut  the  appropriation  estimate  from  $70u\million  to  $500  million.  He 
urged  the  appropriation  of  $200  million  additional  for  the-acreage^reserve 
program  without  delay,  p.  2053 

7.  PERSONNEL.  Sens.  Carlson  and  Dirksen  .submitted  proposed  amendments  to 


( 


( 


S.  734,  the  classified  EEL  raise  bill,  p 


2031 


N.  J *  , 


8.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Smifcii,  N.J.,  inserted  an  article,  "How  the  United  States  Has 

Aided  a  New  Nation, "/on  our  assistance  to  Libya,  including  agricultural  ex¬ 
tension  education  of  Libyan  farmers,  pp.  2035-6  \ 

Sen.  Smith,  N./J.,  inserted  an  editorial,  "God's  Will  and  Foreign  Aid," 
urging  "We  are  still  our  brother's  keeper,  even  if  he  isn't  ^United  States 
citizen."  pp.  ^036-7 

9.  VEGETABLES.  Sen.  Allott  inserted  an  article  relating  how  a  Small isiness 

Administration  loan  enabled  the  farmers  at  Blanca,  Colo. ,  to  devel sp  a  market 
for  high  Altitude  lettuce,  pp.  2041-2 


10.  AREA  DEVELOPMENT;  TEXTILES.  Sen,  Payne  discussed  the  economic  distress' 
Biddl/ford-Saco  area,  Me.,  and  inserted  a  letter  to  the  President  from 
local  Textile  Workers  Union  urging  a  crash  program  of  public  works, 

se  contracts,  and  passage  of  S.  3196,  to  provide  that  part  of  surplus 
4tton  sold  by  the  CCC  must  be  processed.  He  opposed  passage  of  S.  5,  to 
k prevent  the  allocation  of  contracts  to  areas  of  high  unemployment,  and  urged 
passage  of  a  distressed  areas  aid  bill.  pp.  2043-5 
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School  lunch . .19 
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1.  SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPRO PI 
10881.  pp.  2516-47 


HOUSE 


NATION  BILL.  Passed  with  amendments  this  bill,  H.  R. 


Rejected  an  amendment  by  Rep.  Taber,  by  a  vote  of  26  to  90,  'ho  provide  that 
no  part  of  this  appropriation  would  be  used  to  make  payments  undeY:  the  acreage 
reserve  program  o^ more  than  $16  per  acre.  p.  2517 

2.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rip.  Morano  defended  the  Secretary's  farm  policies,  statrog  that 

"he  has  gained  more  in  stature,  in  the  respest  of  his  fellow  citizens,  b3\his 
courageous  defense  of  the  policies  he  believes  best  for  the  Nation."  p.  2516 
Rep.  Ai>cersen,  Minn.,  criticized  the  Secretary's  farm  policies  and  the 
Presidents  defense  of  the  Secretary,  and  stated  that  it  was  now  up  to  Congrei 
to  enaot  its  own  farm  program,  pp.  2530-31 

3.  PACKERS  AND  STOCKYARDS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  the  Rules  Committee 
Id  hearing  to  consider  granting  of  a  rule  on  H.  R.  9020,  to  amend  the 

Packers  and  Stockyards  Act.  Announced  that  further  action  will  be  postponed 


intil  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  has  acted  on  H.  R. 
5232,  to  amend  the  anti-trust  laws  by  vesting  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commiss 
jurisdiction  to  prevent  monopolistic  acts  or  practices  and  other  unlawfuj 
restraints  in 'commerce  by  certain  persons  engaged  in  commerce  in  meat 
meat  products.  Witnesses  heard  on  the  rule  were  Representatives  Cool< 
Poage,  Rill,  Dixon,  and  Harris.”  p.  D147 


ion 


4.  EXPORT- IMPORT  BANK.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ordered  reported 

H.  R.  10459'*  to  increase  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington.  \).  D146 


5.  WILDLIFE.  The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  ordered'' reported  H.  R. 
10679  and  H.  R.  10803,  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Inferior  to  utilize 
funds  available  una.er  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunting  Stamp  Act/to  acquire  by  lease, 
purchase,  or  exchange,  small  wetland  and  pothole  areas  to  be  designated  as 
"Waterfowl  Product ion\Areas."  p.  D147 


6. 


TREASURY-POST  OFFICE  APPROPRIATION  BILL,  1959.  The  Appropriations  Committee  was 
granted  permission  until  midnight  Thurs.,  Feb.  27,  to  file  a  report  on  this 
bill.  p.  2516 


7. 


COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  Rep.  Metcalf  resigned  frqm  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee,  and  Rep.  Anoterson,  Mont.,  wa4  elected  to  the  Committee, 
p.  2516 


f 


8.  FARM  LOANS.  Conferees  were  appoint e< 


on  S./1002,  to  enable  the  Secretary  of 

/  A, 


Agriculture  to  extend  financial  assistance7  to  desert-land  entrymen  to  the 


same  extent  as  such  assistance  is  avail 
conferees  were  appointed  August  26,  19! 


>le  to  homestead  entrymen. 
p.  2547 


Senate 


9.  POULTRY  AND  EGGS.  Rep.  Scudder  spoke/on  the  nutritive  value  of  eggs  in  the 
human  diet,  and  inserted  tables  on  production  and  per  capital  consumption  of 
poultry  and  eggs.  pp.  2549-51 


10.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  submitted  a  report  pertaining  to 
a  special  study  mission  to  the/Mediterranean  and  hear  East  (H.  Rept.  1407) . 
p.  2567  /  \  f 

Received  a  report,  "EastrWest  Trade  Developments  ,\j.956- 195  7,"  pursuant  to 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistant  Control  Act.  p.  2567 


11.  ACP,  Received  a  Miss.  Legislature  memorial  urging  Congress  to  continue  ACP  in 
1959  on  the  same  basis  as  it  operated  in  1958.  p.  2568 


12.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  /Rep.  McCormack  accnounced  that  there  is  no  further 

legislative  prograq*  for  this  week  except  what  can  be  taken  up  ay  unanimous 
consent,  p.  2547, 


SENATE 


13.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 
reported  with  amendments  S.  3039,  to  extend  Public  Law  480  (S.  Rept.  1323). 
- "2436  ' 


pr 


14.  ONION  FUTURES.  Sen.  Potter  urged  favorable  action  on  S.  778  or  S.  1514,  to 

eliminate  trading  in  onion  futures  in  organized  markets,  and  inserted  a  stat< 
ment/oy  the  President  of  the  National  Onion  Ass'n  urging  prohibition  of  such 

pp. 


trading. 
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85th  Congress 
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Calendar  No.  1343 

SENATE  (  Keport 

(  No.  1323 


EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 


February  26  (legislative  day,  February  24),  1958. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Ellender,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  3039] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  bill  (S.  3039)  amending  t he  Agricultural  Trade  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  having  considered  the  same,  report  thereon 
with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass  with  amendments. 

General 

This  bill,  with  the  committee  amendments,  would- — - 

(1)  Extend  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress  (the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954), 
for  1  year,  until  June  30,  1959  (titles  I  and  II  deal,  respectively, 
with  sales  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  and  with  famine  and  certain  other  relief  donations  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  friendly  countries  or  peoples); 

(2)  Increase  the  title  I  authority  by  $2  billion  (to  $6  billion), 
so  as  to  provide  not  more  than  an  additional  half-billion  dollars 
for  commitment  in  the  remainder  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
at  least  $1.5  billion  for  commitment  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959;  and 

(3)  Prohibit  discriminatory  treatment  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  under  the  act. 

The  Committee  Amendments 

The  committee  amendments  make  the  following  changes  in  the  bill: 

First,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  additional  authorization 
for  title  I  be  increased  to  $2  billion  (from  $1.5  billion)  and  that  the 
authorization  be  related  to  a  fiscal  year  basis  by  restricting  commit¬ 
ments  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year  to  $500  million.  This  would 
leave  at  least  $1.5  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959. 
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The  estimated  CCC  cost,  including  ocean  transportation,  of  com¬ 
modities  covered  by  agreements  signed  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1957,  was  slightly  in  excess  of  $1.5  billion.  The  Department 
testified  on  January  17  of  this  year  that,  they  had  then  committed  or 
were  about  to  commit  all  of  the  $1  billion  additional  authorization 
which  had  been  provided  on  August  13  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
it  might  well  be  that  another  half-billion  dollars  could  be  used  during 
this  fiscal  year  if  the  additional  authorization  were  obtained  early 
enough.  The  committee  has  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  amount 
required  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  will  be  substantially 
less  than  was  required  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  last  June  or  the 
fiscal  year  ending  next  June.  In  fact  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  testified  on  February  5  as  follows: 

The  request  for  a  larger  authorization  this  year  is  caused 
by  changing  world  conditions.  The  dollar  position  of  several 
countries  has  worsened  and  greater  demand  has  resulted  from 
poor  harvests  overseas.  Shipments  under  past  programs, 
particularly  wheat  for  India,  have  been  accelerated.  In  | 
addition,  we  would  expect  to  program  part  of  the  new  authori¬ 
zation  before  June  30  if  the  extension  is  granted  soon  enough. 

At  the  same  time  the  Assistant  Secretary  testified  as  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  providing  adequate  authorization  as  follows: 

In  the  title  I  program,  orderly  programing  and  shipping  is 
extremely  important.  These  are  dependent  on  continuous 
programing  without  time  out  between  utilization  of  separate 
authorizations.  We  have  run  into  periods  when  title  I  pro¬ 
graming  has  come  to  a  standstill;  for  example,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  agreements  virtually  ceased  in  January  1957 
when  our  authorization  was  almost  exhausted.  The  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds  during  the  following  months  would  have 
avoided  a  backlog  of  program  requests  from  interested  coun¬ 
tries.  This  backlog  resulted  in  the  necessity  to  scale  down, 
delay,  or  exclude  country  programs,  and  in  erratic  shipment 
performance.  Shipments  were  running  about  800,000  tons 
a  month  last  spring;  these  dropped  off  to  less  than  400,000 
tons  and  are  now  just  starting  to  increase  again.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  same  condition  will  exist  again  unless  an  | 
extension  is  granted  early  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

In  view  of  this  testimony  the  committee  feels  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  provide  less  than  the  $500  million  which  can  be  used  this 
fiscal  year,  and  at  least  as  much  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  as  was  used  in  the  year  last  ended. 

Second,  the  committee  recommends  insertion  of  a  new  section  3  in 
the  bill  to  prohibit  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  under  the  act.  When  the  act  was  last  extended  the  statement 
of  managers  explaining  the  conference  report  on  the  extension  bill 
(S.  1314,  85th  Cong.,  H.  Rept.  No.  683)  contained  the  following  state¬ 
ment  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Senate  and  House  conferees: 
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BASIC  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  ACT 

The  conferees  take  this  occasion  to  specifically  reaffirm  the 
statements  with  respect  to  the  basic  objectives  of  Public  Law 
480  and  the  operations  thereunder  which  were  contained  in 
the  committee  reports  of  the  two  Houses  on  this  legislation. 
Specifically,  the  conference  committee  believes  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Public  Law  480  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  to 
develop  new  and  expanded  markets  abroad  for  the  products 
of  American  agriculture.  In  this  connection  the  committee 
of  conference  expects  that  extra  long  staple  cotton  will  be  sold 
under  the  authority  of  this  act,  as  is  upland  cotton,  to  any 
.friendly  nation  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  this  com¬ 
modity  nmy  compete  with  a  similar  commodity  produced 
outside  the  United  States,  and  that  all  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  regardless  of  the  kind  will  be  made  available  for 
sale  under  the  act  without  the  imposition  of  conditions  which 
would  prevent  or  tend  to  interfere  with  their  sale.  Rather 
than  in  any  way  seeking  to  discourage  or  impede  the  sales  of 
such  surplus  commodities,  their  sales  should  be  emphasized  if 
it  appears  that  by  such  sale  under  this  act  a  future  market 
for  dollars,  in  the  regular  course  of  international  trade,  may 
be  established  for  such  commodities. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  questioned  on  February  11 
concerning  a  newsletter  statement  that — 

Spain  didn’t  want  Sudanese  extra  long  staple  cotton  even 
if  their  prices  were  lowrer.  Spain  prefers  our  extra  long 
staple,  even  at  higher  prices,  but  State  Department  barred 
exports  of  our  extra  long  staple  even  though  USDA  has  for  2 
months  declared  it  in  surplus — has  to,  because  of  the  legal 
formula  that  applies.  State  Department  even  asked  USDA 
to  refrain  from  exporting  long  staple  cotton  because  of  fear  of 
getting  in  bad  with  Egyptians  and  Sudanese. 

The  Department  advised  that  the  law  made  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  declare  extra  long  staple  cotton  in  surplus  and  that  this  was  done. 
Subsequently  it  was  withdrawn  on  a  temporary  basis  because  of  an 
extremely  sensitive  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Department 
advised  that  it  already  had  adequate  authority  but  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  do  no  great  harm  and  the  State  Department  subsequently 
advised  that  the  situation  which  had  given  rise  to  the  problem  was 
now  clarified  and  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  movement 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton  under  the  program. 

Third,  the  committee  amendment  to  the  title  would  simply  correct 
the  reference  to  the  act  being  amended. 

Hearings 

The  committee  conducted  2  days  of  hearings  on  the  bill.  No  wit¬ 
nesses  appeared  in  opposition  to  it  and  the  action  of  the  committee  in 
ordering  the  bill  reported  was  unanimous. 
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Need  for  Extension  of  the  Act 

When  Public  Law  480  was  passed,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  investment  in  agricultural  commodities  was  valued  at  $6  billion. 
This  investment  continued  to  rise  in  the  next  2  years  and  totaled  $8.2 
billion  on  June  30,  1956.  As  disposal  programs,  including  CCC  ex¬ 
ports  for  dollars  at  world  prices,  began  to  have  full  effect,  this  rise  in 
investment  was  arrested  and  a  downward  trend  was  started.  CCC’s 
investment  in  agricultural  commodities  on  June  30,  1957,  was  $7.3 
billion.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Department  that  CCC’s  investment  in 
commodities  as  of  June  30,  1958,  will  be  reduced  to  about  $6.8  billion. 
These  reductions,  resulting  mainly  from  disposals  of  wheat  and  cotton, 
would  have  been  greater,  the  Department  advises,  except  for  the  ex¬ 
tremely  large  harvest  of  feed  grains  last  year. 

It  appears  likely  that  United  States  agricultural  production  will 
continue  at  a  high  level  and  that  CCC  will  continue  to  take  over  pro¬ 
duction  in  excess  of  domestic  use  and  commercial  export  outlets. 
Dollar  exports  are  expected  to  decline  from  the  high  level  reached 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  due,  in  part,  to  the  worsened 
dollar  position  of  many  countries.  In  presenting  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  extension  of  the  act,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated  on  February  5  that — • 

The  program  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  make  construc¬ 
tive  use  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  permit  continuation  of  these  activities  we  are  recom¬ 
mending:  That  foreign  currency  sales  under  title  I  be 
extended  for  1  year  through  June  30,  1959,  that  the  authori¬ 
zation  be  increased  by  $1.5  billion,  and  that  title  II,  which 
authorizes  the  use  of  food  for  emergency  relief  abroad,  also 
be  extended  for  1  year.  Balances  available  from  the  current 
$800  million  authorization  for  title  II,  however,  are  sufficient 
to  permit  continuation  of  operations  for  the  additional 
period.  Title  III  which  provides  for  donations  through 
voluntary  relief  agencies  and  for  barter  transactions  does 
not  have  an  expiration  date  under  the  act. 

This  morning  the  Department  announced  the  signing  of  a 
title  I  agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Korea.  This  brings 
the  value  of  agreements  to  date  to  more  than  $3.6  billion  at 
CCC  cost  and  more  than  $2.5  billion  at  export  market  value. 

This  means  that  we  have  less  than  $400  million  at  CCC  cost 
remaining  and  programs  now  being  finalized  are  expected  to 
exhaust  this  balance  very  soon.  We  are  hopeful,  therefore, 
that  prompt  consideration  will  be  given  to  an  extension. 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  recommending 
extension  of  the  act  as  part  of  a  Farm  Food  and  Fiber  Act  is  attached 
as  exhibit  A. 

Summary  of  Operations 

Agreements  already  signed  provide  for  the  shipment  of  550  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  3  million  bales  of  cotton,  25  million  bags  of  rice,  1.8 
billion  pounds  of  vegetable  oils,  133  million  bushels  of  feed  grains, 
175  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  150  million  pounds  of  meat,  225  million 
pounds  of  lard,  162  million  pounds  of  dairy  products,  197  million 
pounds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  other  commodities. 
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In  1955-56,  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  title  I,  foreign  currency 
shipments  totaled  $427  million  at  export  market  value,  or  12  percent  of 
total  United  States  agricultural  exports.  During  1956-57  title  I 
shipments  amounted  to  $900  million,  nearly  20  percent  of  the  record- 
breaking  $4.7  billion  total  achieved. 

Agreements  signed  to  date  will  result  in  foreign  currency  payments 
of  more  than  $2.5  million.  About  60  percent  of  the  total  will  he  used 
for  economic  development  purposes  in  importing  countries,  about  10 
percent  will  be  used  to  support  the  defense  forces  of  our  allies,  and 
the  remaining  30  percent  is  planned  for  meeting  United  States  expenses 
overseas  and  expanding  certain  United  States  programs. 

Title  I  originally  provided  for  an  authorization  of  $700  million  in 
terms  of  what  it  costs  the  Government  to  supply  commodities  under 
the  program.  The  value  of  these  commodities  at  current  world  prices, 
of  course,  is  considerably  less.  This  authorization  has  been  raised 
three  times  and  now  is  $4  billion.  Over  $3.6  billion  of  this  limit  has 
moved  or  will  move  under  more  than  100  agreements  signed  with  35 
i  friendly  countries.  Agreements  totaled  about  $500  million  in  the 
vear  ending  June  30,  1955,  $1  billion  in  1955-56,  and  $1.5  billion 
last  year. 

The  bulk  of  the  commodities  included  in  these  agreements  has 
already  been  exported  and  the  increase  in  title  1  shipments  from  year 
to  year  has  been  one  of  the  major  factors  leading  to  the  rise  in  our  total 
agricultural  exports.  In  1954-55  our  agricultural  exports  had  a 
market  value  of  $3.1  billion.  Title  I  shipments  were  small  that  year, 
accounting  for  3  percent  of  the  total.  In  1955-56  our  agricultural 
exports  rose  to  $3.5  billion.  Title  I  accounted  for  12  percent  of  the 
total.  In  1956-57,  the  year  ending  last  June  30,  agricultural  exports 
rose  to  an  all-time  high  of  $4.7  billion.  Title  I  shipments  made  up 
almost  20  percent  of  the  total,  or  about  $900  million. 

The  value  and  quantity  of  commodities  which  have  been  programed 
under  agreements  signed  during  fiscal  year  1958,  and  cumulative 
totals,  are  shown  later  in  this  report  in  tables  I  and  II. 

Uses  of  Foreign  Currencies 

Foreign  currencies  received  in  payment  for  commodities  are  de¬ 
posited  to  the  account  of  the  United  States  overseas  and  are  used  for 
purposes  authorized  in  section  104  of  Public  Law  480  and  specified 
in  the  sales  agreement.  Several  departments  and  agencies  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  administering  the  expenditure  of  these  currencies. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned  with  the 
use  of  currencies  for  agricultural  market  development  purposes;  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  for  currencies  loaned  back 
to  importing  countries  for  economic  development  purposes;  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  currencies  loaned  to  private 
business  firms. 

About  $43  million  in  currencies  has  been  tentatively  earmarked  for 
agricultural  market  development  under  existing  agreements.  To 
date,  more  than  $9  million  of  this  is  being  obligated  for  approved 
projects  together  with  contributions  by  private  trade  organizations 
cooperating  in  these  projects  of  nearly  $3  million.  Results  of  these 
promotion  efforts  are  already  evident  in  some  instances.  Cotton 
promotion  projects  undertaken  in  21  countries  have  been  a  factor  in 
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the  free  movement  of  cotton  overseas  and  should  continue  to  encourage 
exports  for  some  time  to  come.  The  title  I  poultry  sale  to  the  Republic 
of  Germany  plus  a  promotion  project  resulted  in  dollar  purchases  by 
that  country  of  more  than  4  million  pounds  of  poultry  in  1957.  Par¬ 
ticularly  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  Japan  in  maintaining 
United  States  wheat  and  tallow  exports  and  increasing  the  use  of 
United  States  leaf  tobacco.  Commercial  supermarkets  have  been 
opened  up  in  Italy  because  of  the  success  of  a  supermarket  exhibit 
held  during  a  trade  fair  there.  These  new  markets  are  now  selling 
many  United  States  grocery  items  which  had  not  been  made  available 
in  Italy  to  any  great  extent.  We  believe  that  as  more  projects  are 
undertaken  and  more  products  exhibited  at  trade  fairs  our  export 
markets  for  many  commodities  will  widen  considerably. 

More  than  half  the  foreign  currencies  expected  to  accrue  under  exist¬ 
ing  agreements  will  be  loaned  back  to  importing  countries  for  use  in 
economic  development  projects  agreed  upon  with  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
coordinating  plans  for  the  use  of  these  funds  with  the  overall  develop¬ 
ment  programs  of  these  countries.  In  approving  loan  projects  for 
agricultural  purposes  care  is  exercised  to  avoid  encouragement  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  would  result  in  reduced  outlets  for  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

The  extension  of  Public  Law  480  granted  in  August  1957  provided 
for  relending  of  foreign  currencies,  largely  to  United  States  firms  and 
their  affiliates,  to  assist  in  the  development  and  expansion  of  private 
business  in  foreign  countries.  The  equivalent  of  about  $45  million 
will  be  reserved  for  these  purposes  in  agreements  negotiated  this  fiscal 
year  with  France,  Greece,  Israel,  Korea,  Mexico,  and  Pakistan. 
These  funds  will  be  available  to  private  business  firms  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  when  commodities  under  these 
agreements  are  shipped  and  paid  for  and  proceeds  assigned  to  the 
bank. 

Currencies  are  also  being  used  for  the  payment  of  United  States 
expenses  abroad;  for  the  procurement  of  military  services  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  military  assistance;  for  educational  exchange  programs;  for 
assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  community 
centers;  for  the  translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of  books  and 
periodicals;  and  for  the  purchase  of  goods  for  other  friendly  countries. 
Details  on  the  planned  uses  of  these  currencies  are  shown  in  table  III. 

Allocation  of  Program  Costs 

This  committee’s  report  on  S.  1314  of  this  Congress  (S.  Rept.  188) 
contained  the  following  recommendation : 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  publicity  which  has  been 
given  to  Public  Law  480  has  emphasized,  exclusively,  the 
benefits  that  American  agriculture  has  received  from  the 
program.  The  committee  considers  it  highly  important 
that  this  situation  be  corrected,  and  that  the  benefits  to 
nonagricultural  interests  be  shown  in  their  true  light. 
Therefore,  the  committee  recommends  that,  in  the  future, 
all  accounts  and  estimates  concerning  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  clearly  differentiate  between  that  part  of  the  cost 
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attributable  to  agricultural  programs  and  that  part  attribut¬ 
able  to  nonagricultural  programs.  They  should  also  show 
that  part  of  the  amount  attributable  to  nonagricultural  pro¬ 
grams  which  is  reimbursable  from  appropriations  for  other 
agencies  and  that  which  is  not.  The  difference  between  the 
export  value  and  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodi¬ 
ties  exported  under  the  program  should  be  shown  as  a 
separate  item. 

The  committee  would  like  to  reiterate  that  recommendation  at  this 
time  and  urge  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  other  agencies,  in  their  accounts  and  statements  dealing 
with  price-support  program  costs,  to  make  a  clear  differentiation 
between  those  costs  which  may  properly  be  charged  to  price  supports 
and  those  which  may  properly  be  charged  to  another  purpose.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  donations  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  for  famine 
relief,  the  market  value  of  the  commodities  donated,  as  well  as  the 
expense  involved  in  mak'ng  the  donaton,  should  be  charged  to 
famine  or  other  relief  and  should  not  be  described  as  an  expense 
“primarily”  for  price  support.  Similar^,  cash  transfers  to  the  armed 
services  or  to  schools  to  supplement  the  diets  of  the  services  and  of 
school  children  and  the  market  value  of  commodities  donated  for 
domestic  relief,  food  donated  to  unemployed,  service  diet  supple¬ 
ments,  or  other  purposes  should  be  clearly  shown  for  what  they  are. 


Table  I. —  Commodity  composition  of  programs  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1957,  through  Feb.  5,  1958,  and 

cumulative  totals 

[Million  dollars] 
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1  Includes  only  ocean  transportation  to  be  financed  by  CCC.  3  Fresh,  dried,  and  canned  fruits. 

2  Dried  prunes. 


Table  II. — Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1957,  through  Feb.  6,  1958,  and 

cumulative  totals 
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Exhibit  A 


Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  February  17,  1958. 


Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
United  States  Senate. 


Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  of 
January  17,  1958,  for  a  report  on  S.  3039  which  proposed  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended. 

This  hill  would  increase  the  maximum  amount  to  be  appropriated 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  commodities 
disposed  of  and  costs  incurred  under  title  1  of  the  act,  from  $4  billion 
to  $5.5  billion.  The  bill  would  also  extend  the  terminal  date,  through 
which  title  I  and  title  11  transactions  can  be  undertaken,  from  June  30, 
1958,  to  June  30,  1959. 

We  favor  extension  of  this  act  as  part  of  t  lie  Farm  Food  and  Fiber 
Act  (S.  3049).  This  temporary  disposal  program  needs  to  be  part  of 
a  farm  program  that  will  effectively  bring  the  supply  of  farm  products 
into  better  balance  with  market  demand. 

However,  this  program  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  device  to 
postpone  needed  price  support  and  production  adjustments.  In  some 
instances  the  movement  of  basic  commodities  under  Public  Law  480 
results,  under  the  current  escalator  provisions  of  legislation,  in  higher 
price  supports  than  would  otherwise  prevail.  For  example,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  we  announced  the  price  support  for  cotton  at  81  percent  of 
parity.  There  is  no  question  that  this  price  support  is  substantially 
higher  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  the  exports  under 
Public  Law  480.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  cotton  industry  is 
having  difficulties  competitively  with  synthetics  and  foreign  mills. 
Thus  the  effect  of  moving  surpluses  under  Public  Law  480  is  resulting 
in  incentives  to  build  another  surplus.  It  is  not  desirable  to  keep 
farmers  continually  under  the  shadow  of  price-depressing  surpluses. 

This  program  is  desirable  within  our  overall  policy  framework  of 
expanding  markets.  However,  maintaining  a  range  of  support  prices 
which  is  too  narrow  to  permit  the  commercial  growth  of  markets 
needed  to  absorb  our  production  prevents  the  needed  expansion. 
Therefore,  we  favor  the  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  with  the  additional  $1.5  billion  authorization 
as  part  of  S.  3049. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 


E.  T.  Benson,  Secretary. 


changes  in  existing  law 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
liules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted 
is  enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italic,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 


12  EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 

TITLE  I — SALES  FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
******* 

Sec.  103. 

******* 

(b)  Transactions  shall  not  be  carried  out  under  this  title  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  [$4,000,000,0003  $ 6,000,000,000 .  This  limitation  shall  not 
be  apportioned  by  year  or  by  country,  but  shall  be  considered  as  an 
objective  as  well  as  a  limitation,  to  be  reached  as  rapidly  as  possible 
so  long  as  the  purposes  of  this  Act  can  be  achieved  within  the  safe¬ 
guards  established. 

******* 

Sec.  109.  No  transactions  shall  be  undertaken  under  authority  of 
this  title  after  June  30,  [1958}  1959,  except  as  required  pursuant  to 
agreements  theretofore  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  title. 

TITLE  II — FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  204.  No  programs  of  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  under  the 
authority  of  this  title  after  June  30,  [1958]  1959. 
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S.  3039 

[Report  No.  1323] 


IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

January  16, 1958 

Mr.  Schoefpel  (for  himself,  Mr.  Young,  Mr.  Aiken,  Mr.  Mundt,  and  Mr. 
Thye)  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  read  twice  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 

February  26  (legislative  day,  February  24),  1958 
Reported  by  Mr.  Ellender,  with  amendments 

[Omit  the  part  struck  through  and  insert  the  part  printed  in  italic] 


A  BILL 

Amending  the  Agricultural  Trade  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 

as  amended. 

2  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 

4  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

5  (a)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended  by 

6  striking  out  “1958”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959”. 

7  (b)  Section  103  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
g  ing  out  “$4,000,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
9  “$5,500,000,-900^  “$6,000,000,000”. 

10  Sec.  2.  Not  more  than  $500,000,000  of  the  increase  in 
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authority  provided  hy  section  1  (b)  shall  be  available  for 
transactions  entered  into  prior  to  June  30,  1958. 

Sec.  3.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  ^Act  of  19 5 d,  as 
amended,  extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available  for 
sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  in  the 
same  manner  as  upland  cotton  or  any  other  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  is  made  available,  and  no  discriminatory 
or  other  conditions  shall  be  imposed  which  will  prevent  or 
tend  to  interfere  with  its  sale  or  availability  for  sale  under 
the  Act. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  aA  hill  amending  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended.” 
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SENATE 


.  x  and  Forestry  / 

13.  nPRICE  SUPPORTS.  The  Agriculture/ Committee  reported  (Mar.  7)  without  amendment, 

J.  Res.  162,  to  prohibit  any  reduction  in  support  prices  or  acreage  a^-Iot- 
lts  for  any  commodity,  except  tobacco  (S.  Rept.  1355).  (p.  3292)  The 

Committee  report  explains  the  measure  as  follows: 


"Thfs  joint  resolution  is  an  emergency  measure  to  stay  any  reduction  in 
the  support  price  or  the  acreage  allotted  for  any  agriculturarcommodity, 
except  bpbacco,  until  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  such 
changes  ih  the  law  as  are  necessary  in  the  light  of  current  conditions. 

"The  resolution  provides  that  the  support  price  for  any  Commodity  except 
tobacco,  shall\iot  be  reduced  below  the  1957  level  (in  dollars  and  cents) 
until  Congress  can  act. 

"The  resolution  provides  further  that  the  total  acreage  allotted  to  any 
commodity  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Acp  of  1938  shall  not  be  re¬ 
duced  below  the  total  acreage  allotted  to  such  commodity  for  1957.... 

"Several  provisions  of  law ''governing  the  distribution  of  the  total  allotted 
acreage  to  States  (in  the  case  of  rice) /And  to  States,  counties,  and  farms 
(in  the  case  of  cotton)  expire^ith  the7  1958  crops... In  line  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  resolution  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until  Congress  can  take 
appropriate  further  action,  the  resolution  would  prevent  these  provisions 
from  expiring  during  the  period  covered  by  the  resolution...." 

The  Agriculture/ConD^.ttee.  reported  (Mar,  7)  without  *  ardendfeent,  S.  J.  Res. 
163,  to  prohibit  any  reduction  p\  support  prices  for  dairy  products  (S.  Rept, 
1356).  (p.  3292)  The  Committee  report  explains  the  measure  as  follows: 

"This  joint  resolution  is  an  emergency  measurd\to  stay  any  reduction  in 
dairy  price  supports  until  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  such 
changes  in  the  price- support  law  as  are  necessary\in  the  light  of  current 
conditions.  Present  price  supports  are  $3.25  (83  percent  of  parity)  per 
hundredweight  for7 manufacturing  milk  and  58.6  cents  j)er  pound  for  butterfat 
(80  percent  of  parity) .  On  December  18,  1957,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
announced  thaf:  dairy-price  supports  for  the  marketing  year  which  begins 
April  1,  1958,  will  be  at  levels  which  reflect  75  percent  \f  the  parity 
price  of  manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat  at  the  beginning  df  the  marketing 
year.  Support  prices  at  this  lower  level  would  be  $3.03  per  hundredweight 
for  manufacturing  milk  and  56.2  cents  per  pound  for  butter  fat, Abased  on 
the  current  parity  price.  \ 


committee  has  just  completed  hearings  on  dairy-product-price  supports 
has  received  a  number  of  varying  views  as  to  what  action  should  be 
taken.  It  is  clear  that  a  satisfactory,  long-range  program  cannot  be 
worked  out  before  the  end  of  this  month.  The  committee  feels  that  sub¬ 
stantial  harm  would  be  done  to  dariy  farmers  and  to  the  program  if  support 
prices  are  permitted  to  drop  temporarily." 

14.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee 

reported  (Mar.  8)  without  amendment  S.  3420,  to  extend  Public  Law  480  (S.  Rept, 
1357).  p.  3292 


15. 


CORN.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  an  original  bill, 
S.\3441,  "to  provide  for  a  minimum  acreage  allotment  for  corn"  (S.  Rept 


p.  3301 


(S.  Rept.  1370) 


16.  WHEAT.  \The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  without  amendment 

S.  3406,\with  respect  to  wheat  acreage  histroy.  Sen.  Schoeppel  explained  that 
the  bill  viould  "suspend  the  loss  of  acreage  penalty  for  overplanting  f^r  the 
1958  harvest,  as  provided  in  Public  Law  85-203  ...  leaves  intact  the  ^provi¬ 
sions  of  Public  Law  85-203  with  respect  to  wheat  acreage  credit  ---  /permits 
the  provisionS^of  Public  Law  85-203  to. become  fully  effective  as  to  wheat 
acreage  credit  'for  the  1959  crop,  and  subsequent  years."  pp.  339a,  3339-40 


18. 


II^E 


17.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Sen.  Schoeppel  inserted  a  statement  by  the 

Committee  of  Kansas\Farm  Organizations  supporting  the  5-year /extension  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  ActXand  lower  tariffs,  on  the  ground  that  such  special  sub¬ 
sidies  were  unfair  to  \he  farmer,  and  urging  continuationy^f  present  price 
supports  until  "some  better  method  of  handling  the  situation  is  devised." 
pp.  3319-20  \ 

Sen.  Fulbright  inserted^two 

proposal  for  an  international  development  association,  pp.  3335-7 

Sen.  Humphrey  urged  that  the  U.  S.  grant  India  AMO  million  in  direct 
economic  aid,  and  inserted  two /articles  on  "India/  Deepening  Crisis." 
pp.  3342-6 


articles  and  an  editorial  about  Sen.  Monroney's^ 


Began/debate  on  this  bill,  H.  R.  10881. 

n  bloc,  and  the  bill  as  thus  amended 
truer  amendment,  p.  3346 

to  provide  $3,500,000  for  con- 
for  the  1960  Olympic  Winter  Games. 


SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  B] 

PP.  3312,  3342,  3346-93 

Agreed  to  the  Committee  amendment! 
became  original  text  for  purposes  of  fi 
Agreed  to  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Know] 
struct ion  of  a  sports  arena  on  forest /I 
pp.  3363-70 

Rejected  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Prbxraire  to\nrovide  that  no  part  of  the  funds 
for  the  acreage  reserve  program  s,hall  be  used  to  authorize  compensation  to  any 
one  individual  or  corporate  participant  in  excess  of  $3,000,  pp.  3373-77 
Rejected,  36  to  48,  a  motion  by  Sen.  Hayden  to*  suspend  the  rules  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  amendment  t<5  provide  for  a  30  percent  increase  in  acreage 
allotments  for  cotton;  he  seated  that  otherwise  hisXamendment  would  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order,  pp.  3377-93 

A  point  of  order  was  sustained  against  an  amendment\by  Sen.  Proxmire  which 
would  have  provided  tha.t,  with  regard  to  funds  for  the  acreage  reserve  program, 
"the  same  $3,000  limitation  which  was  applicable  to  the  original  $500  million 
authorization  shall  ^Iso  apply  to  the  additional  $250  million  authorized  herein, 
so  that  a  single  producer  or  participant  may  receive  no  morev than  $3,000, 
whether  he  operated  1  or  more  than  1  farm  (except  for  winter  whead." 
pp.  3370-73  7 

Following  a?£  additional  excerpts  from  the  committee  report  do  this  bill: 


Translations  (Commerce  Department) :  "Funds  for  the  initiation 


gram 

forei 


to/make  available  to  American  science  and  industry  translati 
documents  in  the  fields  of  technology  and  applied  science 
quested  in  the  regular  1959  budget,  and  this  committee,  like  the  Ho 
littee,  expects  to  consider  this  matter  further  during  the  hearing/ 
at  estimate.  Therefore,  this  committee  agrees  with  the  House  in  not 
ecommending  funds  for  this  item  at  this  time." 
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EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 


March  8,  1958. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Ellender,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  3420] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported  an  original 
bill  (S;  3420)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  with  a  recommendation  that  it 
do  pass. 

Short  Analysis 

This  bill  would — 

(1)  Extend  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress 
(the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954)  for  2  years,  until  June  30,  I960; 

(2)  Increase  the  title  I  authority,  to  provide  an  additional 
$500  million  for  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  $1.5 
billion  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  during  the  period  for  which 
title  I  is  extended; 

(3)  Enlarge  the  uses  which  may  be  agreed  upon  for  the  foreign 
currencies  acquired  under  title  I  to  include  (a)  the  educational 
exchange  of  agricultural  leaders,  labor  leaders,  journalists,  and 
civic  leaders;  and  (6)  assistance  to  schools  and  workshops; 

(4)  Amend  section  303  of  Public  Law  480  (the  barter  provision) 
to  provide  for  an  expanded  barter  program; 

(5)  Permit  duty-free  entry  of  nonstrategic  materials  (in  addi¬ 
tion  to  strategic  materials)  bartered  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation;  and 

(6)  Prohibit  discriminatory  treatment  of  extra  long  staple 
cotton  under  Public  Law  480. 

Section-by-Sectiox  Analysis 

Section  1 

This  section  increases  the  authority  for  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  by  $3.5  billion,  and  puts  the  authori- 
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zation  on  a  fiscal  year  basis  at  $1.5  billion  per  year.  Since  the  amount 
of  authorization  which  has  been  available  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
was  limited  to  the  $1  billion  provided  last  August,  the  increase  in 
authority  for  the  year  to  $1.5  billion  provides  an  additional  $500 
million  for  this  year.  Amounts  authorized  for  any  fiscal  year  and 
not  used  in  that  year  are  carried  over  to  succeeding  fiscal  years.  The 
authority  would  also  be  applied  to  “agreements  entered  into,”  rather 
than  “transactions  carried  out,”  since  agreements  will  clearly  fall 
into  one  fiscal  year  or  another,  while  transactions  may  be  carried  out 
over  a  period  extending  over  more  than  a  single  fiscal'  year. 

While  a  former  provision  that  the  authority  shall  not  be  apportioned 
by  year  or  by  country  and  shall  be  considered  as  an  objective  has  been 
omitted  from  the  law,  as  it  would  be  amended,  the  committee  still 
regards  the  limitation  as  a  guide  to  the  level  of  program  operations 
desired  as  long  as  the  supply  of  commodities  is  in  excess  of  effective 
demand. 

The  amount  originally  authorized  for  this  program,  when  Congress 
enacted  Public  Law  480  in  1954,  was  $700  million.  This  was  increased 
to  $1.5  billion  by  Public  Law  387,  84th  Congress  on  August  12,  1955; 
then  to  $3  billion  by  Public  Law  962,  84th  Congress  on  August  3,  1956^ 
and  finallv  to  $4  billion  by  Public  Law  85-128  on  August  13,  1957! 
The  $3  billion  authorized  prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  85-128 
was  used  up  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the 
$1  billion  authorized  by  Public  Law  85-128  is  not  adequate  to  cover 
this  year. 

The  estimated  CCC  cost,  including  ocean  transportation,  of  com¬ 
modities  covered  by  agreements  signed  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30,  1957,  was  slightly  in  excess  of  $1.5  billion.  The  Department 
testified  on  January  17  of  this  year  that  they  had  then  committed  or 
were  about  to  commit  all  of  the  $1  billion  additional  authorization 
which  had  been  provided  on  August  13  of  the  current  fiscal  year,  and 
it  might  well  be  that  another  half-billion  dollars  could  be  used  during 
this  fiscal  year  if  the  additional  authorization  were  obtained  early 
enough.  The  committee  has  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  the  amount 
required  for  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  will  be  substantially  less  than  was 
required  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  last  June  or  the  fiscal  year 
ending  next  June.  In  fact  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
testified  on  February  5  as  follows: 

The  request  for  a  larger  authorization  this  year  is  caused 
by  changing  world  conditions.  The  dollar  position  of  several 
countries  has  worsened  and  greater  demand  has  resulted  from 
poor  harvests  overseas.  Shipments  under  past  programs, 
particularly  wheat  for  India,  have  been  accelerated.  In 
addition,  we  would  expect  to  program  part  of  the  new  author¬ 
ization  before  June  30  if  the  extension  is  granted  soon  enough. 

At  the  same  time  the  Assistant  Secretary  testified  as  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  providing  adequate  authorization  as  follows: 

In  the  title  I  program,  orderly  programing  and  shipping  is 
extremely  important.  These  are  dependent  on  continuous 
programing  without  time  out  between  utilization  of  separate 
authorizations.  We  have  run  into  periods  when  title  I  pro¬ 
graming  has  come  to  a  standstill;  for  example,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  agreements  virtually  ceased  in  January  1957 
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when  our  authorization  was  almost  exhausted.  The  avail¬ 
ability  of  funds  during  the  following  months  would  have 
avoided  a  backlog  of  program  requests  from  interested  coun¬ 
tries.  This  backlog  resulted  in  the  necessity  to  scale  down, 
delay,  or  exclude  country  programs,  and  in  erratic  shipment 
performance.  Shipments  were  running  about  800,000  tons 
a  month  last  spring;  these  dropped  off  to  less  than  400,000 
tons  and  are  now  just  starting  to  increase  again.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  this  same  condition  will  exist  again  unless  an 
extension  is  granted  early  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

In'view  of  this  testimony  the  committee  feels  that  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  provide  less  than  the  $500  million  which  can  be  used  this 
fiscal  year,  and  at  least  as  much  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years 
as  was  used  in  the  year  last  ended. 

Section  2 

This  section  increases  the  uses  to  which  foreign  currencies  generated 
by  title  I  sales  may  be  put  by  amending  section  104  (li)  and  adding 
a  new  section  104  (k). 

The  amendment  to  section  104  (b)  permits  the  use  of  such  currencies 
in  financing  exchanges  under  title  II  of  the  Smith-Mundt  Act.  These 
currencies  are  now  available  for  exchanges  under  the  Fulbright  Act  and 
this  simply  permits  their  use  to  help  finance  exchanges  of  farm  youth 
and  specialists  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  labor,  and  industry.  The 
existing  provision  does  not  permit  use  of  these  currencies  for  this 
purpose  unless  the  participants  are  affiliated  with  an  educational 
institution. 

The  addition  of  the  new  subsection  (k)  permits  the  use  of  such 
currencies  for  three  additional  uses.  First,  it  permits  assistance  to 
established  American-sponsored  educational  institutions  abroad,  with 
special  reference  tc  those  engaged  in  vocational,  professional,  scientific, 
and  technological  education.  These  institutions  can  play  an  ever- 
increasing  role  in  helping  the  people  of  the  other  countries  to  help 
themselves.  Second,  it  provides  for  supporting  workshops  abroad 
in  American  subjects.  This  permits  the  bringing  together  of  American 
,teachers  and  professors  abroad  to  give  intensive  instruction  and 
training  to  foreign  nationals  in  subjects  such  as  American  history  or 
the  teaching  of  the  English  language.  The  cost  of  bringing  together 
groups  of  foreign  teachers  of  English  or  American  history  for  such 
instruction  will  be  relatively  inexpensive  compared  with  the  cost  of 
bringing  them  to  this  country.  At  the  same  time,  use  can  be  made  of 
the  facilities  of  foreign  governments  and  institutions.  Third,  it  would 
provide  for  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies.  The  use  of  these 
funds  in  supporting  chairs  of  American  studies  in  selected  educational 
institutions  abroad  will  help  to  meet  a  real  need.  Opportunities  exist 
for  placing  American  and  American-trained  teachers  and  professors 
in  educational  institutions  abroad  in  a  way  that  they  will  have  a 
continuing  effect  in  the  educational  process  of  foreign  nationals. 
This  will  provide  a  means,  and  in  manj"  cases  perhaps  the  only  means, 
of  giving  to  these  people  some  understanding  of  the  United  States. 

Section  3 

This  section  extends  the  authority  to  enter  into  new  agreements  for 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies 
under  title  I  for  2  years,  until  June  30,  1900.  When  enacted  in  1954, 
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Public  Law  480  provided  for  agreements  being  entered  into  over  a 
3-year  period  ending  June  30,  1957.  In  1957  this  authority  lapsed 
until  August  13,  1957,  when  Public  Law  85-128  extended  it  to  June  30, 
1958.  The  importance  of  continuous  programing  was  pointed  out 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  in  his  testimony  quoted  herein  in  the 
discussion  of  section  1.  A  2-year  extension  was  supported  by  each  of 
the  three  major  general  farm  organizations. 

Section  J 

This  section  extends  the  authority  to  undertake  programs  of 
assistance  to  friendly  peoples  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  or 
extraordinary  relief  requirements  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  for 
2  years,  until  June  30,  1960.  Like  the  authority  under  title  I,  this 
authority  expired  on  June  30,  1957,  and  was  revived  on  August  13, 
1957,  until  June  30,  1958. 

Section  5 

This  section  makes  several  changes  in  section  303  of  Public  Law  480, 
designed  to  expand  the  barter  program  to  one  under  which  barter 
agreements  involving  approximately  $500  million  worth  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  will  be  entered  into  in  each  fiscal  year.  The 
amendments  which  would  be  made  in  section  303  would  be  as  follows: 

First.  At  present  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  barter  whenever  he 
has  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  an  opportunity  to  protect  the  funds 
and  assets  of  CCC  thereby.  This  section  would  remove  the  necessity 
for  this  finding  and  direct  him  to  barter  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  within  the  $500  million  annual  limit  prescribed  by  the  amend¬ 
ment.  Barter  transactions  occur  in  approximately  the  following 
manner:  The  barter  contractor  trades  materials  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  agricultural  commodities.  The  barter  contractor, 
if  he  is  not  himself  an  exporter  of  the  agricultural  commodities,  is 
likely  to  select  someone  who  is  such  an  exporter  to  export  the  com¬ 
modities  for  him.  The  exporter  then  exports  the  commodities  for 
dollars  or  other  exchange.  Barter  arrangements  of  this  type  con¬ 
tribute  to  increased  exportation  of  agricultural  commodities  in  two 
ways  as  follows:  (1)  The  barter  contractor  pays  the  exporter  a  com¬ 
mission,  or  in  some  similar  manner,  the  exporter  is  enabled  to  reduce 
the  export  price  slightly  and  thereby  sell  the  commodity;  and  (2) 
the  purchase  of  barter  materials  in  foreign  countries  generates  dollar 
exchange  which  may  return  to  purchase  agricultural  commodities. 
In  May  1957,  the  Department  revised  the  barter  program  to  include 
a  number  of  provisions  designed  to  assure  that  barter  transactions 
did  not  replace  dollar  sales.  These  changes  were  considered  necessary 
by  the  Department  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  provision  for  the 
protection  of  the  funds  and  assets  of  CCC.  Since  these  changes  were 
made  the  barter  program  has  practically  ceased.  The  average  6- 
month  volume  for  the  period  1954  through  1957  was  $149  million. 
The  volume  for  the  first  6  months  of  1957  was  $125.1  million.  The 
volume  for  the  second  6  months  of  1957  dropped  to  $3  million.  This 
section  would  require  expansion  of  this  volume  to  $500  million  for  the 
12  months  included  in  each  fiscal  year.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this 
section,  in  repealing  the  provision  relating  to  the  protection  of  the 
funds  and  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  to  remove  the 
necessity  for  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  that  a  program  of  the  type 
described  herein  does  furnish  such  protection.  By  this  amendment 
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Congress  takes  the  responsibility  for  determination  that  the  program 
itself  furnishes  such  protection.  While  the  Secretary  is  not  required 
to  make  any  determination  with  respect  to  the  program  itself,  he 
would,  of  course,  be  required  to  exercise  ordinary  good  business  judg¬ 
ment  in  making  trades  totaling,  if  at  all  practicable,  $500  million. 
He  would  still  be  required  to  obtain  value  and  acquire  materials  of 
eventual  value  to  the  United  States. 

Second.  The  direction  of  section  303  to  barter  for  materials  en¬ 
tailing  less  risk  of  loss  or  substantially  less  storage  charges  at  present  is 
limited  to  strategic  materials.  The  amendment  would  extend  this 
direction  to  any  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  produce 
its  requirements  and  which  meet  the  requirements  as  to  less  risk  of  loss 
or  less  storage  charges.  This  change  would  provide  additional  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  barter  and  assist  the  Department  to  expand  the  program 
to  the  full  $500  million  level  provided  for  by  this  section. 

Third.  This  section  would  limit  the  value  of  the  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  covered  by  barter  agreements  entered  into  in  any  fiscal 
year  under  section  303  to  $500  million.  At  present  there  is  no  limit 
on  the  volume  of  transactions  which  may  be  undertaken,  it  being  left 
to  the  Secretary’s  discretion.  Since  this  section  would  now  direct  the 
Secretary  to  undertake  a  larger  program  than  is  provided  for  by  his 
May  1957  regulations,  the  bill  also  specifies  a  limit  for  such  expanded 
program . 

Fourth.  This  section  amends  section  303  to  prescribe  that  no  mate¬ 
rial  shall  be  excluded  from  barter  under  section  303  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  domestically  processed  if  provision  is  made  for 
the  importation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  similar  raw  materials. 

Section  6 

This  section  permits  duty-free  entry  of  nonstrategic  materials  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  through  barter.  Sec¬ 
tion  206(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  now  permits  duty-free 
entry  of  strategic  materials  so  acquired  and  this  would  extend  it  to 
nonstrategic  materials.  The  amendment  made  by  this  section  to 
section  206(a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  makes  no  change  in 
substance  since  section  206(a)  is  now  applicable  to  strategic  “and 
other  materials.” 

Section  7 

This  section  prohibits  discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton  under  Public  Law  480.  W  ben  Public  Law  480  was  last 
extended  the  statement  of  managers  explaining  the  conference  report 
on  the  extension  bill  (S.  1314,  85th  Cong.,  H.  Rept.  No.  683)  con¬ 
tained  the  following  statement  which  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
Senate  and  House  conferees: 


BASIC  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  ACT 

The  conferees  take  this  occasion  to  specifically  reaffirm  the 
statements  with  respect  to  the  basic  objectives  of  Public  Law 
480  and  the  operations  thereunder  which  were  contained  in 
the  committee  reports  of  the  two  Houses  on  this  legislation. 
Specifically,  the  conference  committee  believes  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Public  Law  480  should  be  utilized  to  the  fullest  to 
develop  new  and  expanded  markets  abroad  for  the  products 
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of  American  agriculture.  In  this  connection  the  committee 
of  conference  expects  that  extra  long  staple  cotton  will  be  sold 
under  the  authority  of  this  act,  as  is  upland  cotton,  to  any 
friendly  nation  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  this  com¬ 
modity  may  compete  with  a  similar  commodity  produced 
outside  the  United  States,  and  that  all  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  regardless  of  the  kind  will  be  made  available  for 
sale  under  the  act  without  the  imposition  of  conditions  which 
would  prevent  or  tend  to  interfere  with  their  sale.  Rather 
than  in  any  way  seeking  to  discourage  or  impede  the  sales  of 
such  surplus  commodities,  their  sales  should  be  emphasized  if 
it  appears  that  by  such  sale  under  this  act  a  future  market 
for  dollars,  in  the  regular  course  of  international  trade,  may 
he  established  for  such  commodities. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was  questioned  on  February  11 
concerning  a  newsletter  statement  that — 

Spain  didn’t  want  Sudanese  extra  long  staple  cotton  even 
if  their  prices  were  lower.  Spain  prefers  our  extra  long 
staple,  even  at  higher  prices,  but  State  Department  barred 
exports  of  our  extra  long  staple  even  though  USDA  has  for  2 
months  declared  it  in  surplus — has  to,  because  of  the  legal 
formula  that  applies.  State  Department  even  asked  USDA 
to  refrain  from  exporting  long  staple  cotton  because  of  fear  of 
getting  in  bad  with  Egyptians  and  Sudanese. 

I  he  Department  advised  that  the  law  made  it  incumbent  upon  them 
to  declare  extra  long  staple  cotton  in  surplus  and  that  this  was  done. 
Subsequently  it  was  withdrawn  on  a  temporary  basis  because  of  an 
extremely  sensitive  situation  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Department 
advised  that  it  already  had  adequate  authority  but  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  do  no  great  harm  and  the  State  Department  subsequently 
advised  that  the  situation  which  had  given  rise  to  the  problem  was 
now  clarified  and  that  there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  movement 
of  extra  long  staple  cotton  under  the  program. 

Jhird,  the  committee  amendment  to  the  title  would  simply  correct 
the  reference  to  the  act  being  amended. 

Hearings 

The  committee  conducted  2  days  of  hearings  on  the  bill.  No 
witnesses  appeared  in  opposition  to  it,  and  the  action  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  ordering  the  bill  reported  was  unanimous,  although  indivi¬ 
dual  exceptions  were  made  to  some  portions.  As  a  further  basis  for 
the  committee’s  action,  an  extensive  study  of  operations  under  the 
program  was  conducted  throughout  the  past  year,  including  10  days 
of  hearings  last  June  and  July  during  which  testimony  was  taken 
from  71  witnesses.  A  comprehensive  report  on  this  study  submitted 
to  the  committee  by  Senator  Humphrey  indicates  strong  support  for 
amendments  included  in  the  bill.  While  the  committee  earlier  had 
i  eported  S.  3039,  it  agreed  at  that  time  to  give  further  consideration 
to  additional  amendments  proposed  in  Senator  Humplirey;s  report, 
which  had  just  been  made  available  to  it.  As  a  result  of  that  further 
consideration  the  additional  changes  were  approved  by  the  committee 
m  reporting  the  present  bill  to  replace  the  earlier  report  on  S.  3039. 
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Need  for  Extension  of  the  Act 

When  Public  Law  480  was  passed,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  investment  in  agricultural  commodities  was  valued  at  $6  billion. 
This  investment  continued  to  rise  in  the  next  2  years  and  totaled  $8.2 
billion  on  June  30,  1956.  As  disposal  programs,  including  CCC  ex¬ 
ports  for  dollars  at  world  prices,  began  to  have  full  effect,  this  rise  in 
investment  was  arrested  and  a  downward  trend  was  started.  CCC’s 
investment  in  agricultural  commodities  on  June  30.  1957,  was  $7.3 
billion.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Department  that  CCC’s  investment  in 
commodities  as  of  June  30,  1958,  will  be  reduced  to  about  $6.8  billion. 
These  reductions,  resulting  mainly  from  disposals  of  wheat  and  cotton, 
would  have  been  greater,  the  Department  advises,  except  for  the  ex¬ 
tremely  large  harvest  of  feed  grains  last  year. 

It  appears  likely  that  United  States  agricultural  production  will 
continue  at  a  high  level  and  that  CCC  will  continue  to  take  over  pro¬ 
duction  in  excess  of  domestic  use  and  commercial  export  outlets. 
Dollar  exports  are  expected  to  decline  from  the  high  level  reached 
during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  due,  in  part,  to  the  worsened 
dollar  position  of  many  countries.  In  presenting  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  extension  of  the  act,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  stated  on  February  5  that — 

The  program  has  made  it  possible  for  us  to  make  construc¬ 
tive  use  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  permit  continuation  of  these  activities  we  are  recom¬ 
mending:  That  foreign  currency  sales  under  title  I  be 
extended  for  1  year  through  June  30,  1959,  that  the  authori¬ 
zation  be  increased  by  $1.5  billion,  and  that  title  II,  which 
authorizes  the  use  of  food  for  emergency  relief  abroad,  also 
be  extended  for  1  year.  Balances  available  from  the  current 
$800  million  authorization  for  title  II,  however,  are  sufficient 
to  permit  continuation  of  operations  for  the  additional 
period.  Title  III  which  provides  for  donations  through 
voluntary  relief  agencies  and  for  barter  transactions  does 
not  have  an  expiration  date  under  the  act. 

This  morning  the  Department  announced  the  signing  of  a 
title  I  agreement  with  the  Republic  of  Korea.  This  brings 
the  value  of  agreements  to  date  to  more  than  $3.6  billion  at 
CCC  cost  and  more  than  $2.5  billion  at  export  market  value. 

This  means  that  we  have  less  than  $400  million  at  CCC  cost 
remaining  and  programs  now  being  finalized  are  expected  to 
exhaust  this  balance  very  soon.  We  are  hopeful,  therefore, 
that  prompt  consideration  will  be  given  to  an  extension. 

Summary  of  Operations 

Agreements  already  signed  provide  for  the  shipment  of  550  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  3  million  bales  of  cotton,  25  million  bags  of  rice,  1.8 
billion  pounds  of  vegetable  oil,  133  million  bushels  of  feed  grains, 
175  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  150  million  pounds  of  meat,  225  million 
pounds  of  lard,  162  million  pounds  of  dairy  products,  197  million 
pounds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well  as  other  commodities. 

In  1955-56,  the  first  full  year  of  operation  of  title  I,  foreign  currency 
shipments  totaled  $427  million  at  export  market  value,  or  12  percent  of 
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total  United  States  agricultural  exports.  During  1956-57  title  I 
shipments  amounted  to  $900  million,  nearly  20  percent  of  the  record- 
breaking  $4.7  billion  total  achieved. 

Agreements  signed  to  date  will  result  in  foreign  currency  payments 
of  more  than  $2.5  million.  About  60  percent  of  the  total  will  be  used 
for  economic  development  purposes  in  importing  countries,  about 
10  percent  will  be  used  to  support  the  defense  forces  of  our  allies,  and 
the  remaining  30  percent  is  planned  for  meeting  United  States  expenses 
overseas  and  expanding  certain  United  States  programs. 

Title  I  originally  provided  for  an  authorization  of  $700  million  in 
terms  of  what  it  costs  the  Government  to  supply  commodities  under 
the  program.  The  value  of  these  commodities  at  current  world  prices, 
of  course,  is  considerably  less.  This  authorization  has  been  raised 
three  times  and  now  is  $4  billion.  Over  $3.6  billion  of  this  limit  has 
moved  or  will  move  under  more  than  100  agreements  signed  with 
35  friendly  countries.  Agreements  totaled  about  $500  million  in  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1955,  $1  billion  in  1955-56,  and  $1.5  billion 
last  year. 

The  bulk  of  the  commodities  included  in  these  agreements  has 
already  been  exported  and  the  increase  in  title  I  shipments  from  year 
to  year  has  been  one  of  the  major  factors  leading  to  the  rise  in  our  total 
agricultural  exports.  In  1954-55  our  agricultural  exports  had  a 
market  value  of  $3.1  billion.  Title  I  shipments  were  small  that  year, 
accounting  for  3  percent  of  the  total.  In  1955-56  our  agricultural 
exports  rose  to  $3.5  billion.  Title  I  accounted  for  12  percent  of  the 
total.  In  1956-57,  the  year  ending  last  June  30,  agricultural  exports 
rose  to  an  all-time  high  of  $4.7  billion.  Title  I  shipments  made  up 
almost  20  percent  of  the  total,  or  about  $900  million. 

The  value  and  quantity  of  commodities  which  have  been  programed 
under  agreements  signed  during  fiscal  year  1958,  and  cumulative 
totals,  are  shown  later  in  this  report  in  tables  I  and  II. 

Uses  of  Foreign  Currencies 

Foreign  currencies  received  in  payment  for  commodities  are  de¬ 
posited  to  the  account  of  the  United  States  overseas  and  are  used  for 
purposes  authorized  in  section  104  of  Public  Law  480  and  specified 
in  the  sales  agreement.  Several  department  and  agencies  have  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  administering  the  expenditure  of  these  currencies. 
For  example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  concerned  with  the 
use  of  currencies  for  agricultural  market  development  purposes;  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration  for  currencies  loaned  back 
to  importing  countries  for  economic  development  purposes;  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for  currencies  loaned  to  private 
business  firms. 

About  $43  million  in  currencies  has  been  tentatively  earmarked  for 
agricultural  market  development  under  existing  agreements.  To 
date,  more  than  $9  million  of  this  is  being  obligated  for  approved 
projects  together  with  contributions  by  private  trade  organizations 
cooperating  in  these  projects  of  nearly  $3  million.  Results  of  these 
promotion  efforts  are  already  evident  in  some  instances.  Cotton 
promotion  projects  undertaken  in  21  countries  have  been  a  factor  in 
the  free  movement  of  cotton  overseas  and  should  continue  to  encourage 
exports  for  some  time  to  come.  The  title  I  poultry  sale  to  the  Republic 
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of  Germany  plus  a  promotion  project  resulted  in  dollar  purchases  by 
that  country  of  more  than  4  million  pounds  of  poultry  in  1957.  Par¬ 
ticularly  good  results  have  been  obtained  in  Japan  in  maintaining 
United  States  wheat  and  tallow  exports  and  increasing  the  use  of 
United  States  leaf  tobacco.  Commercial  supermarkets  have  been 
opened  up  in  Italy  because  of  the  success  of  a  supermarket  exhibit 
held  during  a  trade  fair  there.  These  new  markets  are  now  selling 
many  United  States  grocery  items  which  had  not  been  made  available 
in  Italy  to  any  great  extent.  We  believe  that  as  more  projects  are 
undertaken  and  more  products  exhibited  at  trade  fairs  our  export 
markets  for  many  commodities  will  widen  consideraly. 

More  than  half  the  foreign  currencies  expected  to  accrue  under  exist¬ 
ing  agreements  will  be  loaned  back  to  importing  countries  for  use  in 
economic  development  projects  agreed  upon  with  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
coordinating  plans  for  the  use  of  these  funds  with  the  overall  develop¬ 
ment  programs  of  these  countries.  In  approving  loan  projects  for 
agricultural  purposes  care  is  exercised  to  avoid  encouragement  of  pro¬ 
duction  which  would  result  in  reduced  outlets  for  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

The  extension  of  Public  Law  480  granted  in  August  1957  provided 
for  relending  of  foreign  currencies,  largely  to  United  States  firms  and 
their  affiliates,  to  assist  in  the  development  and  expansion  of  private 
business  in  foreign  countries.  The  equivalent  of  about  $45  million 
will  be  reserved  for  these  purposes  in  agreements  negotiated  this  fiscal 
year  with  France,  Greece,  Israel,  Korea,  Mexico,  and  Pakistan. 
These  funds  will  be  available  to  private  business  firms  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  when  commodities  under  these 
agreements  are  shipped  and  paid  for  and  proceeds  assigned  to  the 
bank. 

Currencies  are  also  being  used  for  the  payment  of  United  States 
expenses  abroad;  for  the  procurement  of  military  services  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  military  assistance;  for  educational  exchange  programs;  for 
assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  community 
centers;  for  the  translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of  books  and 
periodicals;  and  for  the  purchase  of  goods  for  other  friendly  countries. 
Details  on  the  planned  uses  of  these  currencies  are  shown  in  table  III. 

Allocation  of  Program  Costs 

This  committee’s  report  on  S.  1314  of  this  Congress  (S.  Rept.  188) 
contained  tin*  following  recommendation: 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  publicity  which  has  been 
given  to  Public  Law  480  has  emphasized,  exclusively,  the 
benefits  that  American  agriculture  has  received  from  the 
program.  The  committee  considers  it  highly  important 
that,  this  situation  be  corrected,  and  that  the  benefits  to 
nonagricultural  interests  be  shown  in  their  true  light. 
Therefore,  the  committee  recommends  that,  in  the  future, 
all  accounts  and  estimates  concerning  the  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  clearly  differentiate  between  that  part  of  the  cost 
attributable  to  agricultural  programs  and  that  part  attribut¬ 
able  to  nonagricultural  programs.  They  should  also  show 
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that  part  of  the  amount  attributable  to  nonagricult.ural  pro¬ 
grams  which  is  reimbursable  from  appropriations  for  other 
agencies  and  that  which  is  not.  The  difference  between  the 
export  value  and  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodi¬ 
ties  exported  under  the  program  should  be  shown  as  a 
separate  item. 

The  committee  would  like  to  reiterate  that  recommendation  at  this 
time  and  urge  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  other  agencies,  in  their  accounts  and  statements  dealing 
with  price-support  program  costs,  to  make  a  clear  differentiation 
between  those  costs  which  may  properly  be  charged  to  price  supports 
and  those  which  may  properly  be  charged  to  another  purpose.  Thus, 
in  the  case  of  donations  under  title  II  of  Public  Law  480  for  famine 
relief,  the  market  value  of  the  commodities  donated,  as  well  as  the 
expense  involved  in  making  the  donation,  should  be  charged  to 
famine  or  other  relief  and  should  not  be  described  as  an  expense 
“primarily”  for  price  support.  Similarly,  cash  transfers  to  the  armed 
services  or  to  schools  to  supplement  the  diets  of  the  services  and  of 
school  children  and  the  market  value  of  commodities  donated  for 
domestic  relief,  food  donated  to  unemployed,  service  diet  supple¬ 
ments,  or  other  purposes  should  be  clearly  shown  for  what  they  are. 

Departmental  Views 

Attached  are  reports  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  S.  3039 
and  S.  3223. 


Table  I. — Commodity  composition  of  programs  under  title  l,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1957,  through  !•  eb.  5,  1958.  and 

cumulative  totals 

[Million  dollars] 
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Table  II. — Approximate  quantities  of  commodities  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480  agreements  signed  July  1,  1957,  through  Feb.  5,  1958,  and 

cumulative  totals 
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Table  III. — Planned  uses  of  foreign  currency  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  July  1,  1957,  through  Feb.  5,  1958,  and 

cumulative  totals  1 

[Million  dollars] 
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Exhibit  A 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  February  17,  1958. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  is  in  response  to  your  request  of 
January  17,  1958,  for  a  report  on  S.  3039  which  proposed  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  as 
amended. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  maximum  amount  to  be  appropriated 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  commodities 
disposed  of  and  costs  incurred  under  title  I  of  the  act,  from  $4  billion 
to  $5.5  billion.  The  bill  would  also  extend  the  terminal  date,  through i 
which  title  I  and  title  II  transactions  can  be  undertaken,  from  June  30  ' 
1958,  to  June  30,  1959. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  this  act  as  part  of  the  Farm  Food  and 
Fiber  Act  (S.  3049).  This  temporary  disposal  program  needs  to  be 
part  of  a  farm  program  that  will  effectively  bring  the  supply  of  farm 
products  into  better  balance  with  market  demand. 

However,  this  program  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  device  to 
postpone  needed  price  support  and  production  adjustments.  In  some 
instances  the  movement  of  basic  commodities  under  Public  Law  480 
results,  under  the  current  escalator  provisions  of  legislation,  in  higher 
price  supports  than  would  otherwise  prevail.  For  example,  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  7  we  announced  the  price  support  for  cotton  at  81  percent  of 
parity.  There  is  no  question  that  this  price  support  is  substantially 
higher  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  the  exports  under 
Public  Law  480.  This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  cotton  industry  is 
having  difficulties  competitively  with  synthetics  and  foreign  mills. 
Thus  the  effect  of  moving  surpluses  under  Public  Law  480  is  resulting 
in  incentives  to  build  another  surplus.  It  is  not  desirable  to  keep 
farmers  continually  under  the  shadow  of  price-depressing  surpluses. 

1  his  program  is  desirable  within  our  overall  policy  framework  of  A 
expanding  markets.  However,  maintaining  a  range  of  support  prices  ® 
which  is  too  narrow  to  permit  the  commercial  growth  of  markets 
needed  to  absorb  our  production  prevents  the  needed  expansion. 
Therefore,  we  favor  the  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  with  the  additional  $1.5  billion  authorization 
as  part  of  S.  3049. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 


E.  T.  Benson,  Secretary. 
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Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  3,  1958. 

Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of 
February  5,  1958,  requesting  a  report  on  S.  3223,  a  proposed  bill  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  as  part  of  the  Farm  Food 
and  Fiber  Act,  S.  3049.  It  is  important  that  changes  in  the  farm 
legislation  provide  for  moving  toward  a  better  balance  between  pro¬ 
duction  of  farm  products  and  market  demand.  The  administration 
will  also  propose  certain  additional  amendments  of  Public  Law  480 
in  the  near  future,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  below. 

The  following  recommendations  are  submitted: 

TITLE  I — sales  for  foreign  currency 

Extension  of  programing. — The  proposed  bill  would  increase  the 
title  I  authority  from  $4  billion  to  $4.5  billion  at  cost  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  finance  foreign  currency  sales  concluded 
through  June  30,  1958,  and  would  provide  a  new  authorization  of  $3 
billion  at  market  value  for  programing  between  July  1,  1958,  and 
June  30,  1960.  The  proposal  would  also  delete  the  clause  which 
describes  the  title  I  authority  as  an  objective  to  be  reached  as  rapidly 
as  possible  within  the  safeguards  of  the  act. 

We  oppose  these  amendments. 

The  administration  has  proposed  that  the  title  I  authority  be 
increased  from  $4  billion  to  $5.5  billion  at  CCC  cost  and  that  the 
terminal  date  of  the  program  be  extended  for  1  year  to  June  30,  1959. 
This  additional  authority  would  permit  orderly  programing  and 
maintenance  of  title  I  exports  through  fiscal  year  1959  at  about  the 
level  attained  in  fiscal  year  1957.  The  administration  construes 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  as  a  temporary  means  of  moving  accumulated 
agricultural  surpluses  abroad  in  a  constructive  manner.  Therefore, 
the  extension  of  the  act  should  be  limited  to  1  year  to  afford  annual 
congressional  review  of  the  program. 

If  monetary  limitations  are  to  be  made  applicable  to  particular 
periods,  such  limitations  should  not  apply  to  transactions  carried  out 
but  should  apply  to  agreements  entered  into  by  the  President  under 
title  I. 

W  e  would  have  no  objection  to  deletion  of  the  clause  describing  the 
title  I  authorization  as  an  objective  to  be  reached  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Section  104  (h). — The  proposed  bill  would  amend  section  104  (h) 
to  authorize  use  of  currencies  generated  by  title  I  sales  on  a  grant 
basis  for  financing  Smith-Mundt  exchange  programs  in  addition  to 
the  Fulbright  educational  exchange  programs  now  authorized. 

We  favor  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  use  of  currencies  under  section  104  (h)  now  is  limited  to  aca¬ 
demic  exchanges  such  as  students  and  professors.  The  amendment 
would  permit  such  exchanges  as  agricultural  leaders,  labor  leaders, 
journalists,  and  civic  leaders. 
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In  addition,  we  expect  to  submit  shortly  a  proposal  to  amend  this 
section  to  permit  use  of  these  funds  to  finance  travel  costs  of  de¬ 
pendents  accompanying  participants  in  the  program. 

Section  104  (j). — The  proposed  amendment  would  delete  the  clause 
which  states  “but  no  foreign  currencies  which  are  available  under 
the  terms  of  any  agreement  for  appropriation  for  the  general  use  of 
the  United  States  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (j) 
without  appropriation  therefor.” 

We  favor  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  clause  which  would  be  deleted  makes  it  necessary  to  set  out 
separately  in  each  title  I  agreement  the  amount  to  be  used  for 
American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  community  centers  so  that 
such  use  will  not  be  subject  to  the  appropriation  process.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  doing  this  eliminates  the  flexibility  which  is  achieved  by 
“lumping”  in  the  agreements  the  amount  of  currency  intended  for 
several  United  States  uses  so  that  the  amount  for  each  specific  use  > 
may  be  determined  by  the  United  States  later.  4 

Section  104  (k). — New  section  104  (k)  would  expand  assistance 
American-sponsored  schools  presently  authorized  in  section  104  (j) 
and  would  permit  grants  for  the  establishment  of  new  schools.  We 
would  favor  a  modified  form  of  this  amendment  and  such  a  proposal 
we  expect  to  submit  shortly. 

Section  104  ( l ). — New  section  104  (1)  would  permit  assistance  to 
either  public  or  private  educational  or  vocational  institutions  whether 
foreign  or  American  sponsored.  We  oppose  this  amendment  since 
such  assistance  may  be  furnished  under  either  section  104  (e)  or 
104  (g)  to  the  extent  that  such  expenditures  will  contribute  to  economic 
development. 

Section  104  (a). — New  section  104  (m)  would  provide  assistance  to 
reconstruction,  rehabilitation,  health,  self-help,  and  other  technical 
assistance-type  projects  of  American  voluntary  agencies. 

We  oppose  new  section  104  (m). 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  American 
voluntary  agencies’  program  is  that  help  is  furnished  on  a  people-to- 
people  basis.  This  concept  would  be  breached  by  the  use  of  funds 
arising  from  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
government  to  finance  technical  assistance-type  programs  undertaken^ 
by  the  voluntary  agencies.  In  addition,  turning  over  public  funds 
for  use  by  voluntary  agencies,  most  of  which  are  sectarian,  would 
raise  difficult  administrative  problems. 

Section  104  in). — New  section  104  (n)  would  provide  for  the  financ¬ 
ing  of  research  projects  in  foreign  countries  to  find  new  uses  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities. 

This  new  section  is  unnecessary  since  this  activity  is  already  author¬ 
ized  and  is  being  undertaken  under  section  104  (a). 

TITLE  II — FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Extension  of  programing  .—The  amendment  proposes  that  the  pres¬ 
ent  title  II  authority  of  $800  million  at  CCC  cost  would  expire  on 
June  30,  1958,  and  would  provide  a  new  authority  of  $500  million  for 
programing  between  July  1,  1958,  and  June  30,  1960. 

We  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  administration  has  recommended  that  the  current  $800  million 
authorization  is  sufficient  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  program  to 
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June  30,  1959.  Moreover,  the  provision  for  expiration  of  existing  au¬ 
thority  on  a  fiseal  year  basis  would  unduly  complicate  administration 
of  this  type  of  program. 

Sections  201  and  202. — The  amendment  would  authorize  the  use  of 
CCC  funds  for  the  purchase  of  non-price-support  commodities  to  be 
donated  abroad  under  title  II. 

We  oppose  this  amendment  since  the  basis  for  the  title  1 1  legislation 
is  to  utilize  commodities  already  in  CCC  inventory  in  providing 
assistance  to  friendly  peoples. 

TITLE  III - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sections  302  ami  416. — The  amendment  provides  that  nonfood  com¬ 
modities  may  be  donated  under  programs  authorized  by  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  'This  amendment  would  permit  dona¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  of  commodities  such  as  cotton. 

We  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  donation  of  nonfood  commodities  would  involve  expensive 
processing  costs  and  would  result  in  greatly  increased  costs  in  relation 
to  the  quantity  of  commodities  which  would  be  moved.  In  the  case 
of  cotton,  for  instance,  at  current  mill  margins,  processing  and  finish¬ 
ing  costs  for  sheeting,  which  is  one  of  the  lowest  cost  fabrics,  would 
be  in  excess  of  $100  a  bale.  In  addition,  administrative  costs  to 
supervise  the  program  would  be  relatively  high.  We  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  program  could  be  operated  without  serious  impact  upon 
regular  commercial  markets  for  these  products,  particularly  in  the 
United  States. 

Section  303. — The  proposed  amendment  would  establish  a  $500 
million  yearly  ceiling  on  barter  transactions  unless  a  higher  level  is 
approved  by  Congress.  It  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  CCC  by  barter  for  nonstrategic 
materials  as  well  as  strategic  materials. 

We  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  by  section  303,  Public 
Law  480,  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  barter  transaction  will  protect 
She  funds  and  assets  of  CCC.  The  exercise  of  administrative  judg¬ 
ment  is  necessary  to  successful  barter  and  to  selection  of  transactions 
which  will  not  be  mere  substitutes  for  United  States  dollar  sales 
which  would  have  been  made  in  any  case.  The  effect  of  the  proposed 
change  in  section  303  is  not  clear.  If  it  is  to  be  interpreted  so  as  not 
to  preclude  the  continued  exercise  of  judgment  as  to  whether  a 
transaction  will  in  fact  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  CCC,  then  the 
change  is  unnecessary.  If  on  the  other  hand,  the  proper  interpretation 
of  the  proposed  language  is  that  the  Secretary  shall  barter  on  the  same 
basis  as  before  changes  in  the  program  were  announced  on  May  28, 
1957,  then  we  oppose  it  as  not  being  helpful  to  farmers  and  as  contrary 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  Government. 

Expansion  of  the  barter  program  at  the  expense  of  dollar  sales 
would  not  result  in  savings  in  storage  charges  or  increased  agricultural 
exports  but  merely  in  substitution  of  imported  materials  for  the 
dollars  which  would  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  application  of  an  annual  dollar  limitation  upon  the  “total 
volume  of  transactions  directed  by  this  section”  is  ambiguous.  There 
are  a  series  of  transactions  which  take  place  over  a  period  of  time 
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under  a  single  barter  contract.  Would  the  limitation  apply  to  the 
total  exchange  value  of  agricultural  commodities  moved  during  a 
year,  or  to  the  total  exchange  value  of  agricultural  commodities 
covered  by  barter  contracts  entered  into  during  the  year?  Does 
“annually”  refer  to  fiscal  year  or  calendar  year? 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to 
submission  of  this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

True  D.  Morse,  Acting  Secretary. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  (4)  of  rule  XXIX  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as 
reported,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman) : 

Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954 

TITLE  I - SALES  FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

******* 

Sec.  103. 

******* 

(b)  [Transactions  shall  not  be  carried  out]  Agreements  shall  not  be 
entered  into  under  this  title  during  any  hscal  year  which  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pur¬ 
suant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  [$4,000,- 
000,000]  $1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  entered 
into  in  prior  hscal  years  ( beginning  with  the  hscal  year  ending  June  80, 
1958)  have  called  or  will  call  f or  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior 
fiscal  years.  [This  limitation  shall  not  be  apportioned  by  year  or  by 
country,  but  shall  be  considered  as  an  objective  as  well  as  a  limitation, 
to  be  reached  as  rapidly  as  possible  so  long  as  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
can  be  achieved  within  the  safeguards  established.] 

******* 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organi¬ 
zations  of  nations  to  use  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under 
this  title  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes: 

******* 

(h)  For  the  financing  of  international  educational  exchange 
activities  under  the  programs  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2)  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App. 
1641  (b))  andjor  the  financing  of  programs  j  or  the  interchange  of  persons 
under  title  II  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  {22  U.  S.  C.  1449).  In  the  allocation  of  funds 
as  among  the  various  purposes  set  forth  in  this  section,  a  special 
effort  shall  be  made  to  provide  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
including  a  particular  effort  with  regard  to:  (1)  countries  where 
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adequate  funds  are  not  available  from  other  sources  for  such  purposes, 
and  (2)  countries  where  agreements  can  be  negotiated  to  establish  a 
fund  with  the  interest  and  principal  available  over  a  period  of  years 
for  such  purposes,  such  special  and  particular  effort  to  include  the 
setting  aside  of  such  amounts  from  sale  proceeds  and  loan  repayments 
under  this  title,  not  in  excess  of  $1,000,000  a  year  in  any  one  country 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  in  advance,  as  may  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  be  required  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection; 

♦  *  *  *  *  *  * 

(, k )  For  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise,  in  the  expansion 
or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  established  schools,  colleges,  or 
universities  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  such  educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of 
vocational,  professional,  scientific,  technological, or  general  education; 
yind  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American 
educational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies. 
******* 

Sec.  109.  No  transactions  shall  be  undertaken  under  authority  of 
this  title  after  June  30,  [1958]  1960,  except  as  required  pursuant  to 
agreements  theretofore  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  title. 

TITLE  II — FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  204.  No  programs  of  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  under  the 
authority  of  this  title  after  June  30,  [1958]  1960. 

******* 

Sec.  303.  [Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
addition  to  other  authorized  methods  and  means  of  disposing  of 
agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  there  may  be  opportunity  to  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by]  The  Secretary  is  directed,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  within  the  limit  permitted  by  this  section,  to 
barter  or  exchange  [of  such]  agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  [strategic]  materials  [entail¬ 
ing]  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically  produce  its  require¬ 
ments  and  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  sub¬ 
stantially  less  storage  charges,  or  (b)  materials,  goods  or  equipment 
required  in  connection  with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and 
assistance  programs,  or  (c)  materials  or  equipment  required  in  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  programs[,  he].  He  is 
hereby  directed  to  use  every  practicable  means,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make,  through  private 
trade  channels,  such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  section  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  exchanges: 
Proiided,  That  the  total  volume  of  the  transactions  directed  by  this 
section  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000  annually,  unless  approved  by  the 
Congress.  No  material  shall  be  excluded  from  barter  or  exchange  trans¬ 
actions  under  this  section  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  domesti¬ 
cally  processed  ( from  either  foreign  or  domestic  raw  materials ).  if  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  importation  of  an  equivalent  amount  if 'similar 
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raw  materials  of  foreign  origin.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  procuring  such  materials,  goods  or  equipment  are  hereby- 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange.  [Strategic 
materials]  Materials  so  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  shall  be  considered  as  assets  of  the  Corporation  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Government,  in  purchasing  [strategic]  such  materials,  shall 
purchase  such  materials  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inven¬ 
tories  to  the  extent  available  in  fulfillment  of  their  requirements. 
The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are 
available  to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting  exchange  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for  strategic  materials. 


Agricultural  Act  of  1956 

******* 

TRANSFER  of  bartered  materials  to  supplemental  stockpile 

Sec.  206.  (a)  [Strategic  and  other  materials]  Materials  acquired 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or  ex¬ 
change  of  agricultural  commodities  or  products,  unless  acquired  for 
the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Strategic  and 
Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (50  U.  S.  C.  98-98h),  or  for  other 
purposes  shall  be  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  established 
by  section  104  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.  S.  C.  1704). 

(b)  [Strategic  materials]  Materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  products  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware¬ 
house,  free  of  duty. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  8, 1958 

Mr.  Ellender,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  under 
authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  March  6, 1958,  reported  the  following 
original  bill ;  which  was  ordered  to  be  placed  on  the  calendar 


A  BILL 

To  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 

Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  R epresenta- 

2  fives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  section  103  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 

4  ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law 

5  480,  Eighty-third  Congress)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

6  “(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this 

7  title  during  any  fiscal  year  which  will  call  for  appropriations 

8  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant 

9  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 

10  $1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements 

11  entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  (beginning  with  the  fiscal 

I 
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1  year  ending  June  30,  1958)  have  called  or  will  call  for 

2  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 

3  tion  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal 

4  years.” 

5  Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

6  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of 

7  paragraph  (h)  thereof  the  following :  "and  for  the  financing 

8  of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of 

9  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 

10  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1446)  ”. 

11  (b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 

12  paragraph  (j)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

13  “  (k)  Eor  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise, 
*4  in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  estab- 
^  lished  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 

by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
^  such  educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  voca- 
tional,  professional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  edu- 
^  cation;  and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in  American 
studies  or  American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting 
24  chairs  in  American  studies.” 

99 

^  Sec.  3.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
2^  out  "June  30,  1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30, 
24  1960”. 
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Sec,  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
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out  “June  30,  1958"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1960”. 

Sec.  5.  Section  303  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 

follows : 

“Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  is  directed,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  limit  permitted  by  this  section, 
to  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodities  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  materials  of 
which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically  produce  its 
requirements  and  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deteri¬ 
oration  or  substantially  less  storage  charges,  or  (b)  materials, 
goods,  or  equipment  required  in  connection  with  foreign 
economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  (c) 
materials  or  equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for 
offshore  construction  programs.  He  is  hereby  directed  to 
use  every  practical  means,  in  cooperation  with  other  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make,  through  private 
trade  channels,  such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the 
authority  conferred  on  him  by  section  4  (h)  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to  make 
such  barters  or  exchanges:  Provided ,  That  the  total  volume 
of  the  transactions  directed  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$500,000,000  annually,  unless  approved  by  the  Congress. 
No  material  shall  be  excluded  from  barter  or  exchange  trans¬ 
actions  under  this  section  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
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1  been  domestically  processed  (from  either  foreign  or  domestic 

2  raw  materials) ,  if  provision  is  made  for  the  importation  of 

3  an  equivalent  amount  of  similar  raw  materials  of  foreign 

4  origin.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  procur- 

5  ing  such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  are  hereby  directed 

6  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus 

7  agricultural  commodities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange. 

8  Materials  so  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 

9  shall  be  considered  as  assets  of  the  Corporation  and  other 

10  agencies  of  the  Government,  in  purchasing  such  materials, 

11  shall  purchase  such  materials  from  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 

12  poration  inventories  to  the  extent  available  in  fulfillment  of 

13  their  requirements.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  assist, 

14  through  such  means  as  are  available  to  him,  farmers’  coop- 

15  eratives  in  effecting  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  in 

16  their  possession  for  strategic  materials.” 

17  Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

18  1956  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  words  “Strategic  and 

19  other  materials”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “Materials”. 

20  (b)  Section  206  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 

21  out  the  words  “Strategic  materials”  and  inserting  in  lieu 

22  thereof  the  word  “Materials”. 

23  Sec.  7.  In  cany  ing  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul- 

24  tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 

25  amended,  extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available 
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1  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  in 

2  the  same  manner  as  upland  cotton  or  any  other  surplus 

3  agricultural  commodity  is  made  available,  and  no  discrimina- 

4  tory  or  other  conditions  shall  be  imposed  which  will  prevent 

5  or  tend  to  interfere  with  its  sale  or  availability  for  sale  under 

6  the  Act. 
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J3HLIGHTS;  Senate  committee  reported  bills  to:  Freeze  cotton'ycreage  allotments 
at  1956  levels. /Permit  soil  bank  payments  to  certain  producers  wnh.  exceed  corn 
allotments.  Senate  passed  second  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  S^n.  Thurmond 
urged  additional  soil  bank  funds  for  cotton.  Sen.  Proxmire  criticized  xurder  to 
cut  dairy/price  supports.  House  subcommittee  ordered  reported  bill  to  prohibit  2 
crops  a/year  for  same  tobacco  allotment.  House  committee  ordered  reported  Tsdll 
to  transfer  certain  functions  under  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to  FTC.  Sen.  r«^yne 
and/others  introduced  and  Sen,  Payne  discussed  distressed  areas  bill.  Sen.  Chavez 
itroduced  and  discussed  public  works  program  bill,  including  FS  and  SCS  programs. 


SENATE 


ACREAGE^ALLOTMENTS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  » 
amendment's.  3408,  to  provide  that  cotton  acreage  allotments  for  195f 
subsequent  yfears  shall  be  no  less  than  in  1956  (S.  Kept.  1371)  (Pv/3iUV) 
and  with  amendment  S.  3385  to  permit  soil  bank  payments  to  certain  producers 
who  exceed  corn  allotments  (S.  Rept.  1372)  (p.  3482). 


ldments  this  bill, 


2.  SECOND  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION  BILL.  Passed  with 
H.  R.  10881.  pp.  3509-16s>\3524-5l,  3552-61,  3562-6< 

Rejected,  30  to  59,  a  motfi^n  by  Sen.  Thye  to  su'spend  the  rules  for  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  amendment  which  would  have  prbvided  that  the  price  supports 
for  whole  milk,  butterfat,  and  thfe\product£^  of  such  commodities  for  the  market 

not  less  than  the  price  support 
foiNthe  marketing  year  beginning  April  1, 
Lnst  the  amendment  had  been  sustained. 


ing  year  beginning  April  1,  1958, 
made  available  for  such  commodities 
1957.  Earlier  a  point  of  order  ag* 
pp.  3532-51  X 

A  point  of  order  was  sustained  against  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Sparkman  which 
would  have  authorized  loans^by  the  Small  BusinessN^dministration  to  ginners  / 
and  other  small  businesses  whose  business  had  been  adyersely  affected  as  a 
result  of  taking  acreage  out  of  production  under  the  s&il  bank  programs. 
3560-62  '  - 


PP 


Senate  conf 


were  appointed  on  the  bill.  p.  3569 


3.  SOIL  BANK Senators  Thurmond,  Cooper,  and  Thye  urged  additional 
Se^rei 


acreage  "reserve  program,  pp,  3517-19 


for  the 


4.  DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Sen.  Proxraire  criticized  the  order  to  cut  dairy  prL 

supports,  and  claimed  that  the  recent  USDA  publication,  ''Dairy  Situation,'  > 
"refutes  Secretary  Benson's  claims  that  this  order  will  be  food  for  farmers." 
p.  3500 


M  I'll  1 1  |  |'l  I  I  |  I  I  |  I  i  I  H 


5.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  In  reporting  S.  3420  (see  Digest  37),  the 
committee  summarized  the  bill  as  follows: 


"(1)  Extend  titles  I  and  II  of  Public  taw  480,  83d  Congress  (the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954)  for  2  years 
until  June  30,  1960; 

(2)  Increase  the  title  I  authority  to  provide  an  additional  $500  million 
for  the  balance  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and  $1.5  billion  for  each  fiscal 
year  thereafter  during  the  period  for  which  title  I  is  extended. 

(3)  Enlarge  the  uses  which  may  be  agreed  upon  for  the  foreign  currencies 
acquired  under  title  I  to  include  (a)  the  educational  exchange  of  agri¬ 
cultural  leaders,  labor  leaders,  journalists,  and  civic  leaders;  and  (b) 
assistance  to  school  and  workshops; 


"(4)  Amend  section  303  of  Public  Law  480  (the  barter  provision)  to  provide 
for  an  expanded  barter  program; 


"(5)  Permit  duty-free  entry  of  nonstrategic  materials  (in  addition  to 
strategic  materials)  bartered  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  and 

"(6)  Prohibit  discriminatory  treatment  of  extra  long  staple  cotton  under 
Public  Law  480." 
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HIGHLIGHTS;  Senate  committee  ordered  repbxfed  road  authorization  bill.  Sen. 
Proxnire  criticized  USDA  farm  income  figure's.  Sen.  Symington  introduced  and  dis¬ 
cussed  bill  to  maintain  adequate  supply/t  anti-hog-cholera  serum  and  hog-cholera 
virus.  Sen.  Capehart  and  27  other  Senators  introduced  and  Sen.  Capehart  discussed 
bill  to  provide  for  conversion  of  CCp'surplus  grain  into  industrial  alcohol  for 
stockpiling  purposes. 


SENATE 


1.  ROADS.  The  Public  Works /Committee  ordered  reported  wM  amendments  S.  3414, 

to  authorize  appropriations  for  road  construction  (p.  DC12) .  The  "Daily  Digest' 

■ction  as  follows; 

committee ,  major  provisions  of  thexfc}ill  would;  (1)  au- 
or  primary,  secondary,  and  urban  systeqis  for  each  of 
1961,  (2)  authorize  additional  $400  million  for  primary, 
ystems  for  fiscal  1959,  which  moneys  would  be  required 
y  December  1,  1958,  for  completion  by  December  1,  1959, 

0  percent  Federal-30  percent  State  matching  a^sis,  and 
■  State  may  borrow  up  to  two-thirds  of  its  30  percent  out 
2  apportionments,  (3)  authorize  $36  million  for'continu- 
;hway  systems  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1960  and  196\.  ( 
for  forest  development  roads  and  trails  for  each  ors^is- 
,1,  (5)  require  a  study  of  needed  improvements  on  the 
and  a  report  thereon  to  Congress  on  or  before  January 
:0  million  for  roads  in  national  parks  for  each  of  fiscal 


2 


years  1960  and  1961,  (7)  authorize  $16  million  for  parkways  for  each  of  fis; 
cai.  years  1960  and  1961,  (8)  authorize  $12  million  for  roads  in  Indian 
reservations  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1960  and  1961  (9)  authorize  $4  mili/Lon 
for  roads  on  unappropriated  and  unreserved  public  lands  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  i960  and  1961,  (10)  increase  the  1959  Interstate  authorization  hy  $200 
million  qnd  the  1960  and  1961  authorization  by  $300  million  each  year/,  the 
1959  moneys  to  be  apportioned  immediately,  (11)  authorize  and  direct  appor¬ 
tionment  of, full  authorization  of  interstate,  primary,  secondary,  /4nd  urban 
systems  for  fiscal  1960,  (12)  modify  provisions  for  reimbursement  of  cost  for 
moving  public\itility  facilities  off  of  highway  rights-of-way,  ind  (13)  au¬ 
thorize  acquisition  of  billboard  advertising  rights  on  lands  adjacent  to  the 
interstate  system,  and  encourage  States  to  develop  regulations  concerning 
billboard  advertising  along  the  interstate  system.*' 


2.  FARM  INCOME.  Sen.  PrWmire  charged  this  Department  with  issuing  questionable 
figures  on  farm  income,  and  stated  that  "there  have  beefr  some  extremely 
alarming  reports  of  possible  distortion  of  the  figures  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture."  pp.  3908-Q£  / 


3.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  S.  3420,  to  extend  Public  Law  480,  was 
made  the  unfinished  business,  p.  3983 
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InVerested  In  a  further  statement  about  the 
housing  program.  Of  the  145.000  units  au¬ 
thorised  within  the  $2.3  billion  mortgage  in¬ 
surance.  limit  of  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration,  35,237  units  ($535  million) 
have  beek  placed  under  contract.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  w*  have  accepted  bids  on  6,793 
units,  of  which  1,600  units  have  FNMA  fi¬ 
nancing.  The^e  are  9,172  units  of  Cape- 
hart  housing  bMng  advertised  for  contract 
at  this  time.  We  are  hopeful  that  these 
15,965  units  costing  some  $255  million  will 
be  placed  under  construction  by  June  30  of 
this  year.  In  addiwon,  there  are  25,241 
units  for  which  plans  Xnd  specifications  are 
being  prepared,  and  6^524  of  these  units 
costing  over  $109  milllonwill  be  advertised 
In  the  near  future.  We  are  hopeful  that 
many  of  these  6,624  units  n^ay  be  started 
by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  th\  number  of 
Capehart  units  which  can  be  placed  under 
contract  Is  dependent  on  availability  of 
mortgage  financing. 

With  regard  to  Reserve  Forces  fa&Jities, 
we  carried  forward  $54  million  of  unobli¬ 
gated  appropriations  Into  the  present  fiscal 
year,  and  the  Congress  appropriated  $8 
million  additional,  so  that  the  total  avalla^ 
billty  for  Reserve  Forces  facilities  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  Is  $142  million.  This  in¬ 
cludes  $21  million  Air  Force  Reserve  facili¬ 
ties  which  are  part  of  the  overall  Air  Force 
military  construction  appropriation  and 
which  were,  therefore.  Included  in  the  con¬ 
struction  figures  mentioned  earlier.  Our 
program  calls  for  obligating  $72  million  for 
this  total  In  the  present  fiscal  year,  leaving 
$70  million  for  support,  in  part,  of  the  fiscal 
year  1959  program.  Of  this  $70  million, 
something  like  $22  million  will  ha ve^  been 
released  for  commitments. 

Of  the  $72  million  obligations  planned  in 
fiscal  year  1958,  only  $15  million  had  been 
obligated  through  last  January.  This  leaves 
a  forecast  of  $57  million  to  be  obligated  in 
the  last  5  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year, 
and  the  departments  have  plans  for  projects 
aggregating  this  amount.  Moreover,  we  are 
reexamining  this  Reserve  facilities  program 
to  see  if  It  should  be  further  accelerated. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  place  these 
excerpts  in  the  Record  because  they  show 
a  very  substantial  advance  in  military 
construction.  Many  more  housing  proj¬ 
ects  are  under  contract,  or  are  being 
obligated  to  be  placed  under  contract. 
I  think  the  showing  is  very  helpful,  and 
I  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  proceed  rapidly 
with  military  construction. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  committee  amendment 
are  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to/the 
concurrent  resolution,  as  amende#'  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiir  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called/the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  l Mr.  An¬ 
derson  and  Mr.  Chavez/,  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Ellend/r],  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr. /Humphrey],  Senator 
from  Tennessee/!  Mr.  Kefauver],  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Montima  [Mr.  Murray],  Sena¬ 
tor  from  WVoming  [Mr.  O’Mahoney], 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson], 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell], 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  finaher  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  all  of  the  above  Senators 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  on  official  business  and  if  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Revercomb]  are  detained  on 
official  business.  If  present  and  voting 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case] 
would  vote  “yea.” 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  necessarily  absent,  and  if  pres- 

Also  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr. 
Flanders],  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Martin],  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Schoeppel],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smith]  are 
necessarily  absent.  If  present  and  vot¬ 
ing,  each  of  these  four  Senators  previous¬ 
ly  named  would  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  76, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 76 


Aiken 

Green 

Morse 

Allott 

Hayden 

Morton 

Barrett 

Hennings 

Mundt 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Neuberger 

'Bible 

Hill 

Pastore 

Bricker 

HoblitzeU 

Payne 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Potter 

Busk 

Ives 

Proxmire  / 

ButleS 

Jackson 

Purtell  / 

Byrd  \ 

Jenner 

Salto  nstalf 

Capehwt  \ 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Scott  / 

Carlson  \ 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

SmathgTs 

Carroll  \ 

Kennedy 

Smith;  Maine 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

.  Kerr 

Spaceman 

Clark 

\  Knowland 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Douglas 

Dworshak 

Eastland 

Ervin 

Frear 

Fulbright 

Goldwater 

Gore 


Anderson 
Bennett 
Case,  N .  j 
Chaveg 
Churo 
EUen’cler 
Flanders 


Cuchel 
Singer 
Lausche 
Loll 

Magkuson 
Maloti 
Man:  flS 
MarttnyJowa 
McCle/anv. 
McNamara'’ 
Monroney 

NAYS— 1 
Sotton 
tOT  VOTING— 19 


ilngton 
falmadge 
'' Thurmond 
Thye 
Watkins 
Wiley 
Williams 
Yarborough 
Young 


Holland 

Humphrey 

Javits 

Kefauver 

Martin,  Pa. 

Murray 

O'Mahoney 


Revercomb 
Robertson 
Russell' 
Schoepp^ 
Smith,  N.  I 


vote  by  which  Senate  Concurrent  Reso¬ 
lution  69  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  to  lay  that  motion  On  the 
table.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  tne  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas/ 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AUTHORIZATION  ^OR  SIGNING  OF 
HOUSE  BILL  10021 

Mr.  JOHNSON/of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  una/imous  consent  that  the 
Vice  President  or  the  President  pro  tem¬ 
pore  be  authorized  to  sign,  during  the 
adjournment,  the  enrolled  bill,  H.  R. 
10021,  wlpch  passed  the  Senate  a  short 
time  ago 

The^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1378, 
S.  3420. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  3420)  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con/, 
Les.  69)  was  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
Resolved  by  the  Sfenate  ( the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  concurring) ,  That  since  there  is 
substantial  unemployment  in  many  areas  of 
the  country;  since  some  of  the  productive 
facilities  of  our  economy  are  idle  and  many 
are  only  partially  utilized:  since  permitting 
an  economic  downturn  to  continue  un¬ 
checked  makes  it  less  responsive  to  cor¬ 
rective  action:  and  since  there  are  many 
authorized  and  urgently  needed  military 
construction  projects  for  which  substantial 
appropriations  have  already  been  made: 

It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  all  such  military  construc¬ 
tion  programs  for  which  funds  have  been 
appropriated  should  be  accelerated  to  the 
greatest  practicable  extent  so  as  to  achieve 
the  desirable  objectives  of  reducing  unem¬ 
ployment,  putting  our  productive  facilities 
to  fuller  use,  and  moving  forward  the  date 
of  completion  and  availability  of  these  proj¬ 
ects  which  are  vital  to  our  national  defense. 

The  Congress  commends  the  President  and 
the  executive  agencies  for  such  action  as 
they  have  taken  to  accelerate  these  programs. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 


AID  TO  FOREIGN  NATIONS 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  col¬ 
leagues  to  the  editorial  in  today’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Star  with  respect  to  the  thought- 
provoking  and  interesting  proposal  made 
by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
.Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney].  I  ask 
lanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
planted  in  the  Record. 

iere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

New  Aid  Approach 

The  llne&Uiave  been  firmly  drawn  for  a  ma¬ 
jor  congressional  battle  over  foreign  aid, 
with  probablyythe  bitterest  division  center¬ 
ing  on  the  anujunt  and  nature  of  nonmili¬ 
tary  economic  assistance.  In  brief,  the  ad¬ 
ministration  is  proposing  extension  of  cur¬ 
rent  programs  in  a' .total  of  $3.9  billion,  of 
which  $1.3  billion  would  be  marked  for  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  nonmilitary  aid.  In  this  form, 
the  administration  plamis  one  of  its  highest 
priority  legislative  recomrhendations.  It  has 
strong  bipartisan  support  in  both  branches 
of  Congress,  and  it  has  influential  backing 
from  quarters  outside  Government.  It  has 
some  equally  tough  and  determined  opposi¬ 
tion,  in  Congress  and  out. 

Against  this  background,  Senator  Mon¬ 
roney,  a  consistent  supporter  of  foreign  aid, 
has  proposed  a  new  approach.  Dealing  spe¬ 
cifically  with  the  question  of  promoting 
economic  progress  in  the  underdeveloped 
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areks  of  the  world,  the  Oklahoma  Democrat 
has  suggested  establishment  of  a  new  in¬ 
ternational  leanding  agency,  to  be  desig¬ 
nated  the  International  Development  Asso¬ 
ciation,  t\supplement  on  a  somewhat  easier 
and  more  flexible  credit  basis  the  operations 
of  existing  agencies  in  this  field.  It  would  be 
associated  most  closely  with  the  World  Bank, 
but  would  be\authorized  to  make  long¬ 
term,  low-interest,  loans  which  the  bank,  un¬ 
der  present  regulations,  must  reject.  It 
would  permit  repayment  of  such  loans  either 
in  dollars  or  in  locaf\ currencies.  Both  the 
World  Bank  and  the'1  Export-Import  Bank 
require  repayment  in  hard  currencies. 

Mr.  Moneoney’s  proposal  is  a  result  of  18 
months  of  study  by  the  Senator,  including 
consultation  with  qualified  authorities  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  discussion  with  mem¬ 
bers  of  both  parties  on  Capitol  Hill  and  with 
leaders  in  the  executive  branch\  In  sub¬ 
mitting  a  resolution  calling  for  Senate  con¬ 
sideration  of  his  plan,  the  Senator  'piade  a 
persuasive  plea  for  some  such  step  as  this 
at  a  point  when  our  foreign-aid  program, 
sorely  needed  at  this  time,  is  in  the  gravest 
possible  danger  of  defeat  or  mutilation, 
warning  of  the  danger  is  not  by  any  meani 
exaggerated.  And  the  Monroney  proposal 
offers  a  new  approach  which  might  be  help¬ 
ful  and  constructive.  It  should  be  exam¬ 
ined  seriously  in  the  Senate. 

REINVESTMENT  BY  AIR  CARRIERS 

OP  CERTAIN  PROCEEDS  FROM 

SALES  OP  PROPERTY  AND  EQUIP¬ 
MENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  dis¬ 
agreement  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5822)  to  amend 
section  406  (b)  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  the  reinvest¬ 
ment  by  air  carriers  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  certain 
operating  property  and  equipment,  and 
requesting  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
agree  to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a 
conference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mon- 
roney,  Mr.  Smathers,  Mr.  Bible,  Mr. 
Schoeppel,  and  Mr.  Payne  conferees  on, 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ADDITIOI 
ROUTINE  BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  Following 
additional  routine  business  yas  trans¬ 
acted: 

CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  OF 
MISSISSIPPI  LEGISLATURE 

Mr.  STENNIS.  M#  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  vital  .role  of  the  National 
Guard  in  our  o/erall  national  defense 
picture.  The  Mississippi  Legislature  has 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Con¬ 
gress  to  maintain  the  National  Guard  at 
the  maximum  strength.  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  have  the  resolution 
printed  is.  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  concur¬ 
rent  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  130 
A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Mississippi  memorializing  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  strength  and  effectiveness  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  of  the  United  States  by  the 
enactment  of  legislation  providing  for  a 
National  Guard  strength  of  at  least  400,000 
officers  and  men,  retention  of  the  present 
number  of  units  in  the  troop  allotment, 
strengthening  of  the  armory  construction 
program,  and  necessary  appropriations 
therefor,  together  with  necessary  safe¬ 
guards  to  Insure  release  of  such  funds  when 
the  Congress  has  made  such  appropriations 
Whereas  from  colonial  days  to  the  present 
the  National  Guard  of  the  United_States, 
composed  of  the  patriotic  citizen  soldiers 
from  every  State,  has  performed  vital  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  Nation  and  its  people  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  emergency  situations,  including 
natural  disaster  in  peacetime  and  the  defense 
of  our  freedom  in  time  of  war;  and 
Whereas  in  these  days  of  international 
eril  and  high  defense  costs  the  National 
oiard  provides  a  most  essential  and  effective 
link  in  maintaining  our  chain  of  strength  to 
resist  aggression  and  at  only  a  fraction  of/ 
the  ci^st  of  providing  a  comparable  full-tir 
active  Vuty  force  of  regulars;  and 
Whereas  it  is  essential  to  our  national  /Wel¬ 
fare  and  t^e  defense  of  the  Nation  that  the 
strength  oL  the  National  Guard  must  be 
maintained  if  we  are  to  preserve  our  free¬ 
doms,  since  the  guard  provides  in/ constant 
readiness  trained  military  manpower  to  be 
used  with  other  Nforces  against/  any  future 
enemy  and  also  ^dispersed  /ovce  in  2,600 
communities  whichxjan  be  /used  to  restore 
order  from  the  chaos  whicji  would  result  if 
this  country  should  be  attorcked;  and 

Whereas  there  are  noyVafoot  certain  plans 
to  reduce  the  strength  pi  t\e  National  Guard 
and  the  units  thereof/and  other  steps  having 
been  taken  to  lower  its  efficiency  through 
such  actions  as  that  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
.Budget  in  refusing  to  release  funds  for  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  /armory  construction  even 
though  such  fhnds  are  appropriate^  by  the 
Congress;  ar 

Whereas  Ahe  Legislature  of  the  St^bte  of 
Mississippi  is  deeply  concerned  at  the  pro¬ 
posals  npw  being  made  to  lower  the  strength 
and  effectiveness  of  the  National  Guard  anl 
is  desirous  of  expressing  its  unqualified  op-' 
position  to  such  proposals  and  desires  to 
register  its  strong  support  of  a  realistic  pro- 
Um  which  will  maintain  the  strength  and 
effectiveness  of  the  National  Guard:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Mississippi  State  Senate 
( the  House  of  Representatives  concurring 
therein),  That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  be  and  it  is  hereby  re¬ 
quested  to  provide  for  maintaining  the 
strength  and  effectiveness  of  the  National 
Guard  of  the  United  States  by  taking  the 
following  actions; 

1.  Provide  by  law  for  maintaining  the 
National  Guard  strength  at  a  level  of  at  least 
400,000  officers  and  men,  and  appropriate  the 
necessary  funds  therefor,  with  necessary  safe¬ 
guards  to  insure  release  of  such  funds. 

2.  Make  provision  for  retention  of  the 
present  number  of  National  Guard  units  in 
the  troop  allotment. 

3.  Appropriate  sufficient  funds  for  an  or¬ 
derly  and  adequate  armory  construction  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  National  Guard,  with  necessary 
safeguards  to  insure  the  release  of  such  funds 
when  the  Congress  has  made  such  appro¬ 
priation;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  State  be, 
and  he  hereby  is  directed  to  send  a  duly  cer¬ 
tified  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  Senate 


of  the  United  States  and  another  copy  to  tfc 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Congress/£>f 
the  United  States. 


ADDITIONAL  BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Additional  bills  were  introduced,  read 
the  first  time  and,  by  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  the  second  time,  any  referred  as 
follows: 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 

S.  3493.  A  bill  to  amerfd  the  District  of 
Columbia  Unemployment  Compensation  Act 
of  1935,  as  amended;  >to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

(See  the  remark/^ of  Mr.  Morse  when  he 
introduced  the  ahove  bill,  which  appear  un¬ 
der  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr./BARRETT  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Mr.  Thye,  Mr.  Watkins, 
^Potter,  Mr.  Beall,  Mr.  Payne, 
f.  Allott,  and  Mr.  Hoblitzell)  : 

S.  3494/ A  bill  to  extend  the  period  during 
which  .Unemployment  benefits  may  be  paid 
under/ the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insur- 
'Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Putflic  Welfare. 


CORRECTION  OP  THE  RECORD 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  point  out  that  there  is  an  error  in  my 
remarks  on  page  A1778  of  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  Febru¬ 
ary  26.  The  third  paragraph  of  my 
statement,  in  the  second  column,  should 
read  as  follows: 

I  recall  the  early,  and  continuing,  interest 
of  the  Cincinnati  Inquirer  and  of  its  editor, 
Mr.  Glen  Thompson,  who  was  at  one  time  its 
representative  in  Washington,  and  who 
urged  strongly  the  beginning  of  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  locks  and  dams  in  the  Ohio 
River  Valley,  which  have  meant  so  much 
to  the  development  of  that  area. 

I  ask  that  the  permanent  Record  be 
corrected  to  read,  as  I  have  indicated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
correction  will  be  made. 


ADDITIONAL  APPENDIX  MATTERS 

By  Mr.  THYE: 

News  article  entitled  “He  Can  See  the 
^Joke,”  written  by  Prances  Leighton,  pub- 
'  shed  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  American 
‘  (ekly  magazine. 

»vs  article  concerning  work  being  done 
by  Minnesota  Department  of  Health  to  iden¬ 
tify  anS  control  various  disease-inflicting  vi¬ 
ruses,  published  in  a  recent  edition  of  the  St. 
Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press. 

Article  entitled  “Archeologist  Helps  in 
Fight  To  Make  Snelllng  Historic  Site,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Peg  Joh\son,  published  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Morning  Tribune  of  March  10,  1958. 

By  Mr.  NEUBERGER: 

Editorial  entitled\Adolph  S.  Ochs — A  Cen¬ 
tennial,”  published  na  the  New  York  Times 
of  March  12,  1958;  wlri^h  will  appear  here¬ 
after  in  the  Appendix. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO^MONDAY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  \Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Sena  t\  stand  in 
adjournment  until  12  o’clock  \oon  on 
Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and\at 
o’clock  and  46  minutes  p.  m.)  the 
ate  adjourned  until  Monday,  March 
1958,  at  12  o’clock  meridian. 
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1.  WHEAT.  The  Congressional  Recofd  states  that  the  Sehate  passed  without  amendment 
H.  R.  11086,  to  grant  reliar  from  penalties  of  certairi  farmers  who  overplanted 
their  wheat  acreage  allotments  (p.  U027).  The  Record'also  states  that  S,  3I4.O6, 
a  similar  bill,  was  passed  over  earlier  in  the  day  at  the  request  of  Sen. 
Talmadge  (p.  U021).  TJfe  office  of  the  Senate  bill  clerk\nforms  us  that 
apparently  H.  R.  110§6  was  not  passed,  and  that  apparently\he  statement  in  the 
Record  was  in  error, 

2.  CORN.  Passed  wit/  amendment  H.  R.  108U3,  to  permit  soil  bank  payments  to  certain 
corn  producers  yin  the  commercial  area  who  exceed  their  corn  acreage  allotments , 
after  substituting  the  language  of  a  similar  bill  as  reported,  S,  3385,  for 
the  text  of/H.  R.  108U3.  S.  3385  was  indefinitely  postponed,  pp,  UO$2-23 

At  the  request  of  Sen.  Talmadge,  passed  over  S.  3UUl,  to  increase\he 
minimum  acreage  allotment  for  corn.  pp.  h022 

3.  COTTON/  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Talmadge,  passed  over  S.  3U08  to  provide  that 

cot’tn/m  acreage  allotments  for  1958  and  subsequent  years  shall  be  no  less  than 
inyx 956 .  p.  U022 


-  2  - 


SOIL  BANK.  Passed  as  reported  S.  2937,  to  compensate  producers  for  hards 
suffered  under  the  1956  soil  bank  program  as  a  result  of  incorrect  info 
furnished  by  county  committees,  pp.  4025-26 


5.  BUDGETING.  \  At  the  request  of  Sen.  Talraadge,  passed  over  H.  R.  8002,  /to  provide 
for  budgeting  on  an  accrued  expenditure  basis,  p.  4021 


6.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  S.  3420,  to  extend  Public  Law  480,  con¬ 
tinued  as  the  unfinished  business  of  the  Senate,  p.  4028 

Sens.  Aiken  and  Case,  S,  Dak.,  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  pro¬ 
posed  to  this  bill,  p,  4002 


7.  DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  \Sen.  Proxmire  criticized  the  order*' to  lower  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  dairy  produces,  and  stated  that  the  dairy  farmer  "has  been 
punished  --  instead  of  rewarded  --  for  his  efficiency  and  his  increasing  con¬ 
tribution  to  our  standard\of  living."  p.  4012 


8,  APPROPRIATIONS.  A  subcommittee  of 
ported  without  amendment  H.  r\  11085 
bill  for  1959.  p.  D218 


the  Appropriations  Committee  ordered  re-  r 
85,  the  Treasury- Post  Office  appropriation 


9.  CHICORY  IMPORTS.  The  Finance  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amendment  H.  R, 
5005,  to  suspend  for  two  years  the  duty  on  crude  chicory,  p.  D219 


10. 


HIGHWAY  BILLBOARDS.  Sen.  Neuberger  urj 
regulation  of  billboards  along  the  n< 
serted  an  article  on  the  subject,  pp. 


id  support  for  legislation  for  the 
iterstate  Highway  system,  and  in- 
4005 -07 


11. 


SOIL  CONSERVATION.  Sen.  Langer  inserted  two 'Soil  Conservation  District  reso¬ 
lutions  commending  the  accomplishments  of  theXACP  program,  and  opposing  en¬ 
actment  of  S.  2496,  relative  tro  conservation  of.wildlife,  fish,  and  game, 
because  it  would  provide  that  "much  of  the  conservation  work  done  by  co- 
operators  on  their  farms  would  first  have  to  be  approved  by  the  United  States 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service/"  p.  4016 


12. 


FOREST  ROADS.  Sen,  Church  inserted  an  Ida.  Chamber  of 'Commerce  resolution 
favoring  increased  appropriations  for  forest  access  roads,  p.  4018 


C 


13.  WATER  COMPACTS. 
Congress  to  an 
Nebr. ,  Wyo. ,  ai 


^ jsed  without  amendment  S.  2557,  to  grantVthe  consent  of 
^tension  of  time  for  the  negotiation  of  water  compacts  by 
S.  Dak.  p.  4026 


14.  FOREIGN  AID. /Sen.  Cooper  urged  additional  economic  aid  for  Indii 


4044-46 


15. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Johnson  announced  that  S.  1356,  to  transfer  certain 
function's  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to  FTC,  will  be  considered  this 
week,  Probably,  Tues. ,  Wed.,  or  Thurs.;  he  also  stated  that  there  will  be  a 
delay'  in  consideration  of  the  road  authorization  bill  until  minority  views 
caybe  prepared,  but  he  hopes  this  bill  can  also  be  considered  this  week'} 
po'  3989-90,  4048 
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on  with  the  acceptance  of  the  statue 
otVdaria  L.  Sanford,  late  of  Minnesota, 
wassconsidered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  ( the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  the  pro¬ 
ceedings^;  the  presentation,  dedication,  and 
acceptance^)!  the  statue  of  Marla  L.  Sanford, 
to  be  presented  on  November  12,  1958,  by  the 
State  of  MUTtaesota  In  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol,  together  with  appropriate  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  othei\nertinent  matter,  shall  be 
printed  as  a  Senarfc  document.  The  copy  for 
such  Senate  document  shall  be  prepared  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing. 

Sec.  2.  There  shall  b^mrlnted  5,000  addi¬ 
tional  copies  of  such  ^enate  document, 
which  shall  be  bound  In  such  style  as  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  shall  direct, 
and  of  which  100  copies  shalPbe  for  the  use 
of  the  Senate  and  1,900  copies  slfttll  be  for  the 
use  of  the  Members  of  the  Senafle  from  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  500  copied  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  2,600  copies  shall  be  for  the  useNof  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


REVISION  OF  FISH  AND  GAME  LAWS 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  532)  to  revise  and  modernize  the 
fish  and  game  laws  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
restrict,  prohibit,  regulate,  and  control  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fishing  and  the  taking,  possession 
and  sale  of  wild  animals  in  the  District: 
Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  authorize  the  Commissioners  to  Im¬ 
pose  any  requirement  for  a  fishing  license 
or  fee  of  any  nature  whatsoever:  Provided 
further,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
authorize  the  Commissioners  to  prohibit,  re¬ 
strict,  regulate,  or  control  the  killing,  cap¬ 
ture,  purchase,  sale,  or  possession  of  migra¬ 
tory  birds  as  defined  In  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
of  July  3,  1918,  as  amended  (16  IT.  S.  C.  703- 
711),  and  taken  for  scientific,  propagating, 
or  other  purposes  under  permits  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior:  And  provided 
further,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
authorlez  the  Commissioners  to  prohibit,  re¬ 
strict,  regulate  or  control  the  sale  or  pos¬ 
session  of  wild  animals  taken  legally  in  a: 
State,  Territory  or  possession  of  the  Unijfed 
States  or  In  any  foreign  country,  or  Pro¬ 
duced  on  a  game  farm,  except  as  iqay  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  or 
safety.  As  used  in  this  section  the  term 
“wild  animals”  Includes,  without  limitation, 
mammals,  birds,  fish,  and  reptiles  not  ordi¬ 
narily  domesticated. 

Sec.  2.  Authorized  officers  And  employees 
of  the  Government  of  the  limited  States  or 
of  the  government  of  the  Elistrict  of  Colum¬ 
bia  are,  for  the  purpose  or  enforcing  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act  and/the  regulations  pro¬ 
mulgated  by  the  Commissioners  under  the 
authority  of  this  act,  empowered,  during 
business  hours,  to /inspect  any  building  or 
premises  in  or  on/which  any  business,  trade, 
vocation  or  occupation  requiring  a  license 
or  permit  Is  earned  on,  or  any  vehicle,  boat, 
market  box, /market  stall  or  cold-storage 
plant.  No  person  shall  refuse  to  permit  any 
such  inspection. 

Sec.  3yqa)  All  rifles,  shotguns,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  bows,  arrows,  traps,  seines,  nets,  boats, 
and  otner  devices  of  every  nature  or  descrip- 
tionAised  by  any  person  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  when  engaged  In  killing,  en¬ 


snaring,  trapping,  or  capturing  any  wild  bird, 
wild  mammal,  or  fish  contrary  to  this  act  or 
any  regulation  made  pursuant  to  this  act 
shall  be  seized  by  any  police  officer  upon  the 
arrest  of  such  person  on  a  charge  of  violat¬ 
ing  any  provision  of  this  act  or  any  regula¬ 
tions  made  pursuant  thereto,  and  be  deliv¬ 
ered  to  the  Commissioners.  If  the  person  so 
arrested  Is  acquitted,  the  propery  so  seized 
shall  be  returned  to  the  person  In  whose 
possession  it  was  found.  If  the  person  so 
arrested  is  convicted,  the  property  so  seized 
shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  for¬ 
feited  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  be 
sold  at  public  auction,  the  proceeds  from 
6uch  sale  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to 
the  credit  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
any  Item  of  such  property  is  not  purchased  at 
such  auction,  it  shall  be  disposed  of  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Commissioners. 

(b)  If  any  property  seized  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  this  section  Is  subject  to  a  lien 
which  is  established  by  Intervention  or  other¬ 
wise  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  as  hav¬ 
ing  been  created  without  the  lienor’s  having 
any  notice  that  such  property  was  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  a  violation  of  any  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  act  or  any  regulation  made  pur¬ 
suant  thereto,  the  court,  upon  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  accused,  may  order  a  sale  of  such  ' 
roperty  at  public  auction.  The  officer  co: 
ducting  s-uch  sale,  after  deducting  projfer 
fees^and  costs  incident  to  the  seizure,  keep¬ 
ing,  Jmd  sale  of  such  property,  shall  pay  all 
such  Dens  according  to  their  priorities,  and 
such  lieta  or  liens  shall  be  transferred  from 
the  prop^ty  to  the  proceeds  oy  the  sale 
thereof. 

Sec.  4.  (ajN^ny  person  convicted  of  violat¬ 
ing  any  provision  of  this  act,/or  any  regula¬ 
tion  made  purauant  to  thks  act,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $300  p r  imprisoned  not 
more  than  90  days?^>r  bo 

(b)  Prosecutions  for  violations  of  this  act, 
.or  the  regulations  nMe  pursuant  thereto, 
shall  be  conducted  ip  flbe  name  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  by  theVporporation  Coun¬ 
sel  or  any  of  his  Assistan 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  BecretarjVof  the  Interior 
and  the  Comnyss loners,  respectively,  are  au¬ 
thorized  to  delegate  any  of  the\functions  to 
be  performed  by  them  under  tn^  authority 
of  this  ac 

(b)  Tb/  Commissioners  are  authorized  to 
make  such  regulations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this  &ctv\Pro- 
vided /,  That  any  regulations  issued  pursuant 
to  tliis  act  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval 
oy  the  Secretary'of  the  Interior  insofar 

ley  involve  any  areas  or  waters  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  under  his  administrative 
jurisdiction. 

(c)  As  used  in  this  act  the  word  “Commis¬ 
sioners”  means  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  their  designated  agent 
or  agents,  and  the  words  “Secretary  of  the 
Interior”  mean  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
or  his  designated  agent  or  agents. 

Sec.  6.  Nothing  in  this  act  or  in  any  regu¬ 
lation  promulgated  by  the  Commissioners 
under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall  in  any 
way  impair  the  existing  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  control  and  man¬ 
age  fish  and  wildlife  on  the  land  and  waters 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  under  his  ad¬ 
ministrative  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  7.  Section  902  of  the  act  approved 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1336),  as  amended 
(title  22,  secs.  1607  and  1703,  D.  C.  Code,  1951 
edition) ,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  902.  Penalties:  Any  person  who  shall 
violate  any  provision  of  the  preceding  sec¬ 
tion  shall  for  each  such  offense  be  fined  not 
more  than  $300  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
90  days,  or  both.” 

Sec.  8.  The  following  acts  or  parts  of  acts 
are  repealed: 

(a)  Sections  896,  897,  898.  899,  900,  and 
903  of  the  act  approved  March  3,  1901  (31 
Stat.  1335,  1336) ,  as  amended  (title  22,  secs. 


1601,  1602,  1604,  1605,  1606,  and  1608,  D/C. 
Code,  1951  edition); 

(b)  Sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  9  of 
the  act  approved  March  3,  1899  <30  Stat. 
1012),  as  amended  (title  22,  secs.  1609-1620, 
D.  C.  Code,  1951  edition): 

(c)  Sections  1,  2,  8,  and  5  of/the  act  ap¬ 
proved  June  30.  1906  (34  Stat.  808),  as 
amended  (title  22,  secs.  1621-J1?<>24,  D.  C.  Code, 
1951  edition) ; 

(d)  Sections  1  through/3  of  the  act  ap¬ 
proved  December  18,  1910  (41  Stat.  368;  title 
22,  secs.  1625-1627,  D.  Cp  Code,  1951  edition); 
and 

(e)  Sections  1  through  4  of  the  act  ap¬ 
proved  March  3,  1927  (44  Stat.  1379;  title  22, 
sec.  1603,  D.  C.  Code,  1951  edition). 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
180th  day  following  the  approval  thereof. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

TRANSPORTATION  ON  CANADIAN 
VESSELS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3100)  to  provide  transportation 
on  Canadian  vessels  between  ports  in 
southeastern  Alaska,  and  between  Hyder, 
Alaska,  and  other  points  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  or  the  continental  United  States, 
either  directly  or  via  a  foreign  port,  or 
for  any  part  of  the  transportation,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  line  7,  to 
strike  out  “transportation”  and  insert 
“transportation,  unless  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  that  United  States 
flag  service  is  available  to  provide  such 
transportation”,  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That,  until  June  30, 
1959,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  law 
of  the  United  States  restricting  to  vessels  of 
the  United  States  the  transportation  of  pas¬ 
sengers  and  merchandise  directly  or  indirect¬ 
ly  from  any  port  In  the  United  States  to 
another  port  of  the  United  States,  passengers 
may  be  transported  on  Canadian  vessels  be¬ 
tween  ports  in  southeastern  Alaska,  and  pas¬ 
sengers  and  merchandise  may  be  transported 
on  Canadian  vessels  between  Hyder,  Alaska, 
and  other  points  in  southeastern  Alaska  or 
sjhe  continental  United  States  either  directly 
via  a  foreign  port,  or  for  any  part  of  the 
transportation,  unless  the  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  determines  that  United  States  flag 
service  is  available  to  provide  such  trans¬ 
porta  t? 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bilKwas  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  Beading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed.  \ , 

WHEAT  ACREAGE  HISTORY 

The  bill  (H.  R.  M086)  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  with  respecKto  wheat  acreage 
history,  was  considered^  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  tVurel  time,  and 
passed.  \ 

PETRIFIED  FOREST  NATIONAL 
PARK,  ARIZ. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Caftttdar 
No.  1381,  Senate  bill  2359,  which  eaBher 
today  was  ordered  placed  at  the  foot^of 
the  calendar,  will  now  be  called. 
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Th\  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2359)  to  authorize  the  establishment  of 
the  PetNfled  Forest  National  Park,  in 
the  State\f  Ai’izona,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr.  CLARk.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
the  bill  go  oyer.  Perhaps  it  can  be 
brought  up  latek  in  the  day,  by  motion. 
The  corresponding  House  bill  has  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  ^FFICER.  Objec¬ 
tion  being  heard,  the\bill  will  go  over. 

That  concludes  the  ckll  of  the  calen¬ 
dar. 


PROCUREMENT  OF  '^RTICLES 

WITHIN  THE  UNITED  “^STATES 

UNDER  THE  MUTUAL  SECURITY 

ACT  \ 

During  the  consideration  of  S.  3243, 
relating  to  attendance  by  certain  for¬ 
eign  students  at  the  District  of  Columbia 
Teachers  College, 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
when  the  pending  bill  has  been  acted 
on,  I  shall  address  the  Senate  on  another 
subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  advise  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  that  under  the  rule  the  Senate 
is  now  engaged  in  the  call  of  the  calen¬ 
dar.  The  call  will  be  continued  through 
to  completion,  with  each  Senator  having 
the  right  to  object  or  reserve  the  right 
to  object,  and  to  speak  on  a  measure  for 
5  minutes,  or  to  speak  on  any  other  sub¬ 
ject  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  Senators  are  permitted  to 
seek  recognition  for  5  minutes  in  order 
to  speak  on  any  subject  during  the  call 
of  the  calendar?  I  understand  that  to 
be  the  rule. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
our  good  friend,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  will  permit  us  to  complete  the 
call  of  the  calendar  before  he  speaks  on 
an  extraneous  subject.  The  calendar 
is  quite  short  today,  and  we  have  every, 
expectation  of  completing  its  call  witl 
in  10  or  15  minutes.  There  are  several 
Senators  on  the  floor  who  are  interested 
in  the  call  of  the  calendar.  Recogniz¬ 
ing  the  complete  right  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  to  speak  ory  an  ex¬ 
traneous  matter,  I  hope  he  will  let  us 
conclude  the  call  of  the  calendar  before 
he  speaks  on  such  a  matter. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  It  As  always  my 
pleasure  to  comply  with/the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  How¬ 
ever,  what  I  desire  to' say  is  very  short 
and  will  not  take  more  than  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  will  not  delay  the  Senate  un¬ 
duly.  In  that  connection,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  my  remarks  may  be 
printed  in  theyRECORD  at  the  end  of  the 
call  of  the  calendar. 

The  PRlpiSlDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objecyon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  desire  to  make 
a  very  brief  statement  on  a  subject 
which  I  consider  to  be  very  important 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  recog¬ 
nized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
positive  action  is  being  taken  on  several 
fronts  by  both  the  administration  and 
the  Congress  to  speed  economic  recovery. 

Another  important  step  that  would 
not  require  congressional  action  would 
be  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States. to  invoke  section  510  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  of  1957,  as  amended. 

A  large  percentage  of  the  commodi¬ 
ties  procured  by  the  International  Coop¬ 
eration  Administration  under  the  mutual 
security  program  are  being  purchased 
abroad.  In  many  instances,  perhaps, 
they  can  be  purchased  cheaper  in  for¬ 
eign  countries.  However,  in  view  of  the 
^unemployment  that  exists  in  this  coun- 
at  the  present  time,  it  is  my  feeling 
that  such  purchases  should  be  made  in 
this\  country.  Congress  made  specific 
provision  for  this  course  of  action  in 
adopting  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1957.  Section  510  of  that  act  reads: 

Funds  made  available  under  title  2  .Or 
chapter  3  entitle  l  of  this  act  may  be  used 
for  the  proewement  of  commodities /out¬ 
side  the  UnitedSstates  unless  the  President 
determines  that  such  procurement  .will  re¬ 
sult  in  adverse  effects  upon  the  economy  of 
the  United  States,  with  special  reference  to 
any  areas  of  labor  surplus,  or  upon  the  in¬ 
dustrial  mobilization  oXse,  winch  outweighs 
the  economic  advantages  to  the  United 
States  of  less  costly  procurement  abroad. 

I  point  out  that  und4r  ''this  language 
the  President  is  authorized  to  act,  and  if 
he  determines  “thajr  such  procurement 
will  result  in  adverse  effects  upon  the 
economy  of  the  United  States,  wUi  spe¬ 
cial  reference  tc/any  areas  of  labor  sur¬ 
plus,”  such  pjdxchases  should  be  rHgde 
in  this  count 

We  are  confronted  with  such  a  situs?* 1 
tion  today;  Because  of  present  condi¬ 
tions,  th^re  is  every  justification,  I  feel, 
for  invoking  this  provision.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  purchases  of  com¬ 
modities  under  the  mutual  security  pro¬ 
gram  are  being  made  at  the  rate  of  more 
than  $1  billion  a  year.  If  the  purchase  of 
such  materials  were  made  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  many  additional  jobs  would  be 
provided. 

The  cpal  industry  in  my  own  State 
clearly  illustrates  the  importance  of 
such  action.  Coal  production  has  de¬ 
clined  substantially  in  recent  months, 
and  unemployment  in  many  areas  is  be¬ 
coming  a  serious  problem.  The  situa¬ 
tion  facing  the  coal  industry,  the  steel 
industry,  and  other  American  produc¬ 
tions  is  such  that,  to  my  mind,  it  clearly 
justifies  invoking  section  510  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Act. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  commodities 
we  heed  at  this  time  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  our  domestic  producers. 
This  is  particularly  important  now  when 
every  sound  step  possible  should  be  taken 
to  speed  an  upturn  in  business  activity. 
Surely  such  a  step  would  be  understood 
by  other  countries.  We  would  continue 
to  assist  them  with  the  aid  provided 


under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  for  oi 
joint  strength  and  defense. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  the  Pre 
dent  of  the  United  States,  urging  /that 
this  action  be  taken  promptly.  It/ 
hope  that  the  President  will  invoke  sec¬ 
tion  510  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  so 
that  American  industries  nyfy  receive 
the  full  benefit  from  this  Phase  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  and  l  have  urged 
that  this  be  done.  Sucl/ action  would 
be  in  keeping  with  the  ojfner  steps  which 
are  being  taken  to  ch/ck  any  recession 
in  our  economy. 

MESSAGE  FffoM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by/Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerjA,  notified  the  Senate  that, 
pursuant  tp  the  provisions  of  Title  42, 
Section  2251,  United  States  Code,  the 
SpeakeiVnad  appointed  Mr.  Aspinall  of 
Colorado  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  qjg  Atomic  Energy,  on  the 
parjf  of  the  House. 

le  message  announced  that  the 
fouse  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  2042)  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  a  fee  simple  title  to  certain 
lands  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska  under¬ 
lying  war  housing  project  Alaska-50033, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.  R.  8250)  to 
authorize  the  establishment  of  the  Petri¬ 
fied  Forest  National  Park  in  the  State 
of  Arizona,  and  for  other  purposes,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. ' 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  call  of  the  roll  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hob- 
litzell  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPANSION  OF  PUBUC  FACILITIES 
LOAN  PROGI 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  president,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  Senators  Sparkman, 
Hill,  Monroney,  Proxmire^  Cooper, 
Clark,  Long,  Yarborough,  and  sXjathers, 

I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  expand  the  public  facilitj\loan 
program  of  the  Community  FacilitiesVd- 
ministration  of  the  Housing  and  Hoihe 
Finance  Agency,  and  for  other  purposes 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill ' 
remain  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of 
business  tomorrow  in  order  that  any  Sen- 
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Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota  to  the 
bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  viz:  At  the  end 
of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as  follows : 

1  Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 

2  law,  all  foreign  currencies  received  in  payment  for  com- 

3  modifies  sold  under  the  authority  of  title  I  of  the  Agricul- 

4  tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 

5  amended,  shall  be  placed  in  a  special  fund  in  the  Treasury, 

6  which  shall  be  designated  as  the  Foreign  Currencies  Fund. 

7  Upon  receipt  of  any  such  payment,  the  dollar  equivalent 

% 

8  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the  Treasury  to  the  Commodity 

9  Credit  Corporation  in  reimbursement  for  the  agricultural 
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commodities  sold  under  such  title.  Payment  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  under  this  section  shall  he  in 
lieu  of  reimbursement  by  the  agencies  using  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  as  provided  in  section  105  of  such  Act,  and  pay¬ 
ments  required  by  such  section  to  be  made  by  such  agencies 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  made  instead 
to  the  Treasury. 

(b)  All  disbursements  authorized  to  be  made  of  foreign 
currencies  received  for  commodities  sold  under  the  provisions 
of  such  title  shall  hereafter  be  made  only  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  in  appropriation  acts. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  January  31  of  each  }^ear  all  payments 
to  and  disbursements  from  the  Foreign  Currencies  Fund  in 
the  twelve  months  ending  December  31  prior  thereto. 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


Calendar  No.  1378 

S.  3420 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  17, 1958 

Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Aiken  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Martin  of  Iowa)  to  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  viz: 

1  On  page  3,  line  3,  strike  out  all  of  sections  5  and  6. 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  bill  to  extern!' Public  Law  480.  House  committee  re¬ 

ported  measures  to:  Freeze  acreage  allofmXits  and  price  supports.  Rep.  McCormack 
said  this  measure  will  be  considered  Mar.  20\or  21st.  Extend  special  dairy  dona¬ 
tion  program. 


SENATE 


1.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Began  debate  on  S.  3420,  to  extend  Public 

Law  480.  (pp.-46a£,  4113-38).  Pending  at  recess  was  an  amendment  by  Sen. 

Aiken,  for  himself  and  Sen.  Martin,  Iowa,  to  strike  out  sections  5  and  6  of  the 
bill.  Section  5  provides  for  an  expanded  barter  program  of  up  to  $500  million 
for  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Section  6  permits  the  duty¬ 
free  entry  of  nonstrategic  materials,  in  addition  to  strategic  materials,  ac¬ 
quired  by  CCC  through  barter.  This  amendment  was  debated  (pp.  4131-38) . 

Sen.  Martin  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  to  this  bill, 

S.  3420,y  p.  4089 

2.  DAIRY  PRICE  SUPPORTS.  Sen.  Proxnire  criticized  the  President  of  the 

Farn/Bureau  Federation  for  opposing  the  measure  to  freeze  price  suppor 
acreage  allotments  at  1957  levels,  and  inserted  two  letters  from  Wise, 
bureau  members  opposing  a  reduction  in  dairy  price  supports,  pp. 


-  2  - 


3.  APPROPRIATIONS.  The  Appropriations  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H. 
i'1085,  the  Treasury-Post  Office  Departments’  appropriation  bill  for  1959 

(S\  Rept.  1401)  (p,  4088)  .  The  bill  had  been  ordered  reported  earlier  (p, 
D22 3w  • 


4.  CHICORY\IMPORTS.  The  Finance  Committee  reported  with  amendments  H.  R 
suspend  for  2  years  the  duty  on  crude  chicory  (S.  Rept,  1395).  p.  4 


5.  RECLAMATIOn\  Agreed  to  a  House  amendment,  and  with  a  further  Senate  amendment, 
to  S.  2120,  ^o  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  construct  and  main¬ 
tain  the  lower  Rio  Grande  rehabilitation  project,  T.ex. ,  Mercedeg'division. 
pp.  4112-13  v 


005,  to 


6.  AGRICULTURAL  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Carlson  inserted  a  Local  soil  conser¬ 
vation  district  resolution  recommending  that  assistance  tc$t  detention  or  flood 
control  dams  under  the  ACP  program  be  increased  to  at  least  80  per  cent  or  more 
of  the  cost  of  construction,  p.  4091 


7.  STATEHOOD.  Sen.  Church  Inserted  a  newspaper  editorial/urging  the  House  Rules 
Committee  to  report  a  resolution  for  consideration  6f  legislation  authorizing 
statehood  for  Alaska,  p.  4090  /  “ 


8.  ROADS.  Sen.  Neuberger  inserted  a  newspaper  editorial  favoring  legislation  to 
regulate  the  use  of  billboards  salong  the  new  interstate  highway  system, 
pp.  4090-91 


9.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Smith,  N.  J.,  inserted  an  article  and  a  newspaper  editorial 
favoring  continued  aid  to  India.  pp\  4091-93 


10.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Johnson  stated  that  S.  3420,  to  extend  Public  Law 
480,  will  be  disposed  of  before  consideration  of  S.  1356,  to  transfer  certain 
functions  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyard^,  Act  to  FTC.  p.  4087 


HOUSE 


11.  PRICE  SUPPORTS. 


The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  J.  Res. 
162,  to  prohibit  reductions  in  price  supports  or\acreage  allotments  below 
1957  levels  (H.  Rept.  1508)/  (p.  4170).  Rep.  McCormack  stated  that  if  a  rule 
were  reported  the  measure/i/ould  be  brought  up  Thurso  or  Fri.  Mar  20  or  21 
(pp.  4147-8).  7 


12.  DAIRY. 


The  Agriculture' Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R,  11178,  to  extenc 


ure 

for  two  years  the  school  milk,  brucellosis,  and  dairy  donation  (for  armed 
forces,  etc.)  programs  (H.  Rept.  1511).  p.  4170 


13. 


TARIFFS,  The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  r\i0112,  to  make 
permanent  the  , Existing  privilege  of  free  importation  of  guar  seed.  p.  D227 
The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R.  11407, extend  for 
2  years  the/existing  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  free  importation  of 

personal  and  household  effects  brought  into  the  United  States  uncter  Government 
orders.  A>.  D227 


ithorize 


14.  FORESTS^  Rep.  Miller,  Calif.,  requested  consideration  of  S.  3262,  to 

Federal  grants  to  construct  Olympic  facilities  for  the  1960  winter  game*  on 
Forest  Service  land,  but  Rep.  Taber  objected.  The  Speaker  stated  that  h^  would 

recognize  Rep.  Miller  Wed,,  Mar.  19,  to  move  to  suspend  the  rules  to  consider 
yrtis  bill.  p.  4158 
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Mr.  ^NDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  Iras  passed,  with  an  amendment, 
S.  2120,  do  authorize  construction  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  Mercedes  division, 
lower  Rio  GVande  project,  Tex. 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill,  the  distin¬ 
guished  majority  leader  [Mr.  Johnson] 
and  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In¬ 
sular  Affairs,  ana  agreeable  to  the 
amendment,  which  provides: 

First.  That  the  Construction  costs 
shall  be  repaid  in  accordance  with  ability 
to  repay,  which  has  bee\indicated  to  be 
less  than  40  years. 

Second.  That  interest  shCll  be  paid  on 
costs  attributable  to  excess  Idnds. 

Third.  That  the  authorizedeost  be  in¬ 
creased  from  $9,300,000  to  $lNmillion. 

I  move  that  the  Senate  concurvin  the 
House  amendment,  with  amendments  to 
correct  a  printing  error,  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  14,  change  the  period  at  Vie 
end  of  line  14  to  a  comma  and  insert  ther 
after  the  present  text  of  section  2,  beginnin 
with  the  words  "and  shall”  in  line  21,  page 
2:  and  to  change  the  comma  preceding  the 
aforesaid  words  “and  shall”  to  a  period  and 
delete  the  remainder  of  section  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
to  the  House  amendment. 

The  amendments  to  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  were  agreed  to. 

The  question  recurs  on  concurring  in 
the  House  amendment,  as  amended. 

The  House  amendment,  as  amended, 
was  concurred  in. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
with  reference  to  the  amendments  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  on  Amendment  1 

In  order  to  clarify  the  situation  as  to  a 
proposed  repayment  period  in  connection 
with  the  first  amendment,  we  feel  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  is  necessary: 

In  connection  with  the  first  amendment 
relating  to  the  repayment  ability  of  the  Men 
cedes  division,  it  is  our  view  that  a  precede^; 
for  a  repayment  period  for  the  construc^on 
costs  of  approximately  35  years  has  be^l  es¬ 
tablished.  This  precedent  came  ab^ut  in 
connection  with  a  proposed  repayment  con¬ 
tract  under  the  Small  Projects  AcJr  in  con¬ 
nection  with  an  application  iorA\.  loan  to 
Cameron  County  Water  Control  and  Im¬ 
provement  District  No.  1  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Harlingen  division,  Lower  Rio 
Grande  project,  where  a  3yyear  repayment 
period  has  been  agreed  onfbetween  the  Bu 
reau  of  Reclamation  and/Gie  Cameron  Coum 
ty  district  concerned. 

This  35-year  term  w&s  agreed  upon  largely 
as  a  result  of  a  faring  before  the  Sub¬ 
committee  on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation 
at  which  it  appealed  that  the  loan  could  be 
repaid  in  that  /period.  The  repayment  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  lands  in  the  Mercedes  division 
is,  we  understand,  similar  to  that  of  the 
Harlingen  luea.  In  addition  the  Mercedes 
area  has  ifn  outstanding  bond  issue  which 
should  he  taken  into  account  in  fixing  a  pe¬ 
riod  o^repayment  under  the  authorization 
in  S.  2720. 

TJfe  second  amendment  is  in  accordance 
wDm  precedents  in  requiring  repayment  of 
fterest  on  the  construction  charges  attrib- 
i  table  to  lands  held  in  excess  of  160  acres  in 
I  ownership. 


The  third  amendment  reflects  the  estl 
mated  increased  cost  of  the  rehabilitation 
work  on  the  Mercedes  division  due  to  rising 
prices. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  for  consideration 
Senate  bill  3420,  which  extends  Public 
Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate,  I  should 
like  to  state  that,  on  February  26,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
reported  to  the  Senate,  Senate  bill  3039, 
which  also  is  a  bill  extending  and  amend¬ 
ing  Public  Law  480.  It  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan¬ 
sas  LMr.  SchoeppelI  and  other  Senators. 
The  bill  as  originally  introduced  pro¬ 
vided  for  a  1-year  extension  of  Public 
Law  480,  and  an  authorization  increase 
in  the  amount  of  $1.5  billion. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  fa¬ 
vored  the  enactment  of  that  bill,  pro¬ 
vided  that  the  bill  be  considered  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Farm  Food  and  Fiber 
Act,  S.  3049 ;  a  bill  which  was  introduced 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa, 
for  the  administration.  The  bill  S.  3049, 
it  will  be  recalled,  provided,  among 
other  things,  for  a  further  lowering  of 
the  support  prices  on  various  commodi¬ 
ties,  particularly  the  so-called  basic 
commodities  and  dairy  products. 

Mr.  President,  when  S.  3039  came  be¬ 
fore  the  committee,  it  was  amended  to 
increase  the  authorization  from  $114 
billion  to  $2  billion  with  not  more  than 
$500  million  of  the  increase  to  be  used 
during  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year. 
The  bill  was  reported,  as  I  stated,  under 
date  of  February  26.  The  committee,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  distinguished  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey] 
agreed  not  to  call  the  bill  up  until  the 
committee  studied  certain  amendments 
which  were  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  These 
amendments  were  submitted  by  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota  at  a 
succeeding  meeting  of  our  committee. 
The  committee  agreed,  not  unanimously 
but  almost  so,  to  most  of  the  amendments 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  Mr.  President, 
that  is  the  bill  we  now  have  before  us. 

•  Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion 
of  the  bill,  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  in  accord  with  the  measure  we  are 
now  considering.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
its  reports  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  I  believe,  expressed  a  prefer¬ 
ence  for  the  original  bill  which  extended 
Public  Law  480  for  1  year  only,  instead 
of  2  years,  and  the  Department  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  authorization  be  in¬ 
creased  by  not  more  than  $1%  billion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
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point  the  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  dated  February  17,  1958, 
commenting  on  S.  3039  as  referred  to  our 
committee. 

The  letter  indicates  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  to  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Public  Law  480. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  February  17,  1958. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on 

Agriculture  and  Forestry, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  is  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  your  request  of  January  17,  1958, 
for  a  report  on  S.  3039  which  proposed  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

This  bill  would  increase  the  maximum 
amount  to  be  appropriated  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  com¬ 
modities  disposed  of  and  costs  incurred  under 
title  I  of  the  act,  from  $4  billion  to  $5.5 
billion.  The  bill  would  also  extend  the 
terminal  -date,  through  which  title  I  and  title 
II  transactions  can  be  undertaken,  from 
June  30,  1958,  to  June  30,  1959. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  this  act  as  part 
of  the  Farm  Food  and  Fiber  Act  (S.  3049). 
This  temporary  disposal  program  needs  to  be 
part  of  a  farm  program  that  will  effectively 
bring  the  supply  of  farm  products  into  bet¬ 
ter  balance  with  market  demand. 

However,  this  program  must  not  be  allowed 
to  become  a  device  to  postpone  needed  price 
support  and  production  adjustments.  In 
some  instances  the  movement  of  basic  com¬ 
modities  under  Public  Law  480  results,  under 
the  current  escalator  provisions  of  legislation, 
in  higher  price  supports  than  would  other¬ 
wise  prevail.  For  example,  on  February  7  we 
announced  the  price  support  for  cotton  at 
81  percent  of  parity.  There  is  no  question 
that  this  price  support  is  substantially  high¬ 
er  than  it  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of 
the  exports  under  Public  Law  480.  This 
comes  at  a  time  when  the  cotton  industry  is 
having  difficulties  competitively  with  syn¬ 
thetics  and  foreign  mills.  Thus  the  effect  of 
moving  surpluses  under  Public  Law  480  is 
resulting  in  incentives  to  build  another  sur¬ 
plus.  It  is  not  desirable  to  keep  farmers 
continually  under  the  shadow  of  price-de¬ 
pressing  surpluses. 

This  program  is  desirable  within  our  over¬ 
all  policy  framework  of  expanding  markets. 
However,  maintaining  a  range  of  support 
prices  which  is  too  narrow  to  permit  the 
commercial  growth  of  markets  needed  to  ab¬ 
sorb  our  production  prevents  the  needed  ex¬ 
pansion.  Therefore,  we  favor  the  extension 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  with  the  additional  $1.5  bil¬ 
lion  authorization  as  part  of  S.  3049. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  T.  Benson, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point,  a  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  dated 
March  3,  1958,  commenting  on  S.  3223, 
the  original  Humphrey  bill,  later  consid¬ 
ered  by  the  committee  and  which,  in  an 
amended  form,  is  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Department  op  Agriculture, 

W ashington  D.  C.  March  3,  1958. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairvian,  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry ,  United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender  :  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  of  February  5,  1958,  request¬ 
ing  a  report  on  S.  3223,  a  proposed  bill  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

We  favor  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480 
as  part  of  the  Farm  Food  and  Fiber  Act, 
S.  3049.  It  is  important  that  changes  in 
the  farm  legislation  provide  for  moving 
toward  a  better  balance  between  production 
of  farm  products  and  market  demand.  The 
administration  will  also  propose  certain  ad¬ 
ditional  amendments  of  Public  Law  480  in 
the  near  future,  some  of  which  are  men¬ 
tioned  below. 

title  i — sales  for  foreign  currency 

Extension  of  programing:  The  proposed 
bill  would  increase  the  title  1  authority  from 
$4  billion  to  $4.5  billion  at  cost  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  finance  foreign 
currency  sales  concluded  through  June  30, 
1958,  and  would  provide  a  new  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $3  billion  at  market  value  for  pro¬ 
graming  between  July  1,  1958,  and  June  30, 
1960.  The  proposal  would  also  delete  the 
clause  which  describes  the  title  I  authority 
as  an  objective  to  be  reached  as  rapidly  as 
possible  within  the  safeguards  of  the  act. 

We  oppose  these  amendments. 

The  administration  has  proposed  that  the 
title  I  authority  be  increased  from  $4  billion 
to  $5.5  billion  at  CCC  cost  and  that  the 
terminal  date  of  the  program  be  extended 
for  1  year  to  June  30,  1959.  This  additional 
authority  would  permit  orderly  programing 
and  maintenance  of  title  exports  through 
fiscal  year  1959  at  about  the  level  attained  in 
fiscal  year  1957.  The  administration  con¬ 
strues  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  as  a  temporary 
means  of  moving  accumulated  agricultural 
surpluses  abroad  in  a  constructive  manner. 
Therefore,  the  extension  of  the  act  should 
be  limited  to  1  year  to  afford  annual  con¬ 
gressional  review  of  the  program. 

If  monetary  limitations  are  to  be  made 
applicable  to  particular  periods,  such  limita¬ 
tions  should  not  apply  to  transactions  car¬ 
ried  out  but  should  apply  to  agreements 
entered  into  by  the  President  under  title 
I. 

We  would  have  no  objection  to  deletion 
of  the  clause  describing  the  title  I  authoriza¬ 
tion  as  an  objective  to  be  reached  as  rapidly 
as  possible. 

Section  104  (h)  :  The  proposed  bill  would 
amend  section  104  (h)  to  authorize  use  of 
currencies  generated  by  title  I  sales  on  a 
grant  basis  for  financing  Smith-Mundt  ex¬ 
change  programs  in  addition  to  the  Ful- 
bright  educational  exchange  programs  now 
authorized. 

We  favor  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  use  of  currencies  under  section  104 
(h)  now  is  limited  to  academic  exchanges 
such  as  students  and  professors.  The 
amendment  would  permit  such  exchanges  as 
agricultural  leaders,  labor  leaders,  journal¬ 
ists,  and  civic  leaders. 

In  addition,  we  expect  to  submit  shortly 
a  proposal  to  amend  this  section  to  permit 
use  of  these  funds  to  finance  travel  costs  of 
dependents  accompanying  participants  in 
the  program. 

Section  104  (j)  :  The  proposed  amendment 
would  delete  the  clause  which  states  “but 
no  foreign  currencies  which  are  available 
under  the  terms  of  any  agreement  for  ap¬ 
propriation  for  the  general  use  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection  (j)  without  appropriation  there¬ 
for.” 

We  favor  the  proposed  amendment. 

The  clause  which  would  be  deleted  makes 
it  necessary  to  set  out  separately  in  each  title 
I  agreement  the  amount  to  be  used  for 
American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and 


community  centers  so  that  such  use  will  not 
be  subject  to  the  appropriation  process.  The 
necessity  of  doing  this  eliminates  the  flexi¬ 
bility  which  is  achieved  by  lumping  in  the 
agreements  the  amount  of  currency,  intend¬ 
ed  for  several  United  States  uses  so  that  the 
amount  for  each  specific  use  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  United  States  later. 

Section  104  (k)  :  New  section  104  (k) 
would  expand  assistance  to  American-spon¬ 
sored  schools  presently  authorized  in  section 
104  (j)  and  would  permit  grants  for  the 
establishment  of  new  schools.  We  would 
favor  a  modified  form  of  this  amendment 
and  such  a  proposal  we  expect  to  submit 
shortly.  , 

Section  104  (1)  :  New  section  104  (1)  would 
permit  assistance  to  either  public  or  private 
educational  or  vocational  institutions 
whether  foreign  or  American  sponsored.  We 
oppose  this  amendment  since  such  assistance 
may  be  furnished  under  either  section  104 
(e)  or  104  (g)  to  the  extent  that  such  ex¬ 
penditures  will  contribute  to  economic  de¬ 
velopment. 

Section  104  (a)  :  New  section  104  (m) 
would  provide  assistance  to  a  reconstruction, 
rehabilitation,  health,  self-help,  and  other 
technical  assistance-type  projects  of  Ameri¬ 
can  voluntary  agencies. 

We  oppose  new  section  104  (m). 

We  believe  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  the  Americap  voluntary  agencies’ 
program  is  that  help  is  furnished  on  a  peo- 
ple-to-people  bais.  This  concept  would  be 
breached  by  the  use  of  funds  arising  from 
an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
a  foreign  government  to  finance  technical 
assistance-type  programs  undertaken  by  the 
voluntary  agencies.  In  addition,  turning 
over  public  funds  for  use  by  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies,  most  of  which  are  sectarian,  would 
raise  difficult  administrative  problems. 

Section  104  (n)  :  New  section  104  (n) 
would  provide  for  the  financing  of  research 
projects  in  foreign  countries  to  find  new 
uses  for  United  States  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

This  new  section  is  unnecessary  since  this 
activity  is  already  authorized  and  is  being 
undertaken  under  section  104  (a). 

TITLE  II - FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Extension  of  programing:  The  amendment 
proposes  that  the  present  title  II  authority 
of  $800  million  at  CCC  cost  would  expire  on 
June  30,  1958,  and  would  provide  a  new  au¬ 
thority  of  $500  million  for  programing  be¬ 
tween  July  1,  1958,  and  June  30,  1960. 

We  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  administration  has  recommended  that 
the  current  $800  million  authorization  is 
sufficient  for  a  1-year  extension  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  June  30,  1959.  Moreover,  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  expiration  of  existing  authority  on  a 
fiscal  year  basis  would  unduly  complicate 
administration  of  this  type  of  program. 

Sections  201  and  202:  The  amendment 
would  authorize  the  use  of  CCC  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  non-price-support  commod¬ 
ities  to  be  donated  abroad  under  title  II. 

We  oppose  this  amendment  since  the  basis 
for  the  title  II  legislation  is  to  utilize  com¬ 
modities  already  in  CCC  inventory  in  pro¬ 
viding  assistance  to  friendly  peoples. 

TITLE  III - GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sections  302  and  416:  The  amendment 
provides  that  nonfood  commodities  may  be 
donated  under  programs  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
This  amendment  would  permit  donations  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad  of  commodi¬ 
ties  such  as  cotton. 

We  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  donation  of  nonfood  commodities 
would  involve  expensive  processing  costs  and 
would  result  in  greatly  increased  costs  in 
relation  to  the  quantity  of  commodities 
which  would  be  moved.  In  the  case  of  cot¬ 
ton,  for  instance,  at  current  mill  margins, 
processing  and  finishing  costs  for  sheeting. 


which  is  one  of  the  lowest  cost  fabrics,  would 
be  in  excess  of  $100  a  bale.  In  addition,  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  to  supervise  the  program 
would  be  relatively  high.  We  do  not  believe 
that  such  a  program  could  be  operated  with¬ 
out  serious  impact  upon  regular  commercial 
markets  for  these  products,  particularly  in 
the  United  States. 

Section  303:  The  proposed  amendment 
would  establish  a  $500  million  yearly  ceiling 
on  barter  transactions  unless  a  higher  level 
is  approved  by  Congress.  It  directs  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  protect  the  funds 
and  assets  of  CCC  by  barter  for  nonstrategic 
materials  as  well  as  strategic  materials. 

We  oppose  this  amendment. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
by  section  303,  Public  Law  480,  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  barter  transaction  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  funds  and  assets  of  CCC.  The  exer¬ 
cise  of  administrative  judgment  is  necessary 
to  successful  barter  and  to  selection  of 
transactions  which  will  not  be  mere  substi¬ 
tutes  for  United  States  dollar  sales  which 
would  have  been  made  in  any  case.  The 
effect  of  the  proposed  change  in  section  303 
is  not  clear.  If  it  is  to  be  interpreted  so  as 
not  to  preclude  the  continued  exercise  of 
judgment  as  to  whether  a  transaction  will 
in  fact  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  CCC, 
then  the  change  is  unnecessary.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
proposed  language  is  that  the  Secretary  shall 
barter  on  the  same  basis  as  before  changes 
in  the  program  were  announced  on  May  28, 
1957,  then  we  oppose  it  as  not  being  helpful 
to  farmers  and  as  contrary  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Government. 

Expansion  of  the  barter  program  at  the 
expense  of  dollar  sales  would  not  result  in 
savings  in  storage  charges  or  increased  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  but  merely  in  substitution 
of  imported  materials  for  the  dollars  which 
would  otherwise  be  obtained. 

The  application  of  an  annual  dollar  limi¬ 
tation  upon  the  total  volume  of  transac¬ 
tions  directed  by  this  section  is  ambiguous. 
There  are  a  series  of  transactions  which 
take  place  over  a  period  of  time  under  a 
single  barter  contract.  Would  the  limita¬ 
tion  apply  to  the  total  exchange  value  of 
agricultural  commodities  moved  during  a 
year,  or  to  the  total  exchange  value  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  covered  by  barter  con¬ 
tracts  entered  into  during  the  year?  Does 
“annually”  refer  to  fiscal  year  or  calendar 
year? 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  advises  that 
there  is  no  objection  to  submission  of  this 
report. 

Sincerely  yours, 

True  D.  Morse, 

Acting  Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
wish  to  read  into  the  Record  a  few  state¬ 
ments  made  by  Dr.  Paarlberg,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  which  seem  to 
me  to  be  at  Variance  with  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  two  letters  I  have  submitted 
for  the  Record.  My  reason  for  doing 
this,  Mr.  President,  is  to  place  the  entire 
matter  before  the  Senate  so  that  Sena¬ 
tors  may  be  guided  by  all  of  the  facts. 

I  read  now  from  the  testimony  of  Dr. 
Paarlberg,  which  appears  on  pages  2  and 
3  of  the  committee  report: 

The  request  for  a  larger  authorization 
this  year  is  caused  by  changing  world  condi¬ 
tions.  The  dollar  position  of  several  coun¬ 
tries  has  worsened  and  greater  demand  has 
resulted  from  poor  harvests  overseas.  Ship¬ 
ments  under  past  programs,  particularly 
wheat  for  India,  have  been  accelerated.  In 
addition,  we  would  expect  to  program  part 
of  the  new  authorization  before  June  30  if 
the  extension  is  granted  soon  enough. 
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At  the  same  time  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  testified  as  to  the  importance  of 
providing  adequate  authorization,  and 
stated  as  follows: 

In  the  title  I  program,  orderly  programing 
and  shipping  Is  extremely  important.  These 
are  dependent  on  continuous  programing 
without  time  out  between  utilization  of 
separate  authorizations.  We  have  run  Into 
periods  when  title  I  programing  has  come  to 
a  standstill;  for  example,  the  development 
of  new  agreements  virtually  ceased  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1957  when  our  authorization  was  al¬ 
most  exhausted.  The  availability  of  funds 
during  the  following  months  would  have 
avoided  a  backlog  of  program  requests  from 
interested  countries.  This  backlog  resulted 
In  the  necessity  to  scale  down,  delay,  or  ex¬ 
clude  country  programs,  and  In  erratic  ship¬ 
ment  performance.  Shipments  were  running 
about  800,000  tons  a  month  last  spring; 
these  dropped  off  to  less  than  400.000  tons 
and  are  now  Just  starting  to  increase  again. 
It  is  possible  that  this  same  condition  will 
exist  again  unless  an  extension  is  granted 
early  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that,  as  I  recall,  nowhere  in  its  testimony 
did  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ob¬ 
ject  to  a  2-year  extension.  Its  only 
objection  to  a  2-year  extension  is 
found  in  the  letters  that  I  have  made 
a  part  of  the  Record;  and  while  Dr. 
Paarlberg  did  not  recommend  a  2-year 
extension,  his  arguments  for  preventing 
any  lapse  of  authority  such  as  might 
occur  with  a  1-year  extension  are 
very  persuasive. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
in  connection  with  my  remarks  a  letter 
from  the  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder¬ 
ation,  dated  March  14,  1958,  in  which 
the  Federation  comments  on  the  pend¬ 
ing  measure.  There  is  no  objection 
stated  to  the  2-year  extension,  but  it 
is  suggested  that  the  amounts  we  have 
provided  are  entirely  too  high.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  $11/2  billion  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  should  be  made  $lJ/4 
billion,  and  that  for  fiscal  year  1960,  the 
second  year,  the  amount  should  be  made 
$750  million.  In  other  words,  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation  would  reduce  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  which  is  provided  in  the  bill  by  at 
least  a  billion  dollars. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  14, 1958. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  As  you  know  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  took 
initiative  in  developing  Public  Law  480,  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act.  We 
have  always  considered  this  act  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure  designed  to  increase  market¬ 
ings  of  agricultural  commodities  abroad,  to 
assist  in  reducing  the  surpluses  in  the  hands 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  in 
facilitating  foreign  market  development. 

Farm  Bureau  is  opposed  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  S.  3420.  While  we  support  a 
2-year  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  we  feel 
that  it  is  imperative  that  we  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  temporary 
measure.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  show 


our  Intent  of  a  gradual  tapering  off  of  the 
money  authorized  for  this  program.  We, 
therefore,  support  a  2-year  extension  of  this 
act  with  authorization  as  follows — for  fiscal 
1959,  $1,250,000,000;  for  fiscal  1960,  $750 
million. 

We  submit  that  by  increasing  the  author¬ 
ization  for  title  I  foreign  currency  sales  up 
to  over  $3,500,000,000  in  the  next  2 y2  years, 
plus  the  proposed  mandatory  barter  provi¬ 
sions  of  $500  million  is  a  step  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  United  States.  It  will 
have  the  effect  of  making  Public  Law  480  a 
permanent  part  of  our  agricultural-export 
program  and  will  have  the  effect  of  replac¬ 
ing  dollar  sales  with  sales  for  soft  curren¬ 
cies.  It  is  important  that  the  Congress 
demonstrate  its  firm  intent  of  tapering  off 
sales  for  foreign  currencies  and  thereby 
emphasize  the  temporary  nature  of  this 
program. 

We  should  not  continue  to  use  Public  Law 
480  to  dump  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  accumulated  because  of  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  unsound  domestic  price  support  and 
adjustment  programs.  The  freezing  of  the 
present  programs  will  insure  a  continued 
accumulation  of  commodities  in  the  hands 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

A  program  of  sales  for  foreign  currency 
can  benefit  American  agriculture  only  a 
limited  length  of  time  before  markets  begin 
to  be  oriented  to  this  way  of  doing  business. 
Customer  nations  start  to  consider  foreign 
currency  sales  as  a  normal  part  of  commer¬ 
cial  trade.  We  view  with  serious  concern 
evidence  that  some  countries  are  adjusting 
their  dollar  exchange  so  that  very  little  of 
it  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  American-farm 
products.  Competitor  nations  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  a  permanent  Public  Law  480  without 
taking  serious  trade  retaliatory  action 
against  United  States  agricultural  exports. 

Farm  Bureau  also  supports  a  program  of 
bartering  our  agricultural  surpluses  for 
essential  materials.  However,  we  feel  that 
barter  transactions  must  be  in  addition  to 
normal-dollar  sales.  Under  the  provisions  of 
S.  3420  barter  transactions  would  displace 
dollar  sales  to  a  substantial  degree.  The 
barter  program  should  be  a  supplement  to 
normal  exports;  it  should  not  displace  dollar 
purchases.  A  barter  program  as  visualized 
in  S.  3420  would  cause  irreparable  harm  to 
United  States  foreign  relations  and  United 
States  foreign  trade.  The  provision  in  its 
present  form  will  tend  to  nullify  some  of 
the  good  in  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

We  know  of  your  interest  in  this  program 
and  hope  that  you  will  assist  us  in  keeping 
Public  Law  480  on  a  sound  basis.  We  urge 
your  support  in  amending  S.  3420  so  as  to 
reflect  the  above  principles. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Lynn, 

Legislative  Director. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  is  now  before  the  Senate  does 
six  things. 

First,  it  extends  titles  I  and  II  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  for  2  years. 

Second,  it  provides  $1.5  billion  a  year 
for  title  I. 

Third,  it  permits  foreign  currencies 
acquired  under  title  I  to  be  used  for 
broader  educational  exchange  of  per¬ 
sons,  assistance  to  schools  and  work¬ 
shops,  and  chairs  in  American  studies. 

Fourth,  it  provides  for  expanded 
barter. 

Fifth,  it  extends  the  duty-free  entry 
privilege  to  nonstrategic  materials  ac¬ 
quired  by  barter. 

Sixth,  it  prohibits  discrimination 
against  extra  long-staple  cotton  under 
the  act. 

I  wish  to  add  that  this  bill,  S.  3420, 
provides,  as  does  S.  3039  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  a  moment  ago,  for  an  additional 
authorization  of  up  to  $500  million  for 
use  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  with 
any  remainder  being  authorized  for  use 
in  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  purpose  of  Public  Law  480  is  to  use 
agricultural  commodities  instead  of  dol¬ 
lars  to  expand  international  trade,  en¬ 
courage  economic  development,  pur¬ 
chase  strategic  materials,  pay  United 
States  obligations  abroad,  promote  col¬ 
lective  strength,  foster  foreign  policy, 
and  relieve  famine  and  needs  at  home 
and  abroad. 

Title  I  provides  for  the  sale  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  pursuant  to  agreements  with 
friendly  nations,  and  the  use  of  those 
currencies  for  many  purposes  of  the 
United  States.  While  the  cost  of  the 
program  has  often  been  charged  to  agri¬ 
culture,  the  foreign  currencies  are  ac¬ 
tually  used  principally  by  other  agencies 
for  other  purposes. 

The  agencies  which  use  these  cur¬ 
rencies  and  the  purposes  to  which  they 
are  put  are  shown  in  a  table  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks.  The  table  shows  in  detail 
the  various  agencies  and  the  amonuts 
which  have  been  programed  for  use  by 
them  through  February  5,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Authority 


Currency  use 


Responsible  agency 


Amount 
programed 
through 
Feb.  5, 1958 


Sec.  104: 

(a) -  — 

(b) — . 

(c) -  — 

(d) — - 

<c) - 

(e)  - 

<0 . 

(K) — . 

Ch) — 

(i) . 

0)— - 


Agricultural  market  development _ 

Supplemental  stockpile _ _ 

Common  defense _ 

Purchase  of  goods  for  other  countries.... 

Orants  for  economic  development _ 

Loans  to  private  enterprise _ 

Payment  of  United  States  obligations... 

Loans  to  foreign  governments _ _ 

International  educational  exchange . 

Translation  of  books  and  periodicals.... 
American-sponsored  schools  and  centers. 


Department  of  Agriculture . ... 

Office  of  Defense  Mobilization _ 

International  Coo|ioration  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Defense  Department. 

ICA . 

IOA . . -| 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. . 

Any  agency . . - 

ICA . . 

Department  of  State _ 

U.  S.  Informat  ion  Agency _ 

State  and  USIA _ 


Total 


43.2 
2.0 

290.5 

42.9 
01.  5 
44.  7 

656.5 
1,349.0 

23.2 
3.3 

14.5 
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Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Before  putting 
the  question,  I  have  in  mind  the  situa¬ 
tion  under  Public  Law  480,  dealing  par¬ 
ticularly  with  the  section  to  which  the 
able  Senator  is  referring  at  this  time, 
section  101. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  title  I? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Yes.  As  the  Sen¬ 
ator  has  stated,  it  deals  with  the  subject 
of  foreign  currencies,  and  taking  foreign 
currencies  in  the  sale  of  commodities 
abroad. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  act  which 
would  permit  the  President  to  keep  such 
commodities  at  home  and  not  sell  them 
to  foreign  countries?  I  have  in  mind  the 
situation  which  exists  today  in  certain 
localities  throughout  the  country,  where 
there  is  need  for  surplus  food.  I  am 
advised  that  the  view  is  taken  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  sale 
for  foreign  currencies 'under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  takes  precedence  over 
free  distribution.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  that  is  the  expression  and  intent 
of  section  101,  or  any  other  section  of 
the  law?  Does  the  Senator  feel  that  sale 
abroad  takes  precedence  over  free  dis¬ 
tribution  in  this  country,  when  free  dis¬ 
tribution  is  needed  by  many  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  dwelling  here? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  West  Virginia  that  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  anything  in  the 
act  which  gives  precedence  to  our  own 
uses  with  respect  to  surplus  commodities 
until  title  I. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  there  are  two 
other  titles  in  the  act  which  deal  spe¬ 
cifically  with  gifts  to  be  made  abroad, 
as  well  as  gifts  and  donations  to  be  made 
at  home.  I  am  certain  that  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  act  should  certainly  pro¬ 
vide  for  home  folks  first. 

To  begin  with,  the  surpluses  must  be 
available  for  contracting,  and  there  must 
be  an  abifhdance,  as  I  interpret  the  law. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  the  act 
or  in  the  administration  of  it  which 
would  warrant  such  a  conclusion  as  that 
indicated  by  my  distinguished  friend 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  bring  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  be¬ 
cause,  upon  inquiry  made  by  me  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  that  sales  under  this  law  to  other 
countries  take  precedence  over  free  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  that  for  that  reason  cer¬ 
tain  surplus  foodstuffs  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  will  be  made  the 
subject  of  sale  instead  of  free  distribu¬ 
tion  where  they  may  be  needed  by  our 
own  people. 

I  make  this  statement  so  thqt  the  able 
Senator  may  advise  the  Senate  upon  that 
subject. 

Furthermore,  if  such  a  provision  is 
not  clearly  in  the  law,  I  advocate  at 
this  time  that  it  be  made  clear  that  in 
any  instance  in  which  foodstuffs  of  any 
kind  are  needed  for  free  distribution  to 
our  own  people,  such  free  distribution 


shall  have  precedence  over  sales  abroad. 

I  hope  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Am  I  to  understand 
my  distinguished  friend  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  say  that  if  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  can  make  bona  fide  sales  of 
such  products — as  I  hope  it  has  been  do¬ 
ing  in  the  past — a  reservation  must  be 
made  out  of  surpluses  to  take  care  of 
needs  which  may  occurTn  the  future? 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  No ;  I  did  not  say 
that.  I  refer  to  the  present  needs. 
Once  a  sale.to  a  foreign  country  is  made, 
it  must  be  carried  out.  What  I  am  try¬ 
ing  to  say  to  the  Senator  is  that  no  such 
sale  should  be  contracted  for  so  long  as 
there  is  any  need  in  this  country  for  the 
particular  foodstuffs  at  the  time  the  sale 
is  contemplated. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  recall  that  section  416 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  gives  the 
people  of  this  country  preference  in  the 
distribution  of  surpluses?  That  section 
is  contained  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  with  re¬ 
spect  to  goods  which  might  otherwise 
be  wasted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  section  sets  forth 
the  order  in  which  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  commodities  shall  be  made 
available. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  I  do  not  know 
of  anything  in  the  law,  as  I  have  just 
stated  to  my  good  friend - 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  cannot  find  any 
provision  in  the  law,  either  one  way  or 
the  other.  The  point  I  am  suggesting 
to  the  able  Senator  is  that  it  should  be 
made  quite  clear  that  when  there  are 
foodstuffs  available,  when  there  is  a  sur¬ 
plus  owned  by  the  Government,  and 
there  is  need — as  we  know  there  is  today 
in  certain  areas — no  sale  to  a  foreign 
country  should  then  be  contracted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  Administrator  would  certainly  have 
the  good  sense  to  keep  the  food  for  home 
use  if  we  had  need  for  it,  rather  than 
sending  it  abroad.  I  do  not  see  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  putting  such  a  provision  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  can  only  refer 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  great  Thomas 
Jefferson  on  that  subject,  when  he  said, 
“Let  us  not  rely  on  the  good  sense  or 
feelings  of  people.  Let  us  tie  them  down 
with  laws.” 

I  suggest  to  the  able  Senator,  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  and  who  is  in  charge 
of  the  pending  bill,  that  that  point  be 
made  crystal  clear  in  the  act  itself,  so 
that  there  can  be  no  question  of  inter¬ 
pretation.  The  law  itself  should  point 
out  what  shall  be  done.  If  there  is  any 
need  for  foodstuffs  here,  our  people 
should  have  them  before  any  sales  of 
such  foodstuffs  are  made  elsewhere. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Our  counsel  has 
pointed  out  a  portion  of  the  act  which 
may  to  some  extent  cover  the  situation 
to  which  the  Senator  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  is  referring.  Under  title  I  the 
President  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
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certain  agreements  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  the  sale  of  any  of  our  surplus 
commodities,  whereas,  under  the  amend¬ 
ment  made  by  section  301  to  section  407 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  Congress 
states  that  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available  any  form  commodity  or  prod¬ 
uct  thereof  owned  or  controlled  by  it  for 
use  in  relieving  domestic  distress. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  For  relieving  dis¬ 
tress? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  as  near  as  I  can  come  to  it,  to 
indicate  that  with  respect  to  the  prod¬ 
ucts  we  have  on  hand,  certainly  pref¬ 
erence  is  to  be  given  to  the  use  of  those 
products  at  home.  Under  title  I  it  is 
permissive  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  dispose  of  the  surpluses 
for  foreign  currencies,  whereas  it  is 
mandatory  that  he  use  them  to  relieve 
distress  at  home.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Secretary  should,  without  any  doubt,  in 
my  judgment,  use  commodities  in  sur¬ 
plus  on  hand  for  home  consumption,  if 
there  is  need  for  it,  rather  than  contract 
for  their  sale  abroad. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
uTill  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  hope  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  is  correct.  Cer¬ 
tainly  his  view  is  a  sound  and  fair  one. 
I  raised  the  question  because  an  inquiry 
had  been  made.  It  was  not  a  firsthand 
inquiry  on  my  part.  It  was  an  inquiry 
made  about  the  distribution  of  certain 
foodstuffs  in  America,  and  I  was  advised 
hy  note  that  this  could  not  be  done; 
that  legal  distribution  could  not  be  made 
because  under  present  law,  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Extension  Act,  sales  for  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  take  precedence  over  free  distribu¬ 
tion.  I  do  not  believe  the  law  means 
that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  But  when  that 
interpretation  is  placed  upon  the  act,  I 
believe  a  clarification  should  be  written 
into  the  law,  even  into  title  I,  to  the 
effect  that  sales  for  foreign  currencies 
should  be  secondary  and  subservient  to 
distribution  locally  when  food  is  needed 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana  know  of 
any  case  of  commodities  such  as  those 
referred  to  having  been  sold  when  there 
was  need  for  them  in  this  country? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
such  case  at  this  time. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  With  respect  to  a 
recent  inquiry  with  respect  to  stored  but¬ 
ter,  the  question  was  addressed  to  the 
Commodity  Distribution  Administration, 
and  it  was  also  addressed  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  I  received  a  reply,  indi¬ 
rectly  through  the  one  who  had  made 
the  inquiry,  that  the  distribution  could 
not  be  made  because  sale  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  has  precedence  over  free  distribu¬ 
tion  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  If 
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there  is  any  question  about  it,  whether  a 
case  has  occurred  or  not,  if  anyone  han¬ 
dling  the  subject  has  any  question  in  his 
mind,  I  suggest  to  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  quite  clear,  so  that  that 
situation  cannot  arise  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  incorporated  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  all  of  section  416  of  the  act,  which 
was  referred  to  by  the  Senator. 

There  being  no  objection,  section  416 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Sec.  416.  In  order  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  commodities  acquired  through  price-sup- 
port  operations  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  before  they  can  be  disposed  of 
in  normal  domestic  channels  without  im¬ 
pairment  of  the  price-support  program  or 
sold  abroad  at  competitive  world  prices,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized, 
on  such  terms  and  under  such  regulations 
as  the  Secretary  may  deem  in  the  public 
interest:  (1)  upon  application,  to  make 
such  commodities  available  to  any  Federal 
agehcy  for  use  in  making  payment  for  com¬ 
modities  not  produced  in  the  United  States; 
(2)  to  barter  or  exchange  such  commodities 
for  strategic  or  other  materials  as  authorized 
by  law:  (3)  in  the  case  of  food  commodities 
to  donate  such  commodities  to  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  to  such  State,  Federal, 
or  private  agency  or  agencies  as  may  be  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  proper  State  or  Federal  au¬ 
thority  and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  for 
use  in  the  United  States  in  nonprofit  school- 
lunch  programs,  in  the  assistance  of  needy 
persons,  and  in  charitable  institutions,  in¬ 
cluding  hospitals,  to  the  extent  that  needy 
persons  are  served;  and  (4)  to  donate  any 
such  food  commodities  in  excess  of  antici¬ 
pated  disposition  under  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
above  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies  reg¬ 
istered  with  the  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  of  the  Foreign  Operations  Ad¬ 
ministration  or  other  appropriate  department 
or  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
intergovernmental  organizations  for  use  in 
the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the 
United  States.  In  the  case  of  (3)  and  (4) 
above  the  Secretary  shall  obtain  such  assur¬ 
ance  as  he  deems  necessary  that  the  recipi¬ 
ents  thereof  will  not  diminsh  their  normal 
expenditures  for  food  by  reason  of  such  do¬ 
nation.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  appropriate 
disposal  of  such  commodities,  the  Secretary 
may  from  time  to  time  estimate  and  an¬ 
nounce  the  quantity  of  such  commodities 
which  he  anticipates  will  become  available 
for  distribution  under  (3)  and  (4)  above. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  pay, 
with  respect  to  commodities  disposed  of  un¬ 
der  this  section,  reprocessing,  packag¬ 
ing,  transporting,  handling,  and  other 
charges  accruing  up  to  the  time  of  their 
delivery  to  a  Federal  agency  or  to  the  desig¬ 
nated  State  or  private  agency,  in  the  case 
of  commodities  made  available  for  use  with¬ 
in  the  United  States,  or  their  delivery  free 
alongside  ship  or  free  on  board  export  carrier 
at  point  of  export,  in  the  case  of  commodi¬ 
ties  made  available  for  use  outside  the 
United  States.  In  addition,  in  the  case  of 
food  commodities  disposed  of  under  this 
section,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
may  pay  the  cost  of  processing  such  com¬ 
modities  into  a  form  suitable  for  home  or 
Institutional  use,  such  processing  to  be  ac¬ 
complished  through  private  trade  facilities 
to  the  greatest  extent  possible.  For  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  this  section  the  terms  “State"  and 
“United  States"  include  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  and  any  Territory  or  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  section  ifwill  be  noted  that  in  dona¬ 


tions  preference  is  given,  of  course,  to 
United  States  citizens,  and  it  is  fixed  -by 
categories.  Domestic  relief  is  provided 
for  in  category  3  and  foreign  relief  is 
provided  for  in  category  4 ;  but  category 
4  provides  only  for  donation  of  food  com¬ 
modities  “in  excess  of  anticipated  dis¬ 
position  under”  categories  1.  2,  and  3. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Is  that  a  matter 
of  sales  preference  or  distribution  free? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  is  in  the  case 
of  donations.  The  Senator  is  talking 
about  gifts  and  donations. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  would  say  that 
there  should  be  donations  and  gifts  be¬ 
fore  there  is  a  sale  for  foreign  currency. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  the  Sec¬ 
retary  would  so  administer  the  act,  and 
not  the  other  way. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  should  hope 
not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  not. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  But  the  question 
has  been  raised.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it  we  ought  to  make  the  language 
in  the  act  so  clear  that  there  cannot  be 
any  question  about  it.  That  question 
lias  arisen  in  my  mind,  based  upon  an 
inquiry  which  was  made  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  need  fear 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  will 
dispose  of  commodities  which  can  be 
used  at  home. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  note  that  the  date, 
under  section  3,  has  been  extended  frohi 
June  30,  1958,  to  June  30,  1960.  It  is  my 
conviction  and  that  of  many  other  Sen¬ 
ators  that  perhaps  one  of  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  weapons  in  the  cold  war  is  Public 
Law  480,  because  thereby — and  this  has 
been  discussed  many  times — we  are  able 
to  help  a  people,  like  the  people  of  India, 
bring  about  industrialization  without 
collectivization,  as  is  the  case  in  Com¬ 
munist  China,  by  feeding  themselves 
while  engaging  in  some  effort  to  indus¬ 
trialize  in  order  to  meet  modern  con¬ 
ditions. 

Does  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  feel  that  the 
time  allowed  is  adequate  for  long-term 
agreements  with  the  recipients  of  this 
kind  of  aid  so  they  can  fit  them  into 
their  plans?  India,  for  example,  has  a 
5-year  plan.  We  are  helping  India  with 
money  and  also  with  some  aid  under 
Public  Law  480.  Has  the  committee 
give  consideration  to  the  question  of 
sufficient  time  being  allowed  for  long¬ 
term  contracts  so  as  really  to  make  this 
kind  of  aid  the  decisive  weapon  in  the 
cold  war  it  is  capable  of  being? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  understand, 
this  does  not  limit  the  duration  of  any 
agreement  that  may  be  made.  It  is 
merely  a  limit  on  the  time  within  which 
an  agreement  may  be  made. 

Mx-.  JAVITS.  In  other  words,  de¬ 
livery  can  be  made  even  for  more  than  5 
years,  to  the  extent  of  the  authoriza¬ 
tion,  provided  the  arrangements  be 
made  before  June  30,  1960. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  In  other 
words,  the  2 -year  provision  simply  limits 
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the  time  in  which  the  agreements  can 
be  made. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  think  that  is  very  de¬ 
sirable  flexibility.  I  compliment  the 
chairman  upon  that  feature  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  statement  of  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  West  Virginia.  I  observe  he 
has  left  the  floor.  I  think  the  language 
which  has  just  been  discussed  must  be 
clarified  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it 
at  all.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  no  doubt, 
either. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  rather  shock¬ 
ing  to  me,  I  say  most  respectfully  to  the 
chairman,  if  anyone  in  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  indicated  by  insinua¬ 
tion,  by  direct  statement,  or  by  whatever 
other  means  the  indication  may  have 
come,  that  the  food  is  not  available  for 
domestic  distribution. 

There  are  the  school  lunch  program 
and  the  surplus  disposal  program,  the 
latter  a  major  program  for  the  needy. 
Title  III  of  Public  Law  480  is  just  as  con¬ 
trolling  as  title  I. 

Section  407  of  the  act  is  just  as  con¬ 
trolling  as  section  410.  If  there  is  no 
doubt  at  all,  and  if  there  are  any  needy 
people  in  the  United  States,  all  the 
President  has  to  do  is  to  declare  that 
there  are  some,  and  the  language  is  so 
drawn  that  even  Mortimer  Snerd  can 
understand  it.  It  reads : 

Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the  cor¬ 
poration,  on  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  shall  make  available  any  farm  com¬ 
modity  or  product  either  owned  or  controlled 
by  it  for  use  in  relieving  distress  ( 1 )  in  any 
area  in  the  United  States  declared  by  the 
President  to  be  an  acute  distress  area  be¬ 
cause  of  unemployment  or  other  economic 
cause  if  the  President  finds  that  such  use 
will  not  displace  or  interefere  with  normal 
marketing  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  pointed  that  out. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  said.  Then  there  is  section 
416,  to  which  the  Senator  has  referred. 
I  point  out  that  if  there  is  any  danger 
of  spoilage,  then,  indeed,  there  must  be 
a  use  of  the  materials.  More  than  that, 
there  ought  to  be  a  warm  heart,  some¬ 
thing  which  cannot  be  written  into  the 
law.  There  ought  to  be  a  little  plain, 
good  sense,  which  cannot  be  written 
into  the  law.  If  we  add  good  sense  and 
a  warm  heart  to  the  specific  details  of 
the  law,  I  am  certain  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  find  no  reason  ever 
to  tell  any  Senator  that  surplus  foods 
are  not  available  for  the  needy  and  dis¬ 
tressed  people  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  shocked  to  hear  any  Senator  say  he 
heard  such  a  statement  from  the  De¬ 
partment.  I  do  not  deny  that  it  came 
from  the  Department;  I  am  very  certain 
that  it  came  from  the  Department;  but 
that  is  all  the  more  shocking. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  remember  making  an 
inquiry  of  the  Department  as  to  why 
some  surplus  foods  were  not  made  avail- 
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able  for  relief  purposes  and  for  use  by 
the  States  to  help  needy  people. 

About  a  week  ago  I  received  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  supply  of  butter  on  hand  at  this  time 
was  not  adequate  to  guarantee  that  the 
school-lunch  program  could  be  supplied 
through  another  year.  He  said  he  felt 
it  would  be  unwise  to  offer  it  for  relief 
purposes  until  it  was  certain  that  there 
would  be  enough  to  supply  the  school- 
lunch  program  and  other  programs 
which  are  virtually  required  by  law. 

However,  I  would  expect  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  become  the  owner  of  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  butter  within  the  next 
2  weeks,  and  I  think  we  may  expect  in 
the  immediate  future  that  butter  will 
be  made  available  for  relief  purposes  and 
for  the  use  of  the  needy.  I  hope  that  will 
be  done;  I  believe  it  will  be  done;  it  ought 
to  be  done. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
table  which  I  offered  a  while  ago,  before 
I  was  interrupted,  shows  that  through 
February  5,  1958,  the  total  amount  of  the 
foreign  currencies  program  has  been 
$2,531  million.  Of  this  amount,  only 
$43.2  million  has  been  planned  for  use 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
market  development.  The  remainder  of 
the  planned  uses  for  the  $2,531,300,000, 


and  the  agencies  responsible  for  their  ex¬ 
penditures,  are  shown  in  the  table. 

The  approximate  quantities  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  covered  by  agree¬ 
ments  signed  through  February  5,  1958, 
which  have  been  or  will  be  used  in  lieu  of 
dollars  for  the  various  uses  authorized 
by  title  I,  are  as  follows; 

COMMODITY  AND  QUANTITY 

Wheat  and  flour,  549,366,000  bushels. 

Feed  grains,  132,963,000  bushels. 

Rice,  25,507,000  hundredweight. 

Cotton,  2,982,600  bales. 

Tobacco,  174,424,000  pounds. 

Dairy  products,  162,210,000  pounds. 

Fats  and  oils,  2,246,072,000  pounds. 

Poultry,  3  million  pounds. 

Dry  edible  beans,  44,000  hundredweight. 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  196,826,000  pounds. 

Meat,  150,962,000  pounds. 

Hay  and  pasture  seeds,  9,000  hundred¬ 
weight. 

As  I  indicated  a  while  ago,  title  II  of 
the  bill  provides  for  famine  or  other  urg¬ 
ent  or  extraordinary  relief  to  friendly 
peoples.  Authorizations  under  this  title 
through  December  31,  1957,  are  shown 
in  a  table  which  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


OPERATIONS  UNDER  TITLE  IH 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  now  come  to  title 
III.  Title  III  provides,  first,  for  dona¬ 
tions  for  domestic  use  and  for  distribu¬ 
tion  abroad  by  nonprofit  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  and  intergovernmental  organiza¬ 
tions,  and,  second,  for  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  barter  activities. 

During  the  last  6  months  of  1957  do¬ 
mestic  donations  under  title  ni  and  sec¬ 
tion  32  of  Public  Law  320,  74th  Congress, 
totaled  approximately  321  million 
pounds,  of  which  about  240  million 
pounds,  valued  at  $33  million,  were  dis¬ 
tributed  under  title  III.  Recipients  in¬ 
cluded  more  than  13.6  million  school- 
children,  1 .4  million  persons  in  charitable 
institutions,  and  about  2.6  million  needy 
persons  in  family  units. 

Commodities  approved  for  foreign  do¬ 
nation  during  the  last  6  months  of  1957 
totaled  1,174.3  million  pounds,  valued  at 
$181.4  million,  on  the  basis  of  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  costs,  which  are 
shown  in  a  table  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


[Tn  millions] 


Commodity 

Pounds 

Estimated 
CCC  cost 

114.7 

$52.2 
13.  9 

187.7 

Corn..  _ 

35.9 

1.  5 

Wheat  fiour . . 

402.8 

31.  4 

Milk,  nonfat  dry _ 

341.  4 

70.0 

Kice . . 1 _ 

68.2 

11.  2 

Wheat _ 

23.6 

1.2 

Total . . 

1, 174. 3 

181.4 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  bar¬ 
ter  contracts  entered' into  in  the  last  6 
months  of  1957  totaled  $3  million,  as 
compared  with  $870.1  million  during  the 
entire  period  covered  by  title  in,  and 
$107.6  million  for  the  period  1949-50 
through  1953-54  under  barter  authority 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  title  III.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
containing  these  figures  and  other  mat¬ 
ters  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Summary  of  barter  contracts  entered  into  in 
specified  periods  1 
[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Materials 

1949-50 

through 

1953-54 

1954-55 

through 

1956-57 

July- 

December 

1957 

Strategic: 

Minimum  stockpile _ 

71.8 

2  138.  7 

2  204.  2 

Supplemental  stockpile  3_ 

2  368.8 

3.0 

Total  strategic _ 

71.8 

771.7 

3.0 

Supply:  * 

1C  A  . . 

28.  4 

31.0 

AEC  . . 

13.3 

7.4 

54.  1 

Total  supply . 

35.8 

98.4 

Grand  total _ 

107.6 

870.1 

3.0 

1  Years  beginning  July.  December  1957  preliminary. 

-  Adjustments  have  been  made  to  reflect  total  sales  to 
minimum  stockpile  as  follows:  $119.2  million  long-term 
and  $8.9  million  supplemental. 

»  Materials  transferred  or  to  be  transferred  to  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile  with  reimbursement  as  provided  by 
sec.  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1936. 

*  Materials,  goods,  and  equipment  for  other  Govern¬ 
ment  ageneies. 


Transfer  authorizations  issued  under  title  II,  Public  Law  480,  J uly  1,  1954,  to  Dec.  31,  1957 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Area  and  country 

Total 

Broad 

grains 

Coarse 

grains 

Fats 

and 

oils 

Dry 

beans 

Milk  and 
milk 
products 

Rice 

Raw 

cotton 

141,855 

61,777 

22, 750 

14,  825 

1,597 

33, 666 

811 

6,429 

14, 278 
1,995 
3,000 
758 

14, 278 

1,  995 

236 

686 

911 

367 

171 

629 

236 

380 

81 

61 

13, 713 

4,468 

1,920 

2, 095 

442 

4,293 

495 

59,016 
2, 100 
46, 995 

11,459 

3,491 

10, 306 

1, 155 

28,905 

3,700 

2,100 

45,  378 

1,432 

101 

84 

23,840 

22,  636 

1,204 

9,335 

7,000 

7,505 

9, 335 
7,000 

6,301 

1,204 

78,  586 

41.866 

61 

9,  691 

5,289 

17,  205 

4,474 

11,153 
4,  665 

11,153 

1,017 

2,748 

145 

1,165 

2,483 

2' .748 
210 

61 

4 

47,  630 
12, 180 

22, 073 

6, 149 

253 

14,  681 

4,  474 

4,  730 

3,  542 

3,807 

41 

42, 254 

28,  807 

8,300 

5,069 

78 

2, 343 
36,  381 

2,343 

28, 081 

8,300 

78 

78 

839 

839 

1,887 

1,  S87 

726 

726 

40, 836 

15,  690 

13,688 

1,  491 

1,393 

1,  281 

4,  765 

2,528 

17, 182 
273 

10, 102 
22 

1, 137 

391 

3,  024 

2,628 

25 

'  106 

46 

44 

30 

212 

37 

68 

51 

56 

3,238 

3,363 

3,  238 

Haiti _ T _ 

205 

'  134 

180 

1,226 

70 

45 

1,  573 

'  211 

59 

82 

216 

216 

16, 141 

5,  361 

9, 979 

801 

Christmas  holidays _ _ _ 

16,688 

2,  306 

5,973 

1,005 

4,206 

3, 198 

344,  059 

10,  390 
36,  211 

173,  082 

30,  499 

31,980 

3,995 

63,  946 

31,048 

13,509 

Ocean  freight:  1 

Grand  total 

390,660 

1  Including  transportation  costs  financed  under  Public  Law  180  only.  Ocean  freight  paid  by  the  United  States 
prior  to  fiscal  year  1957  was  financed  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Public  Law  480  was 
enacted  in  1954.  Contracts  under  title 
I  were  authorized  at  that  time  to  be 
entered  into  up  to  June  30,  1957.  Pro¬ 
grams  of  assistance  under  title  II  were 
authorized  to  be  undertaken  up  to  the 
same  date,  June  30.  1957.  Title  III  au¬ 
thority  was  permanent.  On  August  13, 
1957,  titles  I  and  II  were  renewed  and 
extended  until  June  30,  1958.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  a  highly  successful  one 
and  its  extension  is  generally  favored. 
Extensive  hearings  were  conducted  on 
operations  under  the  law  last  June  and 
July  and  many  of  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  grew  out  of  those  hearings.  The 
committee  conducted  2  days  of  hearings 
this  year,  and  no  witnesses  appeared  in 
opposition  to  its  extension. 

The  hearings  to  which  I  referred  as 
having  been  held  last  year  were  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  direction  of  my  able 
friend,  the  junior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  IMr.  HumphreyI,  who  filed  an  ex¬ 
cellent  report  with  the  committee.  He 
outlined  how  the  program  had  worked. 
The  report  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  the  committee  in  determining 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  added 
to  the  bill  the  amendments  which  the 
committee  finally  decided  to  add. 

The  action  of  the  committee  in  re¬ 
porting  the  bill  was  unanimous,  except 
as  to  the  amendments  relating  to  barter 
and,  as  I  recall,  on  the  amount  to  be 
provided  for  each  year.  Some  Senators 
reserved  the  right  to  vote  for  such 
amendments  as  might  be  offered  which 
would  eliminate  or  modify  the  barter 
provision,  and  also  such  amendments  as 
might  be  offered  in  order  to  reduce  the 
amounts  finally  agreed  to  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield.  - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  amount  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  barter  provision  should  be 
interpreted  as  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  the  maximum 
amount.  There  was  no  maximum  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  previous  authorization. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  I  referred  to 
amounts,  I  did  not  have  in  mind  the 
amounts  in  the  barter  provision.  What 
I  had  in  mind  were  the  amounts  fixed 
under  title  I  for  contracting  purposes, 
for  the  2  years  of  extension  which  have 
been  provided. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  investment  in  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  of  $6  billion  at  the 
time  of  enactment  of  Public  Law  480 
rose  to  $8.2  billion  on  June  30,  1956,  and 
is  now  $6.8  billion.  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  production  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tinue  at  a  high  level  and  the  dollar  po¬ 
sition  of  many  countries  has  worsened. 
All  of  these  factors  require  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  titles  I  and  II  for  2  years  to  June 
30,  1960,  as  provided  by  the  bill.  In 
providing  for  a  2-year  extension  and  ade¬ 
quate  funds,  the  committee  hopes  to 
avoid  a  cessation  of  activities  such  as 
occurred  last  year. 

The  original  authorization  for  title  I 
was  $700  million.  This  was  increased 
to  $1.5  billion  on  August  12,  1955,  then 


to  $3  billion  on  August  3,  1956,  and  fin¬ 
ally  to  $4  billion  on  August  13,  1957 — 
which,  by  the  way,  is  the  amount  under 
present  law.  The  development  of  new 
agreements  virtually  ceased  in  January 
1957,  when  the  authorization  was  almost 
exhausted,  and  opportunities  for  new 
agreements  were  undoubtedly  lost  at  that 
time.  The  present  authorization  is  ex¬ 
hausted,  or  nearly  so,  only  about  $340 
million  having  been  still  available  on 
February  5.  The  Department  expects 
to  program  part  of  the  new  authoriza¬ 
tion  before  June  30,  if  funds  are  made 
available  soon  enough. 

The  bill  would  put  the  authorization 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis,  providing  author¬ 
ization  of  $1.5  billion  for  each  fiscal  year, 
any  unused  authorization  to  be  carried 
forward  to  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  1958 
and  for  the  fiscal  years  1959  and  1960, 
this  would  mean  a  total  of  $3.5  billion. 
This  is  based  on  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  costs.  On  the  basis  of  the  ex¬ 
port  market  value  of  the  commodities 
andlother  costs,  this  would  be  equivalent 
to  probably  somewhat  less  than  $2.5  bil¬ 
lion,  since  $3.7  billion  used  as  of  Febru¬ 
ary  5  represented  about  $2.5  billion  in 
market  value. 

Thfe  bill  also  provides  two  additional 
uses  for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I. 

Section  104  (h),  which  now  provides 
for  educational  exchanges  under  the  Ful- 
bright  amendment  to  the  Surplus  Prop¬ 
erty  Act,  would  be  extended  to  provide 
for  exchanges  under  title  II  of  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act.  This  would  permit  use  of 
these  funds  for  exchanges  of  persons  not 
affiliated  with  educational  institutions. 

A  new  section  104  (k)  provides  for  as¬ 
sistance  to  established  American»-spon- 
sored  educational  institutions  abroad, 
workshops  in  American  subjects,  and 
chairs  in  American  studies. 

These  additional  uses  should  do  much 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  and 
goodwill  between  our  country  and  foreign 
lands. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  makes  several 
changes  in  the  barter  authority  provided 
by  section  303  of  Public  Law  480.  From 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480  until 
June  30,  1957,  barter  contracts  totaling 
$870.1  million  were  entered  into,  for  an 
average  during  each  6  months  of  $145 
million.  Barter  contracts  totaling  $125.1 
million  were  entered  into  during  the  first 
6  months  of  1957.  In  May  1957,  major 
program  revisions  were  made  for  the  as¬ 
serted  purpose  of  assuring  that  commodi¬ 
ties  exported  under  barter  arrangements 
result  in  a  net  gain  in  the  total  volume  of 
agricultural  exports.  As  a  result  of  these 
program  changes,  barter  has  practically 
been  stopped  as  a  means  of  disposing  of 
commodities — dropping  to  $3  million  in 
the  last  6  months  of  1957. 

Mr.  President,  a  substantial  decrease 
in  barter  occurred  after  the  Department 
revised  its  program.  In  the  6  months 
before  these  provisions  were  put  into 
effect,  barter  contracts  totaled  $125.1 
million.  The  drop  to  $3  million,  after 
the  new  regulations  became  effective  is 
the  principal  i-eason  why  the  committee 
considered  the  amendments  which  were 
submitted  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey!. 


Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Scott  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  only 
under  the  barter  agreements  has  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  made  a  profit? 
In  other  words,  when  w-e  accept  the  cur¬ 
rencies  of  other  countries  for  our  surplus 
food — particularly  some  of  them — there 
is  a  great  loss.  But  under  the  barter 
arrangements  we  have  actually  made  a 
profit. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  correct.  In  fact, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  I  Mr.  Humphrey  1  pointed  out  in  his 
report,  I  believe,  as  well  as  at  the  hear¬ 
ings,  that  the  Government  made  quite  a 
good  deal  of  money  on  the  various  mate¬ 
rials  it  has  taken  in  exchange  for  our 
commodities.  I  do  not  know  the  exact 
amount.  On  that  point,  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
latest  figures — and  I  believe  they  are 
agreed  to  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture — show  that  even  at  the  present  de¬ 
pressed  world  prices  for  raw  materials — 
and  we  know  that  at  this  time  the  prices 
are  down — there  is  a  net  profit  of  $55 
million  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  barter  trades,  plus 
the  saving  as  a  result  of  no  longer  hav¬ 
ing  to  store  the  goods  which  have  been 
bartered.  The  goods  bartered  formerly 
cost  the  American  taxpayers  $106  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  storage  charges.  Every 
year,  that  amount  was  required  for  stor¬ 
age  charges,  alone.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  storage  charges  on  the  materials  we 
have  obtained  through  the  barter  agree¬ 
ments  finally  concluded  amount  to  but 
$3,300,000  a  year. 

So  every  year  there  has  been  a  saving 
of  $102,700,000  in  storage  charges,  plus  a 
net  profit  of  $55  million  on  the  goods 
acquired. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
many  foreign  countries  are  so  hard  up 
tfiat  the  only  things  they  can  usually 
use,  in  trading  for  our  surplus  foods,  are 
the  strategic  materials  of  which  we  are 
in  short  supply? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  some  cases  that 
may  be  true. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  They  cannot  use  their 
own  currencies  in  payment  for  our  sur¬ 
plus  materials,  because  in  many  cases 
their  own  currencies  have  little  value. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  knows  that  under 
the  agreements  under  title  I,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  authorized  to  accept  the  cur¬ 
rencies  of  the  host  countries. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  For  sales. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  As  was  pointed 
out  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Humphrey] — and,  in  fact,  the  entire 
committee  agreed — we  should  make 
every  effort  to  obtain  something  of  value 
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for  these  commodities,  rather  than  con¬ 
tinue  to  accept  the  currencies  of  the 
other  countries,  which  may  or  may  not 
be  useful  to  us. 

e  Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further  to 
me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  mind  if  I  read  into  the 
Record  a  statement  of  the  position  of 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
in  regard  to  barter;  or  has  it  already 
been  placed  in  the  Record  ? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  read  from  page  42  of 
the  hearings: 

Barter 

The  Farm  Bureau  also  wishes  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  renew  its  support  for  the 
principle  of  the  barter  program.  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  policies  state: 

“Our  essential  raw  materials  stockpiling 
program  should  be  continued  with  proper 
safeguards.  Surplus  farm  products  should 
be  traded  under  Public  Law  480  and  other¬ 
wise,  for  essential  materials  that  may  be 
stored  indefinitely  without  deterioration. 
Security  stockpiles  should  be  isolated  from 
normal  domestic  requirements  and  used  only 
in  case  of  national  emergency.” 

We  feel  that  it  is  possible  to  conduct  an 
effective  barter  program  without  displacing 
dollar  sales. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  know  the  barter 
section  of  the  bill  is  going  to  be  a  sub¬ 
ject  of  controversy.  I  have  already 
been  visited  by  representatives  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  I 
extended  to  them  the  hand  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  asking  if  they  could  suggest  any 
language  which  they  thought  would  be 
less  objectionable  than  that  contained  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate.  The  answer 
was  “None,”  indicating  a  total  lack  of 
any  cooperation.  I  may  as  well  serve 
warning  I  am  prepared  to  do  battle  on 
this  matter. 

Furthermore,  what  the  Department  is 
unable  to  prove — the  loss  of  cash  sales 
in  normal  markets  or  displacing  of  other 
sales  from  friendly  countries.  The  De¬ 
partment  is  unable  to  show  that  by  bar¬ 
tering  we  have  in  any  way  upset  Amer¬ 
ican  markets. 

No  doubt  the  Department  of  State  will 
say,  we  are  injuring  somebody  else  some¬ 
where  down  the  line.  I  do  not  desire  to 
do  that.  They  have  no  evidence  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  would  be  the  result,  but  they 
will  make  the  assertion.  Furthermore, 
barter  does  permit  the  accumulation  of 
dollars  by  some  countries,  so  that  with 
the  dollars  they  can  purchase  goods  in 
the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  the  one  commodity  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  are  complaining  about  in  con¬ 
nection  with  barter  is  wheat.  The  sales 
of  all  other  commodities  have  been  for 
soft  currencies.  Sometime  ago,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Department  of  State  was 
complaining  about  the  sale  of  rice.  Rice 
was  sold  for  soft  currency.  Then  it  was 


complaining  about  the  sale  of  cotton. 
Cotton  was  sold  for  soft  currency.  But 
there  is  one  commodity  to  which  the  De¬ 
partment  continually  refers  in  its  criti¬ 
cism,  and  that  is  wheat ;  but  the  Depart¬ 
ments’  argument  in  respect  to  wheat  is 
just  as  fallacious  as  it  was  with  respect 
to  the  other  commodities. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  There  is  probably  a 
good  reason  for  that.  Two,  and  possi¬ 
bly  three,  internaitonal  traders  of  wheat 
object  to  this  means  of  doing  business 
because  they  can  make  more  money  un¬ 
der  other  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  think 
that  is  absolutely  true.  The  Department 
went  along  with  the  barter  program. 
The  farm  organizations  were  for  it.  It 
was  a  better  deal  for  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  involved.  All  of  a 
sudden  the  Department  dropped  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  opposition  of  some  interna¬ 
tional  traders. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out,  the  record  shows  that  the 
barter  program  was  rather  successful 
and  that  we  were  able  to  dispose  of  more 
than  $800  million  of  goods  for  strategic 
materials. 

The  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey]  have  broadened  the  base  on 
which  we  can  barter.  He  has  surround¬ 
ed  these  programs  with  new  objectives. 
For  instance,  section  303  of  Public  Law 
480,  as  it  would  be  amended,  provides 
that  “the  Secretary  is  directed,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  within  the 
limit  permitted  by  this  section,  to  barter 
or  exchange  agricultural  commodities 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  for  (a)  materials  of  which  the 
United  States  does  not  domestically  pro¬ 
duce  its  requirements  and  which  entail 
less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or 
substantially  less  storage  charges” — as 
was  pointed  out  a  while  ago. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  303  con¬ 
tains  these  words ; 

Materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in 
connection  with  foreign  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  aid  and  assistance  programs. 

It  strikes  me  if  there  is  a  will  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  barter  provision  as  intended 
by  the  law  a  way  can  be  found  to  do  it 
successfully. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  On  behalf  of 
many  of  our  wheatgrowers,  as  well  as 
people  who  own  fruit  orchards,  I  want 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  for  bringing  before  the  Senate  the 
proposed  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 
I  know  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
is  more  qualified  to  sponsor  a  bill  which 
will  funnel  our  agricultural  surpluses 
overseas,  because  he  himself  has  had 
such  intimate  contact,  in  his  wide 
travels,  with  countries  in  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Oregon 
have  come  to  know  about  Public  Law 
480  favorably  through  the  participation 
of  the  Oregon  wheat  growers  in  the 
programs  authorized  and  implemented 
by  what  is  known  as  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
S.  3420.  The  bill  to  extend  this  act,  is 


also  of  interest  to  many  Oregon  growers 
of  various  orchard  fruits. 

I  discussed  the  Public  Law  480  pro¬ 
gram,  at  some  length,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  August  of  1957.  I  par¬ 
ticularly  emphasized  the  tremendous 
beneficial  impact  this  program  has  had 
on  good  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  countries  which  have 
purchased  these  surplus  foods  with  their 
own  currencies. 

Mr.  President,  Oregon  has  always  de¬ 
pended  greatly  on  export  markets  for 
the  sale  of  a  large  share  of  its  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  and  fruits.  The  Public 
Law  480  program  has  been  helpful  in 
keeping  open  many  of  these  avenues  of 
consumption  and  in  developing  some 
new -ones.  The  peoples  of  Japan,  South 
Korea,  India,  and  Pakistan  favor  the 
soft  wheats  of  the  Northwest  in  their 
diet.  The  Oregon  Wheat  League,  Mr. 
President,  has  spent  many  thousands  of 
dollars  of  its  own  money  exploring  and 
developing  the  Asiatic  markets. 

When  the  ships  move  out  of  west 
coast  ports,  laden  with  wheat  and  fruits, 
and  bound  for  countries  participating 
in  the  Public  Law  480  program,  the 
benefits  spread  far  beyond  the  producers 
of  these  commodities.  Work  is  created 
for  the  men  in  the  warehouses,  mills, 
processing  plants,  and  elevators.  The 
transportation  industry  is  greatly  stim¬ 
ulated.  Freight  cars,  trucks,  and  barges 
move  wheat  forward  to  ports  where  it 
is  reloaded  for  its  overseas  destination. 
Crews  are  needed  to  man  the  ships,  and 
the  service  industries  who  must  do  re¬ 
pair  and  maintenance  duties  share  in 
the  increased  activity. 

Thinking  in  these  terms,  it  is  natural 
that  Oregon,  now  unhappily  faced  with 
the  second  highest  unemployment  rate 
in  the  Nation,  should  look  with  keen 
anticipation  on  the  enactment  of  S. 
3420  and  extension  of  the  Agriculture 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
for  another  period  of  2  years.  In  fact, 
some  of  our  Oregon  people  have  advo¬ 
cated  the  extension  of  the  act  for  a 
5-year  period. 

There  is  one  question  that  we  hope 
may  be  resolved  in  the  near  future  that 
is  tied  inextricably  to  the  operation  of 
the  Public  Law  480  program.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  the  fact  that  people  of 
the  Orient,  in  about  90  percent  of  their 
purchases,  prefer  the  soft  white  wheat 
which  is  the  principal  crop  of  the  wheat- 
growers  of  the  Northwest.  This  makes 
excellent  cakes,  cookies,  scones  and 
crackers.  However,  for  the  past  5  or  6 
months,  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  to  restrict  the 
movement  of  the  soft  wheat,  and  instead 
to  channel  the  hard  red  wheat  to  the 
markets  of  the  Orient — much  to  the  dis¬ 
like  of  the  ultimate  consumers,  whose 
tastes  and  dietary  habits  are  accustomed 
to  a  large  percentage  of  soft  wheat.  Our 
wheat  people  of  the  Northwest  feel  this 
is  a  policy  that  may  jeopardize  an  ex¬ 
panding  market  which  is  being  developed 
through  the  investment  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  American  capital.  It  is  un¬ 
fair  to  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Officials  of  the  Oregon  and  Washing¬ 
ton  Wheat  Leagues  have  had  long  con¬ 
ferences  with  officials  of  the  Commodity 
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Stabilization  Service  just  recently. 
Northwest  wheatgrowers  are  hopeful 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  programing,  via  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  channels,  an  additional  15 
million  bushels  of  soft  wheat  into  the 
markets  of  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  India 
during  the  months  between  now  and 
July  1,*1958.  The  impact  of  this  prob¬ 
lem  has  now  gone  beyond  the  confines 
of  Wheat  League  membership.  Labor 
has  given  official  cognizance  to  it  and 
recognizes  in  terms  of  the  overall  effect 
on  the  Northwest’s  economy,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  a  favorable  policy  decision 
channeling  Public  Law  480  surpluses  to 
the  above-named  nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask_unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  included,  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks,  the  pertinent  letter  and  resolu¬ 
tion  from  the  Multnomah  County  Labor 
Council,  AFL-CIO,  which  is  addressed 
to  this  problem.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  in  the  Record,  three 
news  releases  issued  by  the  Oregon 
Wheat  Growers  League  which  illuminate 
the  importance  of  the  Public  Law  480 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter, 
resolution,  and  news  releases  were  or¬ 
dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Multnomah  County 
Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO, 
Portland,  Oreg.,  March  12,  1958. 
Hon.  Richard  L.  Neuberger, 

United  States  Senator, 

Senate  Office  Braiding, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Neuberger:  Enclosed  here¬ 
with  Is  a  copy  of  a  resolution,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Multnomah 
County  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  at  its  last 
regular  meeting  held  March  10,  1958. 

Certainly,  as  one  of  the  large  grain  ex¬ 
port  ports  on  the  west  coast,  any  policies 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  regarding 
the  control  of  northwest  white  wheat  is  a 
definite  factor  in  employment  in  this  area. 

We  feel  that  because  of  the  tremendous 
surplus  of  this  same  northwest  white  wheat 
now  stored  in  this  area,  that  a  relaxation  of 
the  provision  of  Public  Law  No.  480  would 
greatly  aid  in  the  employment  of  everyone 
within  the  maritime  industry  of  Portland 
and  vicinity. 

Sincerely, 

Edward  J.  Whelan, 

Secretary. 


Whereas  the  present  policy  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  under 
Public  Law  480,  excludes  the  sale  of  western 
white  wheat  to  India,  Pakistan,  and  Korea 
and  does  give  preference  to  hard  red  wheat 
sales  from  the  gulf  and  Atlantic  coasts;  and 
Whereas  this  policy  based  upon  previous 
wrong  surplus  estimates  has  caused  a  price¬ 
depressing  surplus  of  white  wheat  in  the 
Northwest,  and  has  deprived  Pacific  coast 
ships  of  many  grain  export  cargoes,  conse¬ 
quently  causing  wide  unemployment  among 
seamen,  officers,  and  others  in  the  Portland 
maritime  industry;  and 

Whereas  our  community  and  Oregon  is 
now  a  labor-surplus  area  with  much  unem¬ 
ployment  and  is  In  need  of  all  business  and 
contracts  possible:  Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
Northwest  white  wheat  export  business  and 
shipping  and  reduce  unemployment  in  the 
Portland  maritime  industry,  that  the  Mult¬ 
nomah  County  Labor  Council,  AFL-CIO,  re¬ 
quest  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Benson 
to  modify  this  policy  and  make  effective  im¬ 
mediately,  a  program  that  will  allow  a  pro¬ 
portionate  amount  of  northwest  white  wheat 


to  be  sold  to  these  countries  under  Public 
Law  480;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  also  enlist  the  aid  of 
our  Oregon  Senators  and  Congressmen  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  obtaining  this  change 
of  policy. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Multnomah  County  Labor  Council, 
AFL-CIO. 

Edward  J.  Whelan,  Secretary. 

Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League, 

Pendleton,  Oreg. 

Pendleton,  Oreg.,  March  4,  1958. — White 
wheat  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  may  soon 
6ell  again  under  Public  Law  480,  reported 
Jack  Smith,  president  of  the  Oregon  Wheat 
Growers  League,  on  his  return  today  from 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Smith  and  Dick  Baum,  OWGL  executive 
vice  president,  presented  written  and  vocal 
presentations  to  Government  agricultural 
officials  and  Members  of  Congress  on  behalf 
of  white-wheat  producers  and  exporters. 

Continuation  of  price  supports  on  wheat 
at  an  average  national  level  of  $2  a  bushel 
for  1958  crop  were  strongly  supported. 
‘‘Lowering  supports  would  not  market  any 
more  wheat  or  reduce  the  price  of  wheat 
foods  to  the  consumer,”  Baum  said.  He 
stated  that  chances  are  good  that  supports 
will  be  stabilized.  The  white-wheat  policy 
was  instituted  last  year  after  204  million 
bushels  of  white  wheat  were  sold  from  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  ports.  The  record  movement 
primarily  was  caused  by  Public  Law  480  sales 
to  India. 

Because  of  the  movement,  the  price  went 
up  to  about  40  cents  above  the  loan  rate, 
forcing  the  Government  subsidy  to  97  cents. 
The  carryover  on  July  1,  1956,  of  135  million 
bushels  was  reduced  1  year  later  to  55  mil¬ 
lion  bushels.  Red-wheat  producers  in  the 
Corn  Belt  and  Southwest  weren't  so  fortu¬ 
nate. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  foresaw 
a  storage  problem  in  those  areas  because  the 
red  wheat  wasn’t  moving  nearly  as  rapidly 
as  white  wheat.  The  Department  also  pre¬ 
dicted  the  white-wheat  carryover  July  1, 
1958,  would  be  12  million  bushels. 

A  major  reason  modification  of  the  white- 
wheat  policy  is  sought,  said  Smith,  is  that 
the  estimate  now  has  been  raised  to  36  mil¬ 
lion  bushels.  This  is  approximately  half 
the  annual  white-wheat  production  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

India,  Pakistan,  and  South  Korea  have 
requested  white  wheat  under  Public  Law 
480  for  purposes  which  red  wheat  cannot 
satisfactorily  fulfill. 

Baum  and  Smith  requested  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  allow  the  movement  of 
three  to  four  million  bushels  of  white  wheat 
a  month.  This,  they  contend,  would  not 
upset  the  market  price. 

[From  Far  East  representative,  Oregon  Wheat 
Growers  League,  Tokyo,  Japan] 

Breadmaking,  Bread-Easing  Techniques 

Invading  Japanese  Rice  Regions 

Pacific  Northwest  wheat  is  invading  rural 
Japanese  areas  where  rice  eating  is  tradi¬ 
tional  under  one  of  the  wheat-dish  familiari¬ 
zation  programs  which  have  now  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League. 

Under  this  program,  according  to  the 
league's  Far  East  representative,  Joseph  J. 
Spiruta,  some  1,500  professional  home  econ¬ 
omists  are  touring  parts  of  the  remotest  pre¬ 
fectures  to  explain  to  housewives  in 
agricultural  areas  the  techniques  of  wheat- 
foods  preparation  and  the  beneficial  aspects 
of  wheat  eating. 

Spiruta’s  opposite  number  in  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  whose  home-life 
Improvement  section  has  done  so  much  to 
bring  about  the  league  program’s  success, 
is  a  diminutive  Japanese  lady,  Mrs.  Mat- 
suyo  Yamamoto,  the  first  woman  to  be  sec¬ 


tion  chief  of  this  key  Japanese  ministry. 
Mrs.  Yamamoto,  a  graduate  of  the  Tokyo 
Women’s  Christian  University,  is  also  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Washington  State  College  in  the  home 
economics  division. 

Project  D — as  this  program  is  known  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture's  Foreign  Agricultural  Service — started 
at  the  prefectural,  or  state,  level. 

Each  prefecture  sent  a  home  economist, 
together  with  one  food  specialist,  to  Tokyo 
for  training,  to  study  (1)  the  fundamentals 
of  wheat-foods  preparation,  and  (2)  the  use 
of  these  foods  in  the  daily  diet  with  suitable 
side  dishes. 

After  a  period  of  21  days  of  study,  lec¬ 
tures,  and  observations,  the  92  technicians 
returned  to  their  46  prefectures  to  teach,  in 
turn,  a  total  of  nearly  1,500  women  extension 
agents  what  they  had  learned  about  wheat 
dishes.  These  women,  all  part  of  the  na¬ 
tionwide,  rural  extension,  adult  education, 
and  home-improvement  extension  service 
programs,  are  already  meeting  with  parent- 
teacher  associations,  with  fisheries  and  agri¬ 
cultural  cooperatives,  and  with  other  groups 
to  spread  the  word  about  wheat — about  Pa¬ 
cific  Northwest  wheat  as  it  affects  this  Asian 
nation. 

This  program  of  taking  soft  wheat  into 
regions  where  hitherto  rice  has  reigned  as 
king  is  yet  another  of  the  Oregon  Wheat 
Growers  League’s  ideas  for  probing  the  vast 
Japanese  wheat-consuming  potential.  It  has 
been  operated  through  the  cooperation,  of 
the  foreign  agricultural  service  and  the 
home-life  improvement  section  of  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

[From  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League] 
All-Out  Advertising  Campaign  Effective 

Tokyo. — Release  of  Japanese  Ministry  of 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  statistics  reveal  that 
soft  wheat  flour  products  gained  10  percent 
in  1957  even  though  total  wheat  usage 
dropped.  Abundance  of  domestic  grown  rice 
resulting  from  a  bumper  crop  is  to  blame. 
Japan  harvested  its  third  consecutive  abnor¬ 
mally  large  rice  crop  during  the  1957  season. 

Primarily  responsible  for  the  soft  wheat 
gain  under  these  adverse  conditions  has  been 
an  ambitious  nationwide  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  campaign  costing  more  than 
a  quarter  million  dollars. 

This  past  March  18,  1957,  a  project  was  en¬ 
tered  into  between  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Oregon  Wheat  Growers 
League  for  a  broad-scale  market  development 
program  to  bolster  the  sale  of  wheat  flour 
products  in  Japan. 

Through  advertising  in  newspapers  and 
magazines,  radio  and  television,  posters  and 
leaflets,  cooking  demonstrations  and  parades, 
bread  festivals  and  special  sales,  films  and 
quiz  programs,  and  prize  contests,  Japanese 
housewives  are  urged  to  use  more  wheat 
foods.  Cooperation  comes  from  the  Food 
Life  Improvement  Association,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  industrial  organizations;  the  All- 
Japan  Bakers  Cooperative  Federation;  the 
Japan  Wet  Noodle  Makers  Association;  the 
Japan  Dry  Noodle  Makers  Association;  the 
All-Japan  Biscuit  Makers  Association;  and 
the  All-Japan  Macaroni  Makers  Association. 

Jack  Smith,  president  of  the  league,  said 
today,  “Responsible  people  in  Government 
and  Japanese  nutrition  circles  recognize  that 
national  health  will  be  improved  if  steps  are 
taken  to  increase  the  per  capita  intake  of 
wheat  by  those  now  familiar  with  the  grain 
and  to  introduce  wheat  foods  to  those  to 
whom  such  things  as  bread,  wet  and  dry 
noodles,  biscuits,  and  macaroni  are  still  vir¬ 
tually  unknown.” 

"Steps  have  been  taken,"  he  continued,  "to 
introduce  Pacific  Northwest  soft  white  wheat 
to  Japanese  through  a  broad  program  of  edu¬ 
cation  carried  forth  to  bakers,  nutritionists, 
home  economists,  extension  workers  in  rural 
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areas,  school  lunch  program  planners,  govern¬ 
ment  officials,  and,  of  course,  the  general  pub¬ 
lic." 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
realize  this  is  quite  largely  an  adminis¬ 
trative  question.  Perhaps  I  should  not 
burden  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
with  it  at  all.  It  may  be  that  the  addi¬ 
tional  grants  provided  for  in  the  bill  can 
have  some  bearing  on  it. 

I  know  the  wheatgrowers  in  the  State 
of  Oregon  feel  a  disproportionate  amount 
of  hard,  red  wheat  of  the  Middle  Western 
States,  rather  than  the  soft 'wheat  of  the 
Pacific  Northwest  States,  is  going  to  the 
Orient.  Is  there  any  way  at  all  in  which 
this  situation  can  be  corrected  legisla¬ 
tively,  or  in  which  Public  Law  480,  now 
before  the  Senate,  can  have  some  bear¬ 
ing  on  that  question? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  assume  there 
would  be,  but  personally  I  would  rather 
see  it  be  done  without  earmarking. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  realize  that 
would  result  in  a  competitive  situation 
which  might  open  up  a  Pandora’s  box. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  might  do  that. 
We  had  similar  suggestions  made  to  our 
commitee  by  the  ricegrowers.  They 
thought — with  perhaps  some  justifica¬ 
tion — they  were  not  getting  their  just 
share  of  the  amount  made  available  in 
the  bill.  Although  I  come  from  a  rice- 
producing  area,  I  do  not  favor  at  this 
time  earmarking  any  of  the  funds  for 
any  particular  purpose  because  it  will 
certainly  pose  great  administrative  prob¬ 
lems.  I  hope,  however,  that  good  judg¬ 
ment  will  be  exercised  by  the  adminis¬ 
trator  of  this  measure  and  that  he  will 
see  to  it  that  all  commodities  in  surplus 
are  treated  equitably,  as  indeed  they 
must  be. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  chairman  pf  the  committee  that  al¬ 
though  I  come  from  a  so-called  soft- 
wheat  State,  I  share  with  him  the 
thought  and  the  principle  that  there 
should  not  be  any  earmarking.  Once  it 
was  started,  the  portals  and  floodgates 
would  be  opened.  I  am  inclined  to 
think — I  am  sure  it  is  the  chairman’s 
thought — that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  within  the  limits  provided,  will 
administer  Public  Law  480  as  equitably 
as  possible,  not  only  as  between  com¬ 
modities,  but  as  between  various  cate¬ 
gories  within  commodities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  think  so.  So  far 
as  possible,  I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  my 
efforts  to  that  end.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  done  that  way.  Not  only  categories  of 
commodities,  but  areas  in  the  country, 
should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Geographical 
areas?  ~ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Geographical  areas. 
I  have  been  given  assurance  that  is  what 
is  being  done..  _ , 

Ml-..  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  hope  that  it  will 
not  only  be  continued,  but  that  there 
will  be  frequent  reappraisal.  If  it  is 
not  being  done  in  the  manner  we  have 
just  indicated,  it  may  be  necessary  for 
us  to  act  to  see  that  it  is  done  that  way. 

As  I  said,  the  rice  producers  came  to 
me.  I  took  the  matter  up  with  the  De¬ 
partment.  After  going  over  it  very  care¬ 


fully,  I  found  that  considering  the 
quantity  of  rice  produced  in  contrast 
with  the  quantity  of  wheat  produced  and 
in  contrast  with  the  quantity  of  cotton 
produced,  rice  had  received  a  fairly 
equitable  share  of  the  amount  appro¬ 
priated. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  That  is  as  much 
as  any  commodity  or  any  segment  of  a 
commodity  could  expect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  I 
have  been  assured  by  the  Department 
that  is  the  policy.  I  hope  it  will  continue 
to  be  the  policy,  because  all  commodities 
must  be  treated  equitably. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  think  it  is 
characteristic  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  he  has  not  sought  pre¬ 
ferential  treatment  for  the  commodity 
produced  within  his  own  State.  I  know 
his  reply  in  this  respect  will  be  most 
reassuring  to  the  growers  of  soft  wheat 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  particularly  in 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  want  the 
Record  to  show  that  the  wheat  growers 
have  been  discriminated  against  in  the 
program. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  If  the  Senator 
will  pardon  me,  I  did  not  make  any  such 
claim.  I  trust  the  Senator  heard  my 
remarks. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  did  not  hear  the  Sen¬ 
ator  very  well.  To  be  complimentary, 
the  Senator’s  voice  is  not  raucous. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  The  Senator  is 
very  kind. 

The  point  I  made  was  not  that  wheat 
as  a  whole  had  been  discriminated 
against.  I  brought  up  the  fact  that  the 
growers  of  soft  wheat  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  which  is  quite  different  from 
the  hard  red  wheat  produced  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  climate  of  the  Middle  West,  felt 
that  they  were  not  getting  their  propor¬ 
tionate  share  of  the  Public  Law  480 
shipments  to  the  Orient,  where  the 
people  by  tradition  and  preference  have 
favored  the  soft  wheat.  There  was  no 
desire  to  claim  that  wheat  as  a  com¬ 
modity  has  been  discriminated  against, 
because  I  realize  that  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  the  Sena¬ 
tor.  I  hear  him  very  distinctly  this 
time. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  sorry  I  did 
not  speak  earlier  with  sufficient  vigor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  was  going  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  that  of  the  $2,265,300,000 
worth  of  contracts  signed  under  title 
I,  $923.5  million  were  for  wheat. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  aware  of 
that. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  glad  that  is  so,  be¬ 
cause  wheat  is  in  surplus. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  provides  our 
largest  surplus;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  sometimes  think  that 
if  we  gave  reasonable  export  subsidies 
to  4,  5,  or  6  of  our  principal  commodi¬ 
ties,  on  which  we  can  really  compete 
in  the  world  market,  we  might  solve 
our  agricultural  problems  more  quickly 
than  we  can  by  trying  so  many  of  the 
devious  routes  we  have  been  following  in 
the  past  and  perhaps  will  follow  in  the 
future. 


Mr.  NEUBERGER.  I  remember  the 
first  time  I  ever  became  really  interested 
in  the  farm  problem  was  when  I  was  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Oregon  and 
heard  the  late  Senator  Charles  L.  Mc- 
Nary,  who,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  was  a 
colleague  of  the  able  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont.  The  late  Senator  McNary  was 
concerned  about  the  wheat  surplus 
which,  of  course,  affected  Oregon  and  a 
substantial  number  of  other  fine  States. 
He  was  the  sponsor  of  the  McNary-' 
Haugen  legislation,  which  contemplated 
a  world  price  for  wheat,  so  that  a  sub¬ 
stantial  portion  of  our  wheat  could  be 
disposed  of  in  the  world  market. 

I  am  aware  of  the  current  situation. 
I  want  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to 
know  that  I  do  not  believe  wheat  has 
been  discriminated  against.  I  merely 
referred  to  our  own  soft  wheat  in  the 
Northwest,  which  seeks  its  fair  share  of 
tire  market. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  impossible  to  con¬ 
duct  the  program  without  discrimina¬ 
tion  against  someone ;  I  am  Sure  of  that. 
I  think  the  Department  has  done  the 
best  it  could.  In  my  opinion  the  wheat- 
grower  of  the  Northwest  is  entitled  to 
the  market  in  the.  Orient,  if  the  grow¬ 
ers  produce  the  type  of  wheat  the  Orient 
wants  to  buy. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  Our  two  wheat 
leagues  in  Oregon  and  Washington — • 
particularly  the  Oregon  Wheat  League — 
have  spent  a  good  deal  in  the  way  of 
funds  to  send  technicians  to  the  Orient 
to  educate  the  people  there  how  to  use 
soft  wheat,  as  in  baking  pies,  scones, 
crackers,  cookies,  and  other  things  in 
the  diet  previously  unknown  to  people 
in  Japan  and  other  Oriental  countries. 
They  have  tried  to  demonstrate  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  resourcefulness  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  has  been  a  worth 
while  and  successful  effort. 

Mr.  NEUBERGER.  It  has  been.  I 
merely  asked  it  be,  to  some  fair  extent, 
rewarded  in  the  program. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  observa¬ 
tions. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  un¬ 
der  the  program  in  effect  prior  to  May 
1957,  barter  contractors  traded  materials 
eligible  for  barter  to  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  and  then  exported  those  commodi¬ 
ties  for  dollars,  usually  through  export¬ 
ers  normally  exporting  such  commodi¬ 
ties.  By  paying  a  commission,  or  in 
some  other  manner,  the  barter  con¬ 
tractor  enabled  the  exporter  to  lower  the 
export  price  of  the  commodity  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  make  the  commodity  move. 
Furthermore,  the  purchase  of  materials 
eligible  for  barter  in  foreign  countries 
generated  dollar  exchange  needed  for 
the  purchase  ot  the  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Materials  eligible  for  barter 
are  limited  to  those  required  for  speci¬ 
fied  uses  or  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss 
or  substantially  less  storage  charges. 
Barter  therefore  affords  opportunities 
savings  in  deterioration  losses  and  in 
storage  charges. 

Under  the  revised  program,  shipments 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  coun¬ 
tries  considered  to  be  dollar  markets  may 
be  made  only  where  additional  trade  can 
be  assured,  and  the  barter  contractor  is 
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required  to  satisfy  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  that  the  proposed  transac¬ 
tion  will  mean  an  increase  in  United 
States  exports  of  the  commodities  in¬ 
volved.  While  the  flexibility  of  barter 
arrangements  permits  the  price  reduc¬ 
tions  necessary  to  make  the  commodity 
move,  generates  the  dollar  exchange 
necessary  to  such  movement,  and  there¬ 
fore  does  increase  overall  exports,  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  show  that  any  par¬ 
ticular  barter  contract  will  result  in  the 
so-called  additionality  required  by  the 
revised  program.  Just  as  we  know  that 
international  trade  is  a  two-way  street, 
involving  imports  as  well  as  exports,  we 
know  it  is  not  possible  to  show  that  any 
particular  import  makes  any  particular 
export  possible. 

During  the  period  prtor  to  May  1957, 
the  Secretary,  in  entering  into  barter 
contracts  totaling  $870,100,000,  ap¬ 
parently  had  reason  to  believe  that  such 
transactions  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
committee  feels  that  there  is  as  much 
opportunity  to  protect  the  funds  and 
assets  of  the  corporation  by  barter  today 
as  there  was  prior  to  May  1957.  The 
situation  has  not  changed.  How’ever, 
the  Secretary  has  changed  his  mind  and 
is  no  longer  able  to  find  that  such  op¬ 
portunity  exists  unless  the  barter  con¬ 
tractor  makes  a  specific  showing  of  ad¬ 
ditionality.  This  cannot  ordinarily  be 
done  on  an  individual  transaction,  and 
so  further  barter  is  prevented.  Since 
the  Secretary’s  inability  to  make  the 
finding  which  the  committee  feels  the 
facts  require  has  resulted  in  the  virtual 
stoppage  of  the  program,  the  committee 
has  recommended  repeal  of  the  require¬ 
ment  for  such  a  finding.  The  Secretary 
is  still  required  to  exercise  his  discretion 
in  making  the  best  transaction  possible. 
Just  as  a  matter  of  course,  implied  in 
any  direction  to  any  Government  officer, 
he  is  required  to  conduct  the  program  in 
a  manner  which  will  protect  the  funds 
and  assets  of  the  Government.  But  the 
point  is,  he  must  conduct  the  program. 
He  must  do  so  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
The  purpose  of  removing  the  Secretary’s 
discretion  as  to  whether  he  will  barter  at 
all,  or  not,  is  to  make  it  clear  that  he 
is  directed  to  conduct  a  substantial  bar¬ 
ter  program,  even  though  he  may  dis¬ 
agree  with  Congress  as  to  the  merits  of 
such  policy. 

In  addition  to  directing  the  Secretary 
to  undertake  a  barter  program  without 
regard  to  whether  he  agrees  with  Con¬ 
gress  that  such  a  program  affords  an 
opportunity  to  protect  the  funds  and 
assets  of  the  Government,  section  5 
makes  3  other  changes  in  section  303, 
generally  intended  to  increase  barter 
opportunities. 

First,  the  direction  of  section  303  to 
barter  is  now  limited  to  3  types  of  ma¬ 
terials,  the  first  of  which  is  strategic 
materials  entailing  less  risk  of  loss  or 
substantially  less  storage  charges.  The 
bill  would  broaden  this  category  of  bar¬ 
ter  material  by  extending  it  to  all  com¬ 
modities  of  which  the  United  States  does 
not  produce  its  requirements  and  which 
meet  the  criteria  with  respect  to  storag  s 
and  risk  of  loss. 


Second,  since  the  bill  directs  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  undertake  an  expanded  barter 
program  in  lieu  of  the  restricted  program 
favored  by  the  Secretary,  the  bill  would 
give  him  an  objective  and  a  limitation 
of  $500  million  a  year.  During  the  first 
3  years  of  the  program,  the  volume 
averaged  just  under  $300  million  a  year. 
The  committee  believes  that  $500  million, 
therefore,  represents  a  reasonable  ob¬ 
jective. 

Third,  the  bill  would  prohibit  the 
Secretary  from  excluding  materials  from 
barter  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  been  domestically  processed  if  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  the  importation  of  an 
equivalent  amount  of  similar  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Section  303  does  not  exclude 
domestic  dr  domestically  processed  ma¬ 
terials  from  barter,  but  the  program 
regulations  do,  so  this  would  require  a 
change  in  the  regulations. 

Section  6  makes  two  amendments  to  j 
section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  to  reflect  the  extension  of  section 
303  to  nonstrategic  materials  not  re¬ 
quired  for  immediate  use. 

Section  206  (a)  of  the  1956  act  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  strategic  and  other 
materials  acquired  through  barter  to  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  unless  acquired 
for  some  other  purpose.  This  would  seem 
to  be  as  clear  a  direction  as  could  be 
given  that  nonstrategic  materials  are  to 
be  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile  in  the  cases  described.  However, 
even  after  the  enactment  of  section  206 
(a),  IT  appears  that  the  supplemental 
stockpile  may  still  be  understood  by  some 
to  he  restricted  to  strategic  materials. 
This  is  not  the  law  ;  it  is  not  so  restricted. 
Of  courser  in  the  past  section  303  has 
provided  for  barter  either  for  strategic 
materials  or  for  materials  for^ which  a 
specified  use  is  contemplated,  so  that 
other  materials  not  acquired  for  other 
purposes  would  not  be  acquired  under- 
section  303,  although  they  could  be  ac- 
quired  undefDTTTor  barter  author 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  recently  came  to 
my  attention — I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  a  fact  or  not — that  certain  Indian 
manganese  producers  were  bargaining 
with  German  and  French  producers  of 
ferroalloy  materials  who  take  the  raw 
material  and  fabricate  it,  and  that  they 
want  to  make  a  barter  arrangement 
with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Under  the  bill  as  amended,  and  as  it 
comes  before  the  Senate,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  could  barter  for  the  raw 
ore,  which  could  be  brought  into  this 
country  and  processed  into  the  ferro¬ 
alloy  manganese,  or  any  other  product 
which  can  be  preserved  relatively  per¬ 
manently  for  the  stockpile,  or  for  reserve 
purposes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  clearing  up.  that  point. 

I  should  like  to  ask  another  question. 
Did  not  the  committee  reach  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that,  on  the  question  of  increasing 
our  exports,  it  is  impossible  to  show  the 
criterion  of  what  is  called  additional¬ 
ity?  Did  I  correctly  gather  from  the 


chairman  that  it  was  impossible  or  very 
difficult  to  prove? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
show.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  fMr.  Humphrey]  went  into 
detail  on  that  subject  in  his  report.  He 
held  hearings  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Department 
says  it  cannot  prove  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Hearings  were  held 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  on  June  11,  12,  20,  21,  26,  27,  and 
28,  and  July  16,  18,  and  19. 

I  understand  that  the  Department 
failed  to  prove  its  case,  according  to  the 
testimony  which  was  presented.  I  will 
gladly  yield  to  my  good  friend  from  Min¬ 
nesota  to  shed  further  light  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  under  discussion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  no  one 
can  by  statements  prove  or  disprove  ad¬ 
ditionality.  I  do  not  think  I  could  say 
that  one  could  disprove  the  statement 
that  some  barter  sales  had  perhaps  cut 
into  other  sales ;  but,  by  the  same  token, 
when  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in¬ 
sists  that  the  so-called  doctrine  of  ad¬ 
ditionality  shall  be  the  standard  by 
which  to  judge  barter,  it  cannot  prove 
that  barter  sales  have  substantially  cut 
into  cash  sales.  But  the  factual  record 
furnished  us  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  indicates  the  opposite.  The 
statistical  tables  show  a  rough  correla¬ 
tion  between  the  rise  of  barter  sales  and 
the  rise  of  cash  sales. 

I  have  been  checking  over  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Mr.  Berger,  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  He  says  he  cannot 
really  prove  that  barter  sales  have  sup¬ 
planted  or  cut  into  cash  sales;  but,  by 
the  same  token,  he  says  that  the  agency 
ran  into  some  trouble  with  barter. 

I  think  basically  the  trouble  was  that 
when  the  agency  wTas  giving  interest- 
free  commodities  there  were  fears  of 
some  windfalls.  If  that  situation  had 
been  really  investigated — and  perhaps 
this  was  where  we  failed  in  our  respon¬ 
sibility,  although  I  hope  not — the  result 
might  have  been  very  interesting.  I 
have  cause  to  believe  that  the  reason 
for  the  issuance  of  the  May  28  order 
cutting  off  barter  and  adding  the  so- 
called  criterion  of  additionality,  was 
that  they  might  be  accused  of  permitting 
windfall  profits  to  be  made,  not  from 
the.  exchange  of  goods,  but  from  the 
interest-free  commodities  which  were 
available. 

The  interest-free  commodities  have 
been  stopped  and  in  fact  interest  is  now 
paid  by  the  contractor.  Nothing  in  this 
bill  changes  it. 

So  certain  operators  were  previously 
able  to  make  money  from  the  use  of 
commodities  on  which  they  were  paying 
no  interest.  The  regulations  against 
this  practice  still  stands,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  proposed  amendments 
which  would  change  that  regulation. 
The  Department  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  this  additionality  factor  w'as 
important  after  it  was  already  in  trouble 
on  some  other  aspects  of  bartering. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  is  true,  is  it  not, 
that  since  May  28,  in  certain  countries, 
with  respect  to  certain  commodities,  ad¬ 
ditionality  has  not  had  to  be  proved? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  Those  are 
what  we  call  the  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries.  In  respect  to  certain  countries 
there  is  no  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  additionality.  All  that  “additional¬ 
ity”  means  is  simply  that  before  one 
engages  in  barter  he  must  prove  that  the 
sale  under  barter  would  be  in  addition 
to  any  sale  for  cash.  How  anyone  can 
possess  such  prophetic  wisdom  is  beyond 
my  comprehension.  In  other  words,  one 
is  supposed  to  look  into  a  crystal  ball  and 
see  in  advance  that  no  one  in  the  entire 
area  would  buy  these  commodities  for 
cash.  Thereby  he  proves  additionality. 
At  best  it  is  a  rough  estimate.  I  think 
we  would  be  foolish  to  judge  the  case  of 
barter  strictly  on  the  basis  of  this  single 
measurement  particularly  since  the  rec¬ 
ord  shows  that  practically  no,  parties 
have  been  approved  under  other  crite¬ 
ria. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  in 
favor  of  barter  as  such  but  earlier  I 
challenged  the  Department  because  of 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  too  liberal  use 
of  barter.  After  having  been  challenged 
on  the  basis  of  the  liberality  of  the  bar¬ 
ter,  the  Department  went  from  one  ex¬ 
treme  to  the  other.  It  is  either  in  the 
Arctic  Ocean  or  in  a  tub  of  hot  water. 
They  are  either  bartering  wholesale  or 
they  are  not  bartering  at  all.  What  we 
ask  for  is  reasonably  good  judgment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  I  believe  one  of  the  principal  argu¬ 
ments  advanced  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  that  commodities  used  for 
barter  are  sold  by  the  domestic  export¬ 
ers  for  cash.  The  Department  takes  the 
position  that  since  such  was  the  case, 
then  barter  displaced  cash  sales.  They 
said:  If  an  individual  could  sell  for  cash, 
why  could  not  CCC  have  sold  for  cash? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  tell  the  Sen¬ 
ate  the  reason  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  did  not  do  it.  It  was  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  know  how  to  sell. 
That  is  the  plain  fact  of  the  matter. 
They  did  not  know  how  to  sell  as  well  as 
some  of  the  brokers  knew  how  to  sell. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Was  that  not  the 
pertinent  argument,  however? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  surely  a 
part  of  the  argument.  I  may  also  say 
that  the  dollars  generated  by  the  barter 
arrangement  were  eventually  returned 
to  the  United  States  for  the  purchase  of 
finished  goods.  Those  goods  included 
Diesel  equipment,  electrical  equipment, 
and  other  finished  products.  While  we 
were  selling  agricultural  commodities, 
the  dollars  which  had  been  generated 
b.v  the  sale  of  the  commodities  were  used 
i  to  brc  materials  from  other  countries 
under  the  barter  arrangement  and  those 
dollars  were  then  available  for  paying, 
for  exports  from  the  United  States.; 
They  were  used  for  the  purchase  of 
manufactured  goods.  If  that  is  bad,  we 
need  a  little  more  of  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  How  do  these  trans¬ 
actions  work?  Let  us  say  that  a  com¬ 
pany  has  a  million  bushels  of  wheat 


which  it  takes  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  company  goes 
to  France,  let  us  say,  and  finds  a  cus¬ 
tomer  for  that  wheat,  and  it  takes  those 
funds  and  buys  zinc  with  them.  Is  that 
it? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Usually  they  will  sell 
the  wheat  for  cash  in  one  country;  then, 
in  payment  for  the  wheat  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  gets  the  bartered 
goods,  such  as  zinc,  or  whatever  the 
material  may  be  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  barter. 

I  go  back  to  the  proposition  that  in 
practically  all  of  the  barter  transactions 
that  were  made  for  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  such  as  wheat,  the  strategic  material 
obtained  in  exchange  did  not  come  from 
the  country  that  had  received  the  wheat. 
The  commodities  went  to  the  country 
having  dollars,  and  through  good  sales¬ 
manship  the  exporter  in  the  United 
States  of  that  wheat  got  a  good  sales¬ 
man  to  sell  that  wheat,  and  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  sell  the  wheat  for  cash.  In 
any  event,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  did  not  get  the  caSh,  but  the 
strategic  material.  Therefore,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  concluded  that 
since  all  the  sales  for  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  were  made  for  cash,  why  not  sell 
them  and  get  the  cash,  instead  of  barter¬ 
ing  for  the  strategic  materials?  That 
was  their  argument. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  the  arguments  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  are  very  convincing. 
What  happened  was  that  the  private 
traders  would  go  forth  and  get  the  busi¬ 
ness.  That  is  why  2  years  ago  I  recom¬ 
mended  that  instead  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  trying  to  be  an  ex¬ 
porter  of  wheat,  it  turn  it  over  to  private 
trade  channels.  I  have  outlined  in  my 
report  to  the  committee  what  really  hap¬ 
pened  under  the  barter  arrangement. 

I  wish  to  make  my  position  quite  clear. 
I  prefer  cash  sales.  I  prefer  title  I  sales. 
I  look  upon  barter  as  an  additional 
method  of  selling  commodities,  not  as 
the  last  word  in  it.  I  have  sought  the 
cooperation  of  the  Department  of  State, 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in 
making  barter  work  satisfactorily'.  In 
fact,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings, 
when  we  were  acting  on  the  pending 
bill,  I  walked  up  to  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  spoke  to  him 
about  it,  and  the  letter  I  havd  from 
the  Department  under  date  of  March  11 
so  indicates : 

We  have  been  requested  by  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey  to  give  consideration  and  to  report  to 
your  committee  any  possible  language 
changes  in  the  proposed  amendment  to  title 
III  which  would  make  it  more  acceptable 
from  our  standpoint. 

I  have  used  them  to  help  improve  the 
barter  program,  and  they  know  it.  If 
any  of  their  representatives  are  in  the 
galleries,  they  know  it.  They  went  from 
one  extreme,  where  they  were  bartering 
recklessly,  to  another  extreme,  where 
they  refused  to  barter  at  all.  Therefore, 
the  majority  of  the  committee  decided 
that  we  ought  to  be  as  specific  as  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  action. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  asks  how 
the  arrangement  works.  When  we 


started  our  investigation,^  this  is  how  it 
worked:  - - , — , 

An  American  international  trading 
company  which  normally  imports  ore, 
minerals,  or  other  materials  into  the 
United  States  would  approach  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  offer  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  mater¬ 
ials  which  were  on  the  so-called  list  of 
objectives  for  barter. 

•  This  list  originates  in  the  Office  of 
Defense  Mobilization  and  contains  the 
materials  for  which  surplus  commodities 
may  be  bartered/  It  is  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  through-  the 
General  Services  Administration.  The 
materials  offered  must  meet  Federal 
specifications  and  be  offered  dt  a  price 
acceptable  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  which  uses  the  experts  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  to  ad¬ 
vise  them.  That  is  done  to  make  sure 
that  we  are  not  being  charged  an  exorbi¬ 
tant  price  for  a  material,  but  a  fair  mar¬ 
ket  price. 

The  offerer  had  to  commit  himself  to 
take  the  materials  from  a  friendly  coun¬ 
try,  delive'r  the  commodities  to  such 
friendly  country,  ship  50  percent  of  the 
materials  on  American-flag  vessels — 
this  *will  be  of  interest  to  my  friends 
who  represent  shipbuilding  States— and 
otherwise  meet  the  special  requirements 
established  by  the  law  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Many  countries  to  whom  we  would 
send  foreign  aid  are  the  same  countries 
in  which  the  purchases  would  be  made 
by  the  barter  company.  This  permits 
those  countries  to  have  dollars  that  they 
need  with  which  to  buy  additional  goods 
from  the  United  States. 

If  these  conditions  were  satisfied,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  accept 
the  offer  of  the  materials  and  agree  to 
give  in  exchange  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  which  could  be  sold  in  any 
friendly  country  through  normal  trade 
channels. 

The  commodities  were  normally  deliv¬ 
ered  promptly  and  sold,  and  the  mate¬ 
rials  were  delivered  over  the  life  of  the 
contract. 

Ordinarily,  such  contracts  were  for  a 
period  of  up  to  2  years.  The  offerer  had 
the  use  of  the  proceeds  of  this  sale  until 
such  time  as  deliveries  of  the  materials 
were  made  and  payment  had  to  be  ac¬ 
complished.  Prior  to  February  19,  1957, 
there  was  no  limit  on  the  interest-free 
aspects  of  the  transaction,  but  subse¬ 
quent  to  that  time  the  period  of  no  in¬ 
terest  was  limited  to  2  years.  Later,  this 
was  stopped  entirely.  This  in  part  was 
where  the  profit  was  made.  He  was  able 
to  sell  those  commodities  for  interest- 
free  money,  while  he  was  acquiring  the 
materials  that  he  was  bringing  into  the 
United  States  over  a  period  of  2  years. 

That  is  why  they  were  able  to  pay  a 
little  more  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  That  is  why  they  were  able 
to  make  sales.  So  they  made  money, 
and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
moved  more  commodities.  That  is  the 
way  it  worked. 

It  works  entirely  through  normal 
trade  channels.  As  we  have  indicated,  it 
results  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  making  money.  It  results  in 
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friendly  countries  selling  to  the  United 
States  and  buying  from  the  United 
States.  It  results  in  the  American  mer¬ 
chant  fleet  getting  50  percent  of  all  the 
material  shipped  in  American  bottoms. 
It  results  in  a  substantial  amount  of 
storage  saving. 

What  was  the  trouble?  I  will  tell  you 
what  the  trouble  was.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  became  frightened 
over  a  few  of  its  own  deals  with  private 
companies.  I  am  not  accusing  private 
traders  of  doing  anything  wrong.  They 
bought  smart  and  they  sold  smart.  They 
bought  at  the  right  price  and  sold  at  the 
right  price.  They  had  the  use  of  in¬ 
terest-free  money.  They  made  money. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
afraid  that  some  committee  of  Congress 
would  investigate  them. 

I  am  not  interested  in  investigating 
someone  who  makes  an  honest  dollar. 
We  are  interested  in  having  tYie  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  sell  its  commodities. 
We  are  interested  in  friendly  countries 
buying  the  commodities.  We  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  friendly  countries  selling  us 
materials. 

I  wish  the  administration  would  not 
be  afraid  to  have  someone  be  a  good 
businessman. 

So  they  came  before'  the  committee 
and  opposed  barter  transactions,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  do  not  work;  they  do  work. 
Not  because  they  deny  anyone  a  sale; 

.  they  do  not.  Not  because  they  do  not 
help  the  American  merchant  marine; 
they  do.  Not  because  they  do  not  save 
the  American  taxpayer  money;  they  do 
save  him  money.  .  * 

Mr.  President,  do  you  know  another 
reason  why  they  object  to  bartering? 
They  object  because  someone  says  it  may 
complicate  our  relationships  with  some 
other  countries;  but  even  that  cannot  be 
proved. 

There  is  no  obligation  whatsoever  that 
cannot  be  handled  by  a  reasonable 
amount  of  good  administrative  give  and 
take,  administrative  cooperation,  be¬ 
tween  the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Furthermore,  the  amendment  on  bar¬ 
ter  merely  restates  existing  law  requir¬ 
ing  that  the  various  agencies  and  de¬ 
partments  cooperate  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  wherever  possible 


with  American  wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  only  a  short 
statement  to  make  before  I  conclude. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  knows  that  I  do  not  take  much 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  cut  by 
barter  trade  into  dollar  sales  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  bartering  was 
done  in  the  dollar-sales  countries  of 
England,  the  Netherlands,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  France.  It  is  also  true 
that  in  the  early  part  of  the  program, 
private  traders  undoubtedly  made  more 
through  interest  on  the  money  involved 
between  the  time  they  got  the  wheat  or 
other  commodity  and  sold  it  for  cash, 
and  the  time  the  money  was  used  to  buy 
diamonds  or  whatever  they  were  trading 
for.  That  period  could  extend  to  2  years 
before  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  would  charge  them  for  the  use  of 
the  money;  therefore,  about  12  percent 
interest  could  be  obtained. 

Unfortunately,  they  did  not  seem  to 
use  that  interest  to  pay  the  Corporation 
a  higher  price,  but  they  did  use  it,  if  we 
are  to  believe  what  we  are  told,  to  under¬ 
cut  trade  in  those  countries,  more  or  less 
to  demoralize  not  only  American  dollar 
sales  but  dollar  sales  of  other  countries, 
particularly  Canada. 

We  did  not  become  involved  in  a  civil 
war  over  that;  I  do  not  think  we  ever 
will.  But  we  did  encounter  a  good  deal 
of  irritation,  both  in  this  country  and 
in  neighboring  countries. 

That  was  one  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  barter  system,  which  led  to  great 
criticism  before  the  final  showdown.  We 
got  a  good  share  of  the  criticism.  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  at  present  barter  deals  in 
the  amount  of  about  $50  million  are 
pending,  but  with  Asia,  not  with  the  dol¬ 
lar  countries. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  conclude  my  comments  on 
section  6  of  the  bill. 

Since  the  bill  would  amend  section 
303  to  provide  for  barter  for  nonstrate- 
gic  materials  for  which  no  immediate 
use  is  contemplated,  the  bill  would 
amend  section  206  (a)  to  eliminate  any 
reference  to  strategic  materials.  This 
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building  of  airports.  I  know  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  rather  use 
dollars;  it  is  easier  that  way.  But  there 
is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  De¬ 
partment  should  not  be  told  to  use  com¬ 
modities  which  we  have. 

THe  record  of  the  testimony  will  re¬ 
veal  that  the  departments  of  Government 
were  reluctant  to  barter  with  our  com¬ 
modities,  were  reluctant  to  use  our  com¬ 
modities  for  bartering  purposes,  perhaps 


Section  206  (b)  of  the  1956  act  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  duty  free  entry  of  strategic 
materials  acquired  through  barter.  Con¬ 
sistent  with  its  amendment  of  section 
303,  the  bill  amends  section  206  (a)  to 
provide  duty  free  entry  for  nonstrategic 
materials  as  well. 

Last  year  and  again  this  year  the 
Committee  has  heard  complaints  that 
extra  long  staple  cotton,  although  in 
surplus  and  desired  by  friendly  countries 


so  some  could  talk  of  our  mounting  sur-  »  under  title  I  agreements,  has  been  ex¬ 
pluses,  when,  in  fact,  the  surpluses  in  eluded  from  those  agreements  for  vari- 
many  instances  could  have  been  used,  ous  reasons.  Last  year  (as  pointed  out 
and  in  fact  some  have  been  used  for  the  on  page  5  of  the  Committee  report  on  the 
building  of  military  housing  in  France  bill  now  before  us)  the  Committee  com¬ 


mented  on  this  treatment  of  extra  long 
staple  cotton  and  recommended  that  it 
be  accorded  the  same  treatment  given 
other  commodities.  Apparently  this 
recommendation  has  not  been  followed, 
so  section  7  of  the  bill  requires  the  fair 
treatment  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  shows  that 
the  complaint  made  about  extra  long 
staple  cotton  was  justified  and  admitted 
by  the  Department.  In  the  meantime, 
we  were  informed  that  the  friction  had 
been  eliminated;  that  long  staple  cot¬ 
ton  was  now  being  traded  in  the  same 
manner  as  were  other  kinds  of  cotton, 
and  that  there  was  no  objection  to  the 
placing  of  section  7  in  the  bill. 

Since  the  committee  reported  the  bill 

S.  3420  to  the  Senate,  I  have  received 
from  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
under  date  of  March  11,  a  letter  which 
states  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey!  had  requested  suitable 
language  changes  which  might  make  the 
barter  provisions  of  the  bill  more  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  them.  However,  they  were 
unable  to  furnish  such  language. 

It  seems  that  the  Department  is  un¬ 
alterably  opposed  to  the  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  dated  March  11,  1958,  addressed 
to  me  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra 

T.  Benson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  11,  1958. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  We  have  been  re¬ 
quested  by  Senator  Humphrey  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to  and  to  report  to  your  commit¬ 
tee  on  possible  language  changes  In  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  title  III  of  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Congress,  which  would  make  it  more 
acceptable  from  our  standpoint.  This  legis¬ 
lation  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  barter  up  to  $500  million  worth  of 
agricultural  commodities  per  year  for  mate¬ 
rials  under  certain  conditions.  We  are,  how¬ 
ever,  unable  to  formulate  any  changes  short 
of  the  virtual  nullification  of  the  proposed 
,  change  which  would  eliminate  our  objec¬ 
tions.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
wishes  to  go  on  record  as  being  vigorously 
opposed  to  its  enactment  into  law. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  any  consider¬ 
ation  by  the  Secretary  of  whether  or  not  a 
barter  transaction  will  protect  the  funds  and 
assets  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a 
'criterion  for  exercising  administrative  judg¬ 
ment  is  an  unprecedented  approach  to  legis¬ 
lative  direction.  We  believe  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
as  a  Government  instrumentality,  are  syn¬ 
onymous  with  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

In  our  judgment  the  elimination  of  the 
principle  of  additionality  as  a  result  of  bar- 
fer  cannot  be  Justified.  This  amendment 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  com¬ 
pletely  ignore  what  agricultural  commodities 
could  be  moved  into  export  channels  through 
the  normal  channels  of  trade  for  purchase 
by  our  regular  customers  for  dollars.  Its 
effect  could  be  to  replace  to  the  extent  of  up 
to  $500  million  per  year  of  cash  business  by 
barter  for  materials  which  for  the  most  part 
there  would  be  no  need  In  the  near  future. 
These  materials  would  go  into  dead  storage 
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in  the  hope  that  at  some  future  time  we  will 
be  able  to  utilize  them  without  serious 
effects  on  domestic  producers  of  these  mate¬ 
rials. 

We  have  diligently  studied  the  potentials 
of  barter  as  a  means  of  expanding  our  agri¬ 
cultural  exports.  We  believe  opportunities 
do  exist.  We  believe  honestly  and  sincerely 
our  present  policies  will  give  some  measure 
of  assurance  that  increased  exports  are  being 
accomplished  through  barter.  We  believe 
that  the  assumption  that  barter  offers  al¬ 
most  unlimited  opportunities  for  expansion 
of  exports  is  false.  Such  an  assumption  is 
based  on  the  fallacious  premise  that  the 
have  not  countries  of  the  world  with  respect 
to  food  and  fibre  are  countries  that  have 
great  material  resources  to  trade  for  food 
and  fiber.  This  is  not  true.  We  believe, 
however,  that  substantial  additional  busi¬ 
ness  can  be  achieved  if  export  contractors 
are  required  to  demonstrate  additionality. 
If  this  requirement  is  eliminated  all  con¬ 
tractors  will  turn  to  easy  barter  and  be 
content  to  merely  replace  cash  sales. 

There  are  powerful  forces  urging  opening 
the  throttle  on  a  barter  program.  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  reasons  therefor  is  in  order. 

This  country  is  in  a  position  to  buy  for 
current  consumption  all  the  foreign  pro¬ 
duced  materials  the  economy  requires.  Leg¬ 
islation  exists  for  the  procurement  of  all  the 
materials  deemed  prudent  to  stockpile  for 
future  emergency  defense  needs.  The  rate 
and  extent  of  such  procurement  is  limited 
only  by  appropriation  by  the  Congress.  In 
spite  of  the  zeal  to  substitute  barter  for 
normal  exchange,  the  United  States  dollar 
can  still  be  utilized  to  better  advantage  in 
world  markets  than  our  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Then  why  do  we  have  such  strong 
pressures  for  a  wide-open  barter  program? 
The  fact  is  that  a  surplus  situation  exists 
in  the  world  for  many  materials.  The  pro¬ 
ducers  of  those  materials  in  the  foreign 
countries  and  importers  of  those  materials 
into  this  country  want  a  price  support  and 
surplus  removal  program  for  those  ma¬ 
terials.  We  cannot  solve  the  price  support 
and  surplus  removal  problems  of  our  do¬ 
mestic  agricultural  economy  by  attempting 
to  take  on  those  same  responsibilities  for 
a  much  wider  field  of  material  production 
throughout  the  world. 

Experience  with  our  domestic  agricultural 
programs  has,  we  believe,  led  to  one  accepted 
axiom.  Price  support  at  profitable  levels  of 
production  without  effective  controls  on  pro¬ 
duction  can  only  lead  to  financial  disaster. 
To  the  extent  that  barter  provides  a  profit¬ 
able  outlet  for  foreign-produced  materials, 
over  and  above  that  normally  existing,  for¬ 
eign  production  and  resultant  surpluses  will 
be  increased.  Certainly  this  country  has  not 
and  could  not  have  any  semblance  of  control 
over  such  production. 

There  are  a  few  materials  such  as  industrial 
diamonds  of  which  there  is  no  domestic  pro¬ 
duction.  Of  the  rest,  the  world  production 
affects  domestic  producers  by  their  competi¬ 
tive  price  in  the  United  States  market.  The 
removal  of  and  insulation  from  the  market 
of  those  surpluses  may  provide  a  temporary 
price  stabilization  to  domestic  producers  of 
such  materials.  Such  was  the  result  of  rather 
extensive  barter  transactions  involving  lead 
and  zinc  in  the  past.  An  artificial  outlet  at 
profitable  prices  can  only  stimulate  foreign 
production.  When  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  realized  the  folly  of  serving  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  foreign  surplus  lead  and 
zinc  with  little  resultant  gains  in  the  disposal 
of  agricultural  commodities,  we  stopped  the 
program  for  reappraisal.  The  domestic  lead- 
and-zinc  industry  felt  the  full  impact  of  the 
price  depressing  effect  of  this  stimulated  for¬ 
eign  production.  Such  will  be  the  inevitable 
result  on  other  domestic  producers  of  barter 
materials  under  a  barter  program  which  pro¬ 
vides  an  outlet  for  surplus  foreign  materials 


and  serves  as  a  stimulant  for  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  such  surplus  production. 

The  importers  of  diamonds  have  been  vig¬ 
orous  proponents  of  expanded  barter.  Dia¬ 
mond  production  is  controlled  by  cartel. 
World  prices  are  maintained  by  the  quan¬ 
tities  of  diamonds  released  to  the  market  by 
those  cartels.  Diamonds  have  been  held  up 
as  the  glowing  example  of  a  material  “entail¬ 
ing  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or 
substantially  less  storage  charges”  than  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities.  There  are  a 
few  surplus  diamonds  in  the  hands  of  im¬ 
porters  now.  The  Congress,  by  the  enactment 
of  this  proposed  amendment,  would  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  not  only  pro¬ 
vide  a  home  for  those  diamonds  but  also  to 
assure  the  diamond  cartels  of  the  world  an 
outlet  at  world  prices  for  an  expansion  of 
production  up  to  whatever  portion  of  the  $500 
million  limitation  they  could  get  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  accept. 

Statements  have  been  made  in  previous 
testimony  before  your  committee  by  propo¬ 
nents  of  barter  of  the  competitive  advantage, 
pricewise,  enjoyed  by  barter  commodities. 
This  has  been  advanced  as  an  argument  that 
barter  stimulates  agricultural  exports.  As¬ 
suming  that  such  a  price  advantage  exists, 
it  can  only  serve  to  drive  down  the  world 
price  of  agricultural  commodities.  Agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  moving  under  barter 
would  be  in  competition,  not  only  with  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  from  other  countries, 
but  with  agricultural  commodities  exported 
from  this  country  through  normal  channels 
of  trade.  This  can  become  a  vicious  circle. 
To  the  extent  that  the  domestic  market 
price  is  influenced  by  the  price  at  which  ex¬ 
porters  can  sell  in  world  markets  a  lower 
price  will  result  in  order  to  meet  the  compe¬ 
tition  of  the  same  commodity  originating 
through  barter. 

The  Department  has,  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Congress,  made  great  progress  in 
making  agricultural  surpluses  in  CCC  inven¬ 
tory  available  on  a  competitive  bid  basis  in 
order  to  meet  world  prices.  The  exporter 
who  buys  for  dollars  must  and  will  bid  lower 
than  he  ordinarily  would,  in  order  to  meet 
what  ever  price  advantage  accrues  from  ac¬ 
quisition  of  those  same  commodities  through 
barter. 

Not  only  would  the  funds  and  assets  of  the 
Corporation  suffer  under  such  a  progressively 
vicious  circle  but  also  the  taxpayers  who 
must  make  good  the  losses  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion.  ' 

The  Department  is  not  opposed  to  barter. 
We  believe  it  has  a  place  in  our  multiap¬ 
proach  to  surplus  removal  through  expanding 
exports  of  agricultural  commodities.  We 
also  believe,  however,  that  the  interests  of 
agriculture  and  the  United  States  as  a  whole 
will  best  be  served  if  it  is  limited  to  those 
instances  where  administrative  judgment 
believes  it  creates  additional  foreign  pur¬ 
chasing  power  and  channels  that  purchasing 
power  into  buying  United  States  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  which  would  not  other¬ 
wise  move  into  export  through  normal 
channels  of  trade. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  proposed 
legislation  will  result  in  no  saving  in  stor¬ 
age  charges  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  It  will  in  fact  result  in  increased 
costs.  This  comes  about  because  we  will  not 
be  gaining  new  agricultural  export  business 
but  merely  replacing  dollar  sales  by  barter 
sales.  This  means  CCC  inventories  remain 
about  the  same  on  the  agricultural  side  of 
the  picture.  We  would,  however,  receive 
materials  which  must  be  stored  at  the  cost  of 
the  taxpayers  instead  of  dollars  which  at 
present  we  can  use  to  reduce  the  indebted¬ 
ness  and  interest  payments  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  summary  it  may  be  helpful  to  tabulate 
a  few  of  the  things  the  proposed  amendment 
would  and  would  not  do.  The  amendment: 


(1)  Would  direct  the  Secretary  to  barter 
up  to  $500  million  worth  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  per  year  even  if  such  transactions 
would  not  conserve  the  assets  of  CCC  and 
the  Federal  Government  but  would  dissi¬ 
pate  them. 

(2)  Would  direct  the  Secretary  to  barter 
even  though  the  so-called  barter  transac¬ 
tions  would  merely  replace  cash  sales  for 
dollars  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  drive 
down  the  price  which  CCC  would  receive 
for  its  remaining  sales  for  cash. 

(3)  Would  require  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pay  Storage  on  unspecified  materials 
to  be  imported  if  the  imported  materials 
have  storage  costs  and  deterioration  risks 
lower  than  agricultural  commodities  owned 
by  CCC  even  though  such  materials  could 
not  be  used  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

(4)  Would  increase  the  interest  costs  of 
CCC  and  the  Federal  Government. 

(5)  Would  provide  world  price  support 
for  materials  without  permitting  domestic 
mining  interests  to  benefit  directly. 

(6)  Would  require  CCC  officials  who  are 
not  experts  in  this  field  to  spend  up  to  $500 
million  for  foreign  materials  each  year. 

On  the  other  hand  the  amendment: 

(1)  Would  not  appreciably  reduce  CCC 
inventories  of  agricultural  commodities. 

(2)  Would  not  to  any  measurable  extent 
establish  new  agricultural  export  outlets  or 
increase  existing  ones. 

(3)  Would  not  reduce  storage  costs  of 
CCC. 

(4)  Would  not  reduce  deterioration  losses 
of  CCC. 

(5)  Would  not  be  of  help  to  farmers  or  to 
our  commodity  inventory  problems. 

The  proposed  amendment  prohibits  the 
exercise  of  administrative  judgment  to  an 
unprecedented  extent.  In  our  opinion  it 
would,  in  retrospect,  serve  as  a  basis  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  Congress  that  enacted  it  and  those 
who  attempted  to  administer  it. 

Since  this  proposed  legislation  is  ready 
for  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
we  have  not  cleared  this  report  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  T.  Benson, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
let  us  look  at  ■the  other  side  of  the  coin. 
I  read  from  a  memorandum  I  have  pre¬ 
pared  concerning  the  Department’s  ob¬ 
jections: 

1.  Department  objection:  The  proposed 
elimination  of  any  consideration  by  the 
Secretary  of  whether  or  not  a  barter  trans¬ 
action  will  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  cri¬ 
terion  for  exercising  administrative  judg¬ 
ment  is  an  unprecedented  approach  to  leg¬ 
islative  direction. 

Answer:  The  bill  does  not  propose  the 
elimination  of  such  consideration:  Every 
Government  officer  must  always  have  the 
protection  of  the  assets  of  the  Government 
in  mind  and  perform  his  duties  so  as  to  pro¬ 
tect  those  assets  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 
However,  he  must  perform  his  duties  with¬ 
out  the  necessity  of  any  finding  by  him  that 
their  performance  is  required  to  protect  the 
assets  of  the  Government.  The  purpose  of 
the  bill  is  to  direct  the  Secretary  to  under¬ 
take  a  barter  program  without  the  necessity 
of  any  finding  on  his  part  that  the  program 
directed  by  Congress  is  wise.  This  is  not 
an  unprecedented  approach  to  legislative 
direction.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  any  other  legislative  direction  which  is 
conditioned  upon  a  finding  that  action  un¬ 
der  it  will  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of 
the  Corporation.  There  are  many  precedents 
to  the  contrary.  To  cite  one  example,  the 
law  requires  the  Secretary  to  support  prices 
at  certain  levels.  This  direction  is  not  lim¬ 
ited  to  those  cases  in  which  the  Secretary 
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finds  that  such  action  will  protect  the  as¬ 
sets  of  the  Corporation.  The  Secretary 
might  believe  that  support  should  be  made 
at  somewhat  different  levels,  or  should  not 
be  made  at  all.  But  the  legislation  does  not 
give  him  a  choice  as  to  whether  he  shall 
carry  it  out.  He  now  has  and  is  exercising 
that  choice  with  respect  to  barter.  The 
bill  would  remove  that  choice. 

2.  Department  objection:  The  elimination 
of  the  principle  of  additionality  as  a  result 
of  barter  cannot  be  Just®ed. 

Answer:  The  principle  of  additionality  is 
not  being  eliminated.  That  is  the  whole 
basis  and  purpose  for  barter.  The  bill  recog¬ 
nizes  that  although  additionality  cannot  be 
shown  on  a  transaction-by-transaction  basis, 
barter  provides  a  valuable  method  of  increas¬ 
ing  the  total  disposition  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities. 

3.  Department  objection :  This  amendment 
directs  the  Secretary  to  ignore  what  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  could  be  moved  into  ex¬ 
port  channels  through  the  normal  channels 
of  trade  for  purchase  by  dollars.  Its  effect 
could  be  to  replace  cash  business  to  the  ex¬ 
tend  of  up  to  $500  million  per  year. 

Answer:  The  amendment  does  not  direct 
the  Secretary  to  ignore  anything.  It  is  hoped 
that  he  would  be  alert,  diligent,  and  aware 
of  every  factor  bearing  upon  the  execution 
of  his  duties.  Every  one  recognizes  that  bar¬ 
ter  could  replace  cash  business.  This  is  a 
calculated  risk.  And  the  extent  to  which 
that  could  happen  is  also  a  calculated  risk. 
Certainly  the  Secretary  does  not  mean  that 
$500  million  worth  of  cash  business  would 
be  replaced,  since  the  Secretary  states  that 
he  believes  opportunities  do  exist  to  expand 
our  agricultural  exports  through  barter.  So 
the  question  raised  by  this  objection  really 
is  one  of  weighing  the  advantages  of  the 
additional  exports  that  may  be  obtained 
through  barter  against  the  possible  loss  of 
an  undetermined  amount  of  cash  sales.  In 
determining  this  question  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  following  facts: 

(1)  Expansion  of  outlets  through  barter 
may  result  in  greater  cash  sales  rather  than 
reduced  cash  sales. 

(2)  Up  until  May  1957  the  Secretary  found 
that  almost  $300  million  a  year  in  barter 
business  protected  the  assets  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 

(3)  In  his  letter  of  March  11,  1958,  ob¬ 
jecting  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  states,  “We  believe  however  that  sub¬ 
stantial  additional  business  can  be  achieved 
if  export  contractors  are  required  to  demon¬ 
strate  additionality.” 

(4)  All  the  bill  provides  for  is  substantial 
additional  business  being  achieved  through 
barter.  The  Secretary  may  impose  addi¬ 
tionality  requirements  or  any  other  require¬ 
ments  which  may  be  reasonable  and  proper 
so  long  as  he  moves  about  $500  million  worth 
of  commodities  by  barter. 

4.  Department  objection:  Barter  results  in 
a  worldwide  price  support  and  surplus  re¬ 
moval  program  for,  and  expanded  produc¬ 
tion  of,  barter  materials. 

Answer:  Of  course  anytime  anyone  buys 
anything,  he  provides  a  market  for  it,  and 
this  tends  to  keep  the  price  up,  remove  it 
from  the  market,  and  encourage  production 
of  more  of  the  same.  Under  the  bill,  barter 
authority  with  respect  to  materials  entailing 
less  risk  of  loss  and  less  storage  charges  would 
be  expanded  to  nonstrategic  commodities. 
The  Department  would  therefore  have  broad 
authority  as  to  what  materials  would  be 
taken.  The  Secretry  would  be  expected  to 
make  the  best  trades  obtainable.  If  an  item 
in  surplus  could  be  obtained  at  a  good  prce, 
that  might  well  be  a  wise  trade.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  it  promised  only  a  continuing 
decline  in  value,  the  Secretary  might  well 
decide  to  trade  for  some  other  material. 

5.  Department  objection:  Barter  transac¬ 
tions  have  a  tendency  to  drive  down  the  price 


which  CCC  would  receive  for  its  remaining 
sales  for  cash. 

Answer:  So  may  any  other  sales  or  dona¬ 
tions.  It  is  better  to  move  the  commodities 
at  a  lower  price  than  to  hold  them  off  the 
market  at  a  higher  price. 

6.  Department  objection:  Barter  results  In 
increased  storage  charges,  since  barter  simply 
replaces  dollar  sales,  so  that  we  must  store 
the  same  quantity  of  commodities  and  the 
barter  materials,  as  well.. 

Answer:  This  presupposes  that  barter  sales 
do  simply  replace  cash  sales.  This  supposi¬ 
tion  is  discussed  elsewhere. 

7.  Department  objection:  Would  require 
CCC  officials  who  are  not  experts  in  this  field 
to  spend  up  to  $500  million  for  foreign  mate¬ 
rials  each  year. 

Answer:  With  a  $500  million  program  to  be 
administered,  it  might  be  possible  to  hire  an 
expert  or  so. 

Mr.  President,  another  letter  was  ad¬ 
dressed  to  me  by  Secretary  Benson, 
under  date  of  March  13,  1958,  with  fur¬ 
ther  reference  to  the  barter  provision. 
To  that  letter  was  attached  a  press  re¬ 
lease  indicating  that  there  was  objection 
on  the  part  of  some  of  our  friends  to 
bartering.  I  read  an  excerpt  from  the 
Department  of  State  press  release: 

Canadian  ministers  maintained  that 
United  States  surplus  disposal  operations 
have  adversely  affected  Canadian  wheat  sales. 
In  particular  they  emphasized  the  harmful 
effects  barter  transactions  have  had  on  com¬ 
mercial  marketings  of  all  exporting  coun¬ 
tries,  including  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  the  letter  and  press  release 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  so 
that  the  Senate  will  have  the  full  effect 
of  the  correspondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  press  release  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  March  13, 1958, 
The  Honorable  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  In  further  refer¬ 
ence  to  my  letter  to  you  of  March  11  com¬ 
menting  on  proposed  changes  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  to  title  III  of  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Congress,  I  attach  herewith  joint 
statement  made  by  the  4  Ministers  of  Can¬ 
ada  and  4  Cabinet  officers  of  our  own  Gov¬ 
ernment  which  has  a  bearing  on  the  matter 
of  barter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  T.  Benson. 

»  [Department  of  State  press  release  of 
October  8,  1957] 

United  States-Canadian  Joint  Communique 
of  October  8,  1957 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Joint  United 
States-Canadian  Committee  on  Trade  and 
Economic  Affairs  took  place  in  Washington 
yesterday  and  today.  The  first  two  meetings 
were  held  in  March  1954  and  September  1955. 
In  the  discussions  just  held,  the  two  Govern¬ 
ments  were  represented  by  the  following 
Cabinet  members: 

For  Canada : 

Donald  Fleming,  Minister  of  Finance 
(Canadian  chairman) . 

Sidney  E.  Smith,  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex¬ 
ternal  Affairs. 

Douglas  S.  Harkness,  Minister  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Gordon  Churchill,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce. 

For  the  United  States: 
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John  Foster  Dulles,  Secretary  of  State 
(United  States  chairman) . 

Robert  B.  Anderson,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury. 

Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Sinclair  Weeks,  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  senior  officials  from  both  Gov¬ 
ernments  were  present. 

The  Joint  Committee  was  established  to 
provide  an  opportunity  for  the  Cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  primarily  concerned  with  economic  re¬ 
lations  to  meet  informally  from  time  to  time 
to  exchange  views  and  examine  develop¬ 
ments  of  mutual  interest.  The  purposes  of 
the  Committee,  as  stated  in  the  original 
terms  of  reference,  are : 

“(1)  To  consider  matters  affecting  the 
harmonious  economic  relations  between  the 
two  countries: 

“(2)  In  particular,  to  exchange  informa¬ 
tion  and  views  on  matters  which  might  ad¬ 
versely  affect  the  high  level  of  mutually 
profitable  trade  which  has  been  built  up: 

"(3)  To  report  to  the  respective  Govern¬ 
ments  on  such  discussions  in  order  that  con¬ 
sideration  may  be  given  to  measures  deemed 
appropriate  and  necessary  to  improve  eco¬ 
nomic  relations  and  to  encourage  the  flow  of 
trade.” 

This  meeting  was  especially  valuable  as 
it  was  the  first  occasion  since  the  Canadian 
election  in  June  for  a  group  of. Cabinet 
members  from  the  two  countries  to  meet  to¬ 
gether.  The  meeting,  which  took  place  in 
an  atmosphere  of  cordiality  and  neighborli¬ 
ness,  provided  an  opportunity  for  a  frank  and 
informative  discussion  on  trade  and  econom¬ 
ic  subjects  of  current  interest  to  both  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  committee  examined  a  wide  range  of 
subjects  including  domestic  economic  de¬ 
velopments  In  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
the  trade  policies  of  the  two  Governments, 
agricultural  policies  and  surplus  disposal  ac¬ 
tivities  (especially  those  relating  to  wheat), 
the  trade  in  agricultural  products  between 
the  two  countries,  United  States  investment 
in  Canada,  United  States  policies  affecting 
Canadian  mineral  products  and  a  number  of 
other  specific  questions  of  special  interest 
to  both  sides. 

In  the  course  of  the  review  of  current 
economic  conditions  it  was  recognized  that 
the  two  countries  have  a  deep  and  continu¬ 
ing  interest  in  each  other’s  economic  sta¬ 
bility  and  strength.  In  particular,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  two  Governments  expressed 
their  full  accord  on  the  importance  of  a 
high  level  of  business  activity  being  main¬ 
tained  in  their  economies,  and  on  the  need 
for  growth  that  does  not  endanger  stability, 
both  in  their  domestic  economies  and  in  the 
trade  of  the.  free  world.  The  recognition  of 
this  reciprocal  interest  was  considered  basic 
to  close  and  effective  cooperation  between 
the  two  countries  as  an  integral  part  of  their 
contribution  to  world  peace  and  security,  in¬ 
cluding  the  common  defense  of  North  Amer¬ 
ica. 

In  the  review  of  general  trade  policies 
Canadian  ministers  drew  attention  to  the 
important  implications  for  Canada  of  the 
very  high  proportion  of  its  external  trade 
which  is  taking  place  with  the  United  States. 
The  volume  and  variety  of  goods  entering 
into  this  trade  made  Canada  by  far  the  most 
important  commercial  customer  of  the 
United  States  and  vice  versa.  In  1956  well 
over  $4  billion  worth  of  United  States  goods, 
or  approximately  one-quarter  of  the  total 
cash  exports  of  the  United  States,  were  sold 
in  Canada.  On  the  other  hand  Canadian 
exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to 
less  than  $3  billion.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts  Canadian  ministers  stressed  the  effects 
on  Canada  of  developments  in  United  States 
commercial  policies. 

The  United  States  members  for  their  part 
stressed  the  dependability  of  the  United 
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States  economy  both  as  a  market  and  as  a 
supply  source.  They  drew  attention  to  the 
strong  economic  position  of  Canada  and 
pointed  out  that  Canada's  trading  deficit 
with  the  United  States  had  been  accom¬ 
panied  by  an  inflow  of  capital  from  the 
United  States  and  that  the  rest  of  the  deficit 
had  been  covered  by  Canada’s  trade  surplus 
and  investment  inflows  from  other  parts  of 
the  world.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
United  States  members  felt  that  the  trade 
and  payments  relationships  between  the  two 
countries  were  basically  sound  and  dem¬ 
onstrated  the  effective  working  of  multi¬ 
lateral  trading  policies. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  formulating  its 
trade  policies  each  coimtry  should  show 
careful  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  other. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  of 
means  for  promoting  the  orderly  expansion 
of  world  trade.  In  particular  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  two  Governments  were  in 
accord  on  the  need  for  continued  support 
of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  to  which  both  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  parties. 

Canadian  Ministers  maintained  that 
United  States  surplus-disposal  operations 
have  adversely  affected  Canadian  wheat 
sales.  In  particular  they  emphasized  the 
harmful  effects  barter  transactions  have  had 
on  commercial  marketings  of  all  exporting 
countries,  including  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States  members  affirm  to  the 
Canadian  Ministers  their  intention  in  all 
surplus-disposal  activities  to  avoid,  insofar 
as  possible,  interfering  with  normal  com¬ 
mercial  marketings.  They  gave  assurance 
that  under  the  present  revised  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  barter  program  each  bar¬ 
ter  contract  must  result  in  a  net  increase  in 
exports  of  the  agricultural  commodity  in¬ 
volved,  and  that  interest  must  be  paid  until 
the  strategic  materials  are  delivered  or  pay¬ 
ment  is  otherwise  effected  for  the  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  were  also 
agreed  on  the  value  of  continuing  consulta¬ 
tion  in  order  to  keep  to  a  minimum  any 
harmful  effects  of  surplus-disposal  activities. 

There  was  a  full  discussion  of  agricultural 
policies  which  affect  trade  between  the  two 
countries. 

The  Canadian  ministers  expressed  concern 
over  the  effect  on  Canadian  producers  which 
would  result  from  any  future  action  by  the 
United  States  to  raise  duties  on  imported 
lead  and  zinc.  The  United  States  members 
explained  the  situation  confronting  their 
domestic  producers.  They  called  attention 
to  the  continuing  need  for  imports  of  cer¬ 
tain  minerals  and  metals  and  indicated  that 
any  United  States  tariff  action  that  might 
be  taken  to  relieve  serious  injury  to  United 
States  producers  would  have  the  primary 
objective  of  maintaining  a  normal  relation¬ 
ship  between  imports  and  domestic  produc¬ 
tion.  They  noted  that  any  such  action 
would  be  applied  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade. 

The  Canadian  ministers  clarified  the  con¬ 
cern  frequently  expressed  in  Canada  regard¬ 
ing  the  nature  and  extent  of  United  States 
investment  in  Canadian  natural  resources 
and  important  manufacturing  industries. 
They  made  it  clear  that  Canada  welcomed 
the  inflow  of  capital  and  recognized  its  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  Canadian  economic 
development.  It  was  the  hope  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Government  that  all  United  States 
companies  participating  in  the  expansion  of 
the  Canadian  economy  would  develop  and 
maintain  closer  and  mutually  beneficial  re¬ 
lationships  with  the  people  of  Canada.  In 
this  connection  note  was  taken  of  the  recent 
supplementary  tax  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  which  was  de¬ 
signed  to  facilitate  greater  Canadian  partici¬ 


pation  In  American-owned  corporations  op¬ 
erating  in  Canada. 

The  United  States  members  welcomed  this 
clarification  by  the  Canadian  ministers  and 
pointed  out  that  the  great  confidence  which 
United  States  business  feels  toward  Canada 
is  the  result  of  many  years  of  experience 
and  association. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  simply  want  to 
have  the  Record  include  the  fact  that  as 
a  result  of  barter  sales,  it  has  been  pos¬ 
sible  for  the  United  States  to  purchase 
an  additional  $60  million  of  ore  and 
minerals  from  Canada. 

Also — and  I  regret  that  this  must  be 
said— the  whole  issue  of  bartering  be¬ 
came  a  basic  political  issue  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  election  in  our  great  sister  nation  to 
the  north.  I  regret  this,  but  it  has  be¬ 
come  an  issue  between  the  two  major 
political  parties  of  Canada. 

Recently  other  friendly  nations  have 
seen  fit  to  sell  substantial  quantities  of 
grain  to  the  countries  behind  the  Iron 
and  the  Bamboo  Curtain.  I  am  not  try¬ 
ing  to  tell  them  how  to  run  their  busi¬ 
ness,  and  they  ought  not  to  tell  us  how  to 
run  ours.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  am 
generally  considered  to  be  friendly  to 
foreign  aid — a  little  more  so  than  some 
of  my  colleagues — and  friendly  toward 
the  needs  of  other  countries.  But,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  in  recently  weeks  a 
very  substantial  sale  of  grain  has  been 
made  to  China.  Also  recently  a  very 
substantial  sale  of  grain  was  made  to 
India.  That  was  fine;  I  am  pleased  to 
see  the  sale  to  India.  But,  Mr.  President, 
by  the  same  token  I  see  no  reason  why 
the  United  States  of  American  should 
not  make  some  sales,  too.  After  all,  our 
wheat  farmers  are  faced  with  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  $1.78  wheat  for  the  coming  year, 
and  that  picture  is  not  exactly  what 
they  regard  as  an  entertaining  one.  In 
the  meantime  our  surplusses  remain  in 
the  storage  depots,  and  the  public  is  led 
to  believe  that  the  costs  for  storage  are 
tremendous.  Thus  the  farm  program 
becomes  discredited. 

*  One  way  to  help  the  farm  program 
along  is  through  orderly  utilization — and 
I  emphasize,  the  words  “orderly  use” — of 
our  stocks. 

I  wish  it  clearly  understood  that,  as  a 
responsible  Member  of  this  body,  I  have 
urged  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
proceed  cautiously  and  prudently  in  the 
closest  coordination  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State.  But  the  kind  of  caution 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  exer¬ 
cised  amounts  to  standing  still  and  lit¬ 
erally  refusing  to  negotiate  or  permit 
barter  arrangements.  That  cannot  be 
justified.  No  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  can  say  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not, 
by  the  order  of  May  28, 1957,  for  all  prac¬ 
tical  purposes,  put  roadblocks  in  the  way 
of  barter  arrangements.  The  order  of 
May  28, 1957,  if  it  had  any  validity,  could 
just  as  well  have  been  made  a  year  be¬ 
fore,  because  it  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  language  of  the  law  we  are  now  in 
the  process  of  amending.  That  lan¬ 
guage  has  been  in  the  law  since  it  was 


passed  by  the  83d  Congress.  That  lan¬ 
guage  was  supported  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  the  representatives  of  both 
those  Departments  who  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry.  In  fact,  even  stronger  language 
was  supported  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  at  the  hearings  of  last  June  and 
July. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  when  we 
consider  the  barter  system,  the  question 
is  entirely  one  of  how  it  is  to  be  used  and 
the  sense  of  direction  to  be  followed. 
The  sense  of  direction — not  the  purpose 
of  the  law — is  what  has  caused  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  con¬ 
fess  that  I  am  disturbed  about  the  broad 
language  in  this  barter  provision.  Not 
only  have  I  been  giving  it  personal  study, 
but  I  have  been  receiving  some  inquiries 
from  Florida. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  knows  that  tung  oil  is  one  of  the 
products  of  both  his  State  and  mine, 
and  that  the  production  of  tung  oil  in 
the  United  States  is  less  than  the 
amount  the  United  States  can  use.  Yet 
almost  yearly  we  have  had  great  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  Government  to  limit 
imports  from  some  of  our  friendly 
neighbors  who  produce  it  more  cheaply 
than  it  can  be  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

My  question  is  as  follows;  Under  this 
wide-open,  broad  barter  provision  in 
the  bill  would  or  would  not  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  his  sole  discretion  be 
allowed  to  trade  a  surplus  commodity, 
such  as  wheat,  rice,  or  cotton,  for  tung 
oil  produced  offshore,  simply  because 
tung  oil  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  stored 
and  preserved? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  conceivable 
that  he  could,  if  the  conditions  outlined 
in  section  303  were  met. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  are  those  con¬ 
ditions? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  first  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

Materials  of  which  the  United  States  does 
not  domestically  produce  its  require¬ 
ments — 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  true  in  the 
case  of  tung  oil,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

I  continue  to  read  the  first  condition — 
and  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss  through 
deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage 
charges - 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  be  true 
of  tung  oil,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  about 
that,  I  may  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  because  it  might 
be  possible  to  show  that  it  would  be 
more  expensive  to  store  tung  oil  than  to 
store  wheat,  or  perhaps  than  to  store 
any  other  commodity  which  would  be 
exchanged  for  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  if  tung  oil  could 
be  stored — and  I  believe  it  can  be — much 
more  cheaply  and  could  be  preserved 
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over  much  longer  periods  of  time  than 
grain  which  was  in  surplus,  that  con¬ 
dition  could  be  met,  could  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  is  the  other 
condition? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  other  condi¬ 
tion  is — ■ 

or  (b)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  re¬ 
quired  in  connection  with  foreign  economic 
and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs - 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  in  another 
area  or  field,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

The  last  condition  is — 
or  (c)  materials  or  equipment  required  in 
substantial  quantities  for  offshore  con¬ 
struction  programs. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That,  too,  is  in 
another  field,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Therefore,  the  only 
2  conditions  thus  required,  if  met,  could 
be  complied  with  by  baiters  for  tung 
oil,  even  though  nearly  every  year  the 
American  producers  of  tung  oil  have 
been  crying  to  have  a  quota  applied 
against  imports  of  tung  oil;  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  technically 
correct,  but  I  will  be  frank  in  stating 
that  I  do  not  see  how  the  Department 
could  barter  for  foreign  tung  oil  when 
we  support  the  price  of  domestic  tung 
oil.  In  addition,  I  personally  would  op¬ 
pose  any  such  program  most  vocifer¬ 
ously. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
inquire  about  another  commodity.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  knows  that 
many  of  the  mines  in  the  Western 
States  are  closed.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray]  will  not 
leave  the  Chamber  at  this  tirr^e,  because 
I  believe  this  matter  is  of  very  great 
importance  to  him. 

1  am  thinking  _about  copper  mines, 
zinc  mines,  lead  mines,  and  other  mines. 
Some  of  thematerials  mined  are  not 
produced  in  £he  United  States  in  quan¬ 
tities^  sufficient  to  meet  our  full  needs. 
It  seems  to  me  that  even  though  the 
strategic  amounts  required  by  our  coun- 
try-=sfid  more  than  that — have  been 
stockpiled,  under,  this  provision,  if  it  re¬ 
mains  in  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cQltureTln  his  sole  discretion,  would  ber’ 
allowed^  ^exchange  our  surplus  farm 
cormKodities  for  either  the  metal  or  the 
metallic  ores  which  could  be  stored  in 
any'quantities  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  might  desire  to  import,  and  which 
therefore  would  become  a  cloud  hanging 
over  our  domestic  production.  Is  that 
correct,  or  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Let  me  put  the  mat¬ 
ter  this  way:  Any  commodity  or  “ma- 
terlalsjatJSLhich  the  United  States  does 
HOt^  domestically  produce  its  require¬ 
ments  and  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss 
through  deterioration  or  substantially 
less  .storage-charges”  could  be  an  object 
of  barter.  There  is  no  doubt- of  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course  the  Sen- 
i  ator  from  Louisiana  is  correct.  It  seems 
to  me  that  at  least  permission  is  thus 
given  by  the  bill,  and  could  be  used,  so 
that  under  this  barter  arrangement  the 


United  States  would  be  importing  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  not  produced  in  excess 
supply  in  the  United  States,  even  though 
the  American  producers  are  finding  it 
extremely  difficult  to  continue  their  pro¬ 
duction  operations. 

I  wish  to  ask  a  question  in  reference 
to  sugar,  a  commodity  of  very  great  im¬ 
portance  to  both  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
and  also  to  many  of  the  Western  States. 
Sugar  is  a  deficit  product;  it  is  a  product 
of  which  the  United  States  producers  do 
not  supply  the  full  needs  of  the  United 
States;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  technically  correct  in  his 
assumption.  But  I  would  say  the  bill 
would  not  apply  to  sugar,  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  as  the  Senator  from  Florida 
knows,  we  have  a  quota  system  under 
which  production  in  the  United  States  is 
limited.  I  believe  the  United  States  pro¬ 
duces  approximately  29  or  30  percent  of 
its  sugar  requirements ;  and  a  quota  is 
given  to  Cuba,  and  quotas  are  given  to 
various  other  producing  areas.  I  doubt 
that,  in  view  of  the  quota  system  of  the 
present  Sugar  Act,  sugar  could  be  im¬ 
ported  under  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  480. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  further 
to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  admit  there  is  some 
force  to  the  distinguished  Senator’s  ar¬ 
gument;  but  this  measure,  which,  if  en¬ 
acted,  would  be  the  last  one  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  placed  on  the  statute  books, 
establishes  no  condition  and  makes  no 
qualification  at  all,  but  simply  provides 
that  “materials” — and  the  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  word  “strategic,” 
which  is  in  the  present  law — “of  which 
the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements” — certainly 
that  is  applicable  to  sugar — “and  which 
entail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deteriora¬ 
tion  or  substantially  less  storage 
charges” — and  certainly  that  is  true  of 
sugar,  as  compared  to  some  of  the  very 
bulky  crops  which  are  in  surplus  supply. 
So  I  am  afraid  that  it  might  be  said 
that  under  this  language,  unless  an  ex¬ 
ception  were  made  in  the  act,  even  sugar 
could  be  the  subject  of  barter. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  have  to  look  to  the  laws  now  ex¬ 
isting  with  respect  to  sugar  and  tung  oil, 
in  fact,  those  with  respect  to  any  other 
commodity,  before  exercising  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  act.  It  is  inconceivable 
to  me  that  any  commodity  subject  to 
price  support  as  is  tung  oil,  or  quotas 
as  is  the  case  with  sugar,  would  be 
bartered  for  by  the  Department.  I 
would  certainly  oppose  any  such  inter¬ 
pretation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  there 
is  no  occasion  for  us  to  let  down  the  bar 
by  eliminating  the  word  “strategic,” 
which  is  the  conditional  word  used  in 
the  present  act,  and  to  give  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture — simply  because 
he  could  avoid  some  storage  charges — 
the  power  to  get  rid  of  some  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  by  bartering  it, 
and  thus  importing  certain  materials  of 
which  the  United  States  does  not  pro¬ 


duce  sufficient  to  meet  its  needs,  even 
though  the  United  States  producers  of 
such  materials  may  be  in  trouble  from 
time  to  time — just  as  the  United  States 
producers  of  tung  oil  are  in  trouble  at 
this  time,  and  just  as  many  of  the 
United  States  mineral  producing  indus¬ 
tries  are  also  in  trouble. 

It  seems  to  me  we  were  wise  in  the 
original  instance  in  confining  the  law 
to  the  barter  of  strategic  materials.  I 
have  very  great  confidence  in  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  real¬ 
ize  this  point  was  not  raised  in  commit- 
tee 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes,  it  was.  I  think 
the  Senator  himself  raised  the  question 
as  to  whether  sugar  would  come  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Florida  did  not. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  beg  the  Senator’s 
pardon.  I  know  some  Senator  raised 
the  qeustion  in  committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  taking  a  real  chance  if  we  open  the 
door  of  barter  to  the  extent  of  directing 
the  Secretary — and  this  is  a  direction 
to  the  Secretary — if  he  can  find  some¬ 
thing  we  do  not  produce  to  our  full  need, 
which  he  can  store  more  cheaply  than 
he  can  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
to  acquire  it  without  reference  to  the 
essential  economy  of  our  country  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  particular  article. 

I  am  afraid  if  we  provide  that  condi¬ 
tion,  we  shall  get  ourselves  in  trouble 
and  put  ourselves  in  a  difficult  situation. 
If  I  should  vote  for  the  provision  as  it  is 
now  written,  I  would  not  like  to  justify  it 
to  our  tung-oil  producers,  whom  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I  have  tried 
so  many  times  to  protect,  either  by  get¬ 
ting  a  quota  in  effect  or  getting  a  com¬ 
plete  ban  on  importations  in  some  years. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  dp  not  fear  that 
the  Secretary  will  trade  tung  oil  for  rice, 
sugar,  wheat,  or  anything  else.  For 
one  thing,  if  he  attempted  to  do  so,  I 
would  certainly  demand  an  end  to  such 
a  scheme.  I  would  personally  favor  any 
necessary  amendments  to  the  law  to  pre¬ 
clude  the  implementation  of  a  transac¬ 
tion  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  com¬ 
mend  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
for  prompt  action  in  reporting  S.  3420, 
the  bill  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
and  Development  Act — Public  Law  480 — 
for  2  additional  years.  Since  the  en¬ 
actment  of  this  law  in  1954,  almost  3 
million  bales  of  cotton  have  been  ex¬ 
ported.  Under  this  legislation  25  mil¬ 
lion  bags  of  rice,  162  million  pounds  of 
dairy  products,  1.8  billion  pounds  of 
vegetable  oil,  225  million  pounds  of  lard, 
3  million  pounds  of  poultry,  and  a  sub¬ 
stantial  amount  of  other  important 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  have 
been  exported. 

This  program  has  a  three-fold  objec¬ 
tive  of  reducing  agricultural  surpluses 
by  exporting  an  amount  over  and  above 
normal  trade  sales,  expanding  foreign 
markets  through  procedures  which  en¬ 
courage  maximum  use  of  private  trade 
channels  and  the  use  of  a  part  of  sales 
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receipts  for  market  development  re¬ 
search  and  promotion.  I  strongly  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  program  has  proved  to  be 
a  sound  approach  to  moving  our  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  in  such  a 
way  as  to  get  the  fullest  value  for  sur¬ 
plus  commodities.  This  aid  program 
has  been  based  on  a  concept  of  trade 
rather  than  giveaway,  and  I  hope  the 
plan  to  extend  its  operaton  will  receive 
the  full  support  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  for  several  years  I  have 
sponsored  legislation  through  our  Mili¬ 
tary  Construction  Subcommittee  de¬ 
signed  to  use  more  foreign  currencies 
received  from  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  construction  of  over¬ 
seas  military  housing.  The  larger  part 
of  the  cost  of  our  overseas  military 
housing  program  that  would  otherwise 
call  for  expenditures  of  dollars  can  be 
met  through  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  I  believe  that  this  pror 
gram  is  a  desirable  approach  from  the 
standpoint  of  moving  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  a  business-like 
way  at  the  least  possible  cost  and  at  the 
same  time  building  badly  needed  mili¬ 
tary  housing  in  foreign  countries.  Our 
committee  has  also  urged  greater  use  of 
barter  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
connection  with  military  housing.  This 
arrangement  has  enabled  countries  who 
have  heretofore  not  been  interested  to 
obtain  surplus  commodities  under  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  , 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  resisted  barter  transac¬ 
tions  primarily  because  of  the  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  required  for  repayment. 
This  certainly  appears  to  be  merely  a 
technical  problem,  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
reexamine  the  importance  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  and  adopt  a  more  realistic  policy 
which  will  encourage  and  expand  barter 
transactions. 

I  should  like  to  insert  a  summary 
progress  report  of  the  projects  being 
financed  with  the  proceeds  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  sales.  In  all 
cases  except  France,  the  commodity 
sales  are  made  under  the  authority  of 
title  I,  Public  Law  480,  and  the  local 
currency  proceeds  are  used  to  pay  con¬ 
struction  costs.  In  the  case  of  Morocco 
and  Iceland,  “Third  country”  use  of 
local  currency  is  involved  as  explained 
in  the  summary.  In  France,  the  initial 
project  of  2,700  units  of  housing  was 
supported  by  a  barter  transatcion  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  CCC  under  the  authority 
of  this  barter  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  as  follows: 

UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  initial  project  of  1,500  units  of  hous¬ 
ing  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  completed 
and  occupied.  A  jfecond  increment  of  748 
units  and  a  thircj  increment  of  307  units, 
plus  schools  and  chapels  at  certain  of  the 
locations,  have  been  approved  and  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  placed  under  construction  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  A 
fourth  increment  of  1.840  units  is  planned 
for  execution  during  fiscal  year  1959. 


IT  ALT 

The  project  for  493  units  of  housing  for 
v  United  States  military  personnel  in  Italy 
has  been  approved  for  several  months  and 
design  work  is  complete.  Actual  construc¬ 
tion  has  been  delayed  pending  final  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  building  sites  by  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  (at  no  cost  to  the  United  States). 
This  acquisition  has  now  been  completed 
and  construction  is  expected  to  proceed  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

SPAIN 

A  project  for  334  units  of  housing  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Rota,  Spain,  and  a  first 
increment  of  92  units  for  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  between  several  locations  were 
placed  under  contract  in  the  fall  of  1957; 
In  addition,  a  contract  was  executed  for  the 
in-leasing  of  1,581  units  of  rental  guaranty 
housing  being  constructed  at  Madrid,  Sevilla, 
and  Zaragoza.  In  this  case  it  was  possible, 
by  executing  a  prepaid  lease  for  7  years 
under  the  surplus  commodity  housing  pro¬ 
gram,  to  assure  the  completion  of  this 
urgently  required  housing  while  keeping 
costs  at  the  same  levels  which  prevailed  be¬ 
fore  the  recent  inflation  of  Spanish  cur¬ 
rency. 

Additional  projects  totaling  1,081  units  of 
family  housing  are  planned  for  execution  in 
Spain  during  fiscal  year  1959.  These  proj¬ 
ects  will  be  financed  directly  from  title  I, 
Public  Law  480  funds. 

FRANCE 

The  initial  project  of  2,700  units  of  hous¬ 
ing  at  19  locations  in  France  was  financed 
with  the  proceeds  of  a  barter  sale  conducted 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
the  authority  of  its  Charter  Act.  This  con¬ 
struction  is  proceeding  satisfactorily  and  is 
expected  to  be  completed  in  the  fall  of  1958. 
An  additional  project  for  400  units  of  family 
housing  in  France  is  planned  for  execution 
during  fiscal  year  1959.  This  project  will  be 
financed  from  the  proceeds  of  a  Public  Law 
480,  title  I  sale  of  agricultural  commodities 
to  France. 

MOROCCO 

A  project  for  "500  units  of  family  housing  is 
planned  for  the  three  Air  Force  bases  in 
Morocco.  Bids  were  taken  on  this  project 
in  the  fall  of  1957  and  it  is  expected  that 
award  will  be  made  within  the  next  60  days. 
This  project  will  consist  of  prefabricated 
houses  purchased  in  Austria  with  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  surplus  commodity  sales  to  Austria 
under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  Site  costs 
will  be  paid  from  Austrian  currency  and 
from  appropriated  dollars.  An  additional 
project  for  330  units  of  housing  at  the  Naval 
Air  Station,  Port  Lyautey,  Morocco,  will 
make  use  of  prefabricated  houses  purchased 
in  Finland  with  the  proceeds  of  title  I,  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  sales  to  Finland.  The  cost  of 
site  development  and  erection  will  be  paid 
partly  through  the  use  of  appropriated 
funds  (not  to  exceed  25  percent)  and  will 
be  accomplished  partly  through  the  use  of 
Seabee  labor. 

ICELAND 

A  project  of  300  units  of  family  housing  is 
planned  for  Keflavik  Air  Force  Base,  Iceland. 
It  is  planned  that  prefabricated  houses  for 
this  project  will  be  purchased  in  Finland 
with  Public  Law  480,  title  I  finnmarks  and 
that  erection  costs  will  be  paid  partly  with 
title  I  Icelandic  currency  and  partly  with 
appropriated  dollars. 

BERMUDA 

300  units  of  family  housing  are  planned 
for  construction  during  fiscal  year  1959  at 
Kindley  Air  Force  Base,  Bermuda.  The  cost 
of  this  housing  will  be  paid  from  British 
pounds  sterling  obtained  through  a  title  I, 
Public  Law  480  sale  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  project  also  will  be  supported  (not  to 
exceed  25  percent)  with  appropriated 
dollars. 


PORTUGAp  (AZORES) 

It  is  planned  to  proceed  during  fiscal  year 
1959,  with  a  project  of  306  units  of  family 
housing  at  Lajes  Air  Force  Base,  Azores. 
The  first  increment  of  135  units  in  this  proj¬ 
ect  will  be  supported  with  existing  title  I 
funds  which  have  accrued  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  commodities  to  Portugal.  Financing 
of  the  remainder  of  these  houses  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  further  surplus  commodity 
sales. 

JAPAN 

The  original  project  of  1,700  units  of 
family  housing  to  be  built  at  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  installations  in  Japan  has 
now  been  reduced  to  1,350  units  as  a  result 
of  the  redeployment  of  United  States  forces 
in  Japan.  No  further  housing  construction 
is  planned  in  Japan  and  plans  are  now  under¬ 
way  to  arrange  for  the  use  of  the  remaining 
local  currency  earmarked  for  housing  to  sup¬ 
port  housing  construction  in  the  Philippine 
Islands.  It  is  expected  that  approximately 
$3  million  will  remain  from  the  first  Japan¬ 
ese  agreement  which  can  be  added  to  the 
$8  million  of  housing  funds  created  through 
the  second  Japanese  agreement.  This  $11 
million  is  expected  to  provide  most  of  the 
necessary  financing  for  the  housing  program 
in  the  Philippines  described  below. 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS 

It  is  planned  that  450  units  of  family 
housing  will  be  built  at  Clark  Air  Force 
Base  in  the  Philippines  with  the  cost  of  con¬ 
struction  to  be  paid  from  Japanese  yen 
accrued  from  Public  Law  480,  title  I  sales 
to  Japan,  plus  approximately  $1.5  million  in 
pesos  obtained  through  a  title  I  sale  to  the 
Philippine  Islands.  Additional  support  will 
be  provided  from  appropriated  dollars  (up 
to  25  percent)  if  required. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  junior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  IMr.  Humphrey]  has  on  several  oc¬ 
casions  expressed  a  special  interest  in 
barter  programs.  I  understand  that  he 
has  introduced  an  amendment  included 
in  the  committee  bill  which  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  barter  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  critical  and 
scarce  materials  needed  in  the  United 
States.  These  barter  transactions  would 
be  limited  to  $500  million  annually  and 
would  be  especially  directed  toward  ac¬ 
quiring  materials  which  entail  minimum 
loss  due  to  deterioration  and  low-storage 
charges.  This  certainly  appears  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  toward  assur¬ 
ing  an  available  supply  of  scarce  mate¬ 
rials  which  cannot  be  adequately  pro¬ 
duced  domestically.  To  me  it  makes 
sense  to  use  our  present  agricultural  sur¬ 
plus  to  obtain  the  materials  that  we  may 
need  for  an  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  like  to  re¬ 
affirm  my  special  support  for  using  for¬ 
eign  currencies  for  market-development 
projects.  Under  existing  agreements, 
about  $43  million  in  currencies  have 
been  allocated  for  foreign  agricultural 
market  development.  To  date,  more 
than  $9  million  is  being  obligated  for 
approved  projects  in  cooperation  with 
private  trade  organizations  that  have 
contributed  almost  $3  million,  I  un¬ 
derstand  that  cotton -promotion  projects 
have  been  undertaken  in  21  countries 
and  have  contributed  to  the  free  move¬ 
ment  of  cotton  overseas  and  are  expected 
to  continue  to  create  a  foreign  demand 
for  American  cotton.  This  program  is  a 
move  in  the  right  direction  and  will  be 
of  lasting  benefit  in  building  strong  mar- 
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kets  for  all  United  States  agrlci  Itural 
commodities  in  the  years  to  come.  I 
hope  that  greater  emphasis  will  be  given 
to  expanding  the  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  for  this  purpose.  \ 

Mr.  President,  looking  ahead  I  strong¬ 
ly  believe  that  title  I  and  title  III  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  and  Development 
Act  combined  with  sound  loans  should 
systematically  replace  our  foreign-aid 
programs.  A  great  part  of  our  huge  cash 
outlay  under  the  foreign-aid  programs 
can  and  should  "be  channeled  more  ef¬ 
fectively  through  this  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  been  trying 
to  get  the  floor  since  about  sunrise. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  still 
have  the  floor.  I  think  I  was  recognized 
some  time  ago. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  I  was  recog¬ 
nized. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott], 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  have  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  remember  yielding  the  floor,  but  it  is 
all  right. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  long  enough 
for  him  to  reply  to  a  question  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  will  be  so  kind  as  to  answer 
2  or  3  questions,  I  would  appreciate  his 
courtesy.  I  have  been  trying  to  get  the 
floor  for  some  time.  I  realize  that  the 
colloquy  has  been  long  and  involved.  I 
attempted  to  get  the  floor  before  the 
Senator  from  Florida  brought  up  the 
question  of  strategic  materials. 

As  my  first  questions  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
can  give  us,  since  I  find  nothing  in  the 
report  about  it,  information  as  to  the 
amounts  of  metals  such  as  copper,  tung¬ 
sten,  lead,  zinc,  and  fluorspar,  which 
have  been  imported  into  the  country  in 
the  last  year  under  this  act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  do  not  have 
the  information  available.  It  may  be 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  l Mr.  Humphrey]  has  that  in¬ 
formation.  He  held  hearings  last  year 
on  the  subject,  as  I  stated. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wonder  if  we  could 
have  that  information  supplied  for  the 
Record. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  shall  see  if  the  in¬ 
formation  can  be  obtained. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Those  of  us  who  come 
from  mountain  States  in  which  ore  pro¬ 
duction  is  of  great  significance  are  very 
much  worried  about  this  matter.  Am  I 
correct  in  assuming  that  under  the  fifth 
provision  contained  in  the  report,  on  the 
first  page,  metals  such  as  tungsten,  lead, 
zinc,  copper — nonferrous  materials — 
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could  come  into  this  country,  under  the 
barter  program,  duty  free? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  are  in  short 
supply  and  we  need  them,  and  they  are 
not  domestically  produced,  yes.  In  do¬ 
ing  that,  I  presume  the  administrator  of 
the  program  would  certainly  survey  the 
amount  we  have  on  hand  of  any  of  those 
materials.  I  would  give  him  credit  for 
doing  that.  If  there  is  on  hand  in  the 
stockpile  a  supply  of  tungsten  or  any 
other  metal  which  we  do  not  produce, 
and  of  which  we  have  a  10-  or  15-year 
supply,  I  presume  the  administrator 
would  not  let  any  more  of  the  material 
be  imported. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  us  take  the  case  of 
tungsten. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  that  we 
have  a  10-year  supply  of  that  material. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  My  understanding  is 
we  have  a  five-year  supply. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thought  it  was  a 
10-year  supply. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  in  the  case  of  lead 
and  zinc,  as  well  as  of  tungsten,  we  are 
capable  of  producing  those  metals  in 
this  country.  I  am  sure  we  can  produce 
all  the  tungsten  we  need,  but  in  the  case 
of  lead  and  zinc  we  can  produce  far  in 
excess  of  what  we  can  market.  Is  not 
the  effect  of  the  barter  provision  to  de¬ 
press  the  price  of  those  metals? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  we  produced  our 
domestic  requirements  we  could  not 
barter  for  the  minerals  the  Senator  has 
made  reference  to.  In  other  words,  sec¬ 
tion  303,  on  page  3  of  the  bill,  states 
specifically  that  the  Secretary  can  bar¬ 
ter  materials  of  which  the  United  States 
does  not  domestically  produce  its  re¬ 
quirements. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  see  that  requirement. 
But  in  the  case  of  any  mineral  of  which 
we  do  not  produce  all  our  requirements, 
the  Secretary  could  still  barter  for  those 
materials  and  import  them  into  this 
country,  tariff-  or  duty-free,  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  mineral  producers  of  this 
country.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  would  that  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  present  manner  in  which 
we  obtain  materials  that  are  not  do¬ 
mestically  produced  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  meet  our  demands?  In  other 
words,  how  would  there  be  any  addi¬ 
tional  competition  under  the  program? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  On  page  3,  line  8,  it  is 
stated : 

Materials  of  which  the  United  States  does 
not  produce  its  requirements  and  which  en¬ 
tail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  How  do  we  obtain 
our  supply  of  materials  of  which  we  do 
not  produce  a  sufficient  quantity?  We 
buy  them. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  We  buy  them  offshore. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  we  do  not  import 
them  into  the  country  duty  free.  That 
is  the  point. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  minerals  which 
are  in  our  stockpile  have  come  into  this 
country  in  that  manner.  The  minerals 
that  would  come  into  the  country  under 
the  pending  bill  would  likewise  go  into 
the  stockpile.  The  law  in  that  respect 
has  not  been  changed  at  all,  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  realize  the  law  may 
not  have  been  changed,  but  this  is  one  of 
the  practices  which  has  been  acting  as 
a  depressant  to  domestic  mineral  pro¬ 
ducers.  For  instance,  under  Public  Law 
480,  a  fluospar  mine  was  put  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  Mexico,  in  competition  with  fluor¬ 
spar  mines  in  this  country.  While  the 
producers  in  this  country  can  produce 
our  needs  of  that  mineral,  fluorspar  from 
the  mine  in  Mexico  was  imported  in  com¬ 
petition  with  that  produced  in  our  own 
country. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  could  point  out  to 
my  friend  from  Colorado  any  number  of 
industries  which  were  established  with 
his  money  and  with  my  money,  not  under 
Public  Law  480,  but  as  a  result  of  cash 
we,  in  part,  furnished.  Take,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  automobile  plant  rehabilitated 
by  foreign-aid  funds  in  France.  We 
spent  millions  of  dollars  to  revitalize  that 
plant.  It  belonged  to  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  time.  The  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  since  sold  it.  The  Sen¬ 
ator’s  money  and  my  money  was  used 
to  put  the  factory  back  on  its  feet.  To¬ 
day  that  factory  is  shipping  carloads  of 
automobiles  in  competition  with  those 
produced  in  Michigan. 

This  result  is  not  peculiar  to  Public 
Law  480.  I  could  point  out  any  number 
of  instances  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  point 
out  a  reference? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  would  be  very  helpful  if  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  could 
refer  to  the  hearings.  I  know  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  a  very  busy  man,  and  we  all  do 
not  have  time  to  go  through  600  pages  of 
hearings. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
refer  the  Senator  to  page  575  of  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  a 
series  of  speeches.  I  yielded  so  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  might  make  an 
inquiry  or  two  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana.  I  hope  I  will  have  a  chance 
to  offer  my  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
yield  the  floor  and  later  try  to  procure 
the  information  I  desire  in  a  different 
way. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President^  I  call  up 
amendment  3-17-58-B,  on  behalf  of  my¬ 
self  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Martin],  and  ask  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hoblitzell  in  the  chair).  The  amend¬ 
ment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  all  of 
sections  5  and  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin]. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  some  good  arguments  made 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  this  after- 
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noon;  and,  therefore,  I  am  not  disposed 
to  take  much  time  of  the  Senate.  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  agreed  as  to  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  continuing  Public  Law  480, 
which  has  performed  outstanding  service 
for  us  not  only  with  regard  to  agricul¬ 
ture  but  with  regard  to  other  segments 
of  our  economy  as  well. 

I  voted  to  report  the  bill  from  the  com¬ 
mittee,  as  did  all  the  other  members  of 
the  committee,  but  I  reserved  the  right 
to  oppose  on  the  floor  the  provisions  re¬ 
lating  to  barter,  because  I  felt  they  were 
altogether  too  broad  and  would  perhaps 
lead  us  into  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Therefore,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Martin]  and  I  have  offered  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  is  now  the  pending  question. 

Public  Law  480  has  accomplished  a 
great  deal  of  good.  It  has  helped  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  our  surplus  commodities.  It  has 
helped  to  pay  the  cost  of  mutual  aid  and 
other  programs.  It  has  helped  to  relieve 
famine  and  want  in  many  of  the  poorer 
countries  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  speak  on  the 
provision  of  the  pending  bill  which  would 
change  the  existing  law  relating  to  bar¬ 
ter  transactions.  The  amendment  has 
been  offered,  in  an  endeavor  to  strike  out 
sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill,  because  of 
the  proposed  change  in  existing  law. 

The  greatest  objection  to  sections  5 
and  6  is  that  they  open  up  barter  con¬ 
tracts  so  as  to  replace  dollar  sales.  The 
agricultural  commodities  owned  by  this 
Government  are  a  valuable  although  a 
burdensome  asset.  The  pending  bill 
would  in  effect  almost  earmark  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  sales  of  commodities  which 
are  currently  being  sold  for  dollars  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  materials,  up  to 
$500  million  a  year.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  be  operating  a  price- 
support  program  for  metals  and  minerals 
produced  all  over  the  world.  However, 
our  down  domestic  mining  interests  could 
not  participate,  and  any  temporary 
benefits  to  them  would  be  more  than  off¬ 
set  by  the  encouragement  to  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  productive  capacity  abroad 
and  the  maintenance  of  tremendous 


Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
we  had  a  stockpile  program  for  lead  and 
zinc  a  short  time  ago,  operated  through 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  which 
program  has  been  filled?  The  require¬ 
ments  of  that  stockpile  have  been  filled, 
and  it  has  ceased  to  operate.  We  have 
that  stockpile,  and  we  also  have  the 
stockpile  which  has  been  filled  through 
the  barter  of  agricultural  commodities  in 
years  gone  by.  At  the  present  time, 
therefore,  we  have  two  stockpiles  which 
have  been  filled. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  the  Senator  is 
correct. 

The  weakness  of  the  barter  provisions 
in  the  pending  bill  is  that  under  the 
proposed  changes,  we  do  not  have  to 
barter  for  strategic  materials.  We  can 
barter  for  any  materials  of  which  the 
United  States  does  not  domestically  pro¬ 
duce  its  requirements  and  which  entail 
less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or 
substantially  less  storage  charges. 

Mr.  JENNER.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate,  will  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
enumerate  some  of  the  items  which  might 
be  brought  in  under  the  barter  provi¬ 
sions? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  plan  to  do  that  very 
shortly. 

Mr.  President,  since  many  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  present,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  wish  to  say  something 
about  the  argument  which  has  been 
made  regarding  the  exchange  of  farm 
commodities  for  strategic  metals  or 
other  materials,  to  the  effect  that  wre 
will  save  large  sums  on  storage.  Unless 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  or 
the  agency  which  operates  the  stockpile 
is  willing  to  take  the  materials  for  which 
we  have  bartered,  the  Commodity  Credit 
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stocks  of  metals  in  Government  hands  in  ''  Corporation  will  continue  to  have  to  pay 


dead  storage  in  this  country;  which 
stocks,  if  the  taxpayer  is  ever  to  realize 
anything  on  his  investment,  must  some 
day  be  utilized  in  competition  witfi 
domestic  production. 

In  that  respect,  Mr.  President,  we 
know  how  the  enormous  accumulations 
of  farm  commodities  have  depressed 
prices  for  farm  products  in  this  country. 
Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  enor¬ 
mous  accumulations  of  minerals  taken 
in  barter  would  not  also  depress  the  price 
of  minerals? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Is  the  stockpile  pro¬ 
gram  not  now  nearly  $3  billion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  believe  it  is. 

Mr.  JENNER.  At  least,  a  little  more 
than  $7  billion? 

Mi’.  AIKEN.  I  am  not  a  member  of 
the  committee  which  handles  that  phase 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  but  I  think 
it  is  an  enormous  figure.  If  we  stockpile 
more  than  we  need,  it  is  bound  to  have 
an  effect  on  the  prices  of  those  commodi¬ 
ties  produced  in  this  country. 


storage  on  them  until  they  are  disposed 
of.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  might  be  obli¬ 
gated  to  pay  storage  on  the  materials  for 
the  next  40  years.  It  is  not  likely  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
would  have  to  pay  storage  on  wheat  or 
corn  for  more  than  4  or  5  years,  because 
those  commodities  would  not  keep  much 
longer  than  that. 

I  also  desire  to  point  out,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  the  commodities  which  will 
be  bartered  for  up  to  the  amount  of  $500 
million  a  year  could  come  into  this  coun¬ 
try  duty  free.  It  seems  to  me  that 
would  affect  revenues.  So  far  as  1  know, 
the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Ways  afid  Means  Committee  of 
the  House  have  not  considered  the  mat¬ 
ter  to  any  degree.  I  believe  the  pro¬ 
posal  should  be  out  of  order  on  that 
ground  alone. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Under  the  previous 
law  did  these  materials  come  in  duty 
free  ? 


tKEN.  I  believe  they  did. 
lENNER.  They  did,  but  they 
were  limited  to  strategic  materials. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  they  were  limited  to 
strategrAnaterials. 

I  believe  other  agencies  of  Govern¬ 
ment  had  to  take  custody  of  those  ma- 
terials  when  they  came  in,  so  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
not  be  obligated  for  storage  for  so  long 
a  time  as  it  would  under  the  pending 
proposal. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  who,  I  believe,  became  the 
father  of  the  stockpile  as  a  Member  of 
the  blouse  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.'  The  original 
creation  of  the  supplemental  stockpile 
came  about  in  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  offer  the  -amend¬ 
ment  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  which  created  the  supplemen¬ 
tal  stockpile  under  title  I,  “Sales  For 
Foreign  Currencies.”  We  provided  that 
the  strategic  materials — and  that  was  all 
we  had  in  mind  at  the  time — were  to  be 
channeled  into  the  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile  and  were  to  be  frozen  there  as  an  in¬ 
surance  certificate  for  nationaldefense 
use.  They  were  strictly  restricted  to  that 
purpose  and  were  not  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  supplemental  stockpile  except  by  act 
of  Congress. 

The  amendment  which  I  offered  in 
1954  was  very  strictly  limited  to  that 
extent.  It  provided  that  the  materials 
could  not  be  pried  out  by  any  other 
method  than  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

We  thought  that  was  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  domestic  mining  industry,  to 
avoid  a  clash  between  the  mining  indus¬ 
try  and  the  agricultural  interests  in 
marketing  our  surplus  agricultural 
That  was  particularly  guarded  against 
in  the  1954  act. 

Certain  provisions  in  the  pending 
bill — and  that  is  why  I  join  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  in  the  amend¬ 
ment — are  very  shocking  to  me.  They 
do  not  point  in  the  direction  of  national 
defense  at  all.  They  get  away  from  the 
critical  and  strategic  materials  field.  If 
those  provisions  are  to  go  into  the  law,  I 
wish  to  offer  an  amendment  to  protect  . 
the  mining  industry  of  our  own  country 
against  the  possible  prying  out  from  tire  . 
stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical  may 
terials,  without  the  same  safeguards 
which  was  provided  in  the  1954  act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  asked  me  if  I  could 
give  him  a  list  of  the  materials  for 
which  CCC  commodities  could  be  bar¬ 
tered  under  the  pending  bill.  I  cannot 
do  that.  It  would  require  a  great  deal  - 
of  research  work. 

However,  I  should  say  that  any  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  the  United  States  imports 
substantial  quantities  for  our  domestic 
use  would  be  included  in  this  category. 

It  would  certainly  include  items  such  as 
wool,  petroleum,  metals  of  various  kinds, 
copra,  tung  oil,  probably  extra-long- 
staple  cotton,  pulp,  and  paper,  of  which 
we  import  a  great  deal.  I  am  not  sure, 
but  the  category  probably  would  include 
cement.  It  would  include  rubber,  coffee, 
and  a- host  of  other  commodities. 
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The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  vig¬ 
orously  opposing  this  wide-open  barter 
program.  It  points  out  that  since  the 
barter  transactions  would,  for  the  most 
part,  merely  replace  dollar  sales,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inven¬ 
tories  of  agricultural  commodities  would 
not  be  appreciably  reduced,  and  there 
would  be  no  saving  on  storage  costs  or 
deterioration  losses. 

As  there  would  be  no  appreciable  re¬ 
duction  in  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  agricultural  inventories,  there  could 
be  not  benefit  to  farmers  under  any  agri¬ 
cultural  program  likely  to  be  in  effect. 

The  legislation  would,  however,  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  international  dia¬ 
mond  cartel,  and  to  other  mining  inter¬ 
ests  all  over  the  world,  except  in  the 
United  States.  The  only  group  in  the 
United  States  which  would  receive  sub¬ 
stantial  benefits  from  the  proposed  legis¬ 
lation^  would  be  those  few  corporations 
which  customarily  engage  in  importa¬ 
tion  and  exportation  of  materials 
and  commodities.  International  traders 
would  gain  what  our  domestic  taxpayers 
and  domestic  mining  interests  and  other 
domestic  producers  might  lose. 

If  we  have  $500  million  a  year  to 
spend,  we  should  find  some  place  for  it 
which  will  benefit  Arnerican  labor  and 
American  farmers,  and  not  let  it  be  in¬ 
jurious. 

As  I  have  said,  the  State  Department 
strongly  opposes  these  barter  provisions. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  advises 
me  that  it  is  strongly  opposed  to  them 
If  the  amendment  which  I  have  proposed 
is  approved,  the  barter  provisions  of  the 
law  will  remain  as  they  are  now. 

I  believe  the  Department  is  negotiat¬ 
ing,  to  the  extent  of  about  $50  million, 
for  the  barter  of  manganese  and  other 
commodities  on  the  list  which  we  still 
need. 

Mr.  COTTON  and  Mr.  HOLLAND  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  yield}  and  if 
so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  then  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  I  am  about  through.  I 
shall  try  to  be  brief,  as  I  heard  some 
very  good  arguments  for  the  amendment 
this  afternoon  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  sure  other  Senators  will  desire  to 
take  some  time  to  discuss  it. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  My  question  will  be 
'.ery  brief.  If,  under  this  barter  provi¬ 
sion,  commodities  can  be  imported  on 
the  basis  of  the  fact  that  they  are  being 
imported  into  this  country  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  then  even  though  the  reason 
we  are  importing  them  is  that  some  par¬ 
ticular  industry  in  this  country  is  not 
producing  because  it  cannot  compete, 
such  commodities  could  still  be  brought 
in,  could  they  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  would  be 
perfectly  true.  I  have  in  mind  the 
veneer  industry,  w'hich  claims  to  be  in 
trouble  now'  because  of  the  large  imports 
coming  into  this  country. 

Mr.  COTTON.  It  might  be  true  that 
because  we  are  now  importing  finished 


textiles,  they  could  continue  to  be 
brought  in  under  this  provisioh. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true.  The  rea¬ 
son  we  are  not  producing  enough  to 
meet  our  needs  in  some  instances  is  that 
w-e  are  not  even  now  meeting  foreign 
competition. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  wranted  to  make 
that  point  clear",  because  it  is  a  danger¬ 
ous  provision  in  my  opinion.  I  hope  the 
Senator’s  amendment  will  prevail. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  note  with  concern 
not  only  the  matters  which  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
mentioned,  but  also  the  wording  found 
in  lines  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  13  of  page  4  of 
the  bill,  which  I  read  into  the  Record, 
as  follows:  “and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  in  purchasing  such  mate¬ 
rials,  shall  purchase  such  materials  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inven¬ 
tories  to  the  extent  available  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  their  requirements.” 

It  seems  to  me  that  means  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  chose  to  ex¬ 
change  a  surplus  agricultural  commodity 
for  tung  oil,  let  us  say,  and  if  the  Navy, 
the  largest  user  of  tung  oil,  wanted  tung 
oil,  it  would  purchase  its  needs  of  tung 
oil  which  was  imported  duty  free,  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and 
it  would  be  required  to  do  so  under  the 
wording  I  have  just  quoted,  because  the 
w'ords  used  are  “shall  purchase,”  instead 
of  showing  consideration  to /  domestic 
producers.  Is  there  any  justification  for 
that  conclusion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  my  interpretation 
that  the  other  agencies  of  Government 
might  be  required  to  purchase  such  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  rather  than  from  their  normal 
sources  of  supply  in  this  country.  In 
the  case  of  tung  oil,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  wTell  aware  of  what  those 
sources  of  supply  are. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
while  under  the  earlier  law  as  to  stra¬ 
tegic  materials,  such  a  provision  would 
not  have  been  dangerous,  because  we 
are  piling  up  strategic  materials  for  the 
defense  of  the  country,  under  the  word¬ 
ing  of  the  pending  bill  whereby  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  is  encouraged — and 
perhaps  mandated — to  exchange  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  for  any  mate¬ 
rials  of  which  we  do  not  produce  enough 
to  supply  our  own  needs,  other  agencies 
needing  such  materials  would  be  required 
to  buy  them  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  even  though  they  were 
brought  in  duty  free,  and  even  though 
they  came  from  offshore. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  striking  a 
serious  blow,  in  some  instances,  at  the 
agricultural  interests  of  this  country, 
and  at  many  other  industries,  including 
the  mineral  producing  and  petroleum  in¬ 
dustries,  or  we  might  do  so  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  wonder  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  agrees  with  that 
conclusion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  is  very  much  in  favor  of  bartering 
our  surplus  commodities  for  other  com¬ 
modities  when  such  barter  is  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  business  which  would  otherwise 
be  done.  I  feel  that  the  Senator  from 


Florida  has  pointed  out  some  very  real 
pitfalls.  I  think  there  are  others  which 
probably  none  of  us  have  observed  as 
yet.  It  would  be  much  safer  to  remain 
under  the  present  law  than  to  embark 
on  some  new  venture  which,  to  all  ap¬ 
pearances,  might  lead  us  into  some  very 
devious  w'ays,  and  probably  upset  the 
normal  channels  of  trade,  even  in  places 
where  wre  do  not  a?  yet  suspect  it  would. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  that  ex¬ 
pression. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  and  Mr.  JENNER 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield;  and  if  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  considerable  interest 
to  what  I  am  sure  are  very  legitimate 
concerns  of  my  colleagues  about  the 
language  of  this  provision.  Perhaps 
some  improvements  could  be  made,  but 

1  should  like  to  say  most  respectfully 
that  the  word  “materials”  to  which  the 
Senators  seem  to  be  taking  such  excep¬ 
tion,  was  used  in  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956,  which  was  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Section  206  (a)  of  that  act 
provides: 

Materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or 
exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  or  pro¬ 
ducts,  unless  acquired  for  the  national 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  stra¬ 
tegic  and  critical  material  stockpiling  act 
*  *  *  shall  be  transferred  to  the  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile  established  by  section  104 
(b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop meht 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  . 

Therefore  the  word  “materials”  has 
been  a  part  of  the  law,  and  the  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile  has  been  inclusive  of 
that  word.  Therefore  all  the  fears  that 
have  been  conjured  up  in  an  effort  to 
distort  the  meaning  of  the  amendment 
should  have  been  brought  up  for  the  past 

2  years. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  I  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  and  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  VeTmont,  as 
well  as  the  attention  of  all  other  Sena¬ 
tors  interested  in  the  subject  under 
discussion? 

We  had  planned  to  continue  in 
session  until  about  6  o’clock  this  evening. 
I  would  hope  there  would  be  no  rollcalls 
after  that  hour.  I  wonder  if  it  is  agree¬ 
able  to  thg  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  if  we  Continue  to  discuss  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  as  long  as  it  is  desired  to  discuss 
it,  say  until  6  or  6:30  or  7  o’clock  this 
evening,  but  that  no  votes  be  taken, 
until  tomorrow,  so  that  Senators  who 
have  been  standing  by  may  know. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  may  wre 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered  on  the 
bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JENNER.  On  the  amendment.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  bill. 
This  involves  $3  '/2  billion.  I  believe  we 
should  have  the  yeas  and  nays  ordered 
on  the  bill.  I  so  request. 

The  yeas  and  nays  wrere  ordered. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  should 
like  to  work  out  an  arangement  which 
will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  in¬ 
volved.  Is  what  I  have  suggested  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  how  much 
more  speaking  there  is  to  be  on  the  bill. 
I  think  it  would  be  agreeable.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  get  a  quorum  after  6  o’clock 
this  evening.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
Senators  may  wish  to  speak  after  that 
time.  I  should  like  to  get  a  vote  on  the 
bill  as  early  as  possible  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  I  will  coop¬ 
erate  with  the  Senator  completely  on 
getting  a  vote  on  the  bill  tomorrow.  I 
do  not  believe  we  would  be  able  to  get 
it  until  a  late  hour  this  evening.  Our 
schedule  is  such  that  we  do  not  have  to 
have  a  vote  on  it  today.  If  it  is  agree¬ 
able  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  and 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  we  will 
plan  to  start  voting  as  early  as  possible 
tomorrow.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  have  any  suggestion? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  speakers,  but  I  cannot  say 
positively,  bceause  there  may  be  speakers 
on  both  sides  of  the  question  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Then  I  shall 
announce  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate,  so  far  as  it  is  posible  to  control 
the  situation,  there  will  be  no  rollcalls 
this  evening. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Did  not  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  yield  the 
floor,  Mr.  President.  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  announcement. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  a  par¬ 
liamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Did  not  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  have  the  floor? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  was  speaking  when 
I  interrupted  him. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  thought  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  had  the  floor. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  I  had  it,  but 
I  do  not  know  that  I  cared  to  hold  it. 
If  I  had  it,  I  yielded  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  shall  not  take 
much  time  of  the  Senate.  I  merely 
wished  to  correct  the  Record - 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  ask  for  the  reg¬ 
ular  order,  Mr.  President.  Who  has  the 
floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  refers  to  the  transfer  of 
bartered  materials  to  the  supplemental 
stockpile.  It  reads: 

Materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or 
exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  of 
products,  unless  acquired  for  the  national 
stockpile  established  pursuant  to  the  Stra¬ 
tegic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpiling  Act 


*  •  *  or  for  other  purposes  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  estab¬ 
lished  by  section  104  (b)  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954. 

Section  206  (b)  reads: 

Materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  barter  or 
exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
products  may  be  entered,  or  withdrawn  from 
warehouse,  free  of  duty. 

The  words  “free  of  duty”  have  been 
on  the  books  for  2  years.  It  is  only  free 
of  duty  from  this  point  of  view:  It  is  a 
governmental  agency  which  acquires  the 
materials,  and 'thereby  it  results  in  a 
saving  to  the  governmental  agency.  It 
does  not,  however,  mean  that  the  gov¬ 
ernmental  agency  passes  the  duty  on  to 
the  contractor.  They  reduce  the  price 
paid  him  by  the  amount  of  the  duty. 

I  add  that  the  fears  which  were  al¬ 
luded  to  a  moment  ago,  relating  to  the 
directive  in  the  law  which  require  the 
other  agencies  of  government  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  acquiring  these  materials  for 
their  use,  is  the  very  language  in  the 
present  law  under  which  we  have  been 
operating,  and  under  which  we  have  not 
been  injuring  the  American  economy  in 
any  way. 

I  would  refer  my  friendly  critics  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  to  page  575 
of  the  testimony  shown  in  the  volume 
entitled  “Policies  and  Operations  under 
Public  Law  480,”  and  the  statement 
therein  of  the  Hon.  Hatfield  Chilson, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  pre¬ 
sented  by  Spencer  S.  Shannon,  Director, 
Office  of  Minerals  Mobilization,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior.  It  states  his  view 
very  clearly  in  this  one  sentence.  “It 
is  clear  that  this  program  can  be  of 
great  assistance  to  these  industries.” 
That  refers  to  the  minerals  industries 
and  the  mining  industries  because  tak¬ 
ing  minerals  for  the  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile  provides  an  opportunity  for  mining 
and  mineral  activities  to  receive  prices 
which  are  profitable,  and  because  work 
markets  have  been  stabilized  and  which 
should  not  be  turned  down. 

TRADING  SURPLUS  GRAIN  FOR  MINERALS  MEANS 

REMAKING  INDUSTRIAL  MAP  OF  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  to  the  distinguished  Senator  that 
his  reasoning  may  not  include  the  whole 
story.  The  ruling  was  clear  during 
World  War  II — the  early  forties — that 
the  Government  does  not  pay  the  duty 
or  tariff.  It  is  a  long-standing  practice. 

However,  if  the  duty  were  paid  it 
would  just  be  out  of  one  pockety  and  into 
the  other — and  would  be  less  confusing 
than  the  present  practice. 

The  mines  have  been  shut  down  or 
much  reduced  in  production  by  our  trade 
practices:  therefore,  when  the  bill  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  grain  be  traded  for  any 
material  which  is  not  produced  in  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  for  domestic  use  it  means 
the  mining  industry  can  be  down  in¬ 
definitely  through  cheap  imports. 

The  zinc,  lead,  tungsten,  mercury,  and 
many  other  mines  are  down — copper  is 
much  reduced  in  production — all  due  to 


cheap  labor-produced  foreign  imports. 
So  under  this  act  as  now  written,  they 
could  be  kept  closed  through  trading 
surplus  grain  for  such  products.  Under 
that  policy  the  mines  would  never  open 
again. 

It  would  remake  the  industrial  map  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  want  to 
argue  the  basic  philosophy  involved 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  because 
he  has  a  very  strong  point  of  view  and 
is  a  man  of  very  deep  convictions  on 
this  subject.  He  has  done  great  work 
in  behalf  of  the  productivity  of  our 
mines  and  their  solvency  as  a  part  of 
the  economy  of  our  country.  I  am  only 
saying  to  the  Senator  regarding  the 
argument  that  has  been  made  before, 
that  we  are  not  changing  the  law - 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Senator  is  not 
changing  the  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Whether  the  law 
is  good  or  bad,  the  duty-free  provision 
has  been  in  the  law  right  along.  We  are 
not  talking  about  disposing  of  these 
goods  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade 
in  the  American  market. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  Government  has 
imported  goods  free  of  duty  since  early 
in  World  War  n. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
say  to  the  Senator  that  as  the  Senator 
knows,  I  have  been  very  sympathetic  in 
terms  of  his  efforts  to  give  some  legiti¬ 
mate  protection  to  our  mines  and  min¬ 
eral  interests  of  our  country. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  commend  him 
for  all  he  has  done.  I  remember  that 
hearings  were  held  when  very  few  per¬ 
sons  paid  much  attention  to  them. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  reports  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  are  still  available 
and  show  conclusively  that  we  do  not 
need  to  secure  any  of  such  material  from 
across  a  major  ocean.  I  appreciate  the 
assistance  of  the  Senator. 

To  clarify  our  discussion  on  duty-free 
products  imported  by  the  Government, 
it  was  ruled  during  World  War  I  that 
whenever  material  was  brought  in  by 
the  Government  for  Government  use,  the 
duty  need  not  be  paid.  That  was  argued 
at  some  length  at  the  time.  It  would 
be  much  more  simple  and  just  one  pocket 
into  another  if  the  Government  paid  the 
duty.  But  we  never  got  that  point  across. 

So  far  as  the  duty  or  tariff  is  con¬ 
cerned,  there  is  no  change  here.  The 
danger,  however,  is  that  the  products 
will  be  brought  in  through  such  trades, 
and  productions  of  such  materials  in 
the  United  States  be  further  reduced. 

The  whole  foreign  trade  policy  is 
pointed  to  reduce  domestic  production 
through  the  President’s  authority  under 
the  1934  Trade  Agreement  Act — to  trade 
any  industry  to  further  his  foreign 
policy. 

The  duty  or  tariff  as  rearranged  under 
that  act — so-called  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act — bears  no  relation  to  the  difference 
in  cost  of  production  here  and  abroad. 

That  is  the  chief  danger  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Everyone  recognizes 
the  good  and  patriotic  motives  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  is  questioning  them.  Certainly 
I  am  not.  but  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  statement  he  just  made  was  too 
broad. 

If  the  Senator  will  look  at  page  20  of  the 
committee  report,  he  will  find  that  the 
present  provision  of  existing  law  is  not 
nearly  so  broad  as  the  one  he  is  pro¬ 
posing.  I  quote  the  existing  law: 

Strategic  materials  so  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  assets  of  the  Corporation  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  in  purchasing 
strategic  materials,  shall  purchase  such  ma¬ 
terials  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
inventories  to  the  extent  available  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  their  requirements. 

The  wording  of  the  present  act  is 
broadened  in  that  instead  of  “strategic 
materials’’  the  wording  proposed  is  “ma¬ 
terials.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  says  “materials.” 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  SenatortTrom 
Minnesota  and  the  committee  have  in¬ 
serted  in  the  bill  “materials”  for  “stra¬ 
tegic  materials”  in  every  place,  so  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  reads : 

Materials  so  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  considered  as 
assets  of  the  Corporation  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Government,  in  purchasing  such  ma¬ 
terials,  shall  purchase  such  materials  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories 
to  the  extent  available  in  fulfillment  of  their 
requirements. 

•  9  ' 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
If  the  Senator  from  Florida  will  permit 
me  to  make  this  addition,  when  one 
takes  section  206  (a)  cf  the  Agricultural/ 
Act  of  1956,  which  applies  to  Public  Lawf 
480,  he  will  s^e  that  in  1956  the  act  wad 
amended  to  include  strategic  and  otheA 
materials. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand;  but 
the  provision  for  the  purchase  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  by  other  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  confined  entirely,  under  the 
last  enactment,  the  law  now  existing,  to 
strategic  materials.  Other  materials 
were  not  included.  It  is  that  to  which 
I  am  inviting  the  Senator’s  attention,  in 
the  wording  I  have  just  read  into  the 
Record.  ~ 

If  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will 
read  from  line  4  to  line  12,  inclusive,  in 
the  top  paragraph  on  page  20  of  the  re¬ 
port,  which  is  the  compilation  of  the  old 
wording  and  the  new  wording  of  section 
303,  he  will  see  that  the  point  I  have 
made  is  correct. 

In  other  words,  the  change  now  pro¬ 
posed  would  not  only  permit  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  materials  generally,  whenever 
w-e  do  not  produce  in  this  country  all  of 
such  material  we  need,  but  would  allow 
them  all  to  be  sold  duty-free  to  the  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  and  would 
make  it  the  duty  of  the  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  to  purchase  them  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  so  far  as 
the  volume  accumulated  would  permit. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  com¬ 
pletely  different  provision  from  that 
which  is  in  the  present  law,  which  con¬ 
fines  the  purchases  entirely  to  strategic 
materials. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  great  re¬ 
spect  for  the  Senator’s  viewpoint.  But 
it  is  my  recollection  that  when  we  ex¬ 
amine  the  act  of  1956,  which  was 
amended  to  include  strategic  and  other 
materials,  the  reference  is  to  strategic 
materials  that  shall  be  acquired  under 
the  National  Stockpile  Act.  All  these 
materials  shall  be  available  forl.he  sup¬ 
plemental  stockpile,  provided  under  sec¬ 
tion  104  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

I  think  the  Senator  will  find  that  the 
words  “other  materials”  are  broadening 
in  terms  of  the  ability  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  barter.  He  could  bar¬ 
ter  for  more  than  simply  strategic  ma¬ 
terials.  He  could  also  barter  for  other 
materials,  and  those  materials  would  be 
available  for  the  departments  that  were 
working  with  the  Secretary  in  the  acqui¬ 
sition. 

r  Mr.  HOLLAND.  If  the  Senator  will 
read  subsection  (b)  of  section  206,  as 
printed  on  page  20  of  the  report^  he  will 
find  that  the  duty-free  provision  under 
the  existing  law  applies  only  to  strategic 
materials,  whereas  the  Senator  proposes 
to  apply  that  provision  to  all  materials. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct; 
not  to  all  materials,  but  to  all  materials 
bartered  for'  and  which  go  into  the  sup¬ 
plemental  stockpile. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  All  'materials  bar¬ 
tered  for. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  are  the  same 
materials  as  were  made  available  under 
section  206,  including  strategic  and 
other  materials. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  under  existing 
law,  the  duty  provision  does  not  apply 
to  materials  other  than  strategic  ma¬ 
terials. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  accept  an 
amendment  on  that  point. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  provision,  I 
think,  is  good,  whereas  the  bill  as  re¬ 
ported  very  clearly  applies  the  duty-free 
provision  to  all  materials,  whether 
strategic  or  not. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  can  draw  that  conclusion  at  all. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Let  me  quote  for  the 
Record  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
law.  Section  206  (6)  reads  as  follows: 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  do  not  amend 
section  206  <a)  of  the  law. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Section  206  (a)  of 
the  law  is  amended  by  the  wording  of 
the  committee  bill.  Section  206  (b)  is 
also  amended.  Section  206  (b)  in  the 
present  law  reads  as  follows: 

(b)  Strategic  materials  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit 'Corporation  as  a  result  of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  or  products  may  be  entered,  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  warehouse,  free  of  duty. 

The  pending  measure  provides  an 
amendment  to  section  206  Cb),  so  as  to 

fnnlrp  if  van 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena¬ 
tor  for  his  correction. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  not  to  be 
blamed,  and  I  am  not  blaming  him;  I 


am  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
think  the  committee  bill,  as  reported, 
goes  much  further  than  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would  want  to  go — cer¬ 
tainly  much  further  than  the  Senator 
from  Florida  would  want  to  go.  I  am 
trying  to  be  constructive  in  my  sugges¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  felt  amendments 
were  needed  to  this  section  of  the  bill. 
I  do  not  say  they  are  not.  But  I  do  not 
agree  with  the  position  taken  by  the  De¬ 
partment,  in  which  they  were,  on  the 
one  hand,  running  footloose,  and  fancy 
/ree,  but  now  are  embedded  in  concrete. 
We  are  attempting  to  jar  the  Depart¬ 
ment  loose  from  a  fixed  position  of  com¬ 
plete  inertia.  The  Department  is  refus¬ 
ing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  of  the  law.  They  are  refusing  to 
barter.  They  are  refusing  to  barter  at 
the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States;  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers; 
at  the  expense  of  agriculture. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
simply  refusing  to  move,  and  their  rea¬ 
son  for  refusing  to  move  is  that  they  are 
afraid  of  what  happened  prior  to  May 
28.  Mr.  Berger  knows  I  am  telling  the 
truth. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  entering 
into  any  disputes  or  contentions  be¬ 
tween  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and 
Mr.  Berger,  whom  I  do  not  happen  to 
know. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  simply  calling 
the  Senator’s  attention  to  a  fact  which 
he  has  now  conceded;  namely,  that  the 
proposed  \aw  as  drafted  goes  very  much 
further  than  we  could  afford  to  go.  I 
hope  a  further  amendment  will  be  sug¬ 
gested  to  clarify  this  point.  I  shall  not 
support  this  section  of  the  bill  as  now 
drawn.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  would,  either. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor’s  point  is  worthy  of  our  considera¬ 
tion  and  of  adjustment,  if  such  can  be 
done  tomorrow. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  the  defense 
which  is  offered  for  the  status  quo  is 
indefensible.  The  defense  which  is  be¬ 
ing  made  of  the  existing  provisions  for 
barter  is  a  defense  of  surpluses.  The 
very  same  Department  of  Agriculture 
that  complains  about  its  surpluses  and 
refuses  to  liquidate  them  complains 
about  the  cost  of  storing  surpluses  and 
refuses  to  sell  them.  The  very  same  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  that  misused 
the  barter  program  prior  to  May  28  now 
refuses  to  use  the  program  at  all.  That 
is  the  record.  Those  who  will  study  the 
hearings  will  find  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  cannot  justify  its  un¬ 
willingness  to  move. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  fur¬ 
ther? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President - - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  ask  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Indiana  to  yield,  in 
order  that  I  may  make  a  further  com¬ 
ment,  if  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
be  so  kind. 
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Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  I  have  the  floor,  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  favors  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  barter,  and  has  tried  his  best 
to  help  with  the  wording  of  the  bill,  so 
as  to  make  it  sound.  But  the  Senator 
from  Florida  does  not  favor  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  barter  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
more  difficulties  for  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  which  are  not  now 
in  surplus  supply,  by  the  exchange  of 
agricultural  commodities,  nor  is  he  in 
favor  of  creating  greater  difficulties  for 
other  industries  in  the  United  States 
generally — not  industries  producing  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities — by  the  unwise  use 
of  barter.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  we 
have  engaged  in  this  colloquy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
say  most  respectfully  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  that  he  has  been  very  helpful. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  majority  of 
the  committee  could  well  accept  the  sug¬ 
gestions  the  Senator  has  advanced,  in 
terms  of  including  the  words  “strategic 
and  other  materials,”  rather  than  only 
the  words  “other  materials,”  in  both  sub¬ 
section  (a)  of  section  206  and  subsection 
(b)  of  section  206.  I  would  be  more  than 
happy  to  join  the  Senator  in  such  a  pro¬ 
posal. 

MORE  BILLIONS  FOR  FOREIGN  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  the  ob¬ 
jection  I  raised  when  Senate  bill  3039, 
for  the  disposal  abroad  of  agricultural 
surpluses,  was  reached  during  the  call  of 
the  calendar,  was  made  because  the  bill 
would  add  $2  billion  to  the  liabilities 
against  the  credit  of  our  Government. 

Now  Senate  bill  3039  has  been  replaced 
by  Senate  bill  3420,  which  is  even  more 
far-reaching. 

The  authority  of  the  Commodity  Cre¬ 
dit  Corporation  to  engage  in  interna¬ 
tional  transactions  in  farm  products  will 1 
be  increased,  by  the  new  proposal,  to 
$3.5  billions,  or  nearly  double  the  amount 
under  the  earlier  bill. 

No  new  hearings  have  been  printed. 

The  new  bill  would  permit  counter¬ 
part  funds,  which  foreign  countries  pay 
for  these  farm  products — and  we  have 
been  referring  to  only  a  few  specified 
items — to  be  used  for  new  kinds  of  in¬ 
ternational  activity — for  more  State - 
sponsored  travel  by  agricultural,  labor, 
press,  and  civic  leaders,  and  also  for 
American  Government  support  of  for¬ 
eign  schools,  colleges,  and  universities. 

I  believe  the  Senate  will  wish  to  dis¬ 
cuss  thoroughly  some  important  ques¬ 
tions  which  are  raised  by  this  bill. 

First.  For  instance,  do  we  need  to  in¬ 
crease  by  $3.5  billions  the  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  for  giving  away  to  foreign  countries 
our  agricultural  surpluses? 

Second.  Should  we  add  more  billions 
of  dollars  to  American  Government 
transactions  in  the  currency  of  friendly 
sovereign  nations? 

Third.  Do  we  need  to  increase  both 
spending  and  currency  operations  for 
2  full  years  after  June  1958,  including 
the  first  year  of  a  not-yet  elected  Con¬ 
gress? 

Any  bill  which  increases  the  charges 
against  the  credit  of  the  United  States — 
and  that  is  what  this  bill  would  do — by 


$3.5  billions  at  this  time'  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  long  and  searching  study  by  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  President,  sometimes  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  the  Congress  has 
gone  crazy  on  this  spending  business. 

This  is  a  companion  bill  to  S.  3149, 
which  would  increase  the  borrowing  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  by 
$2  billion,  at  a  time  when  that  bank  is 
reinvesting  counterpart  funds  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  transac¬ 
tions  in  development  aid  for  private 
enterprise  in  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  President,  Senate  bill  3149  is  ready 
and  I  understand  it  will  be  brought  up 
in  the  Senate  immediately  after  the 
pending  bill  is  disposed  of. 

Senate  bill  3039  provided  for  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $500  million  in  funds  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  an  increase  of 
$1.5  billion  in  the  funds  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959. 

The  new  bill  would  add  an  authoriza¬ 
tion  for  another  $1.5  billion  for  the  fiscal 
year  1960. 

No  one  knows  what  may  be  our  needs 
and  resources  in  1960. 

Secretary  Benson  apparently  prefers 
that  funds  be  extended  for  1  year  only. 

He  said — as  appears  on  page  1 1  of  the 
Senate  committee  report  on  Senate  bill 
3039 — that  the  surplus  disposal  program 
was  meant  to  be  temporary. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  all  the  for¬ 
eign  programs,  and  all  the  foreign-aid 
programs  commenced  as  “temporary.” 
I  remember  when,  several  years  ago,  the 
Marshall  plan  was  begun.  It  was  said 
to  be  a  plan  for  temporary  aid,  to  help 
war-ravaged  Europe  to  get  off  its  knees 
and  become  able  to  walk  again.  But  once 
these  things  are  begun,  they  never  end. 

In  this  instance  we  find  that  a  bill 
which  was  on  the  calendar  was  returned 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry;  and,  without  having  printed 
hearings,  a  provision  for  the  spending 
of  another  $1.5  billion  was  added. 

We  find  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  also  stated: 

This  program  must  not  he  allowed  to  be¬ 
come  a  device  for  postponing  needed  price 
support  and  production  adjustments.  In 
some  instances,  the  movement  of  basic  com¬ 
modities,  under  Public  Law  480,  results, 
under  the  current  escalator  provisions  of 
legislation,  in  higher  price  supports  than 
would  otherwise  prevail. 

For  example,  on  February  7,  we  announced 
the  price  support  for  cotton  at  81  percent 
of  parity.  There  is  no  question  that  this 
price  support  is  substantially  higher  than 
it  would  have  been  in  the  absence  of  exports 
under  Public  Law  480. 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  cotton 
industry  is  having  difficulties  competitively 
with  synthetics  and  foreign  mills. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  keep  farmers  con¬ 
tinually  under  the  shadow  of  price-depressing 
surpluses. 

The  Secretary  endorsed  an  increase  in 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds,  for 
disposal  of  farm  products  abroad,  but 
only  as  part  of  something  like  the  farm, 
food,  and  fiber  bill — Senate  bill  3049. 

He  wished  to  put  the  emergency  for¬ 
eign  marketing  plan  into  a  framework 
which  would,  as  he  said,  “bring  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  farm  products  into  better  balance 
with  market  demand.” 


Secretary  Benson  merely  restated  this 
preference,  when  asked  for  his  opinion 
on  Senate  bill  3420. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  not 
noticeably  eager  to  have  Congress  grant 
this  extension  of  Public  Law  480  for  so 
long  a  period,  who  is  eager  to  have  it? 

I  shall  limit  myself  to  mentioning  a 
few  facts. 

Of  the  nearly  $4  billion  expended  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  dis- 
poal  of  farm  products  abroad,  nearly 
$1  billion  was  spent  for  wheat  and  flour. 

In  the  7  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1958 
for  which  we  have  reports  by  countries, 
over  one-third  of  this  wheat  and  flour 
went  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
is  supposed  to  be  opposed  to  communism. 
The  United  States  has  been  spending 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  to  fight 
communism.  Yet  in  7  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1958,  one-third  of  the  wheat 
and  flour  under  the  program  we  are  de¬ 
bating  at  this  time  went  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
disposed  of  cotton  worth  almost  half  a 
billion  dollars.  Half  a  billion  dollars,  Mr. 
President.  In  7  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1958,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  cotton 
went  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Yet  the 
United  States  is  supposed  to  be  opposed 
to  communism. 

Why  is  it  that  we  never  hear  anything 
of  this  sort  discussed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate?  Whom  are  we  for,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent?  Are  we  opposed  to  communism? 

We  spend  $40  billion  for  defense,  and 
then  turn  around  and  spend  billions  of 
dollars  to  give  our  enemies  aid  and  com¬ 
fort  in  the  form  of  food  and  fiber? 

The  crop  surpluses  which  were  moved 
by  this  program  did  not  bring  any  re¬ 
turn  to  American  producers,  either  the 
farmers  or  productive  workers  in  indus¬ 
try  and  trade. 

CCC  disposal  abroad  of  farm  surpluses 
made  up  nearly  20  perceht  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  exports  last  year;  but,  in  terms 
of  the  American  people’s  income,  this 
was  gifts  to  other  countries,  not  trade 
repaid  in  goods. 

Payments  are  made  in  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies.  We  are  told  the  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  cannot  pay  in  dollars. 

But  that  means  either  that  the  foreign 
countries  are  subsidizing  wages  above 
what  they  can  afford,  or  we  are  pricing 
ourselves  out  of  the  market  by  a  dozen 
forms  of  governmental  interference  in 
the  pricing  process. 

Now,  obviously  the  simple  thing  to  do 
with  foreign  currencies  is  for  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  sell  them  promptly,  and  get  the 
United  States  Government  out  of  this 
dubious  business. 

Instead,  we  are  realloting  these  funds 
to  35  countries,  in  what  is  virtually  sup¬ 
plemental  foreign  aid. 

None  of  the  money  comes  back  to  off¬ 
set  current  spending,  or  reduce  our 
debt. 

I  do  not  need  to  go  into  that  subject 
tonight,  because  we  all  know  where  our 
spending  is  going  and  where  our  debt  is 
going. 

Foreign  aid  from  this  fund  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  limits  so  carefully  worked  out 
by  Congress  in  foreign  aid  legislation. 
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Agreements  have  been  signed,  so  far, 
for  the  reallotment  of  $2.5  billions  of  the 
total  paid  for  our  farm  products. 

The  Senate  report  on  S.  3039  states: 

About  60  percent  of  the  total  will  be  used 
for  economic  development  purposes  in  im¬ 
porting  countries,  about  10  percent  will  be 
used  to  support  the  defense  forces  of  our 
allies,  and  the  remaining  30  percent  is 
planned  for  meeting  United  States  expenses 
overseas,  and  expanding  certain  United  States 
programs. 

The  quotation  is  from  the  report. 

Let  us  look  again. 

Economic  development  is  a  vague,  in¬ 
teresting,  mysterous  program,  which 
keeps  growing  all  the  time. 

As  emergency  economic  aid  in  Europe 
is  virtually  finished,  and  hard  military 
aid  to  anti-Communist  nations  is  shrink¬ 
ing,  we  could  be  nearing  the  end  of  much 
of  this  overseas  spending. 

But  instead  of  cutting  down  our  aid, 
so-called  economic  development  is  tak¬ 
ing  up  the  slack,  and  the  need  for  that 
will  never  come  to  an  end  until  the  bil¬ 
lion  people  in  undeveloped  nations  have 
everything  they  want. 

Defense  support  is  another  name  for 
economic  aid.  The  House  Committee  on 
Legislative  Oversight  has  recently  re¬ 
ported  what  the  General  Accounting  Of¬ 
fice  found  when  it  looked' into  defense 
support.  That  is  a  pretty  word. 

What  is  meant  by  payment  for  United 
States  expenses  overseas? 

How  many  of  these  vast  foreign 
building  programs  are  really  needed  for 
American  purposes,  and  how  many  are 
really  construction  funds  for  a  perma¬ 
nent  foreign  aid  agency? 

How  much  of  the  incessant  travel  by 
our  officials  serves  any  national  purpose? 

The  use  of  counterpart  for  expansion 
in  “certain  United  States  programs”  is 
also  interesting.  This  money  is  to  be 
spent  to  pay  for  two  things.  One  is  to 
expand  “the  educational  exchange  of 
agricultural  leaders,  labor  leaders,  jour¬ 
nalists,  and  civic  leaders.” 

It  is  therefore  a  supplemental  appro¬ 
priation  for  the  exchange  of  persons 
programs  of  the  State  Department. 

Should  Congress  permit  CCC  or  any 
executive  agency  to  enlarge,  by  indirect 
allotments,  programs  now  carried  on  by 
the  State  Department  or  USIS,  without 
direct  congressional  appropriations? 

The  other  educational  purpose  is  giv¬ 
ing  counterpart  funds  for  “schools,  col¬ 
leges,  and  universities  founded  or  spon¬ 
sored  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in 
American  studies  or  American  educa¬ 
tional  techniques.” 

Is  it  wise  for  us  to  operate  within  the 
sovereign  territory  of  friendly  foreign 
countries  by  having  the  United  States 
Government  subsidize  schools,  colleges, 
and  universities,  in  their  territories? 

Are  plans  already  worked  out  for  spon¬ 
sorship  of  such  colleges  and  workshops 
by  some  of  the  ideological  groups  which 
work  so  hard  to  influence  public  opinion 
here  in  favor  of  their  aims? 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  gifts  by 
the  American  people  for  agencies  like 
the  Near  East  Relief,  wThich  gave  mag¬ 
nificent  assistance  in  education  and 
training  after  World  War  I,  or  the  vari¬ 
ous  educational  and  training  programs 


of  Americans  in  China,  like  Yale-in- 
China.  But  I  do  not  know  any  good 
reason  why  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  should  put  American  Government 
funds  into  an  educational  enterprise 
within  the  confines  of  a  friendly  foreign 
nation. 

I  also  do  not  want  the  American  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  help  pick  the  true  exponents 
of  American  studies,  or  American  edu¬ 
cational  techniques,  or  help  carry  on 
workshops  like  some  of  the  disguised 
propaganda  agencies  we  have  seen  called 
by  that  name  in  the  United  States. 

I  question  also  why  the  Congress 
should  enlarge  the  term  “strategic  ma¬ 
terials”  to  include  “materials  of  which 
the  United  States  does  not  produce  its 
requirements.” 

Is  that  a  legal  term,  Mr.  President? 

I  see  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  dis¬ 
cussing  this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida.  Maybe  they  can  work  out 
some  other  kind  of  terminology  by 
tomorrow. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  “materials 
of  which  the  United  States  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  its  requirements,”  and  what  is 
meant  by  “strategic  materials”? 

Is  it  one  of  the  soft  cobwebby  expres¬ 
sions  behind  which  Government  agencies 
with  unlimited  funds  can  do  many  things 
about  v<hich  Congress  cannot  even 
guess? 

Why  the  provision  that  these  unknown 
commodities  are  to  be  admitted  duty¬ 
free? 

Is  all  this  tied  to  the  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  mesh  of  governmental  and  interna¬ 
tional  controls  over  our  foreign  trade, 
like  GATT? 

We  know  how  often  the  wishes  of  for¬ 
eign  governments  come  first,  in  our  par¬ 
ticipation  in  international  economical 
controls. 

I  hope  our  cotton  producers  will  listen 
to  this : 

The  Senate  report  on  S.  3039  tells  how 
Spain  preferred  our  long  staple  cotton 
over  that  from  the  Sudan,  even  when  it 
was  more  expensive,  but  the  State  De¬ 
partment  barred  agreements  to  give 
away  our  long  staple  cotton,  “For  fear  of 
getting  in  bad  with  Egyptians  and 
Sudanese  ** 

What  kind  of  help  do  we  give  Ameri¬ 
can  agriculture  if  our  farmers  must  de¬ 
pend  on  the  friendly  nod  of  Nasser  to 
sell  their  cotton? 

What  is  wrong  with  the  historic 
American  belief  that  trade  and  farming 
should  be  carried  on  entirely  by  private 
business,  so  that  the  Government  is  not 
entangled  in  business  decisions,  and 
agriculture  and  trade  do  not  become  tails 
to  the  State  Department  kite? 

Our  people  came  in  sailboats  over  the 
trackless  ocean  to  get  away  from  busy¬ 
body  governments  which  tried  to  guide 
their  every  move. 

Why  is  something  right  now,  which 
was  so  very  wrong  then? 

Let  me  mention  some  other  items 
which  aroused  my  curiosity. 

These  counterpart  funds  are  deposited 
in  overseas  banks. 

As  long  as  they  lie  there,  are  they  not 
in  fact  American  contributions  to  the 
bank  reserves  of  these  friendly  coun¬ 
tries?  Does  this  include  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia? 


Could  we  not  have  used  those  funds 
last  year  to  add  to  our  bank  deposits  at 
home  when  were  running  so  close  to  the 
edge? 

Part  of  the  funds  is  used  for  “the 
translation,  publication,  and  distribution 
of  books  and  periodicals.” 

What  books?  What  periodicals?  Who 
chooses  the  good  books  and  rejects  the 
bad? 

Who  decides  what  would  be  dangerous 
thoughts  in  any  book  distributed 
abroad? 

Do  we  weed  out  pro-Communist  books, 
or  do  we  weed  out  books  which  stress 
liberty,  private  enterprise,  decentraliza¬ 
tion  of  power  and  government  under 
law? 

Who  picks  the  fortunate  writers,  and 
why? 

Mr.  President,  if  this  is  not  censorship 
by  smiles  instead  of  frowns,  what  is  it? 

I  can  understand  why  the  Soviet  Gov¬ 
ernment  wants  to  pick  and  choose  the 
books  she  sends  to  foreign  libraries.  But 
why  should  we  imitate  her? 

According  to  the  Senate  report  on 
S.  3420,  page  6,  another  portion  of  these 
counterpart  funds  is  spent  for  “procure¬ 
ment  of  military  services.”  Does  that 
mean  we  are  paying  the  salaries  of  for¬ 
eign  armies? 

Another  curious  item  is  the  reference 
to  “cash  transfers  to  the  armed  services 
or  to  schools  to  supplement  the  diets  of 
the  services  and  of  schoolchildren.”  Are 
we  providing  insufficient  food  allowances 
for  our  fighting  men,  and  supplementing 
them  by  this  circuitous  route?  Or  are 
we  providing  additional  rations  for  the 
armies  of  foreign  countries? 

Does  this,  too,  include  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia? 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  take 
a  second  look  at  the  types  of  programs 
which  were  authorized  when  we  passed 
Public  Law  480.  Many  things  have 
changed  even  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  8  types  of 
programs  listed  in  the  law.  One  refers 
to  agriculture,  and  another  refers  to  pri¬ 
vate  trade.  That  is  what  is  involved  in 
Public  Law  480.  What  are  the  others? 
The  others  are : 

(c)  To  procure  military  equipment  *  *  * 
among  nations. 

(d)  For  financing  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services  for  other  friendly  countries. 

(e)  For  promoting  balanced  economic  de¬ 
velopment  *  *  *  among  nations. 

(f)  To  pay  for  United  States  obligations 
abroad. 

(g)  For  loans  *  *  *  made  through  estab¬ 
lished  banking  facilities  of  the  friendly 
nation  from  which  the  foreign  currency  was 
obtained,  or  in  any  other  manner  which  the 
President  may  deem  appropriate.  *  *  * 

(h)  For  the  financing  of  international 
educational  exchange  activities. 

Is  this  farm  aid  or  international  for¬ 
eign  policy? 

Section  2,  describing  the  policy  of  the 
act,  says  in  conclusion: 

It  is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States 
under  this  act  to  *  *  *  encourage  economic 
development.  *  *  *  to  promote  collective 
strength,  and  to  foster  in  other  ways,  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  spent  nearly  $4  billion  on  this 
hybrid  foreign-aid  program. 
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Now  we  are  asked  to  authorize  higher 
levels  of  spending  for  the  rest  of  this  year 
and  for  fiscal  1959,  and  fiscal  1960,  which 
will  add  $3.5  billion  to  our  Treasury 
obligations.  There  is  not  a  man  living 
today  who  knows  what  shape  our  Treas¬ 
ury  is  going  to  be  in  6  months  from  now, 
let  alone  in  1960. 

With  the  $2  billion  to  be  added  to  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  this  is  a  total  of  $5.5  billions  for 
foreign  economic  operations  that  the 
Senate  is  to  consider  this  week — today 
and  tomorrow.  a 

We  are  adding  more  new  obligations 
than  Congress  recently  added  to  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  Treasury. 

Is  this  responsible  or  irresponsible 
spending? 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  bill.  I  hope  some¬ 
one  can  answer  some  of  the  doubts  I  have 
raised  in  these  remarks  before  I  vote. 


ALLEGED  LACK  OP  COOPERATION 

BY  DEMOCRATS  IN  CONGRESS  ON 

LONGSTANDING  PROPOSALS  BY 

THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  morning’T'Washington- Post  there 
was  published  an  article  which  reported 
on  a  speech  which  was  delivered  re¬ 
cently — I  presume  yesterday — by  the 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Party,  Mr. 
Meade  Alcorn. 

Mr.  Alcorn  decided  to  attack  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  Party  in  an  unsual  way.  He  ac¬ 
cused  the  Democrats  in  Congress  of 
dragging  their  feet  on  longstanding 
proposals  by  President  Eisenhower. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  in  a  peculiar  position  to  re¬ 
fute  this  charge  by  Mr.  Alcorn,  to  make 
a  correction,  and  to  set  Mr.  Alcorn 
straight  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  Alcorn  is  quoted  as  saying  that 
some  of  the  pending  proposals  are:  a 
request  for  authority  for  $3  billion  a 
year  for  additional  insurance  of  PHA 
mortgages;  a  $2  billion  program  for 
modernization  of  post  office  buildings 
and  equipment ;  and  a  $2  billion  increase 
in  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee 
Banking  and  Currency.  I  am  "  '  a 

member  of  the  Committee  on  P  >f- 
fice  and  Civil  Service.  It  so  1  ns 
that  those  committees  deal  direc,  th 
all  three  of  the  bills  mentioned  Ir. 
Alcorn. 

Let  us  consider  first  tha/Post  Office 
charge.  Let  us  get  the/  tacts  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  Congress  has  been 
dragging  its  feet. 

The  Postmaster  General  presented 
this  program  on  Wednesday,  February 
12,  for  the  first  ti rate.  On  February  18, 
a  Tuesday,  the  Postmaster  General  ap¬ 
peared  before  t$ae  committee  in  a  wind¬ 
up  session.  (?h  February  19,  the  sub¬ 
committee  n^et  and  reported  to  the  full 
committee ywhich  met  on  the  20th  and 
reported  the  recommendation  to  the 
Senate.  /  The  Senate  started  debating 
the  proposal  on  the  fqllowing  Tuesday 
and  Approved  it  on  Friday — just  exactly 


9  days  after  the  administration  finished 
presenting  it  to  the  Congress. 

In  fairness  to  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  which  has  not  yet  acted  on 
the  proposal — I  will  say  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  not  yet  appeared  before  that 
august  body  to  explain  its  request. 

That  was  the  subject  which  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

The  two  administration  bills  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  were  handled  as 
follows : 

The  administration  request  for  addi¬ 
tional  FHA  insurance  authorization  of 
$3  billion  per  year  for  the  next  5  fiscal 
years  is  a  routine,  business-as-usual 
recommendation.  There  is  nothing 
startling  or  unusual  about  this  request. 
The  FHA  insures  private  mortgage  loans 
and  it  is  a  profitable  activity  for  the  Fed- 
ral  Government.  The  Congress  raises 
this  authorization,  as  required  from 
timte  to  time,  with  no  fuss  or  fanfare, 
andNyith  no  partisan  disagreement.  It 
is  posable  that  the  delegates  to  the  Re¬ 
publican,  women’s  conference  were  taken 
in  by  thiV  phony  claim  of  vigorous  a< 
tion,  but  \  am  sure  that  the  minority 
leaders  of  che  Senate  and  the  Hizfuse 
must  have  chuckled  silently  whe/f  the 
President  urge\  them  to  act  promptly 
on  this  request.  'What  makes  yne  situa¬ 
tion  more  laughable  is  that  the  proposal 
was  not  sent  to  the  Congress ydntil  March 
4,  and  probably  would  naif  be  here  yet 
if  the  Democratic  lead^seip  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  had  not  acted  so  /swiftly  on  truly 
emergency  legislation^  in\  the  housing 
field — in  spite  of  dej^rmine'd  opposition 
from  the  administration. 

I  may  say  in  that  connectionsthat  the 
emergency  housing  bill  was  acted  on  by 
the  committee,  was  reported  tb  the 
Senate,  and  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Senate?  an  action  which  has  b&pn 
commented  on  very  favorably  by  tl 
press.  /If  not  unprecedented,  it  is  a' 
splendid  example  of  prompt  action  to 
put  people  to  work. 

e  third  pi’oposal  discussed  by  Mr. 
corn  shows  a  tragic  ignorance  of  na¬ 
tional  events.  For  Mr.  Alcorn’s  informa¬ 
tion,  the  proposed  increase  in  lending 
authority  for  the  Export-Import  Bank 
was  handled  about  as  swiftly  in  the 
Senate  as  anyone  familiar  with  the  leg¬ 
islative  process  could  possibly  hope  for. 
Hearings  were  held  and  the  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  to  the  Senate  within  8  days  after 
it  was  introduced.  The  bill  passed  the 
Senate  on  March  3,  and  would  be  out 
of  our  hands,  except  for  the  fact  that 
a  member  of  the  President’s  party  has 
moved  to  reconsider  the  action  of  the 
Senate  in  passing  the  bill.  This  motion 
for  reconsideration  is  scheduled  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Senate  this  week,  and 
Democratic  members  would  appreciate 
the  help  of  the  President  and  Mr.  Al¬ 
corn  in  defeating  or  tabling  this  motion. 

I  have  spoken  at  some  length  on  this 
subject  because  I  am  disturbed  and  dis¬ 
appointed  at  the  lethargy  and  deception, 
so  apparent  in  the  administration’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  the  present  recession.  It 
is  understandable  that  a  Republican 


President  would  assure  us  that  pros-/ 
perity  is  just  around  the  corner;  l 
it  is  distressing  that  such  an  attity 
should  be  concealed  by  spurious  claims 
of  concern  and  action.  I  urge  the  ad¬ 
ministration  to  admit  that  the  ei^nnomy 
is  weakening  and  to  cooperate/with  the 
Congress  in  serious  measure^Ao  stimu¬ 
late  quick  recovery. 

As  one  of  the  very  newest  Members  of 
this  body,  I  feel  a  great  rfeal  of  pride  in 
the  promptness  with  which  the  Senate 
has  acted  during  Vs\\y  session.  I  think 
it  is  remax’kable.  I/think  it  is  a  fine 
thing  that  the  pre^s  has  compared  the 
action  of  the  Hovree  and  Senate  to  date 
in  this  session /with  the  action  of  the 
Congress  in  t#e  stirring  first  100  days 
under  FrankKn  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  think  A  is  most  unfortunate  that 
our  good  friends  in  the  Republican  Party 
have  derided  to  criticize  the  Democratic 
Party  lor  inaction  at  a  time  when,  above 
all,  >ne  Democratic  Party  in  the  Sen- 
the  House  has  shown  the  Na¬ 
tion  a  marvelous  example  of  how  to  act 
Promptly  to  put  people  to  work,  and  to 
'solve  problems  which  need  solution. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  March  18,  1958,  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (S.  2042)  to  au¬ 
thorize  the  conveyance  of  a  fee  simple 
title  to  certain  lands  in  the  Territory 
of  Alaska  underlying  war  housing  proj¬ 
ect  Alaska-50083,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

RECESS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Sen¬ 
ate  take  a  recess  until  12  o’clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  tat  6 
yo’clock  and  40  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow, 
ednesday,  March  19,  1958,  at  12  o’clock 
meNdian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  SenateY March  18  (legislative  day, 
March  17) ,  IS^8. 

,  Collectors  of  Customs 

John  G.  KissanY  of  Vermont,  to  he  col¬ 
lector  of  customs  foe  customs  collection  dis¬ 
trict  No.  2,  with  heaoguarters  at  St.  Albans, 
Vt. 

Anne  A.  Mitchell,  ofVJonnecticut,  to  be 
collector  of  customs  for  x^stoms  collection 
district  No.  6,  with  headquarters  at  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn. 

Harold  R.  Becker,  of  New  Ydrk,  to  be  col¬ 
lector  of  customs  for  customs  collection  dis¬ 
trict  No.  9,  with  headquarters  \t  Buifalo, 
N.  Y. 

Josiah  A.  Maultsby,  Sr.,  of  North  Carolina, 
to  be  collector  of  customs  for  custom^  col¬ 
lection  district  No.  15,  with  headquartAg  at 
Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Jessie  Dixon  Sayler,  of  Georgia,  to  be  col¬ 
lector  of  of  customs  for  customs  collection 
district  No.  17,  with  headquarters  at  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga, 
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S.  3420 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  18  (legislative day, March  17),  1958 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  and  ordered  to  be 

printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Martin  of  Iowa  to  the  bill 
(S.  3420)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  in  line  18,  after  the  word  “amended”,  insert 

2  “(!)”• 

3  On  page  4,  line  19,  before  the  period,  insert  a  semicolon 

4  and  tbe  following  “and  (2)  by  inserting  before  the  period 

5  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  folio  whig:  ‘but  no 

6  strategic  or  critical  material  shall  be  acquired  by  tbe  Com- 

7  modity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  such  barter  or  ex- 

8  change  except  for  such  national  stockpile,  for  such  supple- 

9  mental  stockpile,  for  foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or 
10  assistance  programs,  or  for  offshore  construction  programs.’ 


3-18-58 - B 


O 


1  On  page  4,  between  lines  22  and  23,  insert  the  following : 

2  “  (c)  The  last  sentence  of  section  104  (b)  of  the  Agri- 

3  cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is 

4  amended  by  striking  out  ‘materials  so  acquired’,  and  insert- 

5  ing  ‘Strategic  or  critical  materials’.” 
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OF  INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  A6RICULTURI 

Issued  March  2G,  195® 

MCE  OF  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  For  actions  of  March  19,  195® 

(Fo1^  Department  Staff  Only) 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  debated  bill  to ‘extend  Public  Law  k80.  House  passed  housing  bill. 
House  agreed  to  resolution  to  accelerate  nnblicNworks  programs.  Rep.  Philbin  com¬ 
mended  watershed  control  program.  Sen.  Proxmire \nd  others  introduced  and  Sen. 
P*pxmire  discussed  bill  to  establish  National  Food ^Allotment  Program.  Sens.  Kerr 
Monroney  introduced  and  Sen.  Kerr /discussed  billNto  extend  loan  authorizations 
for  flood  control  and  watershed  protection, 

HOUSE 

1.  PRICE  SUPPORTS j -ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS,  The  Rules  Commit te^reported  without  amend¬ 

ment  H.  Res,  505,  to  provide  for  consideration  of  S.  J,  Res.  162,  to  prohibit 
reductions  in  price  supports  or  acreage  allotments  below  i9^>7  levels  (H.  Rept, 

153k).  p.  k293 

2.  HOUSING.  On  a  motion7 to  suspend  the  rules,  passed  without  amendment  S.  3kl8,  the 

housing  bill,  which  contains  various  changes  in  the  VA  direct  loan  program,  in¬ 
cluding  a  definition  of  direct-loan  areas  as  rural  areas  and  s malignities  and 
towns  net  near  barge  metropolitan  areas  {  pp.  k236-k2  ).  This  bill  will  now  be 
sent  to  the  Pnosident. 

3.  CORN.  House  a/fa  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.R.  108k3,  to  permitNsoil 

bank  paymeiyts  to  certain  corn  producers  in  the  commercial  area  who  exceedvtheir 
corn  acreage  allotments,  pp.  k221,  k262 

k.  PUBLIC  y^RKS.  Agreed  to  without  amendment,  by  a  vote  of  377  to  l6,  S.  Con.  Res- 
68,  ^pressing  the  sense  of  Congress  in  favor  of  accelerating  civil  const vuctioil 
programs  for  which  appropriations  have  been  made,  pp.,  k2li8-b5 
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5.  FORESTRY,  Rejected  (256  to  139  not  being  two-thirds)  a  motion  to  susp^id  the 
rule3\o  consider  S.  3262,  to  authorize  Federal  grants  to  construct  Olympic 
facilities  for  the  I960  winter  games  on  Forest  Service  land*  pp.  1*^56-61 


6,  RECLAMATION,  Agreed  to  a  Senate  amendment  to  S,  2120,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct  and  maintain  the  Mercedes  divisioryof  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  rehabilitation  project,  Tex.  This  bill  will  now  be/ sent  to  the 
President,  p,  u263 


7*  WATERSHEDS,  Rep . NPhilbin  commended  the  Watershed  Control  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act,  discussed  itsVoperation  in  Mass,  flood  control,  and  *arged  consideration 
for  the  new  $29  million  budget  request,  pp.  1*265-8 


8,  EMPLOYMENT ;  ECONOMIC  SITUATION.  Several  Reps,  discussed  the  economic  situation 
and  the  plans  proposed  tp  halt  recessions,  pp.  U2I4.6— ^  1*263-5*  i*28i*-5 


9.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS.  Reps,  DaVls,  Ga.,  Jarman,  Patterson,  Burleson,  Withrow,  Mack, 
Wash,,  Van  Zandt,  Westland, \£ane,  Saylor,  Taber, /Moore,  Staggers,  Rogers,  a-iicp. 


Thomson,  Gross,  Bailey,  Henddrson,  Van  Pelt,  and' McMillan  discussed  H,  R.llSl*^ 
and  other  bills  to  amend  the  reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  restrict  Presi 
dential  control  over  Tariff  Commission  decisions  and  extend  the  peril  point  and 
escape  clause  authority  to  perishable  agricultural  commodities  and  certain  na¬ 
tional  security  items,  pp.  U268— 8U% 


SENATI 


10,  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Continued  debate  on  S.  3l*20,  to  extend 

Public  Law  I4.8O •  (pp.  1*201,  1*202-6,  1*207-20,  1*221-33)  No  amendments  were  voted 
upon.  Still  pending  is  the  amendment  by  Sen.  Aiken  to  strike  out  sections  5 
and  6  of  the  bill. 


11.  FARM  PRICES,  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  resoltuioh.  endorsed  by  several  farmers’ 

union  locals  urging  Congress  yi 0  oppose  the  recommendations  for  still  lower  farm 
price  support  levels,”  and  recommended  steps  to  ” restore  farm  prices  to  a 
higher  level.”  p.  1*176  /  \  ( 

Sen,  Symington  took  issue  with  the  President's  statement  opposing  a  freeze 
on  price  supports  and  acreage  allotments,  and  stated  that  "in  making  this  state- 
ment,  the  President  not /only  takes  direct  issue  with  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
but  also  with  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  including  the  three  ranking  Republican  members/^  pp •  1*182-3 


12,  MEAT  BACKERS.  Sen.  ,0' Mahoney  spoke  in  favor  of  legislation  t^vJ'make  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission, /rather  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  t\e  agency  having 
jurisdiction  to  prosecute  antitrust  and  monopolistic  practices  rn  the  meat¬ 
packing  business.”  p,  1*215 


greater 
?om  the 


13.  SURPLUS  FOOD. / Sen.  Clark  spoke  in  favor  of  legislation  to  provide  ft- 
distribution  of  surplus  food  to  the  needy,  and  inserted  a  resolution 
City  Council  of  Philadelphia  favoring  such  legislation,  pp.  l*l8l-2 

Sen,/ Aiken  stated  that  he  had  been  advised  by  the  Secretary  that  "ate  soon 
as  it  cah  be  packaged  and  prepared  for  distribution,  butter  owned  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  /Credit  Corporation  will  be  made  available  for  welfare  work  in  the  Sratesi 

p.  lar 


ll*.  ECONOMIC  SITUATION,  Sens,  Humphrey  and  O’Mahoney  discussed  the  current  economic 
tuation.  pp.  1*189— 9U 
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5-year  sentence  and  permit  him  to  with- 
rv  his  plea  of  guilty.  Big  Bill  claimed 
tha\  (a)  despite  his  plea,  he  was  not  guilty, 
and  V>)  because  of  the  friendship  existing 
between  Judge  Baker  and  himself  and  be¬ 
cause  of\a  conference  between  Judge  Baker, 
the  United  States  District  Attorney,  C.  Lee 
Spillers,  and  his  own  attorney,  Carl  B.  Gal¬ 
braith,  he  nSd  pleaded  guilty  since  he  was 
led  to  believNhe  would  not  be  jailed  but 
“would  receive  >a  substantial  fine  and  sus¬ 
pended  sentence  ajid  be  placed  on  parole.’’ 

Denying  there  Had  been  any  deal  Judge 
Baker  said  he  had  tMd  Galbraith  that  “Lias 
had  been  before  meNfive  times  and  I  had 
sent  him  to  prison  twice  and  I  wasn’t  going 
to  put  that  kind  of  a  naan  on  probation.’’ 
Spillers  also  vehemently  rejected  Lias'  con¬ 
tention  of  a  deal. 

In  support  of  his  motion,  "S^ig  Bill  offered 
these  sworn  statements: 

“That  for  a  long  period  of  tftoe  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  entry  of  the\iforemen- 
tioned  plea  *  *  *  he  and  the  Honorable 
William  E.  Baker  »  *  *  were  friendl^ 
that  the  *  •  •  Judge  had  been  a  giifet  at 
several  of  the  business  enterprises  operated 
by  Lias  and  was  well  aware  of  the  activities 
involved  in  such  enterprises  *  *  *  (tha 
the  Judge  had  visited  Lias’  office,  that  Ha 
had  sent  him  several  season  passes  to  his 
race  track,  Wheeling  Downs — which  were 
returned — that  the  judge  had  been  Lias’ 
guest  at  Zellers  Steak  House.)  ’* 

Big  Bill’s  gamble  to  escape  the  peniten¬ 
tiary  paid  off.  Judge  Baker  vacated  his  sen¬ 
tence,  and  allowed  him  to  withdraw  his 
guilty  plea.  In  a  later  trial.  Lias  was 
acquitted. 

In  cracking  the  case,  Senator  Williams 
pointed  out  that  the  acquittal  of  Lias  on 
criminal  charges  had  not  ended  his  civil  li¬ 
ability  for  his  $2,230,744.82  income  tax 
due;  and  that  for  nearly  3  years  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  had  done  little  to  collect  it. 
He  further  charged  that  8  days  before  his 
trial.  Lias  had  made  gifts  of  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  in  property  and  securities  to 
his  brother  and  brothers-in-law;  and,  by 
excessive  payments  in  salaries  and  dividends 
to  relatives  further  drained  off  his  assets. 

The  IRS,  slow  to  move  against  Lias,  now 
became  tough:  and  Big  Bill,  suddenly  losing 
hope  of  quickly  settling  his  tax  troubles, 
telephoned  Senator  Williams,  insisting  on 
seeing  him  at  once  in  Williams’  private  of¬ 
fice  in  the  Senate  Office  Building. 

But.  on  March  13,  1952,  when  he  arrived  for 
his  private  session  with  the  Senator,  he 
found  himself  in  an  executive  session  of  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance.  He  was  not  very  convincing  as  he 
sat  overflowing  onto  two  chairs. 

Invited  to  “tell  your  own  story  in  yoi 
own  way,"  Lias  claimed,  according  to  Senator 
Williams,  that  Members  of  Congress  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  intervened  for  him  in  inconre-tax 
matters;  confessed  he  hadn’t  filed  at  afl  until 
1934  and  admitted  he  had  about  SJoO.OOO  in 
cash  at  a  time  when  he  told  the  Government 
he  could  not  meet  a  $500  incojne-tax  pay¬ 
ment. 

Senator  Williams  also  cufestioned  Lias 
briefly  about  another  of  hisArapes  with  the 
law— one  that  failed  to  beoome  a  nationwide 
scandal  only  because  of  the  direct  interven¬ 
tion  of  influential  politicians. 

“During  rationing,  right  after  World  War 
II,  when  critical  materials  were  scarce  and 
millions  of  veterans  couldn’t  find  homes. 
Lias  built  Wheeling  Downs  racetrack;  the 
OPA  investigated  him  and  recommended 
prosecution,”  Jwilliams  said. 

“I  was  tola  that  when  the  file  was  sent 
to  the  dlstnct  attorney  in  Wheeling,  it  was 
bounced  Wack  with  the  notation  ‘the  District 
Attorney  flatly  refuses  to  prosecute.’  I  tried 
to  get/  copy  of  the  file  but,  instead,  received 
a  letter  from  Eric  Johnston,  administrator 
of  the  agency,  stating  that  because  of  ‘  *  •  * 
aiyhistoric  public  policy  recognized  generally 


and  in  the  courts  that  Government  files 
should  be  kept  confidential  except  in  limited 
circumstances,  such  as  by  direction  of  the 
President,  etc.  •  •  •  it  is  my  duty  •  •  » 
not  to  release  this  file.’  ” 

Big  Bill  disclaimed  personal  knowledge  of 
the  OPA  affair. 

Spurred  on  by  Senator  Williams,  Govern¬ 
ment  receivers  took  over  Lias’  property,  in¬ 
cluding  Wheeling  Downs.  In  United  States 
tax-court  proceedings,  deficiencies  were  sus¬ 
tained  against  Lias  personally  for  $2,487,- 
548.87,  against  his  slot-machine  company. 
Automatic  Cigarette  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  for  $176,- 
466.42  and  against  his  plush  gambling  spot, 
Zellers  Steak  House,  Inc.,  for  $37,543.53. 
Lias’  deficiency  included  a  50-percent  pen¬ 
alty  for  fraud.  The  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  affirmed  the  decision,  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  refused  to  re¬ 
view  it,  slamming  shut  the  door  on  Big 
Bill's  last  hope  on  April  22,  1957. 

How  did  Uncle  Sam  finally  make  out  in  i 
the  tangled  Lias  affair?  Not  too  badly, ' 
thanks  to  Sen.  Williams  and  a  mew  crop  of  j 
Revenue  officials.  All  Lias’  assets,  including  j 
the  race  track,  have  been  sold,  and  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,788,139  in  back  taxes  collected. 
That’s  still  almost  $1  million  short,  of  course,  [ 
But  any  new  Has  assets  which  can  be  found 
will  be  seized. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government’s  long-delayed 
s>nt  against  Lias  as  an  undesirable  alien 
bemg  pressed.  Should  judgment  go  against 
him\he  may  yet  be  deported  to  Greece, 
wherdythe  United  States  Government  qjfeims 
he  was\born. 


CLARIFICATION  OF  NAVIGATION 
RULES  FQR  THE  GREAJ  LAKES 

Mr.  MAGNtSSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Monday,  on  thescall  of  the  calendar,  the 
Senate  passed  S.  \976,  which  clarifies  the 
application  of  navigation  rules  for  the 
Great  Lakes  and  tp^ir  connecting  and 
tributary  waters. 

Concurrent  wittf  the  Senate  action,  the 
House  passed  arr  identicalmeasure,  H.  R. 
7226.  That  bjll  is  now  at\he  desk. 

Under  the,circumstancesNv  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  Senateu’econsider 
the  vote,oy  which  S.  1976  wa^  Passed; 
that  H. JR.  7226  be  laid  before  the,Senate 
for  passage  in  lieu  of  the  Senare  bill; 
and  /chat  S.  1976  be  indefinitely  \ost- 
popfcd. 

[r.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  reservir 
'he  right  to  object,  will  the  Senator  fronis 
Washington  inform  us  whether  this  mat¬ 
ter  has  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
leadership? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  has  not  been 
cleared.  I  am  merely  suggesting  action 
on  the  House  bill  to  clarify  the  matter. 
An  identical  bill  was  passed  by  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  I  did  not  know  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  clear  the  request  with  Sen¬ 
ators.  Senate  bill  1976  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Senate,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  House  passed  an  identical 
bill.  I  simply  wish  to  clarify  the  situa¬ 
tion  by  having  the  vote  by  which  the 
Senate  bill  was  passed  reconsidered,  and 
to  have  the  House  bill  passed.  The 
House  bill  contains  language  identical 
with  that  of  the  Senate  bill. 

I  can  wait,  if  the  Senator  wishes,  but 
the  matter  is  quite  important  to  naviga¬ 
tion  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  may  pro¬ 
ceed.  I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cotton  in  the  chair).  Without  objec¬ 


tion,  the  vote  by  which  Senate  bill  s/ 
1976  was  passed  is  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  tie- 
fore  the  Senate  the  bill  (H.  R.  7226)  to 
clarify  the  application  of  navigation 
rules  for  the  Great  Lakes  and  their  con¬ 
necting  and  tributary  waters/and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  reqd  twice  by 
its  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge  in  the  chair).  Is  fcnere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Wash¬ 
ington?  / 

There  being  no  /Objection,  the  bill 
(H.  R.  7226)  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  / 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  Senate  bill  1976  is  indefinitely 
postponed./ 

EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
f  further  morning  business?  If  not, 
’morning  business  is  concluded;  and  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin¬ 
ished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken]  for  himself  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Martin],  to 
strike  out  sections  5  and  6. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  suggest  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


READJUSTMENT  OF  POSTAL  RATES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me\pn  another  matter? 

HUMPHREY.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  ’to  the  Senator,  providing  I  do  not 
lose  theyfloor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOH^ISTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Presidents!  ask  the  Presiding  Officer 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  the  message  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  o\  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  postal  rate  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  ^OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  RepresentativeXannouncing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amemiments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5936)  to  read¬ 
just  postal  rates  and  to  establish  a  con¬ 
gressional  policy  for  the  determination 
of  postal  rates,  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  iff  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 
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Ir.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
mote  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments,  agree  to  the  request  of  the 
House  for  a  conference,  and  that  the 
Chain  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the\Senate. 

Mr.  ^NOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  , whether  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Carolina  would  post¬ 
pone  his  Request  for  a  few  moments.  I 
should  like  to  consult  the  ranking  mi¬ 
nority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  understood 
the  matter  tyas  not  to  be  brought  up  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
I  withheld  my\motion  yesterday.  I  un¬ 
derstood  it  wop  Id  not  be  brought  up 
then.  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl¬ 
son],  I  told  him  what  I  was  going  to  do. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  As  a  matter  of  cour¬ 
tesy  I  should  like  \o  have  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him  be¬ 
fore  conferees  are  appointed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Very  well.  \ 

The  PRESIDING  -OFFICER.  The 
message  will  be  tempoVarily  laid  aside. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texa^  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President,  wilK  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]  yield 
to  me  briefly  so  that  conferees  may  be 
appointed  on  the  postal-rate  bill?  I  must 
leave  the  Chamber,  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  would 
like  to  move  that  conferees  be  appointed. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  'Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  already  moved  that 
the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments, 
request  a  conference  thereon  with  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  tlAt  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  theVpart 
of  the  Senate.  I  renew  my  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Lausche  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Johnston  of  Son 
Carolina,  Mr.  Monroney,  and  Mr.  Car 
son  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate! 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  direct  my  attention  for  a  few 
moments  to  the  full  context  of  S.  3420,  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  I  also  wish  to  comment  upon 
some  of  the  observations  which  have 
been  made  relating  to  the  bill  and  the 
amendments  included  therein — observa¬ 
tions  made  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  and  observations  made  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  its  letter  of 
March  11,  signed  by  Mr.  Benson,  which 
letter  was  referred  to  in  yesterday’s  de¬ 
bate. 

Consistent  with  our  desire  to  utilize 
more  of  our  agricultural  surpluses,  and 
at  the  same  time  spread  the  benefits 
of  the  program  to  our  own  country  as 
well  as  to  foreign  nations,  we  found  it 


necessary  to  reexamine  and  restudy  cer¬ 
tain  portions  of  the  law  relating  to  the 
|so-called  barter  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  report 
jgives  a  section-by-section  analysis.  As 
;I  gather,  the  main  area  of  discussion  in 
jthe  Senate  is  over  the  barter  provisions. 

1 1  believe  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  the 
other  provisions  are  acceptable  and  de¬ 
sirable. 

There  are  those  who  wonder  why  we 
should  ask  for  a  2-year  extension  of  the 
Act.  The  answer  is  that  the  farm  or¬ 
ganizations  which  have  testified  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  program  every  year  have 
indicated  the  desirability  of  having  at 
least  a  2-year  authorization,  in  order 
to  give  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
the  flexibility  which  is  needed  to  enable 
it  properly  to  administer  the  law.  Many 
times  agreements  are  in  the  process  of 
|  being  entered  into  but  are  not  completed 
at  the  end  of  a  fiscal  year  merely  because 
the  authorization  was  not  a  continuing- 
one.  Then  after  Congress  has  again 
j  authorized  the  program  on  a  year-to- 
year  basis,  the  negotiations  are  picked 
up  again  and  started  anew,  thereby  re¬ 
quiring  a  considerable  loss  of  time  and, 
at  the  same  time,  a  loss  of  markets. 

Section  1  provides  the  authorization 
on  a  fiscal  year  basis  of  $1,500  million, 
a  year.  That  is  at  the  rate  the  adminis¬ 
tration  is  asking  for.  There  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  program  will  not  be 
needed  for  at  least  another  year  beyond 
the  present  fiscal  year.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  is  my  belief  that  Public  Law  480 
will  become  a  definite  part  of  our  over¬ 
all  foreign  economic  policy  and  our  over¬ 
all  agricultural  policy  for  several  years 
to  come.  I  am  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
that,  no  matter  what  efforts  are  made  to 
bring  production  into  balance  with  de¬ 
mand,  such  efforts  will  not  be  fully  suc¬ 
cessful.  Therefore,  we  will  need  a  con¬ 
structive  outlet  for  the  abundance  of  our 
food  and  fiber. 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  President,  Public 
Law  480  is  the  most  constructive  agricul¬ 
tural  legislation  of  recent  years.  It-  is 
more  than  agricultural  legislation.  It 
is  the  beginning  of  a  sound  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy.  It  is  a  vital  part  of  our 
national  security.  It  represents  a  new 
tool  in  our  foreign  policy,  a  new  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  resources  of  our  country  to 
the  constructive  ends  of  peace,  security, 
and  progress  throughout  the  world. 

We  propose  to  amend  the  law  so  as  to 
make  available  some  of  the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  generated  to  provide  assistance 
in  the  “expansion  or  operation  in  foreign 
countries  of  established  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  or  universities  founded  or  spon¬ 
sored  by  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  to  carry  on  programs 
of  vocational,  professional,  scientific, 
technological,  or  general  education;  and 
in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in 
American  studies  or  American  educa¬ 
tional  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs 
in  American  studies.” 

Stated  in  layman’s  language,  the 
amendment  simply  provides  that  when 
American  food  is  sold  to  a  friendly  na¬ 
tion,  that  part  of  the  proceeds  obtained 
by  our  Government  from  the  sale  of  the 
food  may,  by  agreement,  be  designated 


for  educational  purposes.  For  example, 
some  of  the  great  American  universities 
overseas,  such  as  Roberts  College,  in  Tur¬ 
key,  the  American  University  in  Beirut, 
Lebanon,  the  American  University  in 
Cairo,  and  many  other  overseas  institu¬ 
tions,  are  desperately  in  need  of  addi¬ 
tional  economic  assistance.  Since  they 
are  located  in  foreign  countries,  they  can 
utilize  foreign  currency. 

In  countries  where  sales  of  American 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  are 
made,  and  foreign  currency  thereby  ob¬ 
tained,  we  will  make  available,  under  the 
terms  of  the  amendment,  a  portion  of 
that  money  to  American  educational  es¬ 
tablishments. 

In  1953  President  Eisenhower  suggested 
in  a  speech  at  Baylor  University,  Waco, 
Tex.,  that  the  United  States  engage  in  a 
program  of  vocational  education  and  aid 
to  technical  schools  throughout  the 
world,  especially  in  the  underdeveloped 
areas  and  among  the  underprivileged 
peoples.  That  was  an  excellent  speech. 
I  checked  the  Congressional  Record 
and  found  that  it  was  heralded  in  the 
Senate.  The  President  received  praise 
for  his  worthy  motives.  The  only  thing 
is  that  nothing  was  ever  done  about  it.'' 
This  amendment  makes  it  possible  to  do 
something  about  it. 

In  other  words,  American  wheat  can 
be  converted  into  education;  American 
cotton  can  be  converted  into  vocational 
education  and  technical  aid  for  countries 
with  which  the  United  States  has  alli¬ 
ances,  treaties,  mutual -security  arrange¬ 
ments,  or  mutual-assistance  pacts,  or 
wherever  we  believe  it  would  be  desirable 
or  helpful  to  our  national  defense  and 
foreign  policy.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
provisions  in  the  bill  for  the  expansion 
of  educational  establishments  by  the  use 
of  Public  Law  480  funds  are  highly  de¬ 
sirable. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord  a  telegram  I  received  yesterday  from 
the  National  Farmers  Union,  endorsing 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  and 
S.  3420,  which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  IS,  1958. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

Over  600  delegates  meeting  now  at  National 
Farmers  Union  Convention  in  Denver,  unani¬ 
mously  urge  your  support  of  Public  Law  480 
extension,  as  reported  by  Senate  Agricultural 
Committee. 

James  G.  Patton, 

President,  National  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  confine  the  remainder  of  my  re¬ 
marks  to  section  303  of  the  bill,  even 
though  I  must  say  that  title  I  and  title 
II  of  the  bill,  the  parts  which  relate  to 
the  sales  of  our  surplus  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies  and  contributions  for 
famine  relief,  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
significant  portions  of  the  bill  or  of  the 
program  under  Public  Law  480. 

I  also,  in  particular  commend  the 
voluntary  agencies  of  the  Nation,  both 
sectarian  and  nonsectarian,  for  the  won¬ 
derful  work  they  have  done  in  sending 
American  food  and  fiber  to  needy  peoples 
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throughout  the  world  under  their  pro¬ 
grams  of  charity  and  philanthropy. 
Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  food  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Nation,  particularly  the 
programs  which  are  conducted  by  the 
great  voluntary  and  religious  groups  of 
all  denominations  and  faiths,  are  doing 
more  to  build  good 'will  for  the  United 
States  than  is  any  other  single  thing  our 
Government  does  overseas. 

Furthermore,  those  programs  comport 
with  the  spirit  of  our  country — the  spirit 
of  generosity,  compassion,  and  humani- 
tarianism. 

So  I  pay  tribute  to  the  great  work  of 
the  voluntary  organizations  of  church 
groups  of  the  Catholic,  Protestant,  and 
Jewish  faiths,  and  other  groups  like 
CARE,  because  they  have  extended  the 
hand  of  mercy  and  helpfulness  by  the 
use  of  American  surplus  foods  in  their 
programs  of  relief  and  charity  overseas. 
A  little  more  of  this  kind  of  policy  on 
the  part  of  our  country,  such  as  the  work 
accomplished  through  the  voluntary 
groups,  and  there  will  be  much  less  ten¬ 
sion  and  a  much  greater  hope  for  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

I  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  men¬ 
tion  this  because  I  am  convinced  that 
far  too  few  people  in  America  really 
know  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  have  an 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber.  The  abun¬ 
dance  which  is  referred  to  as  surplus  is 
one  of  our  truly  great  material  and 
spiritual  assets.  I  often  think  what  a 
terrible  thing  it  would  be  if  our  Nation 
was  not  in  a  position,  because  of  its 
abundance,  to  help  those  who  really  need 
help.  I  wonder  how  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  would  feel  if  we  had  programs  forced 
upon  us  by  some  of  the  tough-minded 
economists  and  economizers,  who  have 
talked  about  bringing  production  into 
balance  with  domestic  demand,  if  such 
a  situation  had  happened  when  literally 
thousands  and  thousands  of  our  friends 
were  starving  to  death,  and  we  were 
choking  off  food  production  in  America 
simply  to  satisfy  an  economic  theory. 

The  use  of  all  surplus  foods  and  fibers 
has  been  a  positive  asset  for  peace.  In 
the  years  to  come,  we  should  plan .  to 
have  extra  food  and  fiber  for  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  needs,  for  our  national  se¬ 
curity  needs,  and  for  the  humanitarian 
needs  of  the  people  of  not  only  America, 
but  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  some  day  Congress  will 
Stop  talking  about  having  an  agri¬ 
cultural  policy  which  will  only  be  one  of 
strictly  supply  and  demand.  Nothing 
could  be  more  cruel,  nothing  could  be 
more  ruthless,  nothing  could  be  more 
un-Christian,  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
American.  What  is  really  needed  is 
sufficient  food  and  fiber  to  meet  our 
domestic  needs,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
toj  extend  the  warm  hand  of  compassion 
tor  people  who  need  help.  This  our 
country  can  afford  to  do. 

When  I  have  heard  what  the  cost  will 
be,  as  it  relates  to  Public  Law  480,  the 
cost  is  immaterial.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  cost  is  insignificant  as  compared 
with  the  cost  which  is  now  being  in¬ 
curred  by  Congress  in  many  areas  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  I  think  of  the  utter  futility  of 
the  arms  race,  which  no  one  can  want, 
an  arms  race  into  which  we  are  about 


to  pour  billions  of  dollars,  because  we 
are  not  smart  enough  to  know  what  else' 
to  do,  because  of  the  ruthlessness  of 
Soviet  tyranny.  Such  an  arms  race  can¬ 
not  lead  to  peace,  but  ultimately  will 
lead  to  catastrophe,  unless  something  is 
done  about  it.  When  I  think  of  the 
futility  of  that  arms  race  and  its  cost,  I 
am  amazed  to  hear  anyone  comment, 
even  momentarily,  on  the  cost  of  our 
program  in  regard  to  surplus  food  and 
fiber.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cost  of 
the  failures  in  the  attempts  to  launch 
missiles  has  been  as  great  as  the  cost 
of  the  donation  programs  for  all  our 
church  organizations  all  over  the  world. 
What  is  more,  under  Title  I  of  the  bill 
we  shall  be  able  to  sell  a  great  deal  of 
food  and  fiber  .in  other  countries. 
Under  Title  I,  we  shall  obtain  curren¬ 
cies — not  dollars — of  the  recipient  coun¬ 
tries. 

I  have  heard  some  say  that  the  cur¬ 
rencies  of  some  countries  are  not  worth 
very  much.  I  submit  that  is  a  very  un¬ 
fair  reflection  upon  some  of  our  allies. 

I  wish  to  say  now  that  the  currency  of 
Greece  is  worth  something;  it  is  worth 
the  integrity  of  Greece.  And  Greece  is 
a  faithful  ally  of  our  country.  It  ill 
behooves  any  Member  of  Congress  or 
anyone  else  to  say  that  the  currencies 
of  some  of  these  countries  which  are  our 
allies,  lack  worth  or  value.  But  upon 
occasion  I  have  heard  some  reflection 
upon  the  currency  of  countries  such  as 
Turkey.  However,  Mr.  President,  I  say 
that  Turkey,  with  her  32  divisions,  is 
worth  all  the  food  the  United  States  of 
American  can  give  her,  and  then  some — , 
currency  or  no  currency. 

There  happen  to  be  more  than  five 
million  men  in  the  ground  forces  of  our 
allies  who  are  joined  with  us  in  mutual 
security.  If  those  five  million  men  were 
not  there,  we  would  have  to  have  five 
million  additional  men  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States,  because  the 
ultimate  target  of  Soviet  aggression  is 
the  United  States  of  America. 

So,  Mr.  President,  whatever  we  have 
to  pay  or  whatever  we  may  have  to  do 
in  order  to  be  assured  of  the  friendship, 
the  loyalty,  and  the  allegiance  of 
peoples  elsewhere,  is  all  to  our  benefit. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  these  things 
simply  because  some  Members  will  dis¬ 
cuss  certain  portions  of  the  bill  and  will 
attempt  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is 
something  drastically  wrong.  They  will 
literally  discuss  a  detail  when,  in  fact, 
what  we  are  discussing  and  what  we 
should  be  thinking  about  is  the  grand 
design,  the  total,  overall  operation  of  a 
foreign  economic  policy,  of  which  food 
and  fiber  are  integral  parts. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
madge  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  possible  to  make 
these  arrangements  so  that  the  loans 
will  be  paid  off  in  dollar  equivalents?  In 
other  words,  if  the  foreign  country  were 
to  inflate  its  currency,  it  would  then 
make  a  larger  monthly  payment  to  the 
United  States,  in  order  to  offset  or  pro¬ 
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vide  for  the  difference  in  the  exchange 

of 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  do  that  under 
Public  Law  480  agreements.  In  the 
agreements  we  include  a  cushion  for  the 
inflationary  factor. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  that  way  we  could 
protect  ourselves,  as  regards  repayment 
of  the  loans. 

Would  not  it  be  possible  for  our  coun¬ 
try  to  spend  some  of  those  soft  curren¬ 
cies  for  the  purchase  in  those  countries 
of  various  commodities  and  thereby  tend 
to  maintain  their  value? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  indeed.  In 
fact,  I  have  repeatedly  recommended  to 
the  executive  branches  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that,  where  possible,  we  immedi¬ 
ately  utilize  the  currencies  obtained  from 
the  sale  of  American  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  for  the  purchase  of  materials,  which 
may  be  needed  for  our  purposes,  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  the 
countries  where  the  sales  have  been 
made. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  not  our  military- 
assistance  program  have  the  effect  of 
helping  the  American  manufacturer  or 
producer  make  a  profit,  when  our  Gov¬ 
ernment  places  with  him  an  order  to 
build  a  tank,  for  instance,  because  as  a 
result  of  producing  that  commodity  he 
receives  some  benefit  and  profit  from  the 
foreign-aid  program? 

On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  also  pos¬ 
sible  that  a  farmer  could  be  helped  sim¬ 
ply  by  the  sale  of  some  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities?  As  a  result,  the 
United  States  could  use  the  soft  currency 
obtained  by  selling  such  agricultural 
commodities  to  pay  the  foreign  country 
to  produce  a  commodity  which  could  be 
produced  there,  and  in  that  way  the 
farmer  would  be  helped  by  the  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  barter  provisions  of  the  bill 
make  that  possible. 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes.  So,  while  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  help  our  industrial  produc¬ 
ers,  it  is  also  a  good  idea,  in  connection 
with  the  program,  to  give  help  to  the 
American  farmer. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his  timely 
observation. 

Mr.  President,  the  argument  on  the  bill 
seems  to  center  around  section  303,  which 
provides  for  a  revision  of  the  barter  sec¬ 
tion  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  barter  provisions  of  the  bill,  how¬ 
ever,  constitute  only  a  small  part  of  the 
total.  The  barter  provisions  are  revised 
in  the  pending  bill,  simply  because  in 
recent  months  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  refused  to  utilize  the  barter  tool 
or  the  barter  authority  which  was 
granted  under  Public  Law  480,  and 
which  had  been  used  for  2  yz  years. 
Suddenly  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
ended  its  use. 

Yesterday,  I  stated  candidly,  frankly, 
and  honestly  that  we  had  requested  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  suggest 
language  which  would  be  helpful  J 
ing  guidance  to  the  Secretary, 
to  facilitate  the  proper  use  of  ' 
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rangements.  The  response  to  that  re¬ 
quest  from  me  is  set  forth  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  letter  received  on 
March  11  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  response  is  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  I  now  read  that  part  of  the  letter, 
which  is  addressed  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]. 

We  have  been  requested  by  Senator 
Humphrey  to  give  consideration  to,  and  to 
report  to  your  committee  on,  possible  lan¬ 
guage  changes  in  the  proposed  amendment 
to  title  III  of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Congress, 
which  would  make  it  more  acceptable  from 
our  standpoint.  This  legislation  would  di¬ 
rect  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  barter 
up  to  $500  million  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities  per  year  for  materials  under 
certain  conditions.  We  are,  however,  unable 
to  formulate  any  changes,  short  of  the  vir¬ 
tual  nullification  of  the  proposed  change, 
which  would  eliminate  our  objections.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  wishes  to  go  on 
record  as  being  vigorously  opposed  to  its  en¬ 
actment  into  law. 

It  is  on  that  statement  of  opposition 
that  considerable  debate  has  already 
taken  place  in  the  Senate. 

I  should  like  to  direct  my  attention, 
for  a  few  moments,  to  the  reason  why 
I  believe  the  opposition  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  is  unwarranted  and  cannot  prop¬ 
erly  be  validated  or  substantiated  by 
the  Department’s  arguments. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  method  by 
which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture — 
and  let  me  say  that  here  I  refer  to  the 
Secretary  only  because  he  is  the  head 
official  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  actually,  the  one  primarily  in¬ 
volved  is  the  head  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation — has  killed  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  one  of  interpreting  cer¬ 
tain  language  in  existing  law  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
barter  when  he  determined  that  such 
transactions  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  Based  upon 
my  study,  and  the  studies  which  were 
made  during  the  hearings,  we  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  and  therefore 
in  this  section  are  making  the  determi¬ 
nation,  that  barter  does  protect  the 
funds  and  the  assets  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

The  evidence  on  this  point,  which 
incidentally  was  furnished  to  us  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  cannot  be 
legitimately  contested.  However,  oper¬ 
ating  under  their  own  interpretation  of 
the  present  law,  which  interpretation, 
incidentally,  was  made  more  than  2 
year  before  they  started  operating  a 
sizable  program,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  established  a  requirement 
that  before  materials  could  be  accepted 
in  exchange  for  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  the  offerer  either  had  to 
assure  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  that  the  commodities  going  into  a 
particular  country  were  in  addition  to 
the  normal  cash  sales,  or  sell  them  in 
certain  specified  countries  where  no 
certificate  of  additionality  was  required. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record,  furnished,  in¬ 
cidentally,  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  that  from  the  time  this  require- 
'  "'as  established,  which  was  May  28, 
(til  the  end  of  October,  or  No- 
1,  1957,  only  one  barter  contract 
en  made,  for  a  total  of  $400,000. 


That  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  pre¬ 
ceding  months  in  1957,  when  approxi¬ 
mately  $20  million  worth  of  contracts 
were  being  made  each  month.  In  fact, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  figures 
for  1956  indicate  that  they  contracted 
for  $423  million  worth  of  materials  under 
barter  arrangements. 

I  wish  my  colleagues  to  note  that  this 
so-called  certificate  of  additionality  has 
been  predicated  upon  certain  language 
in  the  present  law.  A  certificate  of  ad¬ 
ditionality  is  not  required  by  law.  It 
is  an  interpretation  of  existing  law  car¬ 
ried  out  by  administrative  regulation. 

I  also  want  my  colleagues  to  know 
that  for  more  than  2  years  no  such  cer¬ 
tificate  was  required,  and  that  even  when 
barter  arrangements  were  made,  at  the 
rate  of  about  $200  million  a  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  never  required 
any  such  certificate.  What  is  more, 
during  that  time  the  Secretary  had  an 
arrangement  which  permitted  the  of¬ 
ferer  of  the  barter  to  have  the  use  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  goods,  with  no  inter¬ 
est  charged,  which,  of  course,  gave  the 
offerer  of  the  barter  arrangement  a  con¬ 
siderable  economic  advantage. 

All  at  once,  on  May  28,  1957,  with  little 
or  no  information  given  to  anyone — and 
surely,  to  my  knowledge,  no  information 
given  to  the  Congress — despite  2%  years 
of  experience  under  the  present  law,  and 
with  nothing  in  the  testimony  before 
any  committee  of  Congress  indicating 
anything  wrong  with  the  present  law, 
the  Department  closed  off  barter,  shut 
off  the  spigot,  stopped  the  entire  busi¬ 
ness,  under  the  guise  of  new  rules  and 
regulations  which  they  claimed  were 
suddenly  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  two  conclusions 
seems  inevitable.  Either  for  2%  years 
the  Department  was  guilty  of  gross  mis¬ 
management,  or  the  ruling  of  May  28, 
1957,  was  unwarranted.  One  or  the 
other  alternatives  must  be  accepted. 
They  cannot  have  it  both  ways,  because 
if  for  2y2  years  they  did  not  need  the 
ruling  of  May  28,  if  for  2>/2  years  they 
did  not  need  a  certificate  of  additional¬ 
ity,  if  for  more  than  2J/2  years,  during 
which  almost  $1  billion  worth  of  agri¬ 
cultural  goods  were  bartered,  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  action  of  May  28  was  not 
needed,  then  apparently  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  action  of  May  28  was 
needed  at  all.  Or,  if  it  was  needed,  it 
was  needed  earlier,  because  the  high  rate 
of  barter  was  in  1956.  That  was  the 
year  when  most  of  the  goods  were  bar¬ 
tered.  I  should  like  to  know  where  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  when  there  was  barter¬ 
ing  left  and  right,  when  parties  were 
bartering  on  a  very  limited  list  of  ma¬ 
terials,  most  of  which  were  diamonds. 
Were  they  asleep  at  the  switch,  Mr. 
President?  Is  this  what  we  ought  to  be 
looking  into?  Should  the  Congress  thor¬ 
oughly  investigate  this  matter  and  de¬ 
termine  really  what  went  on,  because 
for  more  than  2  '/2  years  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  did  not  require  in  its  rules 
and  regulations  the  language  which  was 
made  effective  on  May  28,  1957? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  committee  adopted  the  provision 
suggested  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota  because  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  May  28,  1957,  actually 
killed  off  barter? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. ' 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  the 
distinguished  Senator  proposes  to  offer 
an  amendment  in  a  little  while  which 
would  make  some  changes  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  dealing  with  the  materials  which 
may  be  bartered  for.  It  would  still  ex¬ 
pand  the  list  of  such  materials  over 
what  we  have  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Otherwise  the  law 
would  be  administered  just  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  administered  it  prior 
to  May  28,  1957. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  have  said 
quite  candidly  that  I  do  not  contend 
the  amendment  is  perfect,  but  the  whole 
purpose  of  it  is  to  have  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  resumed,  as  it  is  needed. 

I  want  my  position  perfectly  clear.  I 
personally  believe  the  best  program  ip 
most  instances  is  sale  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  under  title  I.  It  is  the  one  Liiave 
supported  vigorously.  However,  I  also 
note  that  even  in -the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  charter  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  and  directed 
to  barter  in  order  to  protect  the  assets 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Furthermore,  it  is  directed  to  barter  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials  which  go 
into  the  national  stockpile  or  into  the 
supplemental  stockpile. 

In  fact,  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  we  amended  the  barter  provisions 
so  as  to  include  more  than  strategic  ma¬ 
terials,  and  specified  strategic  and  other 
materials,  which  is  exactly  what  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  section  303  requires,  using  the 
word  “materials”  only.  Later  I  intend 
to  offer  a  clarifying  amendment  to 
change  the  language  to  “strategic  and 
other  materials,”  so  the  language  will  be 
in  coordination  with  and  fall  into  the 
pattern  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
which  provides  for  stockpiling  of  stra¬ 
tegic  and  other  materials.  That  is  what 
we  are  talking  about  in  section  303.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  about  the  language, 
I  think  we  ought  to  change  it.  It  is  my 
intention  to  do  it,  under  the  procedures 
permitted  in  amending  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  still 
be  for  his  barter  provisions  if  he  knew 
that  the  result  would  be  the  disruption 
of  foreign  markets  for  American  com¬ 
modities  and  the  offering  of  American 
commodities  at  from  4  to  10  percent  be¬ 
low  the  prevailing  price?  Would  the 
Senator  still  be  in  favor  of  it,  if  he  knew 
that?  I  am  not  saying  it  is  so ;  I  am  sim¬ 
ply  asking  the  Senator  if  he  would  be 
in  favor  of  it  if  he  knew  it  meant  a  re¬ 
duction  of  4  to  10  percent  in  the  market 
price  of  American  grains,  oils,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  sent  to  Western  Europe? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  Vermont,  first,  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  foreign  markets  disrupted, 
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but  neither  do  I  want  to  see  American 
agricultural  markets  left  static. 

I  shall  now  refer  to  the  point  raised 
by  the  Senator.  First  of  all,  a  company 
which  seeks  to  barter  surplus  agricu- 
tural  commodities  must  pay  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  the  price  of 
such  commodities.  The  company  must 
pay  the  price  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  asks. 

If  such  a  barterer,  after  having  paid 
the  price  which  the  Government  has 
asked,  and  which  the  Government  has 
determined  is  a  fair  price,  is  able  to  make 
a  sale,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
object.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  Amer¬ 
ican  exporters  are  to  make  sales,  they 
w'ill  have  to  do  1  of  2  things:  Either  they 
must  give  a  better  product  or  they  must 
give  a  better  price.  How  else  can  a  sale 
be  brought  about? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

,  Mr.  AIKEN.  As  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  he  is  saying 
that  he  has  no  objection  to  the  barterer 
going  into  foreign  markets  if  he  is  smart 
enough  to  do  it,  and  taking  a  4-  to  10- 
percent  advantage  over  other  American 
businessmen,  thus  cutting  the  props  out 
from  under  them.  Is  that  a  correct 
Statement  of  the  Senator’s  position? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all,  let  me 
say  frankly  to  the  Senator  frorfi  Ver¬ 
mont  that  these  barterers  are  American 
businessmen. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Very  fewT  of  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  no  law  to 
restrain  them.  More  of  them  could  be 
American. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  they  have  for¬ 
eign  financing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  going  to 
base  my  case  upon  what  I  think.  I  am 
saying  the  record  before  the  committee’ 
is  that  those  who  have  been  engaged 
in  barter  are  American  business  firms. 
They  buy  the  same  commodity  any  other 
business  firm  buys  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  they  buy  it  at 
the  same  price.  The  advantage  they 
have  had  up  to  date  was  not  an  advan¬ 
tage  Congress  gave  them;  it  was  an  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  gave  them,  the  advantage  of 
permitting  a  barterer  or  offerer  to  come 
to'  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
with  a  deal. 

The  Secretary,  after  consulting  with 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
with  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization, 
with  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior — after  consulting  any  and  all 
affected  agencies  of  the  Government — 
then  made  a  determination  that  such  a 
deal  was  a  fairly  good  one.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  will  do  that  under  the  amendment 
we  have  suggested.  If  the  Secretary 
thinks  it  is  a  good  deal,  and  if  he  thinks 
it  is  something  that  will  permit  us  to  get 
along  fairly  well,  he  is  then  at  liberty  to 
offer  to  the  barterer  or  the  business  firm 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s 
commodities. 

In  the  past  the  Secretary  gave  the  bar¬ 
terers  the  commodities  at  a  time  before 
the  delivery  date  of  the  material  which 
was  to  be  received.  In  other  words,  he 


gave  them  the  agricultural  commodities, 
let  us  say,  in  January  of  1957,  with  a  re¬ 
ceiving  date  for  the  goods  to  be  obtained 
of  December  1959,  2  years  later.  It  was 
during  the  2-year  period,  between  the 
time  the  bartering  company  obtained  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  goods 
and  delivered  the  metals  for  which  the 
barter  deal  had  been  agreed  upon,  that 
the  interest-free  money  was  available. 
In  other  words,  the  company  was  able  to 
sell  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
goods  and  was  able  to  get  money  for 
them,  yet  at  the  same  time  did  not  have 
to  deliver  right  away  the  metals  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  agreed 
to  receive  under  the  barter  arrangement. 

It  was  the  interest-free  money — the 
interest-free  money  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  permitted — which 
made  possible  the  underselling  in  the 
market.  That  process  made  possible  the 
special  advantage  of  the  bartering  com¬ 
panies. 

Mr.  President,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  stopped  that  practice,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  before  us 
which  changes  the  situation  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  now  required  that 
the  bartering  company  pay  interest,  ex¬ 
actly  as  anyone  else  would. 

That  is  provided  by  administrative 
regulation.  So  all  the  problems  incident 
to  barter  which  the  Department  says  it 
had,  were  problems  the  Department  per¬ 
mitted  to  arise  under  the  law  it  was 
administering.  All  we  are  attempting 
to  do  by  the  amendment  is  to  say  to  the 
Secretary,  “Look,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are 
asking  you,  as  the  committee  report  says, 
to  use  prudent  judgment,  to  use  good 
business  sense,  and  to  try  to  barter,  if 
possible,  the  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  a  manner  which  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  United  States  of  America.” 
That  is  all  we  are  saying. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  stopped  ex¬ 
tensive  bartering  in  May  of  1957  for  the 
reason  that  the  agencies  in  charge  of  the 
stockpiles  did  not  desire  to  accept  any 
more  industrial  diamonds?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  under  the  proposal  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator,  future  bartering  of  barley  or  vege¬ 
table  oil  for  industrial  diamonds  will  re¬ 
quire  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  carry  the  diamonds  if  no  stickpile  wTill 
accept  them?  That  is  one  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  to  the 
Senate  that  we  are  not  discussing  only 
diamonds.  A  point  was  made  in  the 
hearings  with  respect  to  that.  The 
hearings  should  be  studied.  I  stayed  up 
rather  late  last  night  to  refresh  my 
memory  of  the  hearings. 

The  point  was  made  in  the  hearings 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  were 
placing  limitations  on  themselves. 
They  were  setting  limits  upon  what  they 
would  take,  without  legal  requirements 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  received  evid¬ 
ence  in  the  hearings  to  show  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  refused 
to  accept  platinum  for  cotton  and  re¬ 


fused  to  accept  platinum  for  wheat. 
That  is  a  matter  of  uncontested  record. 
In  other  words,  platinum,  which  does  not 
deteriorate,  which  is  one  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  which  can  be  stored  for  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  of  storing  wheat  or 
cotton,  was  refused.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  said,  “We  have  enough 
platinum” — as  if  we  did  not  have  enough 
wheat. 

I  have  suggested  what  I  am  trying  to  do 
by  the  amendment.  If  somebody  comes 
along  and  offers  to  the  United  States  of 
America  platinum  for  wheat,  we  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  willing  to  do  business  if  the 
value  of  the  platinum  is  at  least  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  wheat.  That  is  what 
we  are  trying  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  that 
is  reasonable.  We  are  trying  to  ascer¬ 
tain  whether  there  can  be  obtained  by 
barter  certain  minerals,  metals,  or  other 
materials  which  do  not  deteriorate,  which 
we  can  store  for  less  cost,  which 
perhaps  will  be  needed  by  our  country 
for  national  security,  for  offshore  pro¬ 
curement  or  for  the  purposes  of  our  na¬ 
tional  defense.  We  say  that  if  we  can 
barter  for  those  things,  we  should  do  so. 
What  is  the  argument  against  that? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  My  colleague  knows  I 
am  a  strong  supporter  of  Public  Law  480. 
There  are  many  reasons  upon  which  to 
base  my  support. 

It  is  very  important  to  our  farm  popu¬ 
lation  that  Public  Law  480  be  maintained. 
Further,  I  consider  that  Public  Law  480, 
by  providing  for  the  sale  of  surplus  food 
to  other  countries,  contributes  a  great 
deal  to  our  program  of  foreign  aid  and 
to  our  international  relations.  I  am  sure 
the  reasons  are  self-evident. 

The  law  enables  our  country  to  as¬ 
sist  others  to  meet  the  basic  needs — food 
and  clothing.  These  we  have  in  abun¬ 
dance,  but  thei-e  are  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  men  throughout  the  world  who 
do  not  have  enough  food  and  very  little 
clothing. 

Even  with  the  programs  available  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480,  many  needy  people 
cannot  understand  why  this  country, 
rich  as  it  is,  does  not  make  available 
more  of  its  wealth  in  food.  They  ques¬ 
tion  the  validity  of  our  humanitarian 
and  ethical  principles.  For  religious  and 
humanitarian  reasons,  this  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  program. 

And  again,  it  is  in  our  national  inter¬ 
est.  Today,  we  are  in  competition  with 
Soviet  Russia,  both  economically  and  po¬ 
litically.  The  Soviet  Union  can  provide 
strong  competition  economically  because 
it  can  direct  its  economy  to  meet  a  jpar- 
ticular  situation.  In  the  provision  of 
food,  however,  the  Soviet  Union  cannot 
match  the  United  States.  We  ought  to 
be  very  thankful  that  we  have  this  great 
asset.  Now  I  come  to  the  issue  that  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  is  a  very  desirable  program. 

I  am  very  much  worried  about  new  provi¬ 
sions  which  might  lead  to  its  ultimate 
destruction.  With  high  regard  for  the 
great  interest  of  my  colleague  and  friend 
from  Minnesota  in  Public  Law  480,  I 
have  fears  about  the  barter  provision. 
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One  of  the  things  which  might  cause 
Public  Law  480  to  break  down  would  be 
its  use  to  supplant  normal  trade  chan¬ 
nels.  That  has  been  used  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  against  the  act.  If  the  barter  of 
agricultural  products,  as  now  proposed 
by  this  new  amendment,  should  bite 
deeply  into  normal  trade  channels  for 
the  export  of  food,  eventually  it  would 
bring  strong  opposition  to  Public  Law 
480.  I  think  that  is  the  danger  in  the 
barter  provision  in  this  bill. 

Moreover,  as  the  law  now  stands,  it 
permits  barter  for  strategic  materials. 
Strategic  goods  needed,  and  their  value, 
can  now  be  reasonably  determined  by 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  by 
other  agencies.  But  unBer  the  proposed 
amendment  with  no  strict  limits  as  to 
what  goods  may  comes  into  this  country 
in  view  of  all  the  elements  involved  and 
the  many  avenues  of  trade  and  import, 
I  do  not  see  how  any  Government  agency 
could  really  determine  whether  we  need 
the  goods  which  would  be  brought  in  by 
barter  arrangements.  Barter  operations 
would  upset  the  normal  export  and  im¬ 
port  trade  for  materials  other  than  stra¬ 
tegic  materials.  I  think  there  is  grave 
danger  involved. 

I  make  these  points  because  I  am  very 
much  interested  that  Public  Law  480  be 
continued.  It  is  a  good  law  for  our  coun¬ 
try  and  for  our  farmers.  It  it  good  for 
the  countries  which  receive  our  food  and 
cloth.  It  is  perhaps  our  best  foreign-aid 
program.  It  is,  today,  an  area  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  cannot  compete  with 
us.  So  I  am  concerned  about  this  barter 
provision  which  could  lead  to  abuses 
which  might  destroy  Public  Law  480. 

I  will  vote  against  the  amendment  but 
will  vote  to  continue  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Kentucky.  He  was  one  of  the 
Senators  who  took  the  time  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  and  testify  relating 
to  Public  Law  480.  His  testimony  was 
very  constructive  and  helpful. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  have  any  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  law  which  would  bring  dis¬ 
credit  upon  it.  Under  no  circumstances 
do  I  wish  to  see  the  law  administered  in 
any  way  which  would  bring  discredit 
upon  the  purposes  of  Public  Law  480, 
or  prevent  it  from  being  properly  used 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  en¬ 
acted.  The  main  argument  against  the 
barter  provision  is  that  it  displaces  nor¬ 
mal  cash  sales.  A  supplementary  or  cor¬ 
ollary  argument  is  that  it  is  an  unortho¬ 
dox  method  of  trading.  That  cannot  be 
substantiated,  because  barter  is  as  old  as 
commerce,  and  it  is  a  definite  part  of 
trading  in  modern  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try 

I  believe  that  the  best  vyay  to  find  out 
about  these  matters  is  to  take  a  look  at 
the  testimony.  It  so  happens  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  witnesses 
were  present  in  the  committee  when  tes¬ 
timony  was  taken  from  representatives 
of  some  of  the  large  grain  companies  and 
others  engaged  in  barter. 

It  also  happens— land  I  will  leave  the 
record  for  the  objective  examination  of 
my  colleagues — that  the  Department  of 


Agriculture  witnesses  did  not  submit  one 
paragraph  of  effective  refutation  of  the 
testimony  given  by  the  witnesses  to  whom 
I  am  about  to  refer. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  wit¬ 
nesses  came  forward  with  opposition,  but 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  evi¬ 
dence  to  refute  the  very  points  raised  by 
eminent  businessmen  of  the  United 
States. 

For  example,  one  question  I  asked  the 
Department  witnesses  was,  “Did  you  con¬ 
sult  with  exporters  on  your  May  28  ruling 
which  stopped  bartering?” 

Their  answer  was  “No  ” 

Another  question  I  asked  of  the  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
was,  “Do  you  have  an  Advisory  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Exporting  under  the  barter  pro¬ 
visions  of  Public  Law  480?” 

The  answer  was  “No.” 

A  third  question  was,  “Did  you,  prior 
to  the  time  of  the  May  28,  1957,  order, 
notify  the  companies  and  the  concerns 
which  had  been  traditionally  engaged  in 
barter  of  the  pending  action?  Did  you 
seek  their  advice  and  counsel?” 

The  answer  was  “No.” 

One  of  the  largest  companies  in  the 
United  States  is  the  Crofton  Grain  Co., 
of  New  York.  Another  is  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Grain  Co.  These  companies  have 
been  doing  business  for  some  time. 

Another  is  the  Standard  Milling  Co. 
A  gentleman  by  the  name  of  Ralph  Fried¬ 
man,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Standard  Milling  Co.,  of  New  York,  tes¬ 
tified  before  the  committee.  This  is  what 
he  had  to  say: 

Mr.  Friedman.  When  the  barter  program 
was  first  incorporated  we  had  taken  a  rather 
dim  view  of  it,  that  is,  to  go  back  to  that 
archaic  procedure,  but  I  am  here  to  say  that 
our  experience  with  this — and  I  am  speaking 
now  transcending  our  own  business  opera¬ 
tion  is  that  it  has  been  effective  means  of 
implementing  American  exports  of  surplus 
products. 

I  will  simplify  this: 

Perhaps  I  will  oversimplify  it,  but  I  think 
this  has  validity. 

In  order  to  establish  and  maintain  ex¬ 
ports  of  American  agriculture  in  competition 
to  the  severe  threat  of  other  grain  exporting 
and  agricultural  exporting  countries,  I  think 
it  is  obvious  that  you  have  to  make  this  of 
interest  to  people  to  go  out  and  sell  it. 

When  we  as  a  firm,  or  the  other  gentleman 
here  representing  grain  firms,  enter  into  a 
barter  contract*  we  take  on  an  obligation  to 
•dispose  of  commodities. 

And  this  obligation  is  one  that  we  cannot 
walk  out  on  at  all.  We  go  to  work  on  it. 
And  we  export  it.  So  it  is  not  a  si m pie  or 
an  easy  thing  to  do. 

The  only  way  in  our  experience  that  this 
can  be  done,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  make  it  a 
responsibility,  as  the  barter  program  does,  of 
responsible  grain  firms. 

I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  these 
are  the  same  grain  firms  which  sell  for 
cash.  They  are  not  ready  to  cut  their 
own  throats.  The  record  reveals  that 
they  make  a  great  deal  less  profit  on 
barter  than  they  do  on  cash  sales.  Three 
of  the  companies  offered  their  accounts 
and  financial  reports  to  the  committee. 
They  testified  that  they  made  1.5  percent 
on  barter  transactions.  The  representa¬ 
tives  of  grain  companies  testified  that  the 
profit  on  barter  transactions  was  sub¬ 


stantially  less  than  on  normal  cash 
sales.  But  they  said  that  barter  trans¬ 
actions  were  a  part  of  their  total  busi¬ 
ness  operations. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Friedman  said: 

I  want  to  say  so  far  as  my  own  company 
Is  concerned  that  we  are  heavily  involved  i$ 
many  aspects  of  the  grain  storage,  and  milling 
industry,  et  cetera. 

I  feel  that  there  is  a  degree  of  impartiality 
in  what  I  say,  because  our  interests  are  both 
in  storage  in  this  country  as  well  as  in  trad¬ 
ing  and  export  from  the  United  States. 

Senator  Humphrey.  You  do  cash  sales  on 
an  export  basis**; 

Mr.  Friedman.  Yes.  We  are  in  all  aspects 
of  this  thing. 

Senator  Humphrey.  It  is  very  important 
that  we  get  this  down  from  the  witnesses 
because  the  main  argument  against  barter  by 
the  Department  is  the  interference  with 
cash  sales. 

Mr.  Friedman.  We  are  very  much  involved 
in  the  cash-sale  business.  Also,  I  would 
say  that  we  are  large  storers  of  Government- 
owned  commodities  in  this  country. 

If  I  may  speak  and  put  out  some  thoughts 
of  my  own.  I  don’t  want  to  pontificate  about 
this  but  I  waqt  to  come  to  the  point.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  is  under¬ 
taking  really  enormous  and  often  conflicting 
responsibility.  And  one  of  the  areas  of  our 
problem  is  to  dispose  in  as  orderly  a  fashion 
as  we  can  without  violating  the  norms  of 
procedure  of  other  nations  this  growing  sur¬ 
plus  which  constantly  replenishes  itself. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  will 
yield  to  the  majority  leader,  with  the 
understanding  that  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor.  Following  the  statement  by  the 
majority  leader  I  shall  return  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Friedman  and  the 
testimony  of  other  witnesses,  which  I 
believe  should  be  answered  by  the  critics 
of  the  barter  program  before  we  vote  on 
the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Jr.  'JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
today  the  majority  policy  com¬ 
mittee.,  met  and  cleared  for  Senate  ac¬ 
tion  Ol^der  No.  706,  S.  1356,  to  amend 
the  antitrust  laws  by  vesting  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  jurisdiction  to 
prevent  monopolistic  acts  by  certain  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  commerce  in  meat  and 
meat  product's,  and  for  other  purposes. 

We  expect  cp  move  to  consider  that 
bill  following  tKe  conclusion  of  the  de¬ 
bate  on  the  pending  bill. 

We  also  plan  tb  take  up  by  motion 
Order  No.  727,  S.  TO,  to  increase  annu¬ 
ities  payable  to  certain  annuitants  from 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  disability 
fund,  and  for  other  purposes. 

That  bill  was  introduced  by  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson].  I  am 
informed  that  the  Senator'from  Ka4sas 
will  offer  an  amendment  tov  the  bill?. 

I  do  not  mean  that  those  bills  will 
necessarily  be  taken  up  in  tfiq  order  I 
have  stated.  However,  I  should  like  to 
have  it  understood  that  we  plan\o  con¬ 
sider  them  this  week,  if  possible,  ... 
as  the  Treasury-Post  Office  Depart! 
appropriation  bill. 

I  now  turn  to  another  subject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

Senator  from  Texas  has  the  floor. 
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JATEMENT  BY  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
OLICY.  COMMITTEE  ON  ACTIONS 
O  ASSURE  A  HEALTHY  ECONOMIC 
iCOVERY 

JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dentAthe  Democratic  policy  committee 
met  today  and  approved  the  following 
statement : 

The  President  has  stated  that  his  admin¬ 
istration  ys  ready  to  take  any  action  that 
would  leau  to  a  healthy  economic  recovery 
In  this  country.  He  also  said  that  he  will 
send  his  plans  to  the  Congress  as  soon  as 
they  are  reasy. 

This  Is  wldcome  news  to  the  American 
people,  inducting  6,200,000  unemployed  men 
and  women  whose  need  for  help  is  acute. 
His  plans,  of  Vmrse,  when  they  reach  us, 
will  be  expeditiously  considered  In  the  same 
nonpartisan  spii\t  with  whicii  Congress  has 
been  acting  alrea 

The  steps  which  have  been  taken  in  the 
Senate  thus  fa'\  have  been  virtually 
unanimous. 

I  interpolate  as\  my  own  statement 
that  the  same  situation  is  true  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  am  in¬ 
formed  that  the  housing  bill  was  passed 
unanimously  by  the  Hbuse  and  has  been 
sent  to  the  White  House  today,  and  that 
the  resolutions  accelerating  civil  works 
and  military  construction  were  also 
adopted  unanimously. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  suffer 
when  times  are  hard  and  both  Democrats 
and  Republicans  in  the  Senate  have  ap¬ 
proved  the  measures  which  ^e  hope  will 
bring  some  relief. 

The  housing  bill  was  approved  by  a  vote 
of  86  to  0.  The  two  resolutionsYurging  ac¬ 
celeration  of  public  works  wer A  approved 
by  votes  of  93  to  1  and  76  to  1.  TYie  Senate 
Public  Works  Committee  has  approved  by 
unanimous  vote  the  substance  of  s«i  accel¬ 
erated  highway  program,  with  the  only  divi¬ 
sion  referring  to  an  issue  that  does  aot  di¬ 
rectly  affect  its  job-producing  potentialities. 

We  confidently  expect  that  other  mefisures 
will  receive  the  same  nonpartisan  treatment. 
We  think  that  the  President  is  correct 
he  opposes  panic.  We  also  believe  that  i 
bers  of  both  parties  in  the  Senate  who  have 
voted  with  such  a  high  degree  of  unanimit 
are  equally  determined  to  prevent  panic- 
especlally  panic  of  the  type  that  came 
1929. 


EXTENSION  OP  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OP  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  reading  from  the  hearings  on  the 
Policies  and  Operations  Under  Public 
Law  480,  in  the  1st  session  of  the  85th 
Congress,  and  for  the  information  of  my 
colleagues  who  may  be  interested,  I  was 
reading  from  page  338,  from  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  Mr.  Ralph  Friedman,  chairman 
of  the  board,  Standard  Milling  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Friedman  states: 

If  I  may  speak  and  put  out  some  thoughts 
of  my  own.  I  don’t  want  to  pontificate 
about  this  but  I  want  to  come  to  the  point. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  is  un¬ 
dertaking  really  enormous  and  often  conflict¬ 
ing  responsibility.  And  one  of  the  areas  of 
our  problem  is  to  dispose  in  as  orderly  a 
fashion  as  we  can  without  violating  the 
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norms  of  procedure  of  other  nations  this 
growing  surplus  which  constantly  replenishes 
itself. 

If  the  United  States  were  to  Institute  a 
policy  of  dumping  which  would  provide  many 
headaches,  that  would  transcend  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  just  what  balance-sheet  profit  or 
revenue  you  might  have,  or  the  Agriculture 
Department  will  have  on  the  total  operation 
of  price  supports  here  and  for  commodity 
storage. 

What  Mr.  Friedman  is  saying  is  that 
the  dumping  procedure  is  a  matter  of 
high  significance  to  our  foreign  policy 
and  transcends  any  profit  statement. 

Then  Mr.  Friedman  proceeds  to  say: 

I  think  that  the  barter  program  which  as 
I  say  I  started  out  by  having  great  skepti¬ 
cism  about,  I  think  has  been  effective.  I 
think  it  continues  to  be  an  orderly  proce¬ 
dure  for  moving  commodities  in  very  sizable 
quantities. 

I  would  say  one  further  thing,  that  is 
that  as  far  as  our  company  is  concerned,  we 
would  be  glad  to  make  available  the  amount 
of  earnings  out  of  barter.  They  are  very 
modest  by  any  standard — a  very  modest  per¬ 
centage  of  the  total  involvement  of  the  risk. 

I  will  tell  you,  also,  one  thing  on  behalf 
of  the  so-called  free  interest  ride.  This  is 
a  form  of  payment  for  service.  I  don’t  want 
to  confuse  the  issue.  This  is  where  you 
make  some  money.  It  has  merit  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  United  States  Government, 
it  seems  to  me.  That  is  that  it  puts  a  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  exporter  to  get  moving  and  to 
do  something.  And  to  really  do  the  job. 

We  have  that  pressure.  While  I  like  to 
think  we  have  a  very  efficient  organiza¬ 
tion  there  are  a  lot  of  things  that  can  happen. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  what 
I  want  to  say. 

Then  his  testimony  is  concluded  by 
the  statement: 

We  are  going  to  have  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  here  on  this  barter  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  the  Senator 
says,  barter  is  as  old  as  commerce.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  I  believe  Public  Law  480 
has  done  a  remarkably  good  and  thor¬ 
ough  job.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  some  questions  relative  to  the 
amendment  under  discussion.  First, 
can  the  Senator  state  how  much  lead 
has  been  brought  into  this  country  under 
the  Public  Law  480  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  short  tons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  short  ton  weighs 
2,000  pounds.  How  much  zinc  has  been 
imported? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-Tour  thousand  tons.  That  is  actu¬ 
ally  delivered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  thousand  tons? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  How  much  man¬ 
ganese? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Manganese  ore, 
battery  grade — there  are  several  differ¬ 
ent  grades,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Manganese  metal, 
none  delivered.  Managanese,  electro¬ 
lytic,  2,000  long  tons.  Then  there  is  the 
battery  grade. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  the  black. 
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The  figure  for  that 


Ten  thousand  long 

That  is  correct. 
How  much  tung- 


No  tungsten. 

No  tungsten? 

No. 

How  much  copper? 
There  is  none  in 


Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
is  10,000  long  tons. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
tons? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
sten  has  been  brought  into  this  country 
under  the  program? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY, 
the  supplemental  stockpile,  but  there 
is  some  in  the  strategic  stockpile.  I  do 
not  believe  any  has  been  brought  in. 
No,  the  figures  I  have  indicate  none  has 
been  imported  under  this  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
that  the  5  metals  I  have  mentioned  are 
very  important  in  the  economy  of  the 
State  of  Montana. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  is,  of  course,  the 
disposal  of  surplus  wheat. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  rea¬ 
lizes  that,  insofar  as  manganese  is  con¬ 
cerned,  we  produce  about  10  percent 
of  the  total  needs  of  our  country,  and 
that  of  that  10  percent  90  percent  is 
produced  in  the  Butte-Philipsburg  dis¬ 
trict  in  the  State  of  Montana. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  the  figures 
for  tungsten  indicate  about  the  same  sit¬ 
uation  that  applies  to  manganese.  Ten 
percent  of  our  national  needs  have  been 
produced  in  this  country,  with  a  goodly 
portion  of  that  being  produced  in  the 
State  of  Montana.  At  the  present  time 
our  tungsten  mines  and  mills  are  shut 
down. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Our  manganese 
mines  and  manganese  plants  in  the 
Butte  area  will  very  likely  be  shut  down 
sometime  in  May  unless  the  Govern¬ 
ment  takes  action  along  the  lines  urged 
in  the  bill  introduced  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Murray!  and  myself  on  Monday 
of  this  week.  So  far  as  lead  and  zinc 
are  concerned,  we  have  these  metals 
running  out  of  our  ears,  at  a  very  de- 

nvpeqp^  nvi'pp 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  re¬ 
ferring  to  lead  and  zinc? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  lead  and  zinc. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  the 
Senator  has  referred  to  this  subject. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  have  been  try¬ 
ing  to  get  some  relief  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  since  last  September.  I  do 
not  know  why  a  decision  has  not  been 
announced.  We  have  communicated 
with  the  White  House  but  have  received 
no  encouragement.  We  have  received 
promises,  which  are  about  as  vague  in 
their  meaning  as  they  can  be.  Mean¬ 
while,  lead  and  zinc  mines  are  closing 
down.  Many  of  them  are  filling  up  with 
water,  and  the  timbers  are  caving  in. 
It  will  be  a  difficult  task  to  get  the  mines 
open  again. 

Approximately  275,000  tons  of  cop¬ 
per  are  in  surplus  at  present.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  these  metals — I 
understand  copper  is  not  among  them, 
but  the  other  four  are — 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

.Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Were  being  ob¬ 
tained  under  barter,  and  were  brought 
in  to  be  kept  for  the  stockpile.  But 
with  the  decline  of  the  barter  agree¬ 
ment,  the  metals  have  continued  to  come 
in,  and  they  have  come  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  that  the  price  has  been  depressed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  came  in  un¬ 
der  what  might  be  called  the  free  mar¬ 
ket  operations,  which  depressed  domestic 
prices.  * 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Nothing  was  paid 
in  the  nature  of  a  tariff. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No  tariff  was  paid. 
The  Senator  is  correct.  We  have  some 
information  about  that.  Last  July,  Mr. 
Shannon,  Under  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior,  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  He  said: 

Similarly,  the  market  effect  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment’s  withdrawal  from  barter  in  any 
commodity  is  probably  dependent  upon  such 
circumstances  as  the  manner  of  the  with¬ 
drawal,  the  quantity  of  the  material  the 
Government  had  been  taking  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  condition  of  the  market. 

In  the  case  of  lead  and  zinc,  the  facts 
are  that  the  entry  of  the  CCC  into  barter 
in  the  middle  of  1956  was  not  accompanied 
by  a  United  States  price  increase.  However, 
suspension  of  the  barter  program  at  the  end 
of  April  was  followed  a  few  days  later  by 
a  price  decline  which  has  brought  zinc  from 
13  y2  cents  to  10  cents  and  lead  from  16  cents 
to  14  cents.  Since  the  middle  of  1956,  the 
CCC  has  negotiated  for  $72  million  in  zinc 
and  $40  million  in  lead.  For  purposes  of 
comparison,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the 
zinc  contracts  were  equivalent  to  about  half 
the  value  of  domestic  zinc  smelted  in  1956 
and  about  35  percent  of  the  value  of  do¬ 
mestic  lead  smelted  and  refined. 

The  metal  trade  seems  to.  have  concluded 
that  the  immediate  cause  of  the  decline  in 
price  following  the  suspension  of  barter  was 
the  suspension. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  5  sum¬ 
marized  the  situation  in  these  terms: 

“Demand  for  zinc  in  the  United  States 
has  been  sharply  reduced  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  months  by  the  three  major  users:  The 
steel  galvanizing  industry,  which  uses  the 
metal  as  a  protective  coating  on  steel  prod¬ 
ucts:  die  casters  who  supply  the  automobile 
industry;  and  the  brass  mill  which  manu¬ 
facturers  brass  and  other  copper-zinc  alloys. 

“The  break  in  zinc’s  price,  industry  men 
say,  stems  from  the  lack  of  any  immediate 
prospects  of  important  Government  help, 
either  from  the  new  revised  barter  deal  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  Agriculture  Department,  or  as 
from  Administration’s  new  long-range  min¬ 
eral-aid  program. 

“Barter,  which  involves  the  exchange  of 
United  States  Government-owned  surplus 
agricultural  products  for  foreign  zinc  and 
lead,  had  been  the  major  price  prop  for 
both  metals  since  the  latter  half  of  1956 
and  up  to  April  30,  1957,  when  such  transac¬ 
tions  were  suspended.  Last  week,  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  resumed  barter  deals, 
but  industry  men  say  they  are  so  wrapped 
with  restrictive  conditions,  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  arrange  transactions.  The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  foreign  zinc  and  lead  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  removing  substantial  surpluses  of 
the  metals  from  world  market  previously.” 

If  barter  is  to  be  resumed  on  any  substan¬ 
tial  scale  for  metals  and  minerals  over  the 
long  run,  the  Department  feels  that  first  pri¬ 
ority  should  be  given  to  procurement  to  meet 
mobilization  objectives. 

The  evidence  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  noticed  in  the 
course  of  the  testimony  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  quoted  that  it  was 


stated  the  surplus  was  removed  from  the 
world  market. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  the  stock¬ 
piling  of  it  here  increased  the  surplus 
in  the  domestic  market.  I  would  not 
be  able  to  prove  it,  but  I  feel  certain 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  in¬ 
formation  at  his  disposal  to  show  that 
very  likely  Public  Law  480  surpluses  may 
have  entered  into  relations,  mining- 
wise,  with  other  countries,  for  example, 
Mexico,  and  Peru,  and  that  the  United 
States  received  zinc  in  return  for  sur¬ 
plus  commodities.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  sure  how 
much  bartering  we  have  done  with  those 
countries,  but  some  arrangements  were 
made  with  Peru  under  Public  Law  480. 
I  do  not  know  about  Mexico. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  selected  those 
two  countries  because  they,  together 
with  Canada,  constitute  from  their 
point  of  view,  the  major  exporters,  of 
lead  and  zinc  to  the  United  States. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have 
any  idea  of  the  present  size  of  the 
stockpiles  of  lead,  zinc,  tungsten,  and 
manganese  in  the  United  States? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  information 
may  be  available,  but  I  only  know  how 
much  of  the  metals  are  in  the  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile,  obtained  under  the 
provisions  of  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  that  the  Public 
Law  480  stockpile? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  the  figures 
contain  the  strategic  materials  which 
are  stockpiled  with  other  materials? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  there  is  one 
division  which  is  called  strategic  and 
critical;  the  other  is  called  supple¬ 
mental.  I  shall  try  to  obtain  the  exact 
figures  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  4  months 
covered,  has  the  Senator  any  idea  of  the 
sizes  of  the  strategic  stockpiles  of  lead, 
zinc,  tungsten,  and  manganese,  and 
also  copper? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  get  the  in¬ 
formation  for  the  Senator  this  after¬ 
noon  if  it  is  possible.  It  may  be  in  the 
hearings.  In  the  meantime,  there  are 
staff  members  with  us  who  can  ascer¬ 
tain  the  infoi’mation.  What  the  Sena¬ 
tor  wants  is  the  total  amount  in  both  the 
supplemental  and  the  strategic  stock¬ 
piles — both  piles. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  amounts  of 
the  five  metals.  If  there  are  any  others, 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  that  informa¬ 
tion,  too,  because  it  will  be  interesting 
reading. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  informed 
that  part  of  the  information  desired  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  relating  to 
the  strategic  stockpile,  is  classified  in¬ 
formation. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  is  a  little 
different  from  Public  Law  480,  because 
it  provides  for  the  blending  of  domestic 
ores  with  foreign  dres  in  the  processed 
material  which  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  would  acquire  under  barter  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  raises 
another  question.  The  senior  Senator 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Murray!  and  I  and 


our  two  colleagues  in  the  House,  Repre¬ 
sentative  Metcalf  and  Representative 
Anderson,  on  last  Monday  introduced 
bills  to  beneficiate  manganese,  so  that 
the  low-grade  ore  which  is  on  hand  at 
the  manganese  plant  in  Butte,  Mont., 
can  be  improved  in  grade  and  thereby 
become  of  some  value,  something  which 
it  does  not  have  at  present.  About  6 
million  units  of  such  are  is  stockpiled 
there. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  now  says 
that  in  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480 
foreign  ores  will  be  brought  in  for  the 
purpose  of  beneficiation  of  low-grade 
ores  -in  this  country.  Where  will  that 
leave  us,  when  we  seek  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  our  domestic  ores  which  are 
lying  idle?  Unemployment  is  increasing 
in  Butte.  At  the  present  time  it  is  63 
percent  higher  than  it  was  last  January, 
and  is  increasing. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  been  very 
sympathetic  with  the  Senator  in  his 
problem.  It  is  not  a  problem  which  af¬ 
fects  Montana  only.  A  grave  problem 
of  unemployment  exists,  in  the  iron  ore 
producing  section  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  law.  Public  Law  480,  barter  could 
be  designed  to  bring  in  foreign  ores,  but 
not  ores  to  be  blended  with  domestic 
ores. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  seems  to  me  it 
wold  be  desirable  for  the  Senator  from 
Montana  to  have  the  producers  of  his 
State  use  domestic  ores,  rather  than  the 
foreign  ores  which  are  coming  in,  to 
take  over  the  market. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand, 
the  metals  which  come  from  overseas 
under  Public  Law  480  go  into  the  stock¬ 
pile. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct; 
and  under  the  provisions  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  addressing 
himself,  not  only  will  the  foreign  ores 
which  are  processed  go  into  the  stock¬ 
pile,  but  some  of  the  domestic  ores  will 
also.  So  it  has  a  tendency  to  do  two 
things:  first,  to  firm  up  world  prices, 
which  affect  domestic  prices;  second,  to 
utilize  some  of  the  domestic  ores. 

By  specifically  permitting  domestic 
processing  of  ores,  by  means  of  this 
barter  arrangement  we  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  utilize  low-grade  domestic  ores 
which  are  not  being  utilized  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time.  At  best  they  are  being  stock¬ 
piled  occasionally,  but  most  of  the  time 
they  simply  are  not  being  used. 

As  I  have  said,  at  one  time  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  permitted  the 
domestic  processing  of  foreign  ores.  But 
it  does  not  permit  that  any  longer — not 
under  present  arrangements. 

Since  the  processors  always  are  pur¬ 
chasing  high-grade  ores  for  their  own 
inventories,  such  importation  of  high- 
grade  ores  as  could  be  done  under  a 
Public  Law  480  barter  agreement  would 
not  change  the  inventory  arrangements; 
it  would  simply  permit  the  use  of  some 
of  the  domestic  ores  for  the  stockpiling. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  who  would 
purchase  the  imported  ores  for  fabrica¬ 
tion  purposes? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Montana  mean  the  low-grade  ores? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  I  mean  the 
manganese  and  tungsten  ores  regardless 
of  grade. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  would  be 
purchased  by  the  same  people  who  have 
been  purchasing  them  right  along. 

Two  kinds  of  purchases  are  involved, 
private  and  public.  One  category  is 
made  up  of  purchases  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  under  barter  ar¬ 
rangements,  in  the  case  of  materials 
which  go  into  the  strategic  stockpile  or 
remain  an  asset  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  not  of  the  private  manu¬ 
facturer  or  purchaser. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Do  brokers  enter 
into  transactions  of  this  kind? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  What  gen¬ 
erally  happens  is  that  a  firm  begins  the 
transaction,  and  frequently  a  broker  is 
involved.  \ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  So  they  can  ma¬ 
nipulate  a  little  here  or  a  little  there; 
and  that  would  affect  the  domestic  price; 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  suppose  that 
could  be  done.  But  the  record  shows 
quite  clearly  that  in  the  case  of  lead  and 
zinc,  when  bartering  was  done  for  lead 
and  zinc,  there  were  better  prices. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Better  prices  for 
lead  and  zinc? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  When  there 
was  no  barter,  there  were  lower  pi’ices. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  because  the 
materials  kept  coming  into  the  United 
States  and  going  into  the  open  market, 
rather  than  into  the  stockpile. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  That  is  why 
I  say  that  in  the  case  of  mang'anese  or 
ferromanganese  ores  or  other  metals  in¬ 
volved  in  this  case,  the  same  arrange¬ 
ments  can  apply.  When  they  are  bar¬ 
tered  for,  that  firms  up  the  domestic 
price.  When  they  are  not  bartered  for, 
there  is  a  lower  world  price,  which  hurts 
the  domestic  market.  ' 

I  have  received  telegrams  from  persons 
who  are  involved  in  this  matter.  They 
are  concerned  from  the  point  of  view  of 
making  money  or  losing  money,  rather 
than  merely  making  an  argument. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minesota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Lausche  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  some 
of  the  materials  which  formerly  came 
c__^and  were  put  into  the  stockpile, "have 
i  .en  removed  from  the  strategic  list  and 
cannot  now  be  bartered  for? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  they  can  be; 
that  is  why  we  amended  the  1956  act. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  has  not  there  been 
a  termination  of  bartering  arrangements 
for  certain  materials  which  were  for¬ 
merly  used  for  stockpiling? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  would  not  the  Sen¬ 
ator’s  proposal  in  this  bill  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  such  materials  to  continue  to  be 
bartered  for  and  brought  into  the  United 
States,  even  if  they  were  not  stockpiled? 
Is  it  not  true  that  they  are  to  be  held 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  if 


a  stockpile  will  not  take  them?  Is  it 
not  also  true  that  Government  agencies 
which  wish  to  use  such  materials  are 
required  to  purchase  them  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation’s  stockpile,  to 
the  exclusion  of  purchasing  them  in  the 
normal  channels  of  trade  in  this  country? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  exactly  the 
case  under  the  existing  provisions  of  law. 
In  the  case  of  overseas  transactions  and 
offshore  procurement,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  of 
the  original  Public  Law  480. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No;  under  Public  Law 
480  they  are  not  permitted  to  barter  for 
them  and  bring  them  into  the  country, 
unless  they  are  needed  for  stockpile  pur¬ 
poses. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  But  once  they  get 
them  in - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Once  they  come  into  the 
counti'y,  they  depress  the  market. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No,  because  they 
are  sealed  off  in  the  strategic  stockpile 
and  in  the  supplementary  stockpile. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  When  they  are  in 
the  stockpile,  they  do  not  depress  the 
market. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Once  the  barter 
arrangement  for  the  stockpile  comes 
into  being,  the  materials  are  not  thrown 
onto  the  open  market. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  in  the  case  of 
lead  and  zinc,  when  they  were  not  being 
purchased  by  the  Government  for  stock¬ 
pile  purposes,  the  prices  in  the  market 
were  depressed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Certain  amounts  of  lead,  zinc,  and  man¬ 
ganese  will  be  sold,  and  certain  amounts 
will  be  needed.  When  the  Government 
steps  in,  through  barter  arrangements, 
to  acquire  some  of  the  production  and 
to  put  it  into  the  stockpile,  that  has  a 
tendency  to  firm  up  the  prices  across  the 
market.  When  the  Government  no 
longer  purchases  such  materials,  for 
stockpile  purposes,  apd  no  longer  pur¬ 
chases  them  for  the  Government’s 
needs,  that  has  a  tendency  to  leave  the 
production  in  the  market  and  to  de¬ 
press  the  prices.  The  matter  is  just  that 
sirriple. 

I  have  received  a  copy  of  a  tele¬ 
gram  which  was  sent  to  one  of  our 
colleagues  by  the  Pittsburgh  Metallurgi¬ 
cal  Co.  I  notice  that  several  Senators 
received  copies  of  it.  The  telegram 
reads  as  follows: 

The  Senate  Agricultural  Committee  has 
reported  a  bill  (S.  3420)  which  includes 
amendments  to  the  “Barter  Act’’  of  a  di¬ 
rective  nature,  to  request  the  restoration  of 
the  program  of  exchanging  surplus  perish¬ 
able  agricultural  commodities  for  durable 
materials  which  are  required  in  our  econ¬ 
omy,  such  as  ferrochrome  and  ferroman¬ 
ganese  alloys,  which  can  be  stored  cheaply 
and  do  not  deteriorate.  The  program  is  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  ferroalloy  indus¬ 
try  because  at  present  we  are  operating  less 
than  50  percent  capacity,  resulting  in  seri¬ 
ous  unemployment,  and  indications  are  that 
additional  cutbacks  will  be  required.  We 
have  metallurgical  plants  at  Calvert  City, 
Ky.;  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.;  and  Charleston, 
S.  C. 

We  urgently  need  your  support  on  the 
bill,  S.  3240,  which,  if  enacted  into  law, 
and  ferroalloys  included,  as  in  the  past, 
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would  substantially  help  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation,  not  only  for  Pittsburgh 
Metallurgical  Co.,  but  for  the  ferroalloy  in¬ 
dustry  as  a  whole.  Also,  other  industries 
who  furnish  raw  materials  and  equipment 
would  benefit  greatly  from  increased  em¬ 
ployment. 

We  understand  the  Agriculture  Depart¬ 
ment  is  opposing  the  bill  (S.  3240),  and, 
therefore,  respectfully  appeal  to  you  for  sup¬ 
port  on  this  bill,  which  has  been  reported 
by  Senator  Ellender.  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  most  helpful  if  you  would  call  Senator 
Ellender  on  this  matter,  upon  receipt  of 
this  telegram. 

The  telegram  is  signed  by  Charles  F. 
Colbert,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  board  and 
president  of  the  Pittsburgh  Metallurgi¬ 
cal  Co.,  of  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  That 
company  is  a  domestic  processor.  I  no¬ 
tice  that  one  of  the  company’s  plants  is 
in  Calvert  City,  Ky. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What  kind  of  metals 
does  it  use? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Ferroalloys — fer¬ 
romanganese,  for  instance. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  First,  let 
me  say  that,  on  general  principles,  I  fa¬ 
vor  the  barter  provisions  of  the  bill. 

However,  I  believe  that  in  bartering 
there  should  be  provided  safeguards 
which  will  insure  that  we  shall  not  be 
transferring  the  depression  which  agri¬ 
cultural — commodity  prices  suffer  by 
reason  of  a  large  stockpile  or  surplus, 
over  to  the  minerals  field.  We  will  not 
gain  anything  simply  by  converting  the 
agricultural  commodities  surplus  into  a 
surplus  of  minerals,  and  then  have  the 
mining  industry  depressed  thereby. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  most 
respectfully  that  I  am  fully  cognizant  of 
this  matter.  I  have  checked  on  it  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  have 
had  members  of  my  office  staff  look  into 
it.  The  one  point  upon  which  everyone 
seems  to  agree — everyone  except  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  disagree, 
because  of  some  kind  of  confusion — is 
that  the  measure  we  have  advocated  will 
strengthen  the  metals  market. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Let  me 
point  out  the  language  of  the  bill  which 
I  believe  modifies  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Very  well. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  thor¬ 
oughly  agree  with  the  idea  that  if  an 
agricultural  commodity  which  deterio¬ 
rates  after  a  certain  period  of  storage 
can  be  converted  into  a  mineral  which 
can  be  stored  for  a  long  time  at  less  cost 
and  with  little  or  no  deterioration,  that 
is  a  good  trade,  and  is  in  our  interest, 
and  presumably  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
peoples  or  countries  which  have  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  minerals  and  a  shortage  of  food. 

But  the  language  which  I  believe 
causes  the  difficulty  is  to  be  found  on 
page  4,  in  lines  10  to  13.  That  language 
is  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  which 
begins  in  line  8.  / 

The  sentence  beginning  in  line  8 
reads  as  follows : 

Materials  so  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  considered  as  as¬ 
sets  of  the  Corporation  and  other  agencies  of 
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the  Government,  In  purchasing  such  ma¬ 
terials,  shall  purchase  such  materials  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories 
to  the  extent  available  in  fulfillment  of  their 
requirements. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  refers  to  the 
Defense  Department,  the  AEC,  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization,  and  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration  and  to  the 
other  agencies  responsible  for  stockpil¬ 
ing.  This  same  language  is  contained 
in  the  present  act.  In  other  words, 
other  departments  of  the  Government 
require  metals  for  stockpiling  purposes; 
and  this  language  means  that  the  metals 
shall  be  purchased  by  such  other  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government,  rather  than  to 
leave  the  matter  entirely  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  see 
nothing  in  the  language  which  would 
limit  it  to  stockpiling. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  that  I 
have  just  been  reaffirmed  by  counsel  that 
the  same  language  is  contained  in  the 
existing  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  realize 
that,  and  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  why  a  part  of  the  mining  industry 
of  the  United  States  today  is  depressed. 
I  believe  that  when  a  stockpile  or  reserve 
of  minerals  is  created  and  when  govern¬ 
mental  agencies  are  permitted  to  obtain 
their  requirements  from  the  minerals  in 
the  stockpile,  regardless  of  the  domestic 
supply  situation,  the  result  is  to  say  to 
those  agencies,  “You  are  to  obtain  the 
Government’s  requirements  from  the 
stockpile  before  you  purchase  them  from 
the  normal  production.”  I  have  always 
believed  that  a  reserve  stockpile  should 
have  a  padlock,  and  should  be  opened 
and  used  only  in  times  of  emergency. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  case 
now.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
ought  to  know  that,  and  he  does  know  it. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  South  Dakota  knows  the  regu¬ 
lar  stockpile  of  Government  does  have 
restrictions  on  it.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  knows  further  that  if  the 
agencies  of  Government  which  have  cur¬ 
rent  requirements  are  permitted  to  go  to 
that  stockpile  and  take  materials  from 
it,  rather  than - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  I  may  interrupt 
the  Senator,  I  point  out  that  Public  Law 
590  of  the  79th  Congress,  section  104  (b), 
requires  that  materials  so  acquired  shall 
be  released  from  the  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile  only  under  the  provisions  of  section 
3  of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Stockpile 
Act.  It  literally  requires  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  change  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  subject  to  change. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  we  are  going  to 
deny  a  representative  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  the  right  to  change'the  law,  I  sup¬ 
pose  there  will  always  be  a  danger  of 
such  material  being  released.  I  am 
saying  to  the  Senator  the  purpose  of  the 
language  has  been  underscored  in  the 
present  practice.  What  is  the  present 
practice?  When  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  acquires  lead,  zinc,  fluor¬ 
spar,  or  whatever  the  material  may  be, 
which  it  does  not  want  to  hold  itself, 
there  is  in  effect  a  directive  that  other 
agencies  of  Government  shall  take  off 
the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 


poration  some  of  the  material  which 
would  go  into  the  stockpile  of  strategic 
and  critical  materials.  We  amended  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  so  that  strategic 
and  critical  materials  would  go  into  the 
strategic  and  critical  stockpile,  and  other 
materials  would  go  into  the  supplemental 
stockpile. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  In  our 
experience  with  wool,  when  we  had  a 
supply  of  wool,  we  found  the  stockpile 
of  wool  was  constantly  operating  as  £ 
threat  to  the  then  current  wool  market. 
The  wool  stockpile  was  liquidated  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  I  think 
wool  is  now  on  the  open  market. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  there 
was  always  an  area  of  doubt  and  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  between  tjre  producers 
of  wool  and  those  administering  the  wool 
stockpile  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  with  respect  to  how  much  should  be 
released  to  the  market  at  any  one  time. 
Wool  is  midway,  so  to  speak,  between 
wheat  and  hard  metals.  Wool  can  be 
stored  for  a  period  of  time,  certainly 
longer  than  some  of  the  grains  can. 
Still,  replenishment  of  the  wool -or  the 
revolving  of  the  material  in  the  stock¬ 
pile  is  one  of  the  things  which  had  to  be 
kept  in  mind  with  regard  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  storage  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  That  area  of  difference  of  opin¬ 
ion  has  always  been  a  disturbing  thing 
to  some  of  the  wool  producers. 

I  shoiild  like  to  see  a  provision  written 
into  the  law  that  in  administering  the 
stockpile  or  stocks  acquired  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  through  bar¬ 
ter  provision,  those  materials  would  not 
be  released,  the  padlock  would  not  be 
unlocked,  the  stockpile  would  not  be 
opened  up  in  normal  times,  unless  there 
was  a  short  supply. 

I  think  the  idea  behind  having  a  stra¬ 
tegic  stockpile  is  to  enable  the  country 
to  have  a  supply  of  such  material  in 
times  of  emergency  and  in  times  of 
shortage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  What  is  before  us 
goes  beyond  strategic  materials.  The 
Record  should  be  clear  we  are  talking 
about  not  only  strategic  materials,  but 
we  are  talking  about  strategic,  critical, 
and  other  materials. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Perhaps 
the  point  is  even  stronger  when  we  con¬ 
sider  the  nonstrategic  materials. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  such  a 
point  could  be  made.  I  say,  with  equal 
candor,  we  have  no  right  to  depress 
American  agriculture. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  do  not  want  to  depress  American 
agriculture,  but  we  do  not  want  to  trans¬ 
fer  a  depressing  of  agriculture  to  a  de¬ 
pressing  of  minerals. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course  not.  If 
there  was  half  the  concern  over  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  subsidies  and  holding  up  the 
market  for  corn  and  wheat  as  there  was 
over  being  able  to  lock  up  materials  in 
stockpiles,  agricultural  prices  would  be 
better.  I  have  not  heard  a  speech  in 
weeks  about  the  dumping  of  corn  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  but  if  a 
little  lead  or  zinc  is  dumped,  supposedly 
that  is  bad.  I  think  it  is  if  it  is  supposed 
to  be  in  the  stockpile.  I  say  to  the  Sena¬ 


tor,  insofar  as  strategic  and  critical 
materials  in  the  strategic  stockpile  are 
concerned,  it  takes  an  Act  of  Congress 
to  release  them.  Here  is  the  law,  and 
the  language  reads - 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  We  are 
dealing  with  the  bill  which  is  before  us, 
and  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator’s 
interpretation  as  a  part  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  history  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  the  floor  and  is 
yielding,  let  me  say  that  Public  Law  590, 
of  the  79th  Congress,  provided  that  no 
material  constituting  a  part  of  the 
stockpiles  may  be  disposed  of  without 
the  express  approval  of  Congress,  except 
where  the  Vevised  determination  is  by 
reason  of  obsolescence  of  such  material 
in  time  of  war. 

The  law  has  been  amended  by  what 
we  call  the  National  Stockpiling  Act  and 
by  the  Supplemental  Stockpile  Act,  and 
the  law  locks  up  the  material.  What¬ 
ever  goes  into  the  stockpiles  is  locked  up. 

I  see  no  danger  of  the  stockpile  act 
weakening  the  market.  At  this  time  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  tune  of  $55  million  more 
than  was  invested  in  them.  That  is 
much  better  than  what  happened  with 
respect  to  cotton,  corn,  wheat,  and  a 
few  other  commodities. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  could 
not  agree  more  w'ith  any  proposition 
than  that  stated  in  the  last  sentence  of 
the  Senator.  It  is  much  better  to  have 
$55  million  more  of  storable,  nonper¬ 
ishable  minerals,  or  metals,  or  whatever 
they  may  be,  than  to  have  perishable 
agricultural  commodities  of  that  value. 
What  I  want  to  do  is  see  that  the  lan¬ 
guage  is  made  as  airtight  as  possible,  in 
order  to  protect  the  natural,  normal 
producers’  market  from  being  injured 
by  the  acquisition  of  similar  goods  and 
their  distribution  or  placement  upon  the 
market,  except  in  times  of  deficit  or 
national  emergency. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question,  because  I  think  his  opinion  as 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  pending  bill 
will  be  important  in  the  administration 
of  the  law  or  in  any  court  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  it. 

Does  the  'language  which  reads: 
“other  agencies  of  the  Government,  in 
purchasing  such  materials,  shall  pur¬ 
chase  such  materials  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  inventories  to  the 
extent  available  in  fulfillment  of  their 
requirements”  require  purchasers  of 
stockpile  materials  or  the  Government 
agencies  that  have  need  for  such  mate¬ 
rials,  but  which  do  not  administer  the 
stockpile,  to  buy  the  materials  from  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  rather 
than  buy  them  in  the  open  market? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  answer  is  as 
follows:  Since  the  provision  is  identical 
with  the  provision  which  is  presently  in 
law,  the  arrangements  which  now  pre¬ 
vail  relating  to  the  purchase  of  com¬ 
modities  by  other  agencies  of  Govern¬ 
ment  would  continue. 

What  are  those  arrangements?  Pres¬ 
ently,  strategic  and  critical  materials 
and  materials  eligible  for  the  stockpiles 
go,  into  the  stockpiles. 
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Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  no 
others? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Those  items  which 
are  available  for  the  stockpiles  go  into 
them.  There  are  some  others. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Let  us 
assume  that  the  Signal  Corps  needs  some 
crystals,  or  some  other  material  which 
goes  into  electronic  equipment,  and 
wants  to  buy  such  material.  Under  the 
language  of  the  amendment  would  the 
Signal  Corps  be  required  to  buy  that  ma¬ 
terial  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  rather  than  to  buy  it  on  the 
open  market? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  my  judgment, 
it  would  be  required  to  do  so.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Secretary  might  engage  in 
barter  for  a  particular  purpose  for  our 
Government,  as  he  did,  for  example,  in 
an  instance  for  ICA. 

I  have  some  information  which  was 
given  to  our  committee.  The  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  pur¬ 
chased  in  1953,  1954,  1955,  1956,  and 
1957,  certain  items  for  certain  agencies 
of  Government  under  barter  arrange¬ 
ments. 

For  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  obtained 
some  thorium  nitrate,  $8.8  million  worth. 
It  obtained  some  zirconium  sponge, 
worth  $41/2  million.  For  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Defense  it  obtained  $4.1  million 
worth  of  boron  material  in  1956.  For 
ICA  in  1954  the  Department  obtained 
some  $200,000  worth  of  blankets.  The 
Department  once  obtained  some  ferti¬ 
lizer  worth  about  $200,000.  It  also  ob¬ 
tained  some  raw  silk  worth  $1.4  million. 
These  items  were  obtained  under  barter 
arrangements.- 

I  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  we  must  depend  upon  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as  we  say  in 
the  report,  to  use  good,  prudent  judg¬ 
ment.  I  would  not  care  to  assume  that 
the  Secretary  would  flood  the  American 
market.  He  would  be  doing  these  things 
when  it  was  to  our  advantage,  rather 
than  when  it  was  to  our  disadvantage. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Certainly 
if  the  Secretary  uses  the  barter  provi¬ 
sion  for  the  purpose  of  getting  wool 
blankets  abroad,  or  cotton  yarn,  or  some 
of  the  minerals  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  should 
be  done  only  when  there  is  an  emergency 
situation  which  brings  about  a  shortage. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  imagine  that  is 
what  happened. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  can  see 
that  during  a  period  of  war  the  Secretary 
might  purchase  wool  abroad. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  He  might? 
then  purchase  wodT  blankets  abroad. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Or^even 
cotton  yarn.  He  might  have  to  go 
abroad  for  such  materials  in  wartime; 
but  normally  it  would  seem  to  me  those 
items  should  be  supplied  by  the  domestic 
market 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  could  not  agree 
with  the  Senator  more  completely. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  same 
thing  would  be  true  in  normal  times  with 
respect  to  any  minerals  available  on  the 
domestic  market. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  I  thoroughly  concur. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  been  trying 
rather  consistently  to  draft  phraseology 
Which  would  even  more  pinpoint  what 
the  Senator  has  in  mind.  I  went  to  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Act  this  morning,  to 
see  if  I  could  not  find  language  which 
would  protect  the  American  domestic 
market  situation  along  the  lines  of  what 
we  find  in  the  peril-point  provisions  as 
to  reciprocal  trade. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  further, 
the  able  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Hol¬ 
land]  has  invited  my  attention  to  a 
change  in  language  between  what  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  sentence  I  have  read  in  the 
bill  pending  and  the  existing  law.  I  was 
under  the  impression,  from  what  the 
able  Senator  from  Minnesota  said,  that 
the  language  was  identical. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
That  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The 
change,  however,  comes  in  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  the  plain  word  “materials”  for 
the  words  “strategic  materials”  in  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say  most 
respectfully  to  the  Senator  that  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Act  of  1956  makes  possible 
transactions  for  both  strategic  materials 
and  other  materials.  I  knew  that  the 
point  would  come  up  again,  since  we  had 
j  the  discussion  last  evening,  so  I  should 
like  to  invite  the  Senator’s  attention  to 
all  the- barter  authority  for  any  kind  of 
materials  we  ever  want,  under  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  charter. 

I  have  in  my  hands  the  budget  of  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1959.  Some  of  the 
material  relates  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  I  shall  soon  refer  to  the 
statute.  In  the  budget,  under  the  com¬ 
modity  export  program — and  I  ask  for 
the  Senator’s  attention — it  is  stated 
that — 

The  Corporation  promotes  the  export  of 
agricultural  commodities  and  products 
-through  sales,  barters,  payments,  and  other 
operations.  Such  commodities  and  products 
may  be  ^those  held  in  private  trade  channels 
as  well  as  those  in  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration’s  inventory.  This  program  is  car¬ 
ried  out  under  the  authority  contained  in 
the  Corporation’s  charter,  particularly  sec¬ 
tions  5  (d)  and  5  (f),  and  in  accordance 
with  specific  statutes  where  applicable,  such 
as  sections  407  and  416  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949— 

And  so  forth.  What  is  the  authority 
for  barter  under  the  charter  of  the  cor¬ 
poration?  I  have  in  my  hand  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act, 
on  page  145  of  the  Compilation  of 
Statutes  Relating  to  Agricultural  Law,  as 
of  January  1,  1957.  Subsections  (d)  and 
(f )  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act,  under  which  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  can  use  barter  to 
accomplish  this  purpose,  states: 

Remove  or  dispose  of  or  aid  in  the  removal 
or  disposition  of  surplus  agricultural  com- 
codlties. 

And: 

Export  or  cause  to  be  exported,  or  aid  in 
1  the  development  of  foreign  markets  for  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 


In  other  words,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  the  authority  under  its 
charter  to  export  under  barter,  and  the 
limitation  of  “strategic”  and  of  “critical” 
is  not  in  its  charter. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
on  the  export  side.  What  about  the 
import  side? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  When  one  barters, 
one  has  to  import. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Cer¬ 
tainly.  _ _ . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY. '  One  exports  some¬ 
thing  out  and  imports  something  in. 
That  is  what  is  meant  by  barter. 

/  All  I  am  saying  is  that  Public  Law  480, 
which  was  enacted  later,  provides  for 
barter  of  agricultural  commodities  for  I; 
strategic  materials  but  does  not  limit 
the  authority  of  the  Commodity  Credit  j 
Corporation  to  acquire  by  barter  other  | 
materials.  That  is  why  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956,  at  the  request  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  at  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
provided  that  in  the  stockpiles  we  will 
not  merely  have  strategic  items,  but 
other  materials. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  charter  is  that  broad — and 
it  would  necessarily  be  very  broad — and 
if  the  authority  is  already  available,  why 
have  we  been  wasting  time  all  of  these 
years  enacting  implementing  legislation? 

Why  does  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
think  additional  legislation  is  needed 
now,  except  that  his  proposed  legislation 
directs  the - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  not  my  legis¬ 
lation.  It  is  committee  legislation.  Let 
us  make  that  clear. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know  whose 
legislation  it  is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  committee 
approved  the  legislation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  such  a  provision  is 
not  necessary  in  order  to  change  the 
status  quo,  why  do  we  have  it  under 
consideration?  If  all  this  power  is  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  charter,  why  is  the  legislation 
necessary? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  can  tell  the  Sen¬ 
ator  why. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  have  been  imple¬ 
menting  that  charter  for  quite  a  while. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  have,  indeed. 

All  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  say¬ 
ing  is  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  charter  provides  for  the  broadest 
means  of  handling  these  commodities. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.'  One  of  them  is  1 
barter,  f  The  barter  arrangement  is  not  j 
restricted  to  critical  or  strategic  items.  I 

Second,  Members  of  Congress  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  have  known  this,  because  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  it  was  stated 
that  for  the  purposes  of  the  stockpile 
there  would  be  a  stockpile  known  as  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  into  which  other 
than  strategic  materials  coujd  go.  All 
the  language  of  the  bill  before  us  does 
is  to  use  the  word  “materials,”  which 
encompasses  both  strategic  and  critical 
materials  as  well  as  other  materials. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  does  not 
contend,  does  he,  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  could  barter  for 
pulpwood,  cement,  paper,  coffee,  rubber, 
or  petroleum,  without  additional  legis¬ 
lation? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  What,  then,  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  language  in  the  bill  for  which 
the  Senator  is  responsible,  to  require  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  reason  for  this 
bill — and  we  will  not  allow  anyone  to  be¬ 
cloud  the  issue — is  that  there  was  plen- 
1  ty  of  authorityy  for  barter,  but  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  refused  to  act. 
Public  Law  480  granted  all  the  authority 
the  Government  needed  to  barter  almost 
$1  billion  worth  of  goods, 

'  Mr.  AIKEN.  It  still  has  such  au¬ 
thority. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  still  has  such  au¬ 
thority.  The  reason  for  the  language  in 
the  pending  bill  is  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  refuses  to  act. 

What  I  am  saying,  quite  pointedly,  is 
that  we  have  before  us  a  type  of  directive 
to  the  Secretary,  saying  to  him,  “Mr. 
Secretary,  you  have  authority  in  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  you 
have  authority  under  Public  Law  480. 
We  would  like  to  have  you  get  busy  and 
barter,  wherever  you  can  find  a  commod¬ 
ity  which  will  not  deteriorate,  and  with 
respect  to  which  you  can  save  on  stor¬ 
age,  and  which  would  be  helpful  to  our 
overseas  program  or  our  national  secu¬ 
rity.  We  would  like  to  have  you  get  busy' 
and  barter.” 

In  the  report  we  say,  “Do  it  prudently, 
with  good  common  business  sense.”  We 
suggest  to  the  Secretary  that  he  follow 
the  kind  of  advice  and  counsel  he  has 
been  receiving  from  the  General  Serv¬ 
ices  Administration,  the  Office  of  De¬ 
fense  Mobilization,  and  other  agencies 
of  Government  which  might  need  some¬ 
thing. 

For  example,  consider  the  Atomic  En¬ 
ergy  Commission.  If  we  could  barter  our 
wheat  for  Indian  thorium,  it  would  be  a 
pretty  smart  operation.  The  Indians 
have  thorium,  from  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  fissionable  material.  If  we  could 
barter  American  wheat  for  the  Indian 
thorium,  I  suggest  that  it  would  be  a 
practical  and  economical  operation. 

Who  would  do  the  bartering?  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  has  the 
commodities.  He  has  the  responsibility 
for  those  commodities  under  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  All  we  are 
saying  to  the  Secretary  is,  “Use  th&  bar¬ 
ter  authority  to  dispose  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  do  it  in  the  most 'practical 
way.”  We  ask  him  to  do  it  with  pru¬ 
dence  and  caution,  and  with  good,  sound 
business  sense,  protecting  the  value  of 
the  commodities. 

What  I  sense  is  that  some  people  in 
Government  and  out  of  Government 
would  rather  complain  about  the  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  than  get  rid  of  them. 
Some  of  them  would  rather  talk  about 
the  $1  million  a  day  it  costs  to  store 
wheat  than  to  sell  wheat  for  platinum. 
The  record  is  filled  with  examples  show¬ 
ing  where  good  barter  arrangements 
were  made  available,  but  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  turned  them  down. 


Why?  Because  the  Department  had  a 
limited  list,  a  list  of  strategic  materials. 
That  strategic  list  was  reviewed  month 
after  month  by  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization. 

Furthermore,  when  the  Department 
could  not  find  a  purchaser  in  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  such  as  the  Defense  Depart¬ 
ment  or  the  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration,  it  did  not  barter. 

In  the  meantime,  dozens  of  articles  in 
magazines  are  reminding  farmers  of 
what  a  wasteful  thing  the  surplus  pro¬ 
gram  is. 

How  many  Senators  have  read  news¬ 
paper  articles  about  millions  of  bushels 
of  wheat  locked  *up  in  old  Liberty  ships, 
rotting  because  of  dampness  and  age? 

The  very  same  people  who  give  infor¬ 
mation  with  respect  to  such  an  opera¬ 
tion,  and  who  complain  about  it,  are  also 
sending  memorandums  to  Senators  say¬ 
ing,  “Do  not  barter  it.  We  are  going  to 
sell  it  for  cash.” 

They  have  not  sold  it  for  cash.  An 
interesting  fact,  which  no  Member  of 
this  body  can  dispute,  is  that  when  bar¬ 
ter  sales  go  up,  so  do  cash  sales.  When 
I  finish  reading  from  the  testimony,  I 
will  have  shown  that  the  grain  com¬ 
panies  which  are  the  largest  exporters 
in  America,  and  which  export  and  sell 
grain  for  cash,  also  support  barter. 

Who  is  against  it?  The  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  has  the  responsi¬ 
bility  under  the  law  of  liquidating  the 
surplus.  A  mandate  was  laid  down  by 
the  Congress.  In  the  act  of  1956,  we 
asked  the  Secretary  to  present  to  the 
Congress  a  program  for  utilizing  the  sur¬ 
pluses.  What  was  his  response?  He 
stopped  barter,  by  means  of  which  we 
were  able  to  liquidate  almost  $1  billion 
worth  of  surpluses  in  1956. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know  that  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  has  sold  surplus  commodities  to 
the  extent  permitted  by  the  Congress 
during  the  past  3  years? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  At  least  in  the  amount 
allowed  of  $1  billion  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.  We  also  require  a  couple  of 
hundred  million  dollars  to  be  used  in 
the  mutual  security  programs. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  have  sold 
surplus  commodities,  but  they  have  not 
bartered.  There  is  no  limit  on  barter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  used  up  the  sales  au¬ 
thority  of  $1  billion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  ab¬ 
solutely  correct.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  used  up  the  full  au¬ 
thorization  under  Public  Law  480  for 
sales,  but  it  has  refused  to  barter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  no  question 
that  it  could  barter  every  surplus  com¬ 
modity  we  have,  if  the  bartering  were 
done  on  the  terms  of  the  barterers.  But 
I  shudder  to  think  what  that  might  do 
to  American  industry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Secretary  is 
required  to  barter  only  if  it  is  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  does  not  have  to 
barter  recklessly.  What  the  Secretary 


of  Agriculture  is  asked  by  the  Congress 
to  do  is  to  try  to  barter  $500  million 
worth  a  year.  He  is  not  required  to  do 
it.  We  say  that  it  would  be  well  if  he 
would  do  so;  and  we  say  that  that  is  the 
maximum  amount  we  want  him  to 
barter. 

So  I  answer  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  by  saying  that  all 
the  surplus  commodities  are  not  to  be 
bartered.  The  provisions  in  the  law 
establishes  a  maximum  of  $500  million. 

I  also  note'Tor  the  record  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  can  and 
does  sell  for  foreign  currencies.  T  ask 
my  friends  which  would  they  rather 
have — foreign  currency  from  Spain,  or  a 
good  metal  which  can  be  used  in  Ameri¬ 
can  industry  or  for  our  national 
security? 

Would  they  rather  have  wheat  lying 
in  ships  and  spoiling,  so  that  people  can 
complain  about  it,  or  would  they  rather 
have  certain  ferro-manganese  ores  in 
the  stockpile? 

Would  they  rather  have  lead  and  zinc 
in  the  stockpile?  Would  they  rather 
have  borax?  Would  they  rather  have 
thorium?  These  are  items  which  can  be 
stockpiled  and  would  not  deteriorate. 
The  .simple  truth  is  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  unwilling  to  utilize  the 
tools  it  has  at  its  comand. 

I  throw  down  the  gauntlet  in  this 
Chamber.  There  is  a  record  of  testi¬ 
mony.  The  representatives  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  were  present  to 
testify  under  friendly  auspices.  They 
were  present  and  testified  as  much  as 
they  wanted  to  testify. 

The  testimony  reveals  that  they  had 
no  answer  to  those  who  said  that  barter 
should  be  continued.  The  only  answer 
they  had  was  that  in  their  view  it  was 
displacing  cash  sales,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  companies  which  were  doing 
bartering  said  that  their  cash  sales  were 
higher,  along  with  the  bartering. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Can  the  Senator  ex¬ 
plain  to  me  why  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  suspended  the  barter  program 
with  respect  to  lead  and  zinc  in  1957? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  program  was  working.  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  cynical,  but  the  Senator 
knows  what  happened  to  lead  and  zinc 
prices  when  the  Department  suspended 
the  barter  program  affecting  lead  and 
zinc. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  intend  to  go  into 
that  question.  But  is  there  anything  in 
the  record  to  explain  why  the  Depart*- 
ment  stopped  the  barter  program?  The 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  his 
testimony  on  page  575,  completely  sup¬ 
ports  the  barter  program,  and  says  that 
the  barter  program  is  of  tremendous 
significance  to  the  mining  industry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Despite  that  fact, 
in  the  reception  room  are  four  members 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  staff — 
and  it  is  their  privilege  to  be  there — tell¬ 
ing  Members  of  the  Senate  that  the 
barter  program  is  to  the  detriment  of 
the  mining  industry.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  In¬ 
terior  testified  before  our  committee  to 
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the  effect  that  barter  is  to  their  advan¬ 
tage. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  whom  the  Senator  has 
referred,  comes  from  Colorado,  and 
therefore  knows  a  good  deal  about  the 
mining  problems  of  the  West.  In  Colo¬ 
rado  we  also  have  problems  similar  to 
those  described  by  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  Montana  l  Mr. 
Mansfkld],  especially  with  the  minerals 
lead  and  zinc.  ' 

The  history  of  those  two  minerals — 
especially  since  1954 — has  been  a  tragic 
one.  Lead  and  zinc  mining  is  an  indus¬ 
try  which  is  in  severe  distress. 

The  problem  of  the  importation  of  lead 
and  zinc  was  considered  by  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  in  1954,  and  it 
found  the  industry  needed  special  con¬ 
sideration  under  the  escape  clause  of  the 
reciprocal-trade  program. 

That  finding  was  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  his 
approval.  The  President  rejected  the 
Tariff  Commissions’  recommendations 
and  the  industry  got  no  protection. 

I  note  from  the  record  that  in  1956, 
under  Public  Law  480,  the  barter  provi¬ 
sions  were  employed  and,  as  a  result  of 
trading  other  materials  for  lead  and  zinc, 
some  stability  was  restored  to  the  lead 
and  zinc  industry. 

Immediately  upon  the  suspension  of 
the  lead-zinc  barter  program,  the  price 
declined.  It  has  thrown  thousands  of 
miners  out  of  work  in  the  West,  and  has 
caused  a  crisis  in  the  lead-and-zinc  in¬ 
dustry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator’s 
statement  is  absolutely  correct.  I  may 
say  that  he  has  as  a  witness,  in  cor¬ 
roboration  of  his  testimony,  the  state¬ 
ment  and  reports  of  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  as  to  what  happened  to  the  lead  and 
zinc  industry  once  the  barter  program 
was  curtailed. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Let  us  assume  that 
we  retain  in  the  bill  section  5.  It  is 
section  5  which  extends  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  there  a  mandate 
in  section  5  which  compels  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  barter  more  extensively 
than  he  has  heretofore? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  there  is.  The 
purpose  of  our  amendment  is  to  get  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  off  dead  cen¬ 
ter.  That  is  where  it  is  presently  with 
respect  to  the  barter  program.  The 
amendment  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  insofar  as  practicable — of 
course,  it  gives  him  leeway,  so  probably 
I  should  say  it  indicates  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  that  Congress  would  like 
to  see  barter  used  as  a  part  of  the  total 
program  of  disposal  of  our  agricultural 
commodities. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  one  more  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  this  interfere 
with  section  1  ?  In  other  words,  does  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  still  have  com¬ 
plete  discretion  to  dispose  of  our  surplus 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  should  be  inter¬ 
preted  to  mean,  as  the  tradition  and  his¬ 
tory  of  the  legislation  shows,  that  sales 
for  foreign  currencies  are  on  a  premium 
an'd  have  priority.  No  one  is  saying  that 
the  whole  emphasis  should  be  on  barter. 
Not  at  all.  In  fact,  there  is  a  limitation 
in  the  measure  as  to  how  much  can  be 
bartered.  It  is  both  a  goal  and  a  ceiling. 
The  amount  which  can  be  bartered  is 
one-third  of  the  amount  which  can  be 
sold. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  The  goods  which  are 
received  by  virtue  of  the  barter  program, 
if  they  are  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terials,  would  go  into  the  stockpile.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
It  is  a  choice  of  whether  we  want  wheat, 
which  will  deteriorate,  or  a  commodity 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill, 
must  be  one  which  is  less  susceptible  to 
deterioration  and  which  involves  less 
cost  for  storage. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question  on  this  point. 
Are  lead  and  zinc  and  tungsten  and 
copper - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  go  into  the 
stockpiles. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Is  it  not  the  position 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
that  these  materials,  once  being  subject 
to  the  barter  program,  should  move  into 
the  stockpile,  and  in  that  way  give  some 
stability  to  the  domestic  price  of  these 
materials? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  con¬ 
tention  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  to  whom  the  Senator  from  Colo¬ 
rado  has  referred.  I  believe  it  is  Mr. 
Shannon. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  Shannon  testified 
for  Mr.  Hatfield  Chilson,  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
answer  the  Senator’s  question  more 
specifically.  I  have  in  my  hand  the 
current  list  of  strategic  and  critical  ma¬ 
terials  for  stockpiling,  issued  by  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President,  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization.  Included  in 
the  list  are  such  items  as  tungsten.  The 
Senator  is  interested  in  that. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Yes ;  and  lead. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Lead. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Zinc. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Lead,  zinc,  man¬ 
ganese  ore,  mica,  copper,  bismuth,  agar, 
asbestos,  cadmium.  Even  castor  oil. 
There  are  70  such  Items. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Castor  oil  is  not  a 
mineral. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  a  strategic 
material. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  As  I  continue  to  read 
the  hearings  in  this  matter,  I  observe 
that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  5, 
1957,  said: 

Last  week,  the  Agriculture  Department 
resumed  barter  deals. 


The  point  is  this :  They  had  previously 
suspended  barter  deals  which,  as  I  have 
indicated,  would  have  been  beneficial  to 
depressed  mining  areas.  By  taking  this 
action  the  Agriculture  Department 
caused  great  suffering  in  Colorado  and 
other  mining  areas  of  the  West,  wherever 
lead,  zinc,  tungsten,  and  other  important 
metals  are  mined. 

If  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
resumed  barter  negotiations,  as  the 
newspaper  report  indicates,  what  is  the 
reason  for  concern  and  worry  about  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  gone  right  to  the  heart  of 
one  of  the  matters  which  has  been  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  is  true  that  the  Department 
has  published  new  regulations  which  in¬ 
dicate  a  resumption  of  barter;  but  those 
regulations  are  so  restrictive  in  the  cri¬ 
teria  which  have  been  set  forth  as  to  how 
bartering  can  be  conducted,  what  can  be 
bartered,  and  where  bartering  can  be 
carried  on,  that,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  it  becomes  an  exercise  in  theory 
rather  than  reality. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  the  same  kind  of  barter  program  that 
was  previously  in  existence? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  at  all.  Forex- 
ample,  now  it  is  necessary  to  produce  a 
certificate  of  additionality.  Let  me  ex¬ 
plain  what  that  means.  A  company  that 
wishes  to  barter  some  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  lead  must  be  able  to  prove 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
it  is  not  even  supposed  to  do  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  agricultural  commodities 
will  go  into  a  market  where  there  will 
be  no  displacement  of  dollar  sales;  that 
it  will  mean  an  additional  sale  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  beyond  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  sale  for  cash. 

This  suggests  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  such  prophetic  vision 
that  he  can  look  ahead  for  a  year  and 
can  predict  with,  we  might  say,  economic 
binoculars  that  Germany,  for  example, 
or  Holland  or  France  will  buy  X  dol¬ 
lars  worth  of  feed  grains  from  the  United 
States.  This  presupposes,  of  course,  that 
the  Secretary  will  have  control  over  the 
weather,  because  obviously  the  weather 
will  have  something  to  do  with  the 
amount  of  feed  grain  which  will  be 
needed  in  any  country,  because  the  size 
of  the  crops  of  those  countries  will  be 
conditioned  on  the  weather. 

So  what  the  Department  is  saying  is 
that  anyone  who  wants  to  barter,  will 
have  to  produce  a  certificate  of  addi¬ 
tionality,  as  it  is  called,  which  will  be 
proof  to  the  Department  that  whatever 
is  bartered  for  the  commodities  used  in 
the  baiter  transaction  will  be  commodi¬ 
ties  over  and  beyond  any  commodities 
which  would  be  purchased  by  the  coun¬ 
try  into  which  the  commodities  will  go. 
Even  Houdini  never  undertook  to  per¬ 
form  that  kind  of  magic. 

Let  me  show  what  has  happened  to 
the  barter  program.  I  am  referring 
again  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Berger, 
head  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Berger  testified: 

About  86  percent  of  all  barter  procure¬ 
ment  has  been  for  strategic  materials. 

This  means  that  by  means  of  barter 
we  were  able  to  move  out  of  our  agricul- 
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tural  warehouses,  according  to  the  tes¬ 
timony,  $844  million  worth  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  which  were  converted 
into  strategic  materials.  More  than  half 
of  the  materials  were  earmarked  for  the 
strategic  stockpile.  We  disposed  of  $844 
million  worth  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  which  were  subject  to  de¬ 
terioration. 

Those  are  the  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  about  which  the  Reader’s  Digest 
writes  to  scare  the  people.  They  are  the 
agricultural  commodities  which  some 
people  said  would  spoil,  such  as  milk 
and  butter. 

Mr.  LONG.  And  potatoes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  when 
they  wanted  to  complain  about  the  agri¬ 
cultural  program. 

Mr.  President,  $844  million  worth  of 
surplus  products  were  moved  out  and 
traded  for  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  in¬ 
dustrial  diamonds,  and  a  host  of  other 
commodities  which  do  not  deteriorate, 
the  value  of  which  has  gone  up  $55  mil¬ 
lion  since  we  obtained  them. 

The  saving  on  storage  alone  for  the 
agricultural  surplus  products  is  at  the 
rate  of  $103  million  a  year. 

Eighty-six  percent  of  all  bartering 
has  been  for  this  kind  of  goods.  But  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  says,  “We 
want  no  more  of  this.”  I  supopse  what 
they  want  is  to  have  the  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  deteriorate,  or  the 
butter  spoil,  or  the  milk  become  rancid. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Does  the  Department 
give  any  specific  reason  for  this? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Oh,  yes.  The 
reason  is  given  in.  the  testimony.  By  the 
way,  Mr.  Berger,  in  his  testimony,  told 
how  these  arrangements  were  made.  He 
said: 

The  prospective  contractor’s  offer  would 
set  forth  the  quantity  of  material  involved, 
the  unit  price  at  which  the  material  was 
being  offered,  proposed  delivery  schedules, 
and. related  factors.  Assuming  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  was  one  approved  for  barter  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  ODM — 

Remember?  They  even  went  to  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  to  get  ap¬ 
proval — 

we  would  consult  with  materials  experts  of 
the  General  Services  Administration  to  de¬ 
termine  existing  stockpile  inventories  of  the 
material,  whether  or  not  the  offering  price 
was  at  or  below  the  current  market  price 
for  the  material  and  that  barter  acquisition 
would  not  unduly  disturb  market  prices  or 
otherwise  interfere  with  availability  of  the 
material  to  private  industry. 

On  that  basis,  $844  million  worth  of 
deals  were  made.  That  seems  pretty 
sensible  to  me.  The  Department  made 
certain  that  the  market  was  not  dis¬ 
turbed.  They  made  certain  that  private 
industry  was  not  being  denied.  They 
made  certain  that  the  cux-rent  price  was 
fair.  They  made  certain  that  the  deal 
was  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  That  was  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  man  who  runs  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  Walter  C.  Berger,  the  Ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Commodity' Stabiliza¬ 
tion  Service,  told  the  Senate  committee 
how  his  agency  operated  the  barter  sys¬ 
tem,  and  apparently  he  was  quite  proud 
of  it.  He  said: 


Ordinarily,  such  a  contract  would  call  for 
material  deliveries  over  a  period  of  up  to  2 
years — for  a  few  contracts  the  delivery 
period  was  6  years — and  would  normally 
permit  the  barter  contractor  to  obtain  for 
export  during  such  period  any  agricultural 
commodity  which  CCC  was  offering  for  ex¬ 
port  sale. 

In  other  words,  the  barterer  could 
come  in,  look  around,  see  what  surplus 
goods  were  on  the  shelf,  and  pick  out  a 
$100  million  worth  of  goods  which  were 
accumulating  and  were  in  danger  of 
spoilage.  He  would  pay  the  price  which 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
asked.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  put  a  tag  on  the  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties,  and  it  was  a  price  which  was 
profitable  to  the  corporation.  The  de¬ 
partment  bartered  those  agricultural 
commodities  fof  strategic  materials. 

Despite  that  testimony,  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  now  .  says,  “We 
want  no  more  of  that.  We  are  stopping 
it.” 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  asks,  “But 
did  they  not  renew  it?”  Yes,  they  re¬ 
newed  it,  but  they  renewed  it  by  putting 
chains  around  the  arms  and  legs  and 
binding  the  body  with  adhesive  tape. 
They  said,  “Now  if  you  want  to  do  acro¬ 
batic  stunts  and  handsprings,  you  can 
try  to  do  so.” 

I  have  said  a  dozen  times  that  I  pre¬ 
fer  title  I  sales,  but  I  am  sick  and  tired 
of  hearing  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  complain  about  surpluses.  I  am 
tired  of  having  the  Secretary  come  to 
Congress  and  say  that  the  surpluses  last 
year  and  the  price  support  operation 
losses  last  year  cost  more  than  $3  bil¬ 
lion.  I  am  tired  of  hearing  him  com¬ 
plain  about  the  amount  of  surpluses 
when  he  Las  the  authority  to  exchange 
the  surpluses  for  manganese,  for  jewel 
bearings,  for  industrial  diamonds,  and 
for  platinum. 

I  want  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  send  one  of  its  henchmen  here.  Are 
they  here?  They  are  generally  around 
outside  somewhere.  I  want  them  to 
send  here  someone  who  will  send  in  to 
us  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  reason  why 
they  refuse  to  take  diamonds  or  plati¬ 
num  for  wheat. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  should  like  to 
obtain  some  information.  I  am  sorry 
the  Senator  does  not  have  before  him  the 
representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  so  that  they  can  be  cross- 
examined. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  had  them  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  once,  I  may  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  But  they  are  not 
here. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Those  of  us  who 
do  not  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  are  deprived  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
enjoys. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  decided  that  it  would  not 
be  in  the  public  interest  to  administer 
the  law  which  Congress  passed  and  the 
President  signed? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator’s  insight  into  these  matters  is 
exceeded  only  by  his  eloquence  and 
logic.  What  he  has  just  said  had  never 
before  dawned  on  me.  But  in  view  of  the 
happenings  around  this  city,  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  has  literally  decided  not  to  ad¬ 
minister  at  least  a  part  of  the  law  which 
the  Congress  passed  and  the  President 
signed. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Is  not  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  city  of  Washington  is  overflowing 
with  lobbyists,  and  that  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  years,  antedating  this  adminis¬ 
tration,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say,  the 
Congress  has  been  delegating  away  its 
legislative  power  to  the  Executive,  and 
that,  as  a  result,  lobbyists'seek  to  obtain 
positions  of  influence  with  the  executive 
departments,  in  order  to  obtain  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  laws  which  were  not  meant 
by  the  Congress  or  by  the  President  when 
the  laws  were  passed? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Again  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  placing  his 
finger  directly  on  one  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  Government.  I  say  most 
respectfully  to  him — as  I  have  said  again 
and  again  in  this  debate — that  the 
change  we  are  recommending  in  the  bill 
reported  by  the  committee - 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  referring  to  a  committee 
amendment:  is  he  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  am  referring 
to  the  committee  bill  which  amends  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  What  will  that 
bill  do? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  bill  will  do 
two  things:  First,  it  will  extend  Public 
Law  480  for  the  sale  of  American  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities.  Second, 
it  will  amend  the  barter  section,  so  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  be  directed, 
insofar  as  it  is  practicable,  whenever  he 
can  barter  an  agricultural  commodity 
which  will  deteriorate,  for  a  commodity 
which  will  not  deteriorate,  and  when¬ 
ever  he  can  barter  an  agricultural  com¬ 
modity  upon  which  the  storage  charges 
are  higher  than  the  storage  charges  on 
such  other  materials,  "and  whenever 
such  other  materials  can  be  used  in 
terms  of  our  overseas  programs  in  our 
national  security  and  our  national  in¬ 
terest,  to  proceed  to  do  so.  In  other 
words,  under  those  circumstances  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  will  engage  in 
such  bartering.  Of  course,  that  is  what 
the  law  provided  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Is  there  any  op¬ 
position  to  the  provision  now  suggested? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  been  en¬ 
countering  some.  ^ 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Has  such  opposi¬ 
tion  been  expressed  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  it  has 
been  expressed  along  the  following 
lines:  first,  that  that  would  disrupt  the 
markets;  second,  that  it  would  flood  the 
United  States  with  such  materials;  third, 
that  it  would  be  bad  for  our  foreign  pol¬ 
icy. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Did  the  State  De¬ 
partment  take  any  position  on  this  mat¬ 
ter? 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  State  De¬ 
partment  has  taken  a  position  as  firm 
as  any  position  taken  occasionally  by 
the  State  Department;  it  has  taken  a 
position  as  firm  as  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  In  short,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  is  opposed  to  this  proposal.  The 
State  Department  was  opposed  even  to 
the  barter  arrangement  we  previously 
had. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Never  in  the  past 
5  years  have  I  heard  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  referred  to  as  resembling  the  Rock 
of  Gibraltar.  Why  does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  now  use  that  phrase  in 
referring  to  the  State  Department? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  T  used  it  only  when 
referring  to  the  inflexibility  of  the  State 
Department  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Is  the  State  De¬ 
partment  opposed  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  com¬ 
mittee? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  How  about  the 
Department  of  Agriculture? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  likewise  is  opposed. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  So  this  is  a  com¬ 
mittee  recommendation  to  upset  the 
policy  recommended  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
State;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 


PROPOSED  FEDERAL  TRADE  COM¬ 
MISSION  JURISDICTION  TO  PRE¬ 
VENT  MONOPOLISTIC  ACTS  IN 
MEAT  AND  MEAT-PRODUCT  COM¬ 
MERCE 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  for  his  prompt  and  complete  an¬ 
swers  to  my  questions,  and  I  am  obliged 
to  him  for  yielding  to  me. 

Since  he  has  yielded,  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  announce  that,  as 
I  understand  the  matter,  after  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill  has  been  disposed  of,  the  next 
order  of  business  will  be  Calendar  No.  706, 
Senate  bill  1356,  a  bill  which  has  been 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  bill  would  make  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  rather  than  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  the  agency  having 
jurisdiction  to  prosecute  antitrust  and 
monopolistic  practices  in  the  meat-pack¬ 
ing  business. 

Let  me  take  this  opportunity  to  say — 
if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  will  in¬ 
dulge  me — that  it  will  be  my  purpose  to 
show  that,  if  the  bill  is  passed  and  is 
enacted  into  law,  we  shall  be  taking  a 
long  step  toward  restoring  economic 
freedom  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  aware  that  the  American  Meat 
Institute  and  the  large  packers  and  the 
big  chain  stores  are  seeking  to  convince 
the  producers  of  livestock  that  they,  the 
processors,  are  the  best  friends  of  the 
producers,  and  that  the  producers  can 
profitably  allow  the  processors  to  escape 
regulation  in  the  public  interest,  because 
it  is  alleged  to  be  good  for  the  producers 
of  livestock  to  be  led  around  as  though 
they  were  members  of  the  livestock 
herds — in  other  words,  by  rings  in  their 


noses — by  the  processors  to  whom  they 
sell  their  product. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 
satisfied  we  can  demonstrate  that  if  eco¬ 
nomic  freedom  in  American  agriculture 
is  established  by  vesting  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission — which  was  intended 
to  assume  it — such  jurisdiction  and  the 
power  to  supervise  such  violations  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  there  will  be  fewer  viola¬ 
tions. 

I  give  this  notice  because  I  believe  the 
question  is  one  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance. 

I  hope  all  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  making  the  United  States  the  home 
of  economic  freedom,  as  well  as  political 
liberty,  will  be  on  hand  when  the  bill  is 
brought  up,  to  pay  attention  to  the 
debate. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
very  much. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  very  happy  to  have  the  benefit  of  the 
Senator’s  announcement.  I  shall  be  in 
the  Chamber  to  listen  to  the  debate  and 
to  the  study  he  has  made  of  this  im¬ 
portant  matter-. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  conclude  on  this  point  by  stating 
that  the  testimony  of  every  witness,  with¬ 
out  exception — save  the  witnesses  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture — 
was  that  the  barter  program  had  not  sup¬ 
planted  normal  marketing,  but  had  sup¬ 
plemented  it;  and  all  the  companies  are 
in  the  cash-grain  business. 

In  particular,  I  call  attention  to  the 
testimony  given  by  the  representative  of 
the  Continental  Grain  Co.  When  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Sabin,  its  vice  president,  testi¬ 
fied  and  placed  his  statement  before  the 
committee,  he  analyzed  the  report  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  May  28,  1957. 

I  read  the  following  from  Mr.  Sabin's 
statement: 

The  basic  premise  of  the  revised  require¬ 
ment  is  that  proof  satisfactory  to  CCC  must 
be  presented  to  the  effect  that  each  barter 
contract  results  in  a  net  increase  in  exports 
of  the  agricultural  commodity  involved.  This 
premise  is  apparently  based  on  an  assumption 
that  under  the  previous  barter  program,  the 
agricultural  commodities  sold  in  world  mar¬ 
kets  would  have  been  sold  for  dollars  in  any 
event.  The  principal  reason  for  this  assump¬ 
tion  seems  to  be  the  fact  that  agricultural 
commodities  originating  from  barter  con¬ 
tracts  have  been  sold  to  certain  European 
countries  financially  able  to  pay  dollars. 

This  hardly  seems  sufficient  grounds  for 
cutting  back  on  the  legislative  intent  of  title 
III,  of  Public  Law  480.  It  is  a  natural  result 
of  the  barter  program  that  the  sales  of  the 
agricultural  commodities  obtained  through 
barters  would  be  sold  for  dollars  or  currencies 
readily  convertible  into  dollars  since  the 
counterpart  strategic  material  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  grain  exporter  in  dollars. 
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Furthermore,  we  are,  of  course,  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  exportable  surpluses 
from  other  countries  which  are  purchased  by 
the  very  same  buyers  able  to  pay  dollars  for 
our  own  surpluses,  and  these  foreign  buyers 
are  acutely  conscious  of  any  price  advantage. 
While  CCC  attempts  to  keep  its  export  prices 
competitive,  there  are  times  when  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  surplus  commodities  obtained  un¬ 
der  barter  permits  the  trade  to  make  export 
offers  and  effect  sales  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost. 

He  was  saying  that  when  dealing  with 
an  importer  in  Holland  or  in  France  or 
in  Belgium  or  in  England,  one  is  dealing 
not  with  a  social  worker,  but  with  a 
shrewd  businessman  who  will  buy  where 
he  can  buy  the  commodities  at  the  low¬ 
est  price — which  is  a  good,  healthy,  nor¬ 
mal  attitude  to  be  taken  by  someone 
who  is  in  business  to  make  a  profit. 

The  only  way  the  American  seller  can 
make  a  sale  in  that  market  is  by  com¬ 
peting  on  two  items — quality  and  price. 
Therefore,  the  argument  the  State  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Agricultural  Depart¬ 
ment  make,  that  we  are  displacing  cash 
sales,  falls  on  its  face.  The  fact  is  that 
if  the  seller  has  a  price  low  enough,  he 
will  get  a  cash  sale  without  barter.  The 
only  advantage  of  the  barter  transac¬ 
tion  is  that  it  gives  it  the  company  han¬ 
dling  it  gets  a  sort  of  discount,  and  the 
company  is  able  possibly  to  quote  a 
slightly  lower  price  in  competition  with 
another  seller  from  another  country. 
That  is  the  only  advantage. 

Mr.  Sabin  continued: 

In  practice  this  company,  and  we  believe 
the  grain  trade  generally,  has  never  hesi¬ 
tated  to  forgo  any  possible  barter  advantage 
accruing  to  itself  in  order  to  effect  sales 
which  would  be  lost  by  the  United  States 
to  other  exporting  countries  if  based  on 
CCC's  published  price. 

Thus  in  our  view,  USDA  has  failed  to 
establish  its  main  premise  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  should  continue  to  exercise  the  barter 
authority  which  the  law  states  is  “in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  authorized  methods  and 
means  *»».’*  a  barter  which  effects  the 
delivery  of  a  valuable  strategic  material, 
which  is  durable  and  economically  storable, 
and  which  furthermore  assures  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  an  equivalent  value  of  a  perishable 
United  States  surplus  agricultural  commod¬ 
ity  would  seem  most  advantageous  to  the 
United  States  Government. 

That  is  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Sabin. 
It  is  backed  up  by  the  vice  president  of 
the  Continental  Grain  Co.,  Mr.  Edward 
W.  Pierce. 

I  have  a  letter  from  the  Calabrian  Co., 
of  New  York  City,  one  of  the  large  con¬ 
cerns  doing  a  great  deal  of  bartering. 
It  has  answered  some  of  the  comments 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
letter  reads,  in  part: 

Rumors  are  now  circulating  grain  circles 
that  Mr.  Benson  (in  a  letter  supposedly 
written  by  Mr.  Berger)  has  been  piqued  by 
the  Senate  action  in  that  he  feels  Adminis¬ 
tration  sacred  toes  are  being  stepped  upon. 
It  is  a  pity  indeed  that  Mr.  Benson  and  his 
aides,  after  openly  flouting  Congressional 
authority  and  intent  for  the  past  months 
has  suddenly  become  insulted  when  Con¬ 
gress  took  definite  steps  to  assert  its  Con¬ 
stitutional  prerogatives.  It  is  also  a  pity 
that  conditions  reached  such  a  sad  state  as 
to  make  it  necessary  for  Congress  to  use 
its  authority  in  unmistakable  language. 
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It  is  also  pathetic  that  Agriculture  can 
continue  to  ignore  logic  in  their  arguments 
and  repeat  their  confused  and  unintelligent 
remarks  thereby  hoping  to  make  them  be¬ 
come  respectable  by  continuous  repitition. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  that  their 
two  main  arguments: 

(1)  Barter  is  displacing  cash  sales;  and 

(2)  We  are  hurting  Canada  by  our  barter 
sales,  are  paradoxical. 

I  think  that  is  quite  interesting.  If 
barter  is  displacing  cash  sales  and  at 
the  same  time  we  are  hurting  Canada  by 
our  barter  sales,  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  have  both  shoes  on  at  the  same  time. 
I  continue  reading  the  letter: 
Obviously,  the  fact  that  the  claim  we  hurt 
Canada  refutes  their  claim  that  barter  dis¬ 
places  cash  sales  makes  no  difference  to 
them.  Also  the  fact,  their  claim  that  we 
hurt  Canada,  smacks  of  insincerity,  phases 
then  not  at  all.  First  of  all  if  indeed  we 
hurt  Canada,  which  is  questionable,  then 
we  could  hurt  them  only  by  our  wheat  sales. 

I  submit  that  there  are  many  other 
commodities  in  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  eligible  for  barter  besides 
wheat. 

Continuing  with  the  letter: 

However,  in  their  stubborn  anxiety  to  kill 
barter  they  overlook  this  simple  inconsist¬ 
ency.  Furthermore,  they  ignore:' 

1.  The  barter  program  has  helped  consider¬ 
ably  another  segment  of  the  Canadian  econ¬ 
omy  metals  and  minerals. 

2.  We  have  been  restricted  to  sales  of  com¬ 
modities  as  a  matter  of  practice  to  friendly 
countries,  whereas  Canada  has  no  such  in¬ 
hibitions.  Only  last  week  they  sold  to  Red 
China,  and  the  trade  is  bracing  themselves 
for  more  of  such  trades. 

We  appreciate  very  much  your  enclosed 
Senate  bill  3420  and  accompanying  report. 

The  letter  is  signed  by  Charles  A.  Cogli- 
andro,  of  the  Calabrian  Co.,  of  New  York 
City. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  '  - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Is  it  not  true  that  Can¬ 
ada  has  been  opposed  to  all  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Public  Law  480? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  our  friends 
in  Canada  have  not  been  happy  about 
Public  Law  480.  I  compliment  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  administering  Public  Law 
480  carefully,  to  see  to  it  that  the  foreign- 
policy  aspects  of  it  are  not  injured.  I 
want  to  see  Public  Law  480,  as  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  North  Dakota  knows,  admin¬ 
istered  in  a  way  that  is  helpful,  and  not 
injurious,  either  to  ourselves  or  our  allies. 

I  wish  to  do  everything  I  can,  within 
reason,  to  be  of  help  and  to  be  kindly 
to  our  friends  in  Canada,  but  I  say,  most 
respectfully,  to  our  friend  in  Canada, 
their  dollar  is  worth  every  bit  as  much  as 
our  dollar  is. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  It  is  worth  more. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Canada’s  currency 
is  solid.  Canada’s  only  overproduction 
problem  is  in  wheat,  but  our  overproduc¬ 
tion  is  in  more  commodities  than  that, 
and  I  see  no  reason  for  American  farm 
producers  to  drop  dead  merely  because 
somebody  says  the  law  is  going  to  make 
somebody  unhappy.  Our  farmers  have 
been  unhappy  for  such  a  long  time  that 
they  have  difficulty  smiling. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  If  we  were  to  sit  back 
and  have  no  program  to  promote  in¬ 
creased  exports  of  our  surpluses,  we 


would  probably  please  other  countries 
which  also  have  surpluses,  but  we  would 
certainly  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  How  can  we  sit  back  with 
all  these  surpluses  and  not  make  them 
available  to  the  hungry  people  of  the 
world?  I  think  we  would  be  more  sub¬ 
ject  to  criticism  for  not  making  our  sur¬ 
pluses  available  than  we  would  be  if  we 
followed  our  present  course  of  trying  to 
make  our  surpluses  available  to  food 
deficit  countries. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  in  every 
barter  deal  dollars  are  involved.  The 
argument  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  about  barter  deals  displacing 
cash  sales  falls  flat  on  its  face.  First  of 
all,  the  only  way  a  barter  deal  is  ever 
made  is  if  the  barterer  converts  the 
commodity  into  dollars,  which  dollars 
are  then  used  to  purchase'  minerals  or 
materials  in  other  countries.  So  if  one 
of  our  objectives  is  to  be  able  to  get  dol¬ 
lars  into  dollar-deficit  countries,  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  do  it  is  by  barter. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  have  always  believed 
the  Canadians  were  among  our  best 
friends  in  the  entire  world.  I  would 
have  more  sympathy  with  them,  how¬ 
ever,  and  with  their  problem  of  farm 
surpluses,  if  they  tried  to  do  something, 
as  we  are,  to  curtail  their  production 
and  if  they  did  more,  as  we  are,  to  try 
to  export  their  surpluses.  I  do  not  see 
how  they  can  sit  back,  without  any  curb 
whatever  on  production,  increase  their 
production  all  the  time,  and  then  expect 
us  to  solve  their  problem  for  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  could  not  agree 
more. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will'  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
there  is  going  to  be  considerable  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  effort  to  extend  the  Recip¬ 
rocal  Trade  Act.  Those  who  oppose  the 
extension  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Act 
will  contend  that  the  trouble  with  it  is 
that  it  is  not  reciprocal.  It  will  be  said 
that  while  some  of  the  other  countries 
take  some  of  our  markets,  often  we  get 
taken  in  many  respects,  because  we  never 
get  a  market  when  we  give  up  some  of 
our  markets.  Certainly,  the  provision 
now  being  debated  is  reciprocal,  because 
if  we  give  something,  we  get  something 
in  return.  We  give  a  market  and  we  get 
a  market. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Certainly.  One  of 
the  arguments  I  heard  on  the  floor  last 
night  about  this  bill  and  its  provisions 
was  that  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
raise  prices  in  America. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  issued 
a  report  which  showed  that  Public  Law 
480  had  tended  to  raise  agricultural 
prices.  That  is  one  of  the  objectives  we 
seek.  The  barter  provisions  of  Public 
Law  480  have  had  a  tendency  tolfirm  up 
the  metals  market  when  the  baiter  pro¬ 
visions  were  used.  The  testimony  is  clear 
and  unmistakable. 


I  wish  we  good  Americans  would  rec¬ 
ognize  that  in  a  world  of  competition 
there  is  nothing  wrong  with  competing. 
I  wish  we  would  recognize,  whether  we 
use  barter  or  do  not  use  it,  we  are  not 
going  to  make  sales  unless  we  offers  good 
commodity  at  the  right  price.  I  wish  we 
would  recognize  that  our  friends  in  West 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Japan,  or  wherever  they  may 
be,  are  tough  dealers.  They  are  rugged 
traders.  I  love  them  for  it.  All  the  more 
power  to  them.  They  are  out  to  get  some 
business.  I  see  no  reason  why  this  great 
free  enterprise,  competitive  system  of 
ours,  under  which  we  compete  at  home 
for  every  sale,  should-mot  enable  us  to 
compete  abroad. 

All  barter  means  is  an  additional  way 
of  trading.  It  does  not  supersede  some¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  an  additional  means  for 
trading.  One  can  sell  merchandise  for 
cash,  one  can  sell  merchandise  for  credit, 
or  one  can  sell  merchandise  on  time 
payments.  That  is  all  it  is.  What  would 
the  American  businessman  think  if  we 
passed  a  law  which  said  to  him,  “The 
only  way  you  can  sell  anything  is  for 
cash.”  I  am  afraid  the  whole  American 
economy  would  fall  flat  on  its  face. 

We  are  being  asked  to  limit  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  its  ability  to 
dispose  of  surpluses  in  a  legitimate  man¬ 
ner,  softer  consulting  with  all'  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  Government  and  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  every  conceivable  factor. 
There  are  people  who  insist  we  should 
limit  the  authority  and  the  power  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  dispose  of 
these  surpluses. 

Let  us  have  no  more  talk  about  sur¬ 
pluses,  if  we  are  not  going  to  permit  the 
Department  to  make  use  of  them.  Let 
us  have  no  more  talk  about  the  cost  of 
storing  surpluses,  if  we  are  unwilling  to 
barter  for  materials  which  involve  little 
or  no  storage  charge. 

I  want  those  who  oppose  this  proposal 
of  mine,  or  this  proposal  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  to  explain  how  they  are  going  to  jus¬ 
tify  the  expenditure  of  an  extra  $100  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  storage  charges.  With 
respect  to  the  $844  million  worth  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  which  have  been 
bartered,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  made  $55  million  net  profit, 
and  put  it  in  its  jeans.  That  is  not  bad 
in  this  day  and  age  when  a  recession  is 
underway. 

Furthermore,  the  Government  has 
saved  $103  million  every  year  in  storage 
charges.  That  sum  may  not  be  much  to 
the  State  Department,  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  or  to  some  others, 
but  to  the  folk  I  represent  in  Congress, 
$103  million  a  year  is  a  sizable  contribu¬ 
tion. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  before  they 
follow  the  line  laid  down  by  the  lobbyists 
in  the  reception  rooms,  sent  here  by  the 
administration  to  upset  the  proposal  of 
the  committee,  they  had  better  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  announce  to  their  constituents 
that  again  they  took  the  advice  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  will 
result  in  piling  up  more  surpluses,  in 
waste  and  deterioration  of  surpluses,  and 
a  continued  high  cost  of  storage,  when 
we  could  have  bartered  at  least  an  ap¬ 
preciable  amount  of  these  commodities 
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every  year — up  to  $500  million  worth — 
for  materials  which  had  as  much  value  as 
the  agricultural  commodities,  or  more, 
for  commodities  which  were  cheaper  to 
.store,  which  were  not  subject  to  deterio¬ 
ration,  and  which  were  needed  for  our 
national  economy. 

I  want  to  be  around  when  somebody 
explains  to  the  wheat  farmer  or  to  the 
cotton  farmer  or  other  farmers  that  we 
have  decided  Ezra  knew  better  than  any¬ 
body  else. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  i 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  believe  the  explanation 
should  also'  include  why  Senators  voted 
for  economic  support  for  some  of  these 
same  countries — to  give  them  money — 
when  we  could  have  traded  with  them 
and  permitted  them  to  have  some  of  the 
commodities  they  needed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  join  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator.  Some  of  the  very  countries  which 
would  be  involved  in  a  barter  arrange¬ 
ment  would  not  only  be  getting  the  goods 
they  need,  but  would  also  be  getting 
American  dollars.  We  must  remember 
that  the  commodities  which  the  bartering 
company  obtains  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  sold  and  made 
available  to  get  dollars.  The  dollars  are 
used  in  the  countries  where  American 
loans  are  going,  where  American  military 
assistance  and  economic  assistance  is 
going.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  people  of 
those  countries  should  not  earn  a  dollar 
from  a  reasonable  barter  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  would  modify  the 
committee  amendment,  by  striking  out 
section  6  on  page  4 — both  subsections 
(a)  and  (b) — and,  on  page  3,  line  8,  in¬ 
serting  “strategic  and  other’’  before  the 
word  “materials.” 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  two-^ 
fold.  First,  it  will  leave  the  reference 
in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  exact¬ 
ly  as  it  is,  which  means  in  substance  that 
strategic,  critical,  and  other  materials 
are  eligible  for  the  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile.  Secondly,  the  so-called  duty-free 
provisions  will  apply  only  to  the  strategic 
materials. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  pointed  out  my 
error  yesterday,  and  the  Senator  was 
correct.  I  have  studied  the  matter  care¬ 
fully.  I  have  consulted  with  committee 
counsel.  I  am  therefore  offering  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  section  6,  on 
page  4,  and  to  insert  on  page  3,  line  8, 
after  “(a)”  and  before  the  word  “mate¬ 
rials”  the  words  “strategic  and  other,” 
which  will  make  the  language  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  the  same  as  the  language  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  relating  to 
stockpiling  of  strategic  and  other  mate¬ 
rials. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  I  am  correct, 
after  having  consulted  the  Parliamen¬ 
tarian,  in  stating  that  since  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  a  refinement  of  the  committee 
language  it  has  precedence  over  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
perfecting  amendment  concerning  the 
language  to  be  stricken  out  takes  prece- 
dfence  over  the  pending  amendment. 


The  clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  3, 
line  8,  after  “(a)”,  it  is  proposed  to  in¬ 
sert  the  words  “strategic  and  other”,  and 
on  page  4,  beginning  on  line  17,  to  strike 
out  section  6. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  to  the  committee  amendment.  ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
I  amendment  would  make  section  303  and 
i  section  302  identical  as  to  the  descrip- 
:  tion  of  materials.  The  amendment 
i  would  retain  the  directive  to  the  Secre- 
,  tary  as  to  barter  which  is  contained  in 
the  committee  bill,  and  would  retain  the 
authority  in  the  present  law  to  transfer 
to  the  supplemental  stockpile  strategic 
and  other  materials. 

The  amendment  would  limit  the  duty¬ 
free  aspects  to  strategic  materials.  If 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  wants 
that  provision  extended  to  other  mate¬ 
rials,  the  Department  will  have  to  come 
before  the  committee  and  make  its  own 
presentation.  It  was  the  Department 
which  asked  for  the  duty-free  aspect  on 
strategic  materials. 

It  seems  to  me  the  amendment  will 
accomplish  some  of  the  purposes  which 
wrere  referred  to  yesterday,  and  should 
be  helpful.  It  will  not  in  any  way 
change  the  basic  law  relating  to  stock¬ 
piling. 

The  amendment  directs  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  be  considerate  of  both 
strategic  and  other  materials  in  his  bar¬ 
tering  arrangements. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  provide  that 

(only  strategic  materials  could  be  brought 
into  the  country  duty-free? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  it  also  mean  that 
any  other  materials,  as  referred  to  on 
page  3,  which  are  brought  in  by  reason 
of  barter,  shall  not  be  transferred  to  the 
stockpile? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  it  would  not. 
It  means  exactly  the  opposite.  It  means 
that  the  strategic  and  other  materials 
shall  be  available,  as  the  act  now  pro¬ 
vides,  for  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
That  is  what  the  present  law  provides. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  can  continue  to  hold  them 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  proposal  pro¬ 
vides  exactly  what  the  present  law  pro¬ 
vides. 

(  Mr.  AIKEN.  It  refers  to  strategic  and 
other  materials.  What  does  the  Sena¬ 
tor  mean,  on  page  3,  by  saying  that 
“strategic  and  other  materials  of  which 
the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements”  may  be  bar¬ 
tered  for? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  means  that 
section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956  prescribes  at  present. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  means  that  the 
Secretary  can  barter  for  nonstrategic 
materials. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  Up  to  $500  million. 


Mr  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  does  mean,  however, 
that  nonstrategic  materials  cannot  be 
brought  into  the  country  duty-free. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  strategic  materials 
may  be. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  They  may  be. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Suppose  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  are  bartered  for,  and  are  not  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  the  stockpile.  Are  they  sub¬ 
ject  to  duty,  or  not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Whether  they  are 
acceptable  to  the  stockpile  or  not,  stra¬ 
tegic  materials  once  bartered  for  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  duty-free. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  would  include  lead, 
zinc,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  present  law. 

The  provision  is : 

Strategic  materials  acquired  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  or  products  may  be  entered,  or  with¬ 
drawn  from  warehouse  free  of  duty. 

What  I  have  done  is  merely  to  restore 
the  law  as  it  was. 

I  confess  that  in  the  committee  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  subject  there  was  an  in¬ 
advertent  error  with  reference  to  the 
revision  of  Section  206  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956,  so  we  have  restored 
the  language. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  still  leaves  a  virtual 
direction  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  to  barter  up  to  $500  million, 
even  if  it  comes  out  of  dollar  sales  or 
displaces  dollar  sales. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  does  not,  except 
that  it  states  that  the  materials  shall  be 
strategic,  and  other  materials,  so  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  will  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  would  eliminate  the 
provision  of  the  present  law  which  re¬ 
quires  the  Secretary  to  protect  the  in- 
,  terests  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  provision  is 
not  eliminated.  The  report  takes  care 
of  that.  The  legislative  history  will  take 
care  of  that  matter. 

The  only  reason  certain  specific  lan¬ 
guage  was  eliminated  from  the  proposal 
was  that  it  was  on  that  particular  phrase 
or  clause  that  the  certificate  of  addition¬ 
ality  was  predicated.' 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  still  requires  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  carry  these 
goods  until  they  can  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  situation  is 
the  same  as  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Under  the  present  law, 
unless  the  commodities  could  be  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  stockpile,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  have  to  carry 
them.  But  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  has  no  supplies  of  lead,  zinc,  ox- 
copper. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  respectfully 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  that  the 
testimony  I  i-ead  this  afternoon,  by  Mr. 
Berger,  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration — 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  say  that  the 
modification  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  would  improve  the  situation  much. 
It  would  improve  it  to  the  extent  of  re¬ 
quiring  nonstrategic  materials  to  be  sub- 
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ject  to  payment  of  duty  on  being  brought 
into  the  country.  I  do  not  see  how  it 
would  prevent  the  bringing  in  of  materi¬ 
als  which  are  not  required  for  the  stock¬ 
pile,  or  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  read  from  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Berger,  at  page  522  of 
the  hearings  :- 

From  the  beginning  of  the  program 
through  last  May  31,  barter  contracts  cov¬ 
ering  $844  million  in  strategic  materials 
have  been  negotiated,  over  half  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  being  earmarked  for  the  strategic 
stockpile. 

The  rest  of  them  went  into  the  sup¬ 
plemental  stockpile,  as  would  any  new 
amounts  beyond  immediate  require¬ 
ments  of  the  strategic  stockpile.  As  Mr. 
Berger’s  testimony  reveals,  one  of  the 
reasons  we  have  asked  for  the  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile  to  include  materials 
other  than  strategic  was  so  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would 
not  find  itself  in  possession  of  commod¬ 
ities  other  than  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Does  not  the  latest  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
permit,  or,  in  effect,  direct,  bartering 
for  strategic  materials  and  nonstrategic 
and  other  materials,  even  though  they 
are  not  required  for  the  stockpile? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Of  course,  that  is 
the  purpose  of  the  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile,  under  present  law. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Strategic  materials 
would  still  come  in  duty  free. . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Lead,  zinc,  and  most 
other  minerals  would  come  in  duty  free. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  ) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  principal  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  barter  provision,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  is  that  under  title  3  we  get  some¬ 
thing  of  value  for  our  surplus  commod¬ 
ities.  I  would  prefer  having  zinc  or 
other  similar  materials  stockpiled  than 
an  agricultural  commodity  which  might 
deteriorate,  provided  that  the  conditions 
in  section  303  were  met. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  those  in  charge  of 
the  program  barter  for  $100  million 
worth  of  industrial  diamonds  which  are 
not  needed,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  must  carry  them  indefinitely, 
and  they  are  charged  up  to  the  farm 
program,  whereas  formerly,  when  they 
were  transferred  to  the  stockpiles,  we 
eliminated  that  cost. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  say  most  respect¬ 
fully  to  my  friend  from,  Vermont  that 
if  I  had  $100  million  worth  of  diamonds 
I  would  not  call  that  a  liability.  I  do 
not  think  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  would  either.  But  if  I  had  $100 
million  worth  of  wheat  lying  around  in 
leaky  ships  in  the  harbor,  or  up  in  the 
Hudson  River,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
it  would  always  be  a  total  asset. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  can  call  sur¬ 
plus  wheat  an  asset  on  one  day,  but  the 
very  next  day  say,  “We  are  getting  too 
much  wheat,  and  it  is  a  liability.” 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  not  call  it  a 
real  liability. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  not  say  it 
is  a  liability,  either. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  It  is  refreshing  to  know 
that  we  have  enough. 

*  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  the  Depart¬ 
ment  wants  it  both  ways.  All  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  said  a  moment  ago 
was  that  under  section  3,  at  least  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  trade  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  for  something  of  val¬ 
ue.  The  proposal  we  are  discussing 
refers  to  materials  of  which  the  United 
States  does  not  domestically  produce  its 
requirements  and  which  entail  less  risk 
of  loss  through  deterioration  or  sub¬ 
stantially  less  storage  charges,  or  mate¬ 
rials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in 
connection  with  foreign  economic  and 
military  aid  and  assistance  programs, 
and  so  forth. 

There  is  a  limitation  as  to  what  goods 
we  can  take  and  for  what  purposes. 
The  thing  which  disturbs  me  is  that 
under  the  present  situatipn  we  are  de¬ 
nying  ourselves  one-third  of  the  au¬ 
thority  under  Public  Law  480.  One  part 
is  for  sales.  Another  part  is  for  'dona¬ 
tions;  and  the  third  part  is  for  barter. 
Under  the  present  arrangement,  one  leg 
of  this  stool  has  been  sawed  off,  or  sub¬ 
stantially  shortened.  All  we  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  do  is  Ur  say  to  the  Secretary, 
“To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
get  busy  and  do  something.  Try  to  bar¬ 
ter  if  you  possibly  can.” 

In  the  report  we  ask  him  to  protect 
the  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  We  tell  him  to  use  prudent 
judgment  and  good,  sound,  business 
sense. 

Mr.  Berger  and  others  who  have  testi¬ 
fied  have  told  us  about  the  elaborate 
arrangements  to  make  sure  they  get  the 
full  value.  I  commend  the  barter  divi¬ 
sion  for  doing  a  good  job  in  the  past. 
They  did  a  good  job.  They  made  a  $55 
million  profit.  But  they  have  now  closed 
up  shop. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  express  my  appre¬ 
ciation  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  having  met  one  of  my  suggestions 
of  yesterday  by  moving  to  strike  section 
6  from  the  proposed  amendment,  which 
takes  care  of  the  question  of  duty-free 
admission  of  things  other  than  strategic 
materials. 

I  notice,  however,  that  the  other  sug¬ 
gestion  which  I  made  apparently  is  not 
taken  care  of  in  the  amendment.  I 
should  like  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  such 
comment  as  he  may  care  to  make.  If 
the  Senator  will  look  at  line  8  on  page  4 
of  the  bill,  he  will  see  that  the  sentence 
which  I  objected  to  would  be  left  un¬ 
changed  in  the  bill  and  would  read,  as 
suggested  by  the  present  wording  of  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

Materials  so  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  considered  as 
assets  of  the  Corporation  and  other  agencies 
of  the  Government,  in  purchasing  such  ma¬ 
terials,  shall  purchase  such  materials  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inventories 
to  the  extent  available  in  fulfillment  of  their 
requirements. 

The  provisions  of  the  present  law  in 
that  regard  are  to  me  quite  preferable. 


I  am  reading  from  section  303  of  the 
present  act: 

Strategic  materials  so  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  assets  of  the  Corporation  and 
other  agencies  of  the  Government,  in  pur¬ 
chasing  strategic  materials  shall  purchase 
such  materials  from  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  inventories  to  the  extent  available 
in  fulfillment  of  their  requirements. 

While  I  recognize  that  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Senator  in  his  latest 
amendment  meets  completely  the  point 
I  raised  with  reference  to  the  admission 
of  goods  other  than  strategic  materials 
on  a  duty-free  basis,  it  seems  to  me  he 
has  not  met  at  all  the  other  suggestion 
I  made.  Perhaps  he  did  not  intend  to 
meet  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  I  have 
met  the  other  point.  If  the  Senator  will 
refer  to  section  206  he  will  see  why  I 
believe  I  have  met  it.  The  Senator  was 
very  helpful  yesterday,  and  I  am  per- 
rfectly  willing  to  continue  to  get  his 
assistance  today. 

We  did  not  change  Public  Law  480 
when  we  should  have,  after  we  had 
changed  section  206  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me  as  I  read  section  206  as  it) 
will  remain  in  the  law  with  the  perfect^ 
ing  amendment  included: 

Strategic  and  other  materials  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural 
commodities  or  products,  unless  acquired  for 
the  national  stockpile  established  pursuant 
to  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Act,  or  for  other  purposes  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile  established  by  section  104  (b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954. 

Therefore,  when  we  added,  in  1956, 
the  words  “other  materials,”  we  also 
added  that  the  other  materials  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  supplemental  stock¬ 
pile. 

In  lifie  8,  page  4,  of  the  bill,  we  are 
providing  for  both  strategic  and  other 
materials.  In  fact,  we  can  write  in  again 
the  words  “strategic  and  other  mate¬ 
rials.” 

Of  course,  the  word  “materials”  covers 
1  all  of  them,  and  it  means  that  the  stra- 
•  tegic  and  critical  materials  go  to  the 
national  stockpile,  which  is  the  top,  or 
No.  1,  stockpile.  The  supplemental 
stockpile  was  established  subsequently, 
and  it  is  in  that  stockpile,  according  to 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  that  other 
materials  acquired  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  by  barter  shall  be  placed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understand  the 
point  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota  is  raising.  I  should  like  to 
call  his  attention,  however,  to  the  fact 
that  he  proposes  now  to  strike  any 
amendment  of  section  206  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1956  from  the  pending 
bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  means  that  the 
new  law  bearing  on  this  subject  will  be 
entirely  contained  in  section  303,  as  he 
proposes  to  amend  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Unless  the  Senator 
changes  the  words  to  which  I  have  al- 
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ready  referred  it  will  mean  that  all  ma¬ 
terials,  both  strategic  and  otherwise,  will 
again  be  contained  in  the  new  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  What  I  have  objected 
to  is  the  provision  concerning  the  acquir¬ 
ing  by  purchase  of  all  other  materials — 
both  strategic  and  nonstrategic  mate¬ 
rials — from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  That  provision  will  then  read 
as  follows: 

Materials  so  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  considered  as 
assets  of  the  Corporation  and  other  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government,  in  purchasing  such 
materials  shall  -purchase  such  materials  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inven¬ 
tories  to  the  extent  available  in  fulfillment 
of  their  requirements. 

That  will  mean  that  all  materials  ac¬ 
quired  in  pursuance  of  a  barter  arrange¬ 
ment  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  will  be  held  to  be  sufficient  assets 
of  the  Corporation  to  the  point  where 
they  are  available  for  purchase  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  that  may  require 
them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  these  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies  are  required  to  purchase 
them  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  come  back  to  the 
point  I  discussed  earlier.  It  would  be 
detrimental  to  industries  that  are  in 
trouble,  or  industries  that  may  be  in 
trouble,  because  we  would  be  providing 
a  preferred  supply  source  to  agencies 
of  the  Government.  I  gave  yesterday 
the  case  of  the  Navy  with  reference  to 
tung  oil.  It  will  make  available  supplies 
at  less  than  cost  and  the  sale  price  of 
the  same  commodity  produced  by  our 
domestic  people.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  more  illustrations  like  that,  which 
will  occur  to  the  Senator. 

It  is  in  that  respect  that  I  think  that, 
in  order  to  make  good  the  corrections  we 
were  talking  about  yesterday,  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  necessary  to  restore  the  sentence 
which  I  have  already  read  in  my  dis¬ 
cussions  at  least  2  or  3  times,  to  where  it 
will  apply  only  to  strategic  materials. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator - 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Provided  it  applies 
only  to  strategic  materials,  I  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  support  the  Senator’s 
amendment  and  the  bill.  I  believe  such 
correction  will  meet  the  two  objections  I 
voiced  yesterday. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Certainly. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  the  Senator’s 
understanding  that  the  term  “other  ma¬ 
terials,”  and  the  goods  which  would  be 
acquired  under  that  language,  would  be 
eligible  for  the  supplemental  stockpile? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Yes;  but  not,  as  I 
understood  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  eligible  for  sale  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bypass  a  domestic  industry 
that  produces  the  same  materials. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  under¬ 
standing — and  I  may  be  misinformed,  or 
I  may  be  misunderstanding  the  Senator’s 
objection — that  lines  8  to  13,  inclusive, 
are  primarily  directed  at  the  Office  of 


Defense  Mobilization  or  the  General 
Services  Administration,  that  are  in 
charge  of  the  stockpiling  operations,  to 
make  these  purchases.  That  is  what 
that  language  essentially  means.  It 
means  that  materials  so  acquired  shall 
be  considered  as  assets  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Government,  such  as  GSA  and  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Defense  Mobilization,  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  purchase  those  materials  for 
their  stockpiles. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  This  does  not  relate 
to  stockpiles  at  all.  It  says  that  ma¬ 
terials  so  acquired  shall  be  considered 
as  assets  of  the  Corporation,  just  like 
surplus  corn  or  surplus  wheat,  and  that 
other  agencies  of  the  Government,  which 
is  a  very  general  term,  in  purchasing 
such  materials,  shall  purchase — and  the 
provision  is  mandatory,  because  it  says 
“shall  purchase” - 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ator  is  right. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  provides  that  they 
shall  purchase  such  materials  from 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  inven¬ 
tories  to  the  extent  available  in  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  their  requirements. 

If  the  Senator  restores  the  sentence 
to  where  the  language  applies  only  to 
the  purchase  of  strategic  materials,  as 
it  is  in  the  present  law,  I  shall  be  in 
a  position  to  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Before  the  Senator 
makes  that  concession  I  should  like  to 
call  his  attention  to  the"  fact  that  we 
will  be  affecting  strategic  materials 
which  will  include  lead  and  zinc.  If 
lead  and  zinc  are  free  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  market  and  come  in  duty  free,  we 
are  going  to  be  in  the  same  position  we 
were  in  1954.  I  was  under  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  all  the  commodities  bartered 
for  either  go  into  the  national  stockpile 
or  into  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  So  I  urge  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Minnesota  not  to  be  hastily 
drawn  into  an  agreement  that  might  re¬ 
lease  strategic  materials. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  being 
drawn  into  anything. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  have  a  vital  inter¬ 
est  in  lead  and  zinc.  If  we  are  going  to 
exclude  one  category,  I  believe  we  had 
better  look  to  see  what  is  in  the  strategic 
stockpile  so  far  as  critical  and  strategic 
minerals  are  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  not  trying  to 
persuade  the  Senator  to  do  anything. 
I  am  calling  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  met  one  of  the  objections 
I  made  yesterday,  but  he  has  not  met  the 
other  one.  If  he  leaves  the  language  so 
that  nonstrategic  materials  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  in  such  a  way  that  they  are 
available  to  every  other  Government 
agency  that  may  need  them,  and  the 
Government  agency  is  required  to  deal 
with  them  prior  to  its  ability  to  deal 
with  the  general  trade,  I  shall  object  to 
such  a  provision,  because  I  believe  it 
would  harm -some  industries  in  our  coun¬ 


try.  I  do  not  want  the  act  to  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  carrying  of  fi  cross  which 
I  do  not  believe  it  can  successfully  carry. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  As  the  Senator 
heard  me  say  earlier,  I  was  attempting 
to  find  language  which  would  be  properly 
restrictive,  so  as  not  to  permit  the  vast 
importation  of  goods  which  would  ad¬ 
versely  affect  or  injure  American  pro¬ 
ducers,  manufacturers,  or  processors.  I 
felt  that  we  had  in  the  bill  language 
which  made  that  possible  when  we  re¬ 
stored  section  206,  or  rather  left  it  in¬ 
tact,  or  removed  section  6  from  the  bill, 
because,  speaking  now  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  we  provide  that  so  far  as 
acquisition  of  any  materials,  strategic 
and  otherwise,  is  concerned,  they  are 
eligible  for  the  Nation’s  national  or  sup¬ 
plemental  stockpile. 

But  what  the  Senator  from  Florida 
refers  to  is  the  warning  to  the  different 
agencies  of  the  Government  that  there  is 
a  stockpile  agency  which  acquires  ma¬ 
terials.  In  other  words,  suppose  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  or  some  other  department, 
desires  to  obtain  goods  which  were  ac¬ 
quired  under  the  barter  program.  It  is  to 
this  that  the  Senator  from  Florida  is 
referring. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  is  the  pro¬ 
tection,  in  that  sense,  of  denying  to  the 
agencies  of  Government  the  opportunity 
of  purchasing  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  the  other  materials  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  ob¬ 
tain. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  This  is  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  mining  industry.  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  once  the  ma¬ 
terials  entered  the  stockpile,  no  Govern¬ 
ment  agency  could  purchase  from  the 
stockpile.  That  would  be  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  domestic  economy. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Exactly.  That  is 
still  protected.  This  is  over  and  above 
the  items  which  would  go  into  either  the 
strategic  or  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  gone  exactly  to  the  point 
to  which  I  have  been  addressing  myself, 
namely,  that  materials  in  general,  not 
strategic  materials  specifically,  but  ma¬ 
terials  in  general,  which  could  be  ac¬ 
quired  under  the  mandated  program, 
would  be  not  only  held  in  the  stock  of 
goods  available  for  sale  by  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  to  Government 
agencies,  but  it  would  be  required  that 
other  Government  agencies  which  needed 
those  goods  should  buy  them,  in  the  first 
instance,  from  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  if  they  could  be  obtained 
there.  That  means  that  supplying 
groups,  whether  of  an  industrial,  a  min¬ 
ing,  or  an  agricultural  nature  in  this 
country,  would  be  directly  affected  under 
the  distribution  programs. 

I  think  this  problem  can  be  straight¬ 
ened  out.  I  think  the  other  amendments 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
indicate  that  he  is  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  I  had  suggested.  I  hope  he  will 
move  all  the  way.  It  is  with  that  in  view 
that  I  am  bringing  this  point  to  his  at¬ 
tention.  _ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  MANSlfiELD.  I  note  -that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  on 
page  3,  line  8,  inserts  the  words  “stra¬ 
tegic  and  other”  before  the  word  “mate¬ 
rials.” 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Sen¬ 
ator  consider  further  amending  ■  his 
amendment  by  having  it  read,  “scarce 
strategic  and  other  materials”? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  a  material  is 
strategic,  it  is  scarce.  It  reads:  “Of 
which  the  United  States  does  not  do¬ 
mestically  produce  its  requirements.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  we  do  not 
produce  our  needs  in  manganese  and 
tungsten.  We  produce  only  10  percent. 
Both  metals  have  been  coming  in  under 
the  barter  program.  If  “scarce”  could 
be  placed  in  the  amendment,  I  think  it 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  mining  in¬ 
dustry. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
comes  from  a  mining  State,  knows  that 
the  iron  and  taconite  holdings  in  Min¬ 
nesota  are,  generally  speaking,  in  a  very 
depressed  condition.  I  use  the  word 
“depressed”  advisedly.  There  is  not  a 
recession  in  the  mining  industry;  it  is  a 
depression.  . ' 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  May  I  make  an  al¬ 
ternative  suggestion?  I  think  the  point 
could  be  made  in  either  1  of  2  ways: 
By  changing  the  word  “materials,” 
which  is  the  first  word  in  line  8,  to 
“strategic  materials,”  which  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  In  the  present  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Or,  if  the  Senator 
wishes,  by  limiting  the  agencies  of  the 
Government  to  which  this  sentence  re¬ 
fers  to  those  charged  with  the  duty  of 
accumulating  stockpiles,  either  approach 
would  bring  about  the  objective. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  best 
procedure  would  be  to  restore  the  words 
“strategic  materials  so  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation."  Thus 
the  stockpiles  about  which  Senators  are 
deeply  concerned,  both  the  supplemental 
and  the  national  stockpiles,  would  be 
protected. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  That  would  leave  the 
law  as  it  is,  with  two  very  real  excep¬ 
tions.  Both  of  them,  I  believe,  were  in 
the  minds  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  and  other  Senators.  One  is  that 
a  much  stronger  mandate  is  placed  upon 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  use  the 
barter  power  than  heretofore.  The  sec¬ 
ond  is  the  provision  that  both  the  do¬ 
mestic  and  foreign  stocks  may  be  used 
in  blending  ore,  such  as  was  discussed 
before  on  the  floor,  under  the  new  word¬ 
ing  put  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
It  sets  a  ceiling  or  a  goal  upon  bartering. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield . 

Mr\  4ik-EN-  Would  not  the  Senator 
be  willing  to  place  in  his  proposed 
amendment  the  provision  in  the  present 
law  which  safeguards  dollar  sales’ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  virtually  directs  the 
Secretary  to  barter  up  to  $500  million 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  has  been  the 
whole  argument  with  the  Department  of 


Agriculture.  If  we  put  back  what  they 
have  been  resting  their  case  on  to  stop 
bartering,  then  our  proposal  has  been 
but  exercise.  Frankly,  I  am  not  that 
hungry  for  exercise. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  done 
what  needs  to  be  done.  I  appreciate  the 
thoughtful  discussion  -which  has  been 
contributed  by  Senators  on  this  matter. 
It  seems  to  me  that  with  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  been  proposed  and 
the  clarifications  which  have  been  made, 
for  which  I  owe  much  to  the  Senator 
from,  Florida,  we  have  an  acceptable 
measure.  It  does  exactly  what  we  have 
sought  to  do — to  get  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  look  upon  bartering  not 
as  a  runaway  dumping  device  or  as  a 
means  not  to  be  used,  but  rather  as 
another  of  the  instruments  or  tools  to 
be  used  in  the  orderly  disposal  of  the 
sale  and  use  of  agricultural  commodities. 

I  modify  my  amendment  along  the 
lines  suggested  by/  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  On  page  4,  line  8,  before  the 
word  “materials,”  I  insert  “strategic,” 
which  brings  the  language  into  con¬ 
formity  with  the  established  pattern  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  used  up 
until  May  28  in  the  acquisition  of  and 
the  disposal4  of  strategic  materials. 

That  pattern,  I  may  say  to  my  friends 
from  the  mining  areas,N  was  helpful  so 
long  as  it  was  being  exercised  to  sta¬ 
bilize  the  market  and  the  price  structure 
of  our  minerals,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

I  think  we  have  all  the  protections  we 
need,  in  light  of  the  fact  that  both  the 
supplemental  and  strategic  national 
stockpiles  are  available  for  the  strategic 
and  other  materials  acquired.  Once 
they  are  in  those  stockpiles,  then  they 
are  to  be  taken  out  only  in  case  of  de¬ 
terioration,  war,  or  by  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  commend  the  junior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  for  a  very  clear 
exposition  of  a  difficult  question.  One 
could  almost-  use  Colorado  as  exhibit  A. 
In  the  plains  area  are  great  numbers  of 
wheat  farmers.  They  will  have  sur¬ 
pluses.  In  the  mountain  areas  are  the 
lead  and  zinc.  There  a  depression  exists; 
mines  are  closing  and  unemployment  is 
growing. 

As  nearly  as  we  can  balance  off  the 
surpluses,  we  can  use  the  bargaining  pro¬ 
gram  which  the  Senator  has  tried  to  re¬ 
activate.  It  was  once  a  good  program. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  was  abandoned! 
except  on  the  theory  that  the  cash  sales 
were  desired. 

The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  made 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  public  un¬ 
derstanding  of  this  matter.  He  is  sug¬ 
gesting  one  of  the'  ways  by  which  we  can 
reduce  the  storage  costs  and  the  great 
surpluses. 

I  hope  the  Senator,  in  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  his  amendment,  will  give  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  mining  industry. 
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and  compete  in  the  open  market.  From 
that  time  onward,  prices  were  depressed, 
not  because  of  the  competition  that  fol¬ 
lowed,  but  because  of  a  lack  of  buying 
from  the  stockpile. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  was  because  of 
the  lack  of  absorption,  and  of  commodi¬ 
ties  coming  in  without  being  added  to  the 
stockpile. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  That  is  precisely  the 
point.  In  1954  the  Tariff  Commission 
was  given  this  problem  to  study  and  solve.  ' 
They  made  recommendations  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
hung  fire  for  a  period  of  time,  until  this 
barter  program  was  reactivated  or  was 
put  into  action  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  made  a  great  contribution  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  working  of  the  whole  pro¬ 
gram. 

I  wish  to  ask  one  more  question  for  the 
Record:  By  means  of  the  amendments, 
will  the  bill  leave  the  barter  program 
where  it  was  before? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  By  means  of 
these  amendments,  the  bill  will  leave 
the  procedure  for  stockpiling  as  it  was 
before,  and  will  leave  as  it  was  before 
the  procedure  for  the  ascertainment  of 
whether  a  deal  would  be  worth  while  and 
whether  it  would  bring  in  substance  of 
value.  But  these  amendments  would  re¬ 
move  from  existing  law  the  language 
which  permits  the  Secretary  ofAgricul- 
ture  to  withhold  bartering,  on  the  basis 
of  a  belief  by  him  that  it  would  interfere 
with  dollar  sales.  In  other  words,  these 
amendments  would  give  a  limited  direc¬ 
tive;  they  would  say  that,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  directed  to  engage  in  bartering, 
within  the  limitations  which  have  been 
written  into  the  bill  and  into  the  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  been  accepted — those 
which  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Holland]  suggested  in  the  course  of  his 
participation  in  the  debate  both  yester¬ 
day  and  today. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  did  not  quite  finish 
my  question.  I  observe  that  on  page  577 
of  the  hearings,  the  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
that  the  Department  has  in  certain  stock¬ 
piles  approximately  $310  million  worth 
of  certain  commodities,  for  instance 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  Some  of  those  com¬ 
modities  or  materials,  valued  at  $135  mil¬ 
lion,  were  transferred  to  the  national 
stockpile;  and  certain  of  them,  valued  at 
approximately  $175  million,  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  I  wish  to  be  certain 
that,  under  existing  law,  those  critical 
and  strategic  materials  in  the  stockpile 
cannot  be  sold  in  the  open  market,  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  it  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARROLL.  In  the  case  of  this 
proposal,  the  amendment  is  the  same  as 
the  law  existing  today,  is  it’ 


Colorado  is  absolutely  correct.  When 
the  stockpile  program  was  inaugurated 
by  the  United  States  Government,  lead 
and  zinc  began  to  come  into  the  country 


Mr.  CARROLL.  Except  in  the  case 
extending  and  expanding  the  barter  p 
gram? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 
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3OSED  INCREASE  IN  DUTY  ON 
I  REPORTS  OP  CANADIAN  GRAIN 
UNPIT  FOR  HUMAN  CONSUMPTION 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LANGER.  A  few  days  ago  I  re¬ 
ceived  from  certain  operators  of  North 
Dakota  elevators  and  from  other  North 
Dakota  citizens  letters  stating  that  there 
is  only  a  5-cent  auty  on  the  imports  of 
Canadian  wheat  w^dch  is  unfit  for  hu¬ 
man  consumption.  \hey  want  to  have 
the  duty  raised. 

In  that  connection,  l\uote  a  letter  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and\Forestry,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
EllenderL  In  that  connection,  a  re¬ 
port  was  requested  from  the  Department 
of  State. 

Believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  President,  the 
Department  of  State  has  objected \o  an 
increase  in  the  duty;  it  did  not  wantxfhe 
duty  increased.  It  said  it  was  opposed 
to  such  an  increase  because  it  wished  £l 
maihtain  friendly  relations  with  the' 
Canadian  Government. 

On  yesterday,  we  had  under  discussion 
that  Canadian  situation,  in  connection 
with  this  bill,  as  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  will  remember. 

It  seems  to  nje  that  when  American 
farmers  object  to  the  importation  of 
poisonous  grain,  grain  which  is  entirely 
unfit  for  human  consumption,  and  whei 
they  want  a  reasonable  duty — of  15  or 
cents  a  bushel — imposed  on  it,  neither 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  nor  /he 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture /and 
Forestry  should  be  swayed  by  whay  may 
be  written  in  by  some  clerk 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  sure  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
will  be  very  happy  to  know /that  this 
morning  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  at  the  request  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Young]  and  the  request  of  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  /enior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  e/lender]  and,  I 
believe,  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  moved  to  report 
to  the  Senate  the  bill/to  which  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  North  DalyOta  refers.  I  believe 
it  is  Senate  bill  666 

Mr.  HOLLAND/  What  bill  is  that? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Nort/n  Dakota  (Mr.  Young] 
moved  that  tjae  bill  be  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  ELLE/JDER.  And  it  was  reported. 

Mr.  LANGER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota, 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
5use  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
ie  following  bills  of  the  Senate: 

S.  235.  An  act  to  Increase  from  $50  to  $75 
per  month  the  amount  of  benefits  payable 
to  widows  of  certain  former  employees  of 
the  Lighthouse  Service;  and 

S.  3418.  An  act  to  stimulate  residential 
construction. 


The  message  also  announced  thatAhe 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  amendment  on  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  2120)  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  /to  con¬ 
struct,  rehabilitate,  operate,  arid  main¬ 
tain  the  lower  Rio  Grande  /ehabilita- 
tion  project,  Texas,  Mercedes!  division. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  to  tne  bill  (H.  R. 
10343)  to  amend  sectior/ 114  of  the  Soil 
Bank  Act  with  respect  to  compliance 
with  corn  acreage  allotments;  asked  a 
conference  with  the  /Senate  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  there¬ 
on,  and  that  Mr.  COoley,  Mr.  Poage,  Mr. 
Gathings,  Mr.  IUll,  and  Mr.  Hoeven 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J. 
Res.  483)  ty  amend  the  act  of  August  20, 
1954,  establishing  a  commission  for  the 
celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  birtK  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 
The/message  further  announced  that 
ie  House  had  agreed  to  the  following 
cotaourrent  resolutions  of  the  Senate: 

s/con.  Res.  68.  Concurrent  resolution  fa- 
vo/ing  the  acceleration  of  civil  construction 
rogranis  for  which  appropriations  have 
Seen  maUe;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  69.  Concurrent  resolution  fa¬ 
voring  the  acceleration  of  military  construc¬ 
tion  program^  for  which  appropriations  have 
been  made. 


SOIL  BANK  ACT, 
CORN  ACREAGE 


AMENDMENT 
RELATING  TC 
ALLOTMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  a  message  nsom  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  oMhe  Senate  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  10843)  to  amend  section 
114  of  the  Soil  Bank  Apt  with,  respect  to 
compliance  with  corn  acreage  allotments, 
and  requesting  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  vqtesNpf  the 
two  Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  ElIleNDER.  I  move  that  Vhe 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  agi 
to  the  request  of  the  House  for  a  con' 
ference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the'' 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  El- 
lender,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  PIolland,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr.  Young 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
order  to  make  my  amendment  completely 
clear,  I  modify  it  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  in  line  8,  strike  out  the  word 
“materials”,  and  insert  “strategic  materials.” 


|  That  modification  will  take  care  of  the 
situation  indicated  by  the  Senator  from 
|  Florida. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,*  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Yar¬ 
borough  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  tried  to  read 
the  hearings,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
positions  taken  by  the  Secretaries  of  the 
|  various  departments.  But  I  find  the 
task  to  be  rather  difficult. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  hear  the 
j  Senator  from  Minnesota  state  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
j  and  the  Department  of  State,  and  also 
I  the  Department  of  tfie  InteriQr,  for  I 
)  believe  a  representative  of  that  Depart** 
j  ment,  also,  testified  at  the  hearings. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  also  like  to 
[  have  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  indi¬ 
cate  the  position  taken  by  the  represent- 
i  atives  of  other  departments  who  testi- 
;  fled,  if  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  can 
I  do  so  without  going  to  too  much  trouble. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  relation  to  the 
j  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  without  the 
j  barter  changes  we  are  proposing,  the  ad- 
!  ministration,  through  representatives  of 
|  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Depart- 
I  ment  of  State,  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  supports  the  basic  exten- 
1  sion. 

As  regards  the  amendments  which 
.  were  proposed - 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Prior  to  the  correc- 
tion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  I  am  cor- 
|  rect  in  stating  that  all  parts  of  this  bill — • 
j  with  the  exception  of  section  303,  the 
;  barter  section — receive  support  from  the 
|  Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  2-year  provision,  as  I  recall,  was 
•  not  opposed  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
|  culture;  but  neither  did  the  Department 
I  of  Agriculture  support  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Department  of 
!  Agriculture  did  not  support  it  in  its  re- 
j  port;  but  Dr.  Paariberg,  who  testified, 
urged  no  objection  to  the  2 -year  provi¬ 
sion. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

So  the  real  argument  has  been  over 
section  303  of  the  bill,  which  has  re- 
j  ceived  opposition  from  the  State  Depart - 
.  ment  and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
I  ture.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Interior,  except  to  say  that 
the  witness  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  who  testified  about  bartering 
was  much  more  sympathetic  toward  it. 
and,  in  fact,  encouraged  an  extension  of 
bartering — as  contrasted  to  the  position 
taken  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  discouraged  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  confirms  the 
impressions  I  gained  from  reading  the 
testimony. 

Am  I  correct  in  believing  that  the  ob¬ 
jections  are  primarily  on  2  or  perhaps 
3  bases:  First,  that  it  would  create  dif¬ 
ficulties  with  friendly  nations  who,  be¬ 
cause  of  this  method  by  which  we  dis¬ 
pose  of  gain,  through  barter,  are  en- 
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countering  competition  in  the  sale  of 
grain? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  as¬ 
sertion  that  is  made. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Second,  that  this 
method  of  disposing  of  our  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  prevents  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  transactions  which  otherwise 
would  be  made  in  the  market,  on  a  dol- 
lar-sales  basis? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  the  claim. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  page  524  of  the 
hearings,  I  find  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Berger,  who  explained  why  the  barter 
program  was  discontinued.  By  referring 
to  the  last  full  paragraph  on  that  page, 
we  find  that  he  pointed  out  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

You  will  note  that  this  so-called  easy  mar¬ 
ket — this  traditional  dollar  market  for  our 
commodities — took  only  30  percent  and  31 
percent,  respectively,  in  1955  and  1956  of 
,  United  States  agricultural  exports  other  than 
barter. 

In  the  tabulation  previously  referred 
to,  I  take  it  that  he  identified  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg,  France,  and  West  Germany 
as  potential  dollar  purchasers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  And  he  pointed  out 
that  those  who  bartered,  and  who  nor¬ 
mally  would  buy  with  dollars,  in  1955 
and  1956  bought  only  30  and  31  percent, 
respectively. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Third,  is  it  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  some  of  the  Departments  that  we 
are  foisting  upon  other  nations  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  obligations,  in  making  pub¬ 
lic  iimprovements,  which  will  encumber 
their  economies  to  a  degree  far  greater 
than  they  will  be  able  to  bear? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  not  say 
that  was  one  of  the  complaints  that  had 
been  made;  no. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  read  one  complaint 
which  expressed  that  view.  Those  two 
are  the  primary  complaints. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  two  which  the 
Senator  has  so  succinctly  analyzed  are 
the  primary  complaints:  No.  1,  that  bar¬ 
ter  replaces  cash  sales;  and.  No.  2,  that 
it  interferes  with  our  foreign  relations. 

I  only  add  to  the  evidence  on  that 
point  by  stating-  that  we  had  complaint 
about  the  reception  of  that  arrangement 
in  only  1  or  2  countries,  and  that  was 
primarily  in  the  barter  program.  I  must 
say,  most  unfortunately,  that  we  had 
some  complaints  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  certain  surplus  dairy  products  and 
some  cotton;  but  in  the  main,  consider¬ 
ing  the  amount  disposed  of,  I  think  the 
complaints  were  minimal. 

Insofar  as  cash  sales  are  concerned, 
I  am  open  to  conviction,  but  I  have  not 
found  testimony  to  back  up  the  conten¬ 
tion  which  has  been  made.  I  think  Mr. 
Berger  himself  said  we  did  not  have  con¬ 
clusive  evidence. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  While  he  said  he  did 
not  have  conclusive  evidence,  in  my 
opinion  the  tabulation  which  he  put  in 
the  record  offers  sufficient  strength,  in 
my  judgment,  at  least  to  cause  minds  to 
differ,  and  many  minds  would  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  barter  program 
had  displaced  the  cash  sales  program. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  may  say,  at  that 
point,  it  happens  that  the  best  years  we 
had  for  exporting  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  were  1955,  1956,  and  early  1957.  It 
was  in  those  same  years  that  we  had  the 
greatest  number  of  barter  transactions. 
One  must  go  back  a  little  further  and 
find  out  how  well  we  were  doing  in  ex¬ 
port  sales  before  bartering  came  into 
effect.  When  one  does  that,  he  finds  we 
were  not  displacing  cash  sales;  we  simply 
were  not  getting  them.  The  only  reason 
why  a  barter  sale  works  at  all  is  that  a 
little  better  price  is  obtained.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  that  is  that  the  product  is  not 
bought  from  another  country. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  a  final  ques¬ 
tion,  if  i  may  ask  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  what  manner  is 
the  present  law  changed  so  as  to  bar  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  from  consider¬ 
ing  as  a  factor,  in  making  up  his  judg¬ 
ment,  the  invasion  of  barter  into  the  field 
of  cash  sales? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  point  out  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  that  in  the  report 
accompanying  the  bill  it  is  stated  that 
we  expect  the  Secretary  to  use  caution, 
prudent  judgment,  and  common  and 
good  business  sense.  That  is  the  advice 
the  Congress  gives  to  him.  Also,  we  say 
he  shall  barter,  in  so  far  as  it  is  prac¬ 
ticable,  providing  certain  requirements 
are  met,  such  as  that  the  material  bar¬ 
tered  for  is  more  storable,  has  good 
value,  and  does  not  cost  as  much  for 
storage.  We  are  just  going  to  have  to 
rely  on  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  we  rely  upon  the 
Secretary  to  use  his  judgment,  what  is 
wrong  with  the  suggestion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken]  that 
there  ought  to  be  language  in  the 
amendment  v^hich  will  not  bar  him  from 
considering  the  extent  to  which  barter 
has  invaded  the  ability  to  make  cash 
sales? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  From  my  point  of 
view,  the  reason  is  very  easy  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  is  that  language  which  has 
killed  the  barter  program.  It  is  on  that 
very  language  that  the  Secretary  has 
rested  his  entire  case.  It  is  on  that  basis 
that  he  stopped  the  program — the  same 
program,  by  the  way,  that  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  2  years,  the  same  program  which 
was  praised  as  doing  good  and  as  being 
a  good  tool  in  our  surplus  disposal  pro¬ 
gram.  On  May  28,  1957,  for  reasons  I 
have  been  unable  to  ascertain,  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  stopped,  and  only  $400,000 
worth  of  business  was  engaged  in  from 
May  until  October  1. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  the  purpose  of 
discussion,  assume  that,  justifiably,  and 
based  on  evidence,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  does  find  that  barter  has  ham¬ 
pered  cash  sales.  What,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  should 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  do  under 
that  circumstance? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  under  that 
circumstance  he  should  make  the  cash 
sales. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
in  that  instance  barter  transactions 
ought  to  be  stopped? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  say  that 
in  that  instance  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  ought  to  reject  a  barter  arrange¬ 
ment.  In  other  words,  if  he  finds  a  cash 
sale  can  be  made  by  a  grain  company — 
I  trust  they  would  be  engaged  by  the 
private  trade — he  ought  not  to  take,  in 
its  place,  a  barter  arrangement.  How¬ 
ever,  I  point  out  that  the  same  com¬ 
panies  that  engage  in  cash  sales  do  bar¬ 
tering.  The  only  reason  why  they  some¬ 
times  engage  in  bartering  is  that  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  make  sales  that 
could  not  be  made  for  cash. 

I  want  the  record  to  be  clear  that,  as 
I  stated  earlier  in  this  debate,  I  feel  Title 
I  sales  for  soft  currency  surely"  ought  to 
have  a  priority  type  of  treatment.  The 
most  important  sale  is  for  dollars.  The 
second  is  for  soft  currency.  High  in 
the  same  category  is  barter.  So  if  the 
Secretary  has  any  doubt  about  how  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  feels,  I  hope 
this  discussion  will  dispel  that  doubt. 
I  feel  the  questioning  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  been  very  helpful.  I 
think  whenever  we  can  make  dollar 
sales,  we  ought  to  pursue  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
so  that  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  his  opinion  on  a  matter? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  discretionary  power 
which  will  lie  in  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  considering  whether  the  situ¬ 
ation  is  such  that  barter  is  invading 
cash  sales. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  would  say  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
removes  all  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  virtually 
directs  the  Secretary  to  barter,  up  to 
$500  million  worth  a  year,  even  if  all  of 
it  would  come  from  what  otherwise 
would  be  dollar  sales.  As  I  pointed  out 
yesterday,  a  great  majority  of  our  bar¬ 
tering,  to  the  extent  of  $900  million,  was 
with  countries  of  western  Europe  which 
normally  paid  dollars.  When  we 
stopped  the  bartering,  our  deliveries 
kept  up  just  the  same.  The  countries 
paid  in  dollars. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  in  response  to  the 
view  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
only  reason  a  barter  sale  was  made  to  a 
country  in  Western  Europe  was  that  the 
country  was  able  to  get  a  little  better 
price  from  an  American  firm  than  from 
an  Argentine  firm  or  an  Australian  firm 
or  a  Canadian  firm.  Remember,  if  it 
was  in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  and 
the  price  was  equal  between  the  United 
States  and  a  Commonwealth  country, 
the  Commonwealth  country  would  get 
the  business. 

So  we  would  not  have  had  a  cash  sale 
if  the  cash  prices  had  been  equal. 

When  we  talk  about  displacing  Amer¬ 
ican  dollar  sales,  I  point  out  that  we 
cannot  displace  dollar  sales  if  we  were 
not  going  to  get  the  sales,  and  we 
would  not  get  them  unless  the  price  and 
quality  were  right. 

The  evidence  which  the  traders  have 
given  is  quite  important.  They  are  not 
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all  cheering  for  barter.  Every  one  of 
the  companies,  except  one,  said  they 
were  essentially  cash  traders.  However, 
they  said  bartering  aided  them  in  cash 
deals.  That  was  the  testimony  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Crofton  Grain  Co., 
the  Continental  Grain  Co.,  and  one  or 
two  others,  who  appeared  before  the 
committee.  w 

We  had  a  half  dozen  or  more  such 
witnesses  before  the  committee.  We 
heard  a  representative  of  the  Bunge 
Corp.,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  com¬ 
panies  in  the  florid.  It  is  an  interna¬ 
tional  company.  Every  witness  said 
without  exception  that  there  was  no  evi¬ 
dence  which  might  be  called  conclusive 
that  bartering  displaced  cash  sales,  but 
everyone  said  there  was  evidence  barter 
assisted  in  the  sales  program  and  pro¬ 
vided  a  good  market. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  further  an¬ 
swer  the  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  will  give  the  Senator 
an  example.  The  Berlin,  Germany, 
grain  market  is  very  much  upset  today. 
A  rumor  spread  through  the  market  that 
the  provision  advocated  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  might  be  incorporated 
in  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  and 
feed  grains  might  be  purchased  in  Ger¬ 
many  at  from  4  to  10  percent  less  than 
the  normal  export  price.  The  Federal 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Germany  has 
had  many  calls  this  morning,  and  has 
asked  the  State  Department  to  find  out 
what  the  situation  is  and  report  back  to 
them,  so  that  they  can  report  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  who  are  interested  in  the  matter. 

I  also  wish  to  say  that  international 
traders  working  through  barter,  appar¬ 
ently  did  go  into  Western  Europe  last 
year  and  the  year  before,  and  slashed  the 
price  of  grain — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  from  4  to  10  percent,  or  how  much — 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  narrowly 
avoided  devastating  trade  war  with  Can¬ 
ada,  Australia,  and  other  countries. 

I  am  sure  if  the  provision  in  the  bill 
under  consideration  is  adopted,  we  will 
be  in  a  trade  war.  While  we  may  sell 
a  little  more  barley  to  Germany  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  provision — and  barley  is  the 
commodity  they  have  in  mind — we  will 
immediately  be  in  a  devastating  trade 
war,  which  will  force  down  the  price  of 
our  wheat.  When  we  get  into  a  trade 
war  involvihg  wheat,  we  will  get  the 
short  end  of  it. 

The  situation  was  so  bad  last  year  as 
a  result  of  bartering  that  the  topflight 
officials  of  Canada  insisted  on  meeting 
with  the  topflight  officials  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  entered  into  an  under¬ 
standing  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  would  stop  the  cutthroat  trading 
in  Western  Europe,  which  is  .demoraliz¬ 
ing  not  only  that  market  but  our  market 
and  the  Canadian  market.  It  is  now 
proposed,  within  a  year,  that  we  violate 
the  understanding  and  enter  into  cut¬ 
throat  competition  again,  so  that  half 
a  dozen  international  traders  in  New 
York  can  make  fortunes  in  a  very  short 
time.  That  is  the  whole  story. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  say  something 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  respond 
first  to  the  rather  dramatic  expression  1 
have  just  listened  to? 

We  are  not  trying  to  benefit  a  half- 
dozen  traders  in  New  York.  I  will  stake 
my  record  as  to  internationalism,  inter¬ 
national  understanding,  and  interna¬ 
tional  cooperation  against  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  this  provision  is  ap¬ 
proved,  that  is  what  will  happen. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  the  most 
kindly  attitude  toward  our  good  friends 
to  the  south,  north,  east,  or  west. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  try  to  injure  our 
friends.  Just  as  we  seek  not  to  injure 
our  friends  abroad,  may  I  respectfully 
suggest  it  would  not  be  a  bad  idea  to 
seek  not  to  injure  our  producers  at  home. 

When  I  hear,  for  example,  that  we  can 
sell  some  feed  grains,  when  we  have  a 
surplus  of  feed  grains  depressing  the 
market  to  the  point  where  the  feed-grain 
producers  are  “going  broke,’’  that  is  all 
the  more  reason,  I  suggest,  why  we 
should  get  busy  and  sell  some.  We  will 
not  have  much  of  a  foreign-aid  program 
or  any  other  program  if  this  country 
goes  into  an  economic  tailspin. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  pending 
legislation  is  to  attempt  to  help  stabilize 
markets.  '  „ 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again  that  if  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  or  any  other  Secretary  can 
show  that  the  provision  will  injure  our 
foreign  relations,  I  shall  be  the  first  to 
join  with  any  Senator,  if  it  is  properly 
handled,  in  putting  into  the  bill  what¬ 
ever  protective  language  or  restraining 
language  may  be  necessary. 

Mr.  President,  for  2  V2  years  the  barter 
provisions  under  Public  Law  480,  which 
we  are  now  seeking  to  amend,  have  been 
on  the  statute  books.  There  were  some 
complaints  from  other  countries  about 
dumping,  but  they  were  limited  com¬ 
plaints,  I  must  say,  and,  after  careful 
examination,  most  of  them  were  shown 
to  be  unfounded.  I  have  had  some  of 
the  complaints  run  down  and  have  sub¬ 
mitted  the  replies  of  Government  de¬ 
partments  to  friends  overseas. 

I  submit  that  we  have  gone  from  one 
extreme,  where  we  were  doing  consid¬ 
erable  bartering  and  the  Department 
was  praising  its  efforts — heralding  its 
program — to  the  other,  where  we  do  no 
bartering. 

I  regret  that  the  argument  about  bar¬ 
tering  has  gotten  out  of  proportion,  but 
the  Department  sought  to  make  trouble. 
The  Department  did  not  come  before 
the  committee  to  say,  “Congress  will 
have  to  modify  the  barter  provision.”  I 
wish  to  say  to  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  that  not  one  witness  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  came  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  to  suggest  that  there 
be  any  modification  whatsoever  of  the 
law.  Bartering  was  handled  by  admin¬ 
istrative  rule,  or  administration  regula¬ 
tion.  It  went  from  the  height  of  $414 
million  a  year  down  to  $400,000,  in  5 
months,  at  the  same  time  the  agricul¬ 
tural  prices  were  depressed.  It  was  all 
done  on  the  basis  of  what  was  said 
earlier,  international  relations. 

I  know  our  Government  officials  met 
with  the  Canadians.  I  am  glad  they  did. 


There  is  nothing  whatsoever  to  prevent 
us  from  meeting  with  them  now  and 
having  an  understanding  as  to  what 
shall  be  done  in  these  markets. 

Very  frankly,  it  is  about  time  that 
Canada  and  the  United  States  got  to¬ 
gether  to  decide  what  to  do  with  sur¬ 
plus  wheat,  rather  than  competing  as 
if  we  were  enemies.  I  have  noticed 
that  some  of  the  leaders  in  Canada  have 
suggested  a  kind  of  world  food  bank.  In 
fact,  the  present  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  suggested  a  world  food  bank. 
That  was  n6t  suggested  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  No,  we  will  not  cooperate  on 
that  basis.  The  Canadian  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  suggested  that  we  work  out  some 
of  these  problems  through  the  United 
Nations.  I  commend  him  for  his  sug¬ 
gestion. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  put  in  the  position 
of  saying  anything  or  doing  anything 
which  would  injure  our  relationships 
with  our  neighbor  to  the  north.  I  repeat 
there  is  no  real  reason  why  anybody  or 
any  nation  should  be  injured.  What  we 
are  asking  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  be  permitted  to  barter  up 
to  $500  million.  That  is  up  the  ceiling. 
The  bill  does  not  say  to  him  “You  have 
to  go  that  high.”  It  says  “You  can  go 
up  to  $5,00  million.” 

I  grant,  that  is  a  desirable  goal,  but 
if  the  Secretary  finds,  as  we  have  said  in 
our  report,  that  it  cannot  be  done  on 
a  business-like  basis,  wih  prudet  judg¬ 
ment,  following  sound  business  practices, 
with  respect  for  our  national  interests, 
then  indeed  he  is  not  required  to  do  it. 
I  would  be  the  first  to  receive  sugges¬ 
tions  in  a  friendly  manner  as  to  how  to 
improve  the  situation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  dur¬ 
ing  the  debate  yesterday  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(  Mr.  RevercombJ  asked  several  questions 
of  me  with  regard  to  the  disposition  of 
surplus  commodities  under  title  I.  One 
of  the  questions  the  Senator  addressed 
to  me  was — 

Does  the -Senator  feSl  that  sale  abroad 
takes  precedence  over  free  distribution  in 
this  country,  when  tree  distribution  is 
needed  by  many  of  the  people  dwelling  here? 

My  answer  wits,  in  effect,  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  should  without  doubt,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  use  commodities  in  surplus  for 
home  consumption  if  there  is  need  for 
it,  rather  than  to  contract  for  their  sale 
abroad. 

When  I  gave  the  answer.  Mi-.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  had  overlooked  the  fact  that  un¬ 
der  date  of  February  3  I  had  written  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  obtaining  additional 
surplus  foods,  especially  fats  and  butter, 
for  distribution  to  economically  dis¬ 
tressed  families  in  Louisiana.  I  received 
an  answer  which  came  to  my  attention 
only  this  morning.  In  the  last  para¬ 
graph  of  the  letter  appears  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  at 
the  present  time  56  million  pounds  of  butter 
in  Inventory.  Your  Inquiry,  therefore,  as  to 
the  availability  of  butter  for  distribution  to 
needy  persons  is  thoroughly  understandable. 
This  butter  has  been  under  constant  review 
for  several  weeks.  However,  in  view  of  the 
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needs  for  school-lunch  programs  (approxi¬ 
mating  65  million  pounds  annually)  and  lor 
charitable  institutions,  and  for  foreseeable 
sales  programs,  we  have  thus  far,  not  felt 
that  stocks  have  been  sufficient  to  begin  gen¬ 
eral  distribution  to  needy  persons.  It  would 
appear  unwise  to  start  such  donations  with¬ 
out  being  relatively  certain  that  current 
stocks  and  prospective  accumulations  will 
permit  distribution  over  a  reasonable  period 
to  needy  families  in  all  participating  States. 

That  paragraph  seems  to  be  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  what  we  were  discussing  yes¬ 
terday,  but  during  the  colloquy  and 
thereafter  I  was  notified  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  that  butter 
would  be  made  available  immediately  to 
needy  families  in  Louisiana.  I  presume 
the  same  thing  applies  to  the  cases  cited 
by  my  good  friend  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  The  colloquy  of 
yesterday,  which  appears  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  of  March  18,  1958  at 
page  4116,  was  brought  about  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  inquiries  made  over  a  consider¬ 
able  period  of  time  on  the  question  of 
distribution  of  surplus  food  under  the 
control  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  to  the  States  in  the  particular 
areas  where  there  might  be  need  for 
food. 

For  3  or  4  weeks  I  have  had  this  ques¬ 
tion  up  with  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  not  only  with  respect  to  sending 
more  foods  into  particular  areas,  but 
also  getting  a  quicker  distribution  of  it, 
and,  if  possible,  to  get  a  greater  variety 
of  food. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  most  cooperative  and  helpful.  It 
responded  at  once.  My  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Hoblitzell],  the  Governor  of  my  State, 
and  Dr.  Egbert,  head  of  the  Dependent 
Persons  Administration  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  have  also  manifest  their  in¬ 
terest  in  this  problem.  We  have  found 
the  Department  to  be  extremely  co¬ 
operative  in  increasing  amounts,  in  hav¬ 
ing  conferences  with  those  in  charge  of 
distribution,  and  in  bringing  about  a 
quicker  and  wider  distribution  in  par¬ 
ticular  areas  where  food  was  needed. 

In  the  course  of  that  inquiry  and  my 
efforts  to  obtain  a  wider  variety  of  food, 
I  asked  that  the  great  need  for  fats  be 
met,  and  that  they  be  added  to  the  list 
of  foods.  I  hoped  something  like  lard 
or  some  of  the  vegetable  oils  would  be 
added  to  the  list  of  foods.  However,  I 
learned  that  such  commodities  were  not 
available  in  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  as  surplus  foods,  but  that  a  large 
quantity  of  butter  was  in  storage. 
Thereupon,  I  asked  that  butter  be  added 
to  the  list  of  foods  for  distribution. 

I  was  informed,  through  an  inquiry 
made  by  a  member  of  my  staff,  that  un¬ 
der  the  existing  law,  sales  abroad  of  sur¬ 
plus  food  commodities  took  precedence 
over  distribution  of  foods  for  needy  per¬ 
sons  in  this  country.  I  thought  that 
was  totally  unsound,  and,  thereupon,  I 
raised  the  question  on  the  floor  yester¬ 
day,  as  the  Record  shows. 

I  was  advised  later  that  butter  would 
be  added  to  the  list  of  foods  distributed, 
but  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  it  on 


hand,  and  that  distribution  would  begin 
immediately,  as  soon  as  it  was  packaged. 
So  I  am  delighted  at  the  result.  I  am 
very  much  pleased  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  has  taken  a  position  con¬ 
trary  to  the  information  which  was  orig¬ 
inally  given  me,  and  has  agreed  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  butter  available  with  other 
food  available  for  distribution. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  formal  statement 
made  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  dated  Washington,  D.  C., 
March  19,  1958,  stating  that  butter  is 
being  added  to  the  list  of  foods  distrib¬ 
uted  in  needy  areas.  I  congratulate  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  commend 
him  for  the  position  he  has  taken  in 
seeing  to  it  that,  where  there  is  need  in 
this  country  for  food,  commodities 
within  his  possession  will  be  distributed 
to  needy  persons. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  to  which  I  have  referred  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

USD  A  To  Donate  Surplus  Butter  for  Dis¬ 
tribution  to  Needy 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  announced  today  the  addition  of 
surplus  butter  to  the  foods  currently  being 
donated  for  distribution  to  needy  persons 
within  the  continental  United  States.  This 
action  was  made  possible  as  a  result  of 
heavily  increased  price-support  purchases  of 
butter  during  recent  weeks.  The  butter  will 
become  available  to  recipients  at  the  local 
level  as  soon  as  it  can  be  processed  into  1- 
pound  packages  and  shipped. 

During  the  past  year  and  a  half  supplies 
of  surplus  butter  acquired  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  have  permitted  distribution  only  for 
use  in  school  lunch  programs  and  by  char¬ 
itable  institutions.  In  recent  weeks,  price- 
support  purchases  of  butter  have  risen  to 
an  apparent  rate  that  would  permit  extend¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  this  food  item  to 
needy  persons  with  reasonable  assurance  of 
adequate  supplies  continuing  available  for 
this  purpose  for  at  least  the  next  few  months. 

In  addition  to  butter,  the  surplus  food 
items  currently  available  for  distribution  to 
needy  persons  includes  nonfat  dry  milk, 
cheese,  rice,  wheat  flour,  and  corn  meal. 

Under  Its  distribution  program  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  donates  surplus 
foods  to  those  States  that  have  entered  into 
agreements  to  distribute  these  foods  to  needy 
persons  certified  as  eligible  recipients  in  local 
participating  communities.  At  present  ap¬ 
proximately  40  States,  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  are  taking  part  in 
the  distribution  of  surplus  foods  to  needy 
persons  in  family  units. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Louisiana  for  yielding  to 
me.  I  feel  that  our  discussion  of  yester¬ 
day  clarified  a  situation  of  considerable 
importance. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
pointed  out  yesterday,  I  did  not  see  any¬ 
thing  in  the  law  which  would  give  au¬ 
thority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  donate  surpluses  abroad  when  there 
is  need  for  them  at  home. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a 
part  of  my  remarks  the  letter  of  March 
14,  1958,  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  to  which  I  have  just 
referred. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  14, 1958. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Ellender:  This  letter  is  in 
reply  to  yours  of  February  3  regarding  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  additional  surplus 
foods,  especially  fats  or  butter  for  distribu¬ 
tion  to  economically  distressed  families  in 
Louisiana. 

We  regret  that  additional  surplus  foods 
are  not  available  at  this  time  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  You  know  of  course  that  the  only 
sources  of  surplus  foods  for  welfare  dona¬ 
tions  are  the  Department’s  acquisitions  un¬ 
der  price  support  and  surplus  removal  legis¬ 
lation.  There  are  no  current  holdings  or 
surplus  supplies  of  farm  foods  like  lard, 
shortening,  and  cottonseed  oil,  which  are 
sometimes  acquired  in  surplus  diversion 
operations  to  stabilize  the  producers’  prices 
at  peak  marketing  seasons.  Due  to  the  fa¬ 
vorable  market  conditions  relative  to  these 
segments  of  the  farm  industry,  no  price 
stabilizing  action  has  been  warranted  this 
fiscal  year. 

The  only  surplus  foods  in  federally  owned 
inventories  and  now  available  in  adequate 
supply  for  nationwide  donation  to  eligible 
needy  families  are  price-support  commodi¬ 
ties  like  process  cheese,  nonfat  dry  milk, 
rice,  meal,  and  flour.  These  food  items  are 
available  to  the  full  extent  that  eligible 
recipients  can --constructively  utilize  them 
without  waste. 

The  holdings  of  surplus  butter  have  been 
quite  limited  for  many  months,  with  avail¬ 
able  supplies  since  September  of  1956  being 
inadequate  for  all  eligible  outlets.  After 
a  peak  inventory  of  466  million  pounds  of 
surplus  butter  in  mid-1954,  when  all  eligible 
outlets  received  donations,  the  Federal 
stocks  gradually  dropped  to  zero  in  March 
of  1956.  Federal  shipments  of  surplus  butter 
for  family-welfare  distribution  were  sus¬ 
pended  as  of  September  30,  1956,  and  have 
not  been  resumed;  donations  for  use  by 
needy  and  indigent  persons  jn  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions  (including  hospitals,  orphanages, 
homes  for  the  aged,  child-care  centers,  etc.) 
were  stopped  during  the  period  from  Oc¬ 
tober  1956  through  July  1957. 

Section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  originally  enacted,  expressly  set  forth 
an  “order  of  priority”  for  recipients  eligible 
to  receive  donated  food  commodities.  The 
present  section,  as  amended  by  section  302 
of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480,  83d 
Cong.),  omits  any  specific  requirement  of 
priority  for  donation  of  food  commodities 
for  use  within  the  United  States,  and  merely 
prescribes  the  permissible  domestic  outlets 
without  specifying  an  order  of  priority  as  did 
the  earlier  version  of  the  section.  Donations 
are  authorized  on  such  terms  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  deem  in  the  public  interest.  Con¬ 
sequently,  it  has  been  determined  by  the 
Department  over  the  past  several  years  to  be 
in  the  public  interest  to  distribute  section 
416  commodities,  as  well  as  those  donated 
under  authority  of  section  32  of  Public  Law 
320,  74th  Congress,  in  the  following  order:  • 
(1)  to  schools,  (2)  to  charitable  institutions, 
and  (3)  to  needy  persons  who  are  public- 
welfare  recipients. 

Of  course,  no  priority  problem  arises  ex¬ 
cept  when  the  available  supply  of  a  com¬ 
modity  is  insufficient  for  donation  on  a  na¬ 
tionwide  basis  to  all  eligible  categories. 
When  quantities  are  limited,  institutions  are 
given  priority  over  welfare  recipients  largely 
because  the  quantities  remaining  after 
school  lunch  distribution  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  reach  all  welfare  recipients.  We 
are  sure  you  know  that  in  order  to  be  eligible 
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for  donated  foods,  a  charitable  Institution 
must  be  nonprofit  and  tax-exempt  and  can 
receive  surplus  foods  only  to  the  extent  that 
needy  persons  are  served.  The  number  of 
needy  persons  in  Institutions  receiving 
assistance  in  this  way  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  is  approximately  1.4  million,  which  re¬ 
mains  rather  constant,  whereas  the  number 
of  needy  people  participating  in  welfare  dis¬ 
tribution  has  averaged  around  3  million  over 
the  past  few  years  and  fluctuates  widely  at 
different  seasons  of  the  year. 

Furthermore,  the  Department  believes 
that  placing  charitable  institutions  in  sec¬ 
ond  position  of  preference  in  most  cases  re¬ 
sults  in  the  most  constructive  and  effective 
use  of  surplus  foods  by  outlets  which  are 
best  equipped  to  handle  and  utilize  them 
without  waste.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
food  items  acquired  under  section  32  au¬ 
thority,  such  as  fresh  shell  eggs,  frozen 
ground  beef,  or  frozen  turkeys,  which  are 
sometimes  in  excess  of  the  short-term  needs 
of  the  school  lunch  program  but  never  suf¬ 
ficient  for  nationwide  donation  to  all  outlets. 

The  establishment  of  priorities  by  the  De¬ 
partment  results  in  uniformity  of  treatment 
in  all  States  between  recipients  in  various 
categories.  ,, 

Although  the  total  price  support  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  butter  during  calendar  year  1957 
amounted  to  about  173.5  million  pounds, 
the  uncommitted  inventory  at  the  end  of 
December  was  only  31  million  pounds.  A.t 
this  time  the  Department’s  surplus  accumu¬ 
lations  are  on  a  somewhat  accelerated  scale, 
due  partly  to  greater  milk  production  (en¬ 
couraged  by  large  quantities  and  low  prices 
of  feed  grains) ,  but  due  also  to  heavy  liqui¬ 
dations  of  butter  supplies  in  anticipation  of 
the  scheduled  reduction  in  dairy  supports- 
on  April  1.  / 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  has  at 
the  present  time  56  million  pounds  of  butter 
in  inventory.  Tour  inquiry,  therefore,  as 
to  the  availability  of  butter  for  distribution 
to  needy  persons  is  thoroughly  understand¬ 
able.  This  matter  has  been  under  constant 
review  for  several  weeks.  However,  in  view 
of  the  needs  for  school -lunch  programs  (ap¬ 
proximating  65  million  pounds  annually) 
and  for  charitable  institutions,  and  for 
foreseeable  sales  programs,  we  have  thus  far 
not  felt  that  stocks  have  been  sufficient  to 
begin  general  distribution  to  needy  persons. 
It  would  appear  unwise  to  start  such  do¬ 
nations  without  being  relatively  certain 
that  current  stocks  and  prospective  accumu¬ 
lations  will  permit  distribution  over  a  rea¬ 
sonable  period  to  needy  families  in  all  par¬ 
ticipating  States. 

We  are  watching  this  situation  very 
closely.  Any  change  in  policy  will  be 
brought  to  your  attention.  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  and  your  interest  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Don  Paarlberg, 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  REVERCOMB.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  law  that  I  can  find  which  would 
justify  the  interpretation  that  the  sale 
of  foodstuffs  abroad  should  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  distribution  to  the  needy  at 
home.  As  I  understand,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  law  one  way  or  the  other  as  to 
sales.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  has  placed  an  in¬ 
terpretation  upon  the  law  which  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  look  after  the  needy  in  the 
distribution  of  surplus  foods. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  parliamentary  situation, 
as  I  understand,  is  that  the  pending 
amendment  is  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  LMr.  AikenJ, 


to  strike  two  sections  from  the  bill,  and 
that  there  is,  in  preference  to  that,  a 
pending  and  perfecting  amendment  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey],  which  would  make 
certain  changes  in  the  text  of  the  sec¬ 
tions  proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the 
Aiken  amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wish  to 
speak  on  the  implications  of  the  perfect¬ 
ing  amendment.  The  language  is  im¬ 
proved,  I  think,  in  some  respects,  by  the 
proposals  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota.  Certainly  the  striking  of  section  6 
is  desirable,  because  it  eliminates  the 
threat  to  import  duties  on  nonstrategic 
materials.  With  section  6  remaining  in 
the  bill,  if  it  were  to^become  law,  import 
duties  would  be  waived  on  nonstrategic 
materials.  To  the  extent  that  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota  has  responded  to 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida  [Mr.  Holland]  and  other  Senators, 
that  is  a  gain. 

However,  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
changes  he  would  make  in  the  text  of 
section  5  meet  the  questions  which  have 
been  raised.  Superficially  it  might  seem 
that  striking  the  word  “materials”  and 
inserting  “strategic  materials,”  which  is 
the  wording  of  the  present  law,  would 
meet  the  objections.  However,  the  rea¬ 
son  why  the  restoration  of  the  wording 
of  the  present  law  is  not  responsive  to 
the  situation  is  that  ahead  of  the  words 
.referred  to,  in  the  middle  of  section  303, 
there  is  a  very  material  change,  which 
takes  from  the  Secretary  the  discretion 
he  has  under  section  303,  and  makes  it 
mandatory  that  he  shall  do  certain 
things. 

Section  303  in  the  present  law  pro¬ 
vides: 

Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that,  in  addition  to  other  authorized 
methods  and  means  of  disposing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  there  may  be  opportun¬ 
ity  to  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation — • 

He  may  proceed  to  do  certain  things. 

The  bill  strikes  that  first  clause,  which 
relates  to  the  Secretary  having  reason 
to  believe,  and  so  forth,  and  says  directly, 
and  without  any  qualification: 

The  Secretary  is  directed,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  limit  permit¬ 
ted  by  this  section  to  barter  or  exchange — 

And  so  forth.  When  we  have  done 
that,  we  have  said  that  he  shall  barter 
or  exchange  for  any  materials  of  which 
the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements. 

The  United  States  does  not  produce 
its  requirements  of  sugar,  of  wool,  and 
of  a  great  many  minerals. 

Therefore  we  have  in  the  first  part  of 
section  303,  if  it  remains  as  it  is  in  the 
bill,  a  direction  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  “to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable”  to  barter  or  exchange  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  for  materials  of 
whatever  character,  presumably,  of 
which  the  United  States  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  its  requirements  “and  which  en¬ 
tail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deteriora¬ 
tion  or  substantially  less  storage 
charges.” 


When  we  have  broadened  the  field  of 
barter  in  that  way,  we  have  changed  the 
materials  which  are  covered  and  which 
will  be  acquired  by  the  United  States. 

Then  on  page  4,  when  we  add  to  the 
word  “materials”,  the  word  “strategic” 
so  as  to  read  “strategic  materials”  we 
have  not  prescribed  or  assured  the  dis¬ 
position  of  nonstrategic  materials  which 
may  have  been  acquired  under  the  di¬ 
rective  given  in  the  first  part  of  the 
changed  language. 

Personally  I  though  it  was  a  mistake 
to  direct  and  require  the  other  agencies 
of  Government  to  purchase  broadly  all 
such  materials  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent  that 
they  were  available  “in  fulfillment  of 
their  requirements.”  I  believe  that  the 
insertion  of  the  word  “strategic”  modi¬ 
fies  that  to  a  certain  extent,  but  I  do 
not  believe  it  does  so  adequately.  It 
does  not  cover  the  disposition  of  ma¬ 
terials  which  might  not  be  strategic  but 
which  would  bd  acquired  under  the  di¬ 
rective  of  the  first  part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  speak  for 
a  time  on  another  feature  of  the  bill,  but 
my  remarks  are  related  to  this  subject. 
For  the  benefit  of  Senators  who  may 
wish  to  sign  their  mail  or  who  have 
some  other  duties  to  perform  for  the 
next  15  or  20  minutes,  I  assure  them  that 
unless  I  am  taken  from  the  floor  in 
some  way  I  shall  speak  for  the  next  15 
or  20  minutes,  in  order  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  take  care  of  their  mail 
and  such  telephone  calls  as  they  may 
wish  to  make.  I  shall  place  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  Record  or  I  shall  read  it, 
and  I  shall  occupy  the  time  in  that  way. 
I  have  assured  other  Senators  who  are 
not  on  the  floor  that  there  would  be  no 
votes  before  6  o’clock  if  I  am  once  rec¬ 
ognized,  and  I  shall  extend  that  assur¬ 
ance  to  whose  who  are  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  ask 
whether  the  Senator  proposes  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  amendment  he  intends  to  offer? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not 
propose  to  discuss  that  amendment  par¬ 
ticularly.  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
title  I,  and  more  or  less  by  way  of  back¬ 
ground. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield, 
provided  I  do  not  lose  the  floor. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  notice  that  the 
Senator  said  he  had  some  arrangement 
to  talk  until  6  o’clock. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  talk  until  6  o’clock. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  understanding  as  to  when  the 
Senate  will  recess? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
no  such  understanding. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  thought  perhaps 
he  had  some  information  on  that  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
no  information  on  it. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  I  have  been  waiting 
since  yesterday  afternoon  to  make  a 
short  statement.  I  have  not  had  any 
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assurance  as  to  how  long  the  Senate 
will  remain  in  session  this  evening. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  am 
sorry  I  cannot  help  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  May  I  ask  the  Sen¬ 
ator  this  question,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  we  may  be  able  to  dispose  of 
the  bill  this  evening?  Will  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  insist  on  his  amend¬ 
ment? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  the 
Senator  refer  to  the  one  I  have  sub¬ 
mitted  and  which  has  been  printed? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  expect 
to  present  that  amendment  for  consid¬ 
eration  by  the  Senate 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Aside  from  that 
amendment,  there  would  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  considered  than  the 
one  pending - 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr  Jenner]-  has  an  amendment  to 
offer. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Shall  I  offer  it  now? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  amendment 
at  the  desk? 

Mr.  JENNER.  No;  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  submit  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  only  amend¬ 
ments  which  are  pending  and  which  are 
to  be  considered  are  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  should  like  to  submit 
my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  have 
no  objection  to  it,  provided  I  do  not 
lose  the  floor.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  for  that  purpose,  without  losing 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  that  it  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  May  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  once  more,  so  that 
I  may  make  an  announcement? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  do  so,  provided  I  do  not  lose  the 
floor. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  asked  by  the  majority  leader 
to  announce  that  because  the  bad 
weather  which  is  prevailing  outside,  it  is 
desired  not  to  keep  the  Senate  in  session 
much  longer,  and  that  there  will  not  be 
any  votes  taken  tonight. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  I  have  just  talked 
with  the  majority  leader.  Because  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  and  the  bad 
weather  outside,  the  majority  leader  has 
recommended — and  I  concur  in  his  rec¬ 


ommendation — that  as  soon  as  the  dis¬ 
cussion  has  been  completed,  the  Senate 
go  over  until  tomorrow.  This  will  en¬ 
able  Senators  and  the  members  of  the 
staff  to  get  home  before  the  storm  gets 
worse. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  with  respect  to  the  portion  of 
the  bill  which  we  have  been  discussing,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  look  at 
page  4,  line  9,  the  sentence  which  deals 
with  the  acquisition  of  the  materials,  and 
consider  the  possibility  of  placing  a 
period  after  the  word  “Corporation”  in 
line  9. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  that  sentence 
might  merely  read,  “materials”  or  “stra¬ 
tegic  materials” — either  one — “so  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  shall  be  considered  as  assets  of 
the  Corporation.” 

It  would  then  be  possible  to  obviate 
the  fear  which  some  Senators  have  ex¬ 
pressed  that  other  agencies  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  in  purchasing  such  materials, 
would  be  required  to  purchase  them  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in¬ 
ventories  to  the  extent  available,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  materials  which  might  be  on 
the  open  market. 

That  is  a  built-in  guide  to  depressing 
the  market  price  for  whatever  materials 
may  be  on  the  market,  if  there  are  also 
some  in  the  possession  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  amendment 
now  under  discussion  has  been  studied 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey].  Before 
giving  a  positive  answer  as  to  whether 
a  period  should  be  placed  after  the  word 
“Corporation,”  I  wish  to  consult  with 
him. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  also 
suggest  striking  the  remainder  of  the 
sentence. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  As  I  under¬ 
stand,  all  the  strategic  material  would 
be  handled  under  the  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  now  the  case. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What 
would  happen  to  the  nonstrategic  ma¬ 
terials? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  same  as  hap¬ 
pens  now. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Except 
that  now  the  Secretary  can  use  his  dis¬ 
cretion.  He  has  to  believe  that  the  ac¬ 
tion  he  takes  will  add  to  the  value  of  the 
assets  of  the  Corporation.  Under  the 
language  in  the  first  part  of  the  section, 
as  changed,  he  is  directed  to  go  ahead 
and  acquire  such  materials. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  that; 
but  the  point  is  that  after  a  material  is 
acquired,  it  would  then  be  handled  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  now  the  case. 
Personally,  I  do  not  see  any  difference 
in  the  handling  or  the  administering  of 
barter  under  the  bill  from  what  was  the 
case  before  the  order  was  issued  by  the 
Secretary  last  May. 

The  evidence  discloses  that  by  action 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  barter¬ 
ing  has  actually  been  stopped.  In  other 
words,  bartering  is  a  mere  trickle  now 
compared  with  what  it  once  was. 

What  the  committee  sought  to  do  was 
to  direct  the  Secretary  to  proceed  to 


barter  along  generally  the  same  lines 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  he  did  before. 
I  do  not  know  of  anything  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  would  change  the  practice, 
except  that  we  have  provided  yardsticks 
or  methods  according  to  which  he  must 
proceed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Would 
not  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  agree 
that  when  we  provide  that  the  Secretary 
must  proceed  to  barter  for  anything  as 
to  which  the  United  States  does  not 
domestically  produce  its  require¬ 
ments — 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  To  the  extent  prac¬ 
ticable,  yes  he  has  discretion  as  to  what 
he  will  barter  for  within  the  terms  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  might  convert  surpluses  of  wheat 
into  some  sugar? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  We  do 
not  produce  sufficient  sugar  to  meet  our 
needs. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  sugar  is  under 
a  quota  provided  by  law.  Certainly  the 
Secretary  could  not  bypass  that  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What 
about  wool? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  the 
Secretary  could  bypass  that  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  What 
about  wool? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  a  support 
price  on  wool.  I  hope  the  Secretary 
would  exercise  his  judgment  and  not 
barter  for  any  commodity  on  which 
there  is  a  support  price. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  We  have 
taken  away  the  discretion  he  had  and 
are  saying  that  he  is  directed,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 
We  have  taken  away  his  discretion  as 
to  whether  he  will  have  a  substantial 
program. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  “Prac¬ 
ticable”  does  not  carry  with  it  the  dis¬ 
cretion  contained  in  the  old  language, 
under  which  the  Secretary  had  to  have 
reason  to  believe  that  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  to  protect  the  funds  and 
assets  of  the  Corporation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  simply  desired  to 
stress  the  point.  Is  the  Senator  now 
saying  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
could  have  bartered  for  sugar  or  wool 
under  the  old  system? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  could  have. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
the  new  language  raises  a  doubt. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  He  could  have,  but 
I  do  not  believe  he  would  have,  because 
there  is  a  quota  system  for,  sugar.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  doubt  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  would  desire  to  bar¬ 
ter  any  crops  on  which  there  were  sup¬ 
port  prices.  To  do  so  would  aggravate 
the  situation.  ' 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  shall 
renew  that  question  later  or  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  tomorrow. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  a  discussion 
of  the  background  of  Public  Law  480, 
particularly  that  portion  of  title  I  which  ■ 
deals  with  the  sale  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  foreign  currencies.  Since 
I  see  that  it  is  nearing  6  o’clock,  instead 
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of  reading  a  great  deal  of  material,  I 
""shall  ask  permission  to  have  certain 
matters  printed  in  the  Record,  preceded 
by  such  introductory  remarks  as  may  be 
necessary. 

The  background  of  Public  Law  480, 
which  relates  to  the  sale  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  for  foreign  commodities,  is 
found  in  hearings  which  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  conducted  in  March 
1953.  General  Van  Fleet  had  returned 
from  Korea,  and  to  him  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell]  addressed 
this  question : 

Some  very  disquieting  reports  have  come 
back  to  us  as  to  the  ration  of  the  ROK’s; 
some  of  the  reputable  press  services  have 
reported  that  as  many  as  7,000  soldiers  a 
month  from  the  Republic  of  Korea  armies 
are  being  hospitalized  due  to  malnutrition 
and  tuberculosis,  and  that  they  are  receiving 
a  diet  that  has  such  a  low  caloric  content — 
would  you  care  to  comment  on  that  now, 
or  do  you  prefer  to  do  that  in  executive 
session? 

General  Van  Fleet.  No,  sir;  I  will  be  glad 
to  do  it  openly.  I  think  we  should  air  the 
whole  matter. 

Senator  Russell.  I  am  very  much  inter¬ 
ested  in  it. 

General  Van  Fleet.  The  basic  diet  of  an 
oriental  is  rice,  and  they  measure  the  quan¬ 
tity  by  a  measure  they  call  a  hop.  You  get  <5 
hops  a  day,  2  hops  per  meal,  and  a  hop — • 
they  measure  it  off  in  a  little  container,  and 
smooth  it  off,  and  there  is  a  cubic  measure 
of  dry  rice.  When  it  is  cooked  up,  those  2 
hops  make  a  nice  big  bowl  of  rice,  whole- 
grain  rice,  so  it  has  got  all  the  vitamins  in 
it.  It  is  not  polished  rice,  as  we  get  used  to. 

That  big  bowl  of  rice  fills  the  man’s  stom¬ 
ach  and,  you  might  say,  satisfies  the  hunger 
appetite. 

Now,  to  put  in  the  other  balanced  ingre¬ 
dients  he  gets  vegetables.  Well,  he  gets  a 
supplement  there  of  vegetables,  and  some 
fish,  a  little  meat,  and  a  type  of  pickle  there 
they  call  kimchee.  It  has  a  lot  of  vitamins 
in  it,  like  a  sauerkraut. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Now,  that  ration  is  enough  to  normally 
keep  the  man  in  good  condition.  In  hard 
battle,  in  hard  cold,  in  strenuous  work,  he 
would  like  to  have  more,  but  the  Army  ra¬ 
tion  is  more  than  the  civilian  ration,  than 
the  civilian  is  getting,  far  more,  far  better 
taken  care  of  than  the  average  civilian  in 
Korea. 

T  shall  skip  several  paragraphs.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  then  asked  this 
question: 

The  other  angle  is  the  reports  are  that 
the  Communist  prisoners  that  we  have  cap¬ 
tured  are  receiving  a  better  ration  than  our 
allies  who  are  fighting  with  us  in  a  Joint 
military  venture  in  a  war  in  which  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  our  men  are  involved. 

Is  it  true  that  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  North  Korean  prisoners  get  a  better  ra¬ 
tion  than  our  Republic  of  Korea  troops? 

General  Van  Fleet.  That  condition  has  ex¬ 
isted  for  a  long  period  of  time.  I  am  advised 
that  it  has  been  corrected  since  I  left  Korea, 
but  we  have  recommended  repeatedly  that 
the  South  Korean  soldiers  who  are  guarding 
these  Communists  get  the  same  rations  as 
the  PW’s  do. 

A  little  later,  another  question  was 
asked  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  l  Mr. 
Russell]  ,  as  follows : 

Why  don’t  you  give  it  to  the  Communists? 
They  are  orientals,  too. 

General  Van  Fleet  replied : 

Because  we  have  to  live  up  to  the  Geneva 
Convention  which  says  that  we  have  to  give 


them  our  ration,  and  you  have  an  Interna¬ 
tional  Red  Cross  there  that  submits  a  de¬ 
rogatory  report  every  time  they  see  it  falling 
short  in  the  slightest.  We  have  to  give  them 
warmed  barracks,  hot  showers,  where  ori¬ 
entals  never  had  that. 

Later  in  the  interrogation  that  morn¬ 
ing,  General  Van  Fleet  said : 

The  country  has  never  produced  enough 
food,  even  when  it  was  occupied  by  the  Ja¬ 
panese.  They  had  to  import  a  great  deal  of 
grain. 

The  average  Korean  family  wears  the  same 
clothes  they  had  before  the  war,  which  are 
just  a  few  pieces  of  rags,  plus  what  some 
charity  has  sent  over  there  for  the  welfare 
program. 

They  are  on  a  starvation  diet,  and  with 
great  need  for  shelter,  clothing,  farm  tools, 
fertilizer,  seed,  livestock,  to  get  reestablished 
on  their  farms  properly. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  read  all  the  testimony.  But  the 
general  tenor  of  his  testimony  was  that 
in  Korea  there  was  a  shortage  of  food 
and  a  tremendous  inflation;  and  that 
with  the  average  Korean  farmer  called 
off  to  war,  the  Koreans  were  producing 
less  food,  and  more  money  was  being 
issued,  with  a  consequent  inflation  of 
food  prices. 

At  one  point  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  asked: 

Then,  General  Van  Fleet,  from  a  human¬ 
itarian  viewpoint,  as  well  as  to  help  sustain 
the  fighting  qualities  of  the  Koreans,  you 
would  hope  that  the  American  people  would 
realize  the  necessity  for  additional  charity; 
that  anything  that  could  be  done  to  get 
surplus  food  products  to  Korea,  would  be 
very  much  in  the  public  interest? 

General  Van  Fleet  replied: 

Very  much  so.  Senator.  That  program 
is  lagging. 

The  hearing  proceeded  throughout 
that  day. 

On  the  next  day,  when  I  was  reached 
in  the  order  of  questioning,  I  asked  Gen¬ 
eral  Van  Fleet  this  question: 

Just  one. or  two  questions  with  respect  to 
assistance  in  the  way  of  food  and  supplies 
in  Korea.  Could  you  estimate  what  increase 
in  efficiency  of  present  ROK  troops  would  be 
achieved  if  their  diet  were  brought  up  to 
that  of  the  prisoners  of  war? 

General  Van  Fleet  replied : 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  an  increase 
in  the  ROK  ration,  but  I  would  leave  that 
increase  to  be  worked  out  by  our  author¬ 
ities  in  Korea,  and  I  would  not  make  it  too 
big  an  increase.  I  do  not  have  the  facts 
before  me  to  compare  it  with  the  POW  diet. 

Then  I  said : 

A  letter  was  forwarded  to  me  by  the  father 
of  a  soldier,  which  I  just  received  yesterday, 
which  pretty  well  supports  what  you  were 
saying  about  .the  diet  there.  He  was  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  PW’s,  the  prisoners  of  war, 
under  our  care  were  getting  better  food  than 
the  Korean  soldiers,  and  also  they  were  get¬ 
ting  uniforms  and  clothing  that  was  better 
than  the  Korean  soldiers. 

I  think  the  American  people  generally 
would  support  the  idea  that  with  the  food 
supplies  that  we  now  have,  they  would  sup¬ 
port  providing  more  food  for  the  Koreans, 
both  civilian  and  military,  if  it  could  be 
translated  into  terms  of  (1)  greater  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  troops;  (2)  fewer  ROK  troops 
going  to  the  hospital;  and,  (3)  possibly,  the 
increase  of  troops  available. 

That  was  on  March  6, 1953. 


I  then  undertook  to  study  the  matter 
somewhat. 

On  March  9,  1953, 1  wrote  to  the  Hon¬ 
orable  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  a  letter 
from  which  I  shall  read  the  first  few 
paragraphs,  and  then  I  shall  ask  that 
the  entire  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

I  now  read  from  my  letter  of  March  9, 
1953: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Attached  you  will 
find  a  copy  of  an  informal  draft  of  a  bill 
which  I  propose  to  introduce  in  the  Senate 
today,  which  would  authorize  you  to  sell 
the  Republic  of  Korea  food  and  clothing, 
commodities  and  to  receive  in  payment  legal 
currency  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The 
exact  form  and  details  are  subject  to  revi¬ 
sion,  of  course,  but  I  hope  that  the  general 
proposition  will  appeal  to  you  and  may  have 
your  support. 

You  will  note  that  the  bill  also  directs 
the  Treasury  to  credit  such  currency  against 
debentures  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  and  to  place  it  in  a  Korean  Recon¬ 
struction  Fund  and  creates  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress  to  investigate  con¬ 
ditions  in  Korea  and  recommends  a  program 
of  reconstruction  through  the  use  of  the 
fund  so  created. 

Then  in  my  letter  I  referred  to  the 
testimony  given  by  General  Van  Fleet 
before  the  committee. 

I  concluded  the  letter  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences: 

Eventually,  the  United  States  will  reha¬ 
bilitate  South  Korea.  *  *  * 

Why  not  help  ourselves  by  helping  the 
South  Koreans  now — using  some  of  the  fibre 
and  food  products  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  buying — thereby  trans¬ 
lating  these  growing  stocks  into  strength  at 
the  front  and  providing  the  local  currency 
funds  that  can  be  used  in  Korean  reha¬ 
bilitation  later  on? 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  letter  be  printed-  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

United  States  Senate, 

Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  9, 1953. 
The  Honorable  Ezra  Taft  Benson, 

Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Attached  you  will 
find  a  copy  of  an  informal  draft  of  a  bill 
which  I  propose  to  introduce  in  the  Senate 
today  which  would  authorize  you  to  sell  the 
Republic  of  Korea  food  and  clothing  com¬ 
modities  and  to  receive  in  payment  legal  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  Republic  of  Korea.  The  exact 
form  and  details  are  subject  to  revision,  of 
course,  but  I  hope  that  the  general  proposi¬ 
tion  will  appear  to  you  and  may  have  your 
support. 

You  will  note  that  the  bill  also  directs  the 
Treasury  to  credit  such  currency  against 
against  debentures  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  to  place  it  in  a  Korean  Re¬ 
construction  Fund  and  creates  a  Joint  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Congress  to  investigate  condi¬ 
tions  in  Korea  and  recommends  a  program 
of  reconstruction  through  the  use  of  the 
Fund  so  created. 

On  February  26,  the  Asociated  Press  re¬ 
ported  Korean  Defense  Minister  Shin  Tae 
Young  as  saying;  ‘‘The  ROK  soldier  is  getting 
only  about  one-third  the  calories  he  needs 
from  rice  and  a  few  side  dishes.” 

Last  week,  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  we  heard  Lt.  Gen.  James  Van 
Fleet  say  that  both  the  military  and  civilian 
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populations  of  South  Korea  were  living  on 
a  diet  below  that  which  we  provide  for  our 
prisoners  of  war  under  the  Geneva  con¬ 
vention. 

General  Van  Fleet  also  testified  that  fewer 
South  Korean  troops  would  go  to  the  hos¬ 
pital,  that  the  more  South  Korean  men  could 
qualify  for  military  service,  that  efficiency 
at  the  front  would  be  improved  if  they  had 
a  better  diet.  He  also  said  that  many  of  the 
civilians  are  wearing  the  ragged  remnants 
of  the  clothes  they  had  on  their  backs  when 
the  invasion  took  place  almost  3  years  ago. 

Eventually,  the  United  States  will  rehabili¬ 
tate  South  Korea.  That  would  be  in  keeping 
with  our  traditions  and  the  spirit  of  our 
people  toward  an  ally  to  say  nothing  of  the 
destruction  occasioned  by  our  own  troop 
movements. 

Why  not  help  ourselves  by  helping  the 
South  Koreans  now — using  some  of  the  fiber 
and  food  products  which  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  buying — thereby  trans¬ 
lating  these  growing  stocks  into  strength  at 
the  front  and  providing  the  local  currency 
funds  that  can  be  used  in  Korean  rehabili¬ 
tation  later  on? 

Using  food  to  win  the  war  and  build  the 
peace  beats  putting  bluing  on  potatoes  or 
burning  wheat  or  killing  pigs. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Francis  Case, 

United  States  Senator ,  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  I  introduced — in  keeping  with  the 
statement  contained  in  the  letter;  it  is 
Senate  bill  1230,  of  the  83d  Congress,  1st 
session,  which  was  introduced  by  me,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleague  [Mr. 
MundtI  on  March  9,  1953 — be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  1230 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  strengthening  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  as  an  ally  against  ag¬ 
gression  and  for  the  reconstruction  of  that 
country  from  the  ravages  of  war  in  resist¬ 
ing  aggression 

Resolved,  etc.,  That  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  is  hereby  authorized,  through  the 
facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  acquire  domestic  supplies  of  wool, 
cotton,  grains,  dairy,  poultry,  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  to  sell  and  deliver  such  commodi¬ 
ties  to  the  Republic  of  South  Korea  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  $500  million  under 
the  authority  of  this  act,  and  to  accept  legal 
currency  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  in  pay¬ 
ment  therefor.  In  carrying  out  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  utilize 
stocks  of  such  commodities  as  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
or  the  Secretary  in  carrying  out  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  existing  law. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  receive  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  currency  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  acquired  pursuant  to  the 
authority  of  section  1  of  this  act  and  to  credit 
such  receipts  in  payment  for  and  retirement 
of  debentures  or  other  evidences  of  indebted¬ 
ness  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
the  Treasury  and  to  deposit  this  currency  in 
a  special  fund  for  Korean  Reconstruction  and 
Rehabilitation. 

Sec.  3.  There  Is  hereby  created  a  Joint 
Select  Committee  on  Korean  Reconstruction 
and  Rehabilitation  to  consist  of  5  Members 
from  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  be 
named  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  5 
Members  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  be  named  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  committee  shall  in¬ 
vestigate  the  economic  and  social  conditions 


of  South  Korea  growing  out  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  to  aggresison 
and  shall  report  its  findings  to  the  Congress 
not  later  than  January  15,  1954,  together 
with  its  recommendations  for  the  reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  rehabilitation  of  South  Korea 
through  the  use  of  the  Korean  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Rehabilitation  Fund  provided  by 
section  2  of  this  act.  The  expenses  of  such 
committee  shall  be  provided  from  the  con¬ 
tingent  funds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  by  appropriate  resolution. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  some  time  later,  some  question 
was  raised  as  to  the  origin  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  legislation  relating  to  the  sale  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies.  I  asked  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Reference  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  to  make  a  determination  of 
the  chronological  history  of  legislative 
measures  proposing  the  exchange1  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies. 

I  received  a  memorandum  under  date 
of  July  9,  1954.  Apparently  it  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Still,  of  the 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  I  shall  read  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  memorandum,  and  then  I  shall 
ask  that  the  remainder  of  this  chrono¬ 
logical  history  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  memoran¬ 
dum  reads  as  follows: 

The  first  bill  providing  for  exchange  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies  was  S.  1230,  offered  in  the  Senate 
during  the  first  session  of  the  83d  Congress, 
on  March  9,  1953  by  Senator  Case,  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  Senator  Mundt.  S.  1230  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  sale  of  surplus  domestic  sup¬ 
plies  of  wool,  cotton,  grains,  dairy,  poultry, 
and  meat  products  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea,  payment  to  be  made  in  the  local  legal 
currency  of  that  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  three-page  memo¬ 
randum  from  Mr.  Still,  of  the  American 
Law  Division,  on  the  chronological  his¬ 
tory  of  this  legislation,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo¬ 
randum  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

July  9,  1954. 

To:  Senator  Francis  Case. 

Subject:  Chronological  history  of  legislation 
proposing  the  exchange  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  foreign  curren¬ 
cies. ' 

The  first  bill  providing  for  exchange  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  foreign 
currencies  was  S.  1230,  offered  in  the  Senate 
during  the  first  session  of  the  83d  Congress, 
on  March  9,  1953,  by  Senator  Case  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  Senator  Mundt.  S.  1230  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  sale  of  surplus  domestic  sup¬ 
plies  of  wool,  cotton,  grains,  dairy,  poultry, 
and  meat  products  to  the  Republic  of  South 
Korea,  payment  to  be  made  in  the  local 
legal  currency  of  that  Republic. 

After  the  original  bill  (S.  1230)  had  been 
introduced  the  idea  of  exchanging  our  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  was 
discussed  at  length  during  the  many  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  Agricultural  Committees  of  both 
the  Senate  and  the  House.  Several  similar 
bills  were  introduced  and  the  Senate  on 
July  1,  1953,  adopted  the  McClellan  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  mutual-security  bill  (S.  2128) 
which  was  subsequently  rewritten  in  con¬ 
ference  to  become  section  550  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act.  The  McClellan  amendment, 
modified  by  the  Case  proposal  to  include 


livestock  (meat  and  meat  products),  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  purchase  of  between  $100  mil¬ 
lion  and  $250  million  worth  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  be  sold  by  the 
United  States  to  friendly  countries  for 
foreign  currencies  (sec.  550  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  by  Public 
Law  118  (H.  R.  5710,  83d  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
July  16,  1953). 

Since  the  introduction  of  S.  1230  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Case  on  March  9,  1953,  the  following 
bills  providing  for  use  of  foreign  currencies 
for  the  purchase  of  our  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  have  been  introduced: 

March  11,  1953:  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
56,  to  provide  for  creation  of  an  international 
food  reserve. 

March  12,  1953:  House  Joint  Resolution 
224,  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  an  Inter¬ 
national  Food  Reserve. 

March  18,  1953:  S.  1369,  to  establish  a 
foreign  trading  division  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Coporation  in  order  to  promote  the 
disposal  in  foreign  countries  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

March  18,  1953:  H.  R.  4087,  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  sell  certain  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  to  the  Republic  of 
Korea,  and  for  other  purposes. 

June  4,  1953:  S.  2048,  to  provide  for  the 
use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in 
paying  for  offshore  purchases  of  military 
supplies  and  other  goods  and  services. 

June  10,  1953:  S.  2112,  to  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  price-support  wheat  to  Pakistan 
[counterpart  fund  of  only  5  percent  of  re¬ 
ceipts  by  Pakistan  Government  from  those 
able  to  pay]. 

H.  R.  5659  (companion  to  S.  2112). 

H.  R.  5660  (identical  to  H.  R.  5659). 

H.  R.  5661  (identical  to  H.  R.  5659). 

June  11,  1953:  S.  2127,  to  authorize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  transfer 
certain  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  for  sale  to 
countries  participating  in  the  Mutual  Secu¬ 
rity  program. 

June  15,  1953:  H.  R.  5714,  to  authorize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  transfer 
certain  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  for  sale  to 
.countries  participating  in  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  program. 

June  26,  1953:  H.  R.  5954,  to  authorize  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  transfer 
certain  surplus  agricultural  commodities  to 
the  Director  for  Mutual  Security  for  sale  to 
countries  participating  in  the  Mutual  Se¬ 
curity  program. 

June  29,  1953:  The  McClellan  amendment 
to-S.  2128  was  presented  in  the  Senate, 
formally  offered  and  adopted  with  Case 
modification  July  1,  1953.  (See  Public  Law 
118  (sec.  550  of  Mutual  Security  Act),  83d 
Cong.) 

July  24,  1953:  S.  2475,  to  authorize  the 
President  to  use  agricultural  commodities  to 
improve  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
States. 

August  3,  1953:  H.  R.  6845,  to  authorize 
the  President  to  use  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  to  improve  the  foreign  relations  qf  the 
United  States. 

All  of  the  above  bills  were  offered  during 
the  first  session  of  the  83d  Congress.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  second  session,  the  following  bills 
have  been  offered:  H.  R.  Nos.  7875,  8267, 
8268,  8269,  8270,  8271,  8278,  8327,  8396, ^nd 
9389. 

Samuel  H.  Still, 
American  Law  Division. 

July  9,  1954. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  following  my  introduction  of 
the  bill  in  the  83d  Congress,  I  received  a 
call  from  the  Honorable  You  Chan 
Yang,  known  to  many  of  us  as  Dr.  Yang, 
the  Korean  Ambassador.  He  called  to 
express  his  appreciation  of  the  intro- 
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duction  of  the  bill,  which  was  designed 
to  improve  the  food  supplies  for  Korea, 
to  combat  their  inflation,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  provide  a  practical  way  for 
us  to  dispose  of  some  of  our  surpluses 
and  to  acquire  currencies  which  would 
save  dollars  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
Korea. 

Following  his  visit,  Dr.  Yang  wrote  to 
me  a  letter,  which  was  dated  March  25, 
1953.  In  the  letter  he  reviewed  the 
needs  of  Korea,'  and  supplemented  what 
I  have  indicated  regarding  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  legislation  along  this  line. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ambas¬ 
sador  Yang’s  letter  of  March  25,  1953,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Korean  Embassy, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  25,  1953. 
The  Honorable  Senator  Francis  Case, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Case:  It  was  a  great  pleasure 
for  Mr.  Han,  our  counselor,  and  me  to  meet 
you  and  your  assistant  this  morning,  and 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  taking  time  out  to 
talk  with  us. 

Again,  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  have  written 
to.  you  and  what  I  have  told  you — namely, 
that  I  am  very  grateful  to  you  for  having 
given  serious  thought  to  the  whole  problem 
of  relieving  our  very  grave  economic  needs 
in  Korea. 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  wish 
to  state  the  following: 

As  you  well  know,  this  horrible  was  has 
been  going  on  for  the  last  3  years  in  Korea, 
and  more  than  1,000  villages  have  either 
been  destroyed  or  seriously  crippled.  More 
than  50  cities  and  towns  have  met  the 
same  fate  during  the  course  of  the  fight¬ 
ing  in  Korea.  Ten  million  of  our  people 
have  been  made  homeless,  and  there  are 
more  than  100,000  innocent  children  who 
have  become  orphans.  Bombing  from  the 
south,  bombing  from  the  north,  bombing 
from  the  east,  and  bombing  from  above 
cause  a  great  deal  of  destruction  in  KWea, 
and  this  explains  why  most  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  production  has  been  seriously  dis¬ 
rupted.  Furthermore,  there  are  virtually  no 
facilities-  for  the  production  of  consumer 
goods. 

I  am  sure  that  you  can  understand  very 
readily  why  we  need  help.  We  have  to  feed 
these  homeless  people,  we  have  to  clothe 
them,  and  particularly  the  unfortunate  or¬ 
phans  must  -be  fed  and  clothed  also. 

Naturally,  the  food  problem  is  one  of  the 
most  acute  difficulties  our  people  face.  We 
have  to  supply  our  population  and  particu¬ 
larly  our  arpied  forces,  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  many  well-meaning  non-Korean  organi¬ 
zations  have  been  ''assisting  us,  the  problem 
still  remains  serious.  That  is  why  whatever 
you  can  do  in  this  respect  would  be  a  tre¬ 
mendous  contribution  to  the  betterment  of 
the  general  well-being  of  our  people.  Grains 
such  as  barley,  wheat,  rice,  corn,  soya  beans, 
and  even  flour  would  be  most  welcome  to 
us.  Any  poultry  products  as  well  as  other 
meats  would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to 
the  task  of  meeting  the  shortage  of  food 
in  Korea.  However,  dairy  produce  such  as 
cheese,  butter,  and  liquid  milk  would  not 
be  suitable,  because  the  Korean  dietary 
habits  have  not  as  yet  been  developed  to 
include  a  taste  for  these  items.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  powdered 
milk  would  be  very  useful,  particularly  for 
the  children  in  Korea. 

Any  assistance  that  can  be  given  to  relieve 
the  suffering  of  our  people,  particularly  with 


regard  to  the  need  for  food  and  clothing 
materials  such  as  woolen  and  cotton  good6, 
would  mean  a  tremendous  uplift  in  the 
morale  of  my  countrymen. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me 
that,  if  the  families  and  dependents  of  our 
soldiers  in  Korea  as  well  as  the  police,  who 
also  have  shared  the  burden  of  fighting  in 
Korea,  are  given  a  more  ample  supply  of 
food  and  clothing,  the  morale  of  Our  fight¬ 
ing  soldiers  and  police  would  be  greatly 
strengthened.  Such  help  would  make  a  di¬ 
rect  contribution  to  the  even  more  essential 
military  operations  in  Korea. 

As  I  told  you  this  morning,  due  to  the 
poor  living  conditions,  because  of  the  war, 
30  percent  of  our  people  are  tuberculosis 
cases.  If  something  is  not  done  to  alleviate 
this  situation,  it  may  mean  national  suicide. 

You  may  remember  my  comment  on  the 
farm  animals.  The  losses  in  virtually  all 
forms  of  livestock  have  been  very  heavy,  and 
there  has  been  a  very  sharp  decline  in  the 
number  of  draft  animals  for  tilling  the  soil. 
I  am  sure  that  In  ameliorating  this  condi¬ 
tion  it  would  mean  an  increase  of  agricul¬ 
tural  produce  in  Korea. 

I  also  called  to  your  attention  our  need  for 
ships.  Early  in  1952  a  bill  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Warren  Magnuson  to  authorize 
the  transfer  of  50,000  tons  of  ships  to  be 
used  by  Korea.  This  was  passed  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  but  to  our  great  regret,  the  bill  failed 
to  get  recommendation  in  the  House. 

In  the  last  few  years,  kindhearted  Ameri¬ 
can  people,  through  their  churches,  other 
organizations',  and,  in  many  cases,  individ¬ 
uals,  have  collected  large  quantities  of  relief 
goods  for  our  refugees  in  Korea.  May  I  call 
to  your  attention  that  many  times  in  the 
past  these  goods  have  failed  to  reach  Korea 
because  of  the  lack  of  transportation. 

If  we  had,  for  example,  10  Liberty-type 
ships,  there  could  be  a  continuous  flow  of 
transportation  not  only  for  our  relief  goods 
but  also  for  grains  that  have  been  purchased 
now  in  the  process  of  being  sent  to  Korea. 
It  would  mean  further  that  these  ships 
could  go  to  Korean  ports  directly  instead  of 
stopping  first  in  Japan.  This  would  elimi¬ 
nate  piling  up  of  goods  due  to  lack  of  ship¬ 
ping  space.  Our  Government,  despite  its 
very  difficult  financial  situation,  has  been 
using  its  meager  dollaiNJunds  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  grain  in  this  country  and  elsewhere 
as  well  as  for  the  transportation  of  these 
grains  at  a  cost  of  up  to  $13  per  ton.  If  we 
had  these  ships,  the  cost  for  transportation 
could  be  greatly  reduced,  and,  naturally,  this 
reduction  would  help  us  immensely.  Ten  of 
these  ships  could  transport  40,000  to  50,000 
tons  of  cargo  per  month. 

The  above  is  about  the  gist  of  our  conver¬ 
sation  this  morning,  and  if  there  is  anything 
I  can  do,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on 
me. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

You  Chan  Yang, 
Korean  Ambassador. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  there  has  been  an  interesting 
sequel  to  all  this.  First  of  all,  there  has 
-been  legislation  which  we  have  come  to 
know  as  Public  Law  480.  The  idea  of 
selling  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  or  exchanging  them  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  was  one  which  caught  on  very 
rapidly,  and  numerous  bills  were  intro¬ 
duced  subsequently  to  implement  the 
idea  and  to  extend  it  to  the  broad  field 
of  other  countries,  as  well  as  to  Korea. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  interesting  in¬ 
cidents  that  has  happened  has  been  the 
recent  signing  of  a  special  agreement 
with  the  Republic  of  Korea,  providing 


for  the  sale  of  $50  million  worth  of 
United  States  agricultural  commodities. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  press  release 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  Februax-y  5,  1958,  al¬ 
most  5  years  from  the  beginning  of  the 
idea,  in  which  the  Depaitment  of  Agri- 
culture  announced  an  agreement  with 
the  Republic  of  Koi'ea  for  the  purchase 
by  that  country  of  $50  million  worth,  in¬ 
cluding  certain  ocean  transportation 
costs,  of  United  States  surplus  agricul- 
tural  commodities.  The  release  states 
that  the  agreement  was  negotiated  un¬ 
der  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

Then  the  statement  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  goes  on  to  list  the  commodity  com¬ 
position  of  the  agreement,  which  in¬ 
cluded  $24.5  million  worth  of  wheat; 
$12.3  million  worth  of  barley;  $2.1  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  graih  sorghums;  $1.5  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  coin;  and  $9.6  million 
worth  of  ocean  transportation.  The  re¬ 
lease  states  that  “Sales  under  this  pro- 
gram  will  be  made  by  private  United 
States  traders.  Details  of  purchase 
authorizations  will  be  announced  later.’’ 

The  release  further  states : 

The  agreement  provides  that  $2  million 
equivalent  of  the  hwan  (Korean  currency) 
obtained  as  sales  proceeds  will  be  set  aside 
as  loans  to  United  States  and  Korean  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise.  These  loans  will  be  made  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.  Information  concern¬ 
ing  these  loans  can  be  obtained  from  that 
agency. 

(Further  information  regarding  this  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  obtained  from  the  Foreign 
Trade  Programs  Division,  Foreign  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.) 

Mr.  President,  the  signing  of  that 
agreement  was  witnessed  by  several 
Members  of  Congress.  I  considered  it  to 
be  a  privilege  to  be  among  those  invited, 
although  I  had  no  pi'ior  notice  of  the 
date  at  which  the  signing  was  going  to 
take  place.  A  number  of  us  were  invited 
to  the  ceremony.  My  friend  and  col¬ 
league,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Kuchel]  was  among 
those  invited,  as  w,as  also  the  Honorable 
Otto  Krueger,  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representative  from  the  State  of 
North  Dakota.  Other  Representatives 
were  present,  including  Representative 
Charles  M.  Teague,  from  California ;  and 
also  some  attaches,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  True  D.  Morse,  and  His 
Excellency,  the  Korean  Ambassador,  Dr. 
You  Chan  Yang,  who  had,  5  years  be- 
foi-e,  come  to  call  on  me  to  express  his 
appreciation  of  the  initiation  of  the  pro¬ 
posal. 

On  that  occasion,  the  Under  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Morse,  made  a 
statement,  as  did  Dr.  Yang,  the  Korean 
Ambassador. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print¬ 
ed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
True  D.  Morse,  in  connection  with  the 
Public  Law  480  agreement  with  Korea,  as 
made  by  him  and  read  to  the  group 
present  on  the  5th  of  February  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
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Statement  op  Under  Secretary  op  Agricul¬ 
ture  True  D.  Morse  in  Connection  With 
the  Public  Law  480  Agreement  With  Korea 
United  States 

Department  op  Agriculture, 
Washington,  February  5, 1958. 

I  am  happy  to  have  the  press  here  this 
morning  to  announce  that  a  commodity 
agreement  was  signed  earlier  today  in  Seoul 
with  the  Government  of  the  Republic  of 
Korea  for  the  sale  to  that  country  of  $50 
million  worth  of  United  States  agricultural 
commodities. 

A  brief  ceremony  has  been  arranged  here 
with  His  Excellency,  Dr.  You  Chan  Yang,  the 
Korean  Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
along  with  some  members  of  Congress. 

This  agreement  has  been  negotiated  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  which  provides  for 
financing  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currency.  The  agree¬ 
ment  provides  for  the  sale  of  $24.5  million 
worth  of  wheat,  or  about  400,000  metric  tons; 
$12.3  million  worth  of  barley,  or  about  285,000 
metric  tons;  $2.1  million  worth  of  grain  sor¬ 
ghums,  or  about  50,000  metric  tons;  and  $1.5 
million  worth  of  corn,  or  about  30,000  metric 
tons.  In  addition,  the  United  States  will 
finance  ocean  transportation  costs  estimated 
at  $9.6  million. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  the  negotiation  of  this 
agreement  gives  me  much  personal  satisfac¬ 
tion.  It  brings  the  market  value  of  title  I 
agreements  with  your  country  to  more  than 
$130  million.  I  believe  the  conclusion  of 
these  agreements  points  up  the  ability  of  our 
countries  to  work  toward  the  solution  of 
problems  of  common  concern. 

The  commodities  to  be  sold  under  the  new 
agreement  will  be  helpful  to  us  in  our  efforts 
to  move  agricultural  surpluses  in  a  construc¬ 
tive  manner.  The  sale,  totaling  about  765,000 
metric  tons  of  food  and  feed  grains,  will  be 
welcome  to  our  grain  producers. 

Mr.  Ambassador,  we  hope  this  agreement 
will  be  of  assistance  to  your  country.  In 
addition  to  help  that  the  commodities  will 
be  in  increasing  available  supply  levels  in 
Korea,  a  very  substantial  portion  of  the  hwan 
the  United  States  receives  in  payment  for 
them  will  be  used  to  assist  in  the  support  of 
Korean  military  forces.  A  portion  will  also 
be  used  for  loans  to  United  States  and  Korean 
private  business  firms  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  with  the  concur¬ 
rence  of  the  Korean  Government. 

Now,  Mr.  Ambassador,  we  would  be  happy 
to  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Follow¬ 
ing  that,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record, 
in  full  text,  the  statement  by  Dr.  Yang, 
made  at  the  same  ceremonies  on  the 
5th  of  February  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Dr.  You  Chan  Yang,  Korean 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  in  Con¬ 
nection  With  the  Public  Law  480  Agree¬ 
ment  Between  the  Republic  of  Korea  and 
the  United  States  of  America 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  as  well  as  a 
privilege  for  me  to  respond  to  your  words  on 
behalf  of  my  people  and  the  Government  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea. 

As  you  point  out,  this  is  a  further  evidence 
of  the  splendid  relations  existing  between 
our  two  countries,  and  the  commodities 
which  we  will  receive  as  a  result  of  this 
Agreement  which  has  been  so  quickly  ne¬ 
gotiated  under  Title  I  of  Public  Law  480  will 
be  of  tremendous  assistance  in  improving 
our  general  economy.  Furthermore,  our 
armed  forces,  as  well  as  our  business  and 
industrial  communities,  will  be  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  benefit  because  of  the  amount  of 
hwan  to  be  used  for  credit  and  development 
purposes. 


I  am  sure  you  all  realize  that  my  country 
is  still  doing  its  utmost  to  repair  the  rav¬ 
ages  of  Communist  war.  This  has  been  a 
most  difficult  task.  In  fact,  without  the  ma¬ 
terial  aid  of  a  direct  nature  which  we  have 
received  from  America  in  the  past,  it  would 
have  been  a  virtually  impossible  task.  But 
I  am  happy  to  tell  you  gentlemen  that  the 
Korean  people  have  willingly  shouldered 
their  many  burdens  and  responsibilities,  be¬ 
cause  they  have  realized  that  the  country 
which  was  their  chief  partner  in  the  fight 
against  aggressive  communism  is  today  their 
chief  partner  in  rehabilitation  and  recon¬ 
struction. 

We  Koreans  wish  to  help  ourselves  as  much 
as  possible,  and  there  is  visible  proof  all  over 
my  country  of  this  desire.  This  feeling  has 
become  the  keystone  of  nearly  all  of  our 
activity,  because,  and  I  say  this  with  pride, 
we  are  a  hardworking  people,  and  we  have 
never  wanted  to  be  on  any  international 
breadline. 

The  agreement  signed  today  providing  for 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
to  Korea  further  confirms  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  both  my  government  and  my  fellow 
citizens  of  Korea  to  put  our  nation  on  a 
completely  self-sustaining  basis.  If  a 
steady  flow  of  these  commodities  is  made 
available,  our  factories  will  have  material  to 
make  the  finished  products  my  country  needs 
so  urgently. 

With  the  help  of  God  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  American  Government  and  its  peo¬ 
ple  we  are  bringing  this  determination  to 
a  happy  and  prosperous  realization.  But  I 
repeat,  our  achievement  would  not  have  been 
possible  had  it  not  been  for  American  under¬ 
standing  and  assistance. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  When 
the  President  submitted  a  report  to  the 


One  hundred  and  seven  agreements,  or 
supplements  to  agreements,  with  a  total  CCC 
cost  of  $3,343,200,000,  have  been  entered 
into  with  35  countries  since  the  inception 


Congress  on  the  4th  of  February  1958 — • 
that  was  the  day  just  prior  to  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  the  agreement  with  Korea — he 
stated : 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  program,  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  sale  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  for  foreign  currency  under  title  I  total 
$3,343.2  million  estimated  CCC  cost  ($2,300.8 
million  at  export  market  value) ,  of  which 
$332.8  million  ($205  million  at  export  mar¬ 
ket  value)  represents  agreements  signed  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  covered  by  this  report. 

I  thought  the  sale  of  almost  $3.5  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities  for 
foreign  currencies  under  title  I  was  a 
remarkable  record. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  portion  of  the  President’s 
statement  which  appears  under  the 
heading  “Title  I.  Foreign  Currency  Sales, 
Agreements  Signed,”  and  consisting  of 
pages  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  down  to  the  heading 
“Programs  Carried  on  Through  the  Use 
of  Public  Law  480  Foreign  Currencies,” 
may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion 
of  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Title  I.  Foreign  Currency  Sales 
Agreements  Signed 

Seven  agreements,  or  supplements  to 
agreements,  involving  a  CCC  cost  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $332.8  million,  were  entered 
into  with  seven  countries  during  the  period 
July-December  1957.  The  commodity  com¬ 
position,  export  market  value,  and  CCC  cost 
of  these  agreements  are  shown  in  table  I: 


of  the  program.  The  commodity  composi¬ 
tion,  export-market  value,  and  CCC  cost  of 
these  agreements  are  shown  in  table  II. 


Table  II. — Commodity  composition  of  all  agreements  signed  through  Dec.  SI,  1957 


Commodity 

Unit 

Approximate 

quantity 

- * 

Export 

market 

CCC  cost 

value 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour _  . 

1  507, 252, 000 

3  107,  770, 000 
25,  507,  000 
2,  813,  400 
15,  400 
150,  962,  000 
165,591,000 

Million 

Million 
$1,462.4 
244. 5 

Feed  grains _ _ 

135.4 

Rice . . . 

Cotton _  . 

289. 1 

Cotton  linters _ 

425.  8 

595.  2 

Meat  products. . . . . 

Potiiid 

•  3 

.  3 

Tobacco _ _ 

113.4 

113.4 

Diiry  products . . . . 

Fats  and  oils _ 

1, 777,  768, 000 

3,  000, 000 
44,  000 
124,  834, 000 
9,000 

277.  6 
1.2 

283.2 

1.2 

Poultry . . . 

Dry  edible  beans . . 

Fruits  and  vegetables... . 

6.9 

.  4 

Seeds . . 

Total  . . 

„  _ 

Ocean  transportation... 

Total,  including  ocean  transportation. 

2,  300.  8 

3,343.2 

1  Wheat  and  wheat  equivalent  of  flour. 

bushels11'  fie'815,00°  bushels>  0ats>  5.806,000  bushels.  Barley,  33,143,000  bushels.  Grain  sorghums,  12,012,000 


Table  I— Commodity  composition  of  agreements  signed,  July-December  1957 


Total,  including  ocean  transportation 


Commodity 

Unit 

Approximate 

quantity- 

Export 

market 

value 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour 

1  51,994,  000 

Million 

Feed  grains _ 

$87.  9 

Rice..  _ 

40.  0 

Cotton _ 

14.  4 

Tobacco _ 

19.  5 

Dairy  products _ 

2.  7 

Fats  and  oils  . 

fruits _ 

882,  000 

2.  4 

Total  commodities _ 

.  1 

Ocean  transportation _ 

205.0 


CCC  cost 


Million 
$139. 8 
91.9 
22.0 
25.7 
2.7 
23.0 
2.4 
.  1 


30S.2 
24.  6 


332-8 


1  Wheat  and  wheat  equivalent  of  flour. 

2  Com,  30,700,000  bushels. 
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Title  I  shipments  since  the  beginning  of 
the  program  totaled  approximately  $1,650 
million  at  export  market  value  through  De¬ 
cember  31,  1957,  of  which  about  $250  mil¬ 
lion  was  shipped  during  the  reporting  period. 
The  export  market  value  of  commodities  pro¬ 
gramed  under  all  agreements  signed 
through  December  31,  1957,  was  $2,053.3  mil¬ 
lion  (excluding  ocean  transportation  costs). 

Shipments  during  the  reporting  period 
dropped  sharply  from  the  high  levels  at¬ 
tained  in  the  January-June  1957  period  be¬ 
cause  of  reduced  programing  during  cal¬ 
endar  year  1957.  The  reduction  in  program¬ 
ing  resulted  from  the  limited  availability 
of  funds  during  the  first  7  months  of  calen¬ 
dar  year  1957  prior  to  extension  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  Congress  and  the  time  required 
to  develop  and  negotiate  country  agreements 
following  the  increase  in  authorization.  It 
is  expected,  however,  that  shipments  will  in¬ 
crease  substantially  during  the  next  6 
months. 

USUAL  MARKETINGS 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  title 
I.  appropriate  assurances  have  been  obtained 
from  participating  governments  which  re¬ 
quire  reasonable  safeguards  that  sales  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  shall  not  displace  United  States  usual 
marketings  or  be  unduly  disruptive  of  world 
market  prices.  Also,  sales  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  under  title  I  generally  have  been 

Xde  at  prices  comparable  to  those  pre- 
ling  in  the  market  for  export  sales  for 
dollars. 

ROLE  OP  PUBLIC  LAW  4  80  PROCRAMS 

The  sixth  semiannual  report  provided  sta¬ 
tistics  on  exports  under  Public  Law  480  com¬ 
pared  with  total  exports  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1957.  A  similar  analysis 
will  be  made  in  the  next  report  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1958. 

ACCOUNTING  FOR  TITLE  I  COSTS 

The  CCC  cost  of  commodities  included  in 
agreements  signed  through  December  31, 
1957,  is  estimated  at  $3,095.7  million.  This 
includes  the  costs  of  acquisition  of  commodi¬ 
ties  at  domestic  support  prices,  storage  costs, 
processing,  and  inland  transportation.  In 
addition,  CCC  will  pay  ocean  transportation 
costs  of  $247.5  million  for  commodities  re¬ 
quired  to  be  shipped  on  private  United 
States-flag  vessels.  These  commitments 
total  $3,343.2  million. 

The  United  States  Government  will  receive 
foreign  currencies  in  payment  for  the  export 
market  value  of  these  commodities  and  the 
ocean  transportation  financed.  The  export 
market  value  of  these  commodities  is  $2,053.3 
million,  which  is  $1,042.4  million  less  than 
their  cost  to  CCC. 

The  total  CCC  cost  of  $3,343.2  million  is 
charged  to  agricultural  programs  as  a  sur¬ 
plus  disposal  operation.  At  the  end  of  each 
fiscal  year  the  realized  loss  is  calculated  and 
an  appropriation  is  requested  to  reimburse 
CCC.  Appropriations  totaling  $704  million 
have  been  made  to  reimburse  CCC  for  losses 
realized  through  June  30,  1956.  An  appro¬ 
priation  of  $1,290.8  million  for  costs  during 
fiscal  year  1957  will  be  requested  at  this 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  the  portion  of  the  President’s 
report  which  deals  with  the  programs 
carried  on  through  the  use  of  foreign 
currencies  under  Public  Law  480  is  most 
interesting,  but  it  has  been  dealt  with 
in  some  of  the  statements  heretofore 
made. 

At  this  point  I  merely  wish  to  read 
into  the  Record  one  paragraph  which 
appears  on  page  7  of  the  President’s 
report,  under  the  title  “Military  Hous¬ 
ing.”  I  shall  read  the  portion  because  it 
is  brief  and  because  I  want  to  make  a 


direct  comment  on  it.  The  President 
said: 

Use  of  foreign  currencies  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  military  family  housing  abroad 
as  authorized  by  Public  Law  161,  84th  Con¬ 
gress,  supplements  the  current  Defense  De¬ 
partment  construction  appropriation.  On 
the  other  hand,  over  the  years,  dollar  reim¬ 
bursement  of  the  capital  cost  of  the  hous¬ 
ing  will  be  made  to  CCC  out  of  appropria¬ 
tions  for  the  quarters  allowances  of  the 
personnel  occupying  the  housing.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  15  to  20  years  will  be  needed 
to  effect  full  reimbursement  "without  in¬ 
terest,  assuming  full  occupancy  and  normal 
maintenance  costs.  Through  December  31, 
1957,  $73  million  in  foreign  currencies  had 
been  allocated  for  this  purpose. 

I  invite  attention  to  that  language, 
Mr.  President,  ,because  the  possibility  of 
using  agricultural  surplus  commodities 
for  the  acquisition  of  military  housing 
overseas  and  for  supplying  funds  for 
financing  other  military  requirements 
overseas  is  one  which  appealed  to  me 
very  strongly.  In  the  fall  of  1953,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  introduction  of  legislation 
proposing  sale  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities  for  foreign  currencies,  it  was  my 
privilege,  with  the  then  Senator  Duff,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis] — the  three  of 
us  comprising  a  Subcommittee  on  Mili¬ 
tary  Construction — to  visit  several  coun¬ 
tries  overseas,  and  to  investigate  our 
military  construction  requirements. 

We  were  in  Spain  at  the  time  the  base 
agreement  was  being  negotiated  with 
Spain,  under  which  certain  Air  Force 
installations  were  to  be  constructed. 
We  noted  that  Spain  that  year  had  a 
drought  and  was  going  to  be  short  of 
wheat.  We  proposed  in  connection  with 
the  visit  and  subsequently  that  efforts  be 
made  to  acquire  Spanish  currency  in  the 
form  of  pesetas,  which  might  be  stored 
more  readily  than  wheat  and  used  to 
pay  some  of  the  construction  costs. 

There  was  some  delay  in  having  the 
suggestion  carried  out,  so  on  the  27th  of 
January  1954,  the  first  month  of  the 
congressional  session  following  our  visit 
overseas,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Real  Estate  and  Military  Con¬ 
struction  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  of  the  Senate,  I  conducted  hear¬ 
ings,  at  which  were  also  present  former 
Senator  Duff,  the  Senator  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the  late  Hon¬ 
orable  Pat  McCarran,  a  United  States 
Senator  from  Nevada.  We  invited  rep¬ 
resentatives  from  the  Department  of  De¬ 
fense,  the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  investi¬ 
gate  ways  whereby  surplus  commodities 
might  be  more  widely  utilized  in  meet¬ 
ing  our  construction  costs  for  the  bases 
in  Spain.  Present  representing  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  was  the  Honorable 
Samuel  C.  Waugh,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  for  Economic  Affairs.  Also 
present  were  Mr.  John  H.  Davis,  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Rear 
Adm.  Joseph  F.  Jelley,  Director  of  Con¬ 
struction  for  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Admiral  Jelley  was  the  person  to  be  in 
charge  of  the  construction  work  in 
Spain. 

The  hearing  record  on  that  occasion 
made  about  22  pages.  I  shall  not  ask  to 
have  the  hearing  printed  in  the  Record 


at  this  time,  but  I  cite  it  for  reference. 
The  hearing  was  held  January  27.  1954, 
and  the  record  is  available,  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  hearing  explored  the  possibilities 
as  to  the  use  of  agricultural  commodities 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  sale  of 
a  considerable  amount  of  wheat  to  Spain, 
which  was  converted  into  Spanish  cur¬ 
rency  and  subsequently  used  in  meeting 
construction  costs  there. 

In  the  military  construction  bill  of 
1954 — I  think  it  is  the  one  to  which  the 
President  alluded  in  his  report — we 
placed  a  special  paragraph  authorizing 
and  directing  the  use  of  agricultural 
commodities  for  the  acquisition  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible^  for  utilization  in  our  foreign 
military  requirements. 

So  all  in  all,  Mr.  President,  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  utilizing  our  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  to  acquire  currencies  which  might 
be  utilized  either  in  meeting  our  direct 
cash  requirements  abroad  or  in  improv¬ 
ing  our  ability  to  carry  on  programs  of 
economic  reconstruction  in  countries 
abroad  has  been  a  most  useful  one. 

I  thoroughly  support  the  extension  of 
the  act  as  provided  in  the  forepart  of 
S.  3420,  which  is  under  consideration. 
Title  I  should  be  extended  as  therein 
recommended. 

I  should  personally  like  to  see  the  act 
strengthened  by  strengthening  the  pro¬ 
visions  relating  to  barter  for  commod¬ 
ities  which  are  not  produced  in  this 
country  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
our  requirements.  I  hope,  however,  that 
in  the  further  consideration  of  that  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  which  is  represented  by 
sections  5  and  6  we  shall  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  nonstrategic  materials 
be  admitted  duty  free,  and,  further,  that 
we  shall  not  require  the  purchasing  offi¬ 
cers  or  procurement  officers  of  other 
Government  agencies  to  get  their  mate¬ 
rials  first  of  all  from  such  imported 
commodities. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  importation  of 
commodities  .acquired  by  the  disposition 
of  one  surplus  in  the  agricultural  field 
should  not  be  executed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  depress  the  markets  of  the  producers 
of  commodities  in  other  fields — in  the 
mineral  field  or  possibly  even  other  agri¬ 
cultural  fields.  I  think  when  we  acquire 
commodities  from  abroad  which  are  sub-' 
ject  to  less  deterioration  in  storage,  we 
should  take  advantage  of  the  storage 
quality  and  store  them  for  times  of 
emergency,  or,  more  especially,  periods 
of  short  supply.  We  should  not  permit 
such  commodities  to  become  depi-essants 
to  other  segments  of  our  economy. 

I  hope  in  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  now  pending  that  matter  will 
be  kept  in  mind,  so  the  bill  can  be  im¬ 
proved  in  that  respect. 

Mi-.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  should  like  to  offer  so  it  can  be 
printed  for  the  information  of  the  mem¬ 
bership  of  the  Senate.  The  amendment, 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  perfecting 
amendment,  proposes  to  place  a  period 
in  line  9  on  page  4,  after  the  word  “Cor¬ 
poration”,  and  to  strike  out  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  sentence. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  After 
that  amendment  and  the  related  amend¬ 
ments  are  disposed  of,  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  call  up  for  consideration  the 
amendment  I  previously  proposed  and 
had  printed,  namely,  the  one  which 
would  place  the  currency  received  under 
the  authority  of  title  I  in  a  special  fund 
in  the  Treasury,  to  be  designated  a  “For¬ 
eign  Currencies  Fund.”  I  shall  discuss 
the  amendment  at  the  time  I  call  it  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mi'.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  engaged  in  a  great  struggle  with  the 
Communist  bloc  countries,  the  outcome 
of  which  will  determine  the  future  of 
millions  of  the  world’s  population. 

Our  goal  in  this  struggle  is  a  free 
world,  characterized  by  permanent 
peace,  where  the  dignity  of  man  reigns 
supreme. 

If  we  are  to  win  this  struggle,  if  we 
are  to  attain  that  goal,  we  must  use  every 
tool  available. 

In  Public  Law  480 — the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954 — we  have  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  tools.  Through  that  law  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  use  one  of  our 
most  important  blessings,  an  abundance 
of  food,  in  this  struggle  for  world  peace. 

Putting  it  mildly,  the  Communist  lead¬ 
ers  recognize  the  importance  of  food. 
In  a  speech  last  May,  Nikita  Khrushchev, 
Communist  Party  chief,  emphasized  the 
importance  of  food  “to  influence  the 
minds  of  waverers  who  were  skeptical  of 
Communist  ideology.” 

In  this  same  speech,  the  New  York 
Times  quoted  Mr.  Khrushchev  as  saying : 

We  are  not  going  to  blast  the  capitalist 
world  with  bombs,  but  if  we  catch  the 
United  States  in  the  level  of  meat,  milk  and 
butter  production  per  capita  we  shall  be  re¬ 
leasing  a  mighty  torpedo  at  the  mainstays 
of  capitalism. 

In  spite  of  Russian  claims  of  superior¬ 
ity  in  many  areas,  some  of  which  claims 
we  know  are  true,  they  readily  admit  our 
superiority  in  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber. 

Unless  we  use  the  results  of  our  pro¬ 
ductive  agricultural  capacity  to  further 
our  cause  in  the  struggle  for  peace,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  wasting  this  superiority. 

Is  it  not  paradoxical  that,  with  the 
future  of  the  free  world  at  stake,  we  hear 
unending  discussion  about  burdensome 
surpluses,  when  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world,  some  in  our  own 
country,  go  to  bed  hungry? 

Why  cannot  we  use  some  of  our  agri¬ 
cultural  productivity  as  a  blessing  and 
not  as  a  burden? 

Public  Law  480  offers  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  this  end. 

In  addition,  it  serves  to  stimulate  and 
develop  markets  for  American  products 
in  foreign  countries;  because,  through 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies,  it  gives 
other  countries  the  opportunity  to  pur¬ 
chase  our  products,  which  otherwise  they 
would  not  be  able  to  do. 

Finally,  it  is  clear  that  Public  Law 
480  provides  the  means  whereby  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  not  needed  for 
domestic  uses  can  be  utilized  as  an  im¬ 


portant  phase  of  our  foreign  policy  pro¬ 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  the .  Missouri  Farmers 
Association  is  the  largest  farm  organi¬ 
zation  in  Missouri.  Its  president,  Mr. 
Fred  V.  Heinkel,  is  one  of  our  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  citizens.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  an  article  by  Mr.  Heinkel, 
entitled  “Food  Can  Lead  the  Way,” 
which  appeared  in  the  December  1957 
issue  of  the  Missouri  Farmer’s  magazine, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Food  Could  Lead  the  Way 
(By  Fred  V.  Heinkel) 

Amid  the  excitement  of  launching  objects 
into  outer  space,  we  in  the  United  States  con¬ 
tinue  to  lament  the  possibility  that  we’re 
losing  our  position  of  world  leadership  to 
Russia.  But  X  maintain  that  this  Nation 
today  has  overlooked  an  asset  which,  if 
properly  used,  could  turn  the  tables  on  the 
Communists. 

Our  sputnik  is  the  ability  to  produce  an 
abundance  of  food.  When  we  can  work  out 
a  way  to  seat  the  people  of  the  world  around 
America’s  dinner  table,  the  Communist  dic¬ 
tators  might  just  as  well  throw  in  the 
sponge. 

Nikita  Khrushchev,  the  talkative  Soviet 
Communist  Party  chief,  recognizes  the  im¬ 
portance  of  our  agricultural  production  and 
calls  it  the  mainstay  of  capitalism.  In  a 
speech  to  a  gathering  of  farm  directors  and 
specialists  in  Leningrad  a  short  time  ago, 
Khrushchev  said:  “We  are  not  going  to  blow 
up  the  capitalist  world  with  bombs.  If  we 
overtake  the  United  States  in  the  per  capita 
production  of  meat  and  butter  and  milk,  we 
shall  have  hit  the  pillars  of  capitalism  with 
the  most  powerful  torpedo  yet  seen.” 

The  Russian  dictator  went  on  to  say  that 
if  the  Soviet  Union  could  accomplish  this 
agricultural  feat  it  would  make  people  flock 
to  our  side  in  an  increasing  number.  He 
then  predicted  that  the  Soviets  would  catch 
up  with  the  United  States  in  this  respect 
within  4  years. 

Should  we  fail  to  make  the  most  of  our 
present  lead  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  I  pre¬ 
dict  that  such  lack  of  initiative  will  one  day 
cause  more  furor  than  all  the  launchings  of 
missiles,  planets,  and  the  like. 

Sherman  Cooper,  distinguished  former 
Ambassador  to  India  and  now  a  Republican 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  is  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  world’s  undeveloped  areas. 
In  a  talk  last  August,  Cooper  made  this 
statement: 

"We  should  not  underestimate  the  crucial 
importance  of  food  to  countries  which  have 
seldom  had  enough  to  feed  the  people.  In 
the  newly  independent  countries  of  the 
world,  governments  are  faced  with  sharp  and 
insistent  demands  by  their  people  for  more 
food  and  clothing — simple  things,  which  we 
take  for  granted — the  first  demands  which 
the  achievement  of  political  freedom  has 
permitted  them  to  voice.  If  the  democratic 
governments  of  these  countries  cannot  meet 
this  first  and  basic  need,  their  people  will 
question  democratic  methods  and  may  in 
time  look  for  other  systems  of  government.” 

Why  is  it  that  we  have  such  difficulty  in 
recognizing  the  blessing  of  our  abundance 
of  food?  Why,  when  such  a  vast  majority 
of  the  world’s  population  goes  to  bed  hungry 
every  night,  do  we  mistreat,  berate,  and 
apologize  for  our  surplus  of  food?  How  can 
we  be  so  shortsighted  as  to  look  on  our  abun¬ 
dance  as  a  surplus  when  such  conditions 
exist? 

Perhaps  one  reason  why  we  fail  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  potential  of  our  agricultural  abili¬ 
ties,  is  that  in  American  hunger  is  Just  an¬ 
other  six-letter  word.  It  seems  our  main 


worry  is  over  the  possibility  of  war — and  the 
thought  of  a  worldwide  conflict  is  certainly 
frightening.  Yet  to  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  on  the  European  and  Asiatic  Conti¬ 
nents,  the  fear  of  war  takes  second  place  to 
that  of  famine. 

Hubert  Humphrey,  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota,  recently  stated:  “A  country  such  as 
ours,  which  has  a  very  fine  and  modern  and 
up-to-date  agricultural  economy,  a  country 
such  as  our  which  has  the  God-given  bless¬ 
ing  of  abundance  instead  of  scarcity,  ought 
to  be  using  every  means  at  its  command  to 
use  this  positive  element,  namely  food,  and 
build  strength  with  it.” 

The  express  objective  of  communism  is  to 
dominate  the  world.  The  classic  approach 
of  a  Communist  nation  is  to  emphasize  in¬ 
dustry  even  at  the  expense  of  starving  the 
people — look  at  China,  as  well  as  Russia — 
and  to  parade  its  military  might  before  its 
subjects  and  the  world  with  the  inferred 
threat  that  criticism  or  interference  will  be 
met  with  retaliation  and  oppression. 

What  have  we  done  to  counteract  such 
brutish  action?  Does  our  approach  prove 
that  we  are  different.?  Can  the  man-in-the- 
street  in  India,  Turkey,  or  Japan  note  any 
difference  hx  the  announcement  of  a  parade 
of  Russian  tanks  led  by  a  hammer-and-sickle 
color  guard,  or  a  show  of  force  by  a  fleet  of 
battleships  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes?  Are 
the  Syrians  aware  of  the  difference?  I  doubt 
it.  * 

We  know  that  our  forces  are  sent  to 
protect,  not  dominate.  But  the  common 
man  in  many  nations  of  the  world  can,  if 
at  all,  barely  read  or  write.  He  can  scarcely 
be  expected  to  make  decisions  based  on  free- 
world  versus  communistic  philosophy  when 
he  knows  little  about  either.  He  believes 
what  he  sees,  and  what  he  is  told  by  others. 

It  costs  $10  million  to  put  a  B-52  on  the 
runway  of  a  SAC  airbase.  How  many  tons 
of  beef,  how  many  bushels  of  wheat,  how 
many  cases  of  dried  milk  could  America  send 
across  the  sea  for  $10  million? 

I’ll  tell  you.  We  could  send  enough  to 
bring  smiles  to  the  faces  of  thousands  of 
hollow-eyed  youngsters:  we  could  send 
enough  to  show  the  people  in  some  starved 
country  that  we  practice  the  Christian  prin¬ 
ciples  which  we  so  often  preach;  we  could 
send  enough  to  make  a  start  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  shaky  economy  of  .some  nation  on 
the  verge  of  falling  into  the  communistic 
camp. 


Granting  the  desirability  of  a  well-man¬ 
aged  program  of  military  assistance  to  our 
free-world  friends,  I  would  ask.  What  could 
we  accomplish  if  we  would  go  the  second 
mile  and  work  out  a  method  to  share  with 
others  our  abundance  of  food?  The  reason 
this  Nation  enjoys  such  a  high  standard  of 
living  is  because  the  efficiency  of  agriculture 
has  made  it  possible  for  almost  90  percent 
of  our  population  to  go  about  building  cars 
and  homes  and  providing  other  conveniences 
without  a  need  to  worry  about  food. 

In  many  nations  of  the  world  it  is  just 
the  opposite — their  problem  lies  in  the  fact 
that  the  bulk  of  their  population  is  needed 
to  produce  food  to  keep  people  alive.  We 
could  provide  them  with  food  and  release 
that  manpower  to  build  their  industry  and 
boost  their  standard  of  living.  We  could 
extend  to  the  world  the  advantage  which 
a  highly  productive  and  efficient  agricul¬ 
ture  has  brought  to  America. 

Such  an  approach  would  require  a  change 
in  our  thinking.  It  would  mean  a  reevalua¬ 
tion  of  our  agricultural  resources.  It  would 
require  the  recognition  of  our  productive 
abilities  as  &  blessing  rather  than  a  problem. 
It  would  mean  a  realistic  facing-up  to  what 
have  been  weak  and  biased  excuses  about 
the  possibilities  of  expanding  world  trade. 
It  would  mean  laying  bare  the  selfish  inter¬ 
ests  which  have  too  often  directed  our  steps. 

But  it  could  be  the  first  major  move  to¬ 
ward  peace  in.  the  history  of  the  world. 
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And  the  United  States  could  lead  the  way. 

This  Nation  Is  now  contemplating  an  all- 
out  effort  to  match  Soviet  accomplishments 
In  the  scientific  field.  I  have  no  doubt 
we  can  do  It.  But  I  believe  of  greater 
significance  Is  the  fact  that  we  now  have  at 
our  fingertips  the  means  for  a  peaceful 
solution  to  the  world's  real  problem.  When 
will  we  awaken  to  the  realization  that  our 
agricultural  ability  Is  the  greatest  deterrent 
to  war  and  the  most  powerful  tool  for  peace’ 
today. 
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ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESI 


rED 


The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Reported 
that  on  today,  March  19,  1958,  He  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  President  of  the  united 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  147.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Guido  1^1- 
11am  Grambergs;  r 

S.  161.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elias  Yous-* 
6ef  Mikhael  (Ellis  Joseph  Michael) ; 

S.  285.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Paul  Gus- 
tln: 

S.  1249.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Martha  A. 
Calvert; 

S.  1287.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Heinz 
August  Schwarz; 

S.  1331.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  P. 
Souvaldzis; 

S.  1359.  An  act  for  th4  relief  of  Franz 
Hehn; 

S.  1403.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michael 
James  Bolger; 

S.  1543.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dorene  I. 
Fast; 

S.  1600.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  C-L 
Electric  Co.;  and 

S.  2110.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shirley 
Leeke  Kilpatrick. 


RECESS 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  until  12  o’clock  noon  to¬ 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o’clock  and  27  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Sen¬ 
ate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thurs¬ 
day,  March  20,  1958,  at  12  o’clock  merid¬ 
ian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  March  19  (legislative  day  of 
March  17).  1958: 

Federal  Maritime  Board 
•  Thomas  Edward  Stakem,  Jr.,  of  Virgil 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  for  a  term  of  4  years  expiring  /June 
30,  1962.  (Reappointment.) 

United  States  Attorneys 
Maurice  Paul  Bois,  of  New  Hanyjishire,  to 
be  United  States  attorney  for  the"  district  of 
New  Hampshire  for  a  term  of  ^,‘years.  (Re¬ 
appointment.) 

Theodore  F.  Bowes,  of  N^w  York,  to  be 
United  States  attorney  for/ he  northern  dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  for  qr  term  of  4  years. 
(Reappointment.) 

United  States  Marshals 
William  Raab,  of  /Nebraska,  to  be  United 
States  marshal  for/the  district  of  Nebraska 
for  a  term  of  4  v^ars.  (Reappointment.) 

J.  Bradbury  German,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  to 
be  United  States  marshal  for  the  northern 
district  of  N^w  York  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
(Reappointjnent.) 

GeorgeAf.  Glasser,  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  western  dis¬ 
trict  of  New  York  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
( Reappointment.) 


B.  Ray  Cohoon,  of  North  Carolina,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  eastern  dis¬ 
trict  of  North  Carolina  for  a  term  of  4  years. 
( Reappointment. ) 

Dewey  Howard  Perry,  of  Vermont,  to  be 
United  States  marshal  for  the  district  of 
Vermont  for  a  term  of  4  years.  (Reappoint¬ 
ment.) 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  post- 
I  masters ; 

ALABAMA 

i  James  S.  Somerville,  Aliceville, 
place  of  R.  H.  Kirksey,  resigned. 

Virgil  Wallace  Fuller,  Five  Points, 
place  of  A.  M.  Causey,  retired. 

William  C.  Wilson,  Hodges,  Ala., 

(of  H.  P.  Haynes,  deceased. 

Howard  R.  Jordan,  Leighton,  Ala., 
of  G.  C.  Spangler,  retired. 

John  Lee  Betts,  Monroeville,  Ala., 
of  E.  E.  Yarbrough,  retired. 

Marvin  E.  McKee,  Pinson,  Ala.,  in 
1.  R.  Tyler,  retired. 
iSara  Jo  Green,  Pleasant  Grove, 

Pl>  i^ce  of  Elizabeth  Morton,  retired. 

ick  D.  Pence,  Somerville,  Ala.,  in 
C.  PAJohnston,  retired. 

Thomas  O.  Rudder,  Stevenson, 
place  or.  E.  O.  Mann,  retired. 

Newton.  J.  Robinson,  Verbena,  Ala., 
of  G.  W.  D6famus,  resigned. 

ARKANSAS 

Vera  M.  G^rick,  Hemitage,  Ark.,  in  pfoce 
of  J.  I.  Garrick,  retired. 

CALIFORNIA 

Laura  W.  McNekl,  El  Cerrito,  C^fif.,  rees¬ 
tablished  September  21,  1957. 

Wallace  R.  Cate,  Lakeside,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  W.  S.  Oaks,  removed. 

Mary  G.  Mosby,  Myerti  Flat/Calif.,  in  place 
of  G.  F.  Cloney,  resigned 

Harold  A.  James,  OroviVe,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  P.  R.  Walsh,  retired. 

Morris  S.  Butz,  San  Jo^quitn  Calif.,  in  place 
of  M.  GrHernandez,  resigned  A 

CONNECTICUT 

Ralph  F.  Camp;  Bridgewater^  Conn.,  in 
place  of  B.  B.  Rpndall,  retired. 

William  H.  Hills,  Hebron,  Conn.,\|n  place 
of  A.  E.  Porteyf  retired. 

HAWAII 

Thomas/M.  Shigeta,  HalatJla,  Hawai\  in 
place  of  A.  C.  Kong,  transferred. 

Shinpbu  Morimoto,  Pepeekeo,  Hawaii, 
place jbi  J.  L.  Spalding,  retired. 

IDAHO 

lary  Jeane  Jones,  Donnelly,  Idaho,  in 
lace  of  E.  E.  Moore,  removed. 

Glen  E.  Levers,  Payette,  Idaho,  in  place 
of  L.  M.  Bowman,  deceased. 

ILLINOIS 

Chauncey  C.  Glosser,  Decatur;  Ill.,  in  place 
of  R.  E.  Ellison,  resigned. 


Geraldine  M.  Johnson,  Ashley,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  B.  L.  Gage,  retired. 

James  R.  Davis,  Flora,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
Chester  Wagoner,  retired. 

Gerald  W.  Scott,  Floyds  Knobs,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  J.  O.  Best,  retired. 

Lowell  M.'  Roose,  Nappanee,  Ind.,  in  place 
of  F.  I.  Troup,  retired. 

Arch  Ralph,  Sullivan,  Ind.,  in  place  of 
C.  O.  Hall,  retired. 

Wesley  William  Mack,  Wanatah,  Ind.,  in 
place  of  L.  J.  Rosenbaum,  transferred. 

KANSAS 

Eldon  E.  Klinzmann,  Agra,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  M.  B.  Hayes,  transferred. 

Vernon  Ralph  Bean,  Anthony,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  A.  H.  Poundstone,  retired. 

Eldor  I.  Duensing,  Bremen,  Kans.,  in  place 
of  J.  J.  Sedlacek,  retired. 

,  Wilbur  Milton  Talkington,  Matfield  Green, 
Kans.,  in  place  of  J.  E.  Snedegar,  retired. 


Robert  Anderson,  Scammon,  Kans.,  in 
plaice  of  P.  J.  Jolly,  retired. 

KENTUCKY 

Kermit  W.  Cook,  Beaver  Dam,  Ky.,  l/i  place 
of  E.  M.  Martin,  retired.  / 

LOUISIANA 

Everett  Hill,  Pitkin,  La.,  in  pl/ce  of  C.  W. 
Carson,  retired. 

Robert  H.  Welch,  Robe  line, /La.,  in  place  of 
E.  T.  Cutrer,  deceased. 

Lillian  T.  Martin,  RustojJ,  La.,  in  place  of 
E.  D.  McCallum,  retired.  / 

MAINE 

John  C.  Swett,  How)find,  Maine,  In  place  of 
E.  F.  McCloskey,  retired. 

Victor  C.  Browig  New  Sharon,  Maine,  in 
place  of  V.  G.  Brown,  retired. 

Wilmot  R.  Crandlemire,  Vanceboro,  Maine, 
in  place  of  R.JE.  Swaney,  deceased. 

MARYLAND 

Adam  M/Kraisser,  Hanover,  Md.,  in  place 
of  F.  C.  Fjnnerty,  resigned. 

John  R.  Corun,  Jr.,  Jefferson,  Md.,  in  place 
of  W.  EL  Horine,  retired. 

William  R.  Long,  Sharpsburg,  Md.,  in  place 
of  J?.  A.  Palmer,  deceased. 

nna  N.  Moore,  White  Marsh,  Md.,  in  place 
R.  M.  Moore,  resigned. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Marion  P.  Norman,  Bellingham,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  R.  S.  Thayer,  retired. 

Albert  A.  Gaukroger,  Beverly,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  R.  W.  Fegan,  retired. 

Sydney  E.  St.  Peters,  Conway,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  C.  J.  Dacey,  retired. 

Eleanor  F.  Ricker,  West  Chelmsford,  Mass., 
in  place  of  R.  G.  Anderson,  retired. 

Theodore  A.  Swieca,  West  Groton,  Mass.,  in 
place  of  M.  M.  Hill,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Roger  W.  Bergdahl,  Ishpeming,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  J.  T.  Burke,  removed. 

Donald  D.  Iverson,  Lake  City,  Mich.,  in 
place  of  C.  C.  Lerg,  retired. 

MINNESOTA 

Rudolph  F.  Berg,  Jr.,  Bagley,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  W.  C.  Wiench,  retired. 

Robert  G.  Westrup,  Eden  Valley,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  L.  B.  Rothstein,  resigned. 

Kenneth  L.  Lutner,  Reading,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  F.  W.  Nord,  retired. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Reiford  W.  Castens,  Camden,  Miss.,  in 
place  of  J.  S.  Rimmer,  retired. 

Joseph  D.  Buckalew,  Richton,  Miss.,  in 
,  place  of  S.  W.  Johnson,  transferred. 

Charles  F.  Crigler,  Starkville,  Miss.,  In 
ace  of  R.  H.  Redus,  retired, 
ames  W.  Anderson,  West  Enterprise,  Miss., 
in  p(ace  of  I.  L.  Moore,  transferred. 

MISSOURI 

Joseph  E.  Manson,  Keytesville,  Mo.,  in 
place  of  ©.  L.  Davis,  deceased. 

Wayne  Welker,  Williamstown,  Mo.,  in 

place  of  J.  3.  Smith,  retired. 

,  \  NEBRASKA 

Leonard  L.xLarsen,  Fremont,  Nebr.,  in 
place  of  F.  S.  Pet^cins,  retired. 

Denny  L.  Steelier,  Hooper,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  F.  A.  Ott.,  transferred. 

Aaron  E.  Brodhagdn,  Pierce,  Nebr.,  in  place 
of  B.  P.  Boyd,  retired.\ 

NEVADA 

Myrtle  M.  Curtis,  Weed  Heights,  Nev.,  in 
place  of  A.  M.  Houck,  resigned. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Harold  G.  Tucker,  Bayonne,,  N.  J.,  in  place 
of  P.  J.  McGrath,  deceased.  \ 

Wallace  H.  Harvey,  Far  HilJs,  N.  J.,  in 
place  of  H.  F.  Sawyer,  retired. 

Warren  J.  Binns,  Jr.,  Garwood,\N.  J.,  in 
place  of  J.  F.  Dugan,  retired. 

John  A.  Castellano.  Mount  Ephralmv  N.  J., 
in  place  of  J.  B.  Beaston,  retired.  v 
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NORTH  CAROLINA 

Audrey  H.-  Cashatt,  Randleman,  N.  C.,  in 
place  o(  S.  F.  Matthews,  retired. 

Malcolm  Vance  Hickman,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C„  in  ^lace  of  W.  B.  Booe,  resigned. 

OHIO 

Gail  E.  Colins,  Lakeview,  Ohio,  in  place 
of  B.  L.  Geigemremoved. 

Lloyd  E.  Ullrhan,  Lower  Salem,  Ohio,  in 
place  of  B.  M.  Wa^cins,  deceased. 

William  Patrick  ''Lochary,  Pomeroy,  Ohio, 
in  place  of  Albert  Russell,  Jr.,  removed. 

Robert  M.  TalmageASabina,  Ohio.,  in  place 
of  C.  L.  Sparks,  deceasec 

OKLAH 

Lora  A.  S.  Workman,  Carfrey,  Okla.,  in  place 
Of  L.  N.  Simpson,  retired.  \ 

Albert  S.  Bowerman,  Cement,  Okla.,  in 
place  of  B.  D.  Barnett,  deceased\ 

Harriet  T.  Howard,  Keystone,  oWa.,  in  place 
of  Arthur  Duck,  deceased.  \ 

Ray  K.  Babb,  Jr.,  Mangum,  Okla^n  place 
of  J.  W.  Wheeler,  resigned. 

Doy  McLain,  Pocasset,  Okla.,  in  place  of 
R.  L.  Dobry,  transferred. 

OREGON 

Joseph  W.  Dougherty,  Aumsville,  Oreg 
in  place  of  H.  E.  Way,  resigned. 

Eva  A.  Murray,  Dayville,  Oreg.,  in  place 
of  W.  W.  Mascall,  retired 

Lucile  R.  Olney,  Hammond,  Oreg.,  in  place 
of  Carl  Burk,  deceased. 

Lulu  C.  Sheasley,  McKenzie  Bridge,  Oreg., 
in  place  of  Willis  Brewster,  retired. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Gerald  Kilmer,  Avondale,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
A.  S.  Keating,  retired. 

Janet  C.  Marsico,  Cheswick,  Pa.,  in  place 
Of  L.  H.  Lockerman,  transferred. 

Aleda  U.  Shumaker,  Jerome,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  Joseph  Pugh,  retired. 

Pauline  A.  Gossick,  Stiles,  Pa.,  in  place  of 
M.  M.  Benninger,  retired. 

TEXAS 

Alton  B.  Daniels,  Bynum,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
M.  B.  Rankin,  retired. 

Dorothy  M.  Henly,  New  Deal,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  G.  W.  Henly,  resigned. 

Ruth  J.  Mras,  Port  Isabel,  Tex.,  in  place  of 
M.  E.  Graves,  retired. 

Joseph  L.  Strother,  Jr.,  Santa  Anna,  Tex., 
in  place  of  P.  C.  Woodward,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Jones,  Tom  Bean,  Tex.,  in  place 
of  Eva  Devine,  retired. 

UTAH 

Edwin  W.  Johnson,  Bingham  Canyon,  Utah, 
in  place  of  E.  T.  James,  transferred. 

VERMONT 

James  A.  Colburn,  Lyndon  Center,  Vt.,  in 
place  of  H.  F.  Mason,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Lela  O.  Scott,  Amelia  Courthouse,  Va.,  in 
place  of  G.  C.  Ligon,  retired. 

Wilmer  J.  Whitaker,  Fries,  Va.,  in  place  of  , 
G.  K.  Fielder,  retired.  / 

Harold  E.  Abbott,  Goode,  Va.,  in  place  Of 
J.  S.  McCauley,  retired.  / 

William  N.  Legard,  Marshall,  Va.,  in  |$lace 
of  H.  H.  Russell,  retired.  y' 

Grace  Aileene  Ringstaff,  Pounding  Mill, 
Va„  in  place  of  M.  E.  Thomas,  retiyfed. 

James  L.  Whitlow,  Sandston,  VA.,  in  place 
of  R.  H.  Woodall,  retired. 

Maud  N.  Ridley,  Stony  Creey  Va.,  in  place 
Of  M.  W.  Lewis,  transferred./ 

Roy  M.  Cleek,  Warm  Springs,  Va.,  in  place 
of  W.  G.  Cleek,  resigned.,* 

Christine  D.  James, /Waterford,  Va.,  in 
place  of  J.  J.  James,  deceased. 

1NGTON 

Harold  H.  Bechtolcl,  Forks,  Wash.,  in  place 
of  T.  H.  Mansfield,  resigned. 

Marion  L.  Ellsworth,  Inchelium,  Wash.,  in 
place  of  N.  B.  Judd,  deceased. 


John  H.  Gray,  Shelton,  Wash.,  In  place  of 
Warren  Lincoln,  resigned. 

Bonnie  M.  Wade,  Westport,  Wash.,  in  place 
Of  Everhard  Nyhus,  retired. 

Darrell  G.  Dufresne,  Jr.,  Winthrop,  Wash., 
in  place  of  R.  M.  Badger,  retired. 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Clara  W.  Haga,  Cairo,  W.  Va.,  in  place  of 
C.  E.  Heckert,  retired. 

Gladys  M.  Lewis,  Camden  on  Gauley, 
W.  Va.,  in  place  of  A.  S.  Been,  retired. 

Frances  Adams,  Hugheston,  W.  Va„  in  place 
of  A.  H.  Taylor,  retired. 

Norman  Edward  Wagner,  Marlinton,  W.  Va., 
in  place  of  Kerth  Nottingham,  removed. 

Frank  H.  Hardesty,  Matoaka,  W.  Va.,  in 
place-of  V.  L.  Farley,  deceased. 

William  A.  Swearingen,  Parkersburg, 
W.  Va.,  in  place  of  Fred  Gainer,  deceased. 

James  Woodrow  Smith,  Sophia,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  O.  L.  Green,  retired. 

Granville  Curtis  Sexton,  Welch,  W.  Va.,  in 
place  of  Ann  Fletcher,  retired. 

WISCONSIN 

Jake  Van  Bendegom,  Kenosha,  Wis.,  in 
place  of  P.  M.  Saftig,  deceased. 

WYOMING 

Rouse  W.  Anderson,  Ten  Sleep,  Wyo.,  in 
place  of  F,  H.  Shriver,  resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  bj 
the  Semite  March  19  (legislative  dayy 
March  17^,  1958: 

Postmasters 


ALASKA 

Aniak. 


( 


Irene  A.  Begt 

v  ALIFORNIA 

Claude  B.  Hetheruigton,  Cal^ifico. 

Fred  G.  Strong,  Carmel. 

Darrel  Lawrence  Butean,  Gflaremont. 
Robert  H.  Kingham,  Stelt«fn. 

Donald  E.  Rothrock,  Mtaa  Loma. 

Robert  T.  Sheldon,  Pqtadise. 

John  H.  Brass,  Santa/Mark 
Joseph  R.  Stanich,  SCinnyvafl 
Robert  J.  Bloodgood,  Twentvnine  Palms. 
Earl  H.  Chamberlain,  Vacaville 
Fred  W.  Linneijfan,  Watsonville 

ONNECTICUT 

Horace  Edward  Leonard,  Durham. 
Charles  Wy  Lindsay,  Fairfield. 

DELAWARE 

Aubrev/V/.  Pugh,  Hockessin. 

/  — GEORGIA 

2  s  P.  Burroughs,  Colbert, 
je  T.  Holloway,  Midville. 

IDAHO 

rt  H.  Braithwaite,  Arco. 

Edward  L.  Moberly,  Middleton. 

Boyd  R.  Moore,  New  Meadows. 

Floyd  K.  Libey,  potlatch. 

INDIANA 

Charles  E.  Sweany,  Crothersville. 

Charles  L.  Oxley,  Evansville. 

Twanette  S.  Coleman,  Forest. 

Don  Hubert  Neff,  Goshen. 

Gerald  B.  Eitnier,  Hillsboro. 

Paul  H.  Miller,  Macy. 

Russell  F.  Berkheiser,  Ossian. 

Max  I.  Ward,  Spencerville. 

IOWA 

Lloyd  L.  Giltner,  Agency. 

Bernard  H.  Richter,  Ashton. 

Roger  M.  Galloway,  Cedar  Falls. 

Paul  E.  Garthwaite,  Charles  City. 

Paul  F.  Hoyt,  Cherokee. 

John  R.  Johnson,  Mallard. 

John  H.  Pazour,  Marion. 

James  C.  Houle,  Mechanicsville. 

Benjamin  P.  Flack,  Jr.,  Osage. 

James  L.  Brown,  Peterson. 


Helen  T.  Kernen,  Ralston. 

Norman  O.  Walk,  South  English. 

•  KANSAS 

Tomas  L.  Kauble,  Arcadia. 

Francis  W.  Johnson,  Argonia. 

Gene  C.  Montgomery,  Barnard. 
William  L.  Pool,  Bronson. 

Harold  T.  Stodard,  Burlingamey 
Emmett  E.  Sutherland,  Galeng 
Ray  D.  Wiley,  Lyndon. 

Chalmers  A.  Hawks,  Nickersos 
Harlin  L.  Hornbostel,  Palijfer. 

Samuel  P.  Bell,  Scrantor 
Edward  A.  Fink,  Stilwelly 

KENTUCKY 

William  H.  Burgess/Arlington. 

Charles  B.  Neville,  ^ark  City. 

Garrett  L.  Robey.JStamping  Ground. 

DUISIANA 
Samuel  D.  Castfeberry,  Ferriday. 

Louise  M.  Toynsend,  Gilbert. 

Olive  J.  DeJean,  Hodge. 

Andrew  H/ Ferguson,  Marion. 

Wanza  Keaton,  Tangipahoa. 

MAINE 

Gerapd  B.  Guay,  Bingham. 

Marshall  F.  Holmes,  Jefferson. 

Hy^ert  A.  Cowan,  Newcastle. 

MARYLAND 

tobert  Joseph  Sellner,  Jessup. 

Eliot  W.  Sperry,  Lutherville-Timonium. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Ernest  A.  Whitman,  Centerville. 

Arthur  Edison  Coakley,  East  Brewster. 
Edward  H.  Morse,  Mansfield.' 

Frank  E.  Dudley,  Mendon. 

Burton  S.  Young,  Orleans. 

William  T.  Bowden,  Wales. 

Samuel  James  Currie,  Whitinsville. 

MINNESOTA 

Orvind  P.  Nichols,  Borup. 

Howard  C.  Eichhorn,  Hill  City. 

Herbert  M.  Koster,  Pequot  Lakes. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bester  L.  Files,  Ackerman. 

Andy  J.  Becker,  Bay  St.  Louis. 

Calvin  J.  Meaders,  Hickory. 

John  T.  Miller,  Myrtle. 

Ola  L.  McMath,  Sidon. 

MONTANA 

Walter  R.  Richards,  Hall. 

Frank  F.  Pisk,  Terry. 

NEBRASKA 

Mildred  M.  Heikes,  Dakota  City. 

George  A.  Fenske,  Jr.,  Dunbar. 

Bryce  E.  Heckman,  Hickman. 

Wilmer  G.  Tollefsen,  Kearney. 

Sheldon  B.  Mitchell,  Nehawka. 

\Quintin  L.  Nicholas,  Palmer. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Edton  F.  Locke,  Amherst. 

DaviH  R.  Elder,  Dublin. 

PhilipM.  Clark,  Marlboro. 

Allan  iKMacDougall,  Milan. 

Arthur  jSjDenault,  Plaistow. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Timothy  J.  F'lynn,  Livingston. 

Guido  V.  Carsfl^ci,  Osbornsville. 

Frank  Magill,  Jn.  Pomp  ton  Lakes. 


Leighton  C.  Austin, \lfred  Station. 

Merritt  Pember  NewbVry,  Canastota. 
Ralph  Seaman  Lansing^Castleton  on  Hud¬ 
son. 

Clarence  H.  Tabor,  Cato. 

Frederick  L.  Gifford,  CliftoAjSprlngs. 
Hampton  B.  Scofield,  Cold  Spring. 

Gordon  Raymond  Shepardson.SElmira. 
James  George  Dougall,  Evans  Myis. 

Heber  Ashley,  Jr.,  Grand  Island. 

Anthony  J.  Wirmusky,  Hoosick  Fa? 

Joseph  F.  Clark,  Hughsonville. 

Everett  W.  Mussen,  Keeseville. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  19  (legislative  day,  March  17),  1958 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Case  of  South  Dakota  to 
the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  viz: 

1  On  page  4,  line  9,  after  the  word  “Corporation”  insert 

2  a  period  and  strike  out  the  balance  of  the  sentence  to  and 

3  through  the  period  in  line  13. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  19  (legislative  day,  March  17),  1958 
Ordered  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENTS 

Proposed  by  Mr.  Humphrey  to  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  viz: 

1  On  page  3,  line  8,  before  the  word  “materials”  insert 

2  “strategic  and  other". 

3  On  page  4,  line  8,  strike  out  the  word  “Materials”  and 

4  insert  “Strategic  materials”. 

5  On  page  4  strike  out  section  6. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

March  19  (legislative  day,  March  17),  1958 
Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed 


AMENDMENT 

Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Jenner  to  the  bill  (S.  3420) 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  viz:  At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

1  Section  107  of  Public  Law  480  is  hereby  amended 

2  by  adding  the  following:  “or  (3)  any  nation  which  has  in- 

3  dicated  directly  or  indirectly  that  it  will  support  the  Soviet 

4  Union,  the  Communist  government  of  China,  or  any  other 

5  Communist  government,  in  event  of  hostilities  between  such 

6  government  and  the  United  States”. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

INTEREST  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 


[CE  OF  BUDGET  AND  FINANCE 
(For  Department  Staff  Only) 


Issued 
For  actions  of 


CONTENTS 


March  21,  1958 
March  20,  1958 
85th-2d,  No, 


Acreage  allotment s, ...  1 , 24 

Adjournment! . 11 

Annual  leave\, . . 2 

Area  development . ....7 

Appropriations.  A. ...  .5 ,37 

Budgeting. . . . X  ..... .6 

Contracts . \  , .  .38 

Litton . X. . .  1 

Dairy  industry... . ,\l9 

Dairy  prices . 

Economic  situation. .. .9,22 

Electrification . .  27 

Export-Import  Bank . 15 

Farm  housing . 14 

Farm  policies . 21 

Farm  program . 8,18,28 

Farm  statistics . ..28 

Federal  aid . 9 

Food  stamps . ........35 

Foreign  trade.. . ...12 


Forestry . . . 3 

,16,29 

Purchasing . . 

Grain  storage . 

. ...  14 

Reclamation . . 

. .  .27 

Housing  loans . 

. ...  14 

pice . 

. . . .  1 

Irrigation . . 

/Roads . . . 

. . .  33 

La^ds  * . 

Surnliis  comnndit  ips  .  *  , 

.  t .  12 

Legislative  program. 

.10^/4 

Tariff . . 

Meat  packers . 

Textiles. . . 

. .  .31 

Meat  prices . . . . . 

Trade  agreements . 

Personnels . . / 

Transportation  tax..., 

Price  supports. . .yil 

,24,28 

Water  resources . 

Property. . .  .\. . . . 

.. . .34 

Wheat  import s. ........ 

, . .  17 

Public  Law  48QV..... 

Wilderness  areas . 

HIGHLIGHTS:  House  passed  measure  to  freeze  price  supports  and  acreage  allotments. 
Senate  passed  bill  to  extend  Public  Law  480.  Sen,  Cooper  commended  Secretary  for 
^Jpandlng  farm  housing  loan  program.  / Senate  madX bill  to  transfer  certain  functions 
Jnder  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act  to/FTC  Unf inishedNbusiness. 


HOUSE 

1.  PRICE  SUPPORTS;  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS.  Passed,  as  reported^  by  a  vote  of  210  to 

172,  S.  J.  Res.  162,  to'  prohibit  reductions  in  price  supports  or  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  below  1957  levels  (pp.  4355-4400) .  Adopted  the  Committee  amendment  to 
make  the  measure  effective  as  to  price  supports  only  for  th^ 1.958  marketing 
year  and  as  to  acreage  allotments  only  through  the  1959  crops  (pp.  4383-7). 
Rejected,  41-99, /Rep,  Hagen's  amendment  to  strike  out  of  the  national  acreage 
allotment  the  present  special  allotment  of  100,000  acres  for  the  4-acres-or- 
less  upland  o6tton  and  rice  growers  (pp.  4387-91) .  Rejected,  94-132,  Rep.  Tewes 
amendment  to  strike  from  the  measure  all  commodities  except  dairy  (pp.  4391-4) , 
Re jected, A 73-210 ,  Rep.  Harvey's  motion  to  recommit  the  measure  with  instruc¬ 
tions  tQ'report  back  with  amendments  to  freeze  dairy  price  supports  onl^\ 

(P.  43W). 

2.  ANNUAL  LEAVE.  The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  reported  with  amend-, 
rcpnt  H.  R,  7710,  to  provide  for  the  lump-sum  payment  of  all  accumulated  and 

ccrued  annual  leave  of  decased  Government  employees  (H.  Rept,  1539).  p.  4413 


3. 


iRESTRY.  The  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  ordered  reported  to  the  Interior  and 
ular  Affairs  Committee  H.  R.  6198,  to  transfer  6,000  acres  from  the  Sequoj 
v  rnal  Park  to  the  Sequoia  National  Forest,  p.  D239 


Nat 


meatpack: 

H.  R.  1123' 


The  Rules  Committee  deferred  action  on  the  granting  of 
to  grant  the  FTC  certain  jurisdiction  over  meatpacker 


rule  on 
p.  D239 


5.  APPROPRIATIONS. XHouse  conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R,  10881*'  the  second  sup¬ 
plemental  appropriation  bill.  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed,  p.  4402 
The  Appropriations  Committee  was  given  until  midnight ./  Fri. ,  Mar.  21,  to 
file  a  report  on  the  independent  offices  appropriatiorKbill  for  1959.  Rep. 
Vursell  reserved  all  polpts  of  order  on  the  bill,  p.  4350 


6.  BUDGETING.  Rep.  Zelenko  criticized  the  withholding  of  funds  appropriated  by 
Congress,  in  reserves  or  for  dee  for  other  purposes  as  being  contrary  to 
the  Constitution  and  the  intent\?f  Congre^,  and  urged  enactment  of  legis¬ 
lation  to  prevent  such  withholding^  p.>^+350 


7. 


AREA  DEVELOPMENT.  Rep.  Lane  urged 
aid  communities  with  large  numbers 


lopfcion  of  an  area  development  program  to 
of  unemployed  workers,  p.  4406 


8.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Henderson"  discussed  and  inserted  a  public  opinion  poll  of 
his  district,  in  which  65%  favored  ending  agricultural  controls  and  price 
supports  .  pp.  4409 -3jCf 


9.  FEDERAL  AID;  ECONOMIC  SITUATION.  Rep.  Alger  insisted  Federal  aid  was  not 

needed  and  pointed  to  the  personal  income  statistics  foir^Feb.  1958  as  proof 
that  there  wa/  no  recession  today,  p.  4349 


10.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM,  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  the  independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  would  be  considered  Mar.  25-8,  and  the  Labor  /^Health, 

:ation,  and  Welfare  Departments  appropriation  bill  would  be  brought  up  on 
Jar .  27  (pp.  4389-90). 

ADJOURNED  until  Mon. ,  Mar.  24.  p.  4413 


-SENATE 


12.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Passed  with  amendments  S.  3420,  to  extend 
Public  Law  480.  pp.  4306-15,  4317,  4318-35,  4338-39 
Agreed  to  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Aiken,  as  modified  by  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Humphrey,  to  strike  out 
sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill.  Section  5  would  have  provided  for  an  expanded 
barter  program  of  up  to  $500  million  for  disposal  of  surplus  commodities. 

Sen.  Aiken  explained  that  section  6,  as  modified  by  Sen.  Humphrey's  amendment, 
would  have  provided  as  follows;  It  "would  require  the  payment  of  the  regular 
rates  of  duty  on  nonstrategic  materials  obtained  under  barter  deals.  Also,  it 
would  not  require  other  agencies  of  the  Government  to  buy  nonstrategic 
materials  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  it  would  leave  to  the  Commodi 
ty  Credit  Corporation  to  hold  such  goods  as  might  be  obtained."  The  vote  on 
the  modified  amendment  was  44  to  39.  pp.  4306-15,  4317 

By  Sen.  Martin,  Iowa,  to  provide  that  no  strategic  or  critical  material 
shall  be  acquired  by  CCC  by  barter  or  exchanges  except  for  the  national  stock¬ 
pile,  for  the  supplemental  stockpile,  for  foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or 
assistance  programs,  or  for  offshore  construction  programs,  p.  4323 


By  Sen.  Johnston,  to  amend  section  7  of  the  bill  to  provide  that  products 
manufactured  from  upland  or  long-staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available  for 
sale  under  title  I  as  long  as  cotton  is  in  surplus  supply,  p.  4323 


Reiected  the  following  amendments: 

By  Sen.  Case,  S.  Dak.,  by  a  vote  of  25  to  58,*which  he  explained  would 
have  provided  ’’that  foreign  currencies  received  from  the  sale  of  agricultural 
commodities  should,  first  of  all,  be  credited  to  the  advances  which  have  been 
made  by  the  CCC,  so  that  the  accounts,  so  to  speak,  with  respect  to  the  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  would  no  longer  be  charged  with  the  moneys  involved  here, 
after  the  payment  had  been  received.  The  second  point  is  that  when  the  money 
had  been  received,  and  the  CCC  accounts  had  been  squared  up,  the  money  would 
rest  in  a  foreign  currency  fund  within  the  Treasury,  from  which  it  would  be 
disbursed  in  specified  amounts  by  appropriation  bills  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress."  pp.  4318-22 

By  Sen.  Jenner,  as  modified  by  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Bridges,  which  would 
have  further  defined  "friendly  nation"  under  the  act  as  "any  nation  which  has 
not  aseured  the  President  directly  or  indirectly  it  will  not  support  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Communist  government  of  China,  or  any  other  Communist, 
government,  in  event  of  hostilities  between  such  government  and  the  United 
States."  The  vote  on  the  modified  amendment  was  24  to  53.  pp.  4323-31 

By  Sen.  Williams,  by  a  vote  of  38  to  42,  which  would  have  limited  extension 
to  titles  I  and  II  of  the  act  to  one  year,  or  to  June  30,  1959,  instead  of  for 


two  years,  pp.  4331-35 


.3.  MEAT  PACKERS.  S.  1356,  to  transfer  certain  functions  under  the  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act  from  this  Department  to  FTC  was  made  the  unfinished  business, 
►p.  4337-38 


L4.  FARM  HOUSING.  Sens.  Cooper  and  Sparkman  commended  the  Secretary’s  announce¬ 
ment  of  expanded  loan  programs  for  construction  work  on  farm  housing  and 
grain  storage  facilities,  pp.  4345-46 


L5.  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK.  After  reconsidering  the  action  of  Mar.x 3,  1958,  in  pass¬ 
ing  S.  3149,  to  increase  the  lending  authority  of  the^ Export -Import  Bank  of 
\  Washington,  the  billNjas  again  passed  without  amendment,  pp.  4335-37 

6.  FORESTRY.  The  Interior  and  ^nsular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amendments 
S.  2318,  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of^cdrtain  Forest  Service  lands  to 
Salem,  Ore.  (S.  Rept.  1405).  Pv  4297 


17.  WHEAT  IMPORTS.  The  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Committee  reported  with  an  amend¬ 
ment  S.  666,  to  increase  the  duty  on  im^ojrted  wheat  treated  with  poisonous 
substances  which  is  unfit  for  human  consumjjtion  (S.  Rept.  1406).  p.  4297 


18.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Sen.  ProxSnire  criticized  the  Secretary’s  farm  policies,  and 

inserted  an  article  Quoting  former  Congressman  Hope^as  being  critical  of 
these  policies.  /f>p.  4301-02 

Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  a  series  of  articles  sponsored' by  the  United  Press 
"giving  the  pros  and  cons  of  farm  issues  confronting  the  country,"  including 
an  article  by  himself  and  by  the  Secretary,  p.  4341-42  v  ^ 

19.  DAIRY  INDUSTRY.  Sen.  Thye  inserted  a  letter  from  the  Nat.  Independent  Dairies 
''Assoc. ,  commending  him  for  his  "interest  in  the  problems  of  the  small-dairy 

man."  p.  4316  v 
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20. WILDERNESS  AREAS.  Sen.  Symington  inserted  several  articles  favoring  legis¬ 
lation  to  establish  more  wilderness  areas  from  the  public  lands  of  the  U.  b., 
eluding  forest  lands,  pp.  4304-05 


21.  FARM  POLICIES.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  the  recent  address  of  former  President 
TrumaAv  before  the  Farmers  Union  convention  in  which  he  discussed  farrtj/policiee 
pp.  4339.-41 


22.  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS.  Several  Senators  discussed  and  inserted  material  on  the 
current  economic  situation,  pp.  4299-4300,  4346-46,  4342-44 


23.  MEAT  PRICES.  S&n.  Williams  inserted  a  newspaper  article,  "Top^Steer  Prices 
Hit  Highest  Levevl  Since  1952  on  Heavy  Demand  -  Hogs  also  Show  Gain." 
pp.  4344-45  \ 


24.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  \Sen.  Gore  announced  that  the  House/amendments  to  S.  J. 
Res.  162,  to  freeze  price  supports  and  acreage  allotmqhts,  may  be  taken  up 
today.  Mar.  21.  Sen.  Rowland  objected  to  consideration  of  the  measure  at 
that  time,  p.  4348 


i 
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25.  WATER  RESOURCES.  Extension  of  Remarks  of  Sen./Mundt  commending  and  inserting 
an  address  by  Charles  I.  Danforth,  presiden^/Miss.  Valley  Ass'n,  "Water  Re¬ 
sources  in  a  Growing  Economy."  pp,  A2633-4^ 


26.  PERSONNEL.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen./fte1*1561^6*  commending  the  Nat'l  Ass'n 
of  Retired  Civil  Employees,  urging  increased  annuities,  and  inserting  an 
article  "'NARCE,'  A  Group  of  Civil  Veterans."  pp.  A2635-6 


27.  RECLAMATION;  ELECTRIFICATION.  Extension  ofx  remarks  of  Sen.  Yarborough  des¬ 

cribing  the  "tremendous"  importance  of  the  development  of  the  McGee  Bend  Dam, 
in  east  Texas,  pp.  A2636-7  /  \ 

Sen.  Johnston  inserted  an  article  discussing  the  great  value  to  Ga.  and 
S.  C.  of  the  proposed  Hartwell  Dam.  p.  A2637 

7  \  < 

28.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  McGrego*  expressing  hope  that  the 

majority  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  will  "recognize  that  a  program  is 
needed  which  will  ultimately  allow  us  to  get  rid  of  controls..."  pp.  A2637-8 
Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Proxmire  stating  that  Hit  appears,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  civil  service  economists  at  the  Department  issued  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  farm  population  situation  which  Mr.  Benson  do^s  not  want  to  permit 
the  public  to  seey:  and  inserting  2  newspaper  editorials,  "Reuss  May  Ask 
Probe  In  Burning  of  Books  on  Farm  Statistics,"  and  "The  Case\of  Burned  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  Booklets  is  Growing  Hotter.”  pp.  A2640-1 

Extension  ,6 f  remarks  of  Sen.  Neuberger  inserting  an  article^’Oregon  Crops 
Register  Gain  During  1957,  But  Profits  to  Farmers  Prove  Elusive. \  pp. 

A2648-9  / 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Dwyer  inserting  an  editorial,  "Chosen  As  the 
Whipping  Boy,"  and  stating  that  "it  thoughtfully  discusses  some  of  the  real 
problems  involved  in  administering  a  Federal  agriculture  policy..." 
pp.  A2656-7 

Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  Schwengel  inserting  remarks  of  Richard 
Stephens,  farmer  and  State  (Iowa)  representative,  concerning  various  farm 
problems  and  raising  some  questions  about  the  "farmer's  dilemma  in  today's 
(  market,"  pp.  A2688-70 
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me\  have  spoken  for  more  of  us  than  is 
generally  recognized. 

WhiAis  a  wilderness? 

It  is,\by  the  strict  dictionary  definition, 
an  area  tfiot  is  uncultivated  and  uninhabited 
by  man.  pu  a  larger  sense  it  is  a  sanctuary 
for  all  the\rimal  realities  of  nature  un¬ 
changed. 

But  do  notVhe  national  parks  already 
provide  sufficient  sanctuaries  for  wildness? 

In  the  back  country  of  a  number  of  na¬ 
tional  parks  thereNre  wonderful  stretches 
of  unspoiled  wilderness.  However,  the  fun¬ 
damental  purpose  of  aiaational  park  has  not 
been  to  preserve  wildne^  as  such.  It  is  to 
protect  and  make  available  to  the  public 
some  superb  example  of  \atural  splendor, 
some  area  that  is  unique. 

The  significance  of  the  wlldVness  area,  on 
the  other  hand,  lies  in  characteristics  that 
it  shares  with  all  other  wilderness  areas; 
namely,  natural  conditions  as  completely  un¬ 
touched  and  unaltered  as  is  consiswtfit  with 
its  protection  and  use  as  wilderness. 

_  The  whole  program  of  wilderness  preserva¬ 
tion,  although  never  formulated  as  sucA  by 
Congress,  has  grown  steadily  in  importance 
and  popular  interest.  Its  greatest  danger 
present  is  the  fact  that  the  status  of  any> 
area  can  be  altered  merely  by  administrative 
decree.  A  more  solid  foundation  in  law  is 
required  if  the  areas  that  have  already  been 
set  aside  are  to  continue  as  land  forever  wild. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  Senator  Hum¬ 
phrey,  with  a  group  of  cosponsors  in  the 
Senate,  and  Representative  John  P.  Saylor, 
and  others,  in  the  House,  introduced  into 
the  85th  Congress  a  bipartisan  bill  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System. 

For  the  first  time,  it  would  give  legal 
recognition  to  wilderness  preservation  as  a 
national  policy,  ^t  would  designate  specific 
areas  to  be  set  aside.  It  would  outline  the 
public  policy  in  regard  to  them — such  as 
that  man  himself  is  a  member  of  the  natural 
community  who  visits  but  does  not  remain 
and  whose  travels  leave  only  trails. 

It  would  set  up  a  central  advisory  and 
information  group,  a  repository  of  files  for 
the  System,  known  as  the  National  Wilder¬ 
ness  Preservation  Council.  In  the  main,  the 
bill  would  preserve  the  status  quo.  No  new 
land  administration  agency  would  be  set  up. 
Jurisdiction  would  continue,  as  in  the  past, 
in  various  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Known  as  the  national  wilderness  pres¬ 
ervation  bill,  it  represents  one  of  the  most 
Important  steps  forward  in  the  history  of 
wilderness  preservation  in  America. 


PROPOSED  ADDITIONAL  UNEM: 

PLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  BEN¬ 
EFITS 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
morning  papers  state  that  P/esident 
Eisenhower  informed  a  group''  of  gov¬ 
ernors  yesterday  that  he  wojfld  recom¬ 
mend  to  the  Congress  a  bil^authorizing 
the  payment  of  13  additional  weeks  of 
unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

Those  who  have  not  served  in  the 
Congress  for  the  pas y  17  years  may  be 
unaware  of  the  fact^nat  this  is  the  fifth 
time  a  proposal  of  similar  nature  has 
been  made  to  the  Congress.  Three  of 
the  bills  were  aonsidered  by  the  House 
Ways  and  Moans  Committee,  of  which 
I  was  then  ^member,  and  the  fourth  by 
the  Senate^  Finance  Committee,  when 
Senator  George  was  chairman. 

Neither  committee  reported  any  bill 
on  this  subject,  for  the  simple  reason 
thatXhe  Congress  has  no  constitutional 
rigjrt  to  appropriate  public  funds  for  the 
lefit  of  one  individual  or  a  relatively 


small  group  of  individuals  solely  because 
he  or  they  may  be  temporarily  unem¬ 
ployed.  In  addition  the  proposals,  first 
in  1942  as  a  mere  grant  to  the  States, 
and  then  in  1944  as  an  open  and  avowed 
effort  to  regulate  State  employment 
compensation  laws,  were  such  a  clear  in¬ 
vasion  of  States  rights  that  they  were 
promptly  repudiated. 

I  recall  most  distinctly  the  impressive 
showing  made  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  February  of  1942 
by  a  group  of  seven  outstanding  gover¬ 
nors  headed  by  Governor  Stassen  of 
Minnesota,  who  was  then  chairman  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Governors, 
and,  therefore,  speaking  for  the  group 
as  well  as  for  himself,  on  the  first  bill  of 
this  character,  namely,  H.  R.  6559. 

Governor  Stassen  in  voicing  his  per¬ 
sonal  opposition  to  the  bill  said  that 
while  each  governor  was  privileged  to 
speak  for  his  own  State,  “I  do  appear  to 
present  the  almost  unanimous  support 
of  the  governors  of  the  respective  States 
kin  opposition  to  this  measure.”  With  his 
;stimony,  Governor  Stassen  filed  many 
telegrams  from  governors  which  will  be 
found  commencing  on  page  351  of  ttre 
Waykand  Means  Committee  hearing/on 
H.  R.  0659. 

In  opening  his  splendid  statement  in 
opposition,  to  the  bill  and  in  behalf  of 
the  presei\ation  of  States  rights,  our 
distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Massachusetts  UMr.  Salton- 
stall],  then  Governor  of  his  State,  said: 

I  am  here  as  Governor /6f  Massachusetts 
to  oppose  this  bill,\H.  ~Bf.  6559.  This  past 
autumn,  the  New  E\9nuid  Conference  of 
Governors  met  and  unanimously  sent  a  tele¬ 
gram  to  the  President  opposing  the  federali¬ 
zation  of  unemployment'Ssecurity,  and  on 
Friday,  after  talking  with  Congressman 
Treadway,  and  /learning  that  I  might  be 
able  to  come  /ere  and  testifX  I  called  up 
each  one  of  «mr  New  England  governors.  I 
have  confected  with  several  of\  the  New 
England  governors,  including  ^Governor 
Wills,  ot  Vermont;  Governor  Sewell,  of 
Maine;^nd  Governor  Blood,  of  New  fiamp- 
shirej/who  is  present  here  to  testify.  lBov- 
ernqr  Hurley,  of  Connecticut,  has  sentVpe 
a  telegram  authorizing  me  to  state  that 
^ill  opposes  this  bill  100  percent.  He  is  op  A 
>osed  to  the  federalization  of  unemployment 
security,  as  is  Governor  McGrath,  of  Rhode 
Island.  So  I  might  state  that  the  governors 
of  the  New  England  States  are  opposed  to 
the  principles  of  this  bill,  H.  R.  6559. 

I  realize,  of  course,  that  in  1954  our 
United  States  Supreme  Court  said  in 
effect  that  no  matter  what  the  14th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  may 
have  meant  to  those  who  framed  it  and 
to  the  court  that  decided  the  school  seg¬ 
regation  case  of  Plessy  against  Ferguson, 
it  meant  something  different  in  1954. 
But,  Mr.  President,  regardless  of  the 
view's  of  those  who  may  think  that  time 
alone  is  sufficient  to  change  the  meaning 
of  our  written  Constitution,  I  have  seen 
no  open  repudiation  of  the  doctrine  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  great  Court  headed  by 
Chief  Justice  Hughes  in  1936,  which 
said: 

The  general  rule  with  regard  to  the  re¬ 
spective  powers  of  the  national  and  the  State 
Governments  under  the  Constitution,  is  not 
in  doubt.  The  States  were  before  the  Con¬ 
stitution:  and,  consequently,  their  legisla¬ 
tive  powers  antedated  the  Constitution. 
Those  who  framed  and  those  who  adopted 


that  Instrument  meant  to  carve  from  tlrfe 
general  mass  of  legislative  powers,  XMen 
possessed  by  the  States,  only  such  portions 
as  it  was  thought  wise  to  confer  upon  the 
Federal  Government;  and  in  order  tlyni  there 
should  be  no  uncertainty  in  respecjTto  what 
was  taken  and  what  was  left,  the  national 
powers  of  legislation  were  not  aggregated  but 
enumerated — with  the  result  that  what  was 
not  embraced  by  the  enumeration  remained 
vested  in  the  States  without  change  or  im¬ 
pairment.  / 

And  in  the  same  de/ision,  in  which  all 
efforts  to  undermirm'and  construe  away 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  Constitution 
were  deplored,  the  Court  added  this  sig¬ 
nificant  statem/mt: 

Every  journe/  to  a  forbidden  end  begins 
with  the  firstyttep;  and  the  danger  of  such  a 
step  by  the /Federal  Government  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of/taking  over  the  powers  of  the 
States  isyihat  the  end  of  the  journey  may 
find  tho/states  so  despoiled  of  their  powers, 
or — wbfet  may  amount  to  the  same  thing— 
so  relieved  of  the  responsibilities  which  pos¬ 
sesion  of  the  powers  necessarily  enjoins,  as 
reduce  them  to  little  more  than  geo- 
rapical  subdivisions  of  the  national- domain. 
r\t  is  safe  to  say  that  if,  when  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  under  consideration,  it  had  been 
thought  that  any  such  danger  lurked  behind 
its  plain  words,  it  would  never  have  been 
ratified. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize,  Mr. 
President,  is  just  this:  If,  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1942,  practically  every  governor  in 
the  entire  United  States  felt  that  the 
proposal  to  give  additional  compensation 
benefits  to  temporarily  displaced  workers 
and  especially  automobile  workers  as 
their  plants  shifted  to  wartime  projects 
was  an  improper  and  undesirable  in¬ 
vasion  of  States  rights,  in  what  way  have 
the  intervening  16  years  changed  the 
10th  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
which  clearly  says  that  all  rights  not 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Government  are 
reserved  to  the  States  and  the  people 
thereof? 


PURCHASE  OF  MILITARY  TRUCKS 
FROM  JAPAN 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  a  matter  which  is  most 
^hocking.  It  has  serious  consequences 
working  men  and  women  in  my  own 
St^»te  of  Michigan  and  throughout  the 
country. 

VerA.  recently  I  learned  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense,  in  connection  with 
the  militAj'y  assistance  program,  is  pur¬ 
chasing  military  trucks  manufactured  in 
Japan.  Frankly,  at  first,  I  placed  little 
credence  in  t\e  report.  I  could  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  our\Department  of  Defense 
would  take  actidta  so  adverse  to  our  own 
automotive  industry  and  to  the  men  and 
women  employed\  therein.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  facts  ay,e  as  reported.  I 
have  verified  them. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  'has  approved 
for  procurement  in  Japan\n  fiscal  year 
1958,  military  trucks  valued>at  approxi¬ 
mately  $21  million.  Moreover,  in  the 
fiscal  year  1957  the  Department  initi¬ 
ated  a  comprehensive  5-year  program  to 
rebuild  military  vehicles  and  to  procure 
new  military  vehicles  in  Japan.  S<Aap- 
parently  the  $21  million  we  are  paying 
the  Japanese  automotive  industry  fc 
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military  trucks  in  the  fiscal  year  1958  is 
not  the  end  of  this  tragic  episode.  I  say 
tragic 'because  that  is  exactly  the  situa¬ 
tion  f or, almost  half  a  million  unem¬ 
ployed  automotive  workers  in  my  Michi¬ 
gan,  to  sayVnothing  of  the  unemployed 
across  the  Nation  in  industries  which 
supply  the  automotive  companies. 

I  am  beginning  to  fear  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  a  comment  which 
is  making  the  rounds  about  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  People  are  spying  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  is  becoming  more  and 
more  like  a  dinosaur.  The  body  is 
growing  so  big,  the  hea^  is  growing  so 
fast,  and  the  tail  is  becoming  so  long, 
that  when  the  dinosaur  is  kicked  in  the 
tail,  the  head  does  not  know  what  is 
happening.  \ 

Mr.  President,  to  my  mind  *t  is  un¬ 
thinkable  and  unconscionable  that  our 
own  people  should  be  bypassed  ih  this 
fashion,  particularly  when  we  remember 
that  their  taxes  are  helping  to  pay  Nje 
bill.  \ 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropri-\ 
ations  Committee,  I  shall  pursue  this 
subject  most  vigorously  when  appropria¬ 
tion  of  funds  for  the  military  assistance 
program  comes  before  our  committee,  to 
see  that  the  best  interests  of  our  own 
workers  are  protected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Who  purchased  the 
trucks  to  which  the  Senator  has  re¬ 
ferred?  Has  the  Senator  any  facts  re¬ 
lating  to  the  purchases? 

Mr.  POTTER.  Yes;  I  have  the  infor¬ 
mation.  As  is  frequently  the  case,  the 
text  is  marked  “Confidential”  and  can¬ 
not  be  released.  But  I  can  assure  the 
Senator  that  the  facts  are  as  stated. 
Twenty-one  million  dollars  is  being  spent 
to  purchase  trucks  in  Japan  from  Jap¬ 
anese  truck  manufacturers.  The  Sena¬ 
tor  realizes,  of  course,  that  after  the 
needs  of  the  military  for  such  trucks 
are  fulfilled,  Japanese  trucks  can  be 
brought  into  our  market  in  competition 
with  American-made  trucks. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  that  condition  is  not  peculiar  to 
Japan.  As  I  have  pointed  out  many 
times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  funds  / 
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And  now  the  truth  is  coming  home  to 
us.  I  have  urged  that  the  distinguished 
Members  of  the  Senate  look  closely  and 
see  exactly  what  our  dollars  have  been 
doing,  rather  than  to  be.  content  with 
the  platitudes  mouthed  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  But  that  is  in  the  past. 

Let  us  now,  with  a  recession  stalking 
our  own  land,  look  over  the  foreign-aid 
program  when  it  comes  before  this  body 
"later  in  the  session,  and  examine  it 
closely.  Let  us  look  and  see  to  what  use 
our  dollars  are  being  put. 

In  the  course  of  my  inspections  of  our 
foreign-aid  operations  around  the  world, 
I  have  found  waste  on  a  colossal  scale. 
As  I  have  said  before,  and  as  I  would  like 
to  say  at  this  time,  I  am  not  opposed  to 
a  reasonable  and  realistic  foreign-aid 
program- — but  I  am  opposed  to  waste. 
I  am  also  opposed  to  any  type  foreign 
aid  which  converts  American  dollars  into 
a  direct  threat  to  the  economic  security 
of  American  industry,  agriculture  or 
labor. 

In  our  zeal  to  combat  the  rising  tide  of 
qommunism,  let  us  not  forget  that  the 
greatest  weapon  in  the  free  world’s  arse 
nal\  against  communism’s  attempt  at 
world  domination  is  not  the  latest  .off¬ 
spring  from  the  scientist’s  Pandora/  box 
of  atomic  deadliness — it  is  the  economic 
strength\>f  the  United  States. 

We  must  keep  that  though t/in  mind, 
as  we  atternpt  to  get  those/ who  have 
received  so  much  help  from- us  in  recent 
years  to  aid  uq  in  continuing  the  free 
world’s  battle 
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ployed.  To  use  the  dollars  d€  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayers  to  revitalize  a^  industry 
in  Japan  J4y  purchases  of  trucks  which 
could  just' as  well  be  made  from  American 
industry  is  indefensible.  EventuallV  such 
trucks  will  enter  our  market  in  \un- 
petijJon  with  American  industry. 

r.  JOHNSTON  of  South  CaroliriS 
President,,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  POTTER.  I  yield. 


,  Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina.  I 
of  the  taxpayers  have  been  used^  in  ordei/  '  should  like  to  say  a  word  with  regard  f 

to  the  manufacture  of  cloth.  We  have 


to  reestablish  automobile  factories 
Italy  and  France.  Today  the  streets/ of 
our  cities  are  cluttered  with  foreign- 
made  cars.  Who  is  responsible  forxhat? 

Mr.  POTTER.  The  chickens  a/e  com¬ 
ing  home  to  roost. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  ch)6kens  are 
coming  home  to  roost.  L  have  been 
preaching  that  doctrine  for  years.  I 
hope  that  when  the  foreign  aid  bill  comes 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration  this 
year  the  Senator  frorh  Michigan  and 
other  Senators  who  pave  been  voting  for 
such  aid  will  take  n'ote  of  the  situation, 
lor  the  past  4  or  5  years  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  prevail  upon  my  distinguished 
colleagues  in  th'e  Senate  to  look  behind 
the  fancy,  generalized  words  which  have 
been  used  to  describe  our  foreign-aid 
program.  .1  have  urged  them  to  look 
further  tpan  the  glowing  economic  terms 
that  haye  been  given  us  as  justification 
for  the 'pending  of  billions  of  taxpayers’ 
dollars. 


been  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  f 
the  Japanese  in  that  field.  Our  own! 
Government  would  not  establish  any  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  amount  coming  into  the 
United  States.  The  Japanese  said,  “We 
expect  to  send  in  only  a  small  amount.” 
The  administration  said,  “That  is  fine.”| 

We  have  been  unable  to  persuade  the  j 
administration  to  do  anything  to  prevent 
the  flow  of  Japanese  cloth  into  our  mar¬ 
ket.  Japanese  cloth  is  made  with  cheap 
labor,  which  is  paid  less  than  one-fourth 
the  wages  we  pay  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Does  the  Senator  in¬ 
tend  to  take  up  the  subject  with  the 
State  Department  and  find  out  who  is 
responsible  for  this  situation? 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  do.  I  think  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Appropriations  Committee  should 
take  up  the  subject  and  find  out  in  what 


other  areas  similar  situations  exist, 
what  other  industries  are  affected./ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  We  do  not  ngfed  an 
investigation  to  find  that  out.  Fvj6m  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  I  can  point  put  many 
instances  in  which  we  are  bqfng  traded 
out — not  only  in  the  automobile  indus¬ 
try,  but  in  other  manufacturing  indus¬ 
tries,  as  well  as  in  the/production  of 
farm  commodities. 

I  have  been  preaching  that  doctrine  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  the  past  4 
years.  I  am  surprised  that  so  few  of 
my  colleagues  haye  taken  notice  of  the 
situation  up  to/  now.  It  seems  that 
lightning  must/strike  before  they  see  the 
light. 

EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  has 
morning  business  been  concluded 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
[orton  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  further 
morning  business  If  not,  morning  busi¬ 
ness  is  closed. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
unfinished  business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  should  like  to  submit  a  unani¬ 
mous-consent  agreement  on'  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  minority  leader  and  ask 
that  it  be  reported.  Then  I  shall  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  if  no 
other  Senator  desires  to  address  the 
Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  read. 

The  unanimous-consent  "agreement 
was  read,  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo¬ 
tion  to*  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
30  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment 
or  motion  and  the  majority  leader:  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  the  majority  leader  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sena¬ 
tor  designated  by  him:  Provided  further, 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
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passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk,  which  I  intend  to  call  up  later. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  will  lie 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  that  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  as  modified,  be  again  re¬ 
ported.  I  am  asking  that  the  time  be 
modified,  to  provide  for  1  hour  of  debate 
on  the  bill,  instead  of  30  minutes,  to  be 
equally  divided,  30  minutes  to  each  side. 
I  should  like  to  call  the  modified  agree¬ 
ment  to  the  attention  of  all  Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
as  modified,  will  be  read. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement,  as 
modified,  was  read  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  during  the  further  consid¬ 
eration  of  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo¬ 
tion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  mover  of  any  such  amend¬ 
ment  or  motion  and  the  majority  leader: 
Provided,  That  in  the  event  the  majority 
leader  is  in  favor  of  anyssuch  amendment 
or  motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority  leader 
or  some  Senator  designated  by  him:  Pro¬ 
vided  further.  That  no  amendment  that  is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said 
bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further,  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  the  said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  the  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  submitted  by  *  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  What  is  the 
pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  perfect¬ 
ing  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  l Mr.  Humphrey]  to  strike 
out  section  6,  and  proposing  certain 
changes  in  the  text  of  section  5. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  see  nf> 
objection  to  the  perfecting  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 


It  does  not  remove  the  major  opposition 
to  sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill.  As  I 
understand,  the  amendment  would  re¬ 
quire  the  payment  of  the  regular  rates  of 
duty  on  nonstrategic  materials  obtained 
under  barter  deals.  Also,  it  would  not 
require  other  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  buy  nonstrategic  materials  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation;  it 
would  leave  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  hold  such  goods  as  might 
be  obtained. 

As  I  have  said,  the  amendment  goes 
only  about  2  percent  of  the  way  toward 
meeting  the  major  objections  to  sections 
5  and  6.  But  I  have  no  objection  to  any 
amendment  which  goes  even  that  far. 
Therefore,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  as  I  understand,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  has  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment,  so  the  Senate 
may  act  upon  it  by  our  yielding  back 
the  time  and  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment.  I  yield  back  my  time  on  the  con¬ 
dition  that  the  Senator  from,  Vermont 
will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  back  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hob- 
litzell  in  the  chair.)  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  An£EN.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  the  pending  question  now  is 
on  the  amendment  which  I  offered  for 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  and  myself  to 
strike  out  sections  5  and  6,  the  amend¬ 
ment  now  being  modified  to  strike  out 
section  5  only,  as  section  6  is  no  longer 
in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky  5  minutes  from  the  time  on  the 
bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  agreeable. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
that  a  certain  amount  of  barter  has  its 
place  in  the  Public  Law  480  program. 
I  think  it  is  beneficial,  and  I  favor  a 
certain  amount  of  it.  But  I  think  thei'e 
is  confusion  in  the  minds  of  many  per¬ 
sons  about  how  the  barter  program 
works.  People  think  of  barter  as  a  trade. 
They  think  we  trade  wheat  for,  let  us 
say,  platinum. 

The  way  the  barter  program  has 
worked  has  been  that  we  sold  wheat, 
for  example,  through  private  channels 
for  either  dollars  or  currencies  which 
were  convertible,.  for  the  most  part,  into 
dollars.  With  those  funds  we  would  go 
to  some  other  country  and  buy  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  largely  through  private  channels. 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  May  28 
Press  release  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  which  had  the  effect  of  prac¬ 
tically  shutting  off  the  so-called  barter 
program.  I  am  not  too  happy  about 
certain  features  or  paragraphs  of  that 
release.  Specifically,  I  am  not  happy 
about  item  6  in  the  release,  which  pre¬ 
cludes  the  processing  in  this  country  of 
any  material  which  is  received  in  barter. 


In  other  words,  if  an  ore  which  is  to 
come  into  the  United  States  is  in  a  raw 
state,  in  a  condition  of  dust,  so  that 
it  might  blow  away  and  is  expendable, 
it  will  be  processed  into  another  state, 
so  that  it  will  keep  indefinitely.  This 
processing  has  to  be  done  overseas,  ac¬ 
cording  to  item  6  of  the  May  28  release, 
and  I  am  not  too  happy  about  that.  I 
know  there  are  certain  reasons  for  it, 
but  I  feel  that  that  policy  should  be 
reviewed  and  changed. 

There  are  other  features  in  the  re¬ 
lease,  which  is  in  the  nature  of  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  which  I  think  should  be  liber¬ 
alized  so  that  the  amount  of  barter  could 
be  increased  from  its  present  level,  which 
is  very  low,  to  an  amount  which  would 
be  more  realistic. 

I  have  great  fear  that  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  will  overencourage  bartering. 
It  is  true,  as  the  bill  provides,  that  a 
ceiling  is  established  at  $500  million  a 
year,  and  that  no  floor  is  established. 
But  it  is  clear  from  the  report  and  from 
the  debate  so  far  that  the  $500  million 
is  a  figure  which  the  proponents  of  the 
bill  hope  will  be  attained,  and  they 
strongly  suggest  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  barter  $500  million  worth 
of  products  a  year. 

Why  are  some  persons  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  about  including  in  the  law  a  pro¬ 
vision  to  require  the  exporting  of  $500 
million  of  surpluses  through  barter?  If 
the  bartered  material  is,  in  the*  first 
instance,  sold  in  most  cases  for  dollars, 
or  if  not  for  dollars,  for  pretty  sound 
currencies,  why  the  barter  provision? 
That  is  clear,  and  we  find  the  explana¬ 
tion  in  the  report  on  the  bill.  Those 
who  engage  in  the  barter  get  a  price 
advantage  over  those  who  engage  in 
selling  United  States  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  for  cash. 

On  page  4  of  the  report  we  read: 

Barter  arrangements  of  this  type  con¬ 
tribute  to  increased  exportation  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  two  ways  as  follows: 
(1)  the  barter  contractor  pays  the  exporter  a 
commission,  or  in  some  similar  manner,  the 
exporter  is  enabled  to  reduce  the  export  price 
slightly  and  thereby  sell  the  commodity. 

Somehow,  through  the  use  of  money,  or 
a  profit  made  on  the  incoming  article  in 
the  barter  transaction,  but  in  the  same 
manner,  a  price  advantage  is  given  to 
the  exporters  who  use  the  barter  method 
over  the  exporters  who  sell  for  cash. 
Those  who  used  the  barter  method  were 
stepping  pretty  high  for  a  time  in  the 
free  use  of  money.  They  took  money  of 
which  they  had  the  free  use,  and  that 
was  more  than  the  profit  they  needed. 
So  they  cut  their  price  to  move  the  ma¬ 
terial. 

That  is  fine.  I  favor  aggressive  selling. 
I  think  it  is  necessary  to  be  aggressive  in 
getting  behind  the  moving  of  surpluses. 
But  let  us  not  do  so  in  direct  competi¬ 
tion,  and  in  a  way  that  is  injurious  to 
the  hard-working  exporters  who  have 
been  for  years  and  are  now  engaged  in 
selling  American  agricultural  products 
abroad  for  cash. 

In  my  own  State  we  have  an  example 
of  this.  There  are  many  exporting  firms 
which  have  remained  in  the  same  fami¬ 
lies  for  generations.  They  are  highly 
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specialized  firms.  Their  entire  effort  is 
directed  toward  the  export  of  the  various 
types  of  tobacco  grown  in  Kentucky  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Southeast.  Theirs  is  a 
highly  specialized  business.  Those  firms 
have  been  having  hard  times  lately.  It 
is  not  their  fault.  The  fault  is  that  the 
price  of  tobacco  on  the  world  market  is 
high,  and  the  volume,  therefore,  has 
dropped.  But  the  skills,  energies,  and 
talents  of  the  tobacco-exporting  firms 
are  being  preserved,  because  of  the  spe¬ 
cialized  effort  necessary  to  export  to- 
bcicco 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  3  more  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  those  people  go  out  of  business, 
we  shall  need  them.  They  do  not 
know  a  thing  about  importing  plati¬ 
num,  chrome  ore,  tung  oil,  or  any¬ 
thing  else  of  that  nature.  The  firms  I 
have  mentioned  are  not  able  to  remain 
in  business  when  the  international  trad¬ 
ers  in  New  York  get  the  business,  and  it 
goes  outside  normal  channels. 

There  is  a  long-range  aspect  of  the 
matter  which  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  farmer.  We  are  confronted 
with  an  immediate  problem.  That  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  dispose  of  surpluses. 

I  want  to  see  Public  Law  480  con¬ 
tinued,  and  I  want  to  see  the  barter  pro¬ 
vision  continued.  There  is  not  enough 
bartering  at  present.  But  I  fear  that  if 
the  amount  is  increased  to  $500  million 
a  year,  we  will  not  know  how  many  years 
it  will  continue — we  have  already  had 
pressure  to  provide  for  2  years — and  the 
pressure  will  increase  to  have  the 
amount  increased  to  $1  billion  a  year. 

If  the  measure  shall  be  enacted  in  its 
present  form,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
those  who  are  specialists  in  the  export¬ 
ing  of  agricultural  products,  those  who 
know  how  to  aggressively  sell  them  on 
the  world  market,  will  be  forced  out  of 
the  picture  entirely  by  international 
traders  who  are  specialists,  perhaps,  in 
platinum,  diamonds,  star  sapphires,  or 
something  else  of  that  nature. 

Certainly  our  tobacco  exporters  in 
Kentucky  do  not  pretend  to  know  any¬ 
thing  about  practice,  and  they  should 
not  be  forced  into  competition  with  the 
big  New  York,  international  operators 
who  will  pick  up  the  tobacco  and,  be¬ 
cause  they  know  how  to  buy  industrial 
diamonds  and  how  to  make  use  of  their 
money  and  how  to  proceed  in  the  other 
ways,  undersell  the  American  exporter 
who  confines  his  efforts  to  the  specialized 
field  in  which  he  has  always  dealt. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
favor  passage  of  the  bill  as  a  whole,  and 
I  am  not  opposed  to  barter.  I  came  to 
this  position  after  listening  faithfully,  to 
the  debate  for  2  days. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  in  its  argument  against 
the  bill,  has  made  a  good  case.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  should  review  the  regulations  of 
May  28. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  this  matter  opened 
up  in  the  way  in  which  is  might  be 


opened  up  by  means  of  this  bill.  Under 
the  pressures  which  are  to  come,  the 
total  might  far  exceed  $1  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  understand,  on  the  pending  question 
15  minutes  is  available  to  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hob- 
litzell  in  the  chair) .  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  views  which  have  been 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

I  believe  there  are  some  points  which 
it  might  be  helpful  to  clarify. 

There  is  no  argument  about  the  ne¬ 
cessity  to  give  reasonable  assistance  to 
the  farmers,  under  the  terms  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  Act  or  under 
the  terms  of  Public  Law  480. 

The  issue  is  over  language  contained 
in  the  pending  bill,  as  contrasted  to  the 
language  of  Public  Law  480,  the  existing 
statute. 

The  language  of  the  existing  statute 
has  been  interpreted  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  such  a  way  as  to  limit 
severely  the  barter  operations.  That 
has  been  done  under  the  doctrine  of 
what  is  called  the  certificate  of  addi¬ 
tionality.  That  is  the  source  of  about 
the  only  argument  in  this  case. 

However,  during  the  debate,  some 
points  which  have  been  raised  need  to  be 
clarified,  in  my  opinion,  for  the  sake 
of  the  integrity  bf  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  met  with  those 
who  handle  the  barter  program.  They 
testified  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

A  large  number  of  scare  arguments 
have  been  raised  during  the  debate.  But 
they  have  no  merit  in  fact,  and  they 
have  hardly  any  merit  in  fiction. 

For  example,  one  argument  which  has 
been  made  has  been  that  under  the 
barter  program  the  country  would  be 
flooded  with  materials  other  than  stra¬ 
tegic  materials.  I  have  been  informed 
by  responsible  officials  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment — and,  by  the  way,  that  information 
is  set  forth  in  the  Senafe  committee 
hearings — that  any  barter  agreement  is 
undertaken  only  after  a  procurement  di¬ 
rective  has  been  issued  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  after  a 
request  for  particular  materials  which 
are  not  available  on  the  American  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  received  from  a  Govern¬ 
ment  agency. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  barter  willy  nilly,  under  the  barter 
program.  The  Department  barters  on 
the  basis  of  procurement  directives  and 
specific  requests  from  another  Govern¬ 
ment  agency. 

Furthermore,  all  these  directives  and 
all  these  procurement  requests  are 
arrived  at  only  after  all  departments  of 
the  Government  that  are  concerned  have 
been  heard  from.  For  example,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  participate  in  consultations  in  an 
interdepartmental  committee:  Repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  State  Department,  who 
endeavor  to  determine  the  effect  of  any 
proposed  barter  on  our  foreign  policy; 


representatives  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  who  endeavor  to  determine 
how  such  barter  would  affect  our  domes¬ 
tic  industries;  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  who  en¬ 
deavor  to  determine  what  the  proposed 
barter  arrangement  might  do  to  our  do¬ 
mestic  metals  or  minerals;  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  General  Services  Adminis¬ 
tration,  which  is  responsible  for  giving 
technical  advice  on  bartering  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture;  and  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion,  which  is  responsible  for  the  overall 
national  policy  regarding  strategic  and 
critical  materials  and  stockpiling. 

I  am  attempting  to  state  what  the  rec¬ 
ord  reveals,  namely,  that  no  barter 
arrangements  are  arrived  at  simply  on 
the  basis  that  someone  wishes  to  engage 
in  barter.  The  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  not  required  to  barter  for  any 
particular  commodity.  It  barters  only 
when  it  finds  that  bartering  is  in  the 
public  interest. 

Furthermore,  there  have  been  some 
statements  to  the  effect  that  under  a 
barter  arrangement  which  might  be 
made,  tung  oil  or  wool,  for  example, 
might  come  into  the  United  States  and 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Of  course,  such 
statements  are  based  on  the  theory  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  has 
the  responsibility  for  the  barter  program, 
would  exercise  such  poor  judgment  as  to 
cause  the  American  market  to  be  flooded 
with  agricultural  commodities — if  the 
limitation  contained  in  the  bill  could  be 
said  to  make  possible  a  flood.  Such 
statements  are  made  on  the  supposition 
or  presumption  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  incompetent  or  is  willfully 
malicious. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  make  such  an 
assumption,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  evidence  that  such  things  have  been 
done  under  the  barter  program. 

Furthermore,  under  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  bar¬ 
ters  only  for  commodities  which  are  re¬ 
quired  by  another  Government  agency, 
or  approved  for  stockpile  purposes  by  a 
procurement  directive.  For  instance,  he 
will  barter  for  commodities  which  are 
required  by  the  Department  of  State, 
and  will  do  so  at  its  request;  or  he  will 
barter  for  commodities  which  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  will  do  so  at  its  request;  or  he  will 
barter  for  commodities  which  are  re¬ 
quired  by  the'  Office  of  Defense  Mobili¬ 
zation,  for  the  national  stockpile  or  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  and  will  do  so  at 
its  request.  That  is  the  way  the  pro¬ 
gram  operates. 

However,  we  find  that  there  exists  a 
considerable  amount  of  misinformation 
regarding  the  economic  operations  of 
the  barter  program. 

I  have  checked  to  ascertain  who  fa¬ 
vors  an  expanded  barter  program.  I 
find  that  an  expanded  barter  program  is 
favored  by,  among  many  others,  the 
National  Foreign  Trade  Council,  which 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  some 
of  the  largest  companies  in  the  United 
States — for  instance.  General  Motors 
Corp.,  the  Singer  Co.,  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corp.,  and  the  Inter- 
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national  Harvester  Co.,  a  number  of 
great  exporting  companies  and  great 
domestic  producers.  At  its  conference 
of  last  fall,  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council  went  on  record  in  support  of  an 
expanded  program  of  barter  for  stra¬ 
tegic  and  other  materials  which  are  in 
short  supply  in  the  United  States — in 
other  words,  such  materials  of  which  the 
United  States  does  not  have  a  sufficient 
supply. 

So  we  find  that  some  of  the  greatest 
industries  of  the  Nation  have  been  call¬ 
ing  upon  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and,  through  it,  upon  the  Government,  to 
expand  the  barter  program  for  strategic 
and  other  materials  of  which  a  sufficient 
supply  does  not  exist  in  the  United 
States.  That  is  exactly  what  is  covered 
by  section  303  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  checked  further 
in  order  to  reassure  both  myself  and  my 
colleagues.  I  have  checked  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  and  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior.  I  find,  for 
example,  that  before  any  metal  or  min¬ 
eral  is  bartered  for,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  checks  with  American 
industry,  American  labor,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market  to  make  sure  that  whatever 
may  be  bartered  for  will  not  have  an  in¬ 
jurious  effect  upon  the  American  market 
but,  instead,  will  have  a  helpful  effect. 

For  example,  let  me  point  out  that  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  ferrochrome 
industry,  which  has  huge  processing 
plants  throughout  the  Nation,  was  pro¬ 
ducing  at  about  45  percent  of  capacity 
before  the  barter  program  went  into 
effect  approximately  2l/2  years  ago.  In 
other  words,  unemployment  existed  and 
the  facilities  of  the  industry  were  not 
being  properly  used.  However,  after  the 
barter  program  went  into  effect,  and 
after  ferrochrome  metals  were  made 
available  to  the  processing  plants,  the 
results  were  95  percent  employment  and 
95  percent  production.  Today  the  barter 
program  has  been  cut  off,  and  today  the 
ferrochrome  industry  is  operating  at  40 
percent  of  capacity  and  unemployment 
again  exists  in  that  industry.  The  same 
was  true  as  to  lead,  and  the  same  was 
true  as  to  zinc. 

The  other  day  I  heard  reference  made 
to  fluorspar.  It  was  stated  that  under 
this  program  it  might  be  possible  to 
bring  into  the  United  States  fluorspar 
which  would  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  the  American  fluorspar  industry. 
However,  I  find  that  the  only  material 
for  which  our  country  has  bartered  is 
what  is  called  the  acid  type  of  fluorspar — 
a  type  which  the  United  States  does  not 
produce,  but  which  is  needed  by  the 
United  States. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  attempting  to 
say  to  my  colleagues  that  everything  that 
is  done  under  the  barter  provision  is  done 
upon  the  advice  of  the  most  capable  ex¬ 
perts  in  the  Government. 

Finally,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  reports  to  the  Senate  that  on 
barter  arrangements  we  have  made 
money.  We  have  bought  materials  for 
our  stockpile,  thereby  being  able  to  give 
stability  to  the  American  metal  and 
mineral  market.  •  I  regret  our  friends 
from  Western  States  are  not  present  to 
hear  these  statements.  We  have  pur¬ 


chased  those  materials,  in  all  instances, 
at  competitive  prices,  where  we  have  been 
able  to  get  strategic  materials  for  our 
Government  at  world  market  prices  at  a 
saving  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States. 

This  is  not  my  word,  Mr.  President; 
it  is  the  word  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  which  is  responsible  for  the 
barter  program.  It  is  the  word  of  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  and  of  the 
General  Services  Administration.  In 
other  words,  we  have  saved  money  on  the 
barter  program,  in  terms  of  cost  of  ma¬ 
terials  we  have  acquired.  We  have  saved 
money  on  the  barter  program  in  terms 
of  storage  savings  on  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  that  have  been  sold  under 
barter.  We  have  improved  American  in¬ 
dustry  under  the  barter  program.  We 
have  given  employment  under  the  barter 
program.  We  have  been  able  to  liquidate 
some  of  our  agricultural  stocks  under  the 
barter  program,  for  good  and  sound 
reasons. 

I  checked  out  every  line  of  the  language 
of  this  amendment  insofar  as  the  words 
relate  to  both  the  critical  stockpile  and 
the  supplemental  stockpile.  The  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  bill  has  the  same  effect  as  in 
the  previous  law,  Public  Law  480.  What 
really  is  required,  and  it  is  the  difference 
between  what  we  now  have  before  us  and 
what  the  law  is  at  present,  is  the  em¬ 
phasis  which  the  Congress  places  on  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  barter 
when  it  is  in  the  public  interest,  to  barter 
where  we  can  make  savings,  and  to  barter 
for  supplies  that  do  not  deteriorate. 

It  has  been  stated  that  we  have  too 
many  industrial  diamonds.  I  want  to 
make  the  record  clear  that  every  ma¬ 
chine  tool  industry  using  high-grade 
steels  requires  industrial  diamonds.  Min¬ 
ing  operations  require  industrial  dia¬ 
monds.  While  for  a  period  of  time,  we 
have  had  more  industrial  diamonds  than 
the  American  market  can  absorb,  indus¬ 
trial  diamonds  are  absolutely  necessary 
to  an  industrial  society. 

We  produce  5  percent  of  our  platinum 
needs.  The  Soviet  Union  produces  85 
percent  of  the  world’s  platinum.  We 
have  to  scrounge  around  the  world’s 
market  to  get  our  share  of  the  other 
10  percent,  where,  if  we  have  been  able 
to  get  it,  we  have  either  been  paying 
exorbitant  prices  on  the  world  market 
or  we  have  been  able  to  barter  to  fill 
our  platinum  stocks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hoblitzell  in  the  chair) .  The  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  myself  the 
remainder  of  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

I  see  present  the  Senator  from  Mon¬ 
tana  [Mr.  Mansfield].  I  want  him  to 
know  I  have  doublechecked  again  this 
morning  with  those  responsible  for  the 
barter  program,  insofar  as  metals  and 
minerals  are  concerned.  The  analysis  of 
the  information  I  have  received  shows 
that  under  the  barter  program  the 
American  minerals  and  metals  market 
has  been  strengthened.  Under  the  bar¬ 
ter  program  all  of  the  minerals  and 
metals  are  sealed  off,  and  it  takes  a  joint 
resolution  of  Congress  to  take  anything 
out  of  the  supplemental  stockpile.  It 


takes  an  act  of  war  to  make  it  possible 
for  the  President  to  take  those  mate¬ 
rials  out  of  the  strategic  stockpile  or  is 
required  that  Congress  be  notified,  and 
nothing  can  be  done  for  6  months,  dur¬ 
ing  which  time  Congress  can  approve  or 
disapprove  such  action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  that  apply  to 
the  supplemental  stockpile  as  well? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Mimiesota  has  stated  that  our  supply  of 
platinum  is  short;  but  we  are  not  short 
in  manganese,  tungsten,  lead,  or  zinc. 
What  is  the  status  with  reference  to 
those  metals?  Will  there  be  any  barter¬ 
ing  as  to  them? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  if  we  have 
What  we  need.  What  we  do  is  seek  the 
advice  of  the  industry.  We  seek  the 
advice  of  the  industrial  group,  as  well 
as  the  workers.  We  seek  the  advice  of 
those  who  do  the  processing.  We  seek 
the  advice  of  the  General  Services  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  the  agency  having 
jurisdiction.  Unless  the  acquisition  of 
the  metal  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
national  security  or  is  to  the  advantage 
of  our  own  industry,  it  is  not  bartered 
for.  If  it  is  obtained,  it  is  locked  up, 
and  thereby  bolsters  our  market. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Am  I  to  under¬ 
stand  that  if  the  Senator’s  proposal  is 
adopted,  insofar  as  the  stockpiling  of 
lead,  zinc,  manganese,  and  tungsten  are 
concerned  there  will  be  no  additions, 
even  in  the  supplemental  stockpile? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  There  may  be  ad¬ 
ditions,  but  only  if  they  are  sealed  off, 
only  if  they  in  no  way  depress  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market,  and  only  if  they  have  a 
tendency  to  augment  or  improve  the 
American  market.  I  get  that  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  responsible  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  barter  program. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  has 
also  contacted  the  responsible  officials  in 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  has  he 
not? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  and  they 
have  testified. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Has  the  Senator 
contacted  any  persons  in  the  industry? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  have  only  tele¬ 
grams  from  industry,  which  I  read  yes¬ 
terday.  I  have  not  confined  my  time  to 
members  of  the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  conclude. 
Yesterday  I  heard  it  said  that  the  barter 
program  might  disrupt  our  foreign  policy. 
I  submit  that  there  is  no  evidence  to  lead 
to  that  conclusion.  I  checked  with  the 
German  desk  in  the  State  Department 
with  the  assistant  in  charge  of  German 
economic  affairs.  He  denies  flatly  that 
there  has  been  any  request  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  Federal  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to 
the  State  Department,  as  was  indicated 
on  the  floor  yesterday.  All  incoming  and 
outgoing  communications  between  the 
State  Department  and  the  German 
Ministry  would  have  to  go  over  this  State 
Department  desk  and  be  cleared  by  it. 
There  have  been  no  outgoing  communi¬ 
cations  from  the  State  Department  to 
Germany  on  this  matter,  either  as  of 
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yesterday  or  today.  The  State  Depart¬ 
ment  informs  he  that  if  any  such  com¬ 
munications  have  been  exchanged,  it  has 
been  outside  the  State  Department. 

The  office  of  the  agricultural  attache 
at  the  German  Embassy  in  Washington, 
Herr  Schlange-Schoeningen,  informed 
my  office  this  morning  that  there  have 
been  no  inquiries  initiated  or  communi¬ 
cated  to  or  from  the  Embassy  either  to 
the  State  Department  or  to  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  on  this  issue.  Surprise 
was  expressed  that  information  about 
yesterday’s  grain  market  in  Berlin  was 
available  for  use  yesterday  in  the  Senate. 
Actually,  the  Berlin  grain  market  is  a 
limited  and  special  situation,  anyway, 
and  the  Hamburg  market  is  the  impor¬ 
tant  one  in  Germany.  If  any  communi¬ 
cations  took  place  between  the  German 
Federal  Ministry  of  Agriculture  in  Bonn 
and  the  American  Government,  the  Ger¬ 
man  Embassy  here  does  not  yet  know 
about  it,  and  the  only  remaining  possibil¬ 
ity  would  seem  to  be  direct  communica¬ 
tions  between  the  German  Ministry  and 
the  United  States  agriculture  attache 
in  Bonn,  and  through  him  to  the  Agri¬ 
culture  Department.  Yet  as  far  as  can 
be  determined  there  is  no  record  of  such 
communication  in  the  flies  of  the  Foreign 
Agriculture  Service,  to  which  the  attache 
reports. 

I  say  this  because  I  do  not  want  to  dis¬ 
rupt  our  foreign  policy.  I  checked  the 
matter  this  morning  with  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  the  German  Ambassador.  I 
can  say  for  the  Record  there  is  no  in¬ 
formation  of  record  in  the  flies  of  our 
Government  that  the  German  market  on 
grains  has  been  in  any  way  upset  because 
of  what  we  are  contemplating. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

I  think  we  had  better  take  last  things 
first.  In  reference  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  getting  any  communication  from 
Germany  respecting  the  amendment  and 
the  possible  effect  on  grains,  I  have  a 
copy  of  a  communication  to  the  State 
Department  which  is  listed  as  unclassi¬ 
fied,  and  which  was  received  by  the  De¬ 
partment  on  the  18th  of  March,  reading: 

There  is  a  rumor  in  the  German  grain 
trade  that  if  German  Government  will  cer¬ 
tify  that  feed-grain  imports  are  in  addition 
to  usual  commercial  imports  there  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  in  United  States  whereby  feed  grains 
can  be  purchased — 

A  note  on  this  paper  says  the  program 
referred  to  is  the  barter  provision  of  the 
bill — 

whereby  feed  grains  can  be  purchased,  from 
now  through  September  30,  1958,  at  4  to  10 
percent  less  than  normal  export  price.  If 
above  possible,  the  trade  is  of  opinion  some 
quantities  of  barley  and  grain  sorghum  could 
be  moved  under  replacement  procedure. 

Federal  Ministry  of  Agriculture  has  had 
several  calls  and  are  asking  us  for  confirma¬ 
tion  of  such  a  program  and  also  if  there  is 
an  official  form  upon  which  to  certify.  “In 
addition  to  usual  commercial  imports.” 
What  criteria  used  for  determining  “In  ad¬ 
dition  to  usual  commercial  imports”? 

That  is  a  cablegram  from  our  Embassy 
in  Berlin. 


Mr.  HUMFHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  have  too  much 
time,  but  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  only  wish  to  say 
that  the  cablegram  may  be  from  our 
Embassy,  but  to  whom  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct.  The  ca¬ 
blegram  came  from  the  Embassy  in 
Berlin. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Within  an  hour 
before  I  came  to  the  Senate  today — or 
perhaps  2  hours — at  slightly  after  11 
o’clock,  I  talked  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  State  Department  in¬ 
formed  me  that  the  German  desk,  over 
which  all  materials  would  have  to  move, 
denies  flatly  that  there  has  been  any  re¬ 
quest  from  the  German  Federal  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  to  the  State  Department 
regarding  this  matter. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  it  is  very  evident 
that  the  request  was  made  of  car  Em¬ 
bassy  in  Berlin,  rather  than  the  German 
Embassy  in  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  reply  to 
one  other  point  which  has  been  made 
this  morning,  and  that  is  the  point  with 
regard  to  lead,  zinc,  and  strategic  mate¬ 
rials  which  might  be  bartered  for  under 
the  proposed  change  in  the  law. 

The  lead  and  zinc  which  have  been 
brought  in  up  to  this  time  have  been  put 
in  either  the  strategic  stockpile  or  the 
supplemental  stockpile.  Lead,  zinc,  and 
other  minerals  brought  in  if  the  bill 
shall  be  enacted  will  have  to  be  held  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  itself, 
unless  those  in  charge  of  the  stockpiles 
will  accept  such  minerals,  which  they 
probably  would  not  do  at  the  present 
time.  Therefore,  the  cost  and  the  ex¬ 
pense  would  have  to  be  borne  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  be 
charged  up  to  our  farm  programs. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  perfecting 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  to  section  5,  which  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  this  morning,  improves  the  lan¬ 
guage  somewhat,  it  does  not  remove  the 
major  objection  to  section  5  of  the  bill, 
which  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
would  strike  out. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would,  first,  direct 
the  Secretary  to  barter  up  to  $500  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  agricultural  commodities  a 
year  even  if  such  transactions  would  not 
conserve  the  assets  of  CCC  and  "the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government,  but  would  dissipate 
them. 

Second,  direct  the  Secretary  to  bar¬ 
ter  even  though  the  so-called  barter 
transactions  would  merely  replace  cash 
sales  for  dollars  and  would  have  a  tend¬ 
ency  to  drive  down  the  price  which 
CCC  would  receive  for  its  remaining  sales 
for  cash,  and 

Third,  require  the  Federal  Government 
to  pay  storage  on  unspecified-  materials 
to  be  imported  if  the  imported  materials 
have  storage  cost  and  deterioration  risks 
lower  than  agricultural  commodities 
owned  by  the  CCC  even  though  such 
materials  could  not  be  used  in  the  fore¬ 
seeable  future. 

In  other  words,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  might  trade  its  assets  for 
materials,  strategic  and  otherwise,  which 
would  be  imported  into  this  country,  but 
unless  there  were  a  ready  disposal  either 


to  the  stockpile  or  to  others  the  CCC 
might  have  to  carry  the  commodities  for 
an  indefinite  period  of  time. 

I  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  that 
I  am  opposing  barter,  if  through  barter 
we  can  do  business  which  is  absolutely 
in  addition  to  the  amount  of  business 
we  are  doing  for  dollars.  However,  sec¬ 
tion  5  of  the  bill  is  still  entirely  too 
broad.  It  throws  the  gates  wide  open. 
It  would  make  it  possible  to  undercut  our 
own  foreign  trade  and  reduce  prices,  as 
I  have  indicated,  and  also  to  disrupt  the 
trade  of  other  countries. 

I  do  not  believe  Germany  would  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  barter  provisions.  I  think 
Germany  might  make  a  dollar  through 
them,  by  buying  for  less  .than  the  world 
market  price.  But  I  believe  that  other 
countries  such  as  Canada,  Australia, 
Argentina,  and  possibly  France  would 
object  to  this  method  of  price  cutting. 

The  situation  got  so  bad  last  fall  that 
the  Canadian  top  officials  requested  a 
conference  with  the  top  officials  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  the  two  countries  entered 
into  an  agreement.  We  signed  an  un¬ 
derstanding  with  the  Canadian  officials 
to  the  effect  that  we  would  stop  cutting 
the  market  out  from  under  them,  with 
particular  reference  to  wheat,  barley, 
rye,  and  such  commodities  the  prices  of 
which  they  felt  were  being  undercut 
through  barter  transactions. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  bartering  for  platinum  under 
the  proposal.  Certainly  we  can  barter 
for  platinum  under  the  proposal.  We 
can  barter  for  platinum  under  the  law 
which  we  now  have.  I  understand  that 
our  Government  is  willing  to  barter  for 
platinum,  but  the  other  folks  do  not 
want  to  trade  us  platinum  that  way. 
Platinum  is  in  such  demand  throughout 
the  world  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
them  to  barter  with  us  on  platinum. 

I  would  not  want  to  depress  world 
market  prices  or  even  prices  for  our  own 
people  at  home.  It  seems  incredible 
that  the  acquisition  of  large  amounts  of 
materials  such  as  we  would  get  in  return 
for  bartering  on  a  large  scale  would  not 
depress  our  markets  here  at  home. 

Section  5  is  opposed  not  only  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  but  also  by 
the  Department  of  State  and  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce. 

The  present  law  is  adequate  to  permit 
bartering  for  materials  which  we  need, 
but  it  does  not  require  bartering 
for  materials  which  we  already  have  in 
adequate  supply,  or  which  we  could  have 
in  adequate  supply.  It  certainly  is 
no  encouragement  to  our  own  min¬ 
eral  producers  in  the  United  States  when 
we  give  authority  to  an  agency  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  swap  surplus  farm  commodi¬ 
ties  for  surplus  minerals  and  materials 
from  other  countries.  The  effect  would 
be  to  take  surpluses  off  the  hands  of 
other  countries,  which  would  encourage 
greater  production,  thereby  discouraging 
production  of  certain  materials  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  correctly  un¬ 
derstand  tne  Senator  tp  mean  that  coun- 
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tries  which  have  strategic  materials  we 
need  would  prefer  to  sell  them  to  us  for 
hard  cash,  but  the  only  attraction  pre¬ 
sented  is  that  those  countries  will  get 
wheat  and  other  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  below  the  world  market  price,  which 
is  the  only  inducement  to  sell  to  us  the 
strategic  materials? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  effect  of  section  5, 
which  I  am  trying  to  have  stricken  from 
the  bill,  would  be  to  require  the  Depart¬ 
ment  to  barter  for  those  materials 
whether  we  needed  the  materials  or  not, 
and  stockpile  them  perhaps  for  the  next 
30  or  40  years.  The  list  of  materials 
which  will  be  accepted  for  the  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile-  and  the  strategic 
stockpile  has  been  restricted  to  a  very 
few  at  the  present  time.  I  think  origi¬ 
nally  there  were  58  materials  which 
would  be  accepted,  but  most  of  them 
have  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Is  the  attraction  es¬ 
sentially  one  to  get  rid  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities,  or  is  the  at¬ 
traction  one  to  bring  to  this  country 
materials  we  need? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Well,  if  it  were  restricted 
only  to  materials  we  needed,  that  is  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  present  law. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  What  is  the  purpose? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  proposal  would  re¬ 
quire  the  Department  to  barter  for 
things  we  do  not  need,  provided  the  De¬ 
partment  could  make  a  trade  of  sur¬ 
plus  farm  commodities  for  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  present  law  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  to  barter  for  strategic  materials, 
does  it  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  By  “strategic  ma¬ 
terials”  we  mean  those  which  are  in 
scarcity  in  our  country,  de  we  not? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  We  mean  those  ma¬ 
terials  which  can  be  accepted  either  in 
the  strategic  stockpile  or  the  supple¬ 
mental  stockpile. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  language  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  seeks  to 
strike  is  language  which  would  expand 
the  power  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  and  direct  it  not  only  to  barter 
for  strategic  materials,  but  to  barter  for 
other  materials  which  we  might  need. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  directs  the  Secretary 
-to  barter  whether  we  need  them  or  not. 
It  directs  him  to  barter  for  materials  of 
which  the  United  States  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  enough  for  its  own  needs.  The  cri¬ 
terion  to  be  used  would  be  whether  we 
import  such  materials  in  some  quantity 
at  the  present  time.  Any  materials 
which  are  imported  at  the  present  time — 
and  I  would  include  lead,  zinc,  pulp- 
wood,  paper,  and  such  things  as  that— 
could  be  bartered  for. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  correct  in  un¬ 
derstanding  that,  unless  the  language 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  seeks 
to  strike  is  stricken,  the  Commodity  Cre¬ 
dit  Corporation  will  be  obliged  to  barter, 
not  only  for  strategic  materials,  but  all 
other  materials,  provided  it  finds  barter 
to  be  practicable? 


Mr.  AIKEN.  It  will  be  directed  to 
barter  for  such  materials  if  those  ma¬ 
terials  are  not  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity  in  the  United  States.  There 
are  many  commodities  with  respect  to 
which  we  would  like  to  encourage  do¬ 
mestic  production,  which  materials 
would  come  in  this  category  merely  be¬ 
cause  we  are  not  now  able  to  meet  for¬ 
eign  competition  in  cost.  This  proposal 
would  reduce  the  possibility  of  reopen¬ 
ing  some  of  our  mines  or  expanding  some 
of  our  present  mining  operations. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  true  that  un¬ 
der  the  present  law  these  objects  are 
achievable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  through  the 
advice  which  it  receives  from  the  vari¬ 
ous  departmental  heads;  but  that  un¬ 
der  the  language  which  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  offered,  barter 
would  become  practically  mandatory? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  correctly  explained  the  situation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Following  up  the 
question  raised  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio,  am  I  to  understand 
that  at  the  present  time  it  is  possible 
for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
barter  surplus  agricultural  products  for 
lead,  zinc,  manganese,  and  tungsten? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  possible  unless  they  were  needed  for 
the  supplementary  or  strategic  stock¬ 
piles.  According  to  my  interpretation 
this  proposal  would  direct  the  Secretary 
to  barter  whether  they  were  needed  or 
not.  But  if  they  could  not  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  stockpile,  or  sold  to  other 
agencies  of  the  Government,  they  would 
have  to  be  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  itself. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  under  the 
proposed  system  it  would  be  possible 
for  the  Secretary,  in  exchange  for  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  products,  to  obtain 
those  four  minerals  on  a  barter  basis. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has 
expired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  myself  2  minutes 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
say  that  under  this  language  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  would  be  forced  to 
sign  contracts  which  he  might  think 
were  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
economy  of  the  United  States?  As  I 
understand,  he  is  directed  to  look  at 
any  proposed  arrangement,  but  he  is 
not  directed  to  close  a  deal. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  part  of  the  present 
law  which  requires  conserving  the  assets 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  the  Government  would  be  striken 
out  by  section  5,  and  the  Secretary 
would  not  be  required  to  conserve  the 
assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Under  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  as  I  understand  it,  and  based 


upon  the  hearings  on  this  amendment, 
the  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  look 
at  the  possibilities  of  barter,  but  he 
would  not  be  directed  to  make  any  con¬ 
tracts  to  barter  which  he  thought  were 
wrong.  He  would  not  be  forced  to  enter 
into  an  arrangement  which  would  be 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Secretary  would  be 
directed  to  barter  up  to  $500  million 
worth  of  agricultural  commodities  a 
year,  even  if  such  transactions  would 
not  conserve  the  assets  of  the  Commodi¬ 
ty  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Federal 
Government,  but  would  destroy  them. 
The  Secretary  would  be  directed  to  bar¬ 
ter,  even  though  the  so-called  barter 
transactions  would  displace  cash  sales 
for  dollars,  and  would  have  a  tendency 
to  drive  down  the  prices  which  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  might  re¬ 
ceive  for  the  remaining  materials,  in 
cash.  That  is  the  interpretation  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  I  think 
it  is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  This  interpreta¬ 
tion  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
does  not  surprise  me  too  much,  because 
there  has  never  been  any  real  effort 
made  to  enable  the  Department  to  exe¬ 
cute  practically  what  the  Department 
says  it  would  like  to  do,  namely,  find  new 
markets.  The  language  may  be  a  little 
strong,  but,  based  upon  my  business  ex¬ 
perience,  in  my  opinion  the  Department’s 
interpretation  is  completely  wrong. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Barter  was  intended  to 
develop  markets  in  out-of-the-way 
places  in  the  world,  in  addition  to  busi¬ 
ness  which  would  otherwise  be  done.  The 
international  concei-ns  engaged  in  bar¬ 
tering  have  developed  business  in  such 
out-of-the-way  places  as  London,  Ber¬ 
lin,  The  Hague,  Antwerp,  and  Paris.  I 
presume  they  were  very  much  surprised 
to  find  people  living  in  those  out-of-the- 
way  places.  [Laughter.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Vermont  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield  myself  2  min¬ 
utes  more. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  platinum 
market  is  soft. '  We  have  as  much  plati¬ 
num  as  we  need  in  the  stockpile,  one  of 
the  chief  reasons  being  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  palladium,  a  comparable  ele¬ 
ment. 

It  surprises  me  to  learn  that  people 
who  are  not  interested  in  moving  the 
agricultural  products  of  the  country, 
however,  would  not  rather  have  a  bar  of 
platinum  which  has  no  storage  problem, 
than  a  good  many  tons  of  some  agri¬ 
cultural  product. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  I  would  rather 
use  my  time  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the 
amendment,  rather  than  the  merits  of 
the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey]. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  for  3  minutes  merely  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

I  have  consulted  with  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture;  and  it  is 
not  true  that  this  proposal  is  a  directive 
which  says,  “You  must  barter,  regardless 
of  consequences.” 

The  persons  in  charge  of  barter  oper¬ 
ations  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
informed  the  Senate  in  the  hearings  that 
barter  arrangements  are  made  only  after 
careful  consultation  with  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 

Furthermore,  barter  arrangements  are 
entered  into  only  when  there  is  a  pro¬ 
curement  directive,  approved  by  an  in¬ 
teragency  committee  or  from  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  Government  which  requests  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  barter  for 
a  specific  purpose. 

Let  me  give  an  example.  During  the 
Korean  war  we  needed  wool  blankets. 
They  were  in  short  supply  in  the  United 
States.  The  ICA,  in  an  emergency  re¬ 
quest,  asked  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  barter  cotton  for  wool  blan¬ 
kets.  That  is  a  specific  example. 

Moreover,  any  minerals  or  metals  are 
covered  by  the  supplemental  stockpile 
and  by  the  national  stockpile.  While 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  even 
now,  has  some  metals  in  its  possession, 
they  are  in  process  of  being  shifted  into 
the  stockpile  when  appropriations  are 
made  by  the  Congress  for  their  absorp¬ 
tion. 

Those  who  have  had  any  experience 
under  this  program  flatly  deny  what  has 
been  said  by  those  opposed  to  the 
amendment.  This  amendment  does  not 
demand  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  barter  willy-nilly.  What  it  does 
provide  is  that,  if  it  is  in  the  national 
interest — and  if  we  use  the  same  pro¬ 
cedures  as  were  used  before  the  barter 
program  was  closed,  it  will  be  in  the  na¬ 
tional  interest — the  Secretary  should 
barter. 

The  amendment  merely  provides  that 
the  Secretary  shall  take  a  look  at  the 
proposed  barter  arrangements,  and  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  arrangement  would 
be  to  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 

I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  in¬ 
ternational  traders.  One  of  the  inter¬ 
national  traders  which  officials  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  list  as  being 
a  barter  contractor,  and  one  to  which  I 
point  with  pride,  is  Land  O’Lakes  Co¬ 
operative  Creamery — a  terrible  octopus, 
an  international  trader. 

Here  is  another  one  on  the  list.  Mar- 
riner  &  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Here  is  another  one.  The  Kincaid  Cot¬ 
ton  Co.,  Gastonia,  N.  C.  The  Interna¬ 
tional  Minerals  &  Metal  Corp.,  of  New 
York.  The  Land  O’Lakes  Creameries, 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  The  Lentex  Metal 
&  Chemical  Corp.,  of  New  York.  H. 
Kempner,  of  Galveston,  Tex.  The  list 
shows  125  companies.  They  are  mostly 
large  American  corporations,  who  are  in 
the  exporting  business.  Every  witness 
from  this  group  before  the  committee 
testified  in  behalf  of  barter.  Of  course, 
barter  is  not  the  full  answer,  Mr.  Presi¬ 


dent,  but  it  is  an  additional  tool  for  ex¬ 
panded  marketing  operations. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Soon  we  will  be 
asked  to  vote  on  a  $4  billion  foreign  aid 
program.  Some  of  the  aid  will  go  to 
foreign  countries  in  the  way  of  machine 
tools.  These  tools  may  well  be  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  automobiles,  which 
will  be  made  in  the  foreign  market,  and 
which  will  then  compete  against  our  own 
automobile  production.  Our  automobile 
industry  will  feel  that  competition.  I 
do  not  say  that  is  wrong,  that  we  should 
extend  assistance  to  our  friends  and 
allies,  in  the  expressed  interest  of  our 
own  security. 

What  is  wrong,  I  say,  inasmuch  as 
most  of  these  countries  need  food  very 
badly,  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
desire  on  the  part  of  this  administra¬ 
tion  to  establish  policies  which  give  away 
components  of  our  wealth  which  produce 
further  wealth ;  namely,  dollars,  ma¬ 
chine  tools,  and  so  forth.  At  the  same 
time,  despite  the  fact  we  now  have  em¬ 
ployment  shortages,  the  administration 
apparently  does  not  want  to  make  any 
real  effort  to  move  to  these  countries  the 
food  that  we  have  in  such  surplus,  and 
which  nearly  all  these  countries  need. 
Is  there  any  logic  to  such  a  course? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No.  All  I  can  say, 
and  I  say  it  most  respectfully,  is  that 
this  is  not  an  effort  to  dump,  and  the 
fact,  as  shown  by  the  record,  is  that 
sometimes  we  will  get  a  little  better  price 
in  that  way  that  we  would  in  the  open 
market 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  more  min¬ 
ute  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  takes  12  to  14 
pounds  of  manganese  to  make  a  ton  of 
steel.  Does  the  Senator  see  any  reason 
why,  since  we  have  these  agricultural 
surpluses,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  should  not  be  told  to  find  out 
whether  he  can  get  rid  of  some  of  these 
surpluses,  to  help  our  own  economy;  by 
bartering,  if  he  can  do  so,  instead  of 
having  either  hard  line  materials  given 
away,  or  agriculture  products  given 
away. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator’s 
point  is  well  taken.  Most  responsible 
officials  that  I  have  discussed  the  matter 
with  favor  the  barter  program.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  it  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  $103 
million  in  storage  cost  alone.  I  call  that 
particularly  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Watkins!. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  prepared  a  statement  on  the  bill 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with 
several  related  matters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows; 


Amendments  Eliminating  Sections  5  and  6 
of  S.  3420,  a  Bill  To  Extend  and  Amend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to 
eliminate  sections  5  and  6  of  the  bill  before 
us.  These  sections  of  S.  3420,  if  enacted 
into  law,  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  among  other  things,  to  barter  up  to 
$500  million  worth  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  per  year,  for  materials  of  which 
the  United  States  supposedly  does  not  do¬ 
mestically  produce  its  consumptive  needs. 

A  short  historical  review  of  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  as  conducted  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  in  order  at  this  point.  Such  a  re¬ 
view  will  make  it  plain  why  I  oppose  amend¬ 
ment  of  section  303  of  that  act  as  provided 
for  by  section  5,  and  why  I  oppose  amend¬ 
ment  of  section  206  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1956  as  provided  for  by  section  6  of  this 
bill  as  well. 

Section  303  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  barter 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
“strategic  materials  entailing  less  risk  of 
loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially 
less  storage  charges,”  among  other  things, 
when  there  is  opportunity  to  protect  the 
funds  and  assets  of  the  CCC  by  so  doing. 
As  the  seventh  annual  report  of  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defense  Pro¬ 
duction  (January  16,  1958)  indicates: 

■  “To  date  the  acquisition  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  through  CCC  barter  agreements  has 
been  limited  to  materials  listed  within  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  procurement 
directives  for  both  the  strategic  and  supple¬ 
mental  stockpiles”  (p.  59). 

At  the  end  of  April  1957,  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  was  suspended  so  as  to  enable  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  to  develop  safe¬ 
guards  against  the  substitution  of  barter 
transactions  for  dollar  sales  without  net 
gain  in  total  export  of  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses.  Another  factor  involved  was  the 
growing  volume  of  complaints  that  minerals 
acquired  as  a  result  of  the  barter  program 
were  having  an  adverse  effect  upon  domestic 
mining  operations,  especially  lead  and  zinc. 

Toward  the  end  of  May  1957,  the  barter 
program  was  resumed  under  revised  policies 
which  insured  that  a  proposed  barter  trans¬ 
action  will  mean  a  net  increase  in  United 
States  exports  in  order  to  insure  against 
simply  replacing  dollar  sales.  Thus  the  re¬ 
medial  program  does  not  provide  as  ready  a 
market  for  foreign  minerals  as  had  been 
done  in  the  past. 

As  we  all  know,  the  United  States  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  foreign  sources  for  certain 
strategic  materials.  However,  it  is  not  de¬ 
pendent  upon  foreign  sources  for  over  one- 
half  of  all  of  the  kinds  of  materials  con¬ 
tained  in  the  strategic  and  supplemental 
f  stockpiles.  Not  only  that,  but  also  several 
of  the  strategic  materials  for  which  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  have  been 
bartered  actually  consist  of  minerals  of 
of  which  we  have  an  abundance  right  here 
in  the  United  States. 

For  example,  over  one-half  of  the  value  of 
the  24  supplemental  stockpile  materials  de¬ 
livered  from  July  1,  1954,  through  December 
31,  1957,  consists  of  fluorspar,  lead,  and  zinc. 
These  are  minerals,  the  domestic  prices  of 
Which  have  been  depressed  by  excessive  for¬ 
eign  imports,  over  the  past  few  years.  This 
factor,  coupled  with  the  economic  recession, 
has  resulted  in  excessive  and  prolonged  un¬ 
employment  in  these  mining  industries. 

I  point  these  facts  out,  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
cause  in  my  opinion  amendment  of  section 
303  of  Public  Law  480  could  well  work  to 
the  further  detriment  of  our  domestic  lead 
and  zinc  mining  industry,  including  addi-  • 
tional  minerals  such  as  copper  and  coal  as 
well,  which  along  with  lead  and  zinc  are 
depressed  industries  at  the  present  time. 
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It  is  understandable  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  should  try  to 
find  and  develop  means  and  methods  of  ex¬ 
panding  the  demand  for  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Especially  Is  this  true  in  light  of 
the  news  recently  released  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  that  exports  of  farm 
commodities  during  the  first  half  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  fiscal  year  were  down  10  percent  from 
the  dollar  volume  of  a  year  earlier. 

But  I  submit  that  the  Congress  should 
not  In  its  zeal  to  find  additional  outlets  for 
agricultural  commodities  take  steps  which 
will  transfer  that  industry's  problem  of  “di¬ 
verted  acres”  and  resulting  oversupply  to  the 
domestic  mining  industry.  This  I  believe 
could  well  be  the  case  If  sections  5  and  0- 
are  not  eliminated  from  S.  3420. 

I  say  this  because  section  5  removes  the 
necessity  of  a  finding  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  by  bartering  surplus  com¬ 
modities  there  Is  an  opportunity  to  protect 
the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  It  would  require  him, 
in  effect,  to  barter  up  to  $500  million  an¬ 
nually  of  surpluses  for  any  material — noli, 
just  strategic  materials,  which,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  are  not  produced  domestically  in  large 
enough  quantities  to  meet  our  requirements, 
whatever  that  term  may  mean.  Enactment 
of  section  6  of  the  bill  then  would  permit . 
the  duty-free  entry  of  such  materials. 

No  criteria  are  contained  in  sections  5 
and  6  which  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  , 
could  use  to  determine  exactly  what  are  the 
materials  of  which  the  United  States  does 
not  domestically  produce  Its  requirements. 

I  suppose  since  the  bulk  of  United  States 
lead  and  zinc  consumption  is  coming  from 
foreign  imports.  It  could  be  said  that  we  do 
not  produce  our  own  requirements.  But 
what  a  farfetched  position  that  would  be  to 
take,  since  our  miners  and  mines  are  capable 
of  supplying  a  major  portion  of  our  own 
lead  and  zinc  requirements,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  fact  that  cheap  foreign  imports  have 
been  permitted  to  flood  this  country  for 
several  years  now. 

Yet,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  could  not,  if  sec¬ 
tions  5  and  6  are  enacted  into  law,  barter 
surpluses  for  lead  and  zinc.  In  fact,  based 
upon  the  amount  of  lead  and  zinc  in  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  and  the  depressed 
world  price,  I  suspect  there  might  well  be 
strong  pressure  generated  to  force  him  to  do 
it.  The  same  could  be  said  for  copper,  coal, 
fluorspar,  and  other  minerals  as  well. 

As  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  put  it  so 
well  in  his  letter  of  March  11,  1958,  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  in  opposing  enactment  of  sec¬ 
tions  5  and  6  of  this  bill: 

“There  are  powerful  forces  urging  open¬ 
ing  the  throttle  on  a  barter  program.  An 
analysis  of  the  reasons  therefore  is  in  order. 

“This  country  is  in  a  position  to  buy  for 
current  -consumption  all  the  foreign  pro¬ 
duced  materials  the  economy^  requires.  Leg¬ 
islation  exists  for  the  procurement  of  all  the 
materials  deemed  prudent  to  stockpile  for 
future  emergency  defense  needs.  The  rate 
and  extent  of  such  procurement  is  limited 
only  by  appropriation  by  the  Congress.  In 
spite  of  the  zeal  to  substitute  barter  for  nor¬ 
mal  exchange,  the  United  States  dollar  can 
still  be  utilized  to  better  advantage  in  world 
markets  than  our  agricultural  commodities. 
Then  why  do  we  have  such  strong  pressures 
for  a  wide  open  barter  program?  The  fact 
is  that  a  surplus  situation  exists  in 'the  world 
for  many  materials.  The  producers  of  these 
materials  in  the  foreign  countries  and  im¬ 
porters  of  these  materials  into  this  country 
want  a  price  support  and  surplus  removal 
program  for  these  materials.  *  *  * 

"There  are  a  few  materials  such  as  indus¬ 
trial  diamonds  of  which  there  is  no  domestic 
production.  Of  the  rest,  the  world  produc¬ 
tion  affects  domestic  producers  by  their  com¬ 
petitive  price  in  the  United  States  market. 
The  removal  of  and  insulation  from  the 


market  of  those  surpluses  may  provide  a 
temporary  price  stabilization  to  domestic 
producers  of  such  materials.  Such  was  the 
result  of  rather  extensive  barter  transactions 
involving  lead  and  zinc  in  the  past.  An 
artificial  outlet  at  profitable  prices  can  only 
stimulate  foreign  production.  When  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  realized  the  folly 
of  serving  as  a  dumping  ground  for  foreign 
surplus  lead  and  zinc  with  little  resultant 
gains  in  the  disposal  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  we  stopped  the  program  for  reap¬ 
praisal.  The  domestic  lead  and  zinc  indus¬ 
try  felt  the  full  Impact  of  the  price-depress¬ 
ing  effect  of  this  stimulated  foreign  produc¬ 
tion.  Such  will  be  the  inevitable  result  on 
other  domestic  producers  of  barter  materials 
under  a  barter  program  which  provides  an 
outlet  for  surplus  foreign  materials  and 
serves  as  a  stimulant  for  further  expansion 
of  such  surplus  production.” 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  the  Combined  Em¬ 
ployment  and  Unemployment  Release,  Feb¬ 
ruary  1958,  issued  on  March  11,  1958,  by  the 
Departments  of  Commerce  and  Labor  indi¬ 
cates  that  between  January  and  February 
1958,  the  number  of  men  on  mining  payrolls 
declined  by  14,000.  In  February  1958,  the 
percentage  of  the  labor  force  in  the  mining 
industry  who  were  unemployed  stood  at 
11.5,  an  increase  of  nearly  2  percent  over 
January  1958.  In  my  own  State  of  Utah, 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  2,400  mining  jobs  in 
the  last  6  months.  In  addition,  1,519  unem¬ 
ployed  miners  were  claiming  unemployment 
insurance  during  the  week  ended  March  15, 
1958.  This  latter  figure  compares  with  464 
during  the  comparable  week  in  1957. 

I  am  attaching  three  short  statements  of 
recent  date,  which  depict  a  desperate  plight 
of  the  copper,  coal,  and  lead  and  zinc  indus¬ 
tries  to  be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  re¬ 
marks. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  a  barter  program  per 
se,  but  I  am  opposed  to  an  “open  the 
throttle”  barter  program,  as  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  termed  the  kind  of  program 
which  would  be  created  by  enactment  of  sec¬ 
tions  5  and  6  of  this  bill.  American  miners 
and  their  families,  as  well  as  the  mine  owners 
of  this  country,  should  not  be  obligated  to 
assume  the  burden  of  an  unwise  price-sup¬ 
port  program  of  past  years,  which  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  production  of  surpluses  greatly 
in  excess  of  market  outlets.  Solving  the 
problem  of  excess  agricultural  production  be¬ 
longs  to  agriculture:  it  is  not  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  American  mining  industry, 
which  has  suffered  enough  injury  through 
excessive  imports  permitted  by  our  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  policy. 

Before  voting  on  this  amendment,  I  think 
it  desirable  to  enumerate  the  reasons  why 
sections  5  and  6  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  bill.  In  his  letter' to  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  summarized  them  as 
follows : 

1.  Sections  5  and  6  would  direct  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  barter  up  to  $500  million  worth  of 
agricultural  commodities  per  year  even  if 
such  transactions  would  not  conserve  the 
assets  of  the  CCC  and  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  but  would  dissipate  them. 

2.  These  sections  would  direct  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  barter  e^en  though  the  so-called 
barter  transactions  would  merely  replace 
cash  sales  for  dollars,  and  would  force  a 
tendency  to  drive  down  the  price  which  the 
CCC  would  receive  for  its  remaining  sales 
for  cash. 

3.  They  would  require  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  pay  storage  on  unspecified  mate¬ 
rials  to  be  imported  if  the  imported  mate¬ 
rials  have  storage  costs  and  deterioration 
risks  lower  than  agricultural  commodities 
owned  by  CCC,  even  though  such  materials 
could  not  be  used  in  the  foreseeable  future." 

4.  They  "would  increase  the  interest  costs 
of  CCC  and  the"  Federal  Government. 


5.  They  would  provide  world  price  sup¬ 
port  for  materials  without  permitting  do¬ 
mestic  mining  interests  to  benefit  directly. 

6.  Enactment  of  sections  5  and  6  would 
not  to  any  measureable  extent  establish 
new  agricultural  export  outlets  or  Increase 
existing  ones. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken)  proposed  to  S.  3420. 

Exhibit  1 

[From  Pay  Dirt,  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  of  October 
18,  1957) 

Lead-Zinc  Tariff  Petition  Is  Filed — Emer¬ 
gency  Committee  Seeks  Maximum  Per¬ 
missible  Duty  Increases 

In  its  formal  petition,  the  Emergency 
Lead-Zinc  Committee  stated  in  part: 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
recognized  that  a  continuously  productive 
lead  and  zinc  mining  industry  is  of  funda¬ 
mental  importance  to  the  national  security, 
that  the  lead  and  zinc  mining  industry  is  in 
a  distressed  condition,  and  it  is  appropriate 
in  the  present  circumstances  to  invoke  the 
relief  afforded  by  the  escape  clause. 

“In  May  1954,  the  Tariff  Commission 
completed  its  prior  investigation  of  the 
same  subject  and  recommended  the  maxi¬ 
mum  increases  permitted  by  existing  law  in 
the  import  rates  on  primary  lead  and  zinc. 
Instead  of  implementing  this  recommenda¬ 
tion,  the  President  ordered  a  stockpiling 
program  which  has  temporarily  operated  to 
remove  some  of  the  surplus  production  from 
the  market.  Now  that  the  stockpiling  pro¬ 
gram  is  tapering  off,  large  surpluses  of  im¬ 
ported  lead  and  zinc  overhang  the  market 
and  market  prices  have  again  receded  to  dis¬ 
tress  levels. 

“Although  industrial  consumption  of  both 
lead  and  zinc  in  the  United  States  has  con¬ 
tinued  on  a  high,  and  rising,  level,  our 
mine  production  has  receded  considerably 
below  wartime  levels  at  the  same  time  that 
imports  have  continued  to  increase  both 
actually  and  relatively. 

“In  each  year  since  the  Commissioner’s 
prior  report,  imports  of  both  lead  and  zinc 
have  materially  exceeded  our  own  mine  pro¬ 
duction.  So  far  in  1957,  imports  of  lead 
are  at  an  annual  rate  of  146  percent  of  our 
current  mine  production  and  imports  of 
zinc  are  at  a  rate  of  142  percent  of  current 
mine  production  in  our  own  country. 

“While  the  stockpiling  program  was  in 
full  swing,  the  returns  to  our  miners  were, 
in  general,  at  viable,  although  not  very 
profitable,  levels.  In  recent  months,  prices 
have  receded  dangerously,  to  14  cents  per 
pound  for  lead  and  to  10  cents  per  pound 
for  zinc.  The  price  of  lead  is  at  the  same 
level  as  existed  at  the  time  of  the  prior 
report  of  the  Commission  and  the  price  of 
zinc  is  now  lower. 

“As  imports  have  continued  to  flood  the 
country,  inventories  have  increased  to  bur¬ 
densome  levels. 

“Costs  of  production  have  continued  to 
increase.  Consequently  many  mines,  in  all 
sections  of  the  country,  have  been  caught  in 
the  cost-price  squeeze,  and  have  been  forced 
to  close  down,  throwing  thousands  of  miners 
out  of  work. 

“There  are  at  present  at  least  5,000  less 
miners  producing  lead  and  zinc  in  the 
United  States  than  pn  January  1,  1957.  For 
each  miner  thrown  out  of  work,  at  least 
l>/2  persons  engaged  in  milling,  smelting, 
refining,  transportation,  etc.,  are  also  thrown 
out  of  work  so  that  the  loss  of  5,000  miners 
in  employment  means  a  loss  of  at  least 
12,500  employees  engaged  in  the  handling 
of  primary  lead  and  zinc. 

“Imported  lead  and  zinc  metal  are  like 
and  directly  competitive  with  lead  and  zinc 
produced  from  ores  mined  in  the  United 
States,  and  imported  lead  and  zinc  ores  are 
like  and  directly  competitive  with  lead  and 
zinc  ores  mined  in  this  country.  Like¬ 
wise,  imports  of  most  of  the  lead  and  zinc 
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manufactures  are  like  and  directly  competi¬ 
tive  with  lead  and  zinc  products  made  in 
the  United  States. 

“The  American  miners  acknowledge  that 
the  consumptive  demands  for  lead  and  zinc 
in  the  United  States  are  in  excess  of  do¬ 
mestic  production  and  that  a  continuation 
of  substantial  imports  is  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable. 

“They  have  no  wish  to  penalize  American 
consumers,  to  deny  American  industry  access 
to  adequate  supplies,  or  to  unreasonably 
raise  prices  so  as  to  discourage  consump¬ 
tion.  The  Committee  will  later  propose  a 
system  of  import  quotas  that  will  meet  the 
above  criteria  and  at  the  same  time  give  a 
moderate  degree  of  protection  to  our  pri¬ 
mary  producers  so  as  to  restore  and  con¬ 
tinue  a  healthy  industry.” 


Exhibit  2 

[Prom  News  Letter  of  the  Mining  Association 

of  Montana,  Butte,  Mont.,  of  February 

1958J 

Provisions  — Copper  Bill 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  amend  the 
existing  copper  import  tax  legislation  so  as 
to  enable  the  copper-mining  industry  of  the 
United  States  to  survive.  This  is  attempted 
by  changing  the  present  peril  point  of  24 
cents  per  pound  to  30  cents  per  pound  and 
by  imposing  a  4-cent-per-pound  import  tax 
which  shall  not  be  in  effect  when  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  price  is  30  cents  per  pound 
or  more.  The  bill  thus  seeks  to  achieve 
needed  protection  for  the  domestic  copper 
industry  and  at  the  same  time  keep  to  a 
minimum  any  interference  with  foreign 
trade.  It  would  leave  the  domestic  market 
wholly  free  to  all  copper  producers  when  the 
price  is  above  the  peril  point. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Internal  Revenue  Code  has,  since  1932, 
provided  for  an  import  tax  on  articles  of  im¬ 
ported  copper — 4  cents  per  pound  on  most 
items.  That  import  tax,  however,  has  been 
severely  cut  by  Presidential  proclamations 
under  foreign  trade  agreements  (GATT 
specifically) ;  the  4-cent  tax  was  cut  to  2  cents 
in  1949,  further  cut  to  1.8  cents  in  1957,  and 
is  now  scheduled  to  be  cut  to  1.7  cents  on 
June  30,  1958.  And,  since  1951,  by  act  of 
Congress,  the  tax  has  been  suspended  alto¬ 
gether,  with  the  support  of  the  domestic 
copper-producing  industry.  The  suspension 
enactments  in  1951,  1953,  1954,  and  1955  each 
contained  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that  the 
suspension  would  end  if  the  domestic  market 
of  copper  fell  below  24  cents  for  a  calendar 
month.  The  1955  suspension,  which  is  still 
in  effect  and  contains  such  proviso,  will 
terminate  on  June  30,  1958. 

Since  the  1955  suspension,  far-reaching 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  copper-produc¬ 
ing  industry.  Substantial  increases  in  for¬ 
eign  production,  coupled  with  constantly 
increasing  wage  and  other  costs  in  the  United 
States,  have  rendered  precarious  the  position 
of  the  domestic  producing  industry.  The 
domestic  copper  price  has  fallen  from  a  high 
of  43  cents  per  pound  in  1955  and  46  cents  in 
1956  to  27  cents  per  pound,  and  even  lower  for 
custom  smelters,  at  present.  The  price  in 
Europe  has  fallen  even  further,  the  London 
Metal  Exchange  price  being  now  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  approximately  22  cents.  The  result 
has  been  shutdowns  and  important  curtail¬ 
ments  at  practically  all  domestic  'copper 
mines,  with  substantial  loss  of  employment 
and  damage  to  the  communities  and  States 
involved. 

These  changes  and  their  consequences  in¬ 
dicate  the  necessity  both  for  a  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  import  tax  on  copper  at  4  cents 
per  pound,  and  for  a  revision  of  the  so-called 
peril  point,  i.  e.,  the  price  below  which  the 
import  tax  becomes  effective.  This  peril 
point  should  be  set  a  level  which  will  en¬ 
courage  and  maintain  an  active,  healthy  do¬ 
mestic  cooper- mining  industry.  Reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  import  tax  at  4  cents  per  pound 


will  afford  some  real  measure  of  protection 
when  the  price  falls  below  that  peril  point. 


Exhibit  3 

United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 

District  22,  Wyoming-Utah, 

Price,  Utah ,  March  3, 1958. 
Mr.  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Senate  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Watkins:  This  is  a  letter  of 
appreciation  by  the  undersigned  in  your  ef¬ 
forts  in  behalf  of  the  coal  industry  in  the 
State  of  Utah  of  which  I  am  enclosing  the 
number  of  men  who  are  at  the  present  time 
unemployed  in  the  coal  industry.  Also  the 
statistical  data  of  the  number  of  mines  some 
of  which  have  been  closed  due  to  the  lack 
of  market. 

I  certainly  feel  that  this  is  very  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Utah 
and  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

This  information  may  be  very  helpful  to 
your  office  in  behalf  of  the  ailing  industry  at 
the  present  time. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  and  if  any  addi¬ 
tional  information  is  needed  please  feel  free 
to  contact  me. 

Again  thanking  you  for  your  interest  and 
efforts  to  protect  the  coal  industry  in  the 
West,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harry  Mangus, 

President. 


Mines 

Men 

laved 

off 

Days 

worked 

per 

week  1 

Adams  Black  Diamond 
Coal  Co. 

Mine  shut 

down. 
...do . 

4 

12 

1 

Mine  shut 

9 

Columbia-Geneva  Steel  Di¬ 
vision: 

down. 

57 

3 

3 

Mine  shut 

2 

oown, 

4 

Arthur  L.  Petty:  Browning 
Mine. 

2 

4 

Mine  shut 

4 

down. 
...do . 

4 

Independent  Coal  &  Coke 
Co.: 

60 

36 

106 

2  and  3 

Kaiser  Steel  Corp.:  Sunny- 
side  Nos.  1, 2,  and  3  Mines. 
Knight  Ideal  Coal  Co.: 
knight  No.  1  Mine . 

800 

14 

3 

Knight  No.  2  Mine _ 

Mine  shut 

down. 

2 

Mine  shut 

down. 

2 

2 

107 

2 

Premium  Coal  Co.1  (Soldier 
Canyon) . 

Royal  Coal  Co _ 

3 

3 

2  and  3 

2 

down. 

_ do . 

4 

Southern  Utah  Fuel  Co_„„_ 

2 

2 

Frank  M .  S  tone _ — _ 

Mine  shut 

Sun  Valley  Coal  Co _ ... 

down. 

2 

Trail  Mountain  Coal  Mine 

Mine  shut 

4 

No.  1. 

down. 

2 

Utah  Fuel  Chemical  Co_.._ 

Mine  shut 

United  States  Fuel  Co . 

down. 

187 

2  and  3 

Vulcan  Fuel  Co . 

Aline  shut 

2 

War  die  Coal  Mine _ 

down. 
...do _ 

i 

Webster  Coal  Mine . 

...do . 

6 

Western  Coal  Mining  Co... 

1 

Wilberg  Coal  Co . . 

2 

1  The  amount  of  days  working'per  week  as  up  to 
Mar.  1,  1968. 


Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  the  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  committee,  because  I  am  sorely 
torn  on  this  question.  I  represent  a 
State  in  which  we  have  large  wheat  sur¬ 
pluses  and  other  agricultural  surpluses, 
where  we  have  mineral  surpluses,  and 
where  the  mining  conditions  are  very 
bad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  State  of 
Montana,  we  are  in  a  depression,  so  far 
as  mining  is  concerned.  I  understand, 
from  the  explanation  that  has  been 
given  of  the  bill,  that  lead,  zinc,  tung¬ 
sten,  and  manganese  have  been  imported 
under  the  program,  but  that,  on  being 
imported,  they  have  been  placed  in  what 
is  known  as  the  standby  stockpile. 

As  long  as  that  was  happening,  the 
price  of  these  products  was  fairly  strong 
in  this  country.  However,  as  soon  as 
bartering  in  these  minerals  stopped,  then 
the  minerals  which  used  to  go  into  the 
stockpile  came  into  the  open  market, 
and  the  price  was  depressed. 

As  the  result,  the  lead,  zinc,  and  tung¬ 
sten  mines  are  closed  down.  They  are 
being  flooded,  the  timbers  are  caving  in, 
and  the  breasts  are  falling.  Also,  the 
result  has  been  that  a  great  many  people 
have  been  put  out  of  work. 

What  is  the  situation  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  now  in  the  bill  insofar  as  these 
metals  are  concerned? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  stated  many  times  that,  although 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  directed 
to  barter,  he  must  still  consult - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  bartering 
does  not  affect  domestic  production  with 
respect  to  which  “the  United  States  does 
not  domestically  produce  its  require¬ 
ments  and  which  entail  risk  of  loss 
through  deterioration  or  substantial 
;  storage  charges.” 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  as  long  as  a 
surplus  lasts  in  any  1  of  those  4  metals, 

:  there  can  be  no  barter.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  cannot  be 
any  bartering? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  that  is  my  un¬ 
derstanding. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill,  and  I  should 
like  to  have  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
point  out  in  the  bill  any  provision  which 
prohibits  such  barter.  My  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  that  that  is  not  only  permitted, 
but  directed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President - 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  asked  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Louisiana  to  point  out  the  part 
of  the  bill  which  prohibits  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  bartering  for  lead,  zinc, 
or  any  other  minerals  of  which  we  are 
now  importing  substantial  quantities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute.  This  matter 
has  been  discussed  time  and  time  again. 
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I  certainly  hope  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  use  good  judgment  and  not 
stockpile  strategic  materials  that  are  on 
hand  in  abundance. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  are  being  im¬ 
ported  now. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  true,  but 
even  though  they  are  the  subject  of 
barter,  they  cannot  be  sold  to  the  trade, 
unless  an  act  of  Congress  to  that  effect 
is  passed.  All  protection  necessary  is 
given  to  the  producers  of  those  mate¬ 
rials.  The  reason  for  the  barter  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  bill  is  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  absolutely  closed  out 
barter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  I  can 
clarify  this  situation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  of  all,  all 
metals  and  minerals  that  are  bartered 
have  to  be  put  in  the  stockpile. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  No. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes.  I  will  tell  the 
Senator  why.  It  is  because  we  do  not 
barter  unless  a  procurement  directive 
has  been  issued. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  It  can  be  done  under  the 
provisions  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  cannot  be  done. 
I  discussed  that  very  point  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  that  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  bill.  The  purpose  is  to 
tell  the  Secretary  that  he  should  barter. 
He  has  not  bartered  at  all.  He  has  re¬ 
fused  to  barter,  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  more 
minute. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair  that  we  should  completely  under¬ 
stand  how  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  operates  on  barter.  While  the 
language  is  more  of  a  directive  to  the 
Secretary,  it  also  requires  that  he  fol¬ 
low  some  procedure.  He  did  in  the  past, 
before  barter  was  suspended.  The  same 
people  would  administer  this  new  bill. 
The  only  barter  that  will  take  place  will 
be  on  a  procurement  directive  or  on  a 
specific  request  from  individual  agencies 
of  the  Government.  The  procurement 
directive  is  the  result  of  action  by  the 
interagency  committee  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  State,  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  General  Services  Administration, 
and  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization. 

Unless  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobiliza¬ 
tion,  which  is  responsible  for  the  policy, 
and  the  General  Services  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  is  responsible  for  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  the  national  stockpile  or  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  say  that  the 
barter  is  in  the  national  interest,  the 
barter  will  not  take  place. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  language  is 
this?  Where  is  the  language  that  pro¬ 
tects  the  lead  and  zinc  industry? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  already  In 
the  supplemental  stockpile  language.  It 
is  already  in  the  national  stockpile 


language.  It  is  already  a  matter  of 
working  regulation  in  the  Department, 
which  has  been  working  with  it  since  the 
79th  Congress,  and,  indeed,  since  the 
1956  supplemental  stockpile  bill.  That 
is  not  being  disturbed  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  one  more 
minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  an  answer  to  the 
same  question  I  directed  to  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Under  the  language  proposed,  is  the  idea 
to  provide  that  so  long  as  there  is  a 
surplus  of  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  and 
tungsten,  and  a  depressed  condition  in 
those  industries,  no  barter  arrange¬ 
ments  will  be  made? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  interagency 
committee,  composed  of  the  Departments 
of  State,  Interior,  Agriculture,  and  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  feels  that  no 
more  metals  are  needed,  none  will  be  . 
obtained. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  we,  have  sur¬ 
pluses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Stockpile  surpluses 
are  locked  up ;  they  are  isolated  from  the 
market. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No,  no ;  the  surplus 
is  outside  the  stockpiles. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  talking  about 
any  metals  brought  into  the  country 
under  barter,  if  any  are  brought  in.  They 
will  not  be  put  in  the  American  market; 
they  will  be  put  in  the  stockpile.  There 
will  be  no  metals  flooded  onto  the  Amer¬ 
ican  market. 

I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  the 
officials,  and  I  assure  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  the  same  regulations 
which  prevailed  previously,  concerning 
the  consultation  by  experts  in  the  GSA 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  will 
prevail  under  this  provision. 

This  provision  simply  says  to  Ezra  Taft 
Benson,  “Instead  of  spending  $1  million 
a  day  for  storage  charges  on  wheat,  and 
instead  of  permitting  that  wheat  to  de-  ' 
teriorate,  try  to  make  a  barter  deal  for 
goods  of  which  we  are  in  short  supply,  j 
for  goods  which  will  not  deteriorate, 
'for  goods  for  which  there  will  be  no 
Storage  charges.  If  you  can  make  such 
an  arrangement,  and  if  you  can  find  an 
agency  cf  the  Government  that  says  it  ; 
heeds  the  goods,  or  if  they  are  needed  j 
for  the  defense  program,  then  will  you  , 
please  go  ahead  a'nd  barter?”  That  is  . 
the  intent  of  the  provision. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  fine;  but 
we  are  not  in  short  supply  of  lead,  zinc,  j 
tungsten,  and  manganese.  The  chair-  i 
man  of  the  committee  says  they  will  I 
not  be  bought.  The  Senator  from  Min¬ 
nesota  does  not  go  quite  that  far,  but 
almost  that  far. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  will  be  bartered;  I  can¬ 
not  say.  That  is  a  matter  to  be  decided 
by  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  in  : 
the  interest  of  protecting  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from! 
Louisiana  says  that  they  will  not  be! 
bought. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  they  will 
not  be  bartered;  not  under  the  condi- ! 
tions  just  stated. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  there  be  a  quorum  call,  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  to  be  charged 
to  neither  side. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Are  we  ready 
to  vote? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  all  the  time 
has  been  used. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
may  be  a  quorum  call,  and  that  as  soon 
as  a  quorum  has  been  obtained,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  proceed  to  vote  on  the  Aiken  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  a 
few  minutes  in  which  to  make  a  state¬ 
ment  connected  with  the  introduction 
of  a  bill,  before  the  quorum  is  called, 
the  time  for  my  statement  to  be  charged 
to  neither  side.  Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Yes. 


;  \  SOUTH  POLE  DOG 

Wr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  laws,  rules,  and  regulations 
jare'necessary  to  the  orderly  government 
’and 'functioning  of  society.  This  is  the 
(very  \basis  for  the  existence  of  govern - 
jmentA  for  without  it  wTe  would  have 
[anarchy. 

Certain  occasions  arise,  however, 
'when  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  duly 
iadopted'iaws  of  society  or  government 
can  worlq  an  unintended  hardship,  and 
in  these  dases  we  should  act  to  remove 
the  burden  of  the  general  rules.  Such 
an  instances  has  come  to  my  attention, 
and  I  feel  that  it  must  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  for  cor¬ 
rective  action. 

An  Associated  Press  article  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Evening  Star  last 
night  stating  tnat  a  lieutenant  in  the 
United  States  Navy  who  has  spent  the 
past  several  months  at  the  South  Pole 
is  about  to  be  mustered  out  of  the  Navy. 
While  Lieutenant  Vuck  was  based  in  the 
Antarctic,  he  raised  and  trained  a  sled 
dog  which  is  now  said  to  be  Navy  prop¬ 
erty,  and  must  be  offered  for  sale  at  a 
public  auction  next  week.  Lieutenant 
Tuck  would  like  to  retain  possession  of 
his  pet,  but  is  prevented  from  doing  so 
by  Navy  regulations  pertaining  to  the 
disposition  of  surplus  property.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  lieutenant'is  prevented  by 
law — and  that  is  the  important  fac¬ 
tor — from  submitting  hi»  own  bid  for 
purchase  of  the  dog,  because  personnel 
of  the  Armed  Forces  ma>\  not  bid  on 
surplus  defense  property.  \ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  in¬ 
formed  me  that  no  exception  can  be 
made  in  this  case.  It  seems  more  fitting 
to  me  that  this  serviceman  Should  be 
allowed  to  keep  his  pet  than'  that  it 
should  be  offered  for  sale  to  soJno  dog- 
food  manufacturer  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
dog  is  the  only  one  to  have  been\  born 
and  raised  in  the  Antarctic.  The  dog 
was  not  purchased  by  the  Navy,  and,  the 
man  who  raised  and  trained  him  shquld 
have  the  right  to  keep  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  introduce  for  appro¬ 
priate  reference  a  bill  which  would  dL- 
rect  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  trans- 
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fe^  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in  this 
dog1  to  Lieutenant  Tuck. 

Tn^PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be,,  received  and  appropriately  re¬ 
ferred. 

The  bilhXS.  3529)  to  direct  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Wavy  to  transfer  certain  sur¬ 
plus  property,  to  Lt.  Jack  Tuck,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  sJTiye,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  titl^,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr:,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  also  that  the  article 
entitled  “Navy  Redtapfe  Ties  Up  Husky 
Born  at  Pole,”  published,  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star  of  M^rch  19,  1953, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in' -the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  vie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  thb^ Record, 
as  follows:  \ 

Navy  Redtape  Ties  Up  Husky  Boksr  at 
Pole — Sale  as  Surplus  Threatens\  To 


National  Independent 

Dairies  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C„  March  17,1958. 
Hon.  Edward  J.  Thye, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Senator  Thye:  I  first  want  to 
thank  you  for  the  courteous  treatment  which 
we  received  during  our  appearance  before  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee  investigating  the  food  industry 
on  March  3.  Your  profound  interest  in  the 
problems  of  the  small-dairy  man  is  deeply 
appreciated,  and  it  has  been  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  inform  many  of  your  constituents  of 
the  interest  which  you  have  shown  and  are 
showing  in  their  problems. 

During  my  testimony  you  asked  if  we  had 
any  figures  which  would  show  that  the  large 
chains  could  lower  their  price  of  milk  in 
one  area  and  raise  their  price  in  other  areas, 
thereby  showing  an  overall  profit. 

As  you  know,  the  major  dairy  chain  In 
the  United  States  is  the  National  Dairy 


Separate 

Master 


Sled  Dog  From  His 


Products  Uorp.,  which  does  business  under 
Service  the  name  Sealtest.  The  United  States  De- 
\  partment  of  Agriculture  fluid  milk  and  cream 
The  Navy  is  taking  bids  on  Bravo  the  dog,\  reports  for  the  months  of  June,  July,  Au- 
and  the  bidding  could  be  more  spirited  than  Vust,  and  September  1957  report  that  the 
that  for  a  major  shipbuilding  contract.  following  markets  in  which  Sealtest  central 

Bravo  is  the  sled  dog  born  in  the  Ant-  division  operates  plants  had  the  following 
arctic  and  reputedly  the  only  dog  ever  to  changes  in  prices: 


winter  at  the  South  Pole,  Lt.  (j.  g.)  Jack 
Tuck,  one  of  the  17  Navy  men  and  civilian 
scientists  who  lived  at  the  American  South 
Polar  base  last  season,  wants  to  keep  his 
canine  friend  when  Lieutenant  Tuck  leaves 
the  Navy  to  go  to  college. 

But  the  way  the  situation  shaped  up  to¬ 
day,  Lieutenant  Tuck  and  Bravo  won’t  be 
mustered  out  together.  Bravo,  it  seems,  is 
Navy  property  and  under  the  law  can’t  be 
given  away,  even  though  the  Navy  has  de¬ 
clared  him-  to  be  surplus  property. 

Bravo  and  Lieutenant  Tuck  are  now  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Construction  Battalion 
Center,  Davisville,  R.  I. 

Bids  on  the  sale  of  Bravo  and  four  other 
part-wolf  huskies  used  in  the  Antarctic  ex¬ 
ploration  trips  will  be  received  at  Davis¬ 
ville  next  Tuesday.  Among  those  express¬ 
ing  interest  is  at  least  one  manufacturer  of 
dog  food. 

The  bidding  forms  place  the  Government 
cost  for  each  of  the  5  dogs  at  $233.  All  of 
the  dogs  except  Bravo  were  purchased  from 
Mrs.  Milton  Seeley  of  Wonalancet,  N.  H. 

Bravo  really  didn’t  cost  the  Government 
anything;  he  was  a  by-product  of  canine 
social  life  in  the  Antarctic.  Nevertheless,  > 
the  specifications  include  him  in  the  list. Of  / 
$233  dogs  and  that  is  the  lowest  price  the 
Navy  wants  in  the  bids.  /  / 

Bravo — silver  gray,  alert  and  bigger  t^an 
his  relatives — has  been  featured  iiy  pic¬ 
torial  reports  of  the  National  Geographic 
magazine  on  the  Antarctic  expedition. 

The  bid  specifications  of  the  Na-Vy  include 
this  notation  on  Bravo:  “Caution — this  dog 
is  highly  spirited  ana  must  be>handled  with 
extreme  caution.”  Bravo’s  N6vy  friends  say 
this  is  slander.  / 

/ 


Memphis,  Tenn.:  Increased  quarts  1  cei 
and  half-gallons  2  cents  in  July  1957,  lusfd 
another  \  cent  per  quart  and  2  cent§/per 
half -gallon  in  August  1957. 

St.  Louis,  n^p.:  Increased  1  cent  pej/quart, 
2  cents  per  Imlf  gallon  in  July — pother  1 
cent  per  quart\nd  2  cents  per  J^Clf-gallon 
in  September  19£ 

Milwaukee,  Wis.\  Increase^1' 1  cent  per 
quart  and  1  cent  peV  half-gaKon  in  August 
1957.  \  / 

Nashville,  Tenn.:  InS^iKsed  1  cent  per 
quart  and  2  cents  per  haK-gallon  in  August 
1957. 

Louisville,  Ky.:  Decreased  2  cents  per 
quart,  4  cents  per  half-gallonNon  wholesale, 
and  1  cent  per  quart,  2  cents  peK  half-gallon 
home  delivery,  ojf  August  19,  1957 

As  you  can  safe  from  these  varioukchanges 
in  the  centra/  division  prices,  they  are  able 
to  lower  fli e/price  in  any  given  marketRUiile 
more  tl^an/egaining  this  loss  by  raising  their 
price  in  ally  or  all  other  cities  they  served 
We"  tpust  that  the  above  is  the  information 
Whichi>you  were  seeking. 

'V^#th  all  good  wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

D.  C.  Daniel. 


MILK  /RICES 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr/Rresident,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Re«(ord  a  letter  dated  March 
17,  1958,  whipfi  I  have  received  from  the 
National  Independent  Dairies  Associa¬ 
tion. 

There/being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


DOMESTIC  OIL  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  which  is 
of  deep  interest  to  broad  sections  of  our 
country. 

On  March  6  I  wrote  to  the  President 
calling  attention  to  the  very  serious  sit¬ 
uation  that  confronts  the  domestic  oil 
industry  and  vital  parts  of  our  economy 
which  depend  upon  it.  The  industry  is 
staggering  under  the  impact  of  con¬ 
tinued  heavy  imports  of  petroleum  and 
petroleum  products.  In  my  letter,  I 
suggested  that  two  steps  be  taken. 


First,  a  mandatory  reduction  by  20 
percent  of  oil  imports  under  the  author¬ 
ity  granted  to  the  President  by  Congn 
under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreemej 
Act. 

Second,  a  system  under  which  imports 
could  be  cut  back  from  month  ta-anonth 
on  a  basis  comparable  to  cutbacks  in 
the  domestic  industry  in  thdse  States 
where  prorationing  is -in  effect. 

The  President’s  reply  stated  that  man¬ 
datory  controls  have  beenfunder  “serious 
discussion  by  the  Cabinet  committee.” 
The  President  said  jt. hat  this  country 
“may  be  compelled/*)  adopt  some  such 
solution,  althouglythere  are  some  con¬ 
stitutional  and  1/gal  questions  that  may 
prevent.” 

The  Pre^idffht  then  went  on  to  say: 

However,  Loo  deeply  believe  that  universal 
acceptance ydnd  practice  by  the  industry  of 
voluntary/ quotas,  adjusted  to  the  present 
production  situation  with  such  flexibility 
as  to  meet  future  contingencies,  would  avoid 
many  clifnculties  and  would  be  the  best  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  vexing  problem — for  the  in¬ 
dustry  itself,  as  well  as  our  economy  as  a 
mole. 

Plans  are  now  being  discussed  looking  to¬ 
ward  making  these  adjustments,  and  making 
them  fully  effective. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  President’s 
prompt  response  to  my  letter  indicates 
there  will  soon  be  favorable  action  on 
this  very  serious  problem.  The  present 
trend  cannot  continue  long  without  a 
vital  domestic  industry  suffering  crip¬ 
pling  blows 

I  have  been  in  continuous  contact  with 
.the  responsible  officials  who  are  han¬ 
dling  the  oil  program.  I  have  been  urg¬ 
ing  that  they  take  steps  and  take  them 
quickly  to  bring  some  relief  to  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

I  have  expressed  the  hope  that  our 
agencies  in  their  purchases  will  recog¬ 
nize  the  difficulties  of  the  industry. 

I  have  been  urging  that  steps  be  taken 
to  make  the  quota  system  effective. 

In  Texas  alone  our  producers  have 
had  to  close  down  hundreds  of  oil  rigs, 
"he  search  for  new  petroleum  reserves 
lisi^  slowed  down  drastically.  Many  ’em¬ 
ployees  of  the  oil  industry  have  been 
laid  off  or  are  working  part  time.- 

I  ha\e  conferred  with  leaders  of  man¬ 
agement  and  labor  in  the  industry. 
They  are  agreed  that  action  must  be 
taken  quickly  ’before  the  industry  is 
swamped  in  a^ea  of  imports. 

The  impact  r\as  been  reflected  in  un¬ 
employment  figff^es ;  a  depressed  econ¬ 
omy  in  the  communities  that  center 
around  the  industry*:  and  in  the  deter¬ 
iorating  financial  portion  of  a  number 
of  our  States. 

The  need  for  action— Vompt  and  ef¬ 
fective  action — grows  morfeyurgent  every 
day.  I  hope  that  the  President’s  state¬ 
ment  is  an  indication  that  sH,ch  action 
will  not  be  long  delayed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  th^t  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  part  af  my 
remarks  the  text  of  the  letter  I  havKre- 
ceived  from  President  Eisenhower. 

There  being  no  objection,  the _ 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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March  15,  1958. 
The  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 

Untied  States  Senate , 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dear  Lyndon:  I  have  your  letter  of  March 
6th  calling\attentlon  to  the  situation  con¬ 
fronting  the  domestic  petroleum  Industry. 

That  excessive  imports  have  a  serious  ef¬ 
fect  on  nation^  security  has  been  recog¬ 
nized.  Steps  taken  by  me  to  bring 

these  imports  intoVJine  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
With  the  exception  qf  a  few  recalcitrants,  the 
established  importersvwho  were  given  quotas 
have  cooperated  willinkly  with  the  voluntary 
program.  The  quotas  tander  the  voluntary 
program  were  distribute,  however,  when 
the  domestic  demand  >vas  considerably 
higher  than  it  is  today.  \  v 

The  invocation  of  mandatory  controls  has 
beerf  under  serious  discussion  qv  the  Cabinet 
Committee.  We  may  be  compelled  to  adopt 
some  such  solution,  although  there  are  some 
constitutional  and  legal  questionSkthat  may 
prevent.  However,  I  do  deeply  befteve  that 
universal  acceptance  and  practice  \by  the 
industry  of  voluntary  quotas,  adjured  to 
the  present  production  situation  withN^uch 
flexibility  as  to  meet  future  contingencies, 
would  avoid  many  difficulties  and  would'be 
the  best  approach  to  this  vexing  problemV 
for  the  industry  itself,  as  well  as  our  econom^ 
as  a  whole. 

Plans  are  now  being  discussed  looking 
toward  making  these  adjustments,  and  mak¬ 
ing  them  fully  effective. 

I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
to  advise  you  on  the  details  of  the  Cabinet 
Committee's  discussions  and  to  keep  you 
posted  on  the  progress  being  made. 

With  warm  regard. 

Sincerely, 


Aiken 

Goldwater 

Mundt 

Allott 

Gore 

Murray 

Anderson 

Green 

Neuberger 

Barrett 

Hayden 

O’Mahoney 

Beall 

Hickenlooper 

Fastore 

Bible 

Hill 

Payne 

Brlcker 

Hoblitzell 

Potter 

Bridges 

Holland 

Proxmlre 

Bush 

Hruska 

Purtell 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Revercomb 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Robertson 

Carlson 

Johnson.  Tex. 

Russell 

Carroll 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Saltonstall 

Case.  N.  J. 

Kerr 

Schoeppel 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Knowland 

Scott 

Church 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Clark 

Langer 

Smith,  Maine 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Cotton 

Long 

Sparkman 

Curtis 

Magnuson 

Stennis 

Dlrksen 

Malone 

Symington 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Martin.  Iowa 

Thye 

Eastland 

Martin.  Pa. 

Watkins 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Williams 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Frear 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

Morton 

Young 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  thi 

the  Senator 

from  New 

Mexico  LM 
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EXTENSION  OP  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  renew  my  request  that  there  be 
a  quorum  call,  the  time  for  the  quorum 
call  to  be  charged  to  neither  side;  and 
that  upon  the  obtaining  of  a  quorum,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


ChavezI,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings!,  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  rMr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy  1,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse),  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
IMr.  Flanders]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  IMr. 
Ives  and  Mr.  Javits]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Morton  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the-  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont  [Mr.  Aiken],  to  strike  out  section 
5,  as  amended  by  the  Humphrey  amend¬ 
ment.  ' 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered ;  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Hennings],  the  Senator  from  Washing¬ 
ton  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
madge]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
froih  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr,  Tal- 
madge]  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ten¬ 
nessee  [Mr.  Kefauver]  has  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  But¬ 
ler].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefauver] 
would  vote  “nay”  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  would  vote 
“yea.” 

Also,,  on  this  vote  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  has  a  pair  with  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse]  would  vote  “nay” 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben¬ 
nett]  would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is  ab¬ 
sent  because  of  a  death  in  His  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland'  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Flanders]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives  and  Mr.  Javits]  are  detained  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Bennett]  is  paired  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse].  If  pres¬ 
ent  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
would  vote  “yea”  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  “nay.” 


On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Butler]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kefau¬ 
ver].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  would  vote  “yea”  and 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  would  vote 
“nay.” 

Also,  on  this  vote  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Jav¬ 
its].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Vermont  would  vote  “yea” 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  would 
vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  44, 


nays  39,  as  follows: 

Aiken 

YEAS— 44 

Cotton 

Martin,  Pa. 

Allott 

Curtis  ' 

Morton 

Anderson 

Dirksen 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Dworshak 

Payne 

Beall 

Eastland 

Potter 

Bible 

Goldwater 

Purtell 

Brlcker 

Hickenlooper 

Revercomb 

Bridges 

Hoblitzell 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Hruska 

Schoeppel 

Capehart 

Jenner 

Smith,  Maine 

Carlson 

Knowland 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kuchel 

Thye 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Lausche 

Watkins 

Church 

Malone 

Williams 

Cooper 

Martin,  Iowa 

Byrd 

NAYS— 39 
Humphrey 

O’Mahoney 

Carroll 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Pastore 

Clark 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Proxmlre 

Douglas 

Kerr 

,  Robertson 

Ellender 

Langer 

Russell 

Ervin 

Long 

Scott 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Smathers 

Fulbright 

Mansfield 

Sparkman 

Gore 

McClellan 

Stennis 

Green 

McNamara 

Symington 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Thurmond 

Hill 

Murray 

Yarborough 

Holland 

Neuberger 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 

■13 

Bennett 

Ives 

Morse 

Butler 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Chavez 

Javits 

Wiley 

Flanders 

Kefauver 

Hennings 

Kennedy 

So  Mr.  Aiken’s  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  California  to  lay 
on  the  table  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  for  further  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  desire  to  call  up  my  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  call  up 
a  privileged  matter? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 


REINVESTMENT  BY  AIR  CARRIERS 
OF  GAINS  DERIVED  FROM  THE 
SALE  OR  OTfflCR  DISPOSITION  OF 
FLIGHT  EQUIPMENT — CONFER¬ 

ENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MONRONEY. 
submit  a  report  of  tri^ 
conference  on  the  disagJ 
the  two  Houses  on  the 


’.  President,  I 
committee  of 
^eing  votes  of 
aendment  cl 
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the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  5822)  to 
amend  section  406  (b)  of  the  Civil  Aero¬ 
nautics  Act  of  1938  with  respect  to  the 
reinvestment  by  air  carriers  of  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  certain  operating  property  and  equip¬ 
ment.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDINgVfFTCER-  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  foi^  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk  react\the  report,  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conferencfe.,  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hoit^es  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  hill  (H.  R. 
5822)  to  amend  section  406  (b)  of\he  Civil 
Aeronautics  Act  of  1938  with  respec\to  the 
reinvestment  by  air  carriers  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  or  other  disposition  of  cetdain 
operating  property  and  equipment,  haVmg 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  haVe 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  t8 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “That  section  406  (b)  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  hereby  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  ‘In  determining  the  need  of  an  air  car¬ 
rier  for  compensation  for  the  transportation 
of  mail,  and  such  carrier’s  “other  revenue’’ 
for  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the  Board 
shall  not  take  into  account — 

“  ‘(1)  gains  derived  from  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  of  flight  equipment  if  (A)  the 
carrier  notifies  the  Board  in  writing  that  it 
has  invested  or  intends  to  reinvest  the  gains 
(less  applicable  expenses  and  taxes)  derived 
from  such  sale  or  other  disposition  in  flight 
equipment,  and  (B)  submits  evidence  in 
the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Board  that  an 
amount  equal  to  such  gains  (less  applicable 
expenses  and  taxes)  has  been  expended  for 
purchase  of  flight  equipment  or  has  been 
deposited  in  a  special  reequipment  fund,  or 

“‘(2)  losses  sustained  from  the  sale  or 
other  disposition  of  flight  equipment. 

Any  amounts  so  deposited  in  a  reequipmei 
fund  as  above  provided  shall  be  used  solely 
for  investment  in  flight  equipment  either 
through  payments  on  account  of  th^'  pur¬ 
chase  price  or  construction  of  flighf'equip- 
ment  or  in  retirement  of  debt  contacted  for 
the  purchase  or  construction  of  flight  equip¬ 
ment,  and  unless  so  reinvestecL/within  such 
reasonable  time  as  the  Board.fnay  prescribe, 
the  carrier  shall  not  have  the  benefit  of  this 
paragraph.  Amounts  so  deposited  in  the  re¬ 
equipment  fund  shall  not  be  included  as 
part  of  the  carrier’s  used  and  useful  invest¬ 
ment  for  purposes  ofr  section  406  until  ex¬ 
pended  as  provide^  above :  Provided,  That 
the  flight  equipment  in  which  said  gains  may 
be  invested  shaJI  not  include  equipment  de¬ 
livered  to  the/farrier  prior  to  April  6,  1956.’ 

'  Sec.  2.  TJre  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
on  406  (b)  shall  be  effective  as  to 
gains  or  losses  realized  on  and 
ril  6,  1956,  with  respect  to  the  sale 
disposition  of  flight  equipment ' 
whp€her  or  not  the  Board  shall  bave  entered 
a^mnal  order  taking  account  thereof  in  de- 
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terminlng  all  other  revenue  of  the  air  car¬ 
rier.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Mike  Monroney, 

G.  A.  Smathers, 

Alan  Bible, 

Andrew  F.  Schoeppel, 
Frederick  Payne, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Oren  Harris, 

Kenneth  A.  Roberts, 
Walter  Rogers, 

Samuel  N.  Friedel, 

Chas.  A.  Wolverton, 

Jos.  P.  O’Hara, 

Robert  Hale, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  this 
represents  a  unanimous  agreement  of  the 
.  conferees  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House 
jn  the  capital  gains  waiver  for  feeder 
[lines  and  other  airlines  on  subsidy, 
bill  is  identical  with  the  bill  pass^ 
by  the  Senate  except  with  a  rearrange- 
mentNto  make  more  definitely  certain 
that  tHp  Williams  amendment /is  ex¬ 
pressed  hi  clear  and  certain  teyms. 

There  i\no  objection  fronVeither  the 
minority  orSmajority  side. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  ti>4t  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  beVgreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  ^OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  ag\eip!g  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  wax  agreed  to. 


APPOINrpMENT  TO  ’JOINT  ECO¬ 
NOMIC  COMMITTEE 

The  PlfasiDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mor¬ 
ton  iiy'the  chair).  The  Chirkr  has  been 
requested  to  announce  the  appointment 
Vice  President  of  the  Senator  from 
rest  Virginia  [Mr.  Hoblitzell\  as  a 
''member  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee,  vice  the  Senator  from  Arizona  l^Ir. 
Goldwater],  resigned. 

NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  3502,  TO 
AMEND  THE  FEDERAL  AIRPORT 
ACT  IN  ORDER  TO  EXTEND  THE 
TIME  FOR  MAKING  GRANTS  UN¬ 
DER  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  SUCH 
ACT,  AND  FOR  OTHER  PURPOSES— 
AND  ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
desire  to  announce  at  this  time  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  Aviation  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com¬ 
merce  will  begin  hearings  April  14  on 
S.  3502,  a  bill  relating  to  the  Federal 
Airport  Act,  which  will  extend  the  pres¬ 
ent  act  4  additional  years.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  such  action  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  session,  so  that  plans  may  be  made 
by  the  local  communities  to  vote  the 


bonds  necessary,  to  design  their  airports, 
and  to  have  their  programs  ready  aftejj 
1959. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  bill  £lso 
carries  provision  for  $75  million. Addi¬ 
tional  funds  for  matching  local  funds  to 
speed  up  construction  of  airpoyts,  to  get 
ready  for  the  jet  air  age,  andyriso  to  help 
relieve  the  unemployment  ,4’hich  exists 
in  so  many  scattered  areps  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  This  will  be  an  Effective  way  to 
combat  the  recession, 

I  invite  any  Senators  who  have  knowl¬ 
edge  of  witnesses  >who  would  like  to  be 
heard  to  notify  the  Committee  on  Inter¬ 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  so  that 
such  witnesses  may  testify. 

Mr.  SMATHERS  rose. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Floric 

le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Cja&ir  wishes  to  announce  that  the  mat- 
;r  under  consideration  is  not  a  priv¬ 
ileged  matter.  The  time  has  been 
allocated  under  a  unanimous -consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  may  be  permit¬ 
ted  not  to  exceed  3  minutes,  and  that 
the  time  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  coauthors,  along  with  myself,  of  the 
Federal  Aid  to  Airports  Act  which  has  so 
stimulated  airport  construction,  on  a  50- 
50  Federal-State  basis. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  I  may  join  with  the  able  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Oklahoma  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
son]  in  sponsorship  of  the  new  Federal 
Airport  Act,  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
^objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
rom  Florida?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

EXTENSION  OF  AGRICULTURAL 

TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and  amend 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
identified  as  “3-17-58-C,”  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 
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The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the 
bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
?  provision  of  law.  all  foreign  currencies  re¬ 
ceived  in  payment  for  commodities  sold 
under  the  authority  of  title  I  of. the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954.  as  amended,  shall  be  placed  In  a 
'  special  fund  In  the  Treasury,  which  shall  be 
|  designated  as  the  Foreign  Currencies  Fund. 
Upon  receipt  of  any  such  payment,  the  dollar 
equivalent  thereof  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  reimbursement  for  the  agricultural 
commodities  sold  under  such  title.  Payment 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 

-  this  section  shall  be  in  lieu  of  reimburse¬ 
ment  by  the  agencies  using  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  as  provided  in  section  105  of  such  act, 
and  payments  required  by  such  section  to  be 
made  by  such  agencies  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  made  instead  to 
the  Treasury. 

(b)  All  disbursements  authorized  to  be 
made  of  foreign  currencies  received  for  com¬ 
modities  sold  under  the  provisions  of  such 
title  shall  hereafter  be  made  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  in  appropria¬ 
tion  acts. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  not  later  than  Janu¬ 
ary  31  of  each  year  all  payments  to  and 
disbursements  from  the  Foreign  Currencies 
Fund  in  the  12  months  ending  December  31 
prior  thereto. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  will  be  allotted  15  min¬ 
utes  and  the  majority  leader  will  be  al- 

-  lotted  15  minutes. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  yield  myself  7  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  7  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  there  are  two  reasons  why  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted.  The 
first  reason  is  that  Congress  should  con- 
i  trol  the  spending  of  money.  Last  year 
over  a  billion  dollars  was  spent  by  the 
executive  agencies  in  the  form  of  for- 
,  eign  currencies  without  review  of  such 
appropriations  by  the  Congress. 

The  second  reason  for  the  adoption  of* 
the  amendment  is  that  the  programs  for 
which  the  money  is  spent  should  bear 
the  burden  of  carrying  the  appropria¬ 
tions,  and  the  amounts  should  not  be 
charged  as  the  cost  of  a  farm  support 
program,  which  is  charged  to  the 
fanners. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  report  to  the  Congress  dated  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1958.  On  page  8  of  that  re¬ 
port  the  President  deals  with  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  foreign  currencies.  Ahead 
of  a  table  he  states : 

Tbe  responsibility  for  administering  the 
expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  is  assigned 
by  Executive  Order  to  various  agencies,  as 
.  follows: 

There  follows  on  page  9  a  list  of  the 
executive  agencies  to  whom  authority 
has  been  given  by  an  executive  order  to 
spend  the  vast  amount  of  money  devel¬ 


oped  by  the  sale  of  such  surplus  com¬ 
modities. 

On  page  12  of  the  President’s  report  to 
the  Congress  there  is  a  list  of  the  so- 
called  planned  uses  of  foreign  currency 
under  agreements  signed  during  the  6 
months  from  July  to  December  1957. 
They  total  over  $205  million.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  President’s  report, 
there  are  some  tables  which  show  the 
planned  uses  of  foreign  currencies  for 
the  full  fiscal  year  1957,  by  countries 
and  by  objects.  They  total  $1,046  mil¬ 
lion. 

It  is  clear  from  the  tables,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  that  $1!4  billion  is  being  spent  in 
a  period  of  18  months  by  executive  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  Government  without  direct 
appropriation  by  the  Congress.  These 
amounts  are  the  dollar  equivalent 
values.  They  are  spent  by  such  agen¬ 
cies  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization,  the 
ICA,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  the  United  States  In¬ 
formation  Agency — and,  under  one  cate¬ 
gory,  “any  agency”  may  spend  them. 
That  is  all  done  under  an  Executive  or¬ 
der,  without  any  specific  review  or  ap¬ 
propriation  by  the  Congress. 

The  amendment  which  I  propose  pro¬ 
vides  that  foreign  currencies  received 
from  the  sale  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  should,  first  of  all,  be  credited  to 
the  advances  which  have  been  made  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  so 
that  the  accounts,  so  to  speak,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  surplus  commodities  would 
be  discharged.  The  farmer  would  no 
longer  be  charged  with  the  moneys  in¬ 
volved  here,  after  the  payment  had  been 
received. 

The  second  point  is  that  when  the 
money  had  been  received,  and  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  accounts  had 
been  squared  up,  the  money  would  rest 
in  a  foreign  currency  fund  within  the 
Treasury,  from  which  it  would  be  dis¬ 
bursed  in  specified  amounts  by  appro¬ 
priation  bills  to  be  acted  upon  by  the 
Congress. 

The  program  of  sellifig  surplus  com¬ 
modities  for  foreign  currencies  is  one 
which  I  have  supported  from  the  begin¬ 
ning.  In  fact,  as  I  stated  yesterday,  I 
suggested  the  idea  of  selling  surplus 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies. 
However,  the  manner  in  which  the 
money  has  been  handled  has  been  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  “easy  come,  easy  go.”  The  mak¬ 
ings  of  a  first-class  scandal  exists  in 
this  method  of  handling  foreign  cur¬ 
rency. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  ? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Referring  to  page  2 
of  the  amendment,  under  subparagraph 
(b) ,  there  is  this  language: 

All  disbursements  authorized  to  be  made 
of  foreign  currencies  received  for  commod¬ 
ities  sold  under  the  provisions  of  such  title 
shall  hereafter  be  made  only  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  in  appropri¬ 
ation  acts. 

Does  that  mean  that  no  expenditures 
could  be  made  except  those  which  were 
specified  in  appropriation  acts? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think 
it  does.  The  Constitution  provides  that 


no  money  shall  be  disbursed  from  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  except  in 
pursuance  of  an  appropriate  act  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  language,  then, 
would  cover  all  types  of  expenditures 
made  of  foreign  currency? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It 
would  cover  all  types  of  expenditures 
from  the  foreign  currency  fund  estab¬ 
lished  by  this  amendment.  Of  course, 
there  are  some  foreign  currencies  which 
are  received  as  counterpart  funds  under 
the  foreign  aid  program.  Personally, 
I  think  those  funds  should  also  be  han¬ 
dled  in  this  way,  but  I  thought,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  pinciplq,  if 
we  could  do  it  in  connection  with  the 
foreign  currencies  received  from  the  sale 
of  surplus  commodities,  when  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Security  Act  is  considered  a  simi¬ 
lar  amendment  might  be  offered  at  that 
time  to  deal  with  those  funds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Are  many  of  the  for¬ 
eign  currencies  which  we  receive  under 
title  I  used  by  representatives  of  the  leg¬ 
islative  branch  in  their  trips  around  the 
world? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  pre¬ 
sume  they  might  be?  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  understand  that  foreign  currencies 
received  by  the  United  States  have  been 
used  by  committees  and  committee 
members  in  their  trips  abroad.  I  think 
probably  most  of  such  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  are  those  which  were  created  by 
the  so-called  counterpart  payments  by 
nations  receiving  foreign  aid.  In  any 
event,  I  think  such  funds  should  receive 
the  same  treatment.  They  should  be 
placed  in  the  Treasury  and  appropriated 
in  particular  amounts  for  purposes  to 
which  Congress  gives  specific  approval. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  in  accord  with 
the  statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator.  The  answer,  then,  would  be 
that  it  might  be  that  such  currencies  are 
used  by  members  of  the  legislative 
branch  in  their  trips. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  They 
might  or  might  not  be  such  currencies. 
I  see  no  reason  why  such  currencies 
could  not  be  used  for  committee  trips. 
However,  I  did  not  see  in  any  part  of  the 
President’s  report  the  report  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  which  assigned  any  of 
them  to  the  legislative  branch.  I  refer 
to  the  particular  currencies  which  come 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  commodities. 
However,  it  is  true  that  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  are  used.  I  believe  that  those 
which  have  been  used  for  committees 
have  been  those  derived  from  counter¬ 
part  funds  under  the  Mutual  Security 
Act. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  respect  to  the 
$1  billion  equivalent  of  foreign  currency 
•which  has  been  used,  is  a  part  of  such 
funds  included  in  the  investments  which 
are  being  made  and  financed  on  a  loan 
basis? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Some  of 
them  are  financed  on  a  loan  basis.  In 
fact,  I  think  the  largest  single  item  is 
a  loan  to  Brazil.  I  am  not  saying  that 
that  is  not  a  good  loan;  but  I  believe 
that  funds  which  the  United  States  ac¬ 
quires,  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
$1  billion  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
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30,  1957,  should  be  the  subject  of  specific 
authorization  and  appropriation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  When  I  interrupted, 
the  Senator  was  saying  something  about 
a  scandalous  situation. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  said 
that  there  exist  in  the  method  of  han¬ 
dling  the  funds  the  markings  of  a 
scandal.  When  the  whole  story  is  told 
as  to  the  liberality  with  which  these 
funds  are  disbursed,  I  feel  that  items 
will  be  disclosed  of  which  the  Congress 
and  the  country  will  not  be  proud. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

I  fear  that  if  the  pending  amendment 
is  adopted,  it  will  kill  the  bill.  Under 
the  bill  which  we  are  now  discussing, 
there  would  be  no  change  in  the  method 
by  which  these  transactions  have  been 
handled  in  the  past.  That  procedure  is 
generally  as  follows:  Agreements  are 
made  between  us  and  purchasing  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  not  a  question  of  selling  so 
many  bushels  of  wheat  for  so  much 
money.  Agreements  must  be  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  the 
purchasing  countries.  In  such  agree¬ 
ments,  a  determination  is  made  as  to 
how  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale 
of  agricultural  commodities  involved  are 
to  be  used. 

The  law  provides  several  ways  in  which 
that  money  can  be  spent.  These  are: 

First,  to  help  develop  new  markets  for 
United  States  agricultural  commodities 
on  a  mutually  beneficial  basis. 

If  an  agreement  is  entered  into  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Japan,  let 
us  say,  our  Government  and  Japan  must 
determine  how  much  of  the  sale  price  of 
the  wheat  will  be  used  to  help  develop 
new  markets  for  the  United  States. 

Second,  the  moneys  may  be  used  to 
purchase  or  contract  to  purchase  stra¬ 
tegic  and  critical  materials  within  the 
applicable  terms  of  the  Strategic  .and 
Critical  Materials  Act.  That  is  another 
way  in  which  the  proceeds  obtained 
from  the  sale  of  these  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties,  may  be  used. 

Third,  they  may  be  used  to  procure 
military  equipment,  materials,  facilities, 
and  services  for  the  common  defense. 
The  purposes  for  which  the  proceeds  will 
be  used  must  be  determined  while  the 
agreement  to  sell  the  commodities  is  be¬ 
ing  negotiated. 

Now,  if  we  provide  that  the  Congress 
must  appropriate  funds  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  any  of  these  sales,  another  con¬ 
dition  is  imposed  upon  the  sales  agree¬ 
ment.  Congress  might,  or  might  not,  ap¬ 
propriate  funds  for  the  agreed  purposes 
of  the  agreement.  I  doubt  seriously  if 
many  countries  would  contract  to  pur¬ 
chase  surplus  commodities  under  Public 
Law  480  if  they  were  compelled  to  subject 
these  agreements  to  a  further  review  by 
Congress,  of  course,  it  would  naturally 
follow  that  fewer  surplus  commodities 
would  be  disposed. 

As  pointed  out  day  before  yesterday 
when  the  bill  was  before  us,  we  have 
programed  through  February  1, 1958,  $2,- 
531,000,000  worth  of  commodities  under 
Public  Law  480.  Of  that  huge  sum,  $43.2 


million  will  be  used  for  agricultural  mar¬ 
ket  development. 

For  the  supplemental  stockpile,  $2 
million  has  been  programed.  Com¬ 
mon  defense,  $290.5  million.  Purchase 
of  goods  from  other  countries,  $42.9  mil¬ 
lion.  Grants  for  economic  aid  through 
ICA,  $61.5  million.  Loans  to  private 
enterprise,  which  is  provided  for  in  the 
law,  $44.7  million.  Payment  of  United 
States  obligations,  $656.6  million.  Loans 
to  foreign  governments,  $1,349,000,000. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  many  of  these 
sales  would  not  have  been  made  except 
for  the  fact  that  in  the  agreements  we 
designate  the  uses  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sales  to  the  countries.  Therefore  under 
the  amendment  proposed  by  my  good 
friend  from  South  Dakota  we  could  not 
enter  into  any  of  these  agreements  and 
comply  with  them.  Not  all  countries 
would  be  willing  to  purchase  the  com¬ 
modities  unless  they  knew  in  advance 
where  and  how  the  funds  would  be  used 
and  whether  they  would  be  used  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  agreements  and  in  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  which 
I  have  just  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  myself  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  the 
Senator  saying  that  we  could  not  make 
the  sales  unless  the  country  gets  the  as¬ 
surance  in  advance  that  the  money  will 
be  given  back  to  it,  and  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  is  made  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is 
partly  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Is  that 
the  way  it  works? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Generally  speaking 
the  Senator  is  right. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  That  is 
a  pretty  weak  sale. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  may  be  a  pretty 
weak  sale,  but  that  is  the  way  it  has 
been  operating ;  that  is  the  way  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  administered  ever  since 
its  inception.  I  have  frequently  com¬ 
plained  about  the  proportion  of  funds 
loaned  back  to  purchasing  countries  for 
economic  development,  but  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  takes  the  position 
that  very  few  sales  will  be  consummated 
unless  the  present  procedure  is  followed. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  a 
poorly  disguised  giveaway. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  not  very  well 
disguised  at  times,  but  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  believe  it  or  not,  has 
quite  a  task  on  its  hands  to  dispose  of 
some  of  these  goods,  and  the  countries 
that  purchase  the  goods  want  to  know 
in  advance  how  their  currencies  will  be 
used.  If  the  matter  is  tied  up  as  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  suggests, 
and  the  proceeds  of  a  sale  are  put  into 
a  Treasury  common  fund,  as  the  Sena¬ 
tor  wishes  to  have  done,  and  Congress 
is  directed  thereafter  to  appropriate  the 
money,  I  am  sure  that  that  will  run 
contrary  to  the  agreements  that  will 
be  made  between  the  purchasers  of  the 
surplus  commodities  and  our  Govern¬ 
ment. 


Now,  I  have  said  many  times  that  the 
foreign  aid  planners  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  “double  dip”  so  to  speak;  I 
do  not  think  they  should  have  carte 
blanche  under  Public  Law  480  and  the 
mutual  security  program  too.  However, 
we -must  dispose  of  our  farm  surpluses. 
Therefore,  I  have  on  several  occasions 
sought  to  reduce  the  mutual  security 
program  to  the  extent  countries  allo¬ 
cated  foreign  aid  have  received  benefits 
under  Public  Law  480.  I  think  that  ap¬ 
proach  is  reasonable  and  proper.  I  do 
not  want  to  do  any  thing  which  will 
hamper  the  disposal  of  surpluses  under 
Public  Law  480.  That  is  why  I  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  oppose  the  Senator’s  amend¬ 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  do  I  have 
remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  7  min¬ 
utes  remaining. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes.  No  one  has  been  a 
more  diligent  student  of  the  programs 
under  which  we  spread  money  around 
the  world  than  has  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana.  I  regret  that 
he  is  put  in  the  position  of  having  to 
defend  what  is  done  under  the  law,  be¬ 
cause  no  congressional  review  is  pro¬ 
vided  or  afforded  as  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  foreign  currencies  under  the 
present  law. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  con¬ 
tended,  and  I  think  quite  properly,  that 
we  ought  to  very  carefully  study  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  funds  under  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Now  he  is  put  in  the  position, 
unfortunately — and  I  am  sine  it  is  not 
of  his  own  choosing — of  saying  that  we 
cannot  sell  farm  commodities  unless  we 
tell  the  countries  involved,  and  tell  them 
in  advance,  that  we  will  give  the  money 
back  to  them  on  their  own  terms.  That 
is  not  the  way  the  funds  ought  to  be  dis¬ 
bursed.  These  funds  are  assets  of  the 
United  States.  Although  they  are  con¬ 
verted  into  foreign  currencies,  they  are 
of  value,  and  represent  over  $2Y2  billion, 
under  the  figures  submitted  by  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana. 

My  amendment  would  not  kill  the  pro¬ 
gram.  We  could  provide  a  ceiling  for 
all  the  purposes  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute.  We  could 
provide  a  ceiling  for  each  of  the  cate¬ 
gories  and  say  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  “You  negotiate  within  these  ceil¬ 
ing  limitations,  but  give  Congress  the 
right  to  review  the  expenditures  of  these 
foreign  currencies.” 

,  That  is  the  intent  and  purpose  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  amendment. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug¬ 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
will  have  to  be  yielded  for  the  purpose 
of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  First,  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  no  one  wishes  to  quarrel  with  the 
theory  being  advanced  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  Unfortunately,  we 
must  make  up  our  minds  whether  we  are 
interested  in  disposing  of  the  surplus 
food  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  owns,  or  whether  we  wish  to 
have  what  the  Senator  advocates.  I  say 
that  because  the  countries  in  which  we 
sell  the  surplus  commodities  in  exchange 
for  their  currencies  are  not  going  to 
make  a  contract  with  us  unless  they 
know  what  we  will  do  with  their  cur¬ 
rencies.  In  fact,  they  could  not  do  it 
even  if  they  wanted  to.  Therefore,  if  we 
tie  the  Department’s  hands  in  disposing 
of  the  surplus  foods,  they  will  not  be 
disposed  of. 

I  should  like  to  do  it  the  way  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  suggests,  but 
it  will  not  work  that  way.  Therefore,  I 
say  Senators  must  make  up  their  minds 
whether  they  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  or  wish  not  to  get  rid 
of  them.  If  we  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  this  respect,  we 
will  not  get  rid  of  them,  although  it 
sounds  like  a  reasonable  solution.  How¬ 
ever,  we  will  not  get  rid  of  the  surplus 
commodities  in  that  way. 

I  went  into  this  subject  very  carefully 
this  morning,  at  a  hearing  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
a  witness  who  had  all  the  figures  as  to 
what  has  happened  to  the  currencies  un¬ 
der  this  program,  and  we  went  into  the 
whole  program.  That  Is  why  I  am  so 
familiar  with  the  operation  of  it.  Even 
if  a  country  were  in  favor  of  our  desig¬ 
nating  what  we  would  do  with  its  cur¬ 
rency,  the  country’s  financial  situation 
would  be  such  that  it  could  not  make 
that  kind  of  arrangement,  because  it 
would  throw  that  country  completely  out 
of  financial  balance.  The  countries  are 
forced  to  do  it  in  the  way  it  has  been 
done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ken¬ 
tucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  the  impression  to  be  left  tjiat 
there  is  not  a  degree  of  congressional 
control  over  the  local  funds  which  are 
generated  under  the  Public  Law  480 
program.  The  administration  follows  a 
pattern  which  Congress  has  written  into 
the  law.  It  requires  that  certain  things 
be  done,  within  administrative  discre¬ 
tion,  with  these  funds.  Guidelines  are 
set  in  the  law.  They  were  pointed  out 
by  the  able  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

I  agree  thoroughly  with  what  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  trying  to 
do  and  with  what  he  is  trying  to  accom¬ 
plish.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  that  we  should  have  some  control 
over  the  counterpart  funds  that  are  gen¬ 
erated  and  which  are  used  by  congres¬ 
sional  committees  and  Members  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

However,  Public  Law  489  works  in  this 
way;  Our  people  go  to  a  foreign  gov¬ 


ernment  and  negotiate  for  an  agreement 
which  will  develop  something  that  will 
not  only  remove  the  surplus  commodities 
that  we  have  on  hand,  but  will  provide 
that  the  funds  that  are  generated 
through  the  sale  of  the  commodities  will 
be  used  to  the  best  interests  of  both 
countries,  and  will  serve  our  national 
security  or  the  best  interests  of  future 
agricultural  exports,  or,  as  in  the  pend¬ 
ing  bill,  provide  educational  exchange 
benefits,  and  so  forth. 

No  negotiator  can  go  to  a  country  and 
negotiate  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
surpluses  on  the  basis  of  this  contin¬ 
gency:  “Yes,' this  is  the  way  we  will  do 
it,  but  I  have  to  go  back  and  get  an  ap¬ 
propriation  bill,  which  will  have  to  go 
through  the  House  committee  and  be 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  then  go  to  the  Senate  and  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  Senate  committee,  and  then 
go  through  the  Senate,  and  then  into 
conference;  and,  subject  to  what  is  de¬ 
veloped  a  year  hence  or  2  years  hence 
in  the  appropriation  procedure  which  we 
^have  under  our  constitutional  system,  I 
'  will  sell  you  this  wheat.” 

If  that  were  to  happen,  the  weevils 
would  get  the  wheat.  It  is  impracticable 
to  work  out  the  program  in  that  way. 
Neither  do  I  wish  the  impression  to  be 
left  that  the  local  funds  are  given  to  the 
country  which  receives  the  merchan¬ 
dise. 

Loans  are  made.  But  some  of  the  cur¬ 
rencies  have  great  value  and  a  great 
degree  of  convertibility.  The  currency 
can  be  used  to  build  airports  at  our  for¬ 
eign  bases. 

So  far  as  correcting  those  two  im¬ 
pressions  is  concerned,  I  agree  with  the 
objectives  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  I  think  there  should  be  a  tight¬ 
ening  up  of  the  congressional  review 
of  the  uses  of  trie  funds,  but  we  cannot 
do  it,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
so  ably  pointed  out,  through  the  normal 
procedures  which  have  been  set  up  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  a  quorum  call,  the  time  for 
the  quorum  call  to  be  charged  to  neither 
side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none.  Tlie 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  may  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  yield  myself  2  minutes.  I  hope 
all  Senators  will  find  time  to  read  the 
report  of  the  President,  so  as  to  help 
them  to  get  the  full  import  of  what  the 
President  said : 

The  responsibility  of  administering  the 
expenditure  of  foreign  currencies  is  assigned 
by  executive  order  to  various  agencies,  as 
follows. 


Mr.  President,  that  responsibility  car¬ 
ries  with  it  the  spending  of  $2.5  billion 
of  foreign  currencies,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  totals  that  have  been 
involved  and  the  figures  presented  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

In  no  other  field  of  government  do 
we,  by  executive  order,  turn  over  to 
executive  agencies  the  expenditure  of 
$2.5  billion  and  the  additional  billion 
or  more  which  will  be  created  by  the 
proposed  legislation  being  considered. 
That  is  one  reason  for  adopting  the 
amendment. 

The  other  reason  is  that  when  these 
funds  are  placed  in  the  Treasury  in  a 
special  fund  to  be  known  as  a  local  cur¬ 
rencies  fund,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  then  will  be  paid  off,  so  far  as 
the  farmer  is  concerned;  and  no  longer 
will  the  farm  program  be  charged  with 
carrying  on  a  number  of  loan  and  ex¬ 
penditure  programs  which  are  not  really 
being  reviewed  in  detail  by  anyone.  At 
least,  no  one  in  Congress  has  been  re¬ 
viewing  them  in  detail. 

Those  are  the  reasons  why  the  amend¬ 
ment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  as  my 
good  friend  from  South  Dakota  stated  a 
while  ago,  in  view  of  my  continued  op¬ 
position  to  foreign  aid  it  may  at  first 
seem  peculiar  that  I  should  defend  a 
method  which  Congress  itself  has  estab¬ 
lished  for,  in  effect,  extending  a  kind  of 
foreign  aid.  I  have  explained  my  rea¬ 
sons  for  opposing  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment,  in  this  regard.  I  am  certain  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  voted  for  the  Surplus  Disposal 
Act  as  it  now  is.  He  voted  for  the  var¬ 
ious  provisions  which  make  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  education,  the  common  defense, 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
State  Department,  and  to  build  airfields 
abroad. 

I  am  quite  certain  that  if  the  sales  of 
the  surpluses  were  not  made  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  act,  very  few 
sales  would  be  made. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Was  this  amend¬ 
ment  considered  by  the  committee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  considered 
some  time  ago,  but  the  committee  re¬ 
jected  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  fact  is  that  if 
it  were  adopted,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
any  deals  would  be  made  under  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
X*0Ct 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  only  reason 
why  there  is  any  willingness  to  make 
agreements  to  pay  in  foreign  currency 
is  so  that  the  countries  can  take  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  proceeds,  in  accordance  with 
the  agreements  which  are  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  the  funds  were 
required  to  be  appropriated,  it  is  possible 
that  many  of  the  agreements  between 
our  country  and  the  other  countries  to 
purchase  surplus  farm  commodities 
would  be  upset. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  no  further 
agreement  could  be  made. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Exactly. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Are  not  the  surplus 
commodities  in  the  hands  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  assets  of  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  there  any  more 
reason  for  trying  to  control  definitely 
and  by  specifics  the  expenditure  of  the 
foreign  funds  we  get  in  return  for  them, 
than  there  would  be  for  trying  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  advance  how  many  bushels  of 
wheat  or  how  many  bushels  of  corn  or 
how  many  bales  of  cotton  or  how  many 
units  of  any  other  commodity  should  be 
used  under  this  program  with  each  of 
the  specific  nations  with  which  we  deal? 
Is  it  not  just  as  necessary  to  allow  dis¬ 
cretion  in  this  field  as  it  was  to  give  dis¬ 
cretion  to  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  work  out  mutually  acceptable 
agreements  with  such  friendly  nations, 
in  regard  to  certain  volumes  of  this  huge 
mass  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
which  are  assets  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  just  pointed 
out,  and  as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  has  also 
pointed  out,  very  few  sales  would  be 
made  if  the  pending  amendment  were 
enacted  into  law,  because  these  countries 
desire  to  know  in  advance  how  the  funds 
will  be  used  after  they  get  into  our  pos¬ 
session. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield  again 
to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Loui¬ 
siana  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
1  minute  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  now 
I  yield  again  to  the  Senator  from  Flor¬ 
ida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Then  is  it  not  true  that  the  Congress 
has  done  in  the  one  case  what  it  did  in 
the  other,  namely,  laid  down  general 
guidelines  and  then  authorized  the 
agency  to  proceed  thereunder? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  if  there  would  be  no  chance  to 
proceed  with  the  program  unless  the 
other  countries  knew  in  advance  on  what 
terms  and  conditions  the  money  would 
be  used,  that  would  mean  that  we  could 
proceed  only  with  their  permission. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner] 
the  remainder  of  the  time  under  my 
control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
just  been  stated,  this  arrangement  would 
not  be  an  exchange  at  all.  Instead,  the 
so-called  put  and  take  would  result  in 
our  doing  the  putting  and  their  doing 
the  taking. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  little  wearied  by 
all  the  talk  about  what  the  United 
States  has  to  do  for  these  countries.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Secretary  Benson,  him¬ 
self,  has  said  the  law  should  be  extended 
for  only  1  year  at  a  time. 


Certainly,  American  agriculture  would 
not  be  helped  by  means  of  this  proposal, 
if  it  were  put  into  effect,  because  every 
time  the  surplus  is  reduced,  the  parity 
price  is  encouraged  to  rise,  and  in  that 
way  a  new  surplus  is  developed. 

This  program  is  really  destroying  the 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  the 
countries  friendly  to  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  talk  of  “trade 
follows  aid”  is  silly,  for  the  truth  is  that 
foreign  aid  has  not  helped  American 
trade  anywhere  on  earth. 

United  States  trade  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  at  large  can  be  divided  roughly 
into  four  equal  areas,  in  terms  of  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  trade:  Canada,  Latin  America, 
Western  Europe,  and  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

By  this  means,  we  would  injure  tre¬ 
mendously  our  friend  and  good  neighbor, 
Canada.  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  because  wheat  is  Canada’s  greatest 
export. 

Do  Senators  realize  that  our  trade 
with  Canada  is  worth  all  the  trade  we 
have  with  10  Latin  American  countries? 
Yet  we  give  no  aid  to  Canada,  and  we 
give  very  little  aid  to  South  America. 

Similarly,  our  trade  with  Canada  is 
worth  as  much  as  all  the  trade  we  have 
with  20  of  the  countries  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope  or  the  entire  amount  of  trade  we 
have  with  Asia.  , 

Mr.  President,  legislation  of  this  sort 
will  destroy  our  natural  trading  area. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
available  on  the  pending  amendment  has 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  at  this  time  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  quorum  has  been  suggested, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With¬ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  The  pend¬ 
ing  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  which  has  been  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case],  is  it  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  And  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  on  this 
question,  have  they  not 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  which  has  been  submitted 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case],  All  time  available  on  the  amend¬ 
ment  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  has  expired. 


On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  l  Mr. 
Scott],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mex¬ 
ico  [Mr.  Chavez]  ,  the  Senator  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Scott]  would  each  vote 
“nay”. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge],  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote 
“nay”  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  vote  “yea.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Flanders]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives  and  Mr.  Javits]  are  detained  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler]  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders]  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
would  each  vote  “nay.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  25, 
nays  58,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 25 


Barrett 

Goldwater 

O’Mahoney 

Bible 

Hoblitzell 

Potter 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Revercomb 

Carlson 

Knowland 

Russell 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Langer 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Long 

Schoeppel 

Curtis 

Ma'one 

Williams 

Dworshak 

Martin,  Pa. 

Frear 

Mundt 

NAYS— 58 

Aiken 

Green 

Murray 

Allott 

Hayden 

Neuberger 

Anderson 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

Beall 

Hill 

Payne 

Bricker 

Holland 

Proxmire 

Bush 

Hruska 

Purtell 

Byrd 

Humphrey 

Robertson 

Capehart 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Smathers 

Carroll 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Smith,  Maine 

Case,  N.  J. 

Kefauver 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Church 

Kerr 

Sparkman 

Clark 

Kuehel 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Symington 

Dirksen 

Magnuson 

Thurmond 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Eastland 

Martin,  Iowa 

Watkins 

Ellender 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Ervin 

McNamara 

Young 

Fulbright 

Monroney 

Gore 

Morton 

NOT  VOTING— 

13 

Bennett 

Ives 

Scott 

Butler 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Chavez 

Javits 

Wiley 

Flanders 

Kennedy 

Hennings 

Morse 

So  the  amTr7ment  of  Mr.  Case  of 
South  Dakota  was  rejected. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
3,  following  line  2,  it  is  proposed  to  in¬ 
sert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Section  5.  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semi¬ 
colon  and  the  following:  "but  no  strategic 
or  critical  material  shall  be  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result 
of  such  barter  or  exchange  except  for  such 
national  stockpile,  for  such  supplemental 
stockpile,  for  foreign  economic  or  military 
aid  or  assistance  programs,  or  for  offshore 
construction  programs.” 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 
The  Senator  has  15  minutes.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  yield  himself? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let 
there  be  order  in  the  Chamber.  Sena¬ 
tors  will  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  has  for 
its  purpose  bringing  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  into  line  with  the  act  of 
1954  on  the  matter  of  the  purposes  for 
which  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  acquired.  I  have  taken  the  provi¬ 
sions  out  of  the  act  of  1954  and  written 
them  into  the  amendment,  to  apply  them 
to  the  act  of  1956. 

So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  objection 
from  those  to  whom  I  have  talked. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  It  is 
simply  a  restatement  of  the  law  as 
passed  in  1954. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  desire  to  com¬ 
mend  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  who  has  a 
great  record  in  both  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  and  the  Senate  as  the  father 
of  the  stockpile  program  in  the  postwar 
period. 

What  the  amendment  really  seeks  to 
do  is  to  nail  down  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry  has  already  told  the 
Senate,  and  that  is  to  make  certain  that 
lead,  zinc,  manganese,  tungsten  and 
other  metals  brought  into  the  country 
under  this  legislation  will  not  come 
into  competition  in  the  open  mar¬ 
ket  with  minerals  which  are  in  sur¬ 
plus  at  the  present  time.  All  the  amend¬ 
ment  provides  is  a  protection  for  the 
minerals  which  are  in  surplus  and  the 
mines  and  mills  which  are  located  in  de¬ 
pressed  areas. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  the  Sena¬ 
tor  is  doing  a  service  for  the  country. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  is  to  enable  the  min¬ 
ing  and  agricultural  industries  to  go 
along  hand  in  hand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  yield  back  his  time? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  I  yield  back 
my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  3-19-58-D  to  S.  3420 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following : 

Section  107  of  Public  Law  480  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following:  “or  (3) 
any  nation  which  has  indicated  directly  or 
indirectly  that  it  will  support  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Communist  government  in  China, 
or  any  other  Communist  government,  in 
event  of  hostilities  between  such  government 
and  the  United  States.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes.  How  much  time  does  the 
Senator  yield  himself? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield  a  half  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment  at 
the  desk.  The  chairman  and  the  rank¬ 
ing  minority  member,  as  well  as  several 
other  members  of  the  committee,  have 
agreed  to  the  amendment.  It  is  a  clari¬ 
fying  amendrilent.  I  do  not  believe 
there  will  be  any  debate  on  it.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  prior  to  the  amendment 
which  is  the  pending  question? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  I  have  proposed  be 
considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KNOWLAND.  May  we  have  a 
brief  statement  as  to  what  the  amend¬ 
ment  clarifies? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend¬ 
ment  be  stated.  I  think  the  amend¬ 
ment  speaks  for  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
asking  the  clerk  to  state  the  amend¬ 
ment,  the  Chair  will  say  the  time  will 
not  be  charged  to  the  time  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner]. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendment  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 


The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  5, 
line  3,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  after  the 
comma  the  words  “and  products  manu¬ 
factured  from  upland  or  long-staple  cot¬ 
ton  shall  be  made  available  for  sale  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provision  of  title  I  of  the 
act  as  long  as  cotton  is  in  surplus 
supply.” 

On  page  5,  line  5,  strike  out  the  word 
“its”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
“their.” 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Senators  will  note,  on  page  5,  line  3, 
where  the  language  is  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted,  that  it  will  do  nothing  but  carry 
out  the  present  law  which  is  on  the  stat¬ 
ute  books.  Public  Law  480  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  reads  as  follows: 

As  used  in  this  act,  "surplus  agricultural 
commodity”  shall  mean  any  agricultural 
commodity  or  product  thereof  class,  kind, 
type,  or  other  specification  thereof. 

What  I  am  offering  is  nothing  but  a 
clarifying  amendment,  which  permits 
what  we  are  doing  to  be  clearly  seen. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner]  is 
recognized.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  15  minutes.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  requested.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
to  have  to  even  suggest  an  amendment 
such  as  this,  because  when  I  went  to 
good  legal  authorities  and  told  them 
what  I  had  in  mind,  they  said,  “You  do 
not  mean  to  tell  us,  Senator  Jenner,  that 
under  Public  Law  480  your  Government 
is  shipping  grain  and  fiber  to  Commu¬ 
nist  Poland  and  Yugoslavia.”  And  I 
said,  “Yes,  they  are.” 

In  the  first  7  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1958  one-third  of  the  wheat  and  flour 
that  was  shipped  out  of  this  country 
under  Public  Law  480  was  shipped  to 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  In  the  same 
period  of  time,  the  first  7  months  of  fiscal 
year  1958,  three-fourths  of  the  cotton 
shipped  under  this  law  was  shipped  to 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  recession  and  depression,  and  un¬ 
employed  men.  I  do  not  believe  the  Sen¬ 
ate  wants  to  go  on  record  today  as  dip¬ 
ping  down  into  the  pockets  of  the  tax¬ 
payers  of  the  country  to  subsidize  this 
sale — it  is  called  a  sale,  but  it  is  a  gift — 
to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  with  the  result 
that  the  housewife  in  America  must  pay 
more  for  food  when  her  husband  is  un¬ 
employed  than  the  Communists  in  Po¬ 
land  or  Yugoslavia  have  to  pay.  I  do  not 
believe  any  sensible  group  of  men  would 
do  such  a  thing. 

Why  is  this  amendment  necessary? 
When  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  the 
great  legal  authority  to  whom  I  have 
referred,  he  said,  “Have  you  read  section 
304  of  the  present  law?”  It  reads  as 
follows; 
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The  President  shall  exercise  the  authority 
contained  herein  (1)  to  assist  friendly  na¬ 
tions  to  be  independent  of  trade  with  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  or  nations  dominated  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  for  food,  raw  ma¬ 
terials  and  markets,  and  (2)  to  assure  that 
agricultural  commodities  sold  or  transferred 
hereunder  do  not  result  in  increased  avail¬ 
ability  of  those,  or  like  commodities,  to  un¬ 
friendly  nations. 

I  ask  Senators,  as  this  great  legal 
authority  asked  me:  How  in  the  world 
can  our  Government  ship  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  under  the  present  law?  All 
my  amendment  would  do  would  be  to  try 
to  tighten  up  the  law,  so  that  those  in  the 
executive  department  of  the  Government 
would  know  that  the  Senate  means  what 
it  says  and  says  what  it  means. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  compliment  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  Senator  from  Indiana.  He 
is  a  patriot  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  he  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  how  anyone  can  interpret  the  lan¬ 
guage  to  which  the  Senator  refers  in 
the  manner  described.  Of  course  it 
means  what  it  says.  The  question  is, 
Why  should  we  be  building  up  Commu¬ 
nist  governments  so  that  they  can  fur¬ 
ther  entrench  themselves  in  power  and 
still  further  oppress  the  citizens  of  those 
countries?  The  do-gooders  and  the  soft' 
headed  individuals  in  this  country  who 
are  promoting  that  idea  will  some  day 
have  to  answer  for  it,  and  answer  sharply. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  great  international 
thinkers  refer  to  me  as  an  isolationist, 
as  an  ignoramus,  as  narrowminded,  and 
so  forth.  I  do  not  mind  that.  But  here 
is  a  law  which  our  officials  will  not  en¬ 
force.  Therefore  we  must  tighten  the 
language. 

I  have  read  section  304.  Listen  to  sec¬ 
tion  107,  which  my  amendment  would 
amend: 

Sec.  107.  As  used  in  this  act,  “friendly 
nation”  means  any  country  other  than  ( 1 ) 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area 
dominated  or  controlled  by  the  foreign  gov¬ 
ernment  or  foreign  organization  controlling 
the  world  Communist  movement. 

Is  anyone  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
the  Communists  do  not  control  Poland, 
if  not  Yugoslavia? 

It  is  a  shame  to  talk  about  “friendly 
nations.”  We  cannot  even  get  a  friendly 
word  from  those  people.  Only  recently 
Tito  criticized  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  the 
summit  proposal,  saying  that  Russia 
was  exactly  right,  and  that  the  United 
States  Government  was  doing  nothing 
but  shilly-shallying. 

What  are  we  trying  to  do  by  such  leg¬ 
islation  as  this?  We  are  not  helping  the 
American  farmer.  We  are  not  helping 
American  industry.  We  are  not  helping 
the  country.  We  are  wrecking  it.  I 
want  Senators  to  act  with  their  eyes 
wide  open. 

Senators  should  know,  if  they  do  not, 
that  one-fourth  of  the  export  trade  of 
our  country  goes  to  one  country ;  namely, 
Canada.  She  has  only  17  million  people. 
We  do  not  give  Canada  any  deals  or  aid 
such  as  this. 


The  next  great  bulk  of  our  trade  goes 
to  Latin  America  and  South  America. 
There  are  only  170  million  people  there. 
How  much  aid  and  how  many  gifts  have 
we  given  to  Latin  America  and  South 
America?  Very  little. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  destroy 
our  natural  trade  outlets.  Plow  do  Sen¬ 
ators  suppose  our  greatest  customer,  who 
takes  one-fourth  of  our  exports,  is  going 
to  live  if  we  take  away  from  her  the 
main  crop  which  sustains  her  economy 
by  dumping  our  wheat  on  the  world  mar¬ 
ket  and  destroying  the  market  for  Cana¬ 
dian  wheat?  Are  we  going  to  subsidize 
Canada  after  we  have  destroyed  her  mar¬ 
kets?  Are  we  willing  to  trade  Canada 
and  South  America  and  Latin  America 
for  the  countries  into  which  we  have 
poured  billions  of  dollars,  and  the  billion 
and  a  half  people  in  the  rest  of  the 
world? 

We  talk  about  trade,  not  aid.  This  is 
becoming  an  international  blackmail 
game.  It  is  called  put  and  take.  How¬ 
ever,  under  this  silly  law  we  put  and 
the  other  nations  take.  Then  we  have 
an  agreement,  as  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Louisiana  explained,  whereby 
they  put  back  their  soft  currencies,  and 
we  get  nothing  for  them. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  offered  an  amendment  to  try  to 
limit  the  program  so  that  it  could  be  re¬ 
viewed  each  year.  The  bill  would  extend 
the  law  for  the  rest  of  fiscal  year  1958, 
fiscal  year  1959,  and  fiscal  year  1960. 
There  is  no  one  within  the  sound  of  my 
voice  who  knows  what  condition  this 
country  will  be  in  2  [4  fiscal  years  from 
now.  It  may  be  that  we  shall  have  to 
take  the  debt  ceiling  off.  Perhaps  there 
will  be  wild  inflation.  Perhaps  we  shall 
be  bankrupt. 

Yet,  it  is  said,  “If  we  do  not  live  up  to 
these  commitments,  other  countries  will 
not  like  it.”  I  do  not  know  how  crazy  a 
group  of  men  can  become. 

All  my  amendment  does  is  to  say  to 
those  in  charge  of  the  program,  “If  you 
are  to  use  the  taxpayers’  money  to  de¬ 
stroy  natural  trade  outlets  in  Canada  and 
South  America,  if  you  propose  to  sub¬ 
sidize  Poland  and  Yugoslavia,  so  that  the 
housewife  in  Poland  or  Yugoslavia  can 
buy  food  cheaper  than  can  the  American 
housewife,  whose  husband  is  unemployed, 
we  propose  to  prevent  it.” 

We  all  seem  to  be  concerned  about  un¬ 
employment.  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  tighten  the  law.  It  should  not  even 
be  necessary  to  offer  it,  because  section 
304  of  the  present  law  should  amply  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  bureaucrats  downtown  what 
we  want  to  do.  I  hope  they  can  read  this 
language  and  understand  it. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  In  applying  certain 
principles  or  standards  we  should  bear 
in  mind  the  fact  that  Poland  has  voted 
against  United  States  interests  in  the 
United  Nations  to  a  greater  extent  than 
has  Russia.  That  is  a  very  interesting 
commentary  on  whether  or  not  Poland  is 
communistic.  It  will  be  very  interesting 
to  see  how  the  Congress  performs  in  this 
connection.  I  should  like  to  see  a  record 
vote. 


Mr.  JENNER.  There  will  be  a  record 
vote. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Our  action  may  come 
back  and  hit  us  in  the  face. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  think  our  distin¬ 
guished  minority  leader  [Mr.  Know- 
land]  brought  out  the  fact  that  Poland 
increased  her  defense  expenditures  last 
year  in  direct  proportion  to  the  money 
she  received  frcm  America. 

Are  we  against  communism,  or  are  we 
not?  We  are  willing  to  spend  $40  billion 
a  year,  supposedly  to  fight  communism; 
and  yet  by  this  very  law,  with  the  com¬ 
mitment  in  perpetuity  of  $3y2  billion,  we 
are  aiding,  abetting,  and  fattening  com¬ 
munism,  so  that  Poland  and  Yugoslavia 
can  relieve  the  drain  on  their  economic 
system  in  regard  to  food  and  fiber,  in 
order  that  they  may  increase  their  de¬ 
fense  expenditures.  Do  Senators  suppose 
that  that  is  for  our  benefit? 

Mr.  President,  that  is  all  I  have  to  say. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ET  TENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  but  express  surprise  at  the  at¬ 
titude  taken  by  some  of  my  good  friends 
across  the  aisle. 

This  question  was  discussed  on  many 
occasions  in  the  Senate.  In  section  107 
we  defined  what  “friendly  nation”  means. 
It  means — 

Any  country  other  than  (1)  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 
or  (2)  any  nation  or  area  dominated  or  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign 
organization  controlling  the  world  Commu¬ 
nist  movement. 

I  am  sure  that  many  Senators  will  re¬ 
member  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  proposed  that  we  amend  the  law  so 
that  we  could  trade  some  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  products  with  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  The  law,  as  contained  in 
section  107  of  the  act,  so  provided. 

Under  section  304  it  is  provided: 

The  President  shall  exercise  the  authority 
contained  herein — 

Which  I  have  just  read — 

(1)  to  assist  friendly  nations  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  trade  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  or  na¬ 
tions  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Ur  S. 
S.  R.  for  food,  raw  materials,  and  markets, 
and  (2)  to  assure  that  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  sold  or  transferred  hereunder  do 
not  result  in  increased  availability  or  those 
or  like  commodities  to  unfriendly  nations. 

That  language  was  placed  in  the  act 
last  year  in  order  to  give  the  President 
of  the  United  States  the  authority  and 
right  to  sell  products  or  dispose  of  prod¬ 
ucts  to  countries  which  could,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  be  broken  out  of  the  Soviet  orbit. 
Why  was  it  done?  It  was  done  because 
information  came  to  us  that  such  coun¬ 
tries  could  be  won  over. 

For  example,  I  have  just  returned  from 
Poland.  I  visited  the  country  for  over  a 
week.  I  went  all  over  the  country. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Poland  is  communistic.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  it.  However,  I  venture 
to  say  that  the  people  there  are  against 
communism. 

The  second  provision  I  have  just  read 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  and  it  is  now 
the  law.  It  gives  the  President  the  au¬ 
thority  to  determine  the  extent  to  which 
he  can  go  in  the  sale  of  the  commodities 
in  the  hope  of  winning  over  countries 
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that  may  be  now  attached  to  Russia  but 
which  may  be  won  over  from  Russia. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  for  a  ques¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  interpret  the  amendment  as 
meaning  that  if  any  country  now  within 
the  Communist  orbit  should  attempt  to 
break  away  from  a  Communist  group,  it 
could  never  expect  any  help  from 
America? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  the  way  I 
interpret  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  it  not  be  an  iron¬ 
clad  guaranty  to  Russian  that  we  would 
never  help  any  of  her  satellites  achieve 
freedom? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  I  thought  the  subject  matter  had 
been  discussed  thoroughly  on  the  Senate 
floor  when  we  adopted  the  proposal  de¬ 
signed  to  give  the  President  authority, 
through  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Department  of  State,  to  attempt, 
through  these  transactions,  to  wean  the 
people  of  the  so-called  satellite  coun¬ 
tries  away  from  the  control  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  amendment  we  adopted  is 
very  plain.  It  says : 

The  President  shall  exercise  the  authority 
contained  herein  (1)  to  assist  friendly  na¬ 
tions  to  be  independent  of  trade  with  the 
U.  S.  S.  R. 

That  is  exactly  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  now.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the 
agreement  we  entered  into  with  Poland 
will  have  that  effect  in  the  long  run.  It 
is  true  that  Poland’s  government  is 
communistic.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
it.  However  let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  most  of  the  people  are  over¬ 
whelmingly  anti-Communist;  we  must 
remember  that  in  Poland  over  90  per¬ 
cent  of  the  tillable  land  is  still  in  the 
hands  of  individuals. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Did  not  the  Senator  no¬ 
tice  that,  according  to  articles  in  the 
neswpapers  the  other  day,  Poland  is  giv¬ 
ing  a  substantial  portion  of  state-owned 
land  to  the  people? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  because  we 
are  making  progress  in  our  effort  to 
wean  Poland  and  other  Iron  Curtain 
countries  away  from  Russia. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  assistance  which  the  United  States 
gives  Poland.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Can  we  afford  to  serve 
notice  on  the  people  of  Poland  that  we 
are  condemning  them  forever  to  remain 
under  Communist  domination,  and  that 
no  matter  how  much  they  desire  liberty, 
they  cannot  expect  any  help  from  the 
United  States? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  very  much 
surprised  and  disappointed  in  the  lack 
of  confidence  which  some  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Senate  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  seem  to  show  in  the  leader  of 
their  own  party  and  a  State  Department 
whose  policymakers  are  members  of  the 
same  political  party  as  the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive. 

Mr.  JENNER  and  Mr.  HUMPHREY 
addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield?  If  so,  to  whom  does 
he  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  again  be  on  the  same  side 
of  an  issue  with  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  believe  he  has 
put  his  finger  on  the  question,  namely, 
that  by  adopting  an  amendment  which 
is  interpreted  as  this  one  is,  we  would 
be  serving  riotice,  first,  on  the  Russians, 
that  they  may  do  just  as  they  want 
to  do  and  that  we  will  not  interfere  in 
the  satellite  nations ;  secondly,  we  would 
serve  notice  upon  the  people  in  the 
satellite  nations  who  have  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  struggle  away  from  some  of  the 
iron  grip  upon  them,  that  they  will  get 
no  help  from  the  United  States. 

In  the  instance  of  Poland  we  should 
face  the  fact  that  this  is  a  calculated 
risk.  If  my  friends  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  want  sure  bets,  then  they 
are  in  the  wrong  party,  first  of  all,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  they  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  issue. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
cardinal  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Po¬ 
land  believes  that  it  is  fit  and  proper 
that  the  United  States  make  some  effort 
to  help  the  people  of  Poland  throw  off 
from  their  back  the  terrible  yoke  of 
Communist  tyranny. 

This  involves  food  for  hungry  people. 
This  involves  food  to  break  up  collective 
farms.  This  is  food  to  assist  Poland  to 
have  at  least  a  little  living  space. 

Finally,  I  conclude  by  saying  that  I 
am  getting  a  little  weary,  as  a  member 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  of  continuously 
having  to  stand  here  in  the  Senate  and 
take  the  heat  for  defending  the  admin¬ 
istration  in  some  of  the  more  worthy 
aspects  of  its  foreign  policy.  I  know 
that  the  amendment  can  be  interpreted 
that  a  vote  against  it  is  a  vote  for  com¬ 
munism.  Well,  in  that  case,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  joining  the  side  of  the  Pope 
and  the  cardinal  of  Poland.  If  Senators 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  want  to 
stand  up  to  the  people  of  Poland  and 
tell  them  that  they  will  not  give  them 
assistance,  let  them  take  it  up  with  the 
great  spiritual  leaders  who  have  ap¬ 
pealed  for  this  assistance.  Let  them 
take  it  up  with  the  great  patriots  who  are 
appealing  for  this  assistance.  I  com¬ 
mend  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  this  instance. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  have  watched  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
on  many  occasions.  I  have  just  heard 
him  say  that  he  is  wearing  himself  out 
defending  the  President. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  No;  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  have  never  in  my 
experience  of  listening  to  the  Senator-on 
many  occasions  heard  the  Senator  strain 
himself  in  defending  the  President  or 
anyone  associated  with  him.  I  am  glad 
to  know  that  he  has  done  it  this  time.  I 
merely  wish  to  say  that  if  it  were  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  helping  the  people  of  Poland  I 


would  be  glad  to  do  so.  However,  I  am 
opposed  to  helping  the  Communist  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Poland  entrench  itself  more 
and  more  and  grind  the  people  down.  . 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Minensota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  New  Hampshire  that 
when  the  President  and  his  Secretary  of 
State  have  advanced  proposals  such  as 
that  for  the  peaceful  use  of  atomic  en¬ 
ergy,  the  mutual-security  program,  and 
some  of  the  other  foreign-aid  proposals, 
I  have  supported  them.  I  regret  that  the 
leadership  of  the  opposition  party  has 
not  in  all  instances  been  able  to  do  so. 

I  regret  that  in  this  instance,  when  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  statesmen  of 
the  free  world,  not  merely  those  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  but  also  of  Great  Britain,  France, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Denmark — 
our  NATO  Allies — is  that  the  proposal 
relating  to  Poland  is  sound,  the  distin¬ 
guished  Seantor  from  New  Hampshire 
sets  himself  up  as  a  specialist  of  one  to 
say  that  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Poland. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  this  a  matter  of 
the  Senator’s  personal  judgment  against 
mine.  I  simply  say  that  if  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  a  better  way 
to  help  the  people  of  Poland  secure  the 
food  which  they  desperately  need,  I  wish 
he  would  suggest  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  serious  problem,  the  one 
brought  up  by  this  amendment.  My 
remarks  on  it  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  partisanship. 

When  I  was  on  the  other  side  of  Gov¬ 
ernment,  there  was  always  the  problem 
as  to  whether  or  not  to  give  assistance 
to  countries  which  either  were  neutral 
or  seemed  to  lean  toward  the  Kremlin. 

I  was  always  honestly  worried  when 
such  assistance  was  given,  although  al¬ 
most  invariably  for  it.  Sometimes  it 
worked  out  wrong.  However,  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  people  who  are  now  oper¬ 
ating  the  Government  are  honorable, 
and,  in  the  last  analysis,  they  have  the 
responsibility  for  making  administra¬ 
tive  decisions. 

I  do  not  see  how,  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  believes  sincerely — and 
I  am  certain  he  would  not  advocate  this 
particular  assistance  if  he  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  it  sincerely — that  I,  as  a  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate,  could  at  this  time 
vote  against  his  request  to  give  the  aid 
which  he  now  justifies  on  the  ground 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres¬ 
ident,  I  rise  with  some  diffidence,  be¬ 
cause  I  know  that  many  Senators,  by 
reason  of  their  committee  work,  are  far 
more  familiar  with  this  subject  than  I 
am. 
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I  certainly  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
impression  that  there  is  any  lack  of  sup¬ 
port  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for  the 
program  which  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  are  advocat¬ 
ing  in  this  matter.  As  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  has  said,  these  are  not  easy 
matters  to  decide. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  is  not  supporting  the  bill  for 
more  than  1  year. 

Mr.  CASE  of  New  Jersey.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  states  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  supports  this  measure.  I 
support  it,  as  I  am  sure  the  greater  ma¬ 
jority  of  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  do. 

This  is  not  an  easy  question  to  decide. 
Every  time  we  aid  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  there  is  some  danger  that 
we  may,  in  a  way,  be  strengthening  the 
hold  of  the  Communists  upon  those 
countries.  Still,  as  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has,  in  his  very  simple  but  elo¬ 
quent  way  pointed  out,  there  is  also  the 
necessity  of  making  it  possible  for  those 
countries  and  their  people  to  have  some 
hope  that  eventually  -  they  may  be  able 
to  loosen  themselves  and  come  out  from 
under. 

I,  for  one,  shall  support  the  proposal 
to  give  the  President  of  the  United 
States  a  chance  to  use  his  discretion. 
Only  he  can  use  it,  because  only  he 
knows  the  details  and  the  facts  in  any 
particular  situation  to  offer  this  kind  of 
help  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  urgently 
needed. 

Mi’.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  1  minute  left.  I  yield  it  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  BUSH.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  support  of  the  bill  and  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  amendment  are  entirely  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  platform  as  adopted  in  1956.  I 
say  this  specifically  in  answer  to  my 
friend  from  Minnesota.  I  believe  sin¬ 
cerely  that  the  self-determination  of 
peoples  is  a  cardinal  plank  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  it  should 
remain  there.  I  take  it  that  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  this  act  is  in  accordance 
with  that  policy. 

I  do  not  believe,  with  all  respect  to  the 
patriotism  and  good  judgment  of  my 
friend,  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment, 
that  the  amendment  will  improve  the 
situation  one  bit.  I  think,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  at  this  time  might  have  a  very  un¬ 
fortunate  effect  upon  friends  and  allies 
in  the  NATO  alliance,  and  perhaps  else¬ 
where.  For  that  reason,  I  believe  the 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  in  what  the  Senator  from  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  other  Senators  have  said.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  at¬ 
tach  an  amendment  of  this  kind  to  the 
bill.  This  particular  policy  is  certainly  a 
bipartisan,  or  nonpartisan,  policy.  The 
administrations  of  both  parties  have  felt 
that  measures  of  this  kind  were  in  the 
interest  of  the  United  States.  That  is, 
of  course,  the  reason  for  them.  They 
can  be  played  with,  and  emotions  can  be 
aroused. 


It  is  quite  arguable,  of  course,  that  this 
would  be  a  beneficial  amendment.  But 
I  think,  with  all  deference  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  Senator  from  Indiana,  that  it 
would  be  very  dangerous  indeed  to  at¬ 
tach  the  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  reject  it.  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  feels  very  strongly 
about  it. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  5  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  think  the  record 
should  be  clarified.  Secretary  Benson  is 
not  in  favor  of  the  bill.  He  wanted  it 
limited  to  1  year  at  a  time.  He  so  said 
and  testified,  and  that  is  in  the  report. 
Ask  him. 

To  correct  the  distinguished  Senator 
From  Connecticut  [Mr.  Bush],  I  do  not- 
think  the  Republican  Party  ever  had 
anything  in  its  platform  which  stated 
that  it  would  be  willing  to  use  the  tax¬ 
payers’  money  to  aid,  abet,  support,  and 
feed  Communists. 

Let  us  not  be  naive  about  Tito.  Tito 
has  already  publicly  announced  that  in 
case  of  war  he  would  march  at  the  side 
of  the  Russians. 

I  should  not  like  to  have  the  Senate 
reject  an  amendment  of  this  kind,  be¬ 
cause  I  doubt  that  most  Senators  have 
read  it.  I  shall  read  it  again: 

Section  107  of  Public  Law  480  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following:  “or  (3) 
any  nation  which  has  indicated  directly  or 
indirectly  that  it  will  support  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Communist  government  of  China, 
or  any  other  Communist  government,  in 
event  of  hostilities  between  such  government 
and  the  United  States.’’ 

In  my  opinion  that  is  clear ;  it  is  plain. 
That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  an  article  entitled  “  ‘Trade  Fol¬ 
lows  Aid’  Sadly  Untrue  Slogan,”  written 
by  Michael  Padev,  and  published  in  the 
Indianapolis  Star  of  March  19,  1958. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

“Trade  Follows  Aid"  Sadly  Untrue  Slogan 
(By  Michael  Padev) 

Foreign  aid  supporters  often  argue  that 
overseas  grants  by  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  help  American  trade  with  foreign 
countries.  “Trade  follows  aid”  now  has  be¬ 
come  a  familiar  and  even  a  popular  slogan. 
Yet,  as  with  so  many  other  things  concern¬ 
ing  our  foreign-aid  program,  this  slogan  is 
based  on  a  myth.  The  truth  is  that  foreign 
aid  has  not  helped  American  trade  anywhere 
on  earth.  United  States  trade  with  the 
world  at  large  can  be  divided,  roughly,  into 
four  equal  areas  in  terms  of  volume  of 
trade:  Canada,  Latin  America,  Western 
Europe,  and  the  rest  of  the  world.  In  other 
words  17  million  Canadians  buy  as  many 
United  States  goods  as  170  million  Latin 
Americans  or  330  million  western  Europeans 
or  1,500,000,000  people  in  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  United  States  has  given  no  aid 
to  Canada  whatever,  comparatively  little  aid 
to  Latin  America  but  very  generous  aid  to 
both  Western  Europe  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  In  terms  of  American  foreign  trade 
every  Canadian  (no  aid)  is  worth  10  Latin 
Americans  (little  aid),  or  20  western  Euro¬ 
peans  (very  generous  aid),  or  100  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  rest  of  the  world  (most  gen¬ 


erous  aid).  Clearly  trade  does  not  follow 
aid.  The  two  things  are  completely  un¬ 
related  to  each  other. 

Far  from  helping  our  overseas  trade  United 
.States  foreign-aid  spending  often  has  dam¬ 
aged  it.  It  has  also  considerably  harmed 
America’s  economic  and  political  interests. 
A  good  example  of  the  latter  is  provided  by 
Canada,  our  best  and  most  dependable  cus¬ 
tomer  as  well  as  our  most  important  ally. 
The  Canadian  Government  has  protested 
several  times  to  Washington  against  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  United  States  wheat  surpluses 
abroad.  The  Canadians  are  too  polite  to  call 
this  disposal  policy  by  its  proper  name — it  is 
foreign  aid  in  food  supplies. 

BEEN  VERY  GENEROUS 

Uncle  Sam  has  been  very  generous  in  this 
sort  of  aid  during  the  last  few  years.  Enor¬ 
mous  quantities  of  food  supplies,  largely 
wheat,  have  been  sent  as  gifts  to  most  Asian 
countries,  including  neutral  India,  as  well  as 
to  most  states  in  Europe,  including  Commu¬ 
nist  Yugoslavia  and  Poland.  But  Canada  is 
one  of  the  world’s  largest  producers  of  wheat. 
Canada’s  prosperity  depends  on  her  wheat 
exports  and  her  wheat  exports  depend  on  the 
demand  for  wheat  in  overseas  markets. 

If  foreign  nations  which  need  wheat  could 
get  it  free  through  the  United  States  foreign- 
aid  program  they  would  obviously  not  think 
of  buying  it  from  Canada  or  any  other  wheat¬ 
exporting  country.  Thus  American  foreign 
aid  in  wheat  and  food  supplies  has  inflicted 
severe  damages  to  Canada's  export  trade  and 
to  Canada’s  economy. 

But  Canada’s  economy  is  very  closely  linked 
with  United  States  economy.  A  crisis  in 
Canada  would  have  immediate  and  serious 
effects  in  the  United  States.  Our  annual 
exports  to  Canada  exceed  $3,500,000,000.  This 
represents  nearly  one-fourth  of  our  total 
exports — to  the  whole  world.  Moreover,  the 
Canadians  pay  cash  for  what  they  buy  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  Canadian  dollar 
is  just  as  good  an  international  currency  as 
the  American  dollar.  In  short,  our  best  in¬ 
terests  are  at  stake  in  Canada’s  economic 
development.  Yet,  by  dumping  American 
foreign-aid  food  supplies  abroad,  ynited 
States  foreign-aid  planners  do  considerable 
damage  to  Canada’s  export  trade. 

If  this  foreign-aid  food  policy  continues, 
our  trade  with  Canada  is  bound  to  suffer,  too. 
This,  in  its  turn,  will  hit — and  hit  hard — 
American  industry.  American  agriculture, 
and  American  business,  all  engaged  now  in 
the  very  profitable  Canadian  export  trade. 
Indiana  will  suffer  particularly  badly,  as  the 
Midwest  States  are  engaged  in  Canadian 
trade  more  than  any  other  part  in  the  United 
States  or  of  the  world.  The  Great  Lakes 
area,  extending  over  both  United  States  and 
Canadian  territory,  is,  in  fact,  a  closely  de¬ 
pendent  economic  unit,  By  harming  United 
States-Canadian  trade  and  the  Canadian 
economy  United  States  foreign-aid  planners 
harm  also  Indiana’s  economy. 

How  crazy  can  people  in  Washington  get? 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  re¬ 
mind  the  Senate  that  yesterday  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  7  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  1958  our  Government 
shipped  out  $160  million  worth  of  sur¬ 
plus  wheat  and  flour,  and  that  more  than 
a  third  of  that  went  to  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

In  the  same  few  months,  we  gave  away, 
or  lent  for  30  or  40  years,  $45  million 
worth  of  cotton.  Three-fourths  of  that 
cotton  went  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 
Now  we  say  we  want  to  feed  hungry  peo¬ 
ple.  There  is  nothing  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  about  the  need  to  feed  hungry  peo¬ 
ple.  It  is  planned  that  we  will  spend 
$40  billion  this  year.  But  when  the 
Communist  nations  take  the  food  we 
send  them,  and  then,  in  direct  propor- 
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tion,  increase  their  defense  expenditures 
while  we  are  bankrupting  ourselves  al¬ 
most  daily  to  fight  communism,  I  think 
it  is  about  time  we  stopped  helping  them, 
,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Who  is  to  say  that  the  people  of  Com¬ 
munist  Poland  and  Communist  Yugo¬ 
slavia  are  getting  the  benefit  of  the  food 
and  fiber  we  are  shipping  to  them? 

What  do  we  know  about  it?  We  use 
the  local  currency  paid  for  our  products 
to  finance  the  industries  of  the  country 
getting  our  farm  products,  or  we  make 
grants  to  their  schools  and  colleges. 
That  is  provided  in  the  bill. 

Or  we  work  out  travel  arrangements 
for  their  farm  leaders  and  labor  leaders, 
while  our  own  people  visit  the  satellites, 
to  be  brainwashed  by  all  the  well-known 
social  and  intellectual  lures. 

Even  while  we  in  the  Senate  were  de¬ 
bating  more  giveaways  to  Tito,  Poland, 
India,  and  the  rest,  Tito  was  denouncing 
the  United  States  in  his  best  vituperative 
style.  Tito  said  that  the  Kremlin’s  pro¬ 
posals  about  how  to  conduct  a  summit 
meeting  are  “constructive  and  accept¬ 
able.”  He  said  the  West  was  shilly¬ 
shallying. 

Mr.  President,  do  we  want  to  feed  them 
forever?  Under  this  proposal  we  would 
do  it  for  another  2*4  years,  to  the  tune 
of  $3,500,000,000,  if  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  so  desired. 

The  correspondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  which  hardly  is  an  iso¬ 
lationist  publication,  stated: 

His  [Tito's]  position  today,  in  fact,  is  at 
odds  with  the  West  on  all  its  most  vital 
positions. 

Mr.  President,  Tito  is  cuddling  up  to 
Moscow  on  all  issues  of  foreign  policy. 
That  has  always  been  his  position,  and 
it  will  continue  to  be. 

Tito  is  the  foremost  catspaw  for  the 
Soviet  policy  of  always  working  through 
catspaws — doing  the  utmost  damage  to 
the  free  nations,  without  spilling  one 
drop  of  Russian  blood. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  I  could  agree 
with  Tito  that  the  Western  nations  are 
opposed  to  a  summit  conference.  We 
know  that  a  new  summit  meeting  would 
be  nothing  but  a  trap  for  better  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda  against  the  free  na¬ 
tions.  We  know  that  the  insistent  de¬ 
mands  in  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States  for  a  summit  meeting  are 
only  Soviet  propaganda,  manipulated 
from  Moscow. 

Let  Senators  remember  that  the 
United  States  has  already  given  vast 
amounts  of  money  to  England,  France, 
and  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  in  the 
least  what  Tito  thinks  about  anything. 
We  should  deal  with  the  Soviet  mon¬ 
key,  which  uses  the  little  nations  on  its 
borders  as  catspaws. 

But  I  am  concerned  that  responsible 
American  citizens  are  so  blind,  so  be¬ 
wildered,  or  so  venal,  that  they  will  pre¬ 
tend  that  Tito  is  some  new  kind  of  anti¬ 
communist.  I  am  shocked  that  they  will 
vote  to  give  away  the  hard-earned  prod¬ 
ucts  of  work  on  our  farms  and  in  our 
factories,  in  blind  or  stupid  or  venal  at¬ 
tempts  to  win  the  favor  of  the  little 
bandit  Tito,  who  obeys,  in  every  move. 


the  orders  of  the  top  Communist  gang¬ 
ster,  Khrushchev. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
available  on  the  amendment  of  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
I  submit  an  amendment  which  I  send 
to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  it  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the 
Jenner  amendment,  it  is  proposed  that 
the  following  be  inserted: 

Section  107  of  Public  Law  480  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following:  “or  (3) 
any  nation  which  has  not  assured  the  Presi¬ 
dent  directly  or  indirectly  it  will  not  support 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  of  China,  or  any  other  Communist 
government,  in  event  of  hostilities  between 
such  government  and  the  United  States.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  in  line  with  a 
public  law  passed  during  the  85th  Con¬ 
gress,  namely,  an  act  entitled  “To  Amend 
Further  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954”;  and  it  is  based  on,  and  is  along 
the  same  line  as  the  act  by  which  we 
have  given  assistance  to  Yugoslavia. 
This  amendment  uses  the  same  language 
as  that  used  by  Congress  in  that  act, 
which  reads  in  part,  as  follows: 

In  furnishing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the 
President  shall  continuously  assure  himself 
(1)  that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its 
independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not 
participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for 
the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and 
(3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  shall  keep 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  constantly  informed  of  any  as¬ 
sistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  under  this 
act. 

In  other  words,  my  amendment  does 
exactly  what  the  Jenner  amendment 
does,  except  it  approaches  the  matter  in 
a  more  positive  way. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  a 
question:  Is  the  amendment  which  he 
has  suggested  to  the  Jenner  amendment 
taken  from  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  What  I  just  read 
came  from  the  act,  as  amended;  yes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Then  that  is  the 
amendment  which  I  submitted  at  the 
time  when  that  measure  was  under  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Senate.  That  amend¬ 
ment  made  it  necessary  for  the 
President  to  make  a  finding  that  the 
government  of  Yugoslavia  was  not  part 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  to  take 
over  the  world  and  to  report  to  that 
effect  to  Congress. 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Yes. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  State  Department  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  through 
the  President,  last  year  recommended 
the  modification  of  that  amendment, 
and  no  longer  that  it  is  as  binding  as  it 
was? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Oh,  no;  it  is  still  the 
law. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  be  kind  enough 
to  call  for  a  copy  of  the  act  as  it  now 
stands,  in  order  to  see  whether  I  am 
mistaken  in  my  assumption? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  mistaken,  and  I  shall 
call  for  a  copy  of  the  act. 

In  the  meantime,  let  me  say  that  I 
have  said,  both  in  this  Chamber  and 
around  the  country,  that  when  Russia 
brutally  gave  Hungary  her  blood  bath 
of  suppression,  and  when  tears  were 
shed  by  people  all  over  our  own  great 
Nation,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world 
concerning  the  fate  of  Hungary  and  the 
fate  of  the  Hungarian  people,  and  when 
tears  were  shed  by  Senators  about  the 
fate  of  Hungary  and  the  Hungarian 
people,  we  know  what  the  “virtuous” 
Communist  government  of  Poland  did. 
In  the  United  Nations,  it  voted  against 
the  resolution  condemning  Russia  for  its 
brutal  enslavement  of  the  people  of 
Hungary  in  the  same  roughshod  way  the 
people  of  Poland  had  been  made  pris¬ 
oner.  Under  those  circumstances,  how 
can  we  vote  to  continue  a  policy  alin¬ 
ing  the  United  States  of  America  with 
such  a  country? 

Let  us  look  some  more  at  the  dis¬ 
mal  record  of  the  Communist-ridden 
governments  of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia, 
as  well  for  that  matter,  both  are  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  favoring  the  admission  of  Com¬ 
munist  China  to  the  United  Nations  and 
as  favoring  the  recognition  of  Com¬ 
munist  China.  Yet  Members  of  this 
body  which  voted  unanimously  against 
such  recognition  vote  continued  aid  for 
Communist  governments  which  did. 

Time  after  time  the  policy  enunciated 
and  the  action  taken  by  Poland  and  Yu¬ 
goslavia  have  been  contrary  to  the 
avowed  policy  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  and  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  and  the  expressed 
wishes  of  what  I  believe  to  be  a  majority 
of  the  American  people. 

EUROPEAN  NATIONS  RECOGNIZED  COMMUNIST 

CHINA  AND  URGED  UNITED  NATIONS  RECOG¬ 
NITION 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONE.  What  European  na¬ 
tion  first  recognized  Communist  China, 
and  subsequently  urged  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Na¬ 
tions?  Was  it  England? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Practically  all  of  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  recognized  Com¬ 
munist  China  and  the  admission  of 
Communist  China  to  the  United  Nations 
have  they  not? 
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Mr.  BRIDGES.  Perhaps  not  all  of 
them,  but  certainly  most  of  them  have. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes,  of  course. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  throughout  the 
Korean  war,  anything  shipped  by  the 
United  States  to  the  European  nations 
was  soon  available  to  Communist  China 
and  then  of  course  to  Russia? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  have  heard  that 
stated,  but  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  a 
fact. 

Mr.  MALONE.  We  have  investigated 
that  matter  and  most  of  such  material 
was  available  to  the  Communist  area 
directly  or  indirectly. 

Under  those  circumstances,  if  we 
ship — as  is  now  intended — goods  and 
funds,  including  our  atomic  secrets,  to 
European  countries,  is  it  not  to  be  pre¬ 
sumed  that  those  secrets  will  soon  be  in 
the  hands  of  Russia  and  Communist 
China?  If  we  have  any  secrets  left.  If 
we  give  our  atomic  secrets  to  European 
nations,  how  long  does  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  believe  it  will  be  before 
Russia  and  Communist  China  will  have 
possession  of  those  secrets? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Let  me  say  that  I  am 
quite  suspicious  that  such  would  be  the 
result. 

Mr.  MALONE.  I  believe  we  are  fully 
justified  in  being  suspicious.  When  Rus¬ 
sia  beat  us  to  the  punch  in  sending  a 
satellite  around  the  world,  it  should  not 
have  been  so  surprising,  since  Russia 
then  had  all  of  our  information  plus  then- 
own  discoveries,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  always  favored 
the  principle  of  foreign  aid,  and  in  the 
past  I  have  not  hesitated  to  support  it. 
But  I  have  understood  that  it  was  mutual 
aid  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  security, 
and  that  mutual  security  meant  helping 
the  nations  which  were  willing  to  help 
themselves  and  which  were  friendly  with 
the  United  States  and  allied  with  us  in 
the  general  objectives  which  we  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  have. 

How  we  can  reconcile  that  with  giving 
help  to  the  Communist  nations,  which 
have  the  avowed  purpose  of  opposing 
everything  the  free  world  believes  in,  I 
do  not  know. 

If  such  assistance  would  help  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  countries  now  subjected  to 
Communist  oppression  to  throw  off  the 
Communist  yoke,  that  would  be  differ¬ 
ent.  But  such  aid  will  simply  reduce 
their  opportunities  to  throw  off  the  Com¬ 
munist  yoke. 

The  aid  now  proposed  is  definitely  not 
the  type  of  foreign  aid  I  have  supported 
in  the  past,  and  it  is  definitely  not  the 
type  of  foreign  aid  which  I  intend  to  sup¬ 
port  in  the  future. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  the  Com¬ 
munist  regimes  are  part  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  Communist  conspiracy. 

This  Communist  government  of  Poland 
has  voted  in  the  United  Nations  against 
the  admission  of  South  Korea  and 
against  the  unification  of  North  Korea 
and  South  Korea  and  against  the  censure 
of  Russia  for  the  ruthless  suppression 
of  Hungary,  and  has  urged  that  Commu¬ 
nist  China  be  allowed  a  seat  in  the  United 
Nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  recent  announce¬ 
ment  that  the  United  States  is  making- 


available  $98  million  of  foreign  aid  cred¬ 
its  to  the  Communist  Red  regime  of 
Polish  Premier  Gomulka  fills  me  with 
indignation.  This  makes  a  total  of  $193 
million  extended  so  far  in  the  fiscal  year 
1958.  Not  only  does  it  arouse  my  in¬ 
dignation,  but  it  seriously  undermines 
the  faith  of  the  general  public  in  our 
whole  foreign-aid  program.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  so  when  the  American  tax¬ 
payers  are  being  asked  to  continue  to 
shoulder  a  crushing  tax  burden  in  a  year 
of  economic  recession. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  have  sup¬ 
ported  foreign  aid  in  principle,  from  its 
inception  with  the  Marshall  plan,  down 
to  and  through  the  fiscal  year  1958 
budget;  and  I  expect  to  continue  my  sup¬ 
port  in  principle.  That  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  I  have  not,  as  now,  ques¬ 
tioned  and  opposed  certain  phases  of  it 
which  seem  to  me  entirely  contrary  to 
the  declared  policy  of  our  foreign-aid 
program,  and  which  actually  seems  cal¬ 
culated  to  produce  results  in  opposition 
to  our  objectives. 

The  general  declared  policy  of  our  for¬ 
eign-aid  program  is  to  help  friendly  na¬ 
tions  to  help  themselves.  Under  that 
policy,  aid  is  supposed  to  be  requested 
by  the  country  desiring  it,  and  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  strengthening  either  its  eco¬ 
nomic  condition  or  its  military  posture 
in  its  effort  to  became  a  strong  free- 
world  partner. 

I  am  as  critical  of,  and  as  much  op¬ 
posed  to,  the  extension  of  foreign  aid 
to  the  Communist  regime  in  Poland  as  I 
am  to  its  being  extended  to  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime  in  Yugoslavia.  Through 
the  years  I  have — both  in  Appropria¬ 
tions  Committee  and  here  on  the  floor 
of  the  United  States  Senate — worked  to 
cut  off  aid  to  Communist  regimes. 
Through  all  those  years  I  have  never  yet 
seen  any  manifest  justification  for 
spending  American  tax  dollars  in  the 
support  of  an  unfriendly  Communist 
regime.  I  can  see  no  more  justification 
for  supporting  Gomulka’s  Communist 
Poland  than  there  has  been  for  sup¬ 
porting  Tito’s  Communist  Yugoslavia. 

It  seems  to  me  utterly  fallacious  to 
maintain  that  there  are,  somehow  or 
other,  two  types  of  communism — the  bad 
type  represented  by  the  Soviet  Interna¬ 
tional  Communist  conspiracy,  and  the 
so-called  good  type  of  supposedly  inde¬ 
pendent  communism,  as  exemplified  by 
Tito  and  Gomulka.  - 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  com¬ 
munism  is  communism,  no  matter  where 
it  is  found.  No  one  can  persuade  me 
that  any  Communist  regime  is  not  pri¬ 
marily  linked  with  the  parent  Soviet 
dictators  of  international  communism. 

Tears  have  been  shed  around  this 
country  and  in  effect  also  here  today 
that  it  would  hurt  the  people  of  Yugo¬ 
slavia  and  Poland  if  we  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  this  program.  If  I  believed  it 
would  really  help  the  people  of  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
communism  I  would  be  for  it  and  I  would 
vote  for '  it.  I  do  not  believe  it  would. 
I  think  it  would  strengthen  the  Commu¬ 
nist  regimes  and  the  people  will  have 
greater  difficulty  than  ever.  I  respect' 
Senators  of  this  body  who  have  other 
views,  they  are  entitled  to  them,  but  I 


do  not  agree  with  them.  I  think  their 
actions  will  come  back  to  haunt  them 
even  though  I  may  hope  for  their  sakes 
they  will  not. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  This  is  not  an  easy 
matter  on  which  to  vote,  because  there 
are  good  points  on  both  sides  of  the 
question.  I  think  a  year  ago  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  amendment.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  whether 
we  want  to  see  some  of  the  satellite 
countries  break  away  from  Russia.  I 
was  in  Poland  last  October.  I  have  to 
be  factual  about  the  matter.  I  suppose 
if  I  wanted  to  be  emotional  about  it,  I 
would  let  my  emotions  run  away  with 
me  and  support  the  amendment,  because 
I  am  so  opposed  to  communism,  and  al¬ 
ways  have  been.  But  I  must  be  factual, 
and  tell  Senators  I  was  in  Poland.  My 
best  judgment  is  that  the  Polish  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  pro- Communist,  but  the  Pol¬ 
ish  people  are  not.  I  found  Polish 
churches  open,  and  more  people  going 
to  church  than  ever.  I  learned  that 
much  of  the  land  is  in  private  hands.  A 
calculated  risk  is  involved.  My  judg¬ 
ment  is  that,  since  surplus  food  is  in¬ 
volved,  we  would  be  better  off  if  we 
tried  to  aid  the  Polish  people,  so  that 
they  might  break  away  from  Russia,  if  it 
became  possible.  It  will  not  be  easy. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the  de¬ 
cision  in  the  Senate  on  either  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  or  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  going 
to  be  no  test  of  patriotism.  There  is  no 
question  of  the  patriotism  of  any  United 
States  Senator.  The  question  here  is 
whether  the  Members  of  the  Senate  de¬ 
sire  to  implement — to  make  more  clear — 
a  policy  which  the  Senate  itself,  together 
with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
adopted  when  Public  Law  480  was  ap¬ 
proved  in  the  83d  Congress. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  desire 
of  the  Government  or  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  render  assistance  and 
to  give  necessary  foodstuffs  to  any  peo¬ 
ple  anywhere  around  the  globe  who 
might  be  in  need  of  additional  food. 
That  desire  is  expressed  in  the  present 
statute  and  in  the  bill  before  us,  and 
is  opposed  by  all  of  us.  I  take  it  all  of 
us  understand  title  II  of  the  act 
entitled  “Famine  Relief  and  Other 
Assistance,”  in  which  it  is  specifi¬ 
cally  provided  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  up  to  the  amount  of  $300 
million,  can  make  available  American 
foodstuffs  to  people,  whether  they  live  in 
friendly  nations  or  whether  they  live  in 
unfriendly  nations.  That  is  not  an  issue 
here.  That  is  not  in  dispute  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  today. 

What  is  important  is  whether  or  not 
the  United  States  Senate  agrees  with 
the  policy  the  Congress  set  down  in  the 
law  in  1954.  It  has  been  alluded  to  be¬ 
fore.  It  sets  forth  what  our  policies  shall 
be  with  regard  to  the  expansion  of  trade 
with  friendly  nations.  Then  it  defines 
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who  is  friendly  and  who  is  not.  It  ex¬ 
cludes  trade  with  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  under 
this  law,  and  those  countries  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  I  ap¬ 
prove  that  policy.  I  do  not  want  this 
bill  to  permit  activity  under  it  with  any 
Communist- dominated  country. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  has  done  a  service,  and  so  has  the 
Senator  from  Indiana,  in  giving  us  an 
opportunity,  in  clear-cut  fashion,  to  lay 
down  what  the  policy  shall  be. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  say  just  a  word.  The 
Senator  from  California  has  stated  that 
the  patriotism  of  certain  Senators  has 
been  questioned.  That  is  not  true. 
Neither  the  Senator  from  Indiana  nor 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  did 
that.  We  know  every  United  States 
Senator  is  a  patriot,  and  we  respect  all 
Senators,  but  we  do  differ  very  funda¬ 
mentally  with  their  judgment.  We 
think  many  who  take  the  other  side  of 
the  question  are  wrong,  and  that  the 
matter  will  come  back  to  haunt  them. 
The  question  is  in  issue.  Time  will  tell 
whether  we  are  right  or  wrong.  I  am 
willing  to  coast  along  with  the  time, 
because  I  think  the  Senator  from  In¬ 
diana  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  will  be  proven  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  How  much  time 
remains  on  the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  expired.  The  Senator  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  who  controls  the  opposition  time, 
has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  yield  me  2  minutes  to 
express  some  of  my  doubts? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  think  a  glance 
at  the  budget,  which  is  before  us,  will 
prove  to  everybody  concerned  how  vital 
is  this  issue  which  is  raised  by  the  bill 
before  the  Senate.  The  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  has  issued  a  document  entitled 
“The  Federal  Budget  in  Brief.”  On  the 
cover  appear  the  words  “From  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Office  of  the  President,  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  Fiscal  Year  1959.” 

On  page  14  of  the  document  there  is 
a  diagram  which  shows  the  estimated 
expenditures  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
President  in  January  for  fiscal  1959. 
The  first  item  is  $45,800,000,000  for 
major  national  security.  Next,  $7,900,- 
000,000,  for  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
Next,  $5  billion,  for  veterans. 

If  we  add  those  three  itqms,  we  have  a 
total  expenditure  of  $58,700,000,000  for 
past  wars,  for  preparation  for  future 
wars,  for  the  rehabilitation  of  veterans 
who  have  suffered  in  the  preceding  wars. 
Fifty-eight  billion  is  fifty  thousand  mil¬ 
lion.  I  emphasize  the  word  “million.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  ask  for  2  addi¬ 
tional  minutes. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  That  is  a  total  of 
$58,700,000,000  for  purposes  of  war. 
There  is  left  only  $15,200,000,000  for  all 
other  activities  of  Government. 

Unless  we  win  the  fight  for  freedom 
here  within  our  own  shores,  it  is  difficult, 
indeed,  for  me  to  comprehend  how  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  hope  to  buy  the  support 
of  satellite  nations;  but  because  the 
President  is  submitting  this  project,  I 
shall,  I  think,  support  the  bill  and  vote 
against  the  amendment,  the  President 
should  not  be  repudiated  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  where  food  for  hungry  people  is 
involved.  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1956  contained  the  fol¬ 
lowing  provision: 

Sec.  143.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law,  no  assistance  under  this  title 
or  any  other  title  of  this  act,  or  under  any 
provision  of  law  repealed  by  section  542  (a) 
of  this  act,  shall  be  furnished  to  Yugoslavia 
after  the  expiration  of  90  days  following  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  unless 
the  President  finds  and  so  reports  to  the 
Congress,  with  his  reasons  therefor,  ( 1 )  that 
there  has  been  no  change  in  the  Yugoslavian 
policies  on  the  basis  of  which  assistance  un¬ 
der  this  act  has  been  furnished  to  Yugoslavia 
in  the  past,  and  that  Yugoslavia  is  independ¬ 
ent  of  control  by  the  Soviet  Union,  (2)  that 
Yugoslavia  is  not  participating  in  any  policy 
or  program  for  the  Communist  conquest  of 
the  world,  and  (3)  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
to  continue  the  furnishing  of  assistance  to 
Yugoslavia  under  this  act. 

This  was  the  amendment  I  offered  and 
to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago  in  my 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

When  the  Mutual  Security  Act  came 
before  Congress  in  1957  for  amendment 
this  section  was  changed.  It  was  modi¬ 
fied.  It  was  tempered.  It  was  amelio¬ 
rated.  It  was  made  softer  on  Tito  and 
his  allegiance  to  the  Communist  con¬ 
spiracy. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  time 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  1957 
modification  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record  in  full,  so  that  all 
may  know  what  the  policy  of  the  State 
Department  is.  In  spite  of  this,  however, 
because  I  want  to  use  our  surplus  food 
to  feed  hungry  people  I  shall  vote  against 
the  amendment. 

.There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia:  In  fur¬ 
nishing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  continuously  assure  himself  (1) 
that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain  its 
Independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not 
participating  In  any  policy  or  program  for 
the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and 
(3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance  is 
In  the  interest  of  the  national  security  of 
the  United  States.  The  President  shall  keep 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
fully  and  constantly  informed  of  any  assist¬ 
ance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  under  this  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  administration  has  changed  its 


point  of  view  and  that  the  Congress — 
particularly  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry — is  now  offering  the 
bill  in  the  hope  that  despite  the  waver¬ 
ing  position  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  President  with  respect  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia  we  will  be  able  to  do  this  for  the 
purpose  of  using  our  surplus  foods  to 
feed  the  hungry  people. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  consumed 
5  minutes  of  his  time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  anything,  the 
amendment  now  under  consideration  is 
worse  than  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  JennerI. 
It  would  provide  that  any  nation  which 
has  not  assured  the  President  that  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  it  will  not  support 
the  Soviet  Union  or  any  Communist  gov¬ 
ernment  cannot  get  assistance.  The 
amendment  under  consideration  will 
have  the  same  effect  as  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Jen- 
ner],  but  it  almost  requires  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  alliance  by  a  foreign  na¬ 
tion  with  the  United  States. 

I  agree  with  my  good  friend  from  In¬ 
diana  [Mr.  CapehartI.  .  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  Polish 
people  are  very  friendly  to  the  United 
States  and  that  such  assistance  will  go 
far  towards  making  them  independent 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  If  such  can  be 
accomplished,  there  is  every  reason  for 
the  act  to  remain  unchanged,  in  this 
respect. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  another  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  Congress  had  in  mind  when  it 
enacted  section  304,  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  authority  to  assist  friendly  na¬ 
tions  to  free  themselves  from  the  control 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  decision  is  left  up  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  and  the  Secretary  of  State.  In  the 
case  of  Poland,  it  was  their  decision  that 
by  assisting  Poland  they  might  cause 
that  country  to  be  weaned  away  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  long  run  our 
Government  will  benefit  from  such  a 
procedure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Indiana,  which  is 
proposed  to  be  amended  by  the  distin¬ 
guished  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges!. 

All  of  us  are  moved  by  the  same  feeling 
of  revulsion,  against  the  practices  of 
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communism,  which  animates  the  two 
Senators  who  have  offered  these  amend¬ 
ments.  I  must  say,  nevertheless,  that  I 
believe  the  amendments  are  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

All  of  us  know  that  we  and  other  demo¬ 
cratic  countries  are  in  a  struggle  with 
Soviet  Russia,  and  that  it  will  go  on  for 
a  long  time.  It  might  be  resolved  but, 
I  hope  never,  and  our  country  hopes 
never  by  war.  We  hope,  it  may  be  re¬ 
solved  in  time  by  just  agreements  but 
that  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  at  this 
time.  In  the  long  run,  if  a  balance  of 
power  in  the  world  can  be  developed, 
with  the  influence  to  convince  Soviet 
Russia  that  they  cannot  successfully 
prosecute  a  war  against  the  United 
States  or  that  just  settlement  must  be 
madb  for  the  peace  of  the  world — we 
may  resolve  the  impasse. 

It  is  upon  the  last  ground  that  I  be¬ 
lieve  these  amendments  are  a  wrong 
approach  to  the  problem.  I  shall  give 
my  reasons. 

First,  I  speak  of  our  aid  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia.  We  have  undoubtedly 
helped  these  peoples  for  humanitarian 
reasons.  But,  I  believe,  that  politically, 
the  Department  of  State,  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  make  loans  to  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  because  those  countries  to  some 
extent,  have  asserted  some  independence 
of  Soviet  Russia.  We  can  encourage 
them  to  keep  a  measure  of  independence 
from  Soviet  Russia  and  to  encourage,  by 
their  example,  other  nations  to  break 
away.  Certainly,  that  is  an  important 
objective. 

Second,  I  speak  to  the  amendment  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
exactly  correct.  If  we  adopt  the  amend¬ 
ment  which  has  been  proposed  by  my 
friend  from  New  Hampshire,  it  will  ex¬ 
tend  the  prohibition  of  aid  under  this 
bill,  I  would  guess,  to  50  countries  in  the 
world — to  newly  independent  countries 
in  the  Mideast,  in  Asia,  and  the  new 
countries  of  Africa.  They  are  not  allies 
of  Soviet  Russia,  but  as  newly  independ¬ 
ent  countries  they  do  not  want  a  great 
power  to  dictate  their  policy — what  they 
will  do  in  the  future,  and  what  they  will 
do  in  the  present  cold  war.  Although 
they  are  independent  and  democratic, 
and  do  not  intend  to  join  the  Soviet 
Union  in  case  of  war,  they  do  not  want 
to  become  involved  in  the  cold  war.  If 
they  take  the  position  that  they  cannot 
in  national  honor  sign  the  agreement 
which  the  amendment  proposes,  what 
will  happen.  We  shall  have  then  denied 
our  assistance,  and  isolated  ourselves 
from  many  countries  in  the  Mideast, 
with  which  we  have  been  concerned  for 
over  a  year.  We  shall  likewise  have 
isolated  ourselves  from  many  newly  in¬ 
dependent  countries  of  Asia  and  Africa. 
If  we  pursue  such  a  policy  we  shall  end 
up  being  isolated  from  over  half  the 
peoples  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  way,  over  a 
long  period  of  years,  to  attempt  to  make 
friends  throughout  the  world.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  the  way  to  alter  peacefully 
the  balance  of  power,  which  may  finally 
convince  Russia  that  there  must  be  a 
peaceful  and  just  solution  of  the  world’s 
difficulties. 


For  these  reasons,  admitting  the  pa¬ 
triotic  impulses  of  our  two  friends,  we 
are  faced  with  a  choice  of  methods.  We 
know  what  our  objectives  are.  We  know 
we  are  engaged  in  a  long  struggle.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  amendments  should  be  de¬ 
feated,  because  they  will  not  help  us  win 
the  struggle. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  20  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
modify  my  amendment  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  SALTON- 
STALL  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  the  balance 
of  my  time  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  2 
minutes  and  40  seconds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
of  the  firm  conviction  that  conflicting 
positions  can  be  taken  on  this  amend¬ 
ment  with  complete  justification,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  side  chosen. 

I  have  great  fears  about  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  It  would  not  only 
deal  distinctly  with  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  but  would  embrace  many  other 
nations  with  respect  to  which  prospects 
for  good  relations  with  the  United  States 
Government  are  favorable. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  has  said,  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  would  take  in  the  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  and  the  Far  East,  and 
other  nations  that  are  nolrnecessarily 
friendly  to  Russia,  and  for  that  reason 
I  think,  with  due  respect  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  that  his  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  well  taken. 

With  respect  to  the  initial  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Jenner],  it  is  my  belief  that  by  giving 
aid  to  the  Governments  of  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland,  we  are  deceiving  the  people 
of  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  into  the  belief 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
friendly  to  those  governments.  Just  as 
surely  as  the  night  follows  the  day,  the 
people  of  Yugoslavia  do  not  want  Tito 
and  his  Communist  government.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  the  Polish  people 
do  not  want  a  Communist  government. 

My  fear  is,  that  by  giving  money  and 
other  aid  to  them,  we  are  delaying  in 
two  ways  the  advent  of  the  upheaval  of 
the  Communist  regimes  in  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia. 

First,  we  are  deceiving  the  worker  in 
the  fields  of  Yugoslavia  into  the  belief 
that  there  is  friendliness  among  the 
American  people  for  the  Yugoslav  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Second,  we  are  relieving  the  Commu¬ 
nist  governments  of  the  responsibility  of 
providing  sustenance  for  their  citizenry, 
and  thus  increasing  the  ability  of  these 


governments  to  develop  armaments  of 
war.  While  I  favored  the  original 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  I  regret  that  I  will  have  to  vote 
against  its  modified  form  resulting  from 
the  acceptance  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Senator’s  version  of  the  course  we  should 
follow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

All  time  on  the  amendment  has  ex¬ 
pired.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Jenner],  as  modified. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute  on  the  bill. 

I  will  not  vote  “no  confidence”  in  the 
President  in  the  field  of  foreign  affairs. 
I  will  not  give  assurance  to  Russia  that 
we  will  not  give  assistance  to  any  of  the 
satellite  nations  which  seek  to  break 
away  from  the  Communist  orbit. 

I  will  not  blast  the  hopes  of  freedom 
which  the  people  of  Poland,  or  any  other 
nation  of  Eastern  Europe  may  have  at 
this  time. 

I  will  not  embarrass  friendly  nations 
with  which  we  are  at  present  carrying 
out  coordinated  programs;  and  therefore 
I  shall  vote  against  the  pending  amend¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
we  worked  out  this  problem  with  respect 
to  Yugoslavia  last  year  after  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty,  by  leaving  discretion  in  the 
President  as  to  whether  to  send  aid  to 
Yugoslavia  and  by  requiring  him  to  give 
assurances  to  the  Congress  periodically. 

I  think  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  not  in  satisfac¬ 
tory  language  at  the  present  time,  but 
it  does  leave  discretion  in  the  President. 
I  believe  the  amendment  should  be  re¬ 
drafted  in  the  House*  or  in  the  Senate 
before  the  bill  is  finally  passed  so  as  to 
leave  discretion  in  the  President.  I  am 
glad  to  leave  discretion  in  the  President, 
as  we  did  last  year  with  respect  to  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

We  must  soon  consider  an  appropria¬ 
tion  bill  for  foreign  aid.  This  entire 
subject  will  come  up  in  connection  with 
that  appropriation;  I  believe  we  can 
settle  it  satisfactorily  by  letting  the  Pres¬ 
ident  decide  whether  foodstuffs  should  go 
to  Poland,  Yugoslavia,  or  any  other  na¬ 
tion  which,  in  his  judgment,  is  not  com¬ 
mitted  to  fight  against  us  in  case  of  a 
war. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  think  sufficient  emphasis  has  been 
laid  on  the  fact  that  this  amendment 
applies  not  solely  to  Poland  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia,  but  particularly  to  all  the  neutral 
nations  of  the  earth. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  demand  of  a 
neutral  nation  which  needs  our  help,  and 
whose  friendship  we  hope  to  win,  that 
it  should  commit  itself  in  advance  be¬ 
fore  it  may  be  dealt  with  under  this 
act.  If  we  were  to  do  so  we  would  not 
only  give  offense  to  that  nation,  but 
would,  in  effect,  be  serving- notice' to  the 
world  that  we  do  not  care  to  have  any 
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more  friends  and  allies  than  we  now 
have.  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  that 
position. 

I  have  perfect  confidence  in  the  pa¬ 
triotism  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Department.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
will  deal  helter-skelter  with  neutral  na¬ 
tions,  but  will  deal  with  them  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  only  when  they 
think  there  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  them  lasting  good,  and 
to  leave  them  in  a  more  friendly  atti¬ 
tude,  and  more  likely  to  side  with  us 
in  the  event  of  real  trouble.  I  repeat 
that  I  do  not  believe  we  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  we  want  to  serve  notice 
to  the  world  that  we  do  not  desire  any 
more  allies  or  friends. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
two  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  ob¬ 
viously,  a  Senator  may  not  offer  an  am¬ 
endment  in  the  third  degree. 

I  always  become  a  little  disconcerted 
by  the  haste  with  which  language  is 
drafted  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  If  it 
were  possible  to  offer  an  amendment,  I 
would  offer  a  substitute  which  would 
place  the  burden  on  the  President,  and 
provide  that  no  nation  shall  receive  aid 
unless  the  President  has  assured  him¬ 
self,  with  respect  to  such  nation,  that 
it  will  not  directly  or  indirectly  support 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  so  forth. 

As  the  amendment  is  drawn  at  the 
present  time,  other  nations  must  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  indicate  their  atti¬ 
tude  to  the  President.  That  puts  a 
burden  on  them.  Under  the  terms  of  re¬ 
vised  language,  the  burden  would  be 
placed  upon  the  President  to  be  assured 
on  that  point.  No  other  report  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  would  be 
required;  and  no  report  to  the  Speaker 
would  be  required,  as  was  required  in 
connection  with  the  provision  in  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  dealing  with 
Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
complete  text  of  the  amendment  I  would 
have  offered  in  lieu  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  had  it 
been  in  order  to  do  so;  and  following 
that,  section  143  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  approved  August  14,  1957. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend¬ 
ment  and  section  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Section  107  of  Public  Law  480  is  hereby 
amended  by  adding  the  following:  “on  (3) 
any  nation,  unless  the  President  has  assured 
himself  with  respect  to  such  nation,  that  it 
will  not  directly  or  indirectly  support  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  Communist  Government 
of  China,  or  any  other  Communist  govern¬ 
ment  in  event  of  hostility  between  such  gov¬ 
ernment  and  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  143.  Assistance  to  Yugoslavia:  In 
furnishing  assistance  to  Yugoslavia,  the 
President  shall  continuously  assure  himself 
(1)  that  Yugoslavia  continues  to  maintain 
its  independence,  (2)  that  Yugoslavia  is  not 
participating  in  any  policy  or  program  for 
the  Communist  conquest  of  the  world,  and 
(3)  that  the  furnishing  of  such  assistance 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  national  security 
of  the  United  States.  The  President  shall 
keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 


atives  fully  and  constantly  informed  of  any 
assistance  furnished  to  Yugoslavia  under 
this  act. 

(c)  Add  a  new  section  144  as  follows: 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Indi¬ 
ana  [Mr.  Jenner],  as  modified.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senators  from  New  Mexico  l  Mr.  An¬ 
derson  and  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson], 
the  Senator  from  Massahcusetts  l Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney],  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge],  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Mon¬ 
roney],  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  would  each  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  has  a  general 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  South  Da¬ 
kota  [Mr.  Case]. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is  ab¬ 
sent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Flanders]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives  and  Mr.  Javits]  are  detained  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Case]  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Hickenlooper]  are  also  detained  on  of¬ 
ficial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Martin]  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Mary¬ 
land  [Mr.  Butler]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  has  a  general  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson], 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  24, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 24 


Barrett 

Hruska 

Payne 

Beall 

Jenner 

Revercomb 

Bricker 

Knowland 

Russell 

Bridges 

Kuchel 

Saltonstall 

Cotton 

Langer 

Schoeppel 

Curtis 

Malone 

Smith,  Maine 

Dirksen 

Martin,  Iowa 

Thurmond 

Dworshak 

Mundt 

NAYS— 53 

Williams 

Aiken 

Bush 

Carlson 

Allott 

Byrd 

Carroll 

Bible 

Capehart 

Case,  N.  J. 
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Church 

Humphrey 

Potter 

Clark 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Proxmlre 

Cooper 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Purtell 

Douglas 

Kefauver 

Robertson 

Eastland 

Ken- 

Scott 

Ellender 

La  usche 

Smathers 

Ervin 

Long 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Frear 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Fulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Gore 

McNamara 

Symington 

Green 

Morton 

Thye 

Hayden 

Murray 

Watkins 

Hill 

Neuberger 

Yarborough 

Hoblltzell 

O'Mahoney 

Young 

Holland 

Pastore 

NOT  VOTING— 

19 

Anderson 

Hennings 

McClellan 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Monroney 

Butler 

Ives 

Morse 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Chavez 

Javits 

Wiley 

Flanders 

Kennedy 

Goldwater 

Martin,  Pa. 

So  Mr.  Jenner’s  amendment,  as  modi¬ 
fied,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  [Mr.  Bridges]  and  myself,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  lines  23  and  24  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  “June  30,  1960”  and  insert 
“June  30,  1959.” 

On  page  3,  lines  1  and  2,  strike  out  “June 
30,  1960”  and  insert  “June  30,  1959.” 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  merely  cuts  the  program 
back  to  1  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959.  The  amendment  is  endorsed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  When 
the  Department  asked  for  the  extension 
of  the  program,  it  asked  for  $1  y2  bil¬ 
lion  for  fiscal  1958.  They  object  to  the 
extension  of  the  program  for  a  2-year 
period  on  the  basis  that  should  it  be 
needed  they  would  be  back  next  year  to 
ask  for  another  extension.  Even  with 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  it  will 
still  have  authority  for  $2  billion  extra 
money.  The  Department  and  many  on 
the  committee  think  that  the  program 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  and  by  the  De¬ 
partment  on  an  annual  basis.  To  reject 
the  amendment  means  that  we  will  be 
giving  this  agency  authority  in  the 
amount  of  $3%  billion  over  a  2-year  pe¬ 
riod  or  $l1/2  billion  more  than  they  even 
ask  for. 

If  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  there 
will  still  be  an  additional  $500  million 
for  fiscal  1958  and  the  full  amount  or 
$iy2  billion  requested  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  1959. 

With  this  amount  of  money  involved, 
the  program  should  have  an  annual  re¬ 
view. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  administration,  in  which  it  is 
strongly  recommended  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  be  limited  to  1  year,  followed  by  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Department 
under  date  of  March  11,  1958,  addressed 
to  Senator  Ellender,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  in  support  of  the  Aiken 
amendment  which  the  Senate  adopted 
earlier. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  7,  1958. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams, 

United  States  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Attached  is  a 
copy  of  the  statement  that  you  may  use  as 
you  see  fit,  regarding  the  amendments  to 
Public  Law  480  recently  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry.  This  material  was  prepared  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  your  request  to  Clyde  Wheeler. 

If  you  need  anything  additional,  please 
let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Don  Paarlberg, 

Assistant  Secretary. 

March  7,  1958. 

1.  Reason  for  request  for  1-year  extension 
instead  of  2  years : 

The  administration  construes  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  as  a  temporary  means  of 
moving  accumulated  agricultural  surpluses 
abroad  in  a  constructive  manner.  Limiting 
the  extension  of  this  authority  to  1  year 
permits  an  annual  review  of  the  program 
by  the  Congress.  Such  annual  review  is 
important  both  with  respect  to  effective  sur¬ 
plus  disposal  under  special  programs  and 
maximum  effect  on  commercial  exports. 
There  is  a  likelihood  that  an  extension  of 
more  than  1  year  would  tend  to  assign  some 
degree  of  permanence  to  the  program:  it 
would  also  give  less  impetus  to  consideration 
of  alternative  methods  of  surplus  disposal 
which  might  give  greater  emphasis  to  com¬ 
mercial  exports.  Orderly  programing  and 
shipping  can  be  achieved  under  annual  ex¬ 
tensions  as  long  as  authorizations  are  pro¬ 
vided  soon  enough  during  the  year  to  pre¬ 
vent  interruptions  in  programing. 

2.  Why  yearly  review  is  recommended: 

Although  Public  Law  480  provides  impor¬ 
tant  authorities  concerned  primarily  with 
the  disposal  of  agricultural  surpluses,  the 
act  requires  wide  Government  coordination. 
It  combines  many  purposes  which  affect  our 
domestic  and  foreign  economic  policies  and 
involves  activities  of  several  departments 
and  agencies.  Some  of  the  facets  of  Public 
Law  480  can  be  touched  on  briefly.  The 
large  disposals  to  our  friends  abroad  con¬ 
tribute  directly  to  foreign  policy  objectives: 
the  large  amounts  of  local  currencies  loaned 
back  to  importing  countries  are  coordinated 
by  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  mutual  security  operations;  and 
local  currencies  are  used  to  pay  United 
States  expenses  abroad  and  finance  agricul¬ 
tural  market  development,  educational  ex¬ 
change  programs  and  other  activities. 

Because  of  this  complex  nature  of  Public 
Law  480,  it  appears  imperative  that  adminis¬ 
trative  officials  and  the  Congress  make  a  full 
and  complete  appraisal  of  its  operations  on 
an  annual  basis. 

3.  Objection  to  new  barter  amendment: 

The  explanation  of  the  barter  amendment 

to  S.  3039  prepared  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  makes  it  clear 
that  the  amendment  is  intended  to  remove 
any  discretion  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  now  has  to  determine  whether  he 
should  or  should  not  barter.  The  explana¬ 
tion  shows  that  the  amendment  is  intended 
to  be  mandatory  and  makes  it  clear  that  the 
Secretary  must  barter  CCC  commodities  if 
he  is  offered  strategic  or  critical  materials  or 
other  materials  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss 
or  substantially  less  storage  charges  than  the 
CCC  commodities.  In  our  committee  ses¬ 
sion,  nobody  could  tell  us  what  was  meant 
by  other  materials.  I  am  afraid  it  means 
the  Secretary  might  have  to  take  such  things 
as  tea,  spices,  iron  ore,  or  perhaps  even 
bottle  caps  under  the  barter  program.  To 
direct  the  Secretary  to  engage  in  a  broad 
program  of  industrial  material  imports 


which  are  not  strategic  or  critical  materials, 
the  amendment  would  in  effect  say  that  the 
Congress  would  rather  have  the  Secretary 
accept  bottle  caps  instead  of  dollars  for  his 
agricultural  commodities.  Under  the  pres¬ 
ent  law,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  barter 
only  when  he  believes  that  barter  will  pro¬ 
tect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation — in  other  words,  he  will 
barter  when  he  cannot  sell  the  same  com¬ 
modities  for  dolars.  By  removing  this  dis¬ 
cretionary  language  from  the  amendment, 
the  committee  is  saying  that  it  is  unimpor¬ 
tant  whether  barter  commodities  are  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  dollar  sales  or  whether  they  replace 
dollar  sales. 

I  cannot  see  how  we  can  ask  the  Senate  to 
enact  a  law  which  claims  that  barter  is 
superior  to  cash  sales.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  tell  the  Secretary  that  he  is  not  to  con¬ 
sider  the  effect  of  proposed  barters  on  regu¬ 
lar  cash  sales.  Nor  can  I  understand  why 
this  same  Senate  committee  in  recommend¬ 
ing  extension  of  title  I  of  Public  Law  480, 
the  provision  that  authorizes  foreign-cur¬ 
rency  sales,  directs  the  President  to  only 
make  such  sales  when  they  are  in  addition 
to  our  usual  commercial  marketings  and 
does  not  believe  it  necessary  to  include  the 
same  provision  in  their  .amendment  of  the 
barter  program.  Obviously,  if  it  makes  sense 
.in  title  T,  it  also  makes  sense  in  the  operation 
of  the  barter  program. 

The  committee  explanation  of  the  barter 
provision  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  bar¬ 
ter  permits  the  United  States  exporter  to  cut 
his  sales  price  for  the  commodity  and  thereby 
gain  a  competitive  edge.  If  this  can  be  done 
under  the  barter  program,  why  would  it  not 
make  sense  to  do  so  on  cash  sales  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
never  said  it  is  against  barter.  It  is  for  bar¬ 
ter.  It  has  only  asked  that  care  be  exercised 
to  insure  that  the  barter  of  agricultural 
commodities  be  in  addition  to  our  dollar 
sales  and  not  replacements.  This  is  the 
reason  that  the  barter  program  was  changed 
last  year.  It  is  the  reason  why  I  believe 
that  the  proposed  amendment  is  bad  legis¬ 
lation. 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  March  11, 1958. 
Hon.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  United  States  Senate » 

Dear  Senator  Ellender  :  We  have  been  re¬ 
quested  by  Senator  Humphrey  to  give  con¬ 
sideration  to,  and  to  report  to  your  committee 
on  possible  language  changes  in  the  proposed 
amendment  to  title  IH  of  Public  Law  480, 
83d  Congress,  which  would  make  it  more 
acceptable  from  our  standpoint.  This  legis¬ 
lation  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  barter  up  to  $500  million  worth  of 
agricultural  commodities  per  year  for  ma¬ 
terials  under  certain  conditions.  We  are, 
however,  unable  to  formulate  any  changes 
short  of  the  virtual  nullification  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  change  which  would  eliminate  our 
objections.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
wishes  to  go  on  record  as  being  vigorously 
opposed  to  its  enactment  into  law. 

The  proposed  elimination  of  any  considera¬ 
tion  by  the  Secretary  of  whether  or  not  a 
barter  transaction  will  protect  the  funds  and 
assets  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
as  a  criterion  for  exercising  administrative 
judgment  is  an  unprecedented  approach  to 
legislative  direction.  We  believe  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
as  a  Government  instrumentality,  are  syn¬ 
onymous  with  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

In  our  judgment  the  elimination  of  the 
principle  of  "additionality  as  a  result  of 
barter”  cannot  be  justified.  This  amendment 
directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  com¬ 
pletely  ignore  what  agricultural  commodities 
could  be  moved  into  export  channels  through 


the  normal  channels  of  trade  for  purchase  by 
our  regular  customers  for  dollars.  Its  effect 
could  be  to  replace  to  the  extent  of  up  to 
$500  million  per  year  of  cash  business  by 
barter  for  materials  which  for  the  most  part 
there  would  be  no  need  in  the  near  future. 
These  materials  would  go  into  dead  storage 
in  the  hope  that  at  some  future  time  we 
will  be  able  to  utilize  them  without  serious 
effects  on  domestic  producers  of  these 
materials. 

We  have  diligently  studied  the  potentials 
of  barter  as  a  means  of  expanding  our  agri¬ 
cultural  exports.  We  believe  opportunities 
do  exist.  We  believe  honestly  and  sincerely 
our  present  policies  will  give  some  measure 
of  assurance  that  increased  exports  are  being 
accomplished  through  barter.  We  believe 
that  the  assumption  that  barter  offers  al¬ 
most  unlimited  opportunities  for  expansion 
of  exports  is  false.  Such  an  assumption  is 
based  on  the  fallacious  premise  that  the 
have-not  countries  of  the  world  with  respect 
to  food  and  fiber  are  countries  that  have 
great  material  resources  to  trade  for  food  and 
fiber.  This  is  not  true.  We  believe,  however, 
that  substantial  additional  business  can  be 
achieved  if  export  contractors  are  required 
to  demonstrate  additionality.  If  this  re¬ 
quirement  is  eliminated  all  contractors  will 
turn  to  easy  barter  and  be  content  to  merely 
replace  cash  sales. 

There  are  powerful  forces  urging  opening 
the  throttle  on  a  barter  program.  An  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  reasons  therefor  is  in  order. 

This  country  is  in  a  position  to  buy  for 
current  consumption  all  the  foreign  pro¬ 
duced  materials  the  economy  requires.  Leg¬ 
islation  exists  for  the  procurement  of  all  the 
materials  deemed  prudent  to  stockpile  for 
future  emergency  defense  needs.  The  rate 
and  extent  of  such  procurement  is  limited 
only  by  appropriation  by  the  Congress.  In 
spite  of  the  zeal  to  substitute  barter  for  nor¬ 
mal  exchange,  the.  United  States  dollar  can 
still  be  utilized  to  better  advantage  in  world 
markets  than  our  agricultural  commodities. 
Then  why  do  we  have  such  strong  pressures 
for  a  wide-open  barter  program?  The  fact 
is  that  a  surplus  situation  exists  in  the  world 
for  many  materials.  The  producers  of  those 
materials  in  the  foreign  countries  and  im¬ 
porters  of  those  materials  into  this  country 
want  a  price-support  and  surplus-removal 
program  for  those  materials.  We  cannot 
solve  the  price-support  and  surplus-removal 
problems  of  our  domestic  agricultural  econ¬ 
omy  by  attempting  to  take  on  those  same 
responsibilities  for  a  much  wider  field  of 
material  production  throughout  the  world. 

Experience  with  our  domestic  agricultural, 
programs  has,  we  believe,  led  to  one  ac¬ 
cepted  axiom.  Price  support  at  profitable 
levels  of  production  without  effective  con¬ 
trols  on  production  can  only  lead  to  financial 
disaster.  To  the  extent  that  barter  provides 
a  profitable  outlet  for  foreign  produced  ma¬ 
terials,  over  and  above  that  normally  exist¬ 
ing,  foreign  production  and  resultant  sur¬ 
pluses  will  be  increased.  Certainly  this 
country  has  no  and  could  not  have  any 
semblance  of  control  over  such  production. 

There  are  a  few  materials  such  as  indus¬ 
trial  diamonds  of  which  there  is  no  domestic 
production.  Of  the  rest,  the  world  produc¬ 
tion  affects  domestic  producers  by  their 
competitive  price  in  the  United  States  mar¬ 
ket.  The  removal  of  and  insulation  from 
the  market  of  those  surpluses  may  provide  a 
temporary  price  stabilization  to  domestic 
producers  of  such  materials.  Such  was  the 
result  of  rather  extensive  barter  transactions 
involving  lead  and  zinc  in  the  past.  An 
artificial  outlet  at  profitable  prices  can  only 
stimulate  foreign  production.  When  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  realized  the  folly 
of  serving  as  a  dumping  ground  for  foreign 
surplus  lead  and  zinc  with  little  resultant 
gains  in  the  disposal  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  we  stopped  the  program  for  reap¬ 
praisal.  The  domestic  lead  and  zinc  Indus- 
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try  felt  the  full  impact  of  the  price  depress¬ 
ing  effect  of  this  stimulated  foreign  pro¬ 
duction.  Such  will  be  the  Inevitable  result 
on  other  domestic  producers  of  barter  ma¬ 
terials  under  a  barter  program  which  pro¬ 
vides  an  outlet  for  surplus  foreign  materials 
and  serves  as  a  stimulant  for  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  such  surplus  production. 

The  Importers  of  diamonds  have  been  vig¬ 
orous  proponents  of  expanded  barter.  Dia¬ 
mond  production  is  controlled  by  cartel. 
World  prices  are  maintained  by  the  quanti¬ 
ties  of  diamonds  released  to  the  market  by 
those  cartels.  Diamonds  have  been  held  up 
as  the  glowing  example  of  a  material  entail¬ 
ing  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or 
substantially  less  storage  charges  than  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities.  There  are 
a  few  surplus  diamonds  in  the  hands  of  im¬ 
porters  now.  The  Congress,  by  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  this  proposed  amendment,  would 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  not 
only  provide  a  home  for  those  diamonds  but 
also  to  assure  the  diamond  cartels  of  the 
world  an  outlet  at  world  prices  for  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  production  up  to  whatever  por¬ 
tion  of  the  $500  million  limitation  they  could 
get  the  Department  to  accept. 

Statements  have  been  made  in  previous 
testimony  before  your  committee  by  pro¬ 
ponents  of  barter  of  the  competitive  advan¬ 
tage,  pricewise,  enjoyed  by  barter  commodi¬ 
ties.  This  has  been  advanced  as  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  barter  stimulates  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports.  Assuming  that  such  a  price  advan¬ 
tage  exists,  It  can  only  serve  to  drive  down 
the  world  price  of  agricultural  commodities. 
Agricultural  commodities  moving  under 
barter  would  be  in  competition,  not  only 
with  agricultural  commodities  from  other 
countries,  but  with  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  exported  from  this  country  through  nor¬ 
mal  channels  of  trade.  This  can  become  a 
vicious  circle.  To  the  extent  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  market  price  is  influenced  by  the 
price  at  which  exporters  can  sell  in  world 
markets  a  lower  price  will  result  in  order  to 
meet  the  competition  of  the  same  commod¬ 
ity  originating  through  barter. 

The  Department  has,  with  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  Congress,  made  great  progress  in 
making  agricultural  surpluses  in  CCC  in¬ 
ventory  available  on  a  competitive-bid  basis 
in  order  to  meet  world  prices.  The  exporter 
who  buys  for  dollars  must  and  will  bid 
lower  than  he  ordinarily  would,  in  order  to 
meet  whatever  price  advantage  accrues  from 
acquisition  of  those  same  commodities 
through  barter. 

Not  only  would  the  funds  and  assets  of  the 
Corporation  suffer  under  such  a  progressively 
vicious  circle  but  also  the  taxpayers  who 
must  make  good  the  losses  of  the  Corpora¬ 
tion. 

The  Department  is  not  opposed  to  barter. 
We  believe  it  has  a  place  in  our  multi¬ 
approach  to  surplus  removal  through  ex¬ 
panding  exports  of  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  We  also  believe,  however,  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  agriculture  and  the  United  States 
as  a  whole  will  best  be  served  if  it  is  limited 
to  those  instances  where  administrative 
Judgment  believes  it  creates  additional  for¬ 
eign  purchasing  power  and  channels  that 
purchasing  power  into  buying  United  States 
agricultural  surpluses  which  would  not 
otherwise  move  into  export  through  normal 
channels  of  trade. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  proposed 
legislation  will  result  in  no  saving  in  storage 
charges  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion.  It  will,  in  fact,  result  in  increased 
costs.  This  comes  about  because  we  will  not 
be  gaining  new  agricultural  export  business 
but  merely  replacing  dollar  sales  by  barter 
sales.  This  means  CCC  inventories  remain 
about  the  same  on  the  agricultural  side  of 
the  picture.  We  would,  however,  receive 
materials  which  must  be  stored  at  the  cost 
of  the  taxpayers  instead  of  dollars  which  at 
present  we  can  use  to  reduce  the  indebted¬ 


ness  and  interest  payments  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

In  summary  it  may  be  helpful  to  tabulate 
a  few  of  the  things  the  proposed  amendment 
would  and  would  not  do.  The  amendment: 

(1)  Would  direct  the  Secretary  to  barter 
up  to  $500  million  worth  of  agricultural 
commodities  per  year  even  if  such  transac¬ 
tions  would  not  conserve  the  assets  of  CCC 
and  the  Federal  Government  but' would  dis¬ 
sipate  them. 

(2)  Would  direct  the  Secretary  to  barter 
even  though  the  so-called  barter  transac¬ 
tions  would  merely  replace  cash  sales  for 
dollars  and  would  have  a  tendency  to  drive 
down  the  price  which  CCC  would  receive 
for  its  remaining  sales  for  cash. 

(3)  Would  require  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  pay  storage  on  unspecified  materials 
to  be  imported  if  the  imported  materials 
have  storage  costs  and  deterioration  risks 
lower  than  agricultural  commodities  owned 
by  CCC  even  though  such  materials  could 
not  be  used  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

(4)  W'ould  increase  the  interest  costs  of 
CCC  and  the  Federal  Government. 

(5)  Would  provide  world  price  support 
for  materials  without  permitting  domestic 
mining  interests  to  benefit  directly. 

(6)  Would  require  CCC  officials  who  are 
not  experts  in  this  field  to  spend  up  to  $500 
million  for  foreign  materials  each  year. 

On  the  other  hand  the  amendment: 

(1)  Would  not  appreciably  reduce  CCC 
inventories  of  agricultural  commodities. 

(2)  Would  not  to  any  measurable  extent 
establish  new  agricultural  export  outlets  or 
increase  existing  ones. 

(3)  Would  not  reduce  storage  costs  of  CCC. 

(4)  W'ould  not  reduce  deterioration  losses 
of  CCC. 

(5)  Would  not  be  of  help  to  farmers  or  to 
our  commodity  inventory  problems. 

The  proposed  amendment  prohibits  the 
exercise  of  administrative  judgment  to  an 
unprecedented  extent.  In  our  opinion  it 
would,  in  retrospect,  serve  as  a  basis  to  dis¬ 
credit  the  Congress  that  enacted  it  and  those 
who  attempted  to  administer  it. 

Since  this  proposed  legislation  is  ready 
for  consideration  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  we  have  not  cleared  this  report  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  T.  Benson, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware, 
which  I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of 
cosponsoring,  because  I  think  we  are 
going  wild  on  spending.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  very  changeable  conditions  in 
the  United  States.  I  think  we  should 
be  in  a  position  to  review  a  great  ex¬ 
penditure  and  a  major  policy  decision 
such  as  this  every  year. 

As  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
carefully  explained,  the  amendment  will 
not  affect  the  additional  money  needed 
for  1958  or  for  the  full  fiscal  year  1959. 
It  merely  terminates  the  program  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1959  to  allow  Congress 
to  review  an  extension  for  the  fiscal  year 
1960. 

Tire  amendment  is  sound  in  every  re¬ 
spect.  I  do  not  see  how  any  Senator 
can  quarrel  with  it. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  As  I  understand,  the 
Senator’s  amendment  merely  cuts  back 
the  authorization  1  year. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen¬ 
ator  yielded  time,  and  now  his  time  has 
expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  beg  pardon.  I  had 
15  minutes  on  my  own  amendment.  I 
did  not  ask  that  time  be  yielded  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  was  misinformed.  The  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  13  minutes  remain¬ 
ing. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  As  I  understand,  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Dela¬ 
ware  relates  to  the  time  element,  and 
fixes  the  duration  of  the  program  at  1 
year,  instead  of  2. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  It  does  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  authorization  for  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  fiscal  year  or  for  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MORTON.  The  amount  remains 
the  same;  the  time  is  cut  back. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  It  is  merely  a  cut¬ 
back  of  the  time.  It  eliminates  the  ad¬ 
ditional  fiscal  year,  1960.  It  does  not 
affect  the  additional  money  provided  for 
the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year,  or  the 
$1.5  billion  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  as 
requested  by  the  Department.  It  merely 
eliminates  the  fiscal  year  1960,  as  the 
Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  support  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  I 
think  we  must  bear  this  in  mind.  In  the 
interest  of  the  farmers  of  America,  we 
hope  some  day  to  get  back  to  a  program 
under  which  our  agricultural  exports 
will  be  sold  for  cash.  If  we  establish 
2-  or  3-year  programs,  I  admit  that  it 
may  be  easier  to  make  commitments, 
and  it  may  be  easier,  in  some  ways,  to 
enlarge  the  program.  But  we  shall  be 
putting  into  the  minds  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  customers,  over  the  years,  the 
thought  that  if  they  sit  tight  on  their 
dollars,  we  will  come  along  with  a  Public 
Law  480  program  for  them,  sooner  or 
later. 

If  we  do  not  watch  out,  we  will  never 
have  the  opportunity  to  regain  the  agri¬ 
cultural  profits  we  have  historically  en¬ 
joyed.  That  is  another  reason  for  my 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  The  same  argument 
was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  He  was  fearful  that  an  extension 
of  the  program  over  a  long  period  of  time 
might  actually  result  in  fewer  sales  than 
would  be  possible  if  our  friends  abroad 
thought  this  was  to  be  extended  indefi¬ 
nitely. 

In  view  of  the  fiscal  situation  which 
confronts  the  Government,  it  would  be 
well  for  us  to  consider  that  even  accept¬ 
ing  my  amendment,  we  will  still  be  pro¬ 
viding  $2  billion  for  this  program.  It 
might  be  well  a  year  from  now  to  re¬ 
evaluate  the  financial  situation  of  the 
Government  and  the  status  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  program  to  determine  whether 
we  can  afford  to  or  should  extend  it  to 
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I960.  Certainly  any  $2  billion  expendi¬ 
ture  should  be  reviewed  by  Congress. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

This  program  has  helped  the  American 
farmer,  and  it  has  a  lot  of  support  from 
the  many  farm  organizations.  We  in 
Congress  have  a  responsibility  to  make  a 
careful  annual  review  of  all  transactions 
involved  to  make  sure  that  the  program 
does  not  become  discredited.  Secretary 
Benson,  recognizing  the  need  for  this 
careful  supervision,  has  endorsed  the 
principle  of  my  pending  amendment, 
which  would  extend  the  program  for 
just  1  additional  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  committee  was  divided  as  to 
whether  to  provide  for  1  year  or  2  years. 

1  myself  voted  for  1  year.  As  I  under¬ 
stand  the  amendment,  $2  million  would 
be  provided  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal 
year,  and  $1,500,000,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

As  I  pointed  out  on  the  first  day  of 
the  debate,  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  favored  an  extension  for  only  1  year. 
The  testimony  of  Mr.  Parlberg  was  at 
variance  with  what  is  contained  in  the 
letter  presented  to  the  committee  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  After  con¬ 
siderable  debate  in  the  committee,  the 
committee  decided  to  provide  for  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  2  years.  That  is  the  sum  and 
substance  of  what  occurred. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  be¬ 
fore  the  vote,  I  think  the  Senate  should 
know  that  the  'National  Farmers  Union, 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
and  the  National  Grange — three  great 
farm  organizations  of  the  United 
States — and  the  National  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation,  and  others,  as  well, 
have  supported  a  minimum  extension  of 

2  years.  Whether  that  is  persuasive  or 
not,  at  least  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
record. 

Second,  I  think  it  should  be  known 
that  the  arguments  which  are  being 
used  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  now  were  not  the  arguments 
he  used  when  the  law  was  authorized. 
The  original  authorization  for  Public 
Law  480  was  for  3  years — not  1  year,  not 
2  years,  but  3  years.  It  was  only  last 
year  that  Congress  extended  the  law  for 
1  year.  The  year  before  last  we  ex¬ 
tended  it  for  1  year.  After  that,  we  ran 
out  of  funds  and  had  to  close  down  the 
program.  That  disrupted  the  export 
program  and  the  orderly  marketing. 
That  is  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Paarlberg. 

Mr.  Paarlberg,  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  in  charge  of  this  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  economic  adviser  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  gentleman 
whose  nomination  was  recently  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Senate,  stated : 

The  request  for  a  larger  authorization  this 
year  is  caused  by  changing  world  conditions. 
The  dollar  position  of  several  countries  has 
worsened  and  greater  demand  has  resulted 
from  poor  harvests  overseas.  Shipments 
under  past  programs,  particularly  wheat  for 
India,  have  been  accelerated.  In  addition, 


we  would  expect  to  program  part  of  the  new 
authorization  before  June  30  if  the  exten¬ 
sion  is  granted  soon  enough. 

At  the  same  time  the  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary  testified  as  to  the  importance  of 
providing  adequate  authorization  as 
follows : 

In  the  title  I  program,  orderly  program¬ 
ing  and  shipping  is  extremely  important. 
These  are  dependent  on  continuous  pro¬ 
graming  without  time  out  between  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  separate  authorizations.  We  have 
run  into  periods  when  title  I  programing 
has  come  to  a  standstill;  for  example,  the 
development  of  new  agreements  virtually 
ceased  in  January  1957  when  our  authoriza¬ 
tion  was  almost  exhausted.  The  availability 
of  funds  during  the  following  months  would 
have  avoided  a  backlog  of  program  requests 
from  interested  countries.  This  backlog  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  necessity  to  scale  down,  delay, 
or  exclude  country  programs,  and  in  erratic 
shipment  performance.  Shipments  were 
running  about  800,000  tons  a  month  last 
spring;  these  dropped  off  to  less  than  400,000 
tons  and  are  now  just  starting  to  increase 
again.  It  is  possible  that  this  same  condi¬ 
tion  will  exist  again  unless  an  extension  is 
granted  early  in  this  session  of  Congress. 

This  is  a  program  which  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  wants  to  have  con¬ 
tinued,  a  program  which  it  has  said  it 
will  recommend  to  be  continued.  There 
has  been  no  indication  of  a  desire  to  dis¬ 
continue  it.  The  Department’s  econo¬ 
mist  has  said,  in  effect,  “If  you  really 
want  a  smooth-running  program,  if  you 
want  to  get  the  post  out  of  the  program, 
authorizations  for  longer  periods  of  time 
are  needed.” 

It  is  a  maximum  of  $1,500  million  a 
year ;  that  is  the  total  amount.  It  seems 
to  me  that  good,  prudent  business  prac¬ 
tice  would  indicate  that  we  should  have 
at  least  a  2 -year  authorization. 

I  may  add  that  if  we  can  have  a  2-year 
authorization  for  foreign  aid,  we  should 
be  able  to  have  one  for  this  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair) .  The  time  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Aiken]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President  in  the 
committee  my  position  on  this  matter 
was  the  same  as  that  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For¬ 
estry,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  namely, 
$2  billion  to  take  us"  through  the  rest  of 
this  year  and  through  the  fiscal  year 
1959. 

Although  the  bill,  as  written,  would 
not  be  particularly  harmful,  yet  I  believe 
that  if  we  can  have  a  review  made  eyery 
year  of  this  situation — as  provided  for  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Delaware — it  might  be  a  little  more  satis¬ 
factory. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  our  agricultural 
surpluses  at  the  rate  of  $1.5  billion  worth 
a  year,  we  want  to  keep  rather  close 
watch  over  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  agreed  to. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Proxmire  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  the  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware.  [Putting 
the  question.] 

The  “ayes”  appear  to  have  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,,  I 
call  for  a  division. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  divide. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
this  question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  years  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mi-. 
Williams].  On  this  question,  the  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Chavez,]  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Jackson]  ,  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senators  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell 
and  Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  ^  voting,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Hennings],  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Jackson],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken¬ 
nedy],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  Senators  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Talmadge]  would 
each  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is 
absent  because  of  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Butler]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
[Mr.  Flanders]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Ives  and  Mr.  Javits]  are  detained  on 
official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  is  also  detained  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold- 
water]  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Martin]  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett],  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Butler],  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders]- 
would  each  vote  “yea.” 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  38, 


nays  42, 

as  follows: 

YEAS— 38 

Aiken 

Dirksen 

Payne 

Allott 

Dworshak 

Potter 

Barrett 

Frear 

Purtell 

Beall 

Hoblitzell 

Revercomb 

Brlcker 

Hruska 

Robertson 

Bridges 

Jenner 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Knowland 

Schoeppel 

Byrd 

Kuchel 

Smith,  Maine 

Capehart 

■  Lausche 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Carlson 

Malone 

Thurmond 

Case,  N.  J. 

Martin,  Iowa 

Watkins 

Cotton 

Morton 

Williams 

Curtis 

O’Mahoney 
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Anderson 

NAYS— 42 
Hayden 

Monroney 

Bible 

HU1 

Mundt 

Carroll 

Holland 

Murray 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Humphrey 

Neuberger 

Church 

Johnson,  Tex. 

Pastore 

Clark 

Johnston,  S.  C. 

Proxmire 

Cooper 

Kefauver 

Scott 

Douglas 

Kerr 

Smathers 

Eastland 

Langer 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Long 

Stennis 

Ervin 

Magnuson 

Symington 

Fulbrlght 

Mansfield 

Thye 

Gore 

McClellan 

Yarborough 

Green 

McNamara 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 

16 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Morse 

Butler 

Ives 

Russell 

Chavez 

Jackson 

Talmadge 

Flanders 

Javits 

Wiley 

Goldwater 

Kennedy 

Hennings 

Martin,  Pa. 

So  Mr.  Williams’  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  bill  be  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  dated  March  14, 

1958,  written  to  me  by  Mr.  John  C. 
Lynn,  legislative  director,  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  stating  the  at¬ 
titude  of  that  organization  on  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

March  14, 1958. 

Hon.  Spessard  L.  Holland, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Holland:  As  you  know  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  took  ini¬ 
tiative  in  developing  Public  Law  480,  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  Act.  We 
have  always  considered  this  act  as  a  tem¬ 
porary  measure  designed  to  Increase  mar¬ 
ketings  of  agricultural  commodities  abroad, 
to  assist  in  reducing  the  surpluses  in  the 
hands  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and 
in  facilitating  foreign -market  development. 

Farm  Bureau  is  opposed  to  the  provisions 
contained  in  S.  3420.  While  we  support  a 
2-year  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  we  feel 
that  it  is  imperative  that  we  emphasize  the 
fact  that  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  temporary 
measure.  In  order  to  do  this,  we  must  show 
our  intent  of  a  gradual  tapering  off  of  the 
money  authorized  for  this  program.  We, 
therefore,  support  a  2-year  extension  of  this 
act  with  authorization  as  follows — for  fiscal 

1959,  $1,250,000,000;  for  fiscal  1960,  $750  mil¬ 
lion. 

We  submit  that  by  increasing  the  authori¬ 
zation  for  title  I  foreign-currency  sales  up 
to  over  $3,500,000,000  in  the  next  2'/2  years, 
plus  the  proposed  mandatory  barter  provi¬ 
sion  of  $500  million  is  a  step  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States.  It  will  have 
the  effect  of  making  Public  Law  480  a  per¬ 
manent  part  of  our  agricultural  export  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  have  the  effect  of  replacing 
dollar  sales  with  sales  for  soft  currencies. 
It  is  important  that  the  Congress  demon¬ 
strate  its  firm  intent  of  tapering  off  sales 
for  foreign  currencies  and  thereby  empha¬ 
size  the  temporary  nature  of  this  program. 

We  should  not  continue  to  use  Public  Law 
480  to, dump  surplus  agricultural_commodi- 
ties  accumulated  because  of  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  unsound  domestic  price  support  and 
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adjustment  programs.  The  freezing  of  the 
present  programs  will  insure  a  continued  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  commodities  in  the  hands  of 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

A  program  of  sales  for  foreign  currency  can 
benefit  American  agriculture  only  a  limited 
length  of  time  before  markets  begin  to  be 
oriented  to  this  way  of  doing  business.  Cus¬ 
tomer  nations  start  to  consider  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  sales  as  a  normal  part  of  commercial 
trade.  We  view  with  serious  concern  evi¬ 
dence  that  some  countries  are  adjusting 
their  dollar  exchange  so  that  very  little  of 
it  is  used  for  the  purchase  of  American  farm 
products.  Competitor  nations  will  not  ac¬ 
cept  a  permanent  Public  Law  480  without 
taking  serious  trade  retaliatory  action 
against  United  States  agricultural  exports. 

Farm  Bureau  also  supports  a  program  of 
bartering  our  agricultural  surpluses  for  es¬ 
sential  materials.  However,  we  feel  that 
barter  transactions  must  be  in  addition  to 
normal  dollar  sales.  Under  the  provisions 
of  S.  3420  barter  transactions  would  dis¬ 
place  dollar  sales  to  a  substantial  degree. 
The  barter  program  should  be  a  supplement 
to  normal  exports:  it  should  not  displace 
dollar  purchases.  A  barter  program  as  vis¬ 
ualized  in  S.  3420  would  cause  irreparable 
harm  to  United  States  foreign  relations  and 
United  States  foreign  trade.  The  provision 
in  its  present  form  will  tend  to  nullify  some 
of  the  good  in  title  I  of  Public  Law  480. 

We  know  of  your  interest  in  this  program 
and  hope  that  you  will  assist  us  in  keeping 
Public  Law  480  on  a  sound  basis.  We  urge 
your  support  in  amending  S.  3420  so  as  to 
reflect  the  above  principles. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  C.  Lynn, 
Legislative  Director. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 

question  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  3420),  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  103  (b)  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public 
Law  480,  83d  Cong.) ,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into 
under  this  title  during  any  fiscal  year  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant  to 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  $1,500  million,  plus  any  amount  by 
which  agreements  entered  into  in  prior  fiscal 
years  (beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1958)  have  called  or  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  au¬ 
thorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years.” 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (h) 
thereof  the  following:  “and  for  the  financing 
of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons 
under  title  II  of  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1446) .” 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (j)  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

“(k)  For  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or 
otherwise,  in  the  expansion  or  operation  in 
foreign  countries  of  established  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  such  educational  institu¬ 
tions  to  carry  on  programs  of  vocational,  pro¬ 
fessional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general 
education;  and  in  the  supporting  of  work¬ 


shops  In  American  studies  or  American  edu¬ 
cational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs 
in  American  studies.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  109  of  such  act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1958"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "June  30,  1960.” 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  30,  1958”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “June  30,  1960.” 

Sec.  5.  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  “but  no  strategic  or  criti¬ 
cal  material  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  such 
barter  or  exchange  except  for  such  national 
stockpile,  for  such  supplemental  stockpile, 
for  foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or  assist¬ 
ance  programs,  or  for  offshore  construction 
programs.” 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  extra  long 
staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available  for 
sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I 
of  the  act  in  the  same  manner  as  upland 
cotton  or  any  other  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  is  made  available,  and  products 
manufactured  from  upland  or  long-staple 
cotton  shall  be  made  available  for  sale  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  act 
as  long  as  cotton  is  in  surplus  supply,  and 
no  discriminatory  or  other  conditions  shall 
be  imposed  which  will  prevent  or  tend  to 
interfere  with  their  sale  or  availability  for 
i  sale  under  the  act.  _ _ ~ 


|  INCREASED  LENDING  AUTHORITY 

\  OF  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
!  den\  I  send  to  the  desk  a  proposed  order, 

1  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

Th^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
1  clerk  will  state  the  proposed  order. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered' That  following  the  reconsidera- 
I  tion  of  the\vote  on  the  bill  (S.  3149)  to  in- 
j  crease  the  lmiding  authority  of  the  Export- 
J  Import  Bank\  of  Washington,  and  for  other 
j  purposes,  debate  on  the  passage  of  the  bill 
1  shall  be  limited  to  10  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  Mr.  Jenner  and 
the  majority  leader. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JOHNSON\of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  we  have  ar\  agreement  with  the 
Senator  from  Indmna  that  the  Senate 
would  reconsider  tl^e  action  it  took  in 
passing  the  Export-Rnport  Bank  bill  the 
other  day.  He  is  leaving  the  city.  I 
agreed  with  him  we  Would  limit  to  10 
minutes  the  debate  on  reconsideration 
of  the  vote  by  which  th&  bill  was  passed. 
Although  he  urged  thatVe  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote,  he  finally  agreed  that 
there  be  a  division.  I  think  if  Senators 
will  indulge  me  for  about  IV)  minutes,  so 
we  can  proceed  to  that  matter,  perhaps 
we  can  avoid  another  rollAll  or  two. 
I  want  to  accommodate  the  Senator.  He 
has  waited  several  days  so  thaft  the  Sen¬ 
ate  could  reconsider  its  action.  There 
are  other  Senators  who  wish  tp  leave 
town.  The  staff  hopes  to  gef>,  away 
early,  because  the  electricity  ha»  been 
cut  off  in  several  parts  of  town.  Ifylen- 
ators  will  be  as  brief  as  possible,  it  \ will 
be  appreciated  in  many  quarters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  order  prft- 
posed  by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  A 
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therfe  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  order  is  entered. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  that  the  action  by  which 
the  Senate  passed  S.  3149,  increasing 
the  lending  Vuthority  of  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank,  b&  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The\Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  vote  is  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  ot\Texas.  Is  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  p^pared  to  proceed 
with  his  statement? 

TWO  MORE  BILLION  DOLLARS  FOR  THE 
EXPORT-IMPORT 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  Presi 
ate  has  just  passed  a  bill 
the  spending  of  billions  of 
other  day  I  was  profoundly  sh&^ked 
the  change  in  procedure  by  wrnch 


snt 


the  Sen- 
viding  for 
The 
by 
an 


irs. 


obligation  of  up  to  $2  billion  wah.  laid 
on  the  American  people  by  a  Senate  \ote 
for  S.  3149,  to  increase,  by  $2  billion,  the 


new  program  for  international  develop¬ 
ment  loans  to  neutral  nations  in  the 
undeveloped  continents? 

Congress  has  been  properly  skeptical 
about  this  international  development 
fund,  which  was  so  strongly  denounced 
in  the  minority  report  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  pointed  out  some  of  its  dangers  in 
the  debate  on  foreign  aid. 

Senators  will  remember  how  Congress 
has  tried,  again  and  again,  to  prevent 
point  4  funds  from  being  used  for  ma¬ 
chinery,  services,  and  other  costs,  which 
should  be  paid  for  by  the  receiving  coun¬ 
try. 

Congress  was  so  successful  in  closing 
this  leak  that  the  executive  agencies  had 
to  work  out  another  way  to  get  what 
they  wanted. 

They  now  get  American  funds  for 
their  local  projects  by  a  tie-in  between 
point  4  and  so-called  development  proj- 


lending  authority  of  the  Export-Impoi't  e°ts  under  foreign  aid. 

Banj5-  \  Whenever  Congress  saves  a  little 

This  bill  was  called  up  March  3,  with 


out  any  indication  on  the  Legislative  Cal¬ 
endar  or  in  the  Congressional  Record 
that  we  would  be  voting  to  add  $2  billion 
to  our  contingent  liabilities. 

The  request  for  a  quorum  call  was 
perfunctorily  made,  and  as  perfunctorily 
withdrawn. 

I  think  spending  $2  billion  of  the 
American  taxpayers’  money  is  too  impor¬ 
tant  not  to  have  some  notice  and  not'  to 
have  a  quorum  call  in  the  Senate. 

The  entire  debate  on  the  bill  in  the 
Senate  takes  up  only  a  few  lines  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  blanket 
criticisms  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
On  the  whole,  they  have  tried  to  make 
productive  economic  loans,  and  to  keep 
their  operating  costs  within  a  narrow 
margin. 

I  am  disturbed  about  two  matters. 
Why  does  the  bank  need  two  billion, 
if  their  loans  last  year,  an  unusually 
active  year,  were  one  thousand  sixty-six 
million?  Half  of  this  sum  was  an  emer¬ 
gency  loan  to  Britain  to  meet  the  special 
problems  raised  by  the  Suez  crisis.  In 
addition,  the  bank  collects  repayments 
of  about  five  hundred  million  a  year.  A 
fund  of  two  billion  should  provide  lend¬ 
ing  margin  enough  for  from  2  to  10  or  , 
more  years. 

I  do  not  believe  our  economy  is  in  si 
a  shape  that  we  ought  to  increase  .the 
lending  authority  of  the  Export-Insfport 
Bank  without  a  rollcall  or  a  discussion. 

The  president  of  the  National /Foreign 
Trade  Council  recommended Avhat  he 
carefully  described  as  a  “reasonable  in¬ 
crease”  in  the  lending  authority  of  the 
bank,  but  what  is  the  evidence  that  two 
billion  is  a  “reasonable”  increase? 

The  second  puzzle  prises  out  of  the 
first.  Is  this  surprisingly  large  request 
designed  to  make  sure  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  because 
of  some  alreadw/agreed-on  change  in 
lending  policies/Sf  which  Congress  might 
not  approve?  / 

Is  the  Export-Import  Bank  going  to 
go  in  for  softer  loans,  as  the  advocates 
of  easy  money  for  foreign  governments 
have  so  ^persistently  demanded? 

I  wo/der  especially  if  the  Export-Im- 
porUBank  is  to  be  synchronized  with  the 


money  at  the  spigot,  the  bureaucrats 
fifpd  a  way  to  spend  many  times  as  much 
at"  the  bunghole. 

s\l  wonder  if  we  have  here  another 
bit  of ,  ingenuity  by  which  ICA’s  inter; 
national  development  fund  will  provide 
the  strategy,  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  tAsupply  working  capital  Ibans 
at  the  right,  times  and  places.  / 

One  hinthin  this  direction/is  the 
amendment  t<kthe  Agricultural  Surplus 
Disposal  Act,  bk  which  the  bank  is  re¬ 
lending  the  counterpart  funas  which  ac¬ 
crue  from  the  saleyof  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  to  foreign  countries.  We  have 
just  extended  that  authority. 

We  have  been  tol<yby  propagandists 
for  the  International  Development  Fund 
that  American  agricultural  surpluses 
should  be  used  W supply  capital  for  the 
financing  of  development  projects  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  \ 

Is  this  how  the  deed  is  to  fee  done, 
under  cove/ of  a  program  to  help  Ameri¬ 
can  farmers?  \ 

In  th/  reactionary  days  of  the  Nth 
century,  foreign  investors  were  supposed 
to  put  up  enough  capital  to  pay  for  the. 
food  of  their  workers. 

/What  a  nice  windfall  it  will  be  for 
/the  private  investors  in  this  bold  new 
nnnancial  scheme,  if  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  taxed  to  pay  the  cost 
of  part  of  their  expenses. 

We  do  not  have  documentary  proof  of 
such  a  change  in  policy,  but  we  know 
the  unrelenting  zeal  with  which  the  pro¬ 
moters  of  the  international  development 
fund  pursue  their  aims. 

We  know  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Fund,  for  so-called  private  loans, 
is  not,  and  will  never  be,  anything  but  a 
drain  on  the  United  States  Treasury. 

Our  tax  funds  are  given  outright  to 
the  ICA  for  soft  loans,  and  never  come 
back  to  the  Treasury.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  CaseI  tried  to  cor¬ 
rect  that  evil  today,  but  was  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 


from  Indiana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  / 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
foreign  aid  planners  do  intend  to  use  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  other  agencies, 
to  extend  new  and  softer  foreign/loans, 
we  know  they  will  never  give  Congress  the 
facts.  / 

When  we  see  a  gap  between  the  need 
for,  perhaps,  a  half  billion  dollars,  and  a 
request  for  2  billions,  fo^  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  at  a  time  ynen  the  Treas¬ 
ury  must  husband  ever/  dollar,  it  is  the 
duty  of  Senators  to  try  to  get  what  facts 
we  can  get  from  behind  the  curtain  of 
official  secrecy.  / 

That  is  why  I  am  so  greatly  disturbed 
by  the  speed  \yith  which  this  bill  has 
been  moving  along. 

Hearings  pasted  only  one  session. 

The  only/witness  was  a  Government  of¬ 
ficial,  Samuel  C.  Waugh,  President  of  the 
Export-lfeiport  Bank,  who  had  formerly 
been  Economic  Assistant  Secretary  in 
the  ideate  Department. 

"  public  witnesses  testified. 

Dublic  opinion  was  represented  only 
6y  insertion  of  two  letters. 

With  that,  the  hearings  were  closed. 

We  cannot  tell  from  the  record  who 
decided  on  2  billions,  or  why. 

I  do  not  consider  that  there  could  ever 
be  a  good  reason  for  voting  an  increase  of 
2  billions  in  the  potential  liabilities  rest¬ 
ing  on  our  people,  without  the  use  of 
every  legislative  means  to  inform  the 
Senators,  and  to  enable  even  one  Senator 
to  state  his  protest  against  such  spend¬ 
ing  of  money  we  do  not  have. 

The  United  States  Government  is,  at 
present,  not  able  to  operate  with  a  debt 
ceiling  of  two  hundred  seventy-five  bil¬ 
lions. 

This  Congress  has  recently  raised  the 
ceiling  to  two  hundred  eighty  billions, 
and  administration  experts  talk  of  ask¬ 
ing  to  have  the  ceiling  removed  alto¬ 
gether. 

Meanwhile,  revenues  are  falling  below 
budget  estimates. 

We  have  been  told  that  the  Defense 
Department  may  need  billions  more  for 
a  stepped-up  program  to  meet  Soviet 
jains. 

have  been  asked  to  vote  another 
th>ee  and  a  half  billions  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation — which  we 
have  disposed  of. 

We  a*e  asking  the  American  people  to 
pay  billions  more  so  the  executive 
branch  can  step  up  its  missile  and  satel¬ 
lite  prograrh,  and,  with  a  straight  face, 
asking  them\to  pay  three  and  a  half 
billions  more  t\  give  our  farm  surpluses 
to  Poland,  and v  other  satellite  states, 
which  serve  as  granaries  and  arsenals  of 
the  Soviet  war  machine. 

Is  this  the  reason'we  had  to  increase 
the  debt  ceiling  by  fiv^billions,  or  is  this 
a  new  commitment?  \ 

Are  we  going  to  be  \old  in  a  few 
months  that  we  have  tohjncrease  the 
debt  ceiling  again  because  Congress  has 
voted  five  and  “a  half  billions  of  new 
credit  to  these  agencies,  and,  64  course, 
the  executive  agencies  always  tr^,  to  do 
exactly  what  Congress  wishes.  \ 

If  this  is  a  booby  trap,  for  committing 
us  to  a  new  increase  in  the  debt  ceiling, 
let  us  take  time  now  to  examine  wh^t 
we  are  doing.  V 
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responsibility  for  reconciling  our 
expenditures,  our  obligations  and  our 
taxing  itower,  rests  on  Congress. 

It  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
Budget  Bureau,  or  the  executive  branch, 
or  the  President,  or  the  committees  of 
Congress. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Congress 
as  a  whole. 

Every  Member,  \rom  every  State,  is 
responsible. 

The  legislative  pouty  is  clearly  vested 
in  the  Congress. 

The  chief  legislative  ''power,  next  to 
making  war,  is  the  power'to  commit  the 
people’s  earnings  for  precisely  defined 
purposes,  and  within  sound  political  and 
economic  limits. 

I  repeat — I  do  not  believe  Congress  can 
ever  be  justified  in  voting  a  commitment 
of  $2  billion,  for  any  purpose  whatever, 
without  the  fullest  notice,  on  the  calen¬ 
dar  and  in  the  Congressional  Recob 
and  after  a  real — not  a  perfunctory- 
quorum  call. 

Surely  we  should  not  condone  the  au¬ 
thorizing  of  2  billions  of  new  liabilities 
on  the  American  people,  with  so  little 
participation  by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

A  similar  situation  arose  in  connection 
with  the  Senate’s  advice  and  consent  to 
treaties,  binding  us  in  foreign  policy. 

After  the  spectacle  of  a  treaty  passed 
when  only  1  or  2  Senators  were  present, 
the  Senate  changed  its  procedures  to  call 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  treaties 

I  believe  the  strain  on  our  finances  is 
so  great  today  that  no  bill  which  author¬ 
izes  the  spending  of  billions,  or  commits 
the  credit  of  the  Federal  Government, 
should  pass  the  Senate  without  a  record 
vote. 

AMERICAN  WORKINGMEN  AND  INVESTORS  FI¬ 
NANCING  THEIR  OWN  COMPETITION 

The  .  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Malone  1. 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
mitted  3  or  4  minutes  to  ask  a  few  qu 
tions  of  the  distinguished  Senator  i/  m 
Indiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr./t’resi- 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  conseiffr  that  I 
may  yield  to  the  Senator  frojn  Nevada 
for  2  minutes,  so  that  he  ma/  ask  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request/of  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Cjrair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MALONE.  AAr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Indiana  if  the  Export-Import 
Bank  is  not  a  tfank  set  up  especially  to 
loan  money  t /  foreign  nations  to  build 
manufacturing  and  processing  plants 
and  to  employ  the  cheap  labor  of  the 
foreign  countries,  furnishing  the  mar¬ 
kets  of /nose  countries  and  sending  the 
sweat  /shop  labor  products  into  this 

CO 


Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect. 

Mr.  MALONE.  There  are  three  other 
organizations;  the  International  Mone- 
tai^y  Fund — organized  by  Harry  Dexter 
White — the  International  Bank  for  Re¬ 
construction  and  Development,  and  the 
International  Finance  Corporation — all 
loaning  money  to  foreign  nations  and  to 
American  corporations  to  build  plants  in 
foreign  cheap  labor  countries  to  com¬ 
pete  in  American  markets  under  the 
1934  Trade  Agreement  Act — the  so- 
called  Reciprocal  Trade  Act. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  International 
Monetary  Fund? 

Mr.  MALONE.  Yes.  Those  other 
three  organizations  not  only  loan  money 
to  foreign  countries,  but  they  loan 
money  to  American  corporations,  so 
that  they  may  go  abroad  to  build  such 
manufacturing  and  production  plants 
and  ship  the  materials  produced  by 
cheap  labor  into  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JENNER.  The  Senator  is  cor¬ 
rect.  '  ,  ■  ; 

■Mr.  MALONE, 
that  purpose? 

M*.  JENNER. 

Mr. MALONE. 

Senator  from 


Using  cheap  labor  for 


That  is  correct. 

Does  the  distinguishe 

-  -  Indiana  believe  th_„ 

process  i\of  benefit  to  the  United  Stages 
and  a  helpvin  employing  American  \yOrk- 
ingmen  no^,  going  out  on  the  streets  in 
droves  and  fo^  the  protection  of/Ameri¬ 
cans  in  shops? 

Mr.  JENNER)  No.  I  thurfk  it  is  a 
detriment.  I  think  the  Senator  put  it 
very  well  when  he\>aid  that  if  we  keep 
on  doing  this  Walter  Beuther  one  of 
these  days  will  be  \i6ing  down  the 
streets  of  America  hi 'a  foreign-made 
automobile  waivingVat  'fche  workers  of 
America  who  are  'tmempl'qyed  because 
of  such  policies.  /  \ 

Mr.  MALONJil  I  said  th\t  4  or  5 
years  ago,  an/  many  thoughtN^t  was  a 
joke,  but  th<^  are  on  the  street  now. 

Is  this  Mr.  Waugh,  the  Presidkpt  of 
the  Expose-Import  Bank,  the  same'per- 
son  who''  represented  the  United  Stages 
at  Geneva,  where  the  36  foreign  nations 
are  dividing  our  markets  among  thenK^ 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  the  Senator  an  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  taxpayers ,4f 
America,  the  workingmen  and  invest¬ 
ors  of  this  Nation  are  financing^  their 
own  cheap-labor  competition — their  very 
downfall;  is  that  not  correct?/ 

Mr.  JENNER.  There  is  n6  question 
about  that.  Let  us  finish  /this  debate 
some  other  day,  if  that  i/  agreeable  to 
the  Senator.  / 

Mr.  MALONE.  All  right. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  T'exas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  yield  back  Ufe  remainder  of  my 
time,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time;  and  I  ask  for 
a  division  on /he  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  beenr  yielded  back. 

The  .Question  is  on  final  passage  of  the 
bill.  /'On  this  question  a  division  has 
been  requested. 

,On  a  division,  the  bill  (S.  3149)  was 
fassed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  the  Export-Im¬ 
port  Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended,  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$4,000,000,000.”  from 
section  6  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$6,- 
000,000,000.”;  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000,000.”  from 
section  7  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “$7,- 
000,000,000.” 


PROPOSED  FEDERAL  TRADE  COM¬ 
MISSION  JURISDICTION  TO  PRE¬ 
VENT  MONOPOLISTIC  ACTS  IN 
MEAT  AND  MEATPACKING  COM¬ 
MERCE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  706, 
Senate  bill  1356. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1356)  to  amend  the  antitrust  laws  by 
the  General  Agreements  on  Tar-  Vesting  in  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 

d  Trade _ GATT _ organized  un-  jurisdiction  to  prevent  monopolistic  acts 

OR. 


and  Trade — GATT — organized  un 
the  1934  Trade  Agreement  Act? 
Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct.  He 
was  with  the  Department  of  State  be- 
for  he  went  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  MALONE.  When  those  countries 
agree  to  lower  tariffs  in  their  multi¬ 
lateral  trade  agreements,  is  not  that 
obligation  waived  so  long  as  they  can 
show  they  are  short  of  dollar  balances? 

Mr.  JENNER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
then  they  are  not  bound  to  keep  the 
trade  argrements  with  us.  However,  we 
are  bound  and  are  the  only  free-trade 
nation  in  the  world;  they  protect  them¬ 
selves — their  nation  from  imports — 
through  tariffs,  import  permits,  ex¬ 
change  permits,  and  manipulation  of  the 
price  of  their  money  in  terms  of  the 
dollar  for  trade  advantage. 

Mr.  JENNER.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MALONE.  The  taxpayers  of 
Anicrics 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


^  practices  and  other  unlawful  re¬ 
straints  in  commerce  by  certain  persons 
engaged  in  commerce  in  meat  and  meat 
produKs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  ''PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson]. 

The  motitgL  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been,  reported  from  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an  amend¬ 
ment,  to  strike  out, all  after  the  enacting 
clause  and  insert :  \ 

That  (a)  subsection Ve)  of  section  5  (a) 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act,  as 
amended  (66  Stat.  632;  IS  U.  S.  C.  45  (a) 
(6)),  is  amended  to  read  astlollows : 

“(6)  The  Commission  is  empowered  and 
directed  to  prevent  persons,  psfortnerships,  or 
corporations,  except  banks,  comnion  carriers 
subject  to  the  acts  to  regulate  commerce,  and 
air  carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  subject 
to  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  from 
using  unfair  methods  of  competition  iiV com¬ 
merce  and  unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  prac¬ 
tices  in  commerce.” 

(b)  Section  2  (a)  of  the  Packers  antS- 
Stockyards  Act,  1921,  as  amended  (42  Stat. 


42§8 

\ 

159,  aS\amended;  7  TJ.  S.  C.  182),  is  amended 
by  striking  out: 

(1)  paragraph  (3)  thereof;  and 

(2)  paragraph  (5)  thereof. 

(c)  The  tijtle  of  such  act  (7  U.  S.  C.  181, 
et  seq.)  and  the  title  of  the  act  where  it 
appears  in  the\preajnble  of  the  act  of  Au¬ 
gust  14,  1935  (49vStat.  648),  are  amended  by 
striking  out  the  'words  “livestock  products, 
dairy  products”  and  the  words  “poultry 
products,  and  eggs.”\ 

(d)  Section  2  (b)  pf  such  act  (42  Stat. 
159;  7  U.  S.  C.  183)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  “and  meat-packing  industries, 
whereby  livestock,  meats>vmeat  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  livestock  products,  dairy  products,  poul¬ 
try,  poultry  products,  or  eggs&and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  ‘Industry,  and 
whereby  livestock.” 

(e)  Title  II  of  such  act  (42  Stat.  160;  7 
U.  S.  C.  191-195)  is  repealed. 

(f)  Sections  401  and  403  of  suchNact  (42 
Stat.  168;  7  U.  S.  C.  221,  223)  are  a\ended 
by  striking  out,  in  each  such  section 
ever  they  appear,  the  word  “packer,”  ancf^he 
words  “packer  or  any  live  poultry  dealer  ’ 
handler.” 

(g)  Section  502  (a)  of  such  act  (49  Stat.N 
648;  7  U.  S.  C.  218a  (a)  )  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  the  words  “packers  as  defined  in  title 
II  of  said  act  and  railroads”,  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “a  railroad.” 

(h)  Section  502  (b)  of  such  act  (49  Stat. 
648;  7  U.  S.  C  218a  (b) )  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting,  immediately  after  the  words  “this 
act”,  the  words  “or  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  Act.” 

(i)  Section  503  of  such  act  (49  Stat.  649;  7 
TJ.  S.  C.  213b)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  first  sentence  thereof. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  on  behalf  of  the  acting  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Dirksen],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  O’Mahoney],  and  myself,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  proposed  unanimous-consent 
agreement  and  ask  for  its  adoption. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  agreement  will  be  read. 

The  proposed  unanimous-consent 

agreement  was  read,  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreement 

Ordered,  That  during  the  consideration 
of  S.  1356  (Calendar  No.  706)  to  amend  the 
antitrust  laws  by  vesting  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  jurisdiction  to  prevent 
monopolistic  acts  or  practices  and  other  un¬ 
lawful  restraints  in  commerce  by  certain 
persons  engaged  in  commerce  in  meat  and 
meat  products,  and  for  other  purposes,  d 
bate  shall  be  limited  as  follows : 

Two  hours  upon  any  substitute  anjjT  30 
minutes  upon  any  other  amendment,  ra'otion 
or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay /bn  the 
table,  to  be  equally  divided  and  pbntrolled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  majority  leader:  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  the  majority  leader  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  minority  la&der  or  some  Sena¬ 
tor  designated  by  hi v/\  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  /nat  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  t]/e  said  bill  shall  be  re 
ceived. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  tar  : 2 y2  hours,  to  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  andycontrolled,  respectively,  by  the 
majority /and  minority  leaders:  Provided, 
That  tlWsaid  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may, 
from  phe  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time 
to&ny  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
aj*y  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement? 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ob¬ 
ject. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ob¬ 
jection  is  heard. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11 
O’CLOCK  A.  M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  concludes  its  delibera¬ 
tions  today,  it  stand  in  recess  until  11 
o’clock  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ACTION  OF  TEXAS  RAILROAD  COM¬ 
MISSION  IN  REDUCING  ALLOW¬ 
ABLE  OIL  FOR  APRIL 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  an  item  has  just  come  in  over  the 
news  ticker  which  darkens  an  already 
bleak  picture.  It  reads  as  follows: 
Austin. — The  Texas  Railroad  Commission 
s^day  slashed  the  State’s  oil  allowable  for 
pi  120,203  barrels  daily,  and  set  produc¬ 
ing  Says  on  a  new  alltime  low  schedule  of  8. 

total  allowable  was  pegged  at  2,444,- 
571  barrels  daily. 

The  'Nxas  Railroad  Commission  meet¬ 
ing'  today-.  has  cut  the  oil  allowable  in 
April  to  \8  days — an  alltime/'  low 
schedule. 

Mr.  President,  the  Texas /Railroad 
Commission  acted  as  it  did  eht  of  grim 
necessity.  Unde\all  the  oft’cumstances 
it  had  no  choice. 

This  news  further-aco6ntuates  the  ur¬ 
gency  of  the  situation#-;  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  will  soon  g§£  mp\  action  on  the 
important  issue  ofy 


WHAT  BARTER  VOTE  MEANS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  the  record  clear  as  to  what  the 
Senate  has  done  today  in  voting,  44  to 
39,  against  expanding  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  barter  operations. 

We  have  given  a  green  light  to  halting 
barter. 

We  have  gone  on  record  against  trad¬ 
ing  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for 
which  we  lack  a  cash  market,  and  which 
are  costly  to  store,  for  materials  of 
which  our  country  lacks  enough,  and 
which  are  less  expensive  to  store. 

The  majority  of  the  Senate  has  re¬ 
jected  an  opportunity  to  save  upwards 
of  $100  million  a  year  in  storage  costs. 

The  Senate  rejected  the  experienced 
advice  of  American  business  firms  en¬ 
gaged  in  grain  exports,  and  has  taken 
instead  the  advice  of  the  politicians  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  which,  to 
say  the  least,  have  a  sorry  record  of 
marketing  operations. 

The  Senate  has  in  effect  said  protec¬ 
tion  of  foreign  producers  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  protection  of  our  own  farm 
producers. 

The  majority  of  those  present  and 
voting  has  turned  down  a  chance  to  aid 
our  farm  producers  and  mineral  pro¬ 
ducers  at  the  same  time,  by  restricting 
barter  that  would  have  automatically 
moved  more  of  the  mineral  supply  into 
tightly  locked  stockpiles  and  thereby 


bolstered  prices  for  supplies  remaining 
on  the  free  market. 

In  view  of  all  the  confusing  distortions’ 
used  to  bring  about  this  result,  I  am  not 
surprised  by  the  result. 

The  record  is  quite  clear  as  to  what 
this  action,  unless  it  is  reversed  in  the 
other  House,  will  do  to  future  barter 
operations  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

All  the  legislaitve  history  and  hearing 
testimony  show  the  Department,  under 
existing  law,  has  imposed  restrictions 
virtually  halting  barter  operations. 

The  entire  "purport  and  objective  of 
the  proposed  legislation  was  to  tell  the 
Department  the  Senate  wanted  that  ac¬ 
tion  reversed — that  Congress  wanted 
barter  resumed.  ) 

The  Senate  has  now  said  just  the  op¬ 
posite.  It  has  put  the  stamp  of  approval 
on  restrictive  regulations  imposed  by  a 
Department  official  who  has  openly  said 
he  is  against  all  barter.  Approval  of  his 
policies  can  only  be  accepted  by  him  as  a 
mandate  to  quit  using  one  of  the  effec¬ 
tive  tools  Congress  has  created  for  him 
in  the  past  for  .disposal  and  sale  of  farm 
surpluses. 

In  view  of  the  vote,  it  will  be  signifi¬ 
cant  to  see  in  the  future  which  Members 
of  this  body  complain  about  the  surplus 
they  refused  to  help  move — and  which 
Members  of  this  body  complain  about 
the  cost  of  storage  for  farm  commodities 
they  refused  to  help  curtail. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  see  who  is 
really  interested  in  supporting  private 
American  trade  and  who  expressed  a 
preference  for  keeping  marketing  in  the 
hands  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
over  the  objection  of  the  private  trade. 

I  regret  that  by  our  action  we  have 
formally  sanctioned  executive  repudia¬ 
tion  of  legislative  judgment. 

That  is  what  really  happened.  For 
several  years  Congress  has  made  it  clear 
it  wanted  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  engage  in  barter.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  decided  otherwise.  When  the  Sen¬ 
ate  was  called  upon  to  reaffirm  the  intent 
of  past  legislation,  it  concurred  in  the 
Department’s  defiance  of  expressed  leg¬ 
islative  intent. 

Where  this  can  lead  no  one  can  tell, 
but  we  may  have  opened  a  Pandora’s 
box  we  shall  live  to  regret. 

It  is  particularly  regrettable  that  so 
much  misinformation  was  used  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  this  result,  misinformation 
apparently  supplied,  in  large  part,  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

To  help  keep  the  record  straight,  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  two  tele¬ 
grams  I  have  just  received  from  respon¬ 
sible  American  businessmen  objecting 
strongly  to  erroneous  information  used 
in  the  Senate  debate  yesterday  as  part 
of  the  effort  to  reject  barter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1958. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

'Washington,  D.  C .; 

Mr]  Aiken,  we  note  from  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record  of  yesterday,  implied  that 
four-tenths  percent  discounts  were  being  al¬ 
lowed  under  barter  to  commodity  buyers  in. 


1958 
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Western  Europe.  When  barter  was  operating 
freely  discounts  never  approached  four- 
tenths  percent  and  averaged  closer  to  1  to 
1  y2  percent.  What  Is  occurring  today  is 
strictly  academic  since  barter  virtually  does 
not  exist,  and  certainly  none  is  going  to 
Western  Europe.  Furthermore,  under  pres¬ 
ent  restrictions,  barter  under  any  discount 
is  extremely  dangerous  and  undesirable. 
Even  when  discounts  averaged  1  to  l'A  per¬ 
cent  they  were  discounts  allowed  to  com¬ 
modity  people  such  as  ourselves  and  did  not 
determine  how  we  sold  abroad.  Sales  prices 
to  our  customers  abroad  were  determined  by 
competition  and  not  by  discounts  received. 
Furthermore,  in  many  instances,  CCC  prices 
In  this  country  were  out  of  line  with  free- 
market  prices  here,  in  which  cases  discounts 
were  necessary  to  bring  CCC  prices  in  line, 
as  of  course  barter  grain  had  to  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  CCC  stocks.  Barter,  therefore, 
always  tended  to  give  a  higher  return  to  CCC 
for  commodities  and  also  tended  to  keep 
prices  higher  in  this  country. 

Jack  McBride, 
Standard  Milling  Co. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  March  20,  1958. 
Hon.  Hubert  Humphrey, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

According  to  the  Congressional  Record,  X 
understand  Senator  Aiken  asked  you  the 
question  whether  or  not  you  would  still  be 
in  favor  of  barter  if  you  realized  that  Amer¬ 
ican  commodities  were  being  sold  abroad  at 
discounts  ranging  from  4  to  10  percent.  ^The 
normal  discounts  to  cover  the  exporter  ac¬ 
cepting  responsibility  to  export  the  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  exchange  for  the  ma¬ 
terial  that  is  imported  is  1  to  1 1/2  percent. 
Any  discount  below  this  level  is  on  account 
of  the  restrictions  that  have  been  put  on  the 
movement  of  grain  for  export  through  barter 
transactions  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Should  the  present  amendment  to 
Public  Law  480  be  approved  by  the  Congress 
this  discount  would  most  likely  be  1  percent 
or  less  and  as  you  know  the  grain  exporter 
is  obligated  to  buy  the  grain  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  whereas  many 
times  free  market  grain  is  offered  at  a 
cheaper  price  than  the  Commodity  Credit 
prices.  Furthermore  this  discount  enables 
the  American  exporter  to  sell  American  grain 
abroad  in  competition  with  Argentina,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  other  competitive  grain  exporting 
countries. 

Crofton  Grain  Co., 

Charles  B.  Crofton. 


tional  Farmers  Union  in  connection 
with  President  Truman’s  appearance  in 
Denver.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  the  Senator’s  telegram  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  message  which  I  sent  to 
the  Farmers  Union. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele¬ 
grams  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

March  18,  1958. 

President  James  G.  Patton, 

National  Farmers  Union, 

Denver,  Colo.: 

I  am  honored  to  be  permitted  to  join  with 
you  and  my  friends  of  the  Farmers  Union  in 
expressing  on  this  historic  occasion  our  heart¬ 
felt  gratitude  and  deep  sincere  thanks  to  a 
great  American. 

Much  has  been  written  about  Harry  Tru¬ 
man  the  President,  the  man  of  the  people, 
s  has  been  written  about  Harry  Tru- 
maa  the  scholar,  the  student  of  American 
history  and  American  tradition. 

istorians  will  conclude  that  Harry 
TrumaA  the  President  is  inseparable  from 
Harry  'miman  the  scholar.  The  scholar 
shaped  tnte  statesman. 

It  was  Harry  Truman’s  profound  under¬ 
standing  of  vthe  Constitution  and  Bill  of 
Rights  that  inspired  his  stanch  advocacy 
of  freedom  in  Nall  its  forms. 


sure  you  have  friends  of  agriculture  in  the 
White  House. 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  President  Trmmin 
delivered  an  effective,  hard-hixting 
speech  on  farm  policy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  that -address, 
delivered  on  Tuesday,  Marph  18,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection*  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed/n  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  by  H^rry  S.  Truman,  Former  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  ^tates,  to  the  Bien¬ 
nial  Convention  of/the  National  Farmers 
Union,  Tuesday,  March  18,  1958,  Shirley  - 
Savoy  Hotel  in  Denver,  Colo. 

X  am  going  to  tafk  to  you  about  agriculture 
and  politics.  And  if  you  think  those  two 
things  don’t  g/  together,  you’re  decidedly  off 
the  beam.  M 

Informed/ farmers  have  a  saying  to  the 
effect  that/farm  prices  are  made  In  Washing¬ 
ton.  That  is  just  as  right  as  can  be.  When 
you  hatfe  an  administration  in  Washington 
again/t  the  farmer,  then  the  farmer  is  going 
to  Wve  a  very  bad  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
wpen  you  have  a  friendly  and  sympathetic 
iVdministration  that  works  for  the  farmer’s 
/(velfare,  it  is  possible  to  Improve  the  farm 
/situation.  We  proved  that  conclusively  dur- 


It  was  his  dedp  sensitivity  to  the  natui^/  ing  the  20  years  from  1933  to  1953. 


BIENNIAL  CONVENTION  OF  NA¬ 
TIONAL  FARMERS  UNION 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  £ 
National  Farmers  Union  held  its  bi 
nial  convention  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Match 
16-20.  Among  the  speakers  heard  by 
the  delegates  and  visitors  from  25/fetates 
was  the  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Harry  S.  Truman; 
the  Nobel  Prize  winner  and  first  secre¬ 
tary  general  of  the  Food  and  Agri¬ 
cultural  Organization  of  die  United  Na¬ 
tions,  Lord  John  Boyd.  Orr;  and  the 
capable  and  energetic /Washington  col¬ 
umnist,  Doris  Fleeso: 

This  was  a  great  Occasion,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  I  know  that  many  of  this 
body  wish  that  £hey  might  have  been 
present.  One  of  our  colleagues  in  par¬ 
ticular,  the  distinguished  junior  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Coldrado,  [Mr.  Carroll!  had  a 
special  right  to  be  proud  that  the  na¬ 
tional  convention  was  held  on  his  home 
ground 

Our  colleague  sent  a  telegram  to 
President  James  G.  Patton  of  the  Na¬ 


of  the  American  democracy  and  human  dig¬ 
nity  that  stimulated  his  passion  for  equality 
of  opportunity  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
color,  or  station  in  life. 

The  long  struggle  \etween  liberty  and 
tyranny  was  intimately  Studied  an/compre- 
hended  by  Mr.  Truman.  This  knowledge  was 
the  root  of  his  determination  to  unite  free 
nations  against  aggression.  \ 

Mr.  Truman’s  understanding  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution’s  general  welfare  broTision  and  its 
application  to  American  p?ogres\and  Ameri¬ 
can  family  life  guided  hi/hand  in\the  proper 
exercise  of  governmental  leadership  in  eco¬ 
nomic  and  social  progress. 

Because  Harry  Truman  was  a  scholaV of  the 
past  he  was  able  tb  master  the  preserit  and 
prepare  for  the  future.  \ 

Because  as  a/4cholar  he  was  sensitive Jto 
the  American,,  heritage,  he  was  able  to  a«t 
with  confide/ce,  with  boldness,  with  vision1;, 
And  it  is  a  'tribute  to  his  wisdom  that  on  no  ’ 
major  issde  affecting  the  security  or  eco¬ 
nomic  /lability  of  this  Nation  did  Harry 
Truma,ri  make  an  unwise  decision. 

Hayry  Truman’s  era  in  the  Presidency  has 
becptne  a  symbol  of  triumph  of  the  American 
ocratlc  way  of  life  for  now  and  forever. 

John  A.  Carroll, 

United  States  Senator. 

March  18,  1958. 

James  Patton, 

President,  National  Farmers  Union, 
Denver,  Colo.: 

Greetings  and  good  wishes  to  farmer-dele¬ 
gates  gathered  for  the  annual  convention  of 
the  National  Farmers  Union.  Your  ener¬ 
getic  and  effective  work  in  behalf  of  farm 
families  is  producing  results  in  the  Congress, 
as  our  great  victory  last  week  proves  In  mak¬ 
ing  sure  we  hold  the  line  until  we  can  pro¬ 
vide  an  improved  farm  program.  Know  you 
will  hear  an  inspiring  message  from  one  of 
greatest  friends  farmers  ever  had  in  the 
White  House,  our  former  President  Harry  S. 
Truman.  Your  presentation  of  an  award  to 
President  Truman  for  his  distinguished 
service  to  agriculture  is  a  deserved  tribute, 
carrying  with  it  the  deep  gratitude  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  farm  families.  They  have  found 
out  once  more  what  it  Is  like  to  try  and 
exist  in  the  face  of  Republican  neglect  and 
unconcern  in  highest  counsels  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  That  never  happened  under  Harry 
S.  Truman.  The  only  way  you  can  keep  it 
from  happening  in  the  future  is  to  make 


The  equation  in  this  business  of  agricul¬ 
ture  and  politics  is  just  as  simple  as  it  can 
be.  There  are  two  major  political  parties 
in  this  country.  One  of  them  is  the  Repub¬ 
lican  Party,  and  it  is  bad  for  the  farmers. 
The  other  is  the  Democratic  Party,  and  the 
Democratic  Party  is  the  farmer’s  friend  and 
his  best  hope  for  the  future. 

I  stood  on  the  platform  at  the  Democratic 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1948  and  said 
that  any  farmer  who  voted  Republican  ought 
to  have  his  head  examined.  That  was  true 
in  1948,  and  it  was  true  again  in  1952  and 
1956.  It  is  still  true  and  will  be  true  again 
in  1960. 

I  think  the  farmers  have  finally  found  this 
out.  I  think  they  have  learned  their  lesson. 
They  said,  “I  like  Ike.”  They  voted  for  Ike 
and  got  Ezra.  And  after  5  years  of  Ezra  Taft 
Benson  there  are  very  few  American  farmers 
who  have  not  come  to  their  political  senses. 
I  don’t  feel  the  least  bit  sorry  for  your  pres- 
nt  predicament.  You  brought  it  on  your- 
lves,  after  I’d  warned  you. 
ut  you  ought  not  to  blame  Secretary  Ben- 
son'too  much.  After  all,  he  is  merely  carrying 
out  ttje  policy  of  Eisenhower.  Both  of  them 
are  merely  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  Re- 
publicari  Party — the  special  interest  people 
who  really  pull  the  strings  in  the  Republican 
Party.  If1  you  want  to  know  who  they  are, 
just  take  a\look  at  a  few  figures.  Farmers’ 
prices  have  been  going  down,  and  consumer 
prices  have  been  going  up.  The  spread  has 
been  getting  larger  and  larger,  and  the  farm¬ 
ers’  share  of  thb^  consumer  dollar  has  been 
getting  smaller  asd  smaller.  Now  the  big 
question  is  who  ha^  been  getting  the  differ¬ 
ence.  When  you  flnd^the  answer  to  that,  you 
will  have  solved  the  mystery.  Let’s  look  at  a 
few  figures.  \ 

In  1952,  the  last  year\of  the  Democratic 
administration,  the  farmer  got  47  cents  out 
of  every  dollar  spent  by  foe  consumer  for 
food  bought  In  retail  storek  In  1957,  the 
farmer  got  only  40  cents  out 'of  every  retail 
dollar.  That’s  7  cents  more  that  the  proc¬ 
essor  and  middleman  took  out  'tof  the  food 
dollar,  and  7  cents  less  for  the  farmer. 

The  consumer  has  not  benefited  by  this. 
He  paid  2  percent  more  for  food  in  1967  than 
he  did  in  1952.  And  the  farmer  ha's  lost, 
too,  not  only  in  relation  to  the  middleman, 
but  absolutely.  Farm  prices  went  down  y2 
percent  from  1952  to  1957. 

But  if  you  turn  to  the  profit  figures  of  th^ 
food  processors  and  manufacturers,  you  can 
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85th  CONGRESS 
2d  Session 


S.  3420 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

March  24, 1958 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 


AN  ACT 

To  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 

Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  section  103  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 

4  ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law 

5  480,  Eighty-third  Congress)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

6  “(b)  Agreements  shall  not  he  entered  into  under  this 

7  title  during  any  fiscal  year  which  will  call  for  appropriations 

8  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pursuant 

9  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 

10  $1,500,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  wThich  agreements 

11  entered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  (beginning  with  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  June  30,  1958)  have  called  or  will  call  for 
appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal 
years.” 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (h)  thereof  the  following:  “and  for  the  financing 
of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1446)  ”. 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding  after 
paragraph  (j)  the  following  new  paragraph : 

“(k)  For  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise, 
in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  estab¬ 
lished  schools,  Colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  voca¬ 
tional,  professional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  edu¬ 
cation;  and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in  American 
studies  or  American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting 
chairs  in  American  studies.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
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out  “June  30,  1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1960”. 

Sec.  4.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  bv  striking: 
out  “June  30,  1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “June  30, 
1960”. 

Sec.  5.  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  semicolon  and  the  following:  “but  no  strategic  or  critical 
material  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  as  a  result  of  such  barter  or  exchange  except  for 
such  national  stockpile,  for  such  supplemental  stockpile,  for 
foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or  assistance  programs,  or 
for  offshore  construction  programs”. 

Sec.  6.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available 
for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  in 
the  same  manner  as  upland  cotton  or  any  other  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  is  made  available,  and  products 
manufactured  from  upland  or  long-staple  cotton  shall  be 
made  available  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I 
of  the  Act  as  long  as  cotton  is  in  surplus  supply,  and  no 


4 


1  discriminatory  or  other  conditions  shall  be  imposed  which 

2  will  prevent  or  tend  to  interfere  with  their  sale  or  avail- 

3  ability  for  sale  under  the  Act. 

Passed  the  Senate  March  20  (legislative  day,  March 
17), 1958. 

Attest:  FELTON  M.  JOHNSTON, 

Secretary. 
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TRANSPORTATION  TAX.  Sen.  Smathers  stated  he  would  offer  an  amendment  to  /the 
corporation  and  excise  tax  extension  bill,  to  repeal  the  tax  on  the  tr* 
>ortation  of  freight,  and  listed  States  which  urged  its  repeal,  p/  10320 

RESEARCH.  Sen.  Morse  inserted  various  articles  from  medical  researchers  pro¬ 
testing  against  articles  he  had  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  in  1957 
from  Anti-vivesection  groups,  and  discussing  the  value  of  certaih  animal 
experiments,  pp.  10320-3 


16.  NATIONAL  FLOWER.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  five  resolutions  urging  that  the  corn 

tassel  be  designated  the  national  flower,  pp.  10293-4 

17.  VEGETABLES.  Sehs,  Potter,  Holland,  and  Sparkman  extol led^ the  virtues  of 

Michigan  apple  vinegar,  Florida  grapefruit,  and  Alabama' watercress,  \fhich 
are  to  be  placed  iji  a  special  Senate  salad  for  luncheon  Wed.,  June  18. 
pp.  10315-16 

18.  ELECTRIFICATION;  RECLAMATION.  Sen.  Morse  inserted/a  press  release  by  James 
J  Marr,  president  of  the  National  Hells  Canyon  Association,  "making  clear  that 

the  fight  for  the  full  development  of  the  ColupiDia  and  Snake  Rivers  is  far 
from  over."  p.  10326 

Sen.  Morse  inserted  a  resolution  from  citizens  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  "who 
show  great  concern  in  regard  to  the  Snake  River  project."  p.  10324 


19.  FOREIGN  AID.  Sen.  Morse  inserted\a  letter  from  the  Assoc.  Director  of  the 
Quaker  Program  at  the  United  Nations  discussing  provisions  of  the  mutual 
security  authorization  bill,  and  urging  support  for  a  provision  that  the  U. 
contribution  to  the  U.  N.  technical /assistance  program  be  stabilized  for 
several  years  at  40  percent  of  the/tot\l  contributions,  pp.  10327-328 

Sen.  Morse  spoke  in  support  of/increased  U.  S.  contributions  to  the  U.  N. 
technical  assistance  program,  aryd  inserted  a  telegram  favoring  such  support, 
pp.  10326-327 


S. 


20.  STATEHOOD.  Sen.  Stennis  spo 
hood  for  Alaska,  and  favored 


in  opposition  t&  legislation  authorizing  state- 
"a  substitute  bill\to  grant  a  higher  degree  of 
self-government  with  Territorial  status."  p.  10329 


21.  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Sen.  Humphrey  inserted  several  articles  discussing  the  "growing 
economic  offensive  of/the  Soviet  Union."  pp.  10336-343 

22.  4-H  CLUBS.  Sen.  Kefauver  paid  tribute  to  the  work  of  the^-H  Clubs,  p.  10351 

23.  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS.  Sen.  Martin,  Pa.,  discussed  current  economic  conditions, 

and  opposed  increased  Federal  spending  as  a  remedy  for  the  situation. 


pp.  10398-399 


24.  FOREIGN  ,£dD.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Johnson  inserting  an  editorial 
'ing  effects  of  the  mutual  security  program  on  the  State  of  Tex^ 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


25.  DAIKV  INDUSTRY.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Wiley  commending  the  dairy 
ganizations  for  their  "outstanding  contributions"  in  making  June  Dairy 
»nth  a  success,  pp.  A5501-2 
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29. 


iy  the 


Seri>.Wiley  inserted  2  articles  citing  new  research  projects  approv< 
American  Dairy  Ass'n.  p.  A5508 

Rep.  Van  Pelt  inserted  an  editorial  portraying  the  import  an c^<Sf  the  dairy 
industry  in  Wisv  p.  A5551 


26.  EDUCATION.  Sen.  Thurmond  commended  and  inserted  Asst.  Secretary  Peterson's 

Clemson  College  S.  C. ,  commencement  address  on  the  subject  of  education  in  a 
free  society,  pp,  A5502-4 

27.  TEXTILES.  Sen.  Sparkman  insertedxa  letter  some  of  the  problems 

facing  the  textile  industry  in  AlaX,  p.  A5^10 

28.  LANDS.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen,  Benh&^t  inserting  an  article,  "Do  the 

Armed  Forces  Need  a  35-Million->€re  Empire?>"  and  stating  that  to  some  extent, 
the  problem  of  military  land  Withdrawals  may  be  solved  by  a  recently  approved 
law  limiting  executive  withdrawals  of  land  without  congressional  approval  to 
5,000  acres,  pp.  A5511-2 


COTTON,  Sen.  Talwddge  inserted  an  editorial  urging  approval  of  his  proposed 
bill  to  freez^cotton  acreage  allotments  at  1956  levels.  p>,  A5513-4 


30.  FEED  GRAINS,  Rep.  Poage  inserted  a  questions  and  answers  statement  explaining 
the  feed  grains  section  of  the  comprehensive  farm  bill,  and  statingN^hat 

hope  it  will  result  in  a  better  understanding  of  the  detailed  oper^ions 
this  portion  of  the  bill."  pp.  A5555-7 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 


31.  FARM  PROGRAM.  H.  R.  12954,  as  introduced  June  16  following  study  by  the 

Agriculture  Committee,  would  be  "The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958."  It  includes 
provisions  as  follows: 

Extends  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  for  1  year; 
increases  the  amount  by  $1%  billion;  directs  an  expanded  barter  program;  and 
authorizes  use  of  Public  Law  480  foreign  currencies  for  sites  and  buildings 
abroad,  trade  fair  participation  and  related  activities,  translation  (and 
related  activities)  of  foreign  scientific  publications,  the  educational  ex¬ 
change  program,  and  operation  of  American  colleges  and  other  schools  in 
foreign  countries.  Provides  that  any  provision  of  Public  Law  480  or  of  Sec. 
32  of  the  act  of  1935  may  be  extended  by  the  President  to  any  area  under 
U.  S.  control.  Provides  for  rice  price  supports  at  75%  to  90%  of  parity  for 
1959,  1960,  and  1961,  and  continues  allotments  at  the  1958  level  for  those 
years.  Permits  farmers  to  vote  on  alternative  provisions  for  cotton  price 
supports.  Continues  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  from  March  31,  1959,  until 
March  31,  1962.  Provides  for  a  two-price  wheat  system.  Provides  for  a  self- 
help  dairy  program.  Continues  the  special  school  milk  program,  and  the  pro¬ 
grams  for  donation  of  dairy  products  to  the  armed  services  and  veterans' 
hospitals  for  3  additional  years,  and  extends  the  donation  program  to  the  U.S, 
Merchant  Marine  Academy.  Strikes  out  the  provision  that  price  supports  be 
fixed  at  a  level  "necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply."  Suspends 
corn  allotments  for  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  and  provides  for  farmers  to  vote  on 
a  new  feed  grains  program.  Provides  for  acreage  allotments,  for  land  ac- 
aoiied  under  eminent  domain,  to  be  placed  in  a  pool  for  providing  allotments 
to  displaced  farmers.  Authorizes  inclusion,  in  terms  and  conditions  of  any 
nonrecourse  commodity  loan ,  of  a  provision  whereby,  upon  maturity,  CCC  may 

acquire  title  without  obligation  to  pay  for  any  market  value  in  excess  of  the 
indebtedness. 


H.  R.  1 2954 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  16, 1958 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 


A  BILL 

To  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954;  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  and  price  support  programs  for  rice,  cotton,  wool, 
wheat,  milk,  and  feed  grains;  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled , 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  “The  Agricultural  Act  of 

4  1958”. 

5  TITLE  I— FOREIGN  TRADE 

6  Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 

7  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows : 

8  (a)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended 
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by  striking  out  “1958”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 
“1959”. 

(b)  Section  103  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  “$4,000,000,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“$5,500,000,000”. 

Sec.  102.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel¬ 
opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

“Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  is  directed,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  limit  permitted  by  this  section, 
to  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  strategic  materials 
or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not 
domestically  produce  its  requirements  and  which  entail  less 
risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage 
charges,  or  (b)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in 
connection  with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assist¬ 
ance  programs,  or  (c)  materials  or  equipment  required  in 
substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  programs. 
He  is  hereby  directed  to  use  every  practicable  means,  in 
cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange 
and  make,  through  private  channels,  such  barters  or  ex¬ 
changes  or  to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  sec¬ 
tion  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
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Act,  as  amended,  to  make  sucli  barters  or  exchanges :  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  total  volume  of  the  transactions  directed  by 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000  annually,  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress.  In  carrying  out 
barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by  this  section,  no  restric¬ 
tions  shall  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into 
which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be  sold,  except 
where  the  Secretary  has  made  a  specific  finding  as  to  a 
particular  transaction  that  such  transaction  will  replace  a 
cash  sale  for  dollars.  The  authorities  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall,  in  addition  to  other  types  of  transactions,  permit 
the  domestic  processing  of  raw  materials  of  foreign  origin 
or  of  domestic  origin  where  the  domestic  processor  agrees 
to  import  an  equivalent  amount  of  similar  foreign  material. 
Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  procuring  such 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  are  hereby  directed  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange.  The  Secretary 
is  also  directed  to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available 
to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting  exchange  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for  strategic 
materials.” 

Sec.  103.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
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amended  by  substituting  a  semicolon  for  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (j)  and  adding  the  following  new  para¬ 
graph  : 

“  (k)  For  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease,  rental  or 
otherwise,  of  sites  and  buildings  and  grounds  abroad,  for 
United  States  Government  use  including  offices,  residence 
quarters,  community  and  other  facilities,  and  for  construc¬ 
tion,  repair,  alteration  and  furnishing  of  such  buildings  and 
facilities :  Provided,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (in  addition  to  funds  other¬ 
wise  made  available  for  such  purposes)  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts;”. 

Sec.  104.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  (1)  For  financing  trade  fair  participation  and  related 
activities  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  International  Cultural  « 
Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1992) 

Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  (ni)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of  the  Librar¬ 
ian  of  Congress,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation  and  other  interested  agencies,  (1)  programs 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  to  deter- 
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mine  whether  they  would  provide  information  of  technical 
or  scientific  significance  in  the  United  States  and  whether 
such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  are  of  cultural 
or  educational  significance;  (2)  the  registry,  indexing,  bind¬ 
ing,  reproduction,  cataloging,  abstracting,  translating,  and 
dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and  related  materials  de¬ 
termined  to  have  such  significance;  and  (3)  the  acquisition 
of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and  the  de¬ 
posit  thereof  in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  the}''  relate;”. 

Sec.  106.  Such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  306.  Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended  (7  IT.  S.  C, 
612c) ,  may  be  extended  by  the  President  to  any  area  under 
the  jurisdiction  or  administration  of  the  United  States.” 

Sec.  107.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in¬ 
serting  in  the  first  proviso  after  the  lettered  paragraphs 
thereof,  after  “(d)  and  (e)”,  in  lieu  of  the  word  “and”, 
the  following:  “except  when  used  for  cooperative  non-self- 
liquidating  projects  for  the  development  of  human  resources 
and  skills;” 

Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (h)  thereof  the  following :  “and  for  the  financing 
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of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons  nncler  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  0.  1446) 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

“(n)  Eor  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise, 
in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  estab¬ 
lished  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
such  educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  voca¬ 
tional,  professional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  edu¬ 
cation;  and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in  American 
studies  or  American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting 
chairs  in  American  studies:’-’. 

TITLE  II— EIOE 

Sec.  201.  Section  101  (d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following: 

‘'(8)  Eor  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops,  the  level 
of  support  for  any  crop  of  rice  for  which  producers  have  not 
disapproved  marketing  quotas  shall  be  such  level  not  less 
than  75  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines  after  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  factors  specified  in  section  401  (b).” 

Sec.  202.  Section  353  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
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ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(7)  The  national  acreage  allotments  of  rice  for  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  shall  be  not  less  than  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1958,  and  such  national  allotments  for  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
the  same  proportion  that  they  shared  in  the  total  acreage 
allotted  in  1958.” 

TITLE  III— COTTON 

1959-61  PRICE  SUPPORTS  AND  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  301.  For  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops,  pro¬ 
duction  adjustment  and  price  support  programs  for  upland 
cotton  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “cotton”)  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  except  that — 

(1)  the  national  marketing  quota,  which  shall  be 
proclaimed  for  each  year  regardless  of  the  supply  find¬ 
ings  under  section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  not  less  than  that 
number  of  bales  necessary  to  equal  the  estimated  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  and  exports  for  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed; 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  county 
committee  to  offer  the  operator  of  each  farm  for  which 
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a  1959  cotton  acreage  allotment  has  been  established  a 
choice  between  two  price  support  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  programs  for  1959  as  hereinafter  described:  (a) 
under  “program  A”  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  the  allotment  established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment,  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  and  this  Act,  and  the  level  of  price 
support  for  cooperators  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  section  101  (b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  at  not  less  than 
the  level  calculated  by  using  the  same  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  of  cotton  as  that  which  was  applicable 
to  the  1958  crop  of  cotton;  (b)  under  “program  B”  the 
farm  acreage  allotment  so  established  shall  be  increased 
by  not  to  exceed  33-^  per  centum,  and  the  level  of  price 
support  for  cooperators  shall  be  set  at  such  level  not 
less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  cotton, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine; 

(3)  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  1960  and  1961  crops  of  cotton  except 
that  the  level  of  price  support  under  “program  A”  shall 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to 
section  101  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  at  not  less  than  80  per  centum  of  parity  for 
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the  1960  crop  and  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  parity 
of  the  1961  crop; 

(4)  the  additional  acreage  required  to  be  allotted 
to  farms  under  “program  B”  for  any  year  shall  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  county,  State,  and  National  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  such  year  and  the  production  from  such  acre¬ 
age  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  marketing  quota. 
The  additional  acreage  so  allotted  to  farms  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county, 
and  farm  acreage  allotments; 

(5)  price  support  to  cooperators  under  “program 
A”  shall  be  made  available  through  a  purchase  program 
and  cotton  so  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  as  well  as  any  other  cotton  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  price-support 
operations,  may  be  made  available  for  sale  immediately 
after  receipt  at  not  less  than  10  per  centum  above  the 
current  support  price  under  “program  B”,  plus  reason¬ 
able  carrying  charges:  Provided ,  That  any  cotton  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  any 
price  support  program  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  cotton  export  program  provided  for  in 
section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956, 
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SMALL  FARM  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  302.  The  amendments  contained  in  subsections  (a) , 
(c) ,  and  (d)  of  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
relating  to  minimum  farm  acreage  allotments  shall  apply 
to  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops  of  cotton,  except  that — 

( 1 )  the  national  acreage  reserve  shall  be  established 
by  the  Secretary  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated 
needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  under  section  344  (f)  (1) .  The  needs 
for  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  estimated  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  such  needs  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the  1957  and 
1958  cotton  allotments  and  the  size  of  the  national  acre¬ 
age  allotments  for  such  years.  The  national  acreage 
reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  States  and  counties  on 
the  basis  of  the  proviso  in  paragraph  (7)  of  section 
344  (f). 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  national  acreage  reserve  es¬ 
tablished  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  and 

% 

the  additional  one  thousand  acres  for  apportionment  to 
Nevada  shall  be  deducted  from  the  national  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  prior  to  its  apportionment  to  the  States  pursuant 
to  section  344  (b) . 
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LOANS  ON  SPOTTED  COTTON 


Sec.  303.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  “In  adjusting  the  support  price  for 
cotton  on  the  basis  of  grade,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
separate  price  support  rates  substantially  reflecting  the  usual 
trade  differentials  for  spotted  cotton  and  for  light  spotted 
cotton”. 

APPORTIONMENT  ON  BASIS  OF  PREVIOUS  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  304.  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  (7)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may, 
if  he  determines  that  such  action  will  facilitate  the  effective 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  provide  for 
the  county  acreage  allotment  for  1959,  1960,  and  1961, 
less  the  acreage  reserved  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  to  be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  cotton  has 
been  planted  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined, 
on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  apportion- 
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ment  is  made,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  any  change 
in  the  acreage  of  cropland  available  for  the  production 
of  cotton:  Provided,  That  the  State  and  county  bases  for 
apportioning  the  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  for  establishing  minimum  farm 
allotments  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  determined  by  the  Secretary  in 
apportioning  such  reserves  in  establishing  1958  farm  cotton 
acreage  allotments.” 

TITLE  IV— WOOL 

Sec.  401.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  (68  Stat,  910)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “March  31, 
1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “March  31,  1962”. 

Sec.  402.  The  first  proviso  in  section  704  of  such  Act 
(68  Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “specific”  the 
first  time  it  appears  therein,  and  by  striking  out  “  (whether 
or  not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)  ”, 

Sec.  403.  The  proviso  in  section  705  of  such  Act  (68 
Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “specific”  the  first 
time  it  appears  therein,  and  by  striking  out  “  (whether  or  not 
such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)  ”. 

TITLE  V— WHEAT 

Sec.  501.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  designating  sub- 
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titles  1)  and  E  as  subtitles  E  and  F,  respectively,  and  (2) 
by  inserting  after  subtitle  0  a  new  subtitle  D  as  follows: 

“Subtitle  D — Domestic  Parity  Plan  for  Wheat 
“legislative  findings 

“Sec.  379a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a  basic  food, 
is  one  of  the  great  export  crops  of  American  agriculture  and 
its  production  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  national  economy  and 
to  the  general  welfare.  The  movement  of  wheat  from  pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or  any  of 
the  products  thereof,  is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and  for¬ 
eign  commerce.  That  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  is 
produced  and  consumed  within  the  confines  of  any  State  is 
normally  commingled  with,  and  always  bears  a  close  and 
intimate  commercial  and  competitive  relationship  to,  that 
quantity  of  such  commodity  which  moves  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  For  this  reason,  any  regulation  of  intra¬ 
state  commerce  in  wheat  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  which 
is  in  competition  with,  or  which  otherwise  affects,  obstructs, 
or  burdens  interstate  commerce  in  that  commodity.  In 
order  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  wheat 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  thereby  assist  farm¬ 
ers  in  obtaining  parity  of  income  by  marketing  wheat  for 
domestic  consumption  at  parity  prices  and  by  increased  ex- 
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1  ports  at  world  prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an  adequate 

2  and  steady  supply  of  wheat  at  fair  prices,  it  is  necessary  to 

3  regulate  all  commerce  in  wheat  in  the  manner  provided 

4  under  the  marketing  certificate  plan  set  forth  in  this  subtitle. 

5  “domestic  food  quota 

6  “Sec.  379b.  Not  later  than  May  15  of  each  calendar 

7  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  domestic 
S  food  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 
9  the  next  calendar  year.  Such  domestic  food  quota  shall 

10  be  that  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary 

11  determines  will  be  consumed  as  human  food  in  the  con- 

12  tinental  United  States  during  such  marketing  year. 

13  “apportionment  of  domestic  food  quota 

H  “Sec.  379c.  (a)  The  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat, 
lb  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  ap- 
fb  portionment  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  ap- 
1^  portioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on  the 

18  basis  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  of  wheat  for  the  year 

19  for  which  the  domestic  food  quota  is  determined  multiplied 

20  by  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for  the  State  during 
^1  such  ten-year  period,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  for  trends  in  yields.  The  reserve  quota  set  aside 
heiein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to 

■^1  establish  quotas  for  counties,  in  addition  to  the  county  quotas 
established  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis 
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of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional  quota  because 
of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  pro¬ 
claimed. 

“(b)  The  State  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat,  less 
a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  appor¬ 
tionment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  coimties  in  the  State  on  the 
basis  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  of  wheat  for  the  year 
for  which  such  State  quota  is  determined  multiplied  by  the 
normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the  county  for  such  year. 

“(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  commit¬ 
tees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  which  wheat 
has  been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  during  any  one 
or  more  of  the  three  calendar  }^ears  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  which 
the  quota  is  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  the  year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed 
multiplied  by  the  farm  normal  yield  of  wheat  for  such  year. 
The  reserve  provided  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  farms  for  which  new  wheat  acreage  allotments 
are  determined  imder  the  second  sentence  of  section  334  (c) 
of  this  Act,  as  amended,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acre- 
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age  allotment  for  such  year  multiplied  by  the  farm  normal 
yield  of  wheat  for  such  year. 

“marketing  certificates 
“Sec.  379d.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  crop  of  wheat 
for  which  a  marketing  certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect 
under  section  379j,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  for  issuance 
in  each  county  marketing  certificates  aggregating  the  amount 
of  the  county  domestic  food  quota.  Such  certificates  shall  be 
issued  to  cooperators  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  domestic 
food  quota  established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  applicable 
provisions  of  section  379c  of  this  Act.  The  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  a  farm  shall  be  issued  to  the  farm  operator,  but  the 
Secretary  may  authorize  the  issuance  of  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  to  individual  producers  on  any  farm  on  the  basis  of 
their  respective  shares  in  the  wheat  crop,  or  the  proceeds 
thereof,  produced  on  the  farm.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
issue  and  sell  marketing  certificates  to  processors  and  im¬ 
porters  in  such  quantities  as  are  required  by  them  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  379e.  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  transferable 
only  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed 
for  any  marketing  year  pursuant  to  section  379b  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  for  such 
marketing  year  (1)  the  estimated  parity  price,  (2)  the 
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estimated  farm  price  for  wheat,  and  (3)  the  value  per  bushel 
of  the  marketing  certificate.  The  value  of  the  marketing 
certificate  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  esti¬ 
mated  parity  price  exceeds  the  estimated  farm  price  as 
determined  herein.  The  value  of  each  marketing  certificate 
shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent  by  multiplying  the 
value  per  bushel  by  the  number  of  bushels  thereof.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the  value  of  the  certificate 
so  determined  shall  remain  constant  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  throughout  the  marketing  year  for  which  it  is  issued. 
The  proclamation  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
during  the  month  of  May  immediately  preceding  the  market¬ 
ing  year  for  which  such  domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  buy  and  sell  marketing 
certificates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the  value  pro¬ 
claimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  For  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase  and  sale  of  certificates, 
the  Secretary  may  establish  and  operate  a  pool  or  pools  and 
he  may  also  authorize  public  and  piivate  agencies  to  act 
as  his  agents,  either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or  pools. 
Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  and  importations  of 
products  made  during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to 
which  they  are  issued  and  after  being  once  used  to  cover 
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such  sales  and  importations  shall  be  canceled  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  Any  unused  certificates  shall  be  redeemed  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  price  established  for  such  certificates. 
“marketing  restrictions 
“Sec.  379e.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
marketing  year  in  which  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which 
a  marketing  certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under 
section  379j  would  normally  be  marketed,  and  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof,  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  wheat  into  food  products  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  wheat  are  hereby  prohibited  from  marketing 
any  such  product  for  domestic  food  consumption  or  export 
containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which  market¬ 
ing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act 
have  been  acquired  by  such  person.  The  quantity  of  such 
marketing  certificates  acquired  shall  be  equivalent  to  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  processed  into  food  products. 

“(b)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  marketing 
year  in  which  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing 
certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under  section  379j 
would  normally  be  marketed  and  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d)  hereof,  all  persons  are  hereby  prohibited 
from  importing  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States 
any  food  products  containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
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for  which  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section 
379d  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired  by  such  person. 

“(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  continental  United 
States  of  any  food  product  containing  wheat,  with  respect 
to  which  marketing  certificates  as  required  herein  have  been 
acquired,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity  of 
wheat  so  exported  in  the  food  product.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lad¬ 
ing,  under  which  the  article  is  exported,  shall  be  considered 
the  exporter:  Provided,  however,  That  any  other  person 
may  be  considered  to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor  named 
in  the  bill  of  lading  waives  claim  in  favor  of  such  other 
person. 

“(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satisfactory  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe 
to  secure  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing 
certificates  as  may  be  required,  any  person  required  to  have 
a  marketing  certificate  in  order  to  market  or  import  a  food 
product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  may  market  or 
import  any  such  commodity  without  having  first  acquired  a 
marketing  certificate. 

“(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  (1)  the  term  ‘marketing’ 
means  the  sale  and  the  delivery  of  the  food  product  composed 
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wholly  or  partly  of  wheat,  and  (2)  the  term  “food’  means 
human  food. 

“conversion  factors 

“Sec.  379f.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain  and  establish 
conversion  factors  showing  the  amount  of  wheat  contained 
in  food  products  processed  wholly  or  partly  from  wheat. 
The  conversion  factor  for  any  such  product  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  wheat  used  in  the 
processing  of  such  product. 

“civil  penalties 

“Sec.  379g.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts 
to  violate,  or  who  participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of, 
any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
379e  of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum 
equal  to  three  times  the  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such 
violation.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil 
suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

“adjustments  in  domestic  food  quotas 

“Sec.  379h.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
because  of  a  national  emergency  or  because  of  an  unusual 
and  material  increase  in  demand  for  wheat,  the  domestic 
food  quota  for  wheat  should  be  increased  or  suspended,  he 
shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  increase  or  suspension  is  necessary  in  order 
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to  meet  such  emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat. 
If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  increase  or  suspension  is  necessary,  he  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  proclaim  such  finding  (and  if  he  finds  an  increase  is 
necessary,  the  amount  of  the  increase  found  by  him  to  be 
necessary)  and  thereupon  such  quotas  shall  be  increased  or 
shall  be  suspended,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  case  any 
domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is  increased  under  this  section, 
each  farm  quota  for  wheat  shall  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  and  marketing  certificates  shall  be  issued  therefor  in 
accordance  with  section  379d  of  this  Act.  In  case  any 
domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is  increased  or  suspended 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  redetermine  the  value 
of  marketing  certificates  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  certifi¬ 
cates  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act. 

“reports  and  records 

“Sec.  379i.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (a)  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  persons,  except  wheat  producers, 
who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that 
any  such  person  failing  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  rec¬ 
ord  as  required  by  this  section  or  making  any  false  report  or 
record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $2,000  for  each  such  violation. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of  the  Act  shall 
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1  apply  to  all  wheat  fanners  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions 

2  of  this  subtitle. 

3  “referendum 

4  “Sec.  379j.  In  any  referendum  held  pursuant  to  section 

5  336  of  this  Act  on  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed 
g  for  the  1959,  1960,  or  1961  crops  of  wheat,  the  Secretary 
7  shall  also  submit  on  separate  ballots  the  question  whether 
g  farmers  favor  a  marketing  certificate  program  under  this 
9  subtitle  in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under  subtitle  B.  If 

40  more  than  one-half  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum 
44  favor  such  marketing  certificate  program,  the  Secretary  shall, 

42  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  national  marketing  quota 

43  proclaimed  under  subtitle  B,  suspend  the  operation  of  such 

14  quota  and  place  into  effect  a  marketing  certificate  program 

15  for  that  crop  and  any  subsequent  wheat  crops  harvested  in 

16  the  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961  under  the  provisions  of  this 

17  subtitle,  in  which  event  marketing  quotas  and  the  provisions 

18  of  title  II  of  this  Act  relating  thereto,  except  as  otherwise 

19  provided  in  this  section,  shall  not  thereafter  be  in  effect  for 

20  such  crops  of  wheat:  Provided,  That,  whenever  a  marketing 

21  certificate  program  is  in  effect,  the  wheat  marketing  quota 

22  provisions  and  penalties  shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect 

23  to  prior  crops  of  wheat  in  the  same  manner  as  if  marketing 

24  quotas  were  in  effect  for  the  current  crop  of  wheat,  and  the 
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Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  prescribe  the  method  for  col¬ 
lecting  penalties  on  any  such  wheat. 

“price  support 

“Sec.  379k.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law — 

“(a)  whenever  a  wheat  marketing  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  under  this  subtitle  is  in  effect,  price  support  for 
wheat  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  wdth  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section ; 

“(b)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
make  available  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  opera¬ 
tions,  price  support  to  producers  of  wheat  who  are  co- 
operators.  The  amount,  terms,  conditions,  and  extent 
of  such  price-support  operations  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  except  that  the  level  of  such  support 
shall  be  determined  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
following  factors:  (1)  the  supply  of  the  commodity  in 
relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (2)  the  price  levels 
at  which  corn  and  other  feed  grains  are  being  supported 
and  the  feed  value  of  such  grains  in  relation  to  wheat, 

(3)  the  provisions  of  any  international  agreement 
approved  by  the  Congress  or  ratified  by  the  Senate 
relating  to  wheat  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 

(4)  foreign  trade  policies  of  friendly  wheat  exporting 
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countries,  and  (5)  other  factors  affecting  international 
trade  in  wheat  including  exchange  rates  and  currency 
regulations ; 

“  (c)  compliance  by  the  producer  with  acreage 
allotments  may  be  prescribed  and  required  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  and 
for  the  receipt  of  wheat  marketing  certificates.  Acreage 
allotments  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  B,  part  III  of  this  Act; 

“(d)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  producer  of  wheat  shall  receive  certificates  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  in  excess  of  the  number  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  acreage  actually  planted  to  wheat  for 
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harvest  as  grain  by  the  normal  yield ; 

“(e)  any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  farm 
acreage  allotment  may  have  such  acreage  allotment 
reviewed  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  prescribed 
by  sections  363  to  368,  inclusive,  for  reviewing  market¬ 
ing  quotas.” 

TITLE  VI— MILK 


Sec.  601.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  shall,  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
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by  means  of  payments,  support  the  price  to  producers  of 
milk  and  butterfat  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  at 
not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent 
price  during  the  marketing  years  ending  March  31,  1960, 
March  31,  1961,  and  March  31,  1962:  Provided ,  That 
the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  level  of  price  support 
for  any  such  marketing  year  by  3  per  centum  of  the 
parity  equivalent  price  for  each  1  per  centum  of  mar¬ 
keting  base  by  which  the  Federal  Dairy  Board  estab¬ 
lishes  marketing  quotas  for  such  marketing  year  above 
the  lowest  quota  authorized  by  subparagraph  (3)  (A) 

hereof:  Provided  further,  That  the  total  amount  of  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  for  any  marketing  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  of  com¬ 
pliance  deposits  forfeited  by  producers  in  the  same  marketing 
year. 

“(1)  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each  calendar  year, 
the  Federal  Dairy  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Board”)  shall  estimate  and  determine  for  the  marketing 
3^ear  starting  in  that  calendar  year  the  average  market  price 
of  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  which  would 
be  received  by  farmers  in  the  absence  of  any  Federal  price- 
support  operations.  If  the  Board  determines  that  such  price 
will  be  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  probable  parity 
H.  R.  12954 - 4 
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1  equivalent  price  therefor,  it  may  establish  as  a  condition  of 

2  eligibility  for  price-support  payments  for  such  marketing 

3  year  a  requirement  that  producers  comply  with  such  market- 

4  ing  quotas  as  may  be  established  for  each  individual  dairy 

5  farm. 

6  “  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  base  for  each  pro- 

7  ducer  desiring  to  market  milk  or  butterfat.  Bases  shall  be 

8  assigned  to  producers,  including  partnerships,  corporations, 

9  or  other  business  entities,  and  not  to  herds  or  farms.  The 

10  Secretary  shall  provide  by  rules  or  regulations  for  the  trans- 

11  fer  of  bases  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  assignment  of  bases 

12  to  new  producers,  for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  bases  to 

13  avoid  hardship,  for  such  other  adjustments  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate,  including 

15  adjustments  for  deficit  production  areas,  and  for  such  other 

16  matters  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  set  up  and 

17  operate  effectively  and  efficiently  the  program  herein  au- 

18  thorized.  In  establishing  such  bases  the  Secretary  shall 
79  take  into  consideration  historical  production,  trends,  abnor- 

20  mal  production  during  the  historical  period,  and  such  other 

91 

factors  as  may  be  appropriate  to  establish  such  bases  in  an 
99 

"  equitable  and  practical  manner.  Bases  established  by  the 

oq 

Secretary  shall  continue  in  effect  from  year  to  year,  but 
24 

such  bases  shall  be  subject  to  modification  and  adjustments 
from  time  to  time. 
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“(3)  When  marketing  quotas  are  required  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  paragraph  (1)  above  the  marketing  quota  for 
each  farm  may  he  calculated  by  deducting  not  to  exceed 
2  per  centum  from  the  farm  marketing  base  for  each  5  per 
centum  by  which  the  Board  estimates  that  the  average  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  would 
be  below  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price,  in 
the  absence  of  any  Federal  price  support  operations. 

(4)  When  marketing  quotas  are  required,  compliance 
deposits  of  not  less  than  25  cents  nor  more  than  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  of  milk,  as  determined  by  the  Board  to 
be  the  amount  required  to  encourage  compliance  with 
marketing  quotas,  shall  be  withheld  from  and  shall  be  col¬ 
lected  from  each  producer  who  sells  milk,  butterfat,  or  daily 
products.  Every  person  purchasing  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy 
products  from  a  producer  (except  purchases  by  consumers 
for  other  than  commercial  uses)  shall  withhold  from  the 
purchase  price  an  amount  equal  to  the  compliance  deposit 
and  shall  remit  the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  milk,  butterfat, 
or  dairy  products  delivered  by  a  producer  to  a  cooperative 
association  of  producers  shall  be  subject  to  the  withholding 
of  the  deposit  upon  such  delivery.  Returns  shall  be  filed 
and  remittances  made  monthly  by  such  purchasers  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
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2  missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shall  collect  the  compliance 

2  deposits  provided  for  herein  and  shall  prescribe  such  rules 

3  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that 

4  purpose.  Compliance  deposits  collected  shall  be  credited 

5  to  a  special  account  of  the  Secretary  Agriculture  to  make 

6  refunds  to  milk  producers  who  comply  with  marketing 

7  quotas  as  provided  herein.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 

8  annually  prior  to  July  1  following  the  close  of  the  immedi- 

9  ately  preceding  marketing  year,  shall  issue  drafts  on  such 
10  special  account  to  refund  to  each  producer  who  complies  with 
22  his  marketing  quota  the  entire  amount  of  the  compliance 

22  deposit  withheld  from  such  producer.  The  Secretary  shall 

23  release  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  the  total  of 

14  compliance  deposits  of  each  producer  who  exceeded  his 

15  marketing  quota. 

16  “  (5)  A  price-support  deficiency  payment  shall  be  paid 

17  on  all  sales  of  milk  and  butterfat  for  manufacturing  to  each 

18  individual  producer  who  complies  with  his  marketing  quota 

19  and  shall  be  such  as,  within  the  limitations  of  the  second 

20  proviso  of  the  first  sentence  hereof,  the  Secretary  determines 

21  to  be  sufficient,  when  added  to  the  State  average  price  re- 

22  ceived  by  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat  used  for  manu- 

23  factored  dairy  products,  to  equal  a  total  return  of  not  less  than 
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the  support  level  established  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for 
milk  and  butterfat  used  for  manufactured  dairy  products  on 
milk  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes  for  that  State.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  prior  to  July  1  next 
following  the  close  of  the  marketing  year.  The  Secretary 
shall  calculate  the  monthly  average  net  price  received 
for  milk  and  butterfat  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products 
received  in  each  State,  using  the  price  at  the  point 
of  first  sale  out  of  the  producers’  hands.  A  producer  who 
sells  milk  under  the  terms  of  a  Federal  milk  order  and  who 
complies  with  his  marketing  quota  shall  be  eligible  for  a 
payment  on  milk  diverted  into  manufactured  dairy  products. 

“(6)  In  December  1958,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  nationwide  referendum  of  milk  producers  to  determine 
whether  those  voting  approve  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  If  more  than  one-half  of  the  producers  voting 
in  the  referendum  oppose  this  subsection,  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  placed  into  effect  and  the  price-support  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary  under  subsection  201  (c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  milk  and  dairy 
products  shall  remain  in  effect.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
the  referendum,  prescribing  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary.  Only  milk  producers  shall  be  eligible  to 
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vote.  Any  milk  producer  shall  have  only  one  vote  and 
shall  vote  as  an  individual,  rather  than  as  a  business  entity. 
The  ballot  shall  be  in  the  following  form : 


“UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Official  Ballot 

NATIONAL  REFERENDUM  OF  MILK  PRODUCERS 


Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

Establishment  of  a  dairy  income  protection  program,  utilizing 
deficiency  payments,  compliance  deposits,  and  marketing  quotas 
□  based  on  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price,  in  addition 
to  Government  purchases,  storage  and  diversion  as  provided  in 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 


Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

Continuation  of  price  support  utilizing  Government  purchases, 
□  storage  and  diversion  with  support  at  75  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  equivalent  price,  as  provided  by  section  201  (c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 


“The  price  support  operations  of  the  Secretary  under 
subsection  201  (c)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  milk  and 
dairy  products  shall  he  suspended  after  the  first  six  months 
during  which  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect,  and  remain  sus¬ 
pended  during  any  subsequent  marketing  year  during  which 
this  Act  shall  be  in  effect. 

“federal  dairy  board 

“(7)  There  is  created  in  the  Department  to  make  the 
determinations  and  perform  the  functions  provided  in  this 
subsection,  a  Federal  Dairy  Board  consisting  of  fifteen  mem- 
beis  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  after  receiving  nomi¬ 
nations  from  milk  producers  as  provided  herein.  Only  per- 
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sons  who  are  milk  producers  shall  he  eligible  to  serve  on 
the  Board. 

“  (A)  In  order  to  secure  appropriate  regional  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Board,  the  United  States  shall  be  divided 
into  fifteen  Federal  dairy  districts  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  In  designating  such  districts,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  consideration  to  ( 1 )  complete  geographical  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  (2)  the  designation  of  dis¬ 
tricts,  so  that  districts  will  be  areas  having  equal  annual  sales 
of  milk  and  butterfat,  as  nearly  as  possible  without  dividing 
any  county  into  two  or  more  districts. 

“(B)  Each  Federal  dairy  district  shall  be  assigned  one 
place  on  the  Board.  The  milk  producers  in  each  district 
shall  b}f  ballot  select  three  nominees  for  the  place  on  the 
Board  assigned  to  their  district.  Each  milk  producer  shall 
be  entitled  to  submit  one  name  for  nominee  for  the  place 
on  the  Board  to  be  filled  from  his  district.  The  three  candi¬ 
dates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  nominee  for 
each  respective  place  on  the  Board  shall  be  nominees  for 
appointment  to  such  place.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
election  of  nominees  between  January  1  and  January  15, 
1959,  and  shall  conduct  any  subsequent  elections  for  the 
selection  of  such  nominees,  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  may  consider  necessary  in  the  administration  of 
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the  duties  assigned  herein,  determine  all  questions  involving 
the  qualifications  of  such  nominees,  members  of  the  Board, 
or  milk  producers,  resolve  all  tie  votes  for  such  nominees, 
and  certify  such  nominees  to  the  President.  The  decision 
of  the  Secretary  in  all  such  matters  shall  be  final.  The  three 
nominees  so  selected  for  each  place  on  the  Board  shall  be 
received  by  the  President,  who  shall  select  one  of  the  three 
nominees  for  appointment  to  each  place  on  the  Board  for 
which  such  nominees  were  selected.  In  making  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  Board,  the  President  shall  give  careful  consid¬ 
eration  to  securing  an  equitable  representation  of  the  various 
forms  in  which  milk  and  its  products  are  sold. 

“(C)  Terms  of  Board  members  shall  expire  on  June  30, 
1962.  Board  members  may  be  removed  for  cause  or  in¬ 
eligibility  by  the  President.  Vacancies  on  the  Board  may 
be  filled  for  the  unexpired  terms  by  appointment  by  the 
President,  taking  into  consideration  the  nominees  from  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made,  or,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  members  for  a  regular  term.  Vacancies  on  the 
Board  shall  not  impair  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  Board  be  empowered  to  act  unless  eight  or 
more  places  on  the  Board  are  filled.  Each  member  of  the 
Board,  other  than  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary’s  represent- 
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ative,  shall  receive  a  per  diem  of  $50  for  each  day’s  attend¬ 
ance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  and  while  traveling  to  and 
from  said  meetings,  together  with  actual,  necessary  travel 
subsistence,  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of 
his  official  duties  without  regard  to  other  laws  with  respect 
to  allowances  which  may  be  made  on  account  of  travel  and 
subsistence  expenses  of  officers  and  employed  personnel  of 
the  United  States.  The  Secretary,  or  an  official  of  the  De¬ 
partment  designated  by  him,  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member 
of  the  Board.  He  shall  meet  and  confer  with  the  Board  but 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

“  (D)  The  Board  shall  meet  as  soon  as  practicable  fol¬ 
lowing  their  initial  appointment,  and  thereafter,  annually 
on  the  second  Monday  in  December  and  at  other  times  upon 
the  call  of  the  Chairman.  In  addition,  special  meetings  of 
the  Board  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  in  office,  or  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each  calendar  quarter  of 
each  year. 

“(E)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected  by 
the  Board.  He  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  calendar 
year  and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  selected  and 

i/ 

shall  have  taken  office.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by 
the  Board. 
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“  (F)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  in  office 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  action  may  be  taken  by  a 
majority  vote  of  those  present  at  any  regular  or  special 
meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present.  The  findings  and 
determinations  of  the  Board  made  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  The  Board  may  adopt, 
alter,  and  use  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially 
noticed.  It  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 
manner  in  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and  its 
powers  may  be  exercised. 

“  (Gr)  The  Federal  Dairy  Board  is  directed,  in  addition 
to  its  other  duties,  to  cause  to  be  made  a  comprehensive 
study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of  manufacturing 
milk,  including  producers’  costs  of  production,  prices  received 
by  farmers,  areas  of  production,  the  relationship  between 
changes  in  the  farm  price  of  butterfat  and  milk  for  manu¬ 
facturing  and  changes  in  the  volume  of  market  supply  of 
each  commodity,  the  relationship  between  changes  in  na¬ 
tional  income  and  changes  in  the  volume  of  consumption  of 
manufactured  dairy  products,  marketing  and  processing 
spreads,  relationship  between  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
milk  used  for  fluid  consumption  and  that  used  for  manufactur¬ 
ing,  returns  to  milk  producers  on  capital  investment  and 
labor  relative  to  other  farmers  and  other  segments  of  the  na¬ 
tional  economy,  and  trends  in  these  factors;  and  shall  submit 
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to  Congress  not  later  than  January  3,  1961,  a  detailed  report 
thereon  with  recommendations  for  legislation  related  to  the 
protection  of  producers’  returns  on  and  market  supply  man¬ 
agement  of  butterfat  and  milk  for  manufacturing,  including 
programs  to  be  operated  and  financed  by  diarymen,  covering 
the  probable  costs  and  effects  of  the  proposals  recommended 
and  the  legislation  required  to  put  the  proposal  into  effect. 
The  Federal  Dairy  Board  may  conduct  such  hearings  and 
receive  such  statements  and  briefs  in  connection  with  such 
study  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

“(H)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  available  to  the 
Federal  Dairy  Board  the  services  of  such  of  the  facilities  and 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  it  may  require 
for  the  appropriate  conduct  of  its  duties.” 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

Sec.  602.  Section  406  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “In  announcing  the  price  support 
level  for  milk  and  butterfat,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  a 
corresponding  support  price  for  manufacturing  milk  contain¬ 
ing  3.5  per  centum  milk  fat.” 

CERTIFICATION  THAT  SUPPORT  PRICE  WAS  PAID  TO 

PRODUCER 

Sec.  603.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec¬ 
tion  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
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amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  price  support  shall  be 
provided  through  loans  on,  or  purchases  of,  milk  and  the 
products  of  milk  and  butterfat  and  the  Secretary  shall  require 
of  the  vendor  of  any  such  products  purchased  under  this 
section  a  certification  that  producers  were  paid  the  price 
support  in  effect  at  the  time  of  purchase  for  the  milk  or 
butterfat  used  in  the  products  purchased.” 

EXTEND  SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

Sec.  604.  The  last  sentence  of  section  201  (c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  0.  1446) ,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “two”  and  by  striking  out 
“1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”. 
extend  veterans  and  armed  services  milk  program 

Sec.  605.  The  first  sentence  of  section  202  (a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446a), 
is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “1961”. 

Sec.  606.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.  S.  0.  1446a)  is  amended  by  strik¬ 
ing  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”,  by 
striking  out  of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  ration”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “  (1)  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Coast  Guard,  (2)”,  and  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
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of  such  subsection  the  following:  “,  and  (3)  of  cadets  and 
midshipmen  at,  and  other  personnel  assigned  to,  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy”. 

PRICE  SUPPORT  DETERMINATION 

Sec.  607.  Section  201  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  words  “necessary  in  order  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply”. 

TITLE  VII— FEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Feed  Grains 
Act  of  1958”. 

SUSPENSION  OF  COMMERCIAL  CORN  AREA  AND  CORN 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  702.  The  provisions  of  sections  321,  327,  328  and 
329  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  be  inoperative  with  respect  to  the  crop  years 
1959,  1960  and  1961. 

Subtitle  I— National  Feed  Grain  Base  Acreage; 

Farm  Feed  Grain  Base  Acreage:  Acreage  Al- 
'  LOTMENTS :  FARM  CONSERVATION  BASE 

Sec.  703.  The  designation  of  part  II  of  subtitle  B  of  title 
III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  redesignated  as  “Part  II — Acreage  Allotments  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Quotas — Feed  Grains”. 
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1  Sec.  704.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 

2  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  322  as 

3  follows : 

4  “national  and  farm  feed  grain  BASES ;  ACREAGE 

5  allotments;  conservation  base 

6  “Sec.  322.  (a)  Prior  to  December  1,  1958,  the  Secre- 

7  tary  shall  estabbsb  for  each  farm  producing  feed  grains  in  the 

5  United  States  a  farm  feed  grain  base  for  1959,  1960,  and 
9  1961.  The  national  feed  grain  base  shall  be  one  hundred  and 

10  two  million  acres.  Such  national  feed  grain  base  shall  be  ap- 

11  portioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 

12  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  (planted  and  diverted)  in  such 

13  States  during  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  with  adjust- 

14  ments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas 

15  involved  and  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for 

16  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices.  The  feed  grain 

17  base  for  each  State  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 

18  among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains 

19  (planted  and  diverted)  in  such  counties  during  the  years 

20  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal 

21  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas  involved  and  for  trends 

22  in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil- 

23  conservation  practices.  The  feed  grain  base  for  the  county 

24  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  com- 
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mittees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  the  basis  of 
past  acreage  of  feed  grains  (planted  and  diverted),  tillable 
acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography, 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local 
areas  involved  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation 
practices. 

“(b)  Prior  to  December  1,  1958,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  for  each  farm  producing  feed  grains  in  the  United 
States  a  conservation  base  included  in  which  shall  be  the 
average  of  all  farm  acreage  utilized  during  the  years  1955, 
1956,  and  1957  for  farm  buildings,  private  roads,  woodlands, 
permanent  pasture,  marshland,  and  all  acreage  not  in 
cultivation,  but  not  including  tame  hay  acreage  or  rotational 
pasture. 

“(c)  For  each  of  the  three  crop  years  commenc¬ 
ing  January  1,  1959,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 

the  national  feed  grain  acreage  allotment  which  shall  be  the 
acreage  required  to  keep  feed  grain  production  in  balance 
with  domestic  consumption  and  exports.  For  1959  the  na¬ 
tional  feed  grain  acreage  allotment  shall  be  eighty-one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  acres;  for  1960  and  1961  the  national 
feed  grain  acreage  allotment  shall  be  not  less  than  eighty-one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  acres  nor  more  than  ninety-one 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  national  feed 
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grain  acreage  allotment  shall  be  announced  by  the  Secretary 
not  later  than  November  1  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 
allotment  is  determined. 

“(d)  The  Secretary  through  the  State  and  local  com¬ 
mittees  shall  apportion  the  national  feed  grain  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  among  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  average  acreage  planted 
to  feed  grains  and  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed  grains 
under  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  and  on  the  basis  of 
tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and 
topography,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  local  areas  involved  and  for  the  promotion  of 
soil  conservation  practices. 

“(e)  The  farm  feed  grain  allotment  for  any  farm  for 
1959,  1960,  and  1961  shall  be  the  allotment  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  less  the  number 
of  acres,  if  any,  by  which  the  producers  on  the  farm  agree, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1958,  to 
reduce  their  acreage  below  their  allotment  as  determined 
by  the  foregoing  provisions:  Provided,  That  for  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  the  ratio  of  the  farm  feed  grain  allotment  to  the 
farm  feed  grain  base  shall  he  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the 
national  feed  grain  allotment  to  the  national  feed  grain  base. 

“(f)  The  Secretary  through  the  State  and  local  com¬ 
mittees  shall  apportion  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand 
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acres  among  farms  on  which  feed  grains  have  not  been  pro¬ 
duced  during  any  of  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957  on 
the  basis  of  tillable  acres  on  the  farm,  type  of  soil,  topography, 
taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  devoted  to  feed  grain 
production  on  adjacent  farms  during  the  years  1955,  1956, 
and  1957.  The  acreage  so  apportioned  shall  be  part  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  of  feed  grains.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  705.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(ft)  by  amending  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (9), 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  (9)  The  term  ‘corn’  means  field  com  raised  for  grain, 
forage,  or  silage.”; 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  two 
new  paragraphs  as  follows: 

“  (10)  The  term  ‘sorghums’  means  all  sorghums  raised 
for  grain,  forage,  or  silage.” ; 

“(11)  The  term  ‘feed  grains’  means  the  commodities 
corn  and  sorghum.”; 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  (b) ,  paragraph  (1), 
subparagraph  (A) ,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  ‘Actual  production’  as  applied  to  any  acreage  of 
feed  grains  means  the  actual  average  yield  for  the  farm  times 
such  number  of  acres.  For  the  purposes  of  determining 
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actual  production  the  ‘actual  yield’  of  any  acreage  of  feed 
grains  shall  be  the  actual  average  yield  of  the  acreage  of 
feed  grains  on  the  farm.”; 

(d)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b),  paragraph 
(6),  subparagraph  (A),  the  word  “corn”  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “feed 
grains” ; 

(e)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b) ,  para¬ 
graph  (7),  the  language  “Peed  grains,  July  1-June 
30”; 

(f)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b),  paragraph 
(9),  the  word  “corn”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “feed  grains”;  and 

(g)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b),  para¬ 
graph  (13),  a  new  subparagraph  (H)  as  follows: 
“(H)  ‘Normal  yield’  for  any  farm  in  the  case  of  feed 

grains  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  feed  grains  for 
the  farm  during  the  calendar  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas 
involved.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not  available  or 
there  is  no  actual  yield  then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 
shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by 
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the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather 
conditions  as  aforesaid,  the  yield  obtained  on  adjacent  farms 
during  such  year  and  the  yield  in  years  for  which  the  data 
are  available.  Where  both  com  and  sorghums  have  been 
produced  on  the  same  farm  during  such  three-year  period 
a  separate  normal  yield  shall  be  established  for  com  and  for 
sorghums  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  factors  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentences  of  this  subparagraph  and  the  normal  yield 
for  the  farm  shall  be  determined  by  computing  the  average 
of  the  com  and  sorghums  yields  so  determined  weighted  by 
the  actual  acreages  of  com  and  sorghums  on  the  farm  for 
the  year  for  which  the  normal  yield  is  determined.  Where 
there  is  no  acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  for  the  year 
for  which  the  yield  is  determined,  the  normal  yield  for 
such  a  farm  shall  be  the  average  of  the  normal  yields  for 
com  and  sorghums  weighted  by  the  acreages  which  it  is 
determined  by  the  county  committee  were  contributed  to 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  of  feed  grains  for  such  year  by 
the  production  in  prior  years  of  com  and  sorghums.” 

Sec.  706.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  in  section  361  the  word  “corn” 
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and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “feed  grains”; 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  word  “corn”  wherever  it 
appears  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  section  371, 
subsections  (a)  and  (b)  the  words  “feed  grains,” ; 

(c)  by  adding  in  section  372,  subsection  (a),  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  word  “cotton,”  the  words  “feed 
grains,”; 

(d)  by  striking  out  in  section  373,  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  the  word  “corn,”  wherever  it  appears,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “feed  grains,”; 

(e)  by  striking  out  in  section  374,  subsection  (a), 
the  word  “com,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “feed  grains,” ;  and 

(f)  by  adding  in  section  374,  subsection  (c) , 
immediately  following  the  word  “commodity”,  the 
words  “or  feed  grains”. 

(g)  by  striking  out  in  section  375,  subsection  (a) , 
the  word  “corn”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“feed  grains”. 

Sec.  707.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  323  as 
follows : 
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“amount  of  farm  marketing  quotas 
“Sec.  323.  Tlie  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of 
feed  grains  shall  be  the  actual  production  of  feed  grains  on  the 
farm  less  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment.  The  normal  production  from  such  excess  acreage  shall 
be  known  as  the  ‘farm  marketing  excess’:  Provided,  That 
the  farm  marketing  excess  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount 
by  which  the  actual  production  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
if  the  producer  establishes  such  actual  production  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Secretary.” 

Sec.  708.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  324  as 
follows : 

“penalties 

“Sec.  324.  (a)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are 
in  effect  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  feed  grains,  the  producer 
shall  he  subject  to  a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  bushel. 

“  (b)  The  farm  marketing  excess  of  feed  grains  shall  be 
regarded  as  available  for  marketing  and  the  amount  of  pen- 
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1  alty  shall  be  computed  upon  the  normal  production  of  the 

2  acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  feed  grains  in  excess  of  the 

3  farm  acreage  allotment.  If  a  downward  adjustment  in  the 

4  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  made  pursuant  to  the 

5  proviso  in  section  323,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 

6  the  penalty  computed  upon  the  farm  marketing  excess  before 

7  such  adjustment  and  as  computed  upon  the  adjusted  market- 

8  ing  excess  shall  be  returned  to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

9  "(c)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of 

10  the  penalty  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the 

11  rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty 

12  becomes  due  until  the  date  of  payment  of  such  penalty. 

13  "(d)  Until  the  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess 

14  is  paid,  all  feed  grain  produced  on  the  farm  and  marketed 

15  by  the  producer  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  this  section  and  a  lien  on  the  entire  crop  of  feed  grains 
produced  on  the  farm  shall  be  in  effect  in  favor  of  the  United 
States. 

"(e)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  feed  grains  shall  not 

20  be  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted 

21  to  feed  grains  does  not  exceed  the  highest  acreage  planted 
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to  feed  grains  during  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  but 
not  in  excess  of  thirty  acres  unless  the  feed  grain  producers 
on  the  farm  apply  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  on 
the  farm  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Feed  Grains  Act 
of  1958. 

“(f)  Producers  who  knowingly  and  falsely  certify  as  to 
their  eligibility  to  vote  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursu¬ 
ant  to  subtitle  II  of  the  Peed  Grains  Act  of  1958  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500.” 

Sec.  709.  This  subtitle  shall  become  inoperative  if  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers  voting  on  part  I  of  the 
ballot  in  the  referendum  provided  for  in  subtitle  II  of  this 
title  favor  no  program  on  feed  grains  for  the  years  1959, 
1960,  and  1961,  or  if  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  voting  on  part  II  of  the  ballot  in  such  referendum 
favor  the  program  provided  for  in  subtitle  IV  of  this  title. 

Subtitle  II— National  Referendum 

Sec.  710.  Not  later  than  December  15,  1958,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  producers  on  farms 
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for  which  a  1959  feed  grain  base  of  more  than  thirty  acres 
has  been  established. 

Producers  on  farms  for  which  a  feed  grain  base  of 
thirty  acres  or  more  has  been  established  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  refer¬ 
endum  conducted  pursuant  to  this  subtitle:  Provided,  That 
producers  of  any  one  of  the  crops  of  oats,  or  rye,  or  barley 
shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  subtitle  if  such  producers  certify  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  that  they  have  devoted  an  average  of  thirty  acres 
during  1955,  1956,  and  1957  to  the  production  of  any  one 
of  the  crops  of  oats,  or  rye,  or  barley.  Such  referendum  shall 
be  held  to  determine  for  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops 
of  feed  grains  (1)  whether  such  producers  favor  any  price 
support  program  for  feed  grains,  and  (2)  whether  they  favor 
the  price  support  program  as  provided  for  in  subtitle  III 
hereof  or  whether  they  favor  the  price  support  program  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  subtitle  IV  hereof.  If  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  eligible  producers  voting  in  such  referendum  favor 
a  price  support  program  for  feed  grains,  and  if  more  than 
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50  per  centum  of  such  eligible  producers  favor  the  program 
set  forth  in  subtitle  III  of  this  title,  subtitle  III  shall 
become  operative.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
eligible  producers  voting  in  such  referendum  favor  a  price 
support  program  for  feed  grains  and  if  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  such  eligible  producers  favor  the  program  set 
forth  in  subtitle  IV  of  this  title,  subtitle  IV  shall  become 
operative. 

Sec.  711.  The  following  form  of  ballot  shall  be  used  in 
conducting  such  referendum: 
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FEED  GRAIN  REFERENDUM  BALLOT 


Regarding  Corn  and  Grain  Sorghums  Program  for  1959,  1960,  and 

1961 

PART  I 

Public  Law - ,  “The  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1958,”  provides  that  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  conduct  a  referendum  among 
the  eligible  producers  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  to  determine  whether 
a  majority  of  the  producers  of  such  grains  voting  in  the  referendum 
favor  a  price  support  program  for  these  grains  as  set  out  in  part  II  of 
this  ballot. 

Vote  by  checking  one  or  the  other : 

(1)  I  vote  for  “A  program  of  price  support.”  □ 

(2)  I  vote  for  “No  program.”  Q 

If  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  part  I  have  voted  in  favor  of  “no 
program”  as  submitted  above,  the  vote  on  part  II  shall  be  of  no  effect. 

If  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  part  I  have  voted  in  favor  of  “a  pro¬ 
gram  of  price  support,”  as  submitted  above,  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
the  program  below  which  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  part  II. 

(Vote  in  Part  II  Regardless  of  How  You  Voted  in  Part  I  If  You 

So  Desire) 

part  n 

Public  Law - also  requires  that  in  the  referendum  a  determination 

be  made  as  to  which  of  the  programs  indicated  below  is  favored  by  a 
majority  of  the  producers  voting  on  this  part  II. 

Vote  by  checking  one  or  the  other : 

(1)  I  vote  for  “A  program”  as  established  by  subtitle  III  of 

the  Act.  O 

(2)  I  vote  for  “A  program”  as  established  by  subtitle  IV  of 

the  Act.  □ 
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Sec.  712.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers 
voting  on  part  I  of  the  ballot  in  the  referendum  favor  no 
price  support  program  for  feed  grains,  no  acreage  allotments 
or  marketing  quotas  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  1959,  1960,  and 
1961  crops  of  feed  grains  and  no  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  for  such  crops  of  feed  grains. 

Subtitle  III — Acreage  Controls,  Payments  to  Pro¬ 
ducers,  and  Price  Support  at  80  Per  Centum  of 
Parity 

Sec.  713.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers 
voting  on  part  I  of  the  ballot  in  the  referendum  held  pur¬ 
suant  to  subtitle  II  vote  in  favor  of  a  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  for  feed  grains  and  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
producers  voting  on  part  II  of  the  ballot  in  such  referendum 
favor  the  price  support  program  as  provided  in  this  subtitle — 

(a)  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  shall 
be  in  effect  for  feed  grains  as  provided  for  in  subtitle  I 
hereof ; 

(b)  the  producers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  feed  grain  allotment  computed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  322  (e)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (herein- 
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after  referred  to  as  the  “computed  acreage  allotment” ) 
is  thirty  acres  or  more  may,  at  their  election,  reduce  their 
acreage  of  feed  grains  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  their  farm  feed  grain  base  and  receive  compen¬ 
sation  therefor  as  hereinafter  provided.  Also  the  pro¬ 
ducers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961 
feed  grain  computed  acreage  allotment  is  less  than  thirty 
acres  may,  at  their  election,  apply  to  reduce  their  acre¬ 
age  of  feed  grains  below  their  farm  feed  grain  base  by 
not  less  than  20  per  centum  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
their  farm  feed  base  and  receive  compensation  for  such 
reduction,  in  which  event  the  provisions  of  subtitle  I 
hereof  shall  apply  to  such  farm  as  fully  as  if  such  farm 
had  a  computed  acreage  allotment  of  more  than  thirty 
acres ; 

(c)  producers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  computed  acreage  allotment  is  thirty  acres  or 
more  and  the  producers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  computed  acreage  allotment  is  less  than 
thirty  acres  who  elect  to  reduce  their  acreage  of  feed 
grains  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  above,  shall  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  reducing  their  1959,  1960,  and  1961  acre¬ 
age  of  feed  grains  below  their  farm  feed  grain  base  and 
for  diverting  the  same  acres  to  the  farm  conservation 
base.  To  be  eligible  for  such  compensation  the  producer 
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(1)  shall  not  exceed  his  farm  feed  grain  allotment,  (2) 
shall  increase  his  farm  conservation  base  by  an  acreage 
equal  to  the  number  of  acres  by  which  he  reduces  his 
feed  grains  below  his  farm  feed  grain  base,  (3)  shall 
carry  out  a  conservation  practice,  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  on  an  acreage  equal  to  the  number  of  acres 
by  which  he  reduces  his  feed  grains  below  his  farm  feed 
grain  base,  and  (4)  shall  neither  harvest  nor  pasture  any 
acreage  so  diverted :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  eligibility  of  any  acres 
diverted  under  this  title  for  payments  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Payment  Program.  The  amount 
of  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  number  of  acres  of  feed  grains  diverted  from  the 
farm  feed  grain  base  to  the  farm  conservtion  base  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  title  by  66  per  centum  of  the  normal  yield 
of  feed  grains  established  for  the  farm  by  80  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  of  corn.  Such  compensation  shall  be 
paid  as  follows: 

(1)  for  1959  not  more  than  50  per  centum,  and  for 
1960  and  1961  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  paid  through  negotiable  certificates, 
and  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  re¬ 
deem  in  corn,  sorghum,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided, 
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That  if  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  does  not  have 
sufficient  stocks  of  such  grains  or  if  it  is  not  practicable 
to  redeem  any  such  certificates  in  such  grains,  the  cer¬ 
tificates  shall  be  redeemed  in  cash,  and 

(2)  the  remainder  of  such  compensation  shall  be 
paid  through  negotiable  certificates  redeemable  in  cash. 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  hereof  the  total  amount 
of  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $75 
per  acre. 

The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any  compensation 
or  the  amount  thereof  authorized  to  be  made  under  this 
section  when  officially  determined  in  conformity  with 
applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(d)  the  level  of  price  support  for  the  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  80  per  centum  of 
parity; 

(e)  For  such  period  price  supports  shall  be  made 
available  for  oats,  rye,  and  barley  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 
to  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made  available 
for  com,  taking  into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of 
such  commodity  in  relation  to  com,  the  normal  price 
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relationship  between  such  commodity  and  corn,  the  lo¬ 
cation  and  storability  of  the  commodity,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

(f)  no  producer  shall  be  eligible  for  price  support 
on  any  commodity  for  any  year  in  which  the  planted 
acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm 
feed  grain  allotment,  except  that  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  commodity  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  determines  is  impracticable  to  apply 
such  provision.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  a 
producer  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  his  farm 
feed  grain  allotment  unless  such  producer  knowingly 
exceeded  such  allotment. 

Subtitle  IV — Price  Supports  Based  on  Previous 
Weighted  Tiiree-Year  Market 
Sec.  714.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers 
voting  on  part  I  of  the  ballot  in  the  referendum  favor  a  price 
support  program  for  feed  grains,  and  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  producers  voting  on  part  II  of  the  ballot  in 
such  referendum  favor  the  program  as  provided  for  in  this 
subtitle — 

(a)  For  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops  of  corn, 
the  level  of  price  support  shall  be  90  per  centum  of 
the  average  prices  during  the  three  calendar  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
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marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins.  The  average  shall 
be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  prices  received  by 
farmers. 

(b)  For  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  price  support  shall 
be  made  available  for  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
termines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for  corn,  taking 
into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  such  commodity 
in  relation  to  com,  the  normal  price  relationship  between 
such  commodity  and  corn,  the  location  and  storability 
of  the  commodity,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

Subtitle  V— General  Provisions 
Seo.  715.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  is  declared  un¬ 
constitutional,  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person, 
circumstance,  or  commodity  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  title  and  the  applicability  thereof  to 
other  persons,  circumstances,  or  commodities  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Sec.  716.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  fa¬ 
cilities,  funds,  services,  and  authorities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
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TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  801.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  377  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“Sec.  378.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  allotment  determined  for  any  commodity 
for  any  land  from  which  the  owner  is  displaced  because  of 
acquisition  of  the  land  for  any  purpose  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  other  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
shall  be  place  in  an  allotment  pool  and  shall  be  available 
only  for  use  in  providing  allotments  for  other  farms  owned 
by  the  owner  so  displaced.  Upon  application  to  the  county 
committee,  within  three  years  after  the  date  of  such  dis¬ 
placement,  or  three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  period  is  longer,  any  owner  so  displaced  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  established  for  other  farms  owned  by  him 
allotments  which  are  comparable  with  allotments  deter¬ 
mined  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are  similar 
except  for  the  past  acreage  of  the  commodity,  taking  into 
consideration  the  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for 
the  production  of  the  commodity,  crop-rotation  practices, 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  commodity:  Provided,  That  the  acreage  used 
to  establish  or  increase  the  allotments  for  such  farms  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  pool  and  shall  not  exceed  the  allot- 
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1  ment  most  recently  established  for  the  farm  acquired  from 

2  the  applicant  and  placed  in  the  pool.  During  the  period 

3  of  eligibility  for  the  making  of  allotments  under  this  section 

4  for  a  displaced  owner,  acreage  allotments  for  the  farm 

5  from  which  the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be  established 

6  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  applicable  to  other  farms, 

7  and  such  allotments  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  fully 

8  planted.  After  such  allotment  is  made  under  this  section, 

9  the  proportionate  part,  or  all,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 

10  past  acreage  used  in  establishing  the  allotment  most  recently 

11  placed  in  the  pool  for  the  farm  from  which  the  owner  was 

12  so  displaced  shall  be  transferred  to  and  considered  for  the 

13  purposes  of  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allot- 

14  merits  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm  to  which  allotment 

15  is  made  under  this  section.  Except  where  paragraph  (c) 

16  requires  the  transfer  of  allotment  to  another  portion  of  the 

17  same  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  (1)  that  part  of 

18  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  is  so  displaced  and  that 

19  part  from  which  he  is  not  so  displaced  shall  be  considered 

20  as  separate  farms;  and  (2)  an  owner  who  voluntarily 

21  relinquishes  possession  of  the  land  subsequent  to  its  acquisi- 

22  tion  by  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  shall 

23  be  considered  as  having  been  displaced  because  of  such 

24  acquisition. 

25  “(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  ap- 
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plicable  if  (1)  there  is  any  marketing  quota  penalty  due 
with  respect  to  the  marketing  of  the  commodity  from  the 
farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency  or 
by  the  owner  of  the  farm;  (2)  any  of  the  commodity  pro¬ 
duced  on  such  farm  has  not  been  accounted  for  as  required 
by  the  Secretary;  or  (3)  the  allotment  next  established 
for  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency 
would  have  been  reduced  because  of  false  or  improper 
identification  of  the  commodity  produced  on  or  marketed 
from  such  farm  or  due  to  a  false  acreage  report. 

“(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable,  in  the  case  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  to  any  farm  from  which  the 
owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1950,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and 
corn,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  displaced  prior 
to  1954,  and  in  the  case  of  rice,  to  any  farm  from  which  the 
owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1955.  In  any  case  where  the 
cropland  acquired  for  nonfarming  purposes  from  an  owner 
by  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  represents 
less  than  15  per  centum  of  the  total  cropland  on  the  farm, 
the  allotment  attributable  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  so 
acquired  shall  be  tranferred  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  not  so 
acquired.” 

“(d)  Sections  313  (h),  334  (d) ,  344  (li),  and  358 
(h)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  are  repealed,  but  any  transfer  or  reassignment  of 
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allotment  heretofore  made  under  the  provisions  of  these  sec¬ 
tions  shall  remain  in  effect,  and  any  displaced  farm  owner 
for  whom  an  allotment  has  been  established  under  such  re¬ 
pealed  sections  shall  not  be  eligible  for  additional  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  because  of  such  displace¬ 
ment.” 

Sec.  802.  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
“There  is  authorized  to  be  included  in  the  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  any  such  nonrecourse  loan  a  provision  whereby  on 
and  after  the  maturity  of  the  loan  or  any  extension  thereof 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  ac¬ 
quire  title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral  without  obligation  to 
pay  for  any  market  value  which  such  collateral  may  have  in 
excess  of  the  loan  indebtedness.” 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  House  committee  reported  Amni bus /farm  bill.  House  committee  ordered 
reported  bill  to  authorize  training  for  R^d/al  employees  at  outside  facilities. 


HOUSE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R,  12954, 

the  omnibus  farm  bill.  See  Digest  99  for  a  summary  of  this  bill . (h#. Rept  1939). 

p.  10679 _ 

2.  PERSONNEL.  The  Post /ffice  and  Civil  Service  Committee  Ordered  reported  with 

amendment  S,  385,  />  authorize  the  training  of  Federal  em^oyees  at  public  or 
private  facilities,  p.  D567 

3.  WEATHER  CONTROZf.  Passed  as  reported  S.  86,  to  provide  a  weathe^.  modification 

research  program  under  the  direction  of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  pp, 
10648-649/10665-670 

1* .  ROADS,  /he  Public  Works  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R.  12^76,  to 
and  codify  title  23  of  the  U.  S.  Code,  entitled  "Highways"  (H,  R^pt. 
p.  10679 

5.  t/^ERAL  LEASES.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  S.  2069,  to  amend  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  so  as  to  promote  the  developmet 
of  coal  on  the  public  domain  (H.  Rept.  1936) .  p.  10679 


6 


; '  J  ‘  ,  -2- 

reported 

(ICAL  ADDITIVES.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  ordered  / 
without  amendment  H,  R.  9521,  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act^so  as  to  revise  the  definition  of  the  term  "chemical  additive"  to  provide 
that 'it  shall  not  include  any  pesticide  chemicals  when  used  in  or  on  any  raw 
agricultural  commodity  which  is  produced  from  the  soil.  p.  D567 


7.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Passed  with  amendments,  361  to  18,  H.  R.  12858,  making  appro¬ 
priations  for  civil  functions  administered  by  the  Army,  Interior,  and  TV A 
(includes  appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  Bonneville /Power  Admin¬ 
istration,  Southeastern  Power  Administration  and  Southwestern  Po^er  Adminis¬ 
tration)  .  pp,\o634-647 


8.  FOREIGN  AID.  Consent  was  granted  until  Friday  night,  June  20, /  for  conferees  to 
file  a  report  on  H.\£.  12181,  the  mutual  security  authorizajtion  bill, 
p.  10673 


9.  WATERMELONS.  Rep,  Matthews  expressed  concern  at  the  high  retail  price  of 
watermelons,  stating  tha^  they  are  retailing  in  D.  C./At  5  cents  a  pound 
whereas  the  farmers  in  his\district  receive  only  one/fourth  cent  to  one  cent 
a  pound,  p.  10672 


10.  RESEARCH.  Received  from  the  Nai 
authorize  the  expenditure  of  futfc 
research  and  for  other  purposes"; 
p.  10679 


onal  Science  Foundation  a  proposed  bill  "to 

s  for  support  of  scientific 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee. 


through  gr* 


:o  Intersti 


11.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep,  McCormack  a 
H.  R.  12181,  the  mutual  security  autho: 
June  24,  followed  later  in  the  week 
if  a  rule  is  granted  on  it,  and  H.  R/450' 
for  perishable  commodities,  p.  106^4 


zation 


ced  that  the  conference  report  on 

bill,  will  be  considered  Tues., 
R.  12954,  the  omnibus  farm  bill, 
to  improve  marketing  facilities 


12.  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  June  23. 


10679 


SENATE 


13.  TAXATION.  Continued  debate/6n  H.  R.  12695,  to  exten 
normal-tax  rate  and  certain  excise-tax  rates,  (pp. 
Agreed  to,  59-25,  an  amendment  by  Sen.  Smathers  to 
tax  (pp.  10586-605) . 


( 


rep 


for  1  year  the  corporate 
-8,  10578-619). 

1  the  transportation 


>563- 


14.  FOREIGN  AID.  The  : 
ment  S.  Res.  264, 
cooperation  with, 
p.  D565 


cing  and  Currency  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amend- 
establish  an  International  Development  Association  in 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and.  Development. 


:tee 


for 


15.  HOUSING.  Sen/  Sparkman  reported  for  the  Banking  and  Currency  Co: 
original  bill  without  amendment  S,  4035,  the  Housing  Act  of  1958. 
that  the  bill  would  extend  the  program  for  farm  housing  research 
and  authorize  appropriations  for  each  of  the  3  years  of  $100,000. 
10621-^4  (s.  Kept.  1732). 

Sen.  Capehart  submitted  amendments  he  intends  to  propose  to  S.  4035, 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  effects  of  the  amendments,  pp.  10625-631 


a a 

stated 

years. 


PP. 


30D  CONTROL.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  3910,  the  rivers  and  harbors  i 
:lood  control  authorization  bill.  House  conferees  have  not  yet  been  appointed, 
pp.  10571-578 


85th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  j  Report 
2d  Session  )  (  No.  1939 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 


June  19,  1958. — Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Air.  Cooley,  from  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  12954] 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(H.  R.  12954)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  the  National 
Wool  Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  acreage  allotment  and  price-support 
programs  for  rice,  cotton,  wool,  wheat,  milk,  and  feed  grains;  and  for 
other  purposes,  having  considered  the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommend  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Major  Provisions 

H.  R.  12954  extends  for  1  year  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act,  more  commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480,  and 
authorizes  sale  of  an  additional  $1.5  billion  in  farm  products.  It  also 
directs  an  expanded  barter  program.  It  authorizes  use  of  foreign 
currencies,  obtained  in  the  sale  abroad  of  agricultural  commodities, 
for  sites  and  buildings  abroad,  trade  fair  participation  and  related 
activities,  translation  of  foreign  scientific  publications,  an  expanded 
educational  exchange  program,  public  health  activities,  and  operation 
of  American  colleges  and  other  schools  in  foreign  countries. 

For  the  various  commodities: 

Rice. — Permits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  1959,  1960,  and  1961 
to  set  the  rice  support  price  at  his  own  discretion  at  any  level  between 
75  and  90  percent  of  parity,  without  reference  to  the  so-called  escalator 
clause,  which  ties  the  support  level  to  supply  and  demand  factors. 
It  provides  that  the  national  rice  acreage  allotment  in  the  next  3  years 
shall  not  be  smaller  than  the  1958  allotment. 

Cotton.— Sets  up  a  new  3-year  program  providing  national  acreage 
allotments  in  1959,  1960,  and  1961  at  no  less  than  the  requirements 
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for  domestic  consumption  and  export  (approximately  17,700,000  acres 
in  1959),  and  authorizes  each  cotton  farmer  a  choice  between  (a) 
remaining  within  his  original  allotment  and  receiving  price  supports 
in  1959  at  the  1958  level,  in  1960  at  80  percent  of  parity,  and  in  1961 
at  75  percent  of  parity,  or  (b)  planting  up  to  33%  percent  above  his 
original  allotment  and  receiving  price  supports  on  all  the  cotton  he 
produces  at  not  less  than  60  percent  of  parity,  the  exact  level  to  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary.  The  4-acre  minimum  allotment  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  present  law  would  be  continued. 

Wool. — Continues  the  National  Wool  Act  until  March  31,  1962. 

Wheat. — Permits  wheat  producers  to  vote  on  whether  they  want  to 
continue  the  present  program  or  adopt  for  1959,  1960,  and  1961  a 
domestic  parity  program  in  which  farmers  would  be  assured  of  reason¬ 
able  prices  on  that  part  of  their  cop  which  is  consumed  as  human  food 
in  the  United  States. 

Milk. — Permits  dairy  farmers  to  choose  between  the  present  support 
program  and  a  new  3-year  self-financing  program  based  on  90  percent 
of  parity  for  manufacturing  milk.  Continues  the  special  school  milk 
program,  and  the  programs  for  donation  of  dairy  products  to  the 
armed  services  and  veterans’  hospitals  for  3  additional  years,  and 
extends  the  donation  program  to  the  United  States  Merchant  Marine 
Academy.  Strikes  out  the  provision  of  present  law  that  price  supports 
be  fixed  at  a  level  "necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  adequate  supply.” 

Corn  and  other  jeed  grains. — Provides  a  solution  of  the  feed  grain 
problem  whereby  producers  are  given  the  choice  whether  they  want  to 
discard  all  supports  and  acreage  allotments  or,  for  the  next  3  years, 
accept  either  one  of  the  following  programs:  (a)  Price  supports  for 
corn  and  sorghum  at  80  percent  of  parity;  acreage  controls  and 
marketing  quotas  and  cross-compliance;  payments  in  kind  and  in 
cash  for  diverting  corn  and  sorghum  acreage  to  land  conserving  uses; 
oats,  rye,  and  barley  price  supports  related  to  price  support  of  corn, 
or  (b)  price  supports  for  corn  at  90  percent  of  the  previous  3-year 
weighted  market  price:  no  acreage  allotments  or  marketing  quotas, 
no  payments  in  kind  or  in  cash;  sorghum,  oats,  rye,  and  barley  price 
supports  related  to  the  support  price  of  corn. 

Statement 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  12954  is  to  perpetuate  food  and  fiber  abund¬ 
ance  in  America,  at  reasonable  costs  to  consumers,  and  to  accomplish 
for  the  producers  of  this  food  and  fiber  a  fairer  relationship  of  income 
and  living  standards  with  the  other  great  segments  of  Jour  economy 
and  society. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  the  proposition  that  any  program  for 
agriculture  must  be  fair  to  farmers  and  consumers  alike.  It  proposes 
substantial  savings  to  taxpayers,  by  reducing  the  costs  of  farm  pro¬ 
gram  operations. 

It  seeks  to  strengthen  the  family  farm  and  thereby  arrest  the  migra¬ 
tion  of  farm  people  to  the  cities  where  they  are  adding  to  the  rolls  of 
unemployed  and  are  competing  for  jobs  with  the  established  labor 
supply. 

It  will  enable  our  Government  to  share  our  food  and  fiber  abundance 
more  beneficially  with  friendly  peoples  the  world  over,  by  the  exten- 
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sion  and  expansion  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act,  more  commonly  known  as  Public  Law  480.  It  will  make 
friends  for  America. 

It  assures  a  continuation  of  the  school  milk  program,  and  the  milk 
programs  for  veterans’  hospitals  and  for  the  armed  services. 

It  carries  forward  the  vital  program  making  our  abundant  foods 
available  to  our  needy  citizens  in  the  United  States. 

H.  R.  12954  will  improve  the  income  of  producers  of  a  number  of 
major  crops,  although  it  does  not  restore  a  full  parity  position  to 
agriculture  such  as  prevailed  for  11  consecutive  years,  1942-52  inclu¬ 
sive.  It  lias  been  written  in  the  shadows  of  Presidential  vetoes. 
The  first  veto  rejected  H.  K.  12  of  the  84th  Congress  which  sought  to 
restore  90  percent  of  parity  to  major  crops.  The  second  veto  voided 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  162  of  the  85th  Congress  which  had  as  its 
objective  merely  a  holding  of  the  line  against  further  price  deteriora¬ 
tion  and  acreage  reductions  until  the  Congress  could  enact  new  general 
farm  legislation. 

This  bill,  therefore,  represents  a  compromise  between  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  policy  of  constantly  lowering  farm  prices  on  the  one  hand 
and,  on  the  other,  the  often  expressed  objective  of  the  Congress  to 
maintain  agriculture  on  a  parity  with  other  areas  of  the  general 
economic  structure.  While  it  does  not  bring  back  a  completely 
equitable  price  position  for  agriculture,  it  rejects  the  administration’s 
proposition  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  given  a  completely 
free  hand  to  reduce  price  supports  as  low  as  60  percent  of  parity,  where 
now  the  legal  minimum  is  75  percent  of  parity. 

A  new  approach  to  the  farm  problem  is  embraced  in  this  measure. 
It  aspires  to  the  stabilization  of  the  agricultural  economy  by  treatment 
of  each  major  crop  in  a  separate  program,  and  in  this  respect  the 
committee  is  convinced  H.  R.  12954  lays  a  solid  foundation  for  im¬ 
proving  the  bargaining  power  and  the  economic  position  of  agriculture, 
and  for  the  construction  of  a  true  parity  program  at  a  time  in  the 
future  when  the  administration,  and  all  the  organizations  entitled  to 
speak  for  farmers,  are  of  one  mind  with  the  Congress  to  turn  agricul¬ 
ture  again  in  the  direction  of  a  production  and  price  position  that  will 
provide  due  rewards  for  the  farm  families  that  have  contributed  so 
much  to  making  America’s  standard  of  living  the  envy  of  the  world. 

THE  FARMER 

The  committee,  in  presenting  H.  R.  12954  points  out  to  the  House 
and  to  the  American  people  that  our  total  population  consumed  11 
percent  more  farm-produced  foods,  including  more  meats  and  other 
animal  products,  in  1957  than  in  1952,  yet  our  farmers  received  $600 
million  less  for  that  larger  volume  of  production  in  1957  than  for  the 
more  limited  volume  in  1952.  And,  in  contrast,  consumers  paid  food 
processors  and  marketing  middlemen  $6.1  billion,  or  25  percent,  more 
in  1957  than  in  1952,  for  hauling,  processing  and  handling  the  food 
between  the  farm  gate  and  the  retail  counter. 

Thus,  in  5  years — comparing  1957  with  1952 — we  have  witnessed 
these  deteriorating  circumstances  in  agriculture : 

Total  farm  production  (including  fiber  and  other  nonfood  crops): 
Up  6  percent  in  spite  of  record  carryovers. 

Farm  prices:  Down  16  percent. 
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Farm  parity  ratio:  Down  18  percentage  points. 

Realized  net  farm  income:  Down  19  percent,  lowest  point  since 

1942.  ^ 

Purchasing  power  of  that  farm  income:  Down  23  percent,  lowest 

since  1940. 

Farm  debt:  At  a  record  high,  above  $20  billion. 

Farm  population:  Declined  12  percent,  from  24,283,000  in  1952  to 
20,396,000  in  1957. 

In  1952,  net  income  per  farm  in  the  United  States  averaged  $2,789; 
in  1957,  5  years  later,  net  income  per  farm  had  dropped  to  $2,496. 
In  contrast  the  income  of  the  average  nonfarm  family  of  3  persons 
increased  from  $5,499  in  1952  to  $6,135  in  1957. 

In  1957,  the  returns  to  all  farmworkers  for  their  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  reached  a  low  of  69  cents  an  hour,  while  the  average  wage  of 
industrial  workers  reached  a  high  of  $2.07  an  hour. 

THE  CONSUMER 

In  America,  the  wage  earner  pays  a  smaller  part  of  his  income  for 
food  than  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Notwithstanding  the 
great  increases  in  the  costs  of  transporting,  processing  and  marketing 
food  in  recent  years,  the  average  hourly  pay  of  factory  labor  today 
generally  will  buy  twice  as  much  food  as  in  1929,  prior  to  the  beginning 
of  the  farm  program. 

The  following  table  I,  prepared  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
sets  forth  clearly  that  consumers  receiving  wages  and  salaries  are 
required  to  work  fewer  and  fewer  hours  to  purchase  food,  as  compared 
with  former  years : 


Table  I. — Quantity  of  each  item  that  could  be  -purchased  with  1  hour  of  factory  labor, 

United  States,  designated  dates 


Item 

Unit 

1929 

1939 

1949 

1952 

1957 

April 

1958 

Pound _ 

6.4 

8.0 

10.0 

10.5 

11.0 

11.0 

_ do. . 

1.2 

1.8 

1.6 

1.5 

2.2 

2.0 

_ do _ 

1.5 

2.1 

1.9 

2.1 

2.4 

2.3 

_ do_. 

1.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.6 

3.6 

2.7 

_ do _ 

1.0 

1.9 

1.9 

2.0 

2.8 

2.9 

_ do _ 

1.4 

2.5 

2.7 

2.8 

3.6 

3.6 

Quart _ 

3.9 

5.2 

6.7 

6.9 

8.3 

8.5 

Dozen _ 

1. 1 

2.0 

2.0 

2.5 

3.6 

3.6 

_ do _ 

1.3 

2.2 

2.7 

3.3 

3.6 

2.7 

Pound. 

17.7 

25.3 

25.5 

22.0 

36.3 

25.7 

Tomatoes  (canned)1 _ 

No.  2  can _ 

4.4 

7.4 

9.2 

9.5 

13.8 

12.0 

Margarine.  . . . 

Pound _ 

2.1 

3.9 

4.5 

5.7 

6.9 

7.1 

>  No.  2  can  1914,  September  1953:  No.  303  beginning  October  1954. 

Source:  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  Calculated  from  data  compiled  from  reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 


The  retail  cost  of  a  number  of  food  items  rose  in  the  early  months 
of  1958.  This  in  part  reflected  higher  prices  at  the  farm  level.  The 
temporary  farm  price  increase  primarily  was  the  result  of  (1)  severe 
winter  freezes  in  the  South  which  destroyed  vegetable  and  fruit  crops, 
(2)  the  end  of  7  years  of  drought  in  the  Plains  States  which  created  a 
heavy  demand  for  cattle  to  restock  the  plains  where  pasture  now  is 
flourishing  again,  and  (3)  to  the  fact  that  cattle,  hog  and  sheep  pro¬ 
ducers  all  decided  to  hold  back  animals  and  rebuild  their  breeding 
herds  in  the  same  year. 
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Irrespective  of  the  cause,  the  increased  retail  costs  of  meat,  vege¬ 
table,  and  fruit  items  at  the  retail  counter  has  been  reflected  in  some 
complaints  from  consumers.  A  number  of  those  who  complain  blame 
farmers  for  high  food  costs. 

However,  even  if  these  temporary  higher  prices  for  some  farm 
products  should  prevail  throughout  the  year,  farmers  still  would 
receive  a  smaller  return  in  1958  than  in  1952  for  the  basic  foods  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  average  family. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  each  month,  on  the  basis 
of  current  prices  at  the  farm  and  on  the  retail  counter,  the  annual 
costs  of  the  basic  items  of  food  for  the  average  family.  The  reports 
on  this  family  “market  basket”  show  that,  on  the  basis  of  prices  pre¬ 
vailing  during  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  the  farmers  will  get 
$436  in  1958  for  all  the  items  in  the  “basket,”  a  decrease  of  $46  from 
the  $482  received  in  1952.  However,  the  consuming  family,  by  the 
Department’s  figures,  will  pay  $1,054  for  the  “basket”  items  in  1958, 
an  increase  of  $20  over  the  $1,034  paid  for  the  same  times  in  1952. 
This  increase  will  occur  because  marketing  costs  are  substantially 
higher  than  in  1952,  more  than  offsetting  the  smaller  return  received 
by  farmers.  The  Department  computations  indicate  that  the  cost  of 
processing  and  distributing  the  market  basket  items  has  increased 
from  $552  in  1952  to  $618  in  1958.  The  items  in  the  “basket”  include 
meat  and  dairy  products,  poultry  and  eggs,  bakery  and  cereals,  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  fats  and  oils. 

The  following  table  II  sets  forth  the  family  food  costs  in  detail. 
The  figures  under  the  columns  headed  “first  quarter  1958”  indicate 
what  the  annual  costs  would  be  on  the  basis  of  the  costs  prevailing 
during  the  first  3  months  of  this  year. 


Table  II. — Cost  of  the  annual  market  basket  of  farm  food  products  for  the  average 

family,  1952  and  1st  quarter,  1958 


Item 

Retail  cost 

Net  farm  value 

Marketing 

margin 

Farmer’s  share 

1952 

1st 

quarter, 

1958 

1952 

1st 

quarter, 

1958 

1952 

1st 

quarter, 

1958 

1952 

1st 

quarter, 

1958 

Percent 

Percent 

Market  basket  .. . 

$1,034 

$1, 054 

$482 

$436 

$552 

$618 

47 

41 

Meat  products... . 

290 

282 

181 

161 

109 

121 

62 

57 

Dairy  products . 

191 

196 

101 

89 

90 

107 

53 

46 

Poultry  and  eggs . 

114 

98 

76 

62 

38 

36 

66 

64 

Bakery  and  cereals: 

AU  ingredients . 

141 

159 

33 

32 

108 

127 

17 

20 

Grain . . 

24 

24 

15 

All  fruits  and  vegetables . 

215 

231 

70 

70 

145 

161 

33 

30 

Fresh . . . . 

129 

141 

53 

54 

76 

87 

41 

38 

Fats  and  oils . . 

41 

45 

13 

13 

28 

32 

32 

29 

Source:  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  June  5,  1958. 


The  following  table  III  clarifies  in  additional  detail  the  responsibility 
of  marketing  costs  in  the  retail  food  price  structure.  As  heretofore 
noted,  farmers  received  $600  million  less  for  the  larger  volume  of  food 
consumed  in  1957  while  the  marketing  costs  increased  by  25  percent, 
as  compared  with  1952. 
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Table  III. — Farm  values  and  food  marketing  costs — All  farm  foods  consumed  by 

domestic  civilians 
[In  billions  of  dollars] 


Farm  value 

Market  Lug 
bill 

Retail  cost 

1952  . . . . . . . . . . - . 

20.1 

24.4 

44.6 

1953. . . . . . . - . . . - 

ie.o 

25.6 

44.6 

1954 _ _ _ _ _ 

18.3 

26.6 

44.9 

1955 _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

18.3 

27.9 

46.2 

1956 . . . . . . . 

18.8 

28.9 

47.7 

1957 _ _ _ 

19.5 

30.6 

50.0 

FARM  POLICY — A  REVIEW 

The  farm  program  came  into  being  when  agriculture  was  bankrupt. 
This  program  was  based  upon  the  “parity  principle.”  It  embodies 
the  computation  of  prices  at  which  farm  commodities  should  sell  to 
maintain  agriculture  in  a  reasonable  income  relationship  with  other 
large  segments  of  the  economy.  The  “parity  price”  of  a  farm  com¬ 
modity,  thus,  is  based  upon  the  prices  of  things  farmers  must  buy — - 
tractors,  fuel,  fertilizer,  seed,  insecticides,  etc. — and  the  parity  price 
goes  up  or  down  with  the  prices  of  these  things,  fluctuating  as  do  some 
wage  rates  in  industry  that  are  tied  to  the  cost  of  living. 

To  maintain  farm  prices  at  reasonable  levels,  the  Government 
usually  makes  loans  on  storable  crops  at  a  stipulated  percentage  of 
parity,  although  in  some  cases  direct  purchases  are  made  by  the 
Government.  For  major  crops,  the  price  support  level  was  90  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  from  1942  until  the  enactment  of  the  “flexible”  price- 
support  law  in  1954.  Here  are  a  few  notes  on  how  the  program  has 
worked: 

For  farmers:  For  11  consecutive  years  prior  to  1953,  the  average 
prices  paid  to  farmers  were  at  or  above  100  percent  of  parity.  In 
1953,  farm  prices  dropped  to  92  percent  of  parity,  in  1954  to  89  percent, 
in  1955  to  84  percent,  in  1956  to  83  percent,  and  in  1957  to  82  percent. 

For  consumers:  While  this  program  has  operated,  American  families 
have  had  available  to  them  more  and  better  food,  for  an  expenditure 
of  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  total  income,  than  in  any  other  period 
of  history;  and,  as  heretofore  noted,  although  in  recent  years  retail 
prices  of  many  foods  have  increased  as  farm  prices  declined,  today  the 
average  hourly  wage  of  industrial  workers  will  buy  twice  as  much  food 
as  in  1929. 

Cost  to  taxpayers:  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  supported 
the  prices  of  major  storable  crops  for  20  years  prior  to  1953  and,  at  the 
end  of  these  2  decades,  this  program  actually  showed  a  20-year  profit 
of  $13  million.  For  the  20  years,  the  CCC  program  for  all  crops, 
including  a  number  of  perishables,  showed  a  loss  of  only  $1,064 
million,  and  CCC  investments  in  “surpluses”  on  January  1,  1953 
(inventory  and  loans),  amounted  to  only  $2,452  million. 

In  contrast,  during  the  past  5  years,  due  partially  to  changed 
economic  conditions  and  partially  to  the  unsympathetic  administra¬ 
tion  of  these  laws,  CCC  deficits  have  amounted  to  4  times  as  much 
as  was  lost  in  the  preceding  20  years  (slightly  more  than  $1  billion  in 
20  years,  compared  with  more  than  $4  billion  in  the  last  five  years). 
Meanwhile,  CCC  investments  in  “surpluses”  have  increased  threefold, 
from  $2,452  million  in  1953  to  $7,250  million  in  the  most  recent 
report. 
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The  following  table  IV  summarizes  the  costs  of  the  CCC  price- 
support  operations — first,  for  the  20-year  period  1933  to  1952,  in¬ 
clusive,  and,  second,  for  the  25-year  period  1933  to  1957,  inclusive. 


Table  IV. — Summary  of  CCC  program  results  from  Oct.  17,  1933,  through  Dec.  31, 

1957  ( realized  gains  and  losses ) 


Program  and  commodity 

Oct.  17, 1933, 
through 
Dec.  31, 1932 

Oct.  17,  1933, 
through 

Dec.  31,  1957 

PRICE-SUPPORT  PROGRAM  (CCC  NONRECOURSE  LOAN,  PURCHASE,  AND 
PAYMENT  PROGRAM8) 

Basic  commodities: 

i  $53, 166, 802 

>  $673, 020, 646 
30, 813, 137 

>  6, 146, 942 

>  439, 737, 896 

>  41, 361, 218 

>  130, 198 
11, 055,  451 

>  161, 129,  448 

>  79, 768, 110 

>  4, 326, 670 

>  510, 721, 419 

>  65,  967, 730 

Cotton: 

Extra  long  staple . . . . . 

Upland . . . . 

268, 629, 425 
>  41, 361, 218 
‘  130, 198 
11,055.451 

1  91,  687,  605 
>  1, 422, 757 
4. 585, 150 
l  83, 490, 156 

Export  differential . . . _ . . . - 

Cotton-rubber  barter . . _ . 

Tobacco . . . . . 

Total . . . . . . 

13,  Oil,  290 

>  1, 992, 067, 863 

designated  nonbasic  commodities: 

Honey..  . . .  . . 

>873,405 

>  48, 286, 347 

>868,646 

>  430, 421, 755 

>  121, 205, 843 

>  302, 614, 035 

>518,832,477 

>  187,301,019 
>  3, 584, 209 

Milk  and  butterfat: 

Cheese _ _ _  _ 

>  25, 021, 168 

i  58, 215, 868 

Milk: 

Fluid _ _ _ _ _ 

Whey . . . - _ _  _ 

>  133, 396, 788 

>  1, 563, 859, 338 

Potatoes,  Irish  . . . .  . 

>  478, 080, 248 
>78,904 
>  92, 163, 834 

>  478, 577, 870 

>  1, 063, 125 

>  113, 829, 214 

Wool _ _ _ _ _  _ _ - 

>  702, 719, 774 

>  2, 158, 198, 193 

Other  nonbasic  commodities: 

>  9,  621, 953 

>  31, 860, 759 

>  171, 193 

>  273, 760 

>  15, 360, 619 
>  189, 704, 186 

>  397, 113 

>  66, 065, 232 

>  14, 882, 320 
i  35, 804, 103 

>  1, 732, 374 

>  21, 459, 155 

>  954, 200 

>  1, 372, 873 

>  1,338,827 

>  101,663,747 

>  72, 679, 309 

>  171, 193 

28,827 

>  116,786,256 
'  189, 698, 695 

>  397, 113 

>  166, 034, 288 

>  14, 882, 320 

>  183,384,438 

>  1, 732, 374 
i  21,459, 155 

>  954, 200 

>  815, 375 

>  66, 962, 650 

i  578, 132 

>  824, 436 

>  3, 751 

>  17, 448,  925 

7,080 

>  38, 705, 486 

>  1, 577, 300 

23,830 

>  16, 517, 269 

'  135, 421 
11,070 
11,942 

Castor  beans. _ _ ...  - . . . .  . ... 

Cotton,  American-Egyptian _  _ 

Cottonseed  and  products.  ...... _ _ _ 

Eggs . . .  .  _  _ _  _  _  .  .. 

Flax  fiber  _ _ 

Flaxseed  and  linseed  oil _ _ _ _ _ 

Fruit,  dried . .  ......  ...  .  .  _  _ 

Grain  sorghum _  _  _  ... 

Grapefruit  juice.  _  .  . 

Hemp  and  hemp  fiber  .  . . .  .  ..  . 

Hops..  . .  _ _  .  .  ...........  ...  _ 

Naval  stores _  _  _ _ 

Oats . .  .  ... 

Olive  oil _  _ _ 

Peas,  dry,  edible  .  ...  . . 

>  889, 436 

>  3. 751 

>  159, 455 

Pecans _ _  _  _ 

Rye _ 

Rve  flour.  . . 

Seeds  _  _ ....  .....  . .  .... 

>  1,349, 516 
4, 376, 694 
23,830 
>  16, 517, 269 
>  135, 421 
11,070 
11,942 

Soybeans _  _  .  .  .  ..... 

Sugar,  Puerto  Rican  and  Virgin  Islands _  __  _  __ 

Sugar  beets . . I  .....  .  .  ...  _  ..  .. 

Sweetpotatoes . . .  .  .  .  ........  .  . 

Turkevs  . . . .  . 

Vegetables,  canned. . .  .  ..  ... 

Total...  ..  . . . . . . . . 

>  374, 908, 741 

>  1,013,329,084 
>  10, 161,648 

Exchange  commodities.. . . . .  .  ... 

Total  price  support. . . . . . . . 

>  1,064,617,225 

>  5, 173, 746, 788 

i  Denotes  loss. 
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Although  the  farm  program,  as  administered  in  recent  years,  has  not 
succeeded  in  preventing  a  decline  in  farm  prices  and  farm  income, 
without  it  farmers  would  have  fared  even  worse. 

Detailed  data  made  available  to  the  committee  indicate  that  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  bj^  its  price  support  and  supple¬ 
mentary  distribution  programs  in  each  of  the  last  5  years,  removed  a 
net  of  from  $1.1  to  $2.5  billion  in  farm  products  from  commercial 
markets. 

Statistical  studies  indicate  that  the  demand  for  farm  products  is 
inelastic.  A  5-percent  oversupply  on  the  market  causes  farm  prices 
to  drop  12.5  percent  or  more.  Employing  this  ratio,  each  $1  of  farm 
products  removed  from  commercial  markets  by  CCC  or  section  32 
(surplus  removal)  programs  increased  farm  income  at  least  $2.5. 
Making  these  calculations  and  adding  direct  Government  payments 
to  farmers,  the  contribution  of  the  farm  program  to  farm  income  in 
recent  years  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

Table  V 


Year 

Net  removal 
of  farm 
products 
from  com¬ 
mercial 
markets  by 
Government 
(billions) 

Estimated 
contribution 
of  programs 
to  farm 
income 
(billions) 

Realized 
net  farm 
income 
(billions) 

Contribution 
of  programs 
as  percent  of 
net  farm 
income 
(percent) 

1952 . . . . . 

$1.7 

$4.7 

$14.3 

33 

1953 . . . . . . . 

2.7 

6.9 

13.9 

50 

1954 _ _ _ _ _ 

1.3 

3.4 

12.2 

28 

1956 _ _ _ _ 

1.9 

5.1 

11.6 

44 

1956 _ _ _ _ _ 

1.3 

3.8 

12.1 

31 

A  BASIC  OBJECTIVE  VERSUS  FOUR  MYTHS 

The  farm  program,  based  on  the  parity  principle,  was  erected  upon 
an  awareness  in  the  Congress  that  agriculture  is  the  only  major  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  total  economy  that  has  no  device,  outside  of  the  help  of 
Government,  to  pattern  its  production  to  market  needs;  that  farmers 
have  no  way  of  measuring  what  should  be  their  individual  contribu¬ 
tions  to  a  balanced  national  supply  of  food  and  fiber  without  Govern¬ 
ment  help;  that  farmers  have  virtually  no  bargaining  power  in  the 
commerce  they  conduct;  that  agriculture  is  the  only  major  industry 
that  does  not  set  its  prices  but  goes  into  the  market  place  and  asks: 
“What  will  you  give  me?” 

Thus  the  "farm  program,  from  its  beginning  in  the  1930’s,  sought  to 
employ  for  agriculture  the  two  basic  requirements  of  any  successful 
business  in  a  free-enterprise  economy: 

(1)  To  provide  machinery  whereby  producers  may  adjust  their 
production  to  market  requirements;  and 

(2)  To  give  the  producers  a  voice  in  the  price  of  their  com¬ 
modities  as  they  deliver  them  to  the  markets. 

It  is  astonishing  to  this  committee,  therefore,  that  the  farm  pro¬ 
gram,  aspiring  to  make  available  to  farmers,  for  use  at  their  own  elec¬ 
tion,  these  fundamental  and  time-tested  requirements  of  successful 
private  business,  has  been  assailed  in  some  quarters  as  an  impingement 
of  freedom  and  as  at  odds  with  free  enterprise. 
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National  propaganda  has  been  trained  against  the  operation  of  an 
effective  farm  program. 

Four  great  myths  have  been  planted  on  the  farms  of  America  and 
have  yielded  a  crop  of  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  doubt,  around  the 
future  of  agriculture.  Mistrust  has  been  created  among  farmers 
themselves,  in  their  own  program. 

First,  farmers  are  told  that  lower  prices  will  solve  their  problems. 

Second,  farmers  are  told  that  increased  efficiency  will  solve  their 
problems. 

Third,  farmers  are  told  that  movement  of  people  out  of  agriculture 
will  solve  their  problems — that  is,  the  problems  of  those  who  are  left. 

Fourth,  farmers  and  the  Nation  at  large  are  told  that  the  price- 
support  program  is  responsible  for  surplus  farm  production. 

The  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture — virtually  from  the  day  he 
took  office  in  1953 — has  repeatedly  told  his  audiences,  principally 
consumers,  that  “the  farmer  is  pricing  himself  out  of  his  markets.” 
We  do  not  recall  that  at  the  same  time  the  people  who  manufacture 
tractors,  trucks,  fertilizer,  sell  fuel  and  all  the  other  requirements  in 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber,  have  said  that  their  prices  are  too 
high.  Indeed  not,  for  the  costs  of  things  that  farmers  use  in  produc¬ 
tion  have  been  increasing  month  by  month,  while  farmers’  profits 
have  been  going  down  year  by  year. 

As  to  the  second  myth,  relating  to  increased  efficiency,  recent 
experience  indicates  that  the  improved  methods  of  production  have 
not  solved  but  have  intensified  the  farm  problem. 

The  improvement  of  efficiency  in  agriculture  in  the  last  few  years 
has  been  unmatched  in  any  other  period  of  our  history.  Crop  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre  in  1957  was  40  percent  above  the  1935-39  average.  Total 
man-hours  of  labor  used  for  farmwork  declined  by  34  percent  in  this 
20-year  period;  yet  greater  and  greater  abundance  has  come  from  the 
land.  Output  per  man-hour  of  farm  labor  has  increased  127  percent. 
The  number  of  consumers  supported  by  1  farmworker  has  doubled, 
from  10  in  the  1930’s  to  more  than  20  today. 

Yet  for  the  5  years  1953  through  1957  the  rewards  to  the  farmer  and 
his  family  constantly  declined. 

The  third  myth  is  as  cruel  as  it  is  fallacious.  It  seeks  an  answer  to 
the  farm  problem  by  moving  people  out  of  agriculture.  The  theory 
seems  to  be  that  overall  farm  output  would  be  reduced,  and  that 
total  farm  income  would  be  divided  among  fewer  farmers. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  experienced  the  greatest  movement  of 
people  from  our  farms  in  the  last  few  years  that  we  have  ever  known ; 
yet,  total  farm  output  has  increased  to  new  record  levels.  In  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  this  myth,  the  question  might  well  be  raised  as  to  what  would 
happen  to  farm  income  if  the  population  attrition  continues  and 
another  1  million  of  the  approximately  5  million  farm  families  go  out 
of  agriculture.  The  annual  realized  net  farm  income  of  around 
$11,800  million,  when  divided  among  5  million  farms,  shows  an  average 
per  farm  income  of  $2,360,  for  investment,  management  and  labor. 
Divide  the  same  total  net  of  agriculture  by  4  million  farms  and  the 
per  farm  income  still  is  only  $2,950. 

As  to  the  final  myth — that  price  supports  are  responsible  for  surplus 
farm  production — we  need  only  to  point  out  that  total  farm  output 
in  1957  was  6  percent  higher  than  5  years  earlier  in  spite  of  a  19 
percent  decline  in  net  farm  income;  but  the  combined  production  of 
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the  6  basic  crops  subject  to  acreage  allotments  and  price  supports 
was  13  percent  lower,  not  higher,  in  1957  than  in  1952.  Farm  output 
is  too  great  for  available  market  outlets  primarily  because  the  tech¬ 
nological  revolution  in  agriculture  is  increasing  total  farm  output 
faster  than  commercial  markets  can  absorb  it. 

These  four  myths  are  being  employed  today  to  divide  and  confuse 
farm  people  and  the  general  public.  This  propaganda  in  spite  of  its 
falsity  is  part  of  a  broad  assault  upon  the  farm  program. 

SOME  DANGERS  AHEAD 

Feed  grain  stocks  have  been  increasing  for  5  consecutive  years. 
Another  400  to  500  million  bushels  of  corn  or  its  equivalent  in  other 
feed  grains  from  the  1957  crop  will  be  added  to  the  carryover  this 
fall.  Even  if  no  feed  grains  were  produced  this  year,  there  is  sufficient 
on  hand  to  feed  out  the  usual  pig  crop  in  1959  with  enough  left  over 
for  all  the  dairy  cows,  horses  and  sheep  in  the  United  States  for  a 
full  year. 

Department  of  Agriculture  technicians  report  that  had  hog  produc¬ 
tion  expanded  to  utilize  all  the  feed  grains  produced  in  1957,  hog  prices 
would  be  about  50  percent  lower  than  the  prices  expected  this  summer 
and  fall. 

In  view  of  the  large  backlog  of  feed  grains  and  current  production 
trends,  unless  a  modernized  program  is  adopted  corn  and  hog  pro¬ 
ducers  may  expect  prices  averaging  perhaps  no  higher  than  50  to  60 
percent  of  parity  in  the  next  few  years.  They  may  expect  corn  prices 
to  average  80  cents  to  $1  per  bushel  and  hogs  to  average  $10  to  $12 
per  100  pounds,  or  about  half  the  recent  market  prices. 

In  spite  of  severe  acreage  allotments  and  the  soil  bank  acreage  re¬ 
serve  program,  wheat  producers  are  expected  to  produce  the  third 
largest  crop  on  record,  largely  because  of  favorable  weather.  It  is 
probable  that  the  wheat  carryover  at  the  end  of  the  1958-59  market¬ 
ing  season  will  establish  a  new  record. 

Without  the  enactment  of  H.  R.  2954,  or  other  remedial  legislation, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  indicated  that  the  national  cotton  and 
rice  acreage  allotments  will  be  reduced  so  severely  that,  in  cotton,  the 
domestic  textile  industry  will  suffer  because  of  a  shortage  of  quality 
cotton  and  export  markets  will  be  lost,  and,  in  rice,  America's  export 
position  will  be  impaired.  Farmers  producing  both  cotton  and  rice 
will  suffer  from  the  sharp  reduction  in  acres  as  indicated  by  the 
Secretary. 

The  Secretary  has  reduced  dairy  price  supports  to  the  minimum 
permitted  by  law,  75  percent  of  parity  equivalent  for  milk  used  for 
manufacturing.  Yet  costs  continue  to  mount  and  milk  production 
does  not  decline.  Many  dairy  producers  believe  they  should  be 
allowed  to  try  out  a  modernized  program  with  moderately  higher 
supports  if  they  are  willing  to  cooperate  in  balancing  production  with 
market  outlets. 

The  legislation  presented  to  the  House  with  this  report  seeks  to 
guide  agriculture  around  these  and  other  dangers  that  loom  ahead. 

CONCLUSION 

In  view  of  all  the  evidence  presented  to  the  committee,  in  its  many 
hearings,  we  must  anticipate  that  farm  output  will  continue  to  be 
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excessive  in  relation  to  market  outlets  for  the  next  10  years  or  soi 
This  will  be  true  even  though  prices  are  allowed  do  drop  further. 

To  deal  with  this  continuing  condition  of  overabundant  supply,  we 
must  continue  indefinitely  the  supplementary  distribution  programs 
and  expand  them  as  needed;  or  we  must  adopt  forthwith  a  workable 
integrated  system  of  production  adjustments  which  will  hold  output 
4  to  6  percent  below  what  it  otherwise  would  be;  or  we  must  allow 
price  supports  and  market  prices  to  fall  to  levels  which  will  enable 
all  farm  production  to  move  through  commercial  markets. 

If  the  third  course  of  action  is  followed,  as  the  administration  ad¬ 
vocates,  let  no  one  be  misled,  farm  prices  and  farm  incomes  will  drop 
soon  and  drop  sharply.  Feed  grains  and  livestock  producers  will 
lead  the  procession  in  the  income  debacle.  But  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
and  other  producers  will  not  be  far  behind. 

H.  R.  12954  faces  this  situation  realistically.  It  broadens  and 
extends  existing  supplementary  distribution  programs.  On  a  com¬ 
modity-by-commodity  basis,  it  modernizes  production  quotas  and 
price  supports  to  fit  the  current  situation  and  maintain  farm  income 
in  view  of  the  special  production  and  marketing  conditions  encountered 
by  each  group  of  producers. 

This  bill  had  its  origin  among  farmers  themselves.  Working 
through  a  National  Conference  of  Commodity  Organizations,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  various  crops  cast  aside  the  prevailing  divisive 
propaganda  and  influences  and  came  together  in  a  unified  effort  to 
work  out  their  individual  commodity  problems  and  to  understand  the 
problems  of  the  producers  of  other  crops.  The  committee  and  its 
commodity  subcommittees,  beginning  in  January,  has  held  long  and 
exhaustive  hearings  on  the  proposals  and  suggestions  of  the  farmers 
and  their  organizations.  Everyone  who  wanted  to  express  his  views 
was  heard.  Not  all  of  the  individual  commodity  plans  placed  before 
the  committee  had  matured  sufficiently  for  inclusion  in  H.  R.  12954, 
and  the  plans  embraced  in  the  bill  have  been  subjected  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  and  its  subcommittees  to  painstaking  and  thorough  study- — in 
some  instances  these  plans  have  been  revised- — bo  present  this  well- 
rounded  legislation  for  the  consideration  of  the  House.  The  coopera¬ 
tion  of  farmers  and  so  many  of  their  organizations,  in  drawing  this 
legislation,  bodes  well  for  the  future  of  agriculture. 

Analysis  of  the  Bill 

Following  is  a  title-by-title  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
Because  of  the  diversified  nature  of  the  various  titles,  a  general 
description  of  each  title  is  included  in  this  part  of  the  report  ,  instead 
of  in  the  preceding  general  statement. 

TITLE  I - EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

This  title  amends  and  extends  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  commonly  referred  to  as  “Public  Law 
480."  In  the  somewhat  less  than  4  years  since  its  enactment,  Public 
Law  480  has  developed  into  a  measure  which  is  not  only  of  substantial 
importance  to  American  agriculture  but  has  become  a  major  factor 
in  the  implementation  of  this  Nation’s  foreign  policy.  The  amend¬ 
ments  herein  are  of  three  general  types:  (1)  extension  of  titles  I  and 
II  of  the  act,  (2)  further  refinement  and  some  extension  of  the  purposes 
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for  which  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  the  act  may  be  used,  and 
(3)  a  restatement  of  the  barter  provision  of  the  act  in  an  effort  to 
convince  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  it  is,  indeed,  the  policy 
of  Congress  that  a  barter  program  should  be  carried  on. 

A  detailed  report  of  operations  under  Public  Law  480  will  be  found 
later  in  this  report,  including  a  discussion  of  the  barter  program. 

Extension  of  titles  I  and  II — Additional  authorization 

Section  101  extends  titles  I  and  II  of  the  act  for  1  additional  year 
(through  June  30,  1959).  It  also  authorizes  sale  of  an  additional 
$1.5  billion  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  foreign  currencies  under 
title  I.  Title  II  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  the  donation  of  surplus 
commodities  to  friendly  nations  and  friendly  peoples  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  emergency  assistance  under  various  conditions.  Since  this  au¬ 
thority  is  to  be  used  strictly  for  emergency  and  extraordinary  relief 
purposes,  the  committee  considers  that  the  present  authorization  of 
$800  million  is  sufficient  for  the  coming  year  and  no  increase  in  this 
amount  is  authorized. 

Barter 

Section  102  amends  section  303  of  Public  Law  480,  the  section 
establishing  a  policy  for  the  barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  surpluses 
for  strategic  and  other  materials.  Amendment  of  this  section  would 
not  be  necessary  except  for  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  made  certain  administrative  determinations  which  have  virtually 
nullified  the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  section  303.  These 
administrative  determinations  were  announced  on  May  28,  1957,  were 
intended  to  bring  an  end  to  the  barter  program  as  it  had  been  carried 
on  since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  480,  and  have  had  that  effect. 
It  is  the  intention  of  Congress  that  a  barter  program  substantially 
similar  to  that  in  operation  prior  to  May  28,  1957  should  be  carried 
on  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  this  section  102  is  a  reassertion 
of  that  intent  and  of  the  constitutional  right  of  the  Congress  to  direct 
the  manner  in  which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  are  to  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  establish  the  general  policies  of  such  operations. 

Following  are  the  major  changes  to  section  303  made  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  102  of  this  bill: 

1.  Under  the  present  wording  of  section  303,  the  Secretary  is 
directed  to  barter  whenever  he  “has  reason  to  believe  that  *  *  * 
there  may  be  opportunity  to  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  barter  or  exchange”  of  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  The  intent  of  Congress  in  using  this 
language  was  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  barter 
transactions  whenever  he  found  that  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
could  be  traded  on  a  businesslike  basis  for  materials  or  services 
described  in  section  303.  In  making  its  administrative  changes  of 
May  1957,  however,  the  Department  interpreted  this  language  to 
leave  this  policy  determination  up  to  the  Secretary.  Section  102 
would  remove  the  necessity  for  any  such  policy  determination  by  the 
Secretary  and  direct  him  to  barter  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
within  the  annual  limit  of  $500  million  prescribed  by  the  section.  By 
this  amendment  Congress  takes  the  responsibility  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  that  the  barter  program  itself  does  provide  a  method  of  reducing 
costs  through  increasing  surplus  disposals.  The  materials  taken  are 
transferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  and  CCC  is  reimbursed  for 
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the  value  of  the  commodities  given  in  exchange,  thereby  protecting  its 
assets.  While  the  Secretary  is  not  required  to  make  any  determina¬ 
tion  with  respect  to  the  program  itself,  he  is,  of  course,  required  to 
exercise  ordinary  good  business  judgment  in  making  trades  totaling, 
if  at  all  practicable,  $500  million.  He  would  still  be  required  to 
obtain  value  with  respect  to  each  transaction  and  to  acquire  materials 
of  eventual  value  to  the  United  States. 

2. Vl'he  direction  of  section  303  to  barter  for  materials  entailing  less 
risk  of  loss  or  substantially  less  storage  charges  is  at  present  limited  to 
strategic  materials.  The  amendment  would  extend  this  direction  to 
any  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  produce  its  require¬ 
ments  and  which  meet  the  qualifications  as  to  less  risk  of  loss  or  less 
storage  charges — for  example,  precious  metals  and  industrial  dia¬ 
monds.  This  change  would  provide  additional  opportunities  for 
barter  and  assist  the  Department  to  expand  the  program  to  the  full 
level  permitted  by  this  section.  The  committee  also  suggests  that 
resumption  of  barter  for  lead  and  zinc  might  assist  in  solving  the 
problems  facing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  industry  today. 

3.  Section  102  limits  the  value  of  the  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  covered  by  barter  agreements  entered  into  in  any  fiscal  year  under 
section  303  to  $500  million.  At  present  there  is  no  limit  on  the  volume 
of  transactions  which  may  be  undertaken,  it  being  left  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  discretion.  Since  this  section  now  directs  the  Secretary  to 
undertake  a  larger  program  than  is  provided  for  by  his  May  1957 
regulations,  the  section  also  specified  a  limit  for  such  expanded 
program. 

4.  Action  of  the  Department  placing  upon  potential  barter  con¬ 
tractors  the  burden  of  proving  that  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
disposed  of  by  them  under  the  program  would  not  interfere  with  dollar 
sales  is  a  major  device  used  by  the  Department  to  curtail  the  barter 
program.  By  its  regulations,  the  Department  has  limited  the  areas 
of  the  free  world  into  which  these  surpluses  may  be  moved  and  has 
required  “certificates  of  additionality”  before  it  would  consider  a 
proposed  barter  transaction.  It  is  a  clear  commentary  on  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  attitude  toward  the  whole  program  that  only  three  such  certifi¬ 
cates  of  additionality  have  been  accepted  by  it  since  May  1957. 
The  language  in  section  102  is  designed  to  remove  this  roadblock  to 
the  barter  program.  It  will  prevent  the  Secretary  from  limiting  the 
areas  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus  commodities  may  be  sold 
under  the  barter  program  except  where  he  makes  a  specific  finding 
as  to  a  particular  transaction  that  that  transaction  will  replace  a 
specific  cash  sale  for  dollars.  In  this  connection,  the  committee 
means  United  States  dollars.  The  committee  is  not  unaware  that 
our  export  programs  necessarily  involve  our  relationships  with  other 
friendly  countries.  It  has  seen  no  convincing  evidence,  however, 
that  the  barter  program  involves  any  unfair  advantage  over  other 
exporting  countries  and  sees  no  reason  why  it,  as  well  as  other  aspects 
of  our  surplus  disposal  program,  cannot  be  carried  out  in  a  fair  and 
friendly  manner. 

5.  Section  102  also  amends  the  existing  provisions  of  section  303 
to  prescribe  that  no  material  shall  be  excluded  from  barter  under  that 
section  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  domestically  processed, 
if  provision  is  made  for  the  importation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
similar  raw  material.  Convincing  evidence  was  presented  to  the 
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committee  that  exclusion  of  domestically  processed  materials  from  the 
barter  program  by  the  Department  has  resulted  in  the  diverting  of 
processing  operations  to  other  countries  with  resulting  unemployment 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  also  evidence  that  many  barter  trans¬ 
actions  which  would  have  disposed  of  very  substantial  quantities  of 
agricultural  surpluses  have  not  been  made  primarily  because  of  the 
Department’s  insistence  that  the  material  to  be  received  in  exchange 
could  not  be  processed  in  the  United  States. 

Section  103 

This  section  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  received  from 
the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  acquisition  of  sites  and 
buildings  and  grounds  abroad  for  United  States  Government  use. 
It  would  include  offices,  residence  quarters,  community  and  other 
facilities,  and  construction,  repair,  alteration,  and  furnishing  of  such 
buildings  and  facilities.  The  section  provides  that  such  funds  would 
be  available  for  these  purposes  only  in  such  amounts  as  may  be 
specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  and  would  be  in 
addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such  purposes.  This 
section  was  recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an 
Executive  communication  of  June  3,  1958,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  The  acquisition  and  management  of  the 
property  acquired  thereunder  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  State  along  with  its  existing  responsibilities  in  this 
area. 

Section  104 

This  section,  also,  was  recommended  for  inclusion  in  the  bill  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  Executive  communication  of  June 
3,  1958.  It  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  received  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  financing  trade  fair  partic¬ 
ipation  and  other  activities  authorized  bjT  section  3  of  the  International 
Cultural  Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956.  Use  of 
foreign  currencies  for  this  purpose  will  not  only  permit  more  effective 
exhibits  and  displays  to  promote  sale  of  United  States  commodities 
in  countries  where  foreign  currencies  are  available  for  this  use,  but  will 
release,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  agricultural  trade  through  trade 
fair  exhibits  in  other  countries,  some  of  the  dollar  appropriations  for 
these  purposes.  Under  Executive  order,  the  Commerce  Department 
is  primarily  responsible  for  the  trade  and  industrial  fair  participation 
activity. 

Section  105 

This  section  authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  accruing  under 
title  I  of  the  act  to  be  used  for  financing  an  intensified  and  expanded 
program  of  locating,  evaluating,  translating,  and  obtaining  foreign 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  publications  outside  the  United  States 
which  are  of  scientific,  technical,  and  cultural  significance  in  this 
country.  Such  programs  have  been  carried  on  rather  intensively  by 
the  Library  of  Congress  since  World  War  II  and  substantial  dollar 
appropriations  have  been  used  for  this  purpose.  This  section  would 
not  only  permit  the  expansion  of  this  valuable  work  but  would  very 
possibly  permit  the  use  of  some  foreign  currencies  in  place  of  appro¬ 
priated  dollars. 
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Section  106 

Under  existing  provisions  of  law,  certain  areas  of  the  world  which 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  are  not  fully  eligible  to 
receive  or  use  our  surplus  agricultural  commodities  because  they  are 
neither  foreign  countries  nor  a  part  of  the  United  States.  These  areas 
include  specifically  the  Trust  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Ryukyu 
Islands.  The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  permit  the  President  to 
make  such  areas  eligible  to  participate  in  the  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  disposal  and  distribution  programs. 

Section  107 

The  purpose  of  this  section  is  to  permit  the  President  to  enter  into 
agreements  to  use  foreign  currencies  from  sale  of  surplus  commodities 
for  health  programs,  literacy  and  technical  training  programs,  and 
similar  programs  not  specifically  covered  by  other  provisions  in  this 
act.  The  committee  intends  that  these  should  be  cooperative  pro¬ 
grams,  with  the  United  States  cooperating  with  the  local  government 
and  in  some  instances  other  agencies  in  carrying  out  these  programs. 
As  a  general  objective,  the  committee  believes  that  the  local  govern¬ 
ment  or  other  interested  parties  should  make  an  equal  amount  of 
funds  available  for  such  programs  but  it  is  aware  that  there  are  certain 
areas — probably  those  in  the  most  urgent  need  of  programs  of  this 
type — where  direct  matching  of  funds  on  the  part  of  local  governments 
will  not  be  possible.  In  such  instances,  the  President  in  his  discretion 
mav  authorize  the  use  of  local  currencies  bv  the  United  States  in 
excess  of  the  amounts  contributed  to  the  same  projects  from  other 
sources. 

Section  108 

This  section  authorizes  foreign  currencies  generated  under  title  I 
of  the  act  to  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  our  interational  educational 
exchange  effort. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  104  (h)  to  permit  the  use  of  such 
currencies  in  financing  exchanges  of  persons  as  authorized  in  the 
United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948 
(Smith-Mundt  Act).  These  include  urban  and  farm  youth  and  leaders 
and  specialists  in  such  fields  as  agriculture,  labor,  education,  and 
industry.  The  present  use  of  these  currencies  under  section  104  (h) 
is  restricted  to  exchanges  under  Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress 
(Fulbright  Act),  which  confines  itself  to  exchanges  of  an  academic 
nature. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new  paragraph  to  section  104  of  the  act 
authorizing  the  use  of  these  currencies  to  assist  in  the  expansion  and 
operation  of  American  sponsored  schools  and  educational  institutions 
abroad.  The  assistance  is  limited  to  established  schools,  sponsored 
by  Americans,  that  help  to  create  a  better  understanding  abroad  of 
the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time  develop  and  train  foreign 
nationals  to  help  themselves.  Such  schools  play  an  important  role 
in  furthering  our  foreign  policy  objectives.  Assistance  that  will 
enable  them  to  improve  and  expand  their  facilities  and  increase  their 
foreign  student  enrollment  will  enhance  their  effectiveness  in  these 
areas. 

This  section  provides  also  for  use  of  these  currencies  in  supporting 
workshops  and  chairs  in  American  studies.  The  workshops  would 
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be  of  relatively  short  duration,  such  as  the  training  of  a  group  of 
teachers  in  American  history  or  American  educational  techniques, 
and  the  chairs  would  be  of  longer  duration.  Use  would  be  made  of 
selected  educational  institutions  abroad  for  these  purposes. 

TITLE  II — -RICE 

This  title  sets  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  crops  of  rice  at  not  less  than  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  the  1958  crop.  It  also  suspends  for  these  3  years  the  so-called 
“escalator  clause”  of  the  1949  act  which  requires  that  the  level  of  price 
support  be  adjusted  according  to  supply.  Section  201  will  permit  the 
Secretary  to  establish  the  support  level  at  any  point  between  75  per¬ 
cent-  and  90  percent  of  parity  which  he  determines  proper  after  taking 
into  consideration  the  factors  he  now  considers  in  establishing  support 
levels  for  feed  grains  and  other  crops  for  which  price  support  is  not 
mandatory. 

The  1958  crop  of  rice  is  being  supported  at  75  percent  of  parity. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  indicated  that,  in  the  absence  of 
this  or  other  legislation,  the  national  rice  allotment  in  1959  would  be 
reduced  almost  40  percent  from  the  1958  allotment  of  1,652,596  acres. 

TITLE  III — COTTON 

Section  301  establishes  a  new  price  support  and  acreage  allotment 
program  for  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops  of  cotton.  Essentially, 
it  is  designed  to  give  farmers  themselves  a  choice  between  (a)  expand¬ 
ing  their  acreage  by  as  much  as  one-third  above  the  1958  allotment 
and  accepting  price  supports  at  a  level  which  may  be  as  low  as  60 
percent  of  parity  or  (6)  staying  within  an  acreage  allotment  substan¬ 
tially  the  same  as  1958  and  receiving  price  supports  at  a  higher  level. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  national  acreage  allotments  in  1960  and  1961 
will  be  approximately  the  same  as  that  estimated  for  1959,  or  slightly 
larger. 

The  present  method  of  computing  the  national  acreage  allotment 
is  suspended  for  the  3  years  in  which  this  program  is  effective  and, 
instead,  the  national  acreage  allotment  would  be  the  acres  needed, 
on  the  basis  of  the  national  average  yield,  to  produce  not  less  than 
the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  required  to  meet  estimated  domestic 
consumption  and  exports.  The  present  estimates  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  that  for  1959  domestic  consumption  plus  exports 
would  equal  about  13  million  bales,  resulting  in  a  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1959  of  approximately  17,770,000  acres.  The  1958 
acreage  allotment  is  approximately  17,390,000  acres. 

Each  cotton  farmer  in  the  United  States  will  receive  his  farm  allot¬ 
ment  for  the  1959-61  crops  just  as  he  now  receives  it  and  it  will, 
presumably,  be  about  the  same  size  as  his  1958  allotment,  with  minor 
variations  due  to  shifts  in  State  and  county  acreage  history.  Those 
farmers  who  elect  to  stay  within  this  acreage  allotment  will  receive 
price  support  in  1959  at  not  less  than  the  percentage  of  parity  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  1958  crop  (currently  estimated  at  83  to  84  percent),  in 
1960  at  not  less  than  80  percent  of  parity,  and  in  1961  at  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  parity. 
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Prior  to  the  referendum  on  cotton  marketing  quotas  the  Secretary 
will  announce  the  percentage  by  which  each  farmer  with  a  cotton 
allotment  may  expand  his  production  and  the  percentage  of  parity 
at  which  cotton  will  be  supported  for  those  producers  who  choose  to 
expand  their  acreage.  The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary  may 
permit  an  acreage  increase  of  up  to  one-third  and  may  establish  the 
level  of  support  for  producers  who  elect  to  follow  the  B  program  of 
increased  acreage  as  low  as  60  percent  of  parity.  Both  the  exact 
amount  of  the  permitted  acreage  increase  and  the  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  for  the  B  program  are  discretionary  with  the  Secretary  and  will 
be  established  by  him  for  each  of  the  three  crops.  The  expanded 
acreage  (over  and  above  the  regular  acreage  allotment)  of  those 
farmers  who  choose  to  plant  the  increased  acreage  under  program  B 
will  not  be  counted  as  history  for  either  farms,  counties,  or  States. 

Farmers  who  elect  to  plant  the  expanded  acreage  under  the  B 
program  and  receive  the  lower  level  of  price  support  will  have  avail¬ 
able  to  them  the  usual  CCC  loans  on  their  crop  under  the  usual  con¬ 
ditions  of  eligibility.  A  farmer  who  elects  to  follow  the  B  program 
cannot  release  to  the  county  committee  for  reapportionment  any  of 
his  cotton  acreage  for  that  year  and  if  he  operates  more  than  one 
farm  and  elects  to  follow  the  B  program  on  one  farm,  he  must  follow 
it  on  all.  A  decision  made  by  a  farmer  will  be  binding  on  him  for 
1  crop  year  but  need  not  be  followed  in  the  next  crop  year.  The 
decision  must  be  made  each  year  prior  to  planting  time  and  will 
be  made  pursuant  to  regulations  carried  out  through  the  county 
committees. 

The  cotton  producer  who  elects  to  follow  the  A  program  must  stay 
within  his  usual  acreage  allotment.  Price  support  for  such  pro¬ 
ducers  will  be  carried  out  through  a  purchase  program  with  the  CCC 
taking  title  to  cotton  produced  under  the  A  program  and  later 
reselling  it. 

The  price  at  which  CCC  may  resell  the  cotton  acquired  under  the 
A  program,  or  any  other  cotton  acquired  under  price-support,  opera¬ 
tions,  is  established  at  not  less  than  10  percent  above  the  level  of 
support  for  the  B  program  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges.  This 
would  mean  that,  if  the  support  level  for  the  B  program  were  set  at  60 
percent  of  parity  by  the  Secretary,  the  selling  price  of  cotton  could  not 
be  less  than  66  percent  of  parity  plus  carrying  charges. 

The  provisions  of  section  301  merely  suspend,  and  do  not  repeal,  the 
existing  provisions  of  law  with  respect  to  cotton  acreage  allotments 
and  price  support.  They  leave  in  full  effect  any  provisions  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  with  respect  to  cotton  which  are  not  suspended 
directly  or  by  necessary  implication  by  the  provisions  of  section  301. 

Remaining  in  effect,  among  other  provisions,  is  that  requiring  an 
annual  referendum  of  cotton  producers  on  marketing  quotas.  If 
cotton  producers  vote  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas  in  the  annual 
referendum  for  each  of  the  crops  during  the  1959-61  period,  the 
program  provided  in  this  section  will  be  in  effect  for  that  crop.  If 
producers  vote  against  marketing  quotas  in  any  such  referendum,  no 
marketing  quotas  will  be  in  effect  and  price  supports  will  be  at  50 
percent  of  parity,  in  conformity  with  existing  provisions  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949. 
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Small-farm  allotments 

Section  302  provides  that  the  special  national  reserve  of  cotton 
acreage  for  small  cotton  farms  shall  continue  in  effect  for  the  crops  of 
1959,  1960,  and  1961  except  that  the  full  amount  of  acreage  needed  for 
the  small-farm  reserve  will  come  out  of  the  national  acreage  allotment. 

The  purpose  of  this  reserve  is  to  provide  acreage  with  which  to 
bring  cotton  producers  eligible  for  a  “minimum  allotment”  of  4  acres 
or  their  highest  planted  in  the  preceding  3  years,  whichever  is  smaller, 
up  to  that  minimum  allotment.  The  provision  was  added  to  the  law 
in  1956  and  was  applicable  only  to  the  1957  and  1958  cotton  crops. 
It  originally  provided  only  100,000  acres  for  this  purpose  and  this  in 
addition  to  the  national  acreage  allotment. 

As  extended  for  3  years  by  section  302,  this  provision  will  permit 
the  full  acreage  necessary  to  make  up  these  minimum  allotments 
(estimated  at  175,000  acres  for  1959)  to  be  taken  out  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment.  It  will  be  distributed  to  States  and  counties  on 
the  basis  of  the  needs  for  such  acreage  established  in  connection  with 
the  1957  and  1958  cotton  allotments. 

It  is  not  intended  that  the  special  allotment  for  Nevada  shall  operate 
so  as  to  increase  that  State's  regular  allotment  by  1,000  acres  each 
year. 

Loans  on  spotted  cotton 

Section  303  would  write  into  law  the  requirement  that  in  adjusting 
the  support  price  of  cotton  on  the  basis  of  grade,  the  Secretary  should 
esta  blish  separate  price-support  rates  substantially  reflecting  the  usual 
trade  differentials,  for  “spotted  cotton”  and  for  “light  spotted  cotton.” 
Such  a  distinction  is  made  by  the  cotton  trade,  which  consistently  pays 
a  higher  price  for  “light  spotted  cotton”  than  it  does  for  “spotted 
cotton.”  The  distinction  is  also  made  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  grading  service  which  grades  cotton  as  “spotted”  and  “light 
spotted.”  In  carrying  out  its  price-support  program,  however,  the 
Department  has  consistentlv  refused  to  recognize  this  difference  in 
grade  and  provide  a  slightly  higher  loan  level  for  cotton  grading  “light 
spotted”  than  it  does  for  that  graded  “spotted.”  The  provisions  of 
this  section  would  not  require  the  establishment  of  any  new  loan  rates 
other  than  those  for  “light  spotted”  cotton. 

Apportionment  of  cotton  on  the  basis  of  previous  allotment 

Section  304  will  permit  the  making  of  cotton  allotments  for  “old 
farms”  (those  which  have  a  history  of  planting  cotton  within  the 
previous  3  years)  on  the  basis  of  their  previous  year’s  allotment, 
rather  than  by  refactoring  each  farm’s  allotment  each  year  on  the 
basis  of  its  history  or  adjusted  cropland.  Farm  allotments  are  now 
made  in  this  manner  in  the  case  of  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts.  In 
the  case  of  cotton,  however,  the  county  committee  has  been  obliged 
by  the  specific  provisions  of  the  cotton  law  to  compute  each  farm 
allotment  anew  each  year.  This  provision  would  save  a  substantial 
amount  of  work  in  the  county  committee  by  permitting  the  figuring 
the  farm  cotton  allotments  on  the  basis  of  the  previous  year’s  allot¬ 
ment,  as  is  done  for  the  other  crops,  where  it  has  been  found  to  be 
more  satisfactory  to  producers.  Use  of  this  method  of  making  allot¬ 
ments  would  not  affect  the  establishment  of  minimum  allotments  nor 
the  use  of  the  State  and  county  reserves. 
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TITLE  IV - WOOL 

This  title  extends  the  National  Wool  Act  for  3  years  (through  the 
1961  clip)  and  approximately  doubles  the  amount  of  money  which  will 
be  available,  in  case  it  is  needed  for  price-support,  payments. 

The  National  Wool  Act,  enacted  as  part  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1954,  provides  for  a  price-support  program  for  wool  to  be  carried  out 
by  means  of  direct  payments  to  wool  producers.  Wool  is  marketed 
by  producers  in  the  usual  manner  and  after  the  close  of  the  marketing 
year,  the  Secretary  makes  a  direct  payment  to  the  producer  of  the 
difference  per  pound  between  the  average  market  price  of  wool  for 
that  year  and  the  price-support  level  previously  announced  by  the 
Secretary.  This  level  is  established,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
act,  at  an  incentive  level  calculated  to  increase  the  domestic  production 
of  wool.  The  level  of  price  support  for  the  1958  wool  marketing  season 
is  95  percent  of  parity. 

The  act  further  provides  that  payments  to  producers  made  there¬ 
under  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  an  amount  equal  to  70  percent  of 
the  accumulated  total  of  the  gross  receipts  from  specific  duties  col¬ 
lected  on  and  after  January  1,  1953,  on  articles  subject  to  duty  under 
schedule  11  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended  (wool  and  wool 
products).  Although  this  limitation  has  thus  far  permitted  the 
Secretary  to  make  all  payments  scheduled  under  the  act,  Department 
officials  estimate  that  the  amount  of  payments  might  soon  outrun  the 
legal  limitation.  Therefore,  sections  402  and  403  amend  this  limi¬ 
tation  to  provide  that  70  percent  of  all  tariff  duties  collected  under 
schedule  11  (ad  valorem  duties  as  well  as  specific  duties)  may  be  used 
in  making  payments  under  the  Wool  Act  and  are  automatically  appro¬ 
priated  to  CCC  in  order  to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  such  pay¬ 
ments. 

TITLE  V - WHEAT 

Title  V  is  the  “domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat”  which  was  originally 
sponsored  in  the  House  by  former  Representative  Clifford  R.  Hope, 
of  Kansas.  It  provides  for  the  continuation  of  the  present  acreage 
allotment  program,  but  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  would  be  dis¬ 
continued  and  replaced  by  the  provisions  of  this  bill.  The  title  will 
become  effective  only  if  the  program  is  approved  by  more  than  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  wheat  producers  voting  in  a  referendum.  If  it  is  rejected, 
the  present  program  would  continue. 

Cnder  the  program  authorized  by  this  title,  the  price-support  level 
for  wheat  would  be  established  by  the  Secretary  after  taking  into  con¬ 
sideration  (1)  the  supply  of  wheat  in  relation  to  the  demand,  (2)  the 
price-support  level  at  which  feed  grains  are  being  supported  and  the 
feed  value  of  wheat  in  relation  to  such  grain,  (3)  the  provisions  of  any 
International  Wheat  Agreement,  (4)  foreign  trade  policies,  and  (5) 
other  factors  affecting  international  trade  in  wheat.  Pursuant  to 
these  requirements,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  Secretary  would  set  the 
support  price  for  wheat  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  support  price  for 
corn,  which  is  currently  42  cents  per  bushel  below  that  of  wheat. 

Regulated  by  this  support  price,  all  wheat  would  move  on  an  open 
market  without  restriction.  Farmers  who  overplanted  their  allot¬ 
ment  would  not  be  prevented  from  marketing  their  wheat,  or  required 
to  pay  a  penalty,  as  under  existing  laws  relating  to  wheat  quotas,  but 
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would  simply  be  ineligible  for  price  support  and  for  reimbursement 
through  domestic  marketing  certificates. 

Prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  would 
estimate  the  percentage  of  the  anticipated  wheat  crop  which  would 
be  used  domestically  for  human  food.  This  is  normally  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  50  percent  of  the  wheat  crop.  The  domestic  food  percent¬ 
age  thus  determined  by  the  Secretary  would  then  be  applied  to  each 
farm  wheat  allotment  and  would  be  called  the  farm  “domestic  food 
quota.”  If,  for  example,  the  Secretary  determined  that  exactly  50 
percent  of  the  coming  wheat  crop  would  be  used  in  the  United  States 
for  food  purposes,  the  domestic  food  quota  for  each  wheat  producer 
would  be  50  percent  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  multiplied  by  the 
normal  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  for  the  farm. 

Also  prior  to  the  start  of  each  marketing  year,  the  Secretary  would 
estimate  the  price  at  which  the  wheat  crop  would  be  sold  in  that 
marketing  year  and  would  issue  to  each  eligible  wheat  producer 
certificates  for  the  number  of  bushels  in  his  domestic  food  quota 
valued  at  the  difference  per  bushel  between  the  estimated  market 
price  of  wheat  and  100  percent  of  parity.  These  certificates  would  be 
redeemed  for  cash  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  bill 
provides  that  in  order  to  be  eligible  to  receive  these  certificates,  the 
producer  must  stay  within  his  acreage  allotment  and  must  actually 
have  planted  for  harvest  as  grain  a  sufficient  acreage  of  wheat  to 
meet  his  domestic  food  quota. 

The  cost  of  the  domestic  marketing  certificates  issued  to  farmers 
will  be  paid  by  millers  and  others  who  process  wheat  for  consumption 
as  food  within  the  United  States.  Each  company  or  person  processing 
wheat  for  domestic  food  use  will  be  required  to  purchase  a  certificate 
from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  same  value  per  bushel 
as  the  certificates  which  have  been  issued  to  the  farmers.  Thus,  the 
cost  to  the  Government  of  the  certificate  program  will  be  only  the 
cost  of  administration.  To  simplify  administration,  the  bill  provides 
that  millers  and  processors  may  post  a  bond  with  the  Secretary  in 
lieu  of  actually  buying  a  certificate  for  each  bushel  of  wheat,  and 
make  a  periodic  payment  of  the  certificate  fees.  In  order  to  meet 
the  terms  of  present  International  Wheat  Agreement,  some  export 
subsidy  will  probably  continue  to  be  required  even  under  the  domestic 
parity  program,  but  this  will  be  only  one-fourth  to  one-tliird  of  the 
subsidy  now  required  to  move  each  bushel  of  wheat  into  the  export 
trade. 

Although  the  provisions  of  this  bill  will  result  in  millers  and  other 
wheat  processors  paying,  in  effect,  the  full  parity  price  for  wheat  used 
for  domestic  food  purposes  (currently  $2.42  per  bushel)  price  studies 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  this  should  have  little 
noticeable  effect  on  prices  paid  by  consumers  for  bread  and  other 
wheat  products.  The  cost  of  the  wheat  going  into  bakery  products 
is  such  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  of  those  products  that  their  prices 
are  peculiarly  unresponsive  to  the  price  of  wheat.  For  example,  in 
January  1948,  the  farm  price  of  wheat  was  $2.81  a  bushel  and  the 
average  price  of  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread  was  13.8  cents.  By  April 
1958,  the  farm  price  of  wheat  had  dropped  to  $1.95  per  bushel  but 
the  average  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  had  increased  to  19.1  cents.  Thus, 
while  the  price  of  wheat  declined  31  percent,  the  price  of  bread  in¬ 
creased  38.4  percent.  At  current  prices,  the  farmer  gets  between  2.6- 
and  3.2  cents  for  the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread. 
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Like  most  of  the  other  titles  of  this  bill,  title  V  relates  to  only  the  3 
years  1959,  1960,  and  1961.  The  title  provides  that  wheat  producers 
will  vote  in  the  next  regular  wheat  marketing  quota  referendum  on 
whether  the}'  want  the  domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat  (as  provided  by 
title  V)  or  the  present  wheat  marketing  quota  and  price-support 
program.  If  more  than  50  percent  of  the  producers  voting  in  the 
referendum  favor  the  domestic  parity  plan,  that  program  will  go  into 
effect  for  the  wheat  crop  upon  which  the  referendum  is  held  and  any 
subsequent  crops  in  the  1959-61  period. 

Adoption  of  the  provisions  of  title  V  will  eliminate  the  problems 
faced  by  the  small,  noncommercial  wheatgrower  who  wants  to  produce 
wheat  primarily  for  feed  on  his  own  farm  or  as  a  rotation  crop.  Under 
present  provisions  of  law,  any  farmer  may  produce  up  to  15  acres  of 
wheat  without  becoming  subject  to  marketing  quotas  and  marketing 
quota  penalties.  If  his  allotment  is  less  than  15  acres,  however,  and 
he  exceeds  the  15-acre  exemption,  he  becomes  subject  to  the  full 
penalties  provided  by  law  for  exceeding  marketing  quotas.  This  is 
true  whether  or  not  the  wheat  is  fed  on  the  farm  where  produced. 
Recently,  another  exemption  has  been  provided  by  law  for  farmers 
who  feed  on  their  own  farms  all  the  wheat  they  produce.  By  making 
proper  application  to  the  county  committee,  such  farmers  may  grow 
up  to  30  acres  of  wheat  without  liability  under  marketing  quota 
penalties.  All  of  the  wheat  grown  under  this  exemption  must  be  used 
on  the  farm  where  it  is  produced  and  none  of  it  may  be  marketed  in 
any  form  without  subjecting  the  producer  to  penalties  on  his  entire 
wheat  crop. 

Under  the  provisions  of  title  V  these  small  wheat  producers  would 
be  entirely  free  of  marketing  quotas  and  attendant  penalties  for 
violation  of  those  quotas.  All  wheat  farmers  would  receive  acreage 
allotments  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  but  the  only  penalty  for 
exceeding  such  allotments  would  be  loss  of  eligibility  for  price  supports 
and  for  domestic  marketing  certificates.  There  would  be  no  penalty 
for  exceeding  marketing  quotas,  as  under  existing  law. 

TITLE  VI — MILK 

Section  60  L  sets  up  a  price-support  marketing  quota  program 
designed  to  support  the  price  of  manufacturing  milk  to  farmers  at 
90  percent  of  parity  without  cost  to  the  Government,  in  contrast 
to  the  present  dairy  price  support  program  which  cost  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  $440  million  in  the  fiscal  year  1955,  $449  million  in 
fiscal  1956,  $289  million  in  fiscal  1957,  and  $255  million  in  the  first 
10  months  of  this  current  fiscal  year. 

The  section  establishing  the  new  program  for  milk  relates  only 
to  the  3  marketing  years  beginning  in  1959,  1960,  and  1961.  The 
program  would  go  into  effect  for  these  3  years  only  if  a  majority  of  the 
milk  producers  voting  in  a  referendum  favor  the  new  program.  If 
a  majority  do  not  vote  in  favor  of  the  new  program,  the  present 
program  of  supporting  milk  and  butterfat  prices  by  a  purchase  and 
disposal  program  at  a  support  level  determined  by  the  Secretary 
between  75  and  90  percent  of  parity  would  continue  in  effect. 

Under  the  program  authorized  by  section  601,  the  decision  as  to  the 
invoking  of  quotas  on  milk  and  the  amount  of  such  quotas  would  be 
made  by  a  Federal  Dairy  Board  of  15  persons  appointed  by  the 
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President  from  nominees  selected  by  milk  producers.  Not  later 
than  March  1  of  each  calendar  year  in  which  the  program  is  in  effect, 
the  Board  must  estimate  for  the  marketing  year  which  starts  on  April  1 
what  the  price  of  manufacturing  milk  would  be  in  the  absence  of  any 
Federal  price-support  operations.  If  it  finds  that  the  price  would  be 
less  than  90  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  price  for  manufacturing 
milk  it  may  invoke  quotas  and  require  compliance  with  such  quotas 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price-support  payments  under  the 
program. 

When  quotas  are  invoked  by  the  Board,  they  would  be  applied 
uniformly  to  each  milk  producer  (including  those  who  market  their 
milk  in  the  form  of  cream)  on  a  percentage  basis. 

Paragraph  2  of  the  section  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  base 
for  each  milk  producer.  When  marketing  quotas  are  invoked  by  the 
Board  they  would  be  applied  on  a  uniform  percentage  basis  against 
the  base  established  by  the  Secretary  for  each  producer.  Marketing 
quotas  would  apply  to  all  milk  producers  who  sell  milk  or  cream  for 
commercial  use.  Quotas  would  not  apply  to  milk  or  cream  sold  by 
the  producer  direct  to  a  noncommercial  consumer. 

The  bill  provides  a  formula  for  the  guidance  of  the  Board  in  estab¬ 
lishing  quotas,  authorizing  a  reduction  of  2  percent  from  the  farm 
marketing  base  for  each  5  percent  of  the  parity  equivalent  price  which 
the  Board  estimates  the  average  market  price  of  manufacturing  milk 
would  be  below  90  percent  in  the  absence  of  Federal  price-support 
operations.  Thus,  if  the  Board  estimates  that  in  the  coming  milk 
marketing  year  the  average  market  price  in  the  absence  of  support 
programs  would  be  80  percent  of  parity  for  manufacturing  milk,  it 
would  be  authorized  to  set  marketing  quotas  as  much  as  4  percent 
below  the  farm  base.  If  the  estimated  price  were  70  percent  of  parity, 
the  Board  could  set  farm  marketing  quotas  at  8  percent  below  the 
base. 

If  the  Board  establishes  marketing  quotas  at  the  lowest  level  author¬ 
ized  by  paragraph  (3)  of  the  section,  the  Secretary  is  required  to 
support  the  price  of  manufacturing  milk  at  90  percent  of  parity.  The 
Board  is  not  required  to  set  the  quota  at  the  minimum  figure  provided 
by  the  bill,  however,  and  may  exercise  its  option  to  set  the  quota  at 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  farm  base.  If  it  does  this,  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  reduce  the  level  of  price  support  by  3  percentage 
points  of  parity  for  each  1  percent  of  the  farm  base  that  the  Board 
establishes  quotas  above  the  minimum  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
Thus,  if  the  Board  estimates  the  free  market  price  of  milk  for  the 
coming  year  at  80  percent  of  parity,  a  marketing  quota  4  percent 
below  each  producer’s  base  would  be  authorized.  If  the  Board  sets 
the  quota  at  that  figure,  the  Secretary  is  required  to  support  manu¬ 
facturing  milk  at  90  percent  of  parity.  If  the  Board  in  its  discretion 
sets  the  quota  at  only  3  percent  below  the  farm  base,  instead  of  the 
full  4  percent  authorized  by  the  bill,  the  Secretary  could,  at  his  dis¬ 
cretion,  reduce  the  level  of  price  support  to  87  percent  of  parity. 

Under  existing  law,  price  supports  for  milk  and  butterfat  are  carried 
out  by  purchases  of  the  products  of  these  commodities — primarily 
butter,  cheese,  and  dry  skim  milk.  This  method  of  support  would  be 
discontinued  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  price  supports  to 
dairy  producers  would  be  carried  out  only  by  means  of  payments  from 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  direct  to  those  producers  who. 
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complied  with  their  marketing  quotas.  Money  for  these  payments 
would  come  out  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  and  would 
be  appropriated  to  the  Corporation  in  the  usual  manner  but  the  total 
amount  of  such  price-support  payments  in  any  marketing  year  would 
be  limited  to  the  amount  of  “compliance  deposits”  forfeited  in  that 
marketing  year  by  milk  producers. 

Compliance  deposits  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)  to  encourage  com¬ 
pliance  by  producers  with  marketing  quotas  will  be  collected  from  all 
producers  who  sell  milk  into  commercial  channels.  The  amount  of 
the  compliance  deposit  would  be  set  by  the  Board  at  not  less  than 
25  cents  nor  more  than  50  cents  per  hundredweight  of  milk  (or  an 
equivalent  amount  on  cream)  to  encourage  compliance  with  producer 
marketing  quotas.  The  deposit  will  be  collected  by  the  first  purchaser 
of  the  milk  and  turned  over  to  the  Treasury,  where  it  will  be  kept  in 
a  special  fund.  If  the  producer  complies  with  his  marketing  quota, 
the  full  amount  of  his  deposit  will  be  refunded  to  him  after  the  close 
of  the  marketing  j’ear.  If  the  producer  does  not  comply  with  his 
marketing  quota,  the  full  amount  of  his  compliance  deposit  will  be 
forfeited  and  will  go  into  the  general  funds  of  the  Treasury.  The 
amount  of  price-support  payments  which  may  be  made  in  any  one 
year  is  limited  by  the  total  amount  of  the  deposits  forfeited  in  this 
manner. 

The  overproduction  of  milk  in  the  United  States  has  been  running 
in  the  neighborhood  of  5  percent.  All  of  this  5  percent  overproduc¬ 
tion  goes  into  manufacturing  uses — such  as  ice  cream,  cheese,  butter, 
and  other  dairy  products.  Department  of  Agriculture  studies  show 
that  the  price  of  manufacturing  milk  responds  directly  and  qui  kly 
to  changes  in  supply  so  that  a  reduction  of  5  percent  in  the  overall 
supply  of  milk  reaching  commercial  markets  would  probably  result 
in  a  market  price  for  manufacturing  milk  of  approximately  90  percent 
of  parity.  If  it  did  not  result  in  the  price  reaching  90  percent,  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  and  90  percent  of  parity  (assum¬ 
ing  support  at  90  percent  of  parity  under  the  provisions  of  this  title) 
would  be  made  up  to  milk  producers  who  complied  with  their  market¬ 
ing  quotas,  in  the  form  of  the  direct  payments  described  above, 
within  the  limitations  on  such  payments  established  by  this  title. 

Manufacturing  milk  is  currently  being  supported  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  by  means  of  purchase  and  disposal  of  dairy 
products,  at  $3.06  per  hundredweight,  which  is  75  percent  of  parity. 
If  a  quota  program  such  as  is  provided  in  this  title  were  to  increase 
manufacturing  milk  prices  to  90  percent  of  parity,  this  would  mean 
a  price  of  approximately  $3.67  per  hundredweight  to  producers. 
This  would  doubtless  result  in  some  increase  in  the  price  of  butter, 
cheese,  and  similar  manufactured  dairy  products  to  consumers  but 
it  would  end  the  Government  subsidy  of  dairy  products  and  result 
in  a  saving  of  several  hundred  million  dollars  a  year  to  taxpayers, 
most  of  whom  are  also  consumers. 

Such  an  increase  in  the  price  of  manufacturing  milk  would  not 
necessarily  mean  any  increase  in  the  price  of  fluid  milk  to  consumers. 
The  price  of  class  1  milk  (that  which  goes  into  bottles  as  fluid  milk  or 
cream)  in  many  of  the  major  consuming  areas  is  set  either  by  State  or 
Federal  orders  or  regulations  without  regard  to  the  price  of  manufac¬ 
turing  milk.  In  other  fluid  market  areas,  the  price  of  manufac¬ 
turing  milk  is  only  one  of  many  factors  taken  into  consideration  in 
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establishing  fluid  milk  prices.  In  many  areas  under  Federal  milk 
marketing  orders,  returns  to  farmers  selling  their  milk  into  the  fluid 
market  would  be  fully  as  large  as  their  present  returns  without  any 
increase  in  the  price  of  class  1  milk.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  in 
most  markets  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  the  milk  delivered  by 
farmers  (in  some  of  the  larger  markets  as  much  as  50  percent)  is  surplus 
to  the  fluid  milk  needs  of  the  market  and  goes  into  manufacturing  uses. 
For  this  milk  the  farmer  receives  the  manufacturing  price.  If  the 
price  he  receives  for  this  manufacturing  milk  is  increased  substantially 
by  this  program  his  “blend  price”  (the  price  he  receives  on  the  average 
for  all  milk  delivered)  will  be  increased  proportionately  and  such  in¬ 
crease  may  well  offset  completely  the  reduced  volume  of  milk  delivered 
under  the  marketing  quotas. 

Announcement  of  support  level 

Section  602  requires  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  announcing 
the  support  level  for  manufacturing  milk,  to  announce  a  corresponding 
support  price  for  manufacturing  milk  containing  3.5  percent  butterfat. 
The  Department’s  price-support  announcement  is  customarily  made 
in  terms  of  the  national  average  butterfat  content  which  is  approxi¬ 
mately  3.9  percent.  This  will  in  no  way  change  the  legal  requirement 
as  to  the  support  level  on  milk  or  the  method  of  its  computation. 

Certification  of  support  price 

Section  603  requires  that  when  the  Secretary  is  supporting  the  price 
of  milk  by  loans  on  or  purchases  of  milk  and  dairy  products  he  shall 
require  a  certificate  from  the  vendor  of  any  such  products  that 
producers  were  paid  for  their  milk  or  cream  a  price  equivalent  to  the 
price-support  level  in  effect  at  that  time. 

School  milk  program 

Section  604  extends  the  school  milk  program  for  3  years  (through 
June  30,  1961).  This  program  would  not  be  affected' by  the  enact¬ 
ment  and  adoption  by  producers  of  the  marketing  quota  program 
authorized  in  section  601. 

Veterans  and  armed  services  milk  program 

Section  605  extends  for  3  years  (until  December  31,  1961)  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  surplus  dairy  commodities  are  made  available  to 
Veterans’  Hospitals. 

Section  606  extends  for  3  years  (until  December  31,  1961)  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  surplus  dairy  products  are  made  available  to  the 
armed  services  and  adds  to  the  eligible  recipients  the  Coast  Guard  and 
the  United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  The  programs  ex¬ 
tended  by  this  section  and  section  605  would  become  inoperative  in 
the  event  the  milk  marketing  quota  program  authorized  in  section  601 
is  adopted  because  the  law  authorizing  the  Veterans’  Administration 
and  armed  services  programs  limits  the  obligation  of  the  CCC  to 
provide  such  commodities  to  dairy  products  acquired  by  the  Corpora¬ 
tion  through  price-support  operations  and  not  disposed  of  as  other¬ 
wise  provided  by  law.  Under  the  program  authorized  in  section  601 
the  CCC  would  cease  to  acquire  dairy  products  in  its  price-support 
operations. 
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Prices  up  port  determ  i  nat  ion 

Section  607  removes  from  the  basic  price-support  law  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  Secretary  make  an  “adequate  supply”  determination 
in  establishing  the  level  of  price  support  for  milk  and  butterfat.  Under 
the  present  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  establish 
the  level  of  price  support  at  such  level  between  75  and  90  percent  of 
parity  as  he  determines  necessary  “in  order  to  assure  an  adequate 
supply.” 

The  amendment  made  by  this  section  strikes  out  the  words  referring 
to  adequate  supply  and  permits  the  Secretary  complete  discretion  in 
establishing  the  level  of  price  support  between  75  and  90  percent  of 
parity. 

TITLE  VII - FEED  GRAIN'S 

Under  provisions  of  the  feed  grain  title  the  Secretary  would  be 
directed  to  conduct  a  referendum  of  certain  oats,  rye,  or  barley  pro¬ 
ducers  and  of  producers  on  farms  for  which  a  1959  corn-sorghum  base 
of  more  than  30  acres  had  been  established  to  determine  for  the  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  crops  (1)  whether  they  favor  a  program  of  price 
support  or  no  program  for  such  crops,  and  (2)  whether  they  favor 
the  price-support  program  provided  for  in  subtitle  III  of  the  bill  or 
whether  they  favor  the  price  support  program  provided  for  in  subtitle 
IV  of  the  bill.  If  a  majority  of  those  voting  in  the  referendum  vote 
for  a  program  of  price  support,  the  Secretary  would  be  directed  to 
carry  out  the  program  receiving  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  part  II 
of  the  ballot,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  program  for  corn  or  grain 
sorghums. 

SUBTITLE  III 

If  subtitle  III  of  the  bill  is  favored  by  producers,  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  and  marketing  quotas  would  be  in  effect  for  feed  grains  (corn 
and  sorghum)  during  the  3  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961.  However, 
marketing  quotas  would  not  apply  to  farms  on  which  the  acreage 
planted  to  feed  grains  is  below  the  highest  acreage  planted  during 
1955,  1956,  and  1957  but  not  in  excess  of  30  acres,  unless  producers 
on  such  farms  choose  to  participate  in  the  program.  A  marketing 
penalty  of  $1  per  bushel  would  be  imposed  on  the  marketing  excess  of 
any  applicable  farm. 

Under  this  subtitle,  the  national  feed  grain  base  would  be  102 
million  acres,  and  the  national  feed  grain  allotment  (corn  and  sor¬ 
ghums)  for  1959  would  be  81,600,000  acres  or  20  percent  less  than 
the  national  base  acreage.  For  1960  and  1961,  the  national  feed  grain 
allotment  would  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  at  not  less  than 
81,600,000  acres  nor  more  than  91,800,000  acres.  Both  the  national 
feed  grain  base  and  the  national  feed  grain  allotment  would  be  ap¬ 
portioned  to  States,  counties,  and  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
acreage  of  corn  and  sorghums  planted  and  diverted  during  the  years 
1955,  1956,  and  1957,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  con¬ 
ditions  in  a  manner  quite  similar  to  the  present  law.  The  bill  also 
establishes  a  farm  conservation  base  which  is  composed  essentially 
of  nontillable  farmland. 

Producers  complying  with  their  farm  feed  grain  allotments  would 
be  compensated  at  a  specified  rate  for  the  normal  production  on  the 
reduced  acreage.  In  this  connection,  producers  receiving  farm  feed 
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grain  allotments  in  excess  of  30  acres  could  voluntarily  agree  to  re¬ 
duce  their  acreage  down  to  50  peicent  of  their  base  and  receive  com¬ 
pensation  therefor  and  producers  receiving  allotments  of  less  than 
30  acres  could  voluntarily  agree  to  reduce  their  acreage  by  not  less 
than  20  percent  up  to  100  percent  of  their  farm  feed  grain  base  and 
receive  compensation  therefor. 

Compensation  per  acre  for  such  reduction  would  be  at  the  rate  of 
66  percent  of  the  normal  yield  of  the  farm  for  feed  grains  (corn  and 
sorghums)  multiplied  by  80  percent  of  the  parity  price  for  corn. 
The  rate  could  not  exceed  $75  per  acre.  For  1959  not  more  than  50 
percent,  and  for  1960  and  1961  not  less  than  50  percent  of  such  com¬ 
pensation  would  be  in  the  form  of  negotiable  certificates  which  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  would  redeem  in  grains  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  If  CCC  stocks  of 
grain  are  insufficient  to  redeem  such  certificates  in  grain  or  it  is  im¬ 
practicable  to  redeem  the  certificates  in  grain,  the  certificates  would 
be  redeemed  in  cash.  The  remainder  of  such  compensation  would  be 
paid  through  negotiable  certificates  redeemable  in  each. 

To  be  eligible  for  compensation  the  producer  (1)  must  not  exceed 
his  farm  feed  grain  allotment,  (2)  must  increase  his  farm  conservation 
base  by  an  acreage  equal  to  the  number  of  acres  by  which  he  reduces 
his  feed  grains  (corn  and  sorghums)  below  his  farm  feed  grain  base, 
(3)  must  carry  out  a  conservation  practice,  approved  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  on  such  diverted  acreage,  and  (4)  must  not  harvest  or  pas¬ 
ture  such  diverted  acres. 

Under  this  proposed  program  price  support  would  be  provided  for  all 
three  years,  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  at  80  percent  of  parity  to  producers 
who  comply  with  their  farm  feed  grain  allotments.  Cross  compliance 
would  be  required;  that  is,  no  producer  would  be  eligible  for  price 
support  on  any  commodity  if  the  acreage  of  corn  and  sorghums  on 
the  farm  exceeds  the  farm  feed  grain  allotment  except  in  the  case  of  a 
commodity  for  which  the  Secretary  determines  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  apply  such  provision. 

SUBTITLE  IV 

If  a  majority  of  the  producers  voting  in  the  referendum  vote  for  a 
program  of  price  support  as  established  under  subtitle  TV  of  the  bill, 
no  acreage  allotment  or  marketing  quotas  would  be  in  effect  for  the 
1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops  of  corn  and  sorghums.  The  level  of  support 
for  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops  of  corn  would  be  90  percent  of  the 
weighted  average  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  such  commodity 
during  the  3  preceding  calendar  years.  For  1958  the  level  of  support 
for  corn  would  be  around  $1.14  per  bushel. 

Under  this  program,  price  support  for  sorghum  grain  would  be  at 
such  level  as  the  Secretary  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for  corn, 
taking  into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  the  commodity  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  corn  and  other  relevant  factors.  This  program  is  essentially 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation  proposal. 

Under  this  proposed  program  there  would  be  no  acreage  allotments 
on  corn  with  producers  free  to  plan  their  farming  operations  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  own  desires.  It  differs  from  the  Administration 
program  in  three  respects,  namely,  (a)  the  price-support  level,  ( b ) 
temporary  nature,  and  (c)  mandatory  price  support  for  grain  sorghum, 
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oats,  rye,  and  barley.  The  price  support  formula  in  subtitle  IV 
would,  under  existing  conditions,  result  in  a  continuous  year  to  year 
reduction  in  the  support  level  until  supplies  and  needs  were  in  balance. 

TITLE  VIII - MISCELLANEOUS 

Uni-form  acreage  transfer  law 

Section  801  will  provide  a  uniform  law  covering  the  transfer  of 
acreage  allotments.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  contains  separate  provisions  for  each  of  the  commodities 
tobacco,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  and  peanuts  pertaining  to  the  rights  of  a 
farmer  to  an  allotment  on  another  farm  in  cases  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment  acquires  his  farm.  The  provisions  for  the  several  commodities 
are  similar  and  yet  they  are  substantially  different  in  several  respects. 
This  means  that  a  farmer  having,  for  example,  cotton  and  tobacco 
allotments  on  his  farm  is  governed  by  two  entirely  different  sets  of 
rules  in  obtaining  cotton  and  tobacco  allotments  for  another  farm 
which  he  owns  or  acquires. 

Section  801  of  the  bill  was  drafted  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  the  request  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  This  section  of  the 
bill  would  repeal  the  present  allotment  transfer  provisions  for  the 
several  commodities  and  add  to  the  1938  act  a  new  uniform  provision 
which  would  be  applicable  to  all  of  the  commodities  for  which  farm 
acreage  allotments  are  established.  It  would  also  extend  the  appli¬ 
cability  of  the  provisions  to  cases  of  acquisitions  by  any  agency  having 
the  right  of  eminent  domain. 

The  uniform  provision  would  give  the  farmer  3  years  to  exercise  his 
right  of  obtaining  an  allotment  from  the  pool  into  which  the  allotment 
for  his  farm  had  been  placed;  would  entitle  him  to  have  established  for 
other  farms  owned  bv  him  allotments  which  are  comparable  with 
allotments  determined  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area;  would  not 
permit  his  obtaining  from  the  pool  an  acreage  in  excess  of  that  placed  in 
the  pool  from  the  farm  from  which  he  was  displaced;  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  the  acreage  history  of  the  farm  from  which  he  was  dis¬ 
placed  to  the  farms  to  which  the  allotment  is  transferred  from  the 
pool;  and  denies  the  farmer  the  benefits  of  the  provision  if  (1) 
there  is  any  marketing  quota  penalty  due  with  respect  to  the  farm 
from  which  he  w'as  displaced ,  (2)  he  fails  to  account  for  any  commod- 
itv  produced  on  such  farm  as  required  by  the  Secretary,  or  (3)  the 
allotment  next  established  for  such  farm  would  have  been  reduced 
because  of  faulty  or  improper  identification  or  false  acreage  report. 

The  section  would  be  inapplicable  in  the  case  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
and  peanuts,  to  any  displacement  prior  to  1950,  in  the  case  of  wheat 
and  cotton,  to  any  displacement  prior  to  1954,  and  in  the  case  of  rice 
to  any  displacement  prior  to  1955.  If  the  cropland  on  any  farm  ac¬ 
quired  by  an  agency  represents  less  than  15  percent  of  the  total  crop¬ 
land  on  the  farm,  the  allotment  attributable  to  that  portion  of  the  farm 
so  acquired  would  be  transferred  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  not  so 
acquired. 

Equity  payments 

Section  802  would  authorize  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
to  acquire  title  to  agricultural  commodities  on  which  nonrecourse 
price-support  loans  have  been  made  without  the  necessity  of  comput¬ 
ing  and  making  so-called  equity  payments  to  the  borrower.  Most 
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price  support  programs  are  carried  out  by  means  of  nonrecourse  loans 
on  the  agricultural  commodity.  If,  during  the  period  of  the  loan, 
the  price  of  the  commodity  exceeds  the  amount  of  the  loan  plus 
interest,  the  producer  usually  pays  off  the  loan  and  sells  the  com¬ 
modity.  If  the  market  price  does  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  loan, 
the  producer  normally  permits  CCC  to  take  title  to  the  commodity 
upon  the  maturity  of  the  loan  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  loan  indebted¬ 
ness. 

Where  such  price  support  loans  are  made  on  the  basis  of  warehouse 
receipts — as  is  customary  in  the  case  of  some  commodities— judicial 
precedents  prevent  the  CCC  from  acquiring  title  by  forfeiture  without 
taking  into  consideration  the  producer’s,  “equity”  in  the  commodity. 
This  is  seldom  of  any  substantial  value  because  if  the  price  of  the 
commodity  is  substantially  above  the  amount  of  the  loan,  the  owner 
would  have  paid  off  the  loan  and  sold  the  commodity. 

In  practice,  the  amounts  involved  are  so  small  that  the  cost  of 
making  the  calculations  and  paying  out  the  small  refunds  is  virtually 
as  great  as  the  amount  of  payments  involved.  For  example,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  1956  fiscal  year  operation,  the  total  of  all  equity 
payments  made  was  approximately  $100,000  whereas  the  administra¬ 
tive  cost  involved  was  approximately  $90,000.  This  section  would 
relieve  CCC  of  the  necessity  of  making  these  calculations  and  pay¬ 
ments. 

This  section  is  identical  with  H.  R.  11389  which  was  transmitted  to 
the  Congress  by  executive  communication  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  enacted. 

Review  of  Operations  Under  Public  Law  480 

BACKGROUND 

In  1953  and  early  1954,  with  vast  agricultural  surpluses  accumu¬ 
lating  in  Government  warehouses,  many  proposals  were  discussed 
before  this  committee  in  an  attempt  to  cope  with  the  increasingly 
serious  situation.  It  was  generally  agreed  that,  noth  the  size  and 
character  of  commodities  already  accumulated  and  the  expectation  of 
continued  large  production,  several  different  approaches  would  be 
needed.  At  this  time,  too,  exports  had  fallen  off  sharply  from  the 
high  level  reached  in  1951-52  as  a  result  of  buying  stimulated  by  the 
Korean  conflict. 

Out  of  the  many  proposals  came  the  enactment  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  which  is  now  widely 
known  as  Public  Law  480.  During  the  past  4  years  experience  has 
proved  that  Public  Law  480  is  a  highly  useful  and  constructive  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  use  of  our  agricultural  abundance.  Public  Law  480 
programs  have  contributed  significantly  to  a  gradual  overall  reduction 
in  United  States  agricultural  surpluses.  At  the  same  time,  it  has 
promoted  good  will  over  the  world,  strengthened  United  States  foreign 
policy  objectives,  helped  finance  useful  United  States  Government 
programs,  and  accelerated  economic  development  in  friendly  countries 
through  the  use  of  foreign  currencies. 

At  the  time  Public  Law  480  was  enacted,  the  investment  in  com¬ 
modities  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  totaled  about 
$6  billion  and  this  accumulation  rose  sharply  to  $8.2  billion  2  years 
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later.  By  that  time,  Public  Law  480  began  to  have  its  full  effect  and 
the  CCC  investment  in  agricultural  surpluses  has  been  reduced  by 
nearly  $1.4  billion. 

The  act  provides  four  constructive  means  to  use  commodities. 
First  is  the  authority  to  sell  surpluses  for  foreign  currency  under 
title  I.  Under  this  program  the  United  States  Government  finances 
the  dollar  cost  of  moving  agricultural  commodities  to  friendly  coun¬ 
tries.  Commodities  are  sold  by  private  United  States  exporters  to 
foreign  importers  and  buying  organizations  who  pay  for  these  pur¬ 
chases  with  their  own  currency.  Title  II  of  the  act  authorizes  the 
President  to  act  quickly  to  donate  commodities  abroad  to  meet  emer¬ 
gency  situations  such  as  those  resulting  from  famine,  flood,  and 
drought.  Title  III  authorizes  the  donation  of  commodities  for  relief 
use  at  home  and  for  similar  use  abroad  through  pi’ograms  conducted 
by  United  States  voluntary  relief  agencies,  and  also  emphasizes  the 
program  for  the  exchange  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  com¬ 
modities  for  strategic  and  other  materials. 

The  following  table  indicates  the  value  of  commodities  exported 
under  Public  Law  480  during  the  past  4  years  as  compared  with  total 
United  States  agricultural  exports. 


Exports  of  United  States  farm  products  under  Public  Law  4 SO  compared  with  total 
exports  of  United  States  farm  products  by  fiscal  years 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Programs 

1954-55 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58  ■ 

Total 
1954-58  ' 

Public  Law  480: 

Title  I _  . 

$73 

$440 

$902 

$650 

*2, 065 

Title  II . . . . 

S3 

91 

88 

75 

337 

Title  III: 

Barter _ _ .  - . 

125 

299 

401 

85 

910 

Donations -  - 

126 

184 

102 

150 

622 

Total _ _ _ 

407 

1,014 

1,553 

960 

3, 934 

Other  exports _ 

2,737 

2, 482 

•  3, 171 

3,020 

11,410 

Total  exports . . . . . . 

3,144 

3, 496 

4, 724 

3,980 

15, 344 

Total  Public  Law  480  exports  as  percent  of  total 
exports.- - - 

13 

29 

33 

24 

25 

1  Includes  estimates  for  April-June  1958. 


After  4  years  of  experience,  the  surplus  problem  that  once  plagued 
the  United  States  is  now  being  viewed  in  an  entirely  different  light. 
Although  Public  Law  480  is  primarily  a  disposal  program,  one  of  the 
main  objectives  of  the  act  is  to  further  United  States  foreign  policy 
objectives,  and  it  is  a  commonly  accepted  view  now  that  so  long  as  we 
have  surpluses  Public  Law  480  is  a  most  beneficial  way  to  use  them. 

Thomas  C.  Maim,  Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs,  testi¬ 
fied  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  earlier 
this  year  stating  that — 

*  *  *  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  testimony  has 
emphasized  the  importance  of  Public  Law  480  as  a  means  to 
reduce  the  size  of  our  agricultural  surplus  and  to  develop  new 
markets  for  United  States  farm  products  abroad.  While  we 
recognize  that  this  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  act,  at  the 
same  time  we  are  able  to  use  it  to  good  advantage  in  further- 
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mg  our  foreign  policy  objectives  of  strengthening  the  political 
and  economic  stability  of  the  free  world.  *  *  * 

Also,  earlier  this  year  Ismail  Erez  of  the  Turkish  economic  mission 
stated: 

*  *  *  We  believe  that  the  United  States  agricultural  surplus 
disposal  program  is  playing  a  most  prominent  role  in  strength¬ 
ening  and  fostering  international  cooperation  and  goodwill. 

This  kind  of  aid  and  assistance  can  be  more  easily  felt  and  ap¬ 
preciated  by  each  individual  in  the  recipient  countries  who 
will  have  a  foodstuff  share  from  surpluses  provided  under  the 
program.  *  *  * 

The  Turkish  statement  is  quoted  because  the  use  of  surpluses  in 
Turkey  probably  best  typifies  the  importance  of  Public  Law  480  in 
strengthening  the  United  States  position  in  the  ideological  struggle 
with  communism.  Turkey  is  one  of  our  strongest  allies.  It  is- 
inconceivable  to  understand  how  that  country  could  have  maintained 
itself  without  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  wheat  it  has 
received  for  foreign  currencies  under  title  I.  It  makes  sense  to  see 
that  their  soldiers  and  people  have  bread  in  a  time  when  there  is  so- 
much  Soviet  pressure  on  them  and  they  occupy  such  a  strategic- 
position  in  the  Middle  East. 

The  program  has  helped  to  accelerate  the  economic  growth  of  such 
important  countries  as  India  and  Brazil;  it  is  feeding  schoolchildren 
in  Japan ;  it  is  making  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  more  independent  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.;  it  is  feeding  Hungarian  refugees;  undernourished  children 
in  many  countries  are  drinking  milk  every  da}'  through  Public  Law 
480 ;  future  markets  for  United  States  agricultural  products  are  being, 
promoted;  educational  exchange  programs  are  cementing  relations, 
in  many  countries.  Some  of  these  operations  and  accomplishments, 
are  discussed  in  this  report. 

Title  I  Sales  for  Foreign  Currencies 
summary 

Title  I  is  the  major  disposal  program  authorized  in  Public  Law  480.. 
Stated  very  simply,  the  program  permits  the  United  States  to  sell 
agricultural  surpluses  to  our  friends  abroad  with  payment  being  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  currency  of  the  importing  country.  Therefore,  it  is  a 
means  whereby  the  United  States  is  bridging  the  gap  between  agri¬ 
cultural  abundance  on  the  one  hand  and  a  shortage  of  dollars  on  the 
other  hand. 

This  program  has  proved  to  be  useful  far  beyond  original  expecta¬ 
tions.  It  has  accomplished  many  things: 

1.  It  has  been  the  major  reason  for  the  increase  in  United  States 
agricultural  exports  and  the  resultant  decrease  in  surpluses; 

2.  It  has  increased  income  for  United  States  farmers  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars; 

3.  It  has  improved  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  many 
countries  of  the  world; 

4.  It  is  making  a  significant  contribution  to  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  many  countries  through  the  use  of  foreign  currency  proceeds;: 

5.  It  has  resulted  in  the  exportation  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
worth  of  surpluses  at  a  relatively  small  additional  cost; 
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6.  It  has  pointed  up  the  superiority  of  the  West  over  the  East  in 
ability  to  produce  food;  this  is  a  tremendous  advantage  to  the  West 
in  the  present  ideological  struggle. 

VOLUME  OF  OPERATIONS 

From  the  beginning  of  the  title  I  program  on  July  10,  1954,  through 
May  31,  1958,  more  than  100  agreements  have  been  signed  with  35 
friendly  countries.  The  volume  of  agricultural  commodities  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  these  agreements  totals  well  over  $3.8  billion  at  cost  to 
the  Government  and  more  than  $2.7  billion  at  world  market  prices. 
These  values  include  ocean  transportation  costs  of  nearly  $300  million 
financed  by  the  United  States  for  shipments  made  primarily  on  pri¬ 
vately  owned  United  States-flag  vessels. 

At  cost  to  the  Government,  agreements  totaled  about  $475  million 
in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1955;  about  $975  million  in  1955-56; 
about  $1.5  billion  last  year;  and  are  expected  to  reach  $1  billion  this 
year. 

The  increase  in  title  I  shipments  from  year  to  year  has  been  one  of 
the  major  factors  leading  to  the  rise  in  our  total  agricultural  exports. 
In  1954-55  our  agricultural  exports  had  a  market  value  of  $3.1  billion. 
Title  I  shipments  were  small  that  year  accounting  for  3  percent  of  the 
total.  In  1955-56  our  agricultural  exports  arose  to  $3.5  billion. 
Title  I  accounted  for  12  percent  of  the  total.  In  1956-57,  the  year 
ending  June  30,  agricultural  exports  rose  to  an  all-time  high  of  $4.7 
billion.  Title  I  shipments  made  up  almost  20  percent  of  the  total,  or 
about  $900  million.  This  year,  United  States  farm  exports  are 
expected  to  reach  $4  billion  of  which  about  16  percent  will  move 
under  title  I. 

The  rise  in  total  United  States  agricultural  exports,  sparked  mainly 
by  foreign  currency  sales,  was  the  principal  reason  that  the  direction  of 
agricultural  surplus  accumulations  were  reversed  last  year.  During 
1956-57  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation’s  investment  in  price- 
support  commodities  declined  almost  $1  billion  with  the  principal 
reductions  concentrated  in  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice,  commodities  for 
which  there  was  heavy  movement  under  the  title  I  program.  As  of 
April  30,  1958,  the  last  official  report  issued  by  CCC,  the  investment 
had  declined  about  $1.4  billion  from  the  same  period  2  years  earlier. 

The  magnitude  of  the  program  is  illustrated  by  the  following  figures 
indicating  for  six  major  commodities  what  has  been  included  in  title  I 
agreements  and  what  has  been  exported  against  these  agreements: 


[In  millions] 


Commodity 

Programed 

Exported 

Wheat . . . . 

Feed  grains . 

Rice . 

Cotton . 

Tobacco . 

Vegetable  oil . 

. 

. . bag.. 

. do _ 

587 

147 

27 

3.2 

194 

1,900 

475 

100 

25 

2.6 

170 

1,500 

The  very  wide  impact  of  these  commodities  over  the  world  is  shown 
by  the  country  breakdown  of  agreements  concluded  since  the  beginning 
of  the  program  in  July  1954  through  May  31,  1958.  The  following 
tables  show  the  country  breakdown  in  terms  of  dollar  value  and  in 
terms  of  quantities  of  commodities  programed. 


Commodity  composition  of  programs  under  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  agreements  signed  from  beginning  of  program  through  May  31,  1958 

[In  millions] 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 


THE  NET  COST  OF  THE  TITLE  I  PROGRAM 

Title  I  provides  that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  shall  be 
used  to  finance  foreign  currency  sales  and  authorizes  appropriations  of 
$4  billion  to  reimburse  CCC  for  its  costs  including  the  acquisition  cost 
of  price-support  commodities  from  CCC  stocks  shipped  under  the 
program.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  the  costs  included  under  the 
program  are  computed  and  an  appropriation  is  requested  to  reim¬ 
burse  CCC. 

The  impact  of  the  program  on  the  national  budget,  however,  is 
relatively  small.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  made  an 
analysis  to  estimate  the  additional  costs  incurred  by  the  Department 
as  a  result  of  shipments  under  title  I  from  the  beginning  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  through  December  31,  1957.  This  analysis  resulted  in  an 
estimate  that  the  additional  cost  to  the  Department,  as  of  that  time, 
was  about  $239  million,  and  this  amount  included  about  $180  million 
to  finance  ocean  transportation  costs  of  commodities  required  to  be 
shipped  on  United  States-flag  vessels. 

This  analysis  showed  that  the  total  cost  to  CCC  of  shipments 
through  December  31,  1957,  amounted  to  $2,571  million.  It  assumed 
that  all  price-support  commodities  shipped  under  title  I  would  other¬ 
wise  have  been  in  inventory  on  December  31,  1957.  The  investment 
value  of  these  commodities  was  computed  to  date  of  shipment  and 
interest  and  storage  charges  were  added  for  the  period  between  date 
of  shipment  and  December  31,  1957.  The  total  computed  costs  which 
would  have  been  included  if  the  commodities  had  not  moved  under 
title  I  amounted  to  $2,332  million.  The  difference,  therefore,  of  $239 
million  represents  the  net  new  expenditure  of  shipments  under  the 
program  through  December  31,  1957. 

EFFECT  ON  FARM  PRICES  AND  INCOME 

In  addition  to  showing  only  a  slight  impact  on  the  national  budget, 
the  program  has  other  important  advantages  to  the  United  States. 
It  has  added  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  income  of  the 
United  States  farmers.  A  study  was  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  program  on  farm  prices 
and  income.  A  report  made  by  the  Department  shows  that  farmers’ 
cash  receipts  from  sales  of  farm  products  may  have  been  increased 
by  around  $170  million  in  1955-56,  by  around  $245  million  in  1956-57, 
and  by  around  $230  million  in  1957-58  as  a  result  of  exports  under 
title  I.  The  estimated  amounts  by  commodities  are  as  follows: 


[In  millions] 


Commodity 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

$70 

$60 

$10 

15 

Tobacco _ _ _ 

45 

30 

30 

10 

15 

Fats,  oils,  and  oil  seeds.  _ _ _ _ 

100 

85 

50 

Meat _ _ _ 

15 

60 

Cotton _ _  _ 

60 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

170 

245 

230 
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The  report  shows  that  the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  the 

1956  crop  of  wheat  averaged  about  9  cents  a  bushel  higher  as  a  result 
of  exports  under  title  I  with  the  same  probable  effect  on  prices  for  the 

1957  crop.  This  study  indicates  that  without  the  program  the  1955- 
56  crop  soybean  price  to  farmers  would  have  rested  completely  upon 
the  price-support  levels.  As  it  was,  prices  received  by  farmers  were 
about  15  cents  a  bushel  higher  for  the  1955  crop  and  about  7  cents 
higher  for  the  1956  crop.  Also,  the  increased  export  demand  resulting 
from  the  program  enabled  the  entire  1955  crop  to  move  readily  into 
commercial  channels. 

USES  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

In  addition  to  its  small  impact  on  the  national  budget  and  its 
effect  on  farm  prices  and  income,  the  title  I  program  benefits  both  the 
foreign  country  and  the  United  States  through  the  use  of  the  foreign 
currency  sales  proceeds. 

Section  104  of  Public  Law  480  provides  that  the  foreign  currencies 
obtained  through  title  I  sales  may  be  used  for  certain  specified  pur¬ 
poses.  The  amount  for  each  purpose  is  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States  and  the  foreign  government  in  the  formal  sales  agreement. 
When  commodities  are  shipped,  the  foreign  government,  through  its 
banks  and  importers,  deposits  foreign  currency  to  the  account  of  the 
United  States  disbursing  officer  in  that  country.  The  United  States 
Treasury  Department  has  custody  of  these  currencies,  while  the. 
overall  control  with  respect  to  the  allocation  and  disbursement  of  the 
currencies  is  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

The  responsibility  for  administering  the  expenditure  of  foreign 
currencies  is  assigned  by  Executive  order  to  various  agencies  as 
follows : 


Authority 

Currency  use 

Responsible  agency 

Sec.  104: 

(a) . . 

Agricultural  market  development _ 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

(b) _ _ 

Supplemental  stockpile _ _ 

(c) . . 

Common  defense..  .1 _ _ 

International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration  and  Defense  Department. 
ICA. 

<d) . . 

Purchase  of  goods  for  other  countries.. 

<e) . — - 

Grants  for  economic  development _ 

ICA. 

(e) . . 

Loans  to  private  enterprise _  _ 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington. 
Any  agency. 

(0 . 

(g) _ 

Payment’of  United  Sta’tes  obligations.. 

Loans  to  foreign  governments _ 

ICA. 

(h) - - 

International  educational  exchange _ 

Department  of  State. 

<i) . - . — - 

(J) . - . 

Translation  of  books  and  periodicals.  _ 

U.  8.  Information  Agency. 

American-sponsored  schools  and  cen- 

State  and  USIA. 

ters. 
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Since  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  May  31,  1958,  foreign 
currency  sales  proceeds  have  been  earmarked  as  follows: 


Million 

dollar 

equivalent 

Percent  of 
total 

43.7 

1.6 

2.0 

1 

296.3 

10.9 

46.6 

1.7 

Grants  for  balanced  economic  development  and  trade  among  nations  (sec. 

61.5 

2.3 

66.8 

2.4 

067. 1 

28.2 

1,386.3 

51.0 

24.9 

.9 

Translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of  books  and  periodicals  (sec. 

5.5 

.2 

Assistance  to  American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  community  centers 

18.5 

.7 

'T'nfql  _ 

2  2, 719. 2 

100.0 

1  In  order  to  provide  flexibility  in  the  use  of  funds,  many  agreements  provide  that  a  specified  amount  of 
local  currency  proceeds  may  be  used  under  sec.  104  (a),  (b),  (f),  (b),  and  (i).  In  some  Instances,  possible 
uses  under  sec.  104  (d)  are  also  included  in  this  category.  Therefore,  estimates  based  on  the  best  informa- 
tion  now  available  are  indicated  above  under  subsections  (a),  (b),  (h),  and  (i).  Balances  not  otherwise 
distributed  are  included  under  subsec.  (f).  This  distribution  is  subject  to  revision  when  allocations  have 
been  completed. 

2  Includes  ocean  transportation  financed  by  CCC. 


An  analysis  of  the  uses  of  these  foreign  currencies  indicates  the 
important  nonagricultural  benefits  which  are  resulting  from  this  pro¬ 
gram.  As  noted  in  the  above  table,  only  1.6  percent  of  the  currencies 
is  being  used  for  agricultural  market  development.  The  remaining 
currencies  are  being  used  for  a  number  of  programs  of  interest  to 
United  States  agencies  and  the  foreign  governments  participating  in 
the  program. 


ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT - LOANS  AND  GRANTS  TO  FOREIGN 

GOVERNMENTS 


The  major  portion  of  the  currencies  has  been  reserved  for  economic 
development  purposes  in  the  foreign  country.  Fifty-one  percent  of 
the  currencies,  or  the  equivalent  of  nearly  $1.4  billion,  has  been  set 
aside  for  loans  to  foreign  governments  for  economic  development 
projects  agreed  upon  with  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  use  of  these  currencies  is  coordinated  with  the  overall 
development  programs  of  these  countries.  At  the  time  the  sales 
agreement  is  concluded  there  is  often  executed  a  loan  agreement  which 
provides  for  the  general  terms  and  conditions  under  which  the  cur¬ 
rencies  will  be  loaned  back  to  the  foreign  governments  for  economic 
development  purposes.  Sometimes  the  loan  agreement  is  concluded 
after  the  sales  agreement.  The  final  step  in  implementing  this  au¬ 
thority  involves  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the  foreign 
government  of  the  specific  projects  to  be  undertaken.  In  approving 
loan  projects  for  agricultural  purposes,  care  is  exercised  to  avoid  en¬ 
couragement  of  projects  which  would  result  in  reduced  outlets  for 
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United  States  agricultural  commodities.  The  following  table  indi¬ 
cates,  by  country  and  amount,  loan  projects  agreed  upon  through 
May  15,  1958: 


[Million  dollars  equivalent] « 


Country 

Total 

Description  of  projects 

Austria . . . 

16.0 

Industrial  projects,  including  electric  power,  iron  and  steel,  metal  pro¬ 
cessing,  textile  industry,  etc.,  14.2;  tourism,  1.0;  regional  development, 

Agricultural  silo  facilities,  4.9;  extension  and  rehabilitation  of  railways, 
13.6;  river  navigation  and  port  improvement,  2.7;  metallurgical  works, 
3.6;  cold  storage  meat  plants,  0.9;  electric  energy  production,  4.5. 

Brazil . 

«  31. 32 

117.9 

Expansion  of  hydroelectric  and  power  production,  railway  construc¬ 
tion,  expansion  of  iron  and  steel  production. 

Chile _ _ 

31.7 

Highway  and  port  improvement,  13.0;  irrigation,  drainage  and  forestry, 
5.3;  food  processing  facilities,  4.9;  housing,  3.0;  agricultural  training 
center  and  experiment  station,  3.0;  coal  industrv,  2.5. 

Colombia . 

22.2 

Revolving  loan  funds  for  various  purposes,  including  development  of 
mining,  lumber,  and  livestock  production,  farm-to-market  roads, 
and  food  storage  facilities. 

Ecuador... . . 

6.3 

Agricultural  credit  system  in  tropical  coastal  area,  3.1 ;  loans  to  agricultural 
producers,  2.0;  industrial  development,  1.0;  highxvay  improvement 
and  maintenance,  0.2. 

Finland . . 

14.0 

Construction:  Hydroelectric  plant,  10.9;  fluting  board  plant,  3.1. 

Greece . 

23.5 

Extension  and  modernization:  Roads  and  bridges,  9.0;  electrical  grid,  3.3. 
Workers’  low-cost  housing,  2.0;  small  community  works,  including 
access  roads,  water  installations  and  range  control,  6.0;  vocational 
education,  0.2;  Economic  Development  Finance  Corporation,  3.0. 

Iceland . . . 

2.2 

Hydroelectric  plant. 

India . . . 

55.0 

Loans  through  Refinance  Corporation  of  India  to  private  industry. 

Israel.. . . . 

57.3 

Irrigation,  well-drilling,  and  agricultural  development,  11.4;  agricultural 
settlements  (construction  of  farm  buildings),  2.8;  land  prepared,  0.4; 
agricultural  research  studies,  0.3;  aforestation,  0.4;  development  of 
roads,  8.2;  electric  power  construction,  6.6;  loans  to  home  buyers,  3.0; 
development  of  telephone  services,  2.1;  industrial  expansion,  20.3;  small 
industries,  1.8. 

Italy . 

81.2 

Industrial  development  in  southern  Italy,  32.6;  revolving  loan  fund — 
tourist  facilities,  8.0;  loan  for  industrial  export  promotion,  11.0;  loan 
fund  for  creation  of  small  landowners,  8.0;  loans  to  small  producers  for 
expansion  of  livestock  production,  marketing  and  processing  facili  ties, 
8.0;  vocational  education,  13.6. 

Japan . . 

59.5 

Electric  power  development,  50.7;  irrigation,  drainage,  and  reclamation, 
8.4;  productivity  center,  0.4. 

49.35 

Electric  power  development,  21.9:  irrigation  and  land  development,  12.7 
land  reclamation  for  industrial  sites,  1.9;  productivity  center,  2.8;  forest 
development,  2.8;  industrial  marketing  and  processing,  4.5:  improve¬ 
ment  of  fishing  port  facilities,  1.9:  silk  center,  0.4;  undetermined,  0.5; 

Paraguay.. . 

2.2 

Highway  and  bridge  construction  and  improvement,  0.7:  airport  develop¬ 
ment,  0.2;  sewerage  system,  0.7;  agricultural  development  (primarily 
coffee),  0.6. 

Peru . 

9.8 

Irrigation  and  land  development,  road  construction:  expansion  of  agricul¬ 
tural  research  station,  and  leather  products  production. 

Portugal . . 

3.4 

Storage  facilities  for  bananas  and  cereals. 

Spain . . 

9.0 

Reforestation  and  watershed  control,  5.1;  small  irrigation  projects  for 
noncitrus  fruit  and  vegetable  production,  2.6;  soil  conservation,  0.3; 
land  consolidation,  1.0. 

Total . 

591.9 

1  Approval  of  projects  allows  expenditures  of  up  to  the  amounts  stated.  The  total  amount  available  for 
these  projects  would  decrease  if  the  amount  available  for  loans  is  less  than  that  anticipated. 

1  Projects  total  $30.1  million  equivalent  reflecting  probable  shortfall  in  loan  funds  available. 

Note.— This  tabulation  includes  only  approved  projects  within  current  loan  agreements.  Projects  which 
may  have  been  tentatively  approved  prior  to  completion  of  loan  agreements  are  not  included. 


Under  section  104  (e)  there  have  been  two  grants  of  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  for  economic  development  purposes.  These  have  been  for  India 
for  the  equivalent  of  $54  million,  and  Greece  for  the  equivalent  of 
$7.5  million. 
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ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT — LOANS  TO  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE 

Foreign  currencies  are  also  being  made  available  under  section  104 
(e)  for  relending  to  private  enterprise,  largely  to  United  States  firms 
and  their  affiliates,  to  assist  in  the  development  and  expansion  of 
private  business  in  foreign  countries.  This  important  use  was  provided 
for  in  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480  authorized  in  August  1957. 

Since  the  enactment  of  this  provision  through  May  31,  1958, 
commodity  sales  agreements  have  been  consummated  with  18  coun¬ 
tries.  The  agreements  with  10  countries  provide  that  the  full  25 
percent  of  the  sales  proceeds  will  be  made  available  for  loans  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington.  In  2  additional  cases,  Greece 
and  Turkey,  15  percent,  and  in  1  case,  Korea,  4  percent  of  the  sales 
proceeds  are  made  available  to  the  bank.  In  the  agreements  with 
the  five  remaining  countries,  Poland,  Spain,  Yugoslavia,  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Burma,  no  provision  was  made  for  loans  under 
section  104  (e). 

As  the  following  table  indicates,  the  currencies  which  are  to  be 
made  available  to  the  bank  under  the  sales  agreements  announced 
to  date  represent  a  little  more  than  10  percent  of  the  total  market 
value  of  the  sales  agreements  announced  since  August  1957. 


Status  of  title  I,  Public  Law  480  sales  agreements  program — July  1,  1957 ,  through 

May  31,  1958 


Country 

Market  value 
of  program 

Provision  for  104  (e)  loans 

Percent 

Amount 

Millions 

Millions 

Burma . . . 

$18.0 

China  (Taiwan) . _ . . 

12. 1 

25 

$3.0 

Colombia . . . . . .  __ . 

8.7 

25 

2.2 

Finland  _ _ _ _.  _ _ 

9.0 

25 

2  3 

France _ _  __ _  . 

25  7 

25 

6  4 

Greece _ _ _ 

19.  8 

15 

2  Q 

Iceland _  _ _ _ 

3.0 

25 

'  7 

Israel..- _ _ _ _  _ 

35.  0 

25 

8  7 

Italy... _ _ _ _ _ 

25.0 

25 

6  2 

Korea . . . . . „ . . 

50.0 

4 

2  0 

Mexico  _ 

28.2 

25 

7  1 

Pakistan _ _ _ _ _ _ 

65.4 

25 

16.4 

Peru  .  . . . .  . . 

7.  8 

25 

1.9 

Poland  . . . . . . . . 

119. 1 

73.2 

Turkey . . .  ..  _ 

46.8 

15 

7.0 

United  Kingdom . . . . . 

13.0 

Yugoslavia  _ 

70.0 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

629.  8 

66.8 

Shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  amendment  providing  for  loans 
under  section  104  (e)  the  bank  established  the  general  policies  which 
it  will  follow  in  making  such  loans.  These  are:  (1)  The  loans  will  be 
made  and  be  repayable  in  local  currencies,  i.  e.,  no  maintenance  of 
value  commitment  will  be  required;  (2)  as  a  corollary  of  this  policy, 
the  interest  rates  will  be  similar  to  those  charged  for  comparable  loans 
in  the  purchasing  country;  (3)  the  maturities  will  correspond  to  those 
used  in  the  bank’s  dollar  loans  to  private  borrowers;  and  (4)  the  loans 
may  be  made  for  any  purpose  consistent  with  the  general  objectives 
of  the  legislation,  which  are  stated  broadly  enough  to  include  the 
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provision  of  working  capital  as  well  as  the  financing  of  fixed  asset 
acquisitions.  These  basic  policies  were  announced  by  the  bank  on 
September  10,  1957,  well  before  the  first  sales  agreement,  including 
section  104  (e)  funds,  with  Mexico,  was  announced  on  October  23, 
1957. 

Shortly  after  the  announcement  of  each  sales  agreement  providing 
for  104  (e)  loans  the  bank  has  announced  it  will  receive  applications 
and  in  so  doing  has  stated  that  it  will  not  authorize  credits  until 
funds  are  made  available  to  the  bank;  that  is,  until  the  commodities 
have  been  delivered  and  paid  for  and  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  has 
been  apportioned  to  the  bank  for  104  (e)  loans. 

Up  to  this  time  no  such  apportionment  has  occurred  and  no  credits 
have  been  announced.  However,  in  one  country,  Mexico,  the  work 
is  sufficiently  far  advanced  so  that  an  apportionment  has  been  re¬ 
quested.  It  is  anticipated  that  some  loans  will  be  announced  soon. 

The  bank  has  handled  a  large  number  of  inquiries  and  applications 
for  loans  in  10  countries.  About  120  active  applications  are  on  file. 
About  80  percent  of  the  active  applications  are  from  United  States 
firms  or  firms  claiming  an  affiliation  with  a  United  States  firm.  The 
remaining  20  percent  are  from  firms  which  do  not  claim  an  affiliation 
with  a  United  States  firm  and  all  but  a  few  of  these  are  applications 
for  loans  in  Israeli  pounds. 

The  response  to  the  bank’s  invitation  to  submit  applications  has 
varied  greatly  from  country  to  country.  There  was  a  heavy  demand 
for  Mexican  pesos  and  by  March  1958  there  were  on  hand  active 
applications  aggregating  more  than  four  times  the  maximum  amount 
which  the  bank  could  receive  under  the  current  sales  agreement. 
Since  the  receipt  of  additional  applications  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose,  the  bank  announced  on  March  17  that  no  more  applications 
for  loans  in  Mexican  pesos  would  be  accepted. 

There  was  also  a  large  response  in  the  case  of  Israeli  pounds.  Since 
applications  which  were  active  on  May  15,  1958,  aggregated  about 
three  times  the  maximum  amount  the  bank  could  receive,  the  bank 
announced  that  it  would  accept  no  applications  for  loans  in  Israeli 
pounds  after  May  31,  1958. 

In  addition  to  Mexico  and  Israel,  it  appears  likely  that  there  will 
also  be  a  substantial  excess  of  applications  for  Colombia,  France,  and 
Peru. 

The  amendment  to  section  104  (e)  prohibits  loans  to  finance  the 
manufacture  of  products  to  be  exported  to  the  United  States  in  com¬ 
petition  with  products  produced  in  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
loans  for  the  manufacture  or  production  of  commodities  to  be  marketed 
in  competition  with  United  States  agricultural  commodities  or  the 
products  thereof.  To  date  the  first  of  these  prohibitions  has  become 
an  issue  in  only  a  few  cases,  but  the  question  of  the  possible  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  second  prohibition  is  raised  fairly  frequently.  In  inter¬ 
preting  these  prohibitions  the  bank  has  asked  for  the  assistance  of 
the  relevant  United  States  Embassy,  as  well  as  the  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce.  The  advice  of  the  Embassy  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  also  solicited  in  those  cases  where  the 
eligibility  of  the  applicant  depends  on  a  showing  that  its  activities 
will  expand  the  markets  for  and  consumption  of  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  products  abroad. 
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MILITARY  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

In  addition  to  assisting  the  economic  development  of  friendly 
countries,  title  I  foreign  currencies  are  made  available  for  common 
defense  purposes  under  section  104  (c).  Military  assistance  is  pro¬ 
vided  through  the  procurement  of  materials,  facilities,  and  services, 
and  through  the  support  of  military  budgets  of  certain  mutual- 
security  countries.  Through  May  31,  1958,  the  equivalent  of  nearly 
$300  million  has  been  reserved  for  these  purposes,  the  great  bulk  of 
which  is  being  used  in  Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Yugoslavia.  Smaller 
amounts  are  being  used  for  projects  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China 
(Taiwan),  Colombia,  Iran,  Peru,  and  the  Philippines,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  are  now  being  made  to  use  some  of  these  funds  in  Spain. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  amount  of  currencies  set  aside  for  this  use  has 
been  allocated  by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration 
and  the  Defense  Department  for  planned  projects,  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  funds  has  been  disbursed.  Important  Inter-American 
Geodetic  Survey  mapping  projects  are  being  carried  on  in  South 
America  while  in  Korea  and  Pakistan  most  of  the  currencies  are  being 
used  for  support  of  the  military  budget. 

Assistance  is  given  other  friendly  countries  through  the  purchase  of 
goods  or  services  under  section  1 04  (d) .  This  program  is  administered 
by  the  International  Cooperation  Administration  and  is  coordinated 
with  mutual-security  plans  and  programs.  This  program  involves 
the  use  of  currencies  in  one  country  to  finance  purchases  for  third 
countries.  The  following  table  indicates  the  countries  in  which  sales 
proceeds  will  be  used  and  the  countries  for  which  purchases  have 
been  programed.  This  information  represents  activities  through 
December  31,  1957. 


[In  million  dollars  1  equivalent] 


Sales  proceeds  from — 

Purchases  programed  for — 

Country 

Amount 

Country 

Amount 

Austria _ _ _ _ _ 

3. 1 

5.0 

France _ _ _ _ 

.8 

Ceylon _ ... 

1.8 

Finland _ _ _ _ _ 

13.0 

India... _ _ 

1.4 

India _ 

5.0 

Indonesia . . . 

1.7 

Italy _ _ _ _ _ 

10.0 

Israel _ _ _ 

5.0 

Japan _ _ _ _ 

10.9 

2.5 

Pakistan _  _ _ _ 

1.4 

Ryukyu  Islands _ _ _ 

3.3 

Spain _ 

3.1 

Taiwan . . . . 

1.2 

Thailand . . 

1.4 

Vietnam . . . . 

1.8 

Total' _ _ _ _ _ 

42.8 

Total _ 

29.6 

Adjustment  (difference  in  exchange 

3.4 

rates). 

Grand  total . . . 

33.0 

1  The  dollar  equivalent  value  assigned  to  sales  proceeds  earmarked  or  allocated  reflects  deposit  rates 
agreed  upon  at  the  time  the  sales  agreements  were  negotiated.  The  dollar  equivalent  value  assigned  to 
currencies  programed  for  purchases  reflects  current  exchange  rates  for  exports. 
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AGRICULTURAL  MARKET  DEVELOPMENT 

Although  relatively  small  in  size,  the  program  to  use  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  for  agricultural  market  development  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  aspects  of  the  program.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
conducts  market  development  work  principally  in  two  ways:  First, 
through  development  projects  usually  performed  in  connection  with 
private  trade  organizations,  and  second,  through  exhibits  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  trade  fairs.  Through  May  31,  1958,  projects 
and  trade  fairs  have  been  developed  or  conducted  for  the  use  of  about 
$10.4  million  in  foreign  currencies,  plus  contributions  by  private  trade 
groups  of  more  than  $3.3  million  in  funds,  personnel,  and  services. 
A  summary  of  this  program  follows : 


Periods 

Number 
of  proj¬ 
ects  * 

USDA 
contri¬ 
bution  > 

Coopera¬ 
tor  con¬ 
tribution 

Total 

17 

94 

52 

41 

Thousands 

$1,426 

5,300 

2,385 

1,279 

Thousands 

$165 

2,271 

365 

433 

Thousands 
$1, 591 
7,571 
2,750 
1,712 

Total _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

204 

10,390 

3,234 

13,624 

1  Subject  to  adjustment  upon  final  accounting. 

*  Cooperator,  trade  fair,  and  Department  of  Agriculture  projects. 

*  Approximate  dollar  equivalent  of  foreign  currencies  when  projects  approvod. 


Market  development  projects  may  be  initiated  by  trade  groups, 
private  research  organizations,  institutions  such  as  land-grant  col¬ 
leges,  international  organizations,  or  by  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Project  proposals  are  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  probable  success 
in  terms  of  the  contribution  to  increased  United  States  exports;  long- 
range  effects  on  total  United  States  agricultural  exports;  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  commodities  involved  to  United  States  agriculture;  the 
extent  to  which  the  proposal  is  in  harmony  with  foreign  trade  policy 
and  international  obligations;  and  where  trade  groups  are  involved, 
the  extent  to  which  such  groups  represent  commodity  interests;  and 
proposed  financing. 

To  date,  more  than  200  market  development  projects  have  been 
undertaken  in  30  countries,  with  44  trade  and  agricultural  groups 
cooperating.  From  modest  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1956,  the  pro¬ 
gram  has  become  an  important  part  of  maintaining  and  expanding 
United  States  agricultural  markets  abroad. 

Many  United  States  farm  commodities  have  been  promoted,  includ¬ 
ing:  cotton;  dairy  products;  fruits;  grain  and  grain  products,  includ¬ 
ing  rice  and  beans;  livestock  and  livestock  products;  poultry  and 
poultry  products;  seed;  soybeans  and  soybean  products;  and  tobacco. 
In  addition  to  trade  fairs,  types  of  market  development  activities 
include:  exhibits;  market  surveys;  promotional  contests;  merchandis¬ 
ing  clinics;  advertising  campaigns;  nutrition  and  sanitation  education; 
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samples  for  display  and  for  testing;  public  appearances  of  commodity 
“maids”  and  “queens”;  visits  by  foreign  importers  to  United  States 
processing  and  marketing  centers;  translation,  and  distribution  of 
promotional  leaflets;  motion  pictures,  film  clips,  and  slides;  studies  of 
consumer  demand;  school  lunch  assistance;  cooking  demonstrations; 
and  training  of  bakers.  A  summary  of  work  undertaken  in  the 
various  commodity  groups  follows: 

Cotton. — Under  agreements  between  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  a  trade  group  representing  most  United  States  cotton  interests, 
promotional  activities  in  nine  countries  are  helping  to  increase  con¬ 
sumer  use  of  cotton. 

Local  organizations  in  these  countries  work  actively  with  the  trade 
group  and  pay  half  of  the  costs.  Emphasis  has  been  placed  on  fashion 
appeal,  durability,  launderability,  freshness,  color  fastness,  and  other 
characteristics  of  cotton  fabrics,  as  well  as  their  versatility  associated 
with  weaves  and  finishes. 

Methods  used  have  included  advertising  campaigns,  publicity, 
merchandising,  training,  Maid  of  Cotton  appearances,  and  fashion 
shows. 

Concurrently,  American  technologists  are  working  with  foreign 
spinners  to  show  them  how  to  adapt  equipment  and  methods  to  take 
advantage  of  the  desirable  spinning  quality  of  United  States  cotton. 

Dairy  products. — Dairy  products  and  diary  cattle  have  been 
featured  in  international  trade  fairs  and  in  market  development 
projects  carried  out  by  three  dairy  trade  groups  cooperating  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

In  Thailand,  nutritional  education  and  the  distribution  of  samples  of 
recombined  milk  products  among  schoolchildren  and  Government 
workers  have  helped  to  develop  a  market  for  United  States  dry  milk 
powder  and  anhydrous  butter  fat. 

Sanitation  education  and  nutrition  training  in  Colombia  are  en¬ 
couraging  consumer  acceptance  of  dairy  products. 

United  States  herd  associations  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  acquainting  Latin  American  buyers  with  the  merits  of  United 
States  breeding  cattle. 

Poultry. — Market  surveys  in  Europe  and  South  America  by  United 
States  trade  associations  point  to  opportunities  for  increasing  foreign 
consumption  of  United  States  table  eggs,  hatching  eggs,  chicks,  and 
frozen  eviscerated  poultry. 

In  West  Germany,  promotional  effort  is  acquainting  importers, 
shopkeepers,  and  housewives  with  the  advantages  of  United  States 
ready-to-cook  poultry. 

Through  sampling,  visitors  to  international  trade  fairs  have  become 
acquainted  with  fresh  roasted  United  States  chicken  and  turkey. 
United  States  hatching  eggs  have  been  featured  in  displays. 

Oil  and  oilseeds. — -Market  development  surveys  and  promotion  of 
soybeans  and  products  have  been  undertaken  by  two  United  States 
trade  associations.  In  Japan,  increased  consumption  of  both  soy¬ 
bean  food  products  and  oil  is  the  goal  of  advertising,  trade  fair  ex- 
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liibits,  and  research.  Much  has  been  done  to  improve  the  quality 
and  acceptability  of  United  States  soybeans  arriving  in  Japan. 

Projects  in  Italy  and  Spain  promote  United  States  soybean  oil  and 
meal. 

Soybeans  have  rapidly  become  an  important  United  States  crop 
and  export  commodity.  They  provide  an  unusually  valuable  source 
of  protein  for  man  and  animal.  Foreign  market  development  is 
contributing  to  United  States  ability  to  market  its  expanding  soybean 
production  in  oil-and-protein-deficient  countries  abroad. 

Fruits. — Market  surveys  and  promotional  advertising  have  been 
undertaken  in  Europe,  especially  in  West  Germany,  by  four  United 
States  fruit  trade  groups  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Newspaper  advertising  tied  in  with  consumer  buying 
research  has  promoted  California  prunes  to  West  Germany.  Raisins 
are  being  advertised  similarly.  A  survey  in  Europe  shows  con¬ 
siderable  opportunity  for  sales  of  cling  peaches. 

As  economic  conditions  improve,  opportunities  arise  to  sell  Ameri¬ 
can  fruit  abroad.  To  help  United  States  exporters  use  such  oppor¬ 
tunities,  the  Department  and  the  fruit  trade  are  distributing  an  attrac¬ 
tive  48-page  booklet  printed  in  full  color  in  fruit  importing  countries. 
This  brochure  describes  and  illustrates  available  fresh,  dried,  and 
canned  fruits,  as  well  as  tree  nuts. 

Grains  and  jeed. — The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  10  United 
States  trade  associations  are  developing  export  markets  for  wheat, 
wheat  flour,  rice,  and  edible  dry  beans. 

In  Japan,  nationwide  campaigns  are  teaching  housewives,  school- 
children,  nutritionists  and  bakers  about  wheat  products.  Per  capita 
wheat  consumption  in  Japan  is  rising.  Such  activities  are  being  ex¬ 
tended  to  Southweast  Asia  and  India.  Visits  to  United  States  mid¬ 
continent  wheat  areas  by  Italian  and  Greek  millers  and  buying  officials 
are  bringing  a  better  understanding  of  the  uses  of  Hard  Red  Winter 
wheat. 

In  Colombia,  local  bakery  and  paste  industries  groups  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  United  States  flour  trade  groups  in  promoting  greater  use  of 
wheat  flour. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States  rice  and  dry  edible  beans 
trades  are  establishing  trade  contacts  and  surveying  markets  in  Latin 
America. 

Livestock  and  meat. — Markets  for  United  States  breeding  cattle  and 
meat  industry  byproducts  are  being  developed  in  foreign  lands  by 
United  States  trade  groups  cooperating  with  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Visits  to  Japan  by  United  States  tallow  representatives  removed 
difficult  trading  problems  and  increased  exports.  A  followup  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  is  helping  to  sell  more  soap  products  made  from 
American  tallow. 

Several  substantial  sales  of  United  States  breeding  cattle  to  Latin 
America  buyers  have  resulted  from  introduction  of  United  States 
animals  to  the  region. 
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Declining  domestic  demand  for  meat  byproducts  means  that 
foreign  markets  are  becoming  increasingly  important. 

Tobacco. — Three  United  States  tobacco  trade  groups  are  cooperating 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  promote  sales  of  tobacco  to  Asia 
and  Europe.  Key  officials  of  the  tobacco  trade  from  Finland,  Austria, 
France,  Thailand,  Japan,  and  Korea  have  been  brought  to  the  United 
States  to  study  United  States  processing  and  marketing  methods. 
Market  analysis  studies  have  been  undertaken  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Pakistan.  Promotional  advertising  in  Japan  has  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  products  containing  United  States  leaf. 

The  several  types  of  market  development  projects  undertaken  for 
tobacco  are  helping  to  acquaint  foreign  buyers  with  the  merits  of 
American  leaf. 

TRADE  FAIRS 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  exhibited  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  at  24  international  exhibitions  in  14  countries  to  promote 
good  will  and  to  promote  foreign  markets  for  United  States  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  These  trade  fair  exhibits  have  been  viewed  by  20  million  people. 

An  excellent  example  of  trade  fair  activity  was  the  exhibit  held  in 
Osaka,  Japan,  in  April  1958.  A  wide  range  of  commodities  and 
products  was  exhibited  here,  a  country  which  is  a  large  market  for 
United  States  farm  products  such  as  cigarettes,  soap,  soybean  and 
wheat  food  products,  and  cotton  clothes  and  fabrics.  Exhibition  of 
these  products  promotes  the  use  of  tobacco,  tallow,  soybeans,  and 
wheat,  and  cotton.  For  example,  cotton  style  shows  were  held  four 
times  daily  using  Japanese  models  exhibiting  clothes  made  from  United 
States  cotton.  A  seven-man  United  States  agricultural  market 
development  team  represented  United  States  commodity  interests 
and  coordinated  promotion  efforts  at  the  fair.  The  team  was  made  up 
of  a  United  States  trade  representative  from  each  of  the  five  com¬ 
modity  exhibits  and  two  Department  of  Agriculture  representatives. 

GREATER  EMPHASIS  NEEDED 

While  the  committee  is  gratified  at  the  excellent  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  increasing  trade  promotion  activities  designed  to 
establish  and  expand  permanent  commercial  markets  in  foreign 
countries  for  United  States  agricultural  products  it  takes  this  occasion 
to  reiterate  its  statements  on  this  matter  contained  in  the  committee 
report  on  the  1957  extension  of  Public  Law  480  (FI.  Rept.  432)  The 
committee  hopes  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  other  agencies  of  our  Government  responsible  in  any 
way  for  the  administration  of  Public  Law  480  will  continue  to  bear 
in  mind  that  a  major  objective  and  purpose  of  that  law  as  stated  in 
the  policy  section  thereof  is  “to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the  expansion 
of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  produced  in  the  United 
States.” 
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In  the  furtherance  of  this  objective  not  only  should  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  accruing  under  Public  Law  480  be  used  to  the  utmost  extent 
consistent  with  sound  business  judgment  in  promoting  the  use  of 
American  agricultural  commodities  abroad  but,  at  least  equally  im¬ 
portant,  efforts  should  be  make  in  making  title  I  agreements  to  en¬ 
courage  the  purchase  of  commodities  by  foreign  countries  (whether 
or  not  such  surplus  commodities  are  actually  in  CCC  inventory) 
which  will  in  themselves  tend  to  develop  a  future  commercial  market 
for  such  commodities. 

PAYMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES  EXPENSES  ABROAD 

More  than  25  percent  of  the  foreign  currencies,  or  nearly  the 
equivalent  of  $775  million,  is  set  aside  for  the  payment  of  United 
States  expenses  overseas.  Most  of  these  funds  are  transferred  to 
the  United  States  Treasury  for  sale  to  any  agency  for  any  purpose 
for  which  an  appropriation  had  been  provided.  The  dollars  which 
are  used  to  buy  these  currencies  return  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  Typical  of  these  expenses  are  United  States  Embassy 
and  United  States  Information  Service  expenses  overseas;  considerable 
use  has  also  been  made  for  base  construction  in  Spain  and  military 
construction  and  maintenance  operations  in  Turkey.  Large  use  is 
being  made  under  this  authority  for  the  construction,  rent,  or  other 
acquisition  of  United  States  military  family  housing  and  related 
community  facilities  abroad.  Through  May  31,  1958,  the  following 
amounts  of  local  currency  have  been  set  aside  for  jnilitary  family 
housing: 


Country 

Planned 

under 

agreements 

Million 

dollars 

8.9 

6.0 

7.0 

13.0 

24.8 

1.6 

Finland.. . . 

Philippines _ _ _  . 

Country 

Planned 

under 

agreements 

Million 

dollars 

1.5 

16.0 

42.9 

Spain . . . . . . 

United  Kingdom . . . 

Total . . . 

121.6 

In  the  case  of  Austria  and  Finland,  housing  materials  will  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  use  in  other  countries.  Construction  has  already  been 
completed  for  about  1 ,500  units  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  about  800 
units  in  Japan,  and  currencies  have  been  allocated  for  the  construction 
of  an  additional  3,900  units  in  several  countries. 

CCC  is  reimbursed  for  currencies  used  for  military  family  housing 
from  appropriations  available  for  the  payment  of  quarters  allowances, 
such  reimbursement  to  be  made  over  a  period  of  time  to  the  extent  the 
housing  is  occupied. 
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INFORMATION  AND  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 

Important  programs  conducted  by  the  Department  of  State  and  the 
United  States  Information  Agency  are  being  expanded  through  the 
use  of  foreign  currencies.  Section  104  (h)  is  a  means  by  which  the 
educational  exchange  program  authorized  by  the  Congress  is  being 
enlarged  to  help  promote  mutual  understanding  between  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  those  of  other  countries.  The  program 
involves  the  exchange  of  students,  teachers,  lecturers,  and  professors 
in  support  of  the  programs  authorized  under  the  Fulbright  Act. 
The  following  table  shows  the  countries  in  which  educational  exchange 
programs  are  authorized  and  actual  agreements  concluded  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program  through  May  31,  1958: 


International  educational  authorizations  since  beginning  of  program 
[In  thousand-dollar  equivalent] 


Country 

Executive 

author- 

lied 

Agree¬ 

ments 

concluded 

Country 

Executive 

author- 

lied 

Agree¬ 

ments 

concluded 

600 

600 

Japan . . 

2,066 

2,066 

250 

Korea _ _ _ _ _ 

900 

200 

1,250 

980 

980 

Pakistan . 

1,  050 

1,050 

Chile 

1,  250 

500 

Paraguay _ 

150 

150 

'  750 

750 

Peru _ _ - 

500 

500 

500 

500 

Philippines _  ..  _ 

750 

300 

300 

Portgual . . 

300 

750 

Spain _ _ _ 

600 

1,000 

250 

Sweden  1 . 

300 

1^000 

Thailand . . . -  - 

600 

400 

'  150 

Turkey . . 

750 

750 

1,800 

Uruguay  1 _ _ 

300 

600 

750 

750 

Total . _ . 

20,396 

9,546 

>  Funds  for  reinstating  the  Public  Law  584  program  with  Sweden  will  come  from  the  conversion  of  lira 
funds  generated  by  Public  Law  480  sales  in  Italy;  the  funds  for  initiating  a  Public  Law  584  program  with 
Uruguay  will  be  by  the  conversion  of  funds  generated  under  Public  Law  480  sales  in  Peru. 


Under  section  104  (i)  of  the  act  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  administers  the  program  for  the  translation,  publication,  and 
distribution  of  free  world  United  States-oriented  textbooks  in  local 
languages  for  sale  at  prices  which  students  and  ministeries  of  educa¬ 
tion  can  afford  to  pay.  Examples  of  programs  being  carried  on  are 
those  in  Austria,  Colombia,  Finland,  and  Turkey.  In  Austria, 
Colombia,  and  Turkey  the  United  States  textbooks  are  being  trans¬ 
lated  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects  including  economics,  political 
science,  geography,  commerce,  natural  science,  and  social  studies. 
The  foreign  currencies  in  Finland  are  being  used  to  purchase  paper 
for  use  in  other  countries. 

Under  section  104  (j)  programs  are  carried  out  by  the  Department 
of  State  and  the  United  States  Information  Agency  for  the  expansion 
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and  improvement  of  American-sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and  bi¬ 
national  centers.  Foreign  currencies  to  support  American-sponsored 
schools  have  been  allocated  in  Brazil,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Greece, 
Italy,  Peru,  and  Turkey.  The  program  to  assist  libraries  and  bi¬ 
national  centers  is  primarily  designed  to  acquire  or  construct  build¬ 
ings  and  facilities  for  these  purposes.  These  programs  include  plans 
for  buildings  in  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Colombia,  Peru  and  Turkey. 

COUNTRY  BREAKDOWN  OF  CURRENCIES 

The  following  table  indicates  plans  for  use  of  all  foreign  currencies 
being  generated  for  sales  agreements  concluded  through  May  31,  1958. 
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The  following  table  shows  in  detail  actual  exports  under  title  I  by  commodities  for  6-month  periods  through 
December  31,  1957. 

Title  I,  Public  Law  480,  shipments  by  6~month  periods,  January  1955  through  December  1967,  quantity  and  estimated  market  value  1 

[In  thousand!] 
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Title  II — Emergency  Assistance  Programs 

Title  II  of  Public  Law  480  authorizes  the  use  of  up  to  $800  million 
in  commodities  held  in  stock  by  CCC  to  help  friendly  foreign  people  to 
meet  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements. 
Payment  of  ocean-freight  costs  on  these  commodities  may  be  financed 
from  this  authorization,  as  well  as  on  donations  of  surplus  foods  for 
use  abroad  under  title  III  of  the  act.  ICA  is  responsible  for  administer¬ 
ing  this  program. 

Donations  under  title  II  may  be  made  to  peoples  of  friendly  nations 
as  well  as  to  friendly  people  of  countries  without  regard  to  the  friendli¬ 
ness  of  their  governments.  It  is  a  means  by  which  the  President  can 
make  commodities  available  quickly  in  any  part  of  the  world  when 
flood,  drought,  or  other  natural  disaster  might  strike. 

Title  II  programs  have  been  used  for  a  wide  variety  of  humanitarian 
purposes.  For  example,  100,000  tons  of  corn  was  authorized  for 
shipment  to  Austria.  The  feed  grains  were  sold  to  generate  local 
currency  proceeds  which  in  turn  were  used  to  help  the  Austrian 
Government  meet  emergency  costs  for  Hungarian  refugee  relief 
purposes.  About  15,000  tons  of  rice  has  been  authorized  recently 
to  be  shipped  to  Ceylon  to  relieve  emergency  conditions  caused  by 
floods.  Floods  in  West  Pakistan  which  destroyed  food  grain  stocks 
and  standing  crops  resulted  in  the  shipment  of  50,000  tons  of  wheat 
to  that  area. 

Previously  authorized  programs  include  the  shipment  of  50,000  tons 
to  Morocco  because  of  drought  conditions,  and  shipment  of  about 
20,000  tons  of  wheat,  70,000  tons  of  corn  and  other  feed  grains  to 
southern  Peru,  also  because  of  drought.  Although  most  donations 
under  title  II  are  conducted  on  a  government-to-government  basis, 
on  occasion  commodities  are  supplied  through  United  States  voluntary 
relief  agencies.  For  example,  $6  million  worth  of  cotton  was  au¬ 
thorized  for  shipment  to  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Korea  to  manu¬ 
facture  bedding  and  other  cotton  goods  for  use  in  charitable  institu¬ 
tions  and  free  distribution  to  the  needy.  Extensive  child  feeding 
programs  are  authorized  under  title  II.  Dry  milk,  cheese,  and  flour 
have  been  supplied  to  Tunisia  for  this  purpose  and  commodities  are 
also  being  furnished  to  Japan  and  Italy  to  expand  school-lunch 
programs  in  these  countries. 

Through  April  30,  1958,  programs  aggregating  more  than  $435 
million  have  been  authorized.  These  programs  total  about  $372 
million  worth  of  commodities  with  the  remainder  authorized  to  pay 
ocean  transportation  costs  for  title  II  shipments  and  title  III  foreign 
donations.  The  following  table  shows  the  status  of  programs  au¬ 
thorized  since  the  beginning  of  the  program  through  April  30,  1958. 
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Transfer  authorizations,  Public  Law  480,  title  II,  programs ,  fiscal  year  1958  and 
cumulative  programs  as  of  Apr.  30,  1958 


[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Total 

Bread 

grains 

Coarse 

grains 

Fats 

and 

oils 

Dry 

beans 

Milk  and 
milk 
products 

Rice 

Raw 

cotton 

Fiscal  year  1955 . 

Fiscal  year  1956 . 

Fiscal  year  1957 . . . 

Fiscal  year  1958  program: 

Europe,  total . 

107, 826 
101, 033 
109,565 

23,281 

63,201 
35. 790 
61, 301 

6,900 

10, 755 
5,877 
7,867 

16,381 

15,400 
14, 331 
2,249 

2,327 

998 

670 

4,888 
21, 681 
26,546 

6.591 

20,595 

4,862 

5,664 

1,761 

6,070 

Austria . 

15.  481 
7,800 

15, 481 
i  900 

Italy . . . . 

6,900 

4, 340 

3,900 

440 

Tunisia . 

4,340 

3,900 

440 

Near  East  and  South  Asia, 
total . 

24. 810 

20, 310 

4,500 

Afghanistan _ 

5,700 

9,050 

7,000 

3,060 

5,700 
4,550 
7,000 
3, 060 

4, 500 

Pakistan . 

Far  East  and  Pacific,  total. 

1,700 

1, 700 

1,700 

1,700 

Total  fiscal  year  1958 
commodity  pro¬ 
gram.. . 

54,131 

31,110 

16, 381 

440 

6,200 

Grand  total.. . 

Commodities . 

Ocean  freight: 

Title  II  shipments... . 

436, 397 

191, 402 

40,880 

31,  980 

3,995 

53, 555 

37, 248 

1$, 495 

372, 555 

15, 314 
48,528 

191, 402 

40,880 

31,980 

3,995 

53, 555 

37, 248 

13, 495 

Title  III  foreign  donations. 

i  Commeal. 


Title  III — Domestic  and  Foreign  Donations — Barter 

donations 

Title  III  of  Public  Law  480  expands  the  authority  to  donate  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  for  distribution  in  the  United  States  and  for  ship¬ 
ment  abroad  through  nonprofit  voluntar}-  agencies  and  intergovern¬ 
mental  organizations. 

First  priority  for  the  distribution  of  surpluses  is  for  programs  within 
the  United  States.  The  domestic  program  is  administered  by  agen¬ 
cies  of  the  State  governments  operating  under  agreements  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  State  agencies  order  commodities 
from  Department  inventories  and  arrange  for  local  receipt,  storage, 
and  for  ultimate  distribution  to  eligible  recipients.  These  donations 
are  supplemental  to  those  made  under  section  32  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1935.  Recipients  of  these  commodities  include  children  in 
public  and  private  schools,  persons  in  charitable  institutions,  and  needy 
persons  in  family  units.  The  program  provides  wholesome,  high 
quality  foods  which  result  in  better  lunches  for  schoolchildren  and 
improved  levels  of  diets  for  needy  persons. 
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Most  voluntary  relief  agencies  and  intergovernmental  organizations 
had  been  moving  food  abroad  on  regular  relief  programs  prior  to  1954. 
Under  title  III,  these  organizations  are  now  able  to  distribute  con¬ 
siderably  larger  amounts  of  food  because  the  United  States  donates 
the  commodities,  pays  processing  and  packaging  costs,  and,  in  some 
cases,  pays  the  ocean  transportation  costs.  This  program  is  popular 
because  the  foods  are  given  directly  to  persons  unable  to  buy  sufficient 
food.  The  commodities  are  marked  as  gifts  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  tables  indicate  the  quantities  of  foods  donated  for 
domestic  uses  during  the  fiscal  year  1957  and  during  the  first  9  months 
of  this  year  including  donation  under  section  32. 

Also  shown  is  the  value  of  commodities  made  available  for  donation 
abroad,  by  country,  during  the  first  3  years  that  Public  Law  480  was 
in  effect. 

Quantities  of  surplus  foods  donated  for  domestic  use,  fiscal  year  1957,  and  estimated, 

July  to  March,  fiscal  year  1958 

[In  million  pounds] 


Domestic 


Commodity 

* 

Schools 

Institutions 

Needy  persons 

Total 

Fiscal 

year 

1957 

July  to 
March, 
fiscal  year 
1958 

Fiscal 

year 

1957 

July  to 
March, 
fiscal  year 
1958 

Fiscal 

year 

1957 

July  to 
March, 
fiscal  year 
1958 

Fiscal 

year 

1957 

July  to 
March, 
fiscal  year 
1958 

28.3 

14.8 

9.2 

0.2 

42.9 

0.9 

80.4 

15.9 

46.3 

58.6 

9.4 

18.8 

12.5 

2.0 

68.2 

79.4 

31.7 

26.2 

15.6 

9.5 

71.6 

41.5 

118.9 

77.2 

17.7 

14.6 

9.5 

5.8 

89.9 

61.3 

117.1 

81.7 

.  5 

.4 

.9 

30.0 

7.2 

37.2 

4.  7 

4.7 

46.1 

52.8 

56.8 

61.9 

140.8 

102.6 

243.7 

207.3 

6.5 

6.5 

71.3 
16.  5 

71.3 

6.0 

1.6 

24.1 

23.6 

17.7 

15.5 

9.3 

82.7 

56.3 

121.8 

83.3 

4.9 

4.9 

Pork,  corned  and  frozen. 

52.1 

21.9 

1.2 

52.3 

17.3 

10.8 

6.2 

47.6 

37.5 

80.3 

61.0 

22.6 

1.9 

2.6 

25.2 

6.4 

(2) 

8.3 

7.1 

6.1 

12.2 

417.6 

218.1 

154.5 

101.7 

489.8 

302.1 

1, 061.9 

621.9 

1  Special  distribution  for  hurricane  disaster  relief  in  Puerto  Rico. 

2  Less  than  50,000  pounds. 

3  Includes  commodities  distributed  domestically  in  limited  amounts  during  fiscal  year  1957:  Cabbage, 
fresh  plums,  sweetpotatoos,  and  cottonseed  oil. 
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Title  III,  Public  Law  480 — Sec.  416,  foreign  donations,  fiscal  years  1955-67 

[Thousand  pounds — thousand  dollars] 


Country 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Pounds 

Cost 

Pounds 

Cost 

Pounds 

Cost 

Aden . . 

36 

250 

$7 

51 

Afghanistan . .  . . 

229 

$42 

Africa,  French  Equatorial . . 

Africa,  West  French . . 

110 

124 

415 

23,521 

255 

20 
31 
76 
10, 667 
107 

1,070 

7,737 

219 

850 

Algeria. . . . .  . 

Antigua _ _ 

500 

7,564 

$92 

3,360 

Austria.  .  ...  . . . . 

11, 856 
247 

3,203 

78 

Bahama  Islands . 

Belgian  Congo . . . .  ... 

Belgium . .  . . 

85 

3,994 

12,282 

498 

35 

1,412 

2,542 

91 

195 
9,  062 
25, 912 
1,639 

89 
2,723 
5, 369 
302 

250 
6,  453 
11,117 
1,816 
126 

59 
1, 175 
1,942 
356 
26 

Bolivia . . 

Brazil . .  . 

Burma .  . . 

Cambodia _  _ 

Canary  Islands _  _  ..  _. 

480 

477 

1,122 

18 

88 

238 

Ceylon . 

449 

1,065 

82 

195 

40,267 

8,481 

5,306 

1,082 

Chile . __ . 

China . . ... _ 

Colombia . 

4,381 

946 

13, 982 
132 

3, 164 
52 

16,860 

1,086 

2,872 

359 

Costa  Rica... . .  __ 

Czechoslovakia _  .  _  _ 

Dominica _ _ _ 

866 
688 
35,960 
149 
144 
2,200 
48, 636 
12, 182 
263 

159 
176 
17,514 
56 
26 
1,423 
9, 612 
6,413 
48 

Ecuador. .  . 

874 
57,  758 
90 

160 

23,544 

49 

1,437 

2,694 

54 

36 

242 

274 

18 

7 

Egypt... . . 

England . . . 

Ethiopia _ _ . 

Finland . . 

1,000 

9,720 

6,124 

737 

2,603 

2,840 

Formosa . . . 

91,064 
2,773 
361 
882 
72,373 
350 
215 
98, 682 
338 
135 

1, 594 
72 
241 
2,008 

10, 529 
568 
72 
181 
15, 407 
62 
79 
14,  902 
69 
39 
327 
15 
49 
240 

France  . . . . . 

Oambla _ _ _ ...  . . 

Gaza _  _ _ _  .  .  .. 

Germany . . . . 

44, 611 
499 
54 
29,526 

18, 530 
314 
10 

12, 787 

85, 915 
400 
875 
62,063 
338 

33, 108 
207 
371 
22, 084 
62 

Goa  .  .'. . . 

Gold  Coast.. . .  . 

Greece _  _  .... 

Grenada . . 

Guadaloupe _  _ _ _  _ 

Quatemala _ _ 

1,385 

254 

Guiana,  British . . . 

667 

241 

1,792 

4 
470 
650 
21,060 
76, 898 
3, 924 
2,643 
3,575 

171 

44 

595 

(■) 

86 
120 
3,460 
29, 318 
691 
927 
658 

Guiana,  French _ _ 

Haiti... . .  . 

2,460 

463 

Holland . . 

Honduras..  .  ... 

1, 482 

543 

3, 340 
325 
52, 868 
86, 902 
6,334 

5,  584 
1,925 

738 

67 

6,625 

17,841 

1,260 

983 

395 

Honduras,  British . 

Hong  Kong . . 

2,689 

60,041 

999 

2,739 

631 
27, 890 
202 
949 

India _ 7 _ _ _ _  . 

Indonesia . . 

Iran . . . . 

Iraq _ _ _ _ _  _ 

Ireland,  North _ 

Israel . . . . . 

902 

85,843 

378 

35,649 

4,  237 
290,668 
4,420 
24, 797 

1,646 
44,442 
1,215 
4,  460 

13,308 
307, 161 

3, 625 
31,386 

2,291 
27, 098 
835 
4,809 

Italy. . . . . . . 

Jamaica . . 

Japan _ _ 

6,281 
60 
3, 646 

1,623 

11 

1,573 

Java . . . . . . . 

Jordan . . . . 

1,792 

510 

91,209 

598 

130 

16,790 

5,567 
520 
226, 331 
208 
1,150 
36 
3, 359 
1,257 
1,796 
3,086 
200 
3,163 
142 
12, 475 

929 

107 

27,249 

29 

236 

7 

1,116 

136 

359 

563 

41 

426 

29 

2,342 

Kenya . . . . . . . . 

Korea . . . . . . . 

50,041 

10, 597 

Laos . 

Lebanon . . . . . 

537 

99 

537 

139 

18 

99 

Liberia _ _ _ _ 

100 

1,384 

18 

255 

Libya _ 

Macao _ _ _ _ _ _ 

Malay  States . . . . . 

971 

396 

337 

160 

1,850 

3,015 

200 

1,474 

473 

1,609 

37 

357 

Malta  . . . . 

Martinique . . . 

Mexico _ _ _ _ 

Montserrat .  . . 

108 

511 

20 

149 

Morocco,  French  _ _ _ _ 

1,092 

132 

437 

140 

327 

24 

80 

26 

New  Guinea,  Netherland . . . 

Nigeria  _ _ 

50 

40 

9 

7 

85 

120 

17 

25 

North  Borneo _ _ 

Nyasaland . . . . . 

36 
3, 433 

7 

406 

36 

7 

Okinawa. . . . . . 

360 

66 

See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 
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Title  III,  Public  Law  480— Sec.  416,  foreign  donations,  fiscal  years  1955-57—  Con. 


Country 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Pounds 

Cost 

Pounds 

Cost 

Pounds 

Cost 

13, 317 

4,796 

29,  874 

11, 448 

60, 531 

9, 679 

1,252 

386 

3,732 

1,218 

5, 350 

1, 615 

1,095 

4,  719 

201 

593 

109 

1, 121 

230 

927 

5,690 

978 

6,075 

1, 122 

3,437 

659 

6,030 

1,083 

14,  282 

2,675 

17,543 

4,825 

24,  309 

4, 415 

1,250 

252 

1,880 

416 

4,960 

739 

514 

95 

514 

105 

110 

23 

250 

46 

386 

71 

386 

'79 

1,119 

200 

2,475 

601 

305 

56 

1,225 

225 

900 

185 

36 

7 

36 

7 

80 

15 

276 

51 

56, 938 

19, 181 

129, 089 

33, 814 

74, 452 

17,845 

36 

7 

681 

125 

681 

140 

655 

120 

1,020 

209 

200 

37 

371 

67 

1,806 

677 

2, 255 

848 

7,900 

1,440 

680 

125 

301 

62 

379 

125 

394 

104 

2, 561 

378 

664 

218 

1, 250 

297 

3, 509 

712 

91 

17 

85 

17 

5, 435 
37, 807 

1,497 

96, 124 

14,  323 

178, 517 

22, 780 

16, 063 

29, 141 

8,724 

182, 191 

31, 369 

Total _ _ _ 

531, 985 

197, 195 

1, 200, 678 

302, 488 

1,  727, 877 

253, 719 

57 

84 

85 

1  Less  than  $500. 


ALLOCATION  OF  PROGRAM  COSTS 

This  committee  concurs  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  respect  to  the  allocation 
of  program  costs  as  expressed  in  Senate  Report  No.  1357,  85th  Con¬ 
gress.  In  accounts  and  statements  dealing  with  price  support  program 
costs,  those  costs  and  charges  connected  with  the  donation  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  relief  purposes,  donations,  or  cash  transfers 
to  the  armed  services  or  to  schools,  and  all  similar  uses  of  agricultural 
commodities  in  the  furtherance  of  programs  other  than  farm  price 
support,  should  be  allocated  to  the  objective  or  program  for  which 
they  are  used. 

BARTER 

Authority  and  policy 

The  basic  authority  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on 
a  barter  program  is  contained  in  section  104  (h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (act  of  August  29,  1948)  and  at  least 
four  other  acts  of  Congress.  Section  303  of  Public  Law  480  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  act,  therefore,  not  so  much  as  additional  authority  as 
it  was  a  declaration  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Congress  that  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  should  be  carried  on.  The  reason  why  some  such  declaration  of 
policy  was  necessary  was  because  at  that  time  there  was  no  provision 
of  law  permitting  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  turn  over  to 
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other  Government  agencies  all  the  materials  it  received  in  barter  and 
receive  reimbursement  therefor.  Those  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  CCC  affairs  understandably  argued  that  they  should  not  tie  up 
substantial  amounts  of  CCC  borrowing  power  in  strategic  and  other 
materials  which,  valuable  as  they  might  be  to  the  Nation,  could 
neither  be  sold  by  CCC  nor  used  to  carry  out  its  price-support  func¬ 
tions.  Since  that  time,  provisions  have  been  made  for  CCC  to  re¬ 
ceive  reimbursement  in  cash  or  appropriations  for  all  of  the  materials 
taken  by  the  Corporation  in  barter  operations. 

The  primary  purpose  of  section  303,  therefore,  was  to  relieve  CCC 
officials  of  the  necessity  for  making  policy  determinations  with  respect 
to  the  advisability  of  the  barter  program  and  to  declare  as  a  policy  of 
Congress  that  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  which 
are  costly  to  store  and  deteriorate  in  storage  for  strategic  and  other 
materials  less  subject  to  deterioration  and  less  costly  to  store  was  in 
the  public  interest,  was  a  sound  protection  of  the  funds  and  assets  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  was  to  be  undertaken  as  a 
matter  of  policy  whenever  practicable.  The  effect  of  this  new  policy 
was  to  increase  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  by 
barter  from  a  rate  of  a  little  more  than  $20  million  per  year  to  a  rate 
of  almost  $300  million  per  year.  Surpluses  disposed  of  during  this 
augmented  barter  program  included  more  than  203  million  bushels  of 
wheat,  114  million  bushels  of  corn,  63  million  bushels  of  barley,  38 
million  bushels  of  rye,  39  million  hundredweight  of  grain  sorghums, 
and  1.4  million  bales  of  cotton.  Details  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

Agricultural  commodities  exported  under  barter  contracts  in  specified  periods  1 


[In  thousands  of  units] 


Commodities 

Unit 

1949-50 

through 

1953-54 

1954-55 

through 

1956-57 

July-December  1957 2 

Under 
all  con¬ 
tracts 

1954-55 

through 

1956-57 

con¬ 

tracts 

1957-58 

con¬ 

tracts 

Wheat . - . . 

Bushel _ 

33, 445 
9,338 

200, 178 
105, 428 
62, 057 
36,681 
11,  448 
39, 261 
34, 731 

3,052 
9,033 
1, 493 
1,353 
130 
22 

3,052 
9,033 
1,493 
1, 353 
130 
22 

_ do..  _ 

Barley _ _ _ _ _  __ 

_ do _ 

Oats _ _ _ _ 

_ do _ _ 

Rye.. _ _ _  _ 

.  .do.. _ _ 

Hundredweight- 
Pound _ 

990 

4,630 

Cottonseed  oil. . . . 

Wool  .  . . . . 

_ do _ 

3,063 

420 

7 

3, 063 
420 

7 

56 

20 

1,022 

99 

Others  4 . . . . . . .  __ 

Metric  ton  _  .  _ 

_ do _ 

1,227 

Million 

dollars 

107.6 

12,  427 

Million 

dollars 

823.7 

486 

Million 

dollars 

76.0 

486 

Million 

dollars 

75.0 

Million 

dollars 

1  Year  beginning  July  1. 

2  Includes  partial  estimate  for  December. 

*  Represents  sales  with  exportation  to  be  made  by  July  31,  1958,  under  cotton  export  sales  program  an¬ 
nouncement  CN-EX-4  dated  Feb.  19,  1957,  as  amended. 

*  Includes  flaxseed,  dried  skim  milk,  linseed  oil,  cottonseed  meal,  soybeans,  tobacco,  peanuts,  beans,  and 
rice. 


Forty-five  countries  have  received  agricultural  commodities  ex¬ 
ported  under  barter  arrangements  under  the  barter  program  July  1, 
1954,  through  December  31,  1957,  as  shown  in  table  XV. 
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Termination  of  program 

In  May  1957,  the  Department  brought  this  apparently  successful 
program  to  an  abrupt  halt.  It  issued  a  new  set  of  regulations  which 
were  admittedly  designed,  according  to  Department  testimony 
before  this  committee,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  barter  program.  That  it 
was  successful  in  this  objective  is  apparent  from  the  Seventh  Semi¬ 
annual  Report  of  the  President  on  Public  Law  480,  which  states  that 
only  $3  million  in  barter  contracts  were  negotiated  in  the  6  months 
starting  July  1,  1957,  compared  with  more  than  $125  million  in  the 
previous  6  months’  period  and  an  average  of  $145  million  each  6 
months  during  the  expanded  barter  program. 

In  later  testimony  before  the  committee,  Department  spokesmen 
questioned  not  only  the  wisdom  of  the  barter  program  but  of  the 
strategic  materials  stockpiling  program.  The  Department’s  action 
in  this  matter  amounted  to  a  direct  veto  by  one  executive  agency  of 
a  policy  of  Congress  which  had  been  specifically  stated  in  the  original 
enactment  of  Public  Law  480  and  reaffirmed  in  subsequent  exten¬ 
sions  and  amendments  of  the  act.  The  reason  given  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  terminating  this  program  was  that  it  believed 
barter  transactions  were  interfering  with  cash  sales.  In  spite  of 
repeated  questioning  by  committee  members,  however,  Department 
witnesses  have  been  unable  to  give  one  single  convincing  instance 
where  a  barter  sale  has  interfered  with  or  prevented  a  sale  for  dollars. 

The  nature  of  barter 

In  order  to  understand  fully  the  committee’s  position  on  this  matter, 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  nature  of  barter  transactions  as  they 
were  carried  on  by  the  Department  prior  to  May  28,  1957.  Under 
this  program,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  received  from  the  Office 
of  Defense  Mobilization  or  other  sources  designated  by  the  President 
lists  of  strategic  and  other  materials  desired  for  stockpiling.  Private 
trading  firms  having  access  to  sources  of  these  foreign  materials  would 
then  approach  the  Department  of  Agriculture  with  an  offer  to  ex¬ 
change  specified  quantities  of  these  materials  for  agricultural  surpluses 
in  the  hands  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Agreement  on 
the  price  to  be  paid  by  CCC  for  the  imported  materials  was  reached 
by  negotiation  and  the  record  shows  that  Department  officials  did  an 
excellent  job  of  bargaining.  Contract  price  of  most  of  these  materials 
was  below  the  going  world  price.  The  value  of  the  surplus  agriculture 
commodities  to  be  taken  by  the  contractor  in  exchange  for  the  strategic 
materials  was  established  either  by  competitive  bidding  or  by  the 
export  price  list  of  the  CCC,  which  is  published  monthly. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  transaction  is  true  barter,  with  CCC  exchang¬ 
ing  its  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  imported  materials  of 
equal  value.  Beyond  this  point,  however,  the  transaction  assumes 
the  aspects  of  an  ordinary  commercial  business  transaction.  The 
materials  delivered  to  CCC  for  the  stockpile  were  normally  bought  by 
the  importer  for  dollars  or  dollar  equivalents.  Likewise,  the  grain, 
cotton,  or  other  surplus  received  by  the  contractor  in  exchange  for 
his  imported  materials  was  sold  to  importers  in  foreign  countries  for 
dollars  or  the  equivalent  thereof.  The  dollars  paid  out  for  the 
materials  obtained  in  the  barter  program  invariably  came  back  in  the 
form  of  increased  dollar  exports  from  this  country — both  agricultural 
and  other  products. 
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Barter  versus  dollar  sales 

In  actual  operation,  then,  the  movement  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  disposed  of  by  CCC  in  a  barter  transaction  was  a  sale  for 
dollars  through  normal  commercial  channels  stimulated  by  the  $300 
million  spent  abroad  each  year  for  purchase  of  the  incoming  materials. 
It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  follow  the  reasoning  of  spokesmen  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  more  surplus  commodities  owned  by 
CCC  would  have  been  disposed  of  for  dollars  without  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  than  were  disposed  of  with  it.  The  Department’s  efforts  to 
demonstrate  this  assumption  on  its  part  have  been  entirely  uncon¬ 
vincing.  The  real  question  involved,  it  seems  to  the  committee,  is 
whether  more  agricultural  surpluses  were  disposed  of  profitably  in  the 
wTorld  market  with  the  barter  program  in  operation  or  without  it. 

On  that  score,  the  record  is  clear.  Agricultural  exports  have  fallen 
off  sharply  since  the  termination  of  the  barter  program.  The  latest 
published  figures  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  show  that  exports 
of  cotton  in  the  first  10  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  are  25  percent 
below'  cotton  exports  for  the  same  10  months  of  the  1957  fiscal  year. 
Likewise,  exports  of  grains  and  feeds  are  down  20  percent  in  the  first, 
10  months  of  this  fiscal  year,  with  exports  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour 
off  26  percent. 

The  following  table  shows  the  export  situation  in  some  detail.  The 
commodities  listed  are  those  which  form  the  major  part  of  the  barter 
program.  The  first  three  columns  show  the  actual  exports  of  these 
commodities  under  the  barter  program  for  the  fiscal  years  1956  and 
1957  and  for  the  first  9  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  (the  latest 
period  for  which  data  are  available).  Department  records  indicate 
that  virtually  all  of  the  commodities  which  have  been  exported  this 
year  under  the  barter  program  were  delivered  under  barter  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  the  termination  of  the  previous  program  on 
May  28,  1957.  The  next  two  columns  show  total  exports  of  these 
commodities  for  the  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958.  The  1958  figure 
includes  estimates  for  the  month  of  June.  As  these  columns  show, 
our  total  exports  (and  this  includes  all  Government  programs,  in¬ 
cluding  donations)  particularly  of  the  important  commodities  wheat 
and  cotton  have  declined  substantially  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 
The  columns  headed  “Outside  of  Government  programs”  gives  a 
direct  comparison  of  what  is  commonly  called  “cash  sales  for  dollars” 
before  and  after  the  termination  of  the  barter  program.  These  are 
the  sales  made  in  the  usual  commercial  channels  without  the  assistance 
of  Government  programs  such  as  sales  for  foreign  currency,  ICA 
grants,  etc.  It  should  be  remembered,  howrever,  that  even  these  sales 
included  Government  assistance  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  or  of  a  re¬ 
duced  selling  price  for  exports.  From  these  figures,  it  is  difficult  to 
agree  with  the  assumption  that  sales  under  the  barter  program  were 
interfering  w'ith  cash  sales.  Dollar  sales  of  wheat  are  99  million 
bushels  less  since  the  end  of  the  barter  program  than  they  were  during 
the  comparable  period  immediately  before  the  program  was  ter¬ 
minated.  Likewise,  sales  of  cotton  are  570,000  bales  smaller  since 
the  termination  of  that  program  than  they  were  in  the  immediately 
pervious  period.  Rather  than  interfering  with  cash  sales,  it  appears 
from  this  data  that  barter  sales  were  actually  adding  to  and  stimulating 
cash  sales,  since  the  decrease  in  sales  under  the  barter  program  during 
the  current  fiscal  year  is  almost  directly  comparable  with  the  decrease 
in  cash  sales  during  the  same  period. 
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Is  barter  good  business ? 

To  the  extent  that  the  barter  program  is  removing  from  CCC 
warehouses  agricultural  commodities  which  gradually  deteriorate  in 
value  and  are  costly  to  store  and  replacing  them  with  strategic  and 
other  imported  materials  which  do  not  deteriorate  in  storage  and 
which  cost  relatively  little  to  store,  the  barter  program  is  resulting 
in  a  direct  saving  of  many  millions  of  dollars  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  According  to  figures  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  the  request  of  this  committee,  the  storage  charges  on 
materials  received  through  the  barter  program  from  the  start  of  that 
program  in  1954  to  December  31,  1957,  were  approximately  $103 
million  less  than  the  storage  charges  would  have  been  on  the  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  which  were  given  in  exchange.  For  one  specific 
example,  industrial  diamonds  valued  at  slightly  more  than  $26 
million  have  been  procured  as  part  of  the  barter  program.  The 
entire  stockpile  of  industrial  diamonds  (of  which  those  received  n 
barter  are  only  a  small  part  is  stored  in  a  bank  vault  at  a  total  storage 
cost  of  $1,500  per  year.  In  contrast,  the  equivalent  value  of  surplus 
commodities  given  in  exchange  for  the  barter  diamonds  would  cost 
CCC  over  $11  million  per  year  to  store. 

In  addition  to  the  direct  saving  to  taxpayers  in  storage  charges 
resulting  from  the  barter  program,  it  is  apparent  that  those  in  charge 
of  the  barter  program  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  elsewhere 
have  done  a  businesslike  job  of  bargaining  in  making  barter  contracts. 
Most  of  the  materials  received  by  CCC  in  exchange  for  agricultural 
surpluses  were  obtained  at  less  than  world  prices  and  have  actually 
increased  in  value  since  their  acquisition  and  are  worth  more  today 
than  they  were  at  the  time  they  were  obtained.  At  the  request  of 
this  committee,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  submitted  a  special 
report  on  the  barter  program  as  of  December  31,  1957.  This  report 
showed  that  the  contract  value  of  the  strategic  and  other  materials 
acquired  by  CCC  under  the  program  was  $878.6  million  while  their 
value  on  the  world  market  at  that  time  was  $924.3  million.  On 
December  31,  1957,  these  same  materials  had  a  value  at  world 
prices  of  $923.8  million.  Aside  from  the  incalculable  strategic  value 
of  having  these  materials  on  hand  and  available  in  the  United  States 
in  case  of  war  or  other  emergency,  it  is  obvious  that  from  a  strictly 
business  standpoint  the  acquisition  of  these  materials  in  exchange  for 
agricultural  surpluses  was  good  business. 

Effect  on  domestic  industry 

A  collateral  effect  of  termination  of  the  barter  program  has  been 
felt  in  those  industries  in  the  United  States  which  were  processing 
foreign  ores  and  metals  obtained  under  that  program.  One  of  the 
policy  changes  announced  by  the  Department  in  its  statement  of  May 
28,  1957,  was  that  henceforth  it  would  not  receive  through  barter 
any  materials  other  than  those  processed  outside  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  that  time,  substantial  quantities  of  ores  and  metals  originating 
outside  the  United  States  had  been  processed  or  reprocessed  in  this 
country.  The  operating  rate  in  the  ferroalloy  industry  alone,  for 
example,  dropped  from  85  percent  of  plant  capacity  prior  to  the 
termination  of  the  barter  program  to  43  percent  at  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year. 
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Another  collateral  result  of  the  termination  of  the  barter  program 
was  the  drop  in  lead  and  zinc  prices  which  has  seriously  affected  the 
domestic  industry  in  these  metals.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
table,  substantial  quantities  of  lead  and  zinc  were  acquired  under  the 
barter  program.  These  went  into  the  supplemental  stockpile  (as  do 
all  of  the  nonstrategic  materials  acquired  by  barter)  and  thus  were 
not  in  competition  with  domestic  production  of  lead  and  zinc,  but 
the  procurement  under  the  barter  program  had  stabilized  world  prices 
at  a  level  which  was  reasonably  satisfactory  to  domestic  producers. 
As  indicated  by  the  following  table,  the  price  of  both  lead  and  zinc 
was  stable  at  16  and  13.5  cents  per  pound,  respectively,  from  January 
1956  through  April  1957 — the  period  when  these  metals  were  being 
procured  in  quantity  under  the  barter  program.  Immediately 
following  the  termination  of  the  barter  program,  lead  dropped  to 
approximately  14  cents  per  pound  and  zinc  to  10  cents.  Since  then,  as 
barter  contracts  became  completed,  lead  has  dropped  to  slightly  less 
than  12  cents  per  pound,  while  zinc  has  remained  at  approximately 
10  cents. 


Quotations  on  common  lead  in  New  York  and  prime  western  zinc  f.  o.  b.  St.  Louis 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Average  monthly  quotation 

Lead 

Zinc 

January  1956  through  April  1957 . - . 

16 

15. 385 
14.32 

14 

14 

13. 692 
13.6 

13 

12 

11. 712 

13.5 
11.923 
11.36 
10. 005 
10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

May  1957 . . 

June  1957 _ _ 

July  1957 . . . . . . . 

August  to  September  1957 . . . . . . .  ... 

October  1957". . . . .  . . 

November  1957 .  ..  ...  ..  . . 

December  1957  through  March  1958 . .  . . . . 

April  1958 _ _ 

May  1958 _ _ _ 

Following  is  the  list  of  materials  which  have  been  contracted  for  or 
acquired  under  the  barter  program  for  the  supplemental  stockpile. 
These  are  the  so-called  nonstrategic  materials  which  are  not  included 
in  the  national  stockpile  set  up  by  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Act.  The  identity  and  quantity  of  the  latter  materials 
is  classified  information  and  cannot  be  included  in  this  report. 


Supplemental  stockpile  materials,  July  1,  1954,  through  Mar.  31,  1958 

[In  thousands] 
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Materials 

delivered 

Value 

$11, 430 

3,  985 
891 

0 

0 

0 
877 
10, 197 

591 
2,362 
4,609 
26,298 
2,244 
10. 291 
79, 187 

8.  241 
40, 144 

2, 113 

0 

998 

3,634 

0 

2.904 
16, 195 
71.  526 

298, 723 

Quantity 

0t»«00  O  NCO  HNtOOOiOaN  lO  <M  WONH  OON^< 
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Collateral  benefits  abroad 

One  of  the  little-cliscussed  but  very  substantial  benefits  that  accrued 
under  the  barter  program  before  it  was  discontinued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  was  the  assistance  given  our  foreign  policy  by  making  possible 
purchases  of  strategic  and  other  materials  from  countries  throughout 
the  woild  which,  in  many  instances,  have  little  other  opportunity  for 
profitable  trade  with  the  United  States.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the 
goodwill  which  was  engendered  by  this  opportunity  for  norma]  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  these  countries,  but  it  was  certainly 
substantial.  The  dollars  spent  for  these  materials  were  a  substantial 
stimulant  to  world  trade  and  in  every  case  were  returned  in  full  to 
the  United  States  in  increased  purchases  of  our  products  from  the 
countries  receiving  the  dollars.  Dollar  exports  to  the  countries  from 
which  major  purchases  of  barter  materials  were  made  in  every  case 
have  increased  ovei  previous  years  at  least  to  the  value  of  the  dollars 
spent  in  that  country  for  these  strategical  and  other  materials. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  materials  delivered  under 
the  barter  program  for  the  calendar  years  1954  through  1957  with  the 
country  of  origin. 


Value  of  materials  delivered  under  the  barter  program  by  country  of  origin  for  calendar 
years  1954  through  1957  ( based  on  program  operating  records ) 

[Value  In  millions  of  dollars] 


Country  of  origin 

Calendar  years 

1954 

1955 

1956 

1957 

Total 

$11.0 

$49.5 

$34.4 

$94.9 

.1 

.3 

$0.  5 

.9 

6  0 

10.9 

16.9 

3.0 

4.4 

7.4 

.3 

6.1 

5.8 

12  2 

1.0 

1. 1 

2.  1 

.2 

.5 

1.5 

2.2 

Canada  __  - - - - - 

2.7 

6.7 

21.  2 

30.8 

61.4 

.  1 

.2 

.3 

Chile  _ _ _ 

.2 

1.3 

1.6 

.  6 

.6 

.2 

1.4 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.1 

France _ _ _ _ 

.5 

2.0 

9.2 

7.8 

19.5 

.  5 

.  5 

Germany,  West - 

.2 

2.0 

14.2 

13.5 

29.9 

.  4 

.  4 

.  8 

2  0 

4.6 

4.1 

10.7 

2.3 

5.2 

3.0 

10.5 

1.0 

1.0 

Japan _ 

3.1 

19.7 

15.1 

12.2 

50. 1 

.  1 

.  1 

2. 1 

16.1 

27.4 

45.6 

2.4 

1.1 

.5 

4.0 

1.7 

1.7 

.  1 

3.5 

.2 

7.8 

8.0 

.9 

.7 

1.6 

2.4 

9.0 

11.4 

6.9 

6.6 

2.7 

16.2 

.2 

.2 

8.  5 

6.3 

i.  i 

15.9 

4.8 

21.1 

49.3 

75.2 

.5 

.5 

.  4 

.4 

Southern  Rhodesia _  _  -  -  -  - . 

.1 

.3 

7.3 

3.7 

11.4 

.2 

.  2 

.3 

.  i 

.4 

.6 

.6 

.  6 

.7 

1.3 

9.8 

18.3 

23.0 

61.1 

2.5 

1.7 

1.  5 

5.7 

Yugoslavia _  -  --- 

.4 

.5 

4.8 

5.7 

6.  5 

Total _ _ 

18.8 

127.0 

207.4 

235.9 

589.1 

1  Represents  diamond  deliveries  for  which  individual  countries  are  not  available. 

2  Represents  friendly  foreign  countries  for  which  allocation  not  available. 

Source:  CSS,  Barter  and  Stockpiling  Division,  Feb.  14,  1958. 
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At  a  time  when  the  Soviet  bloc  is  entering  into  an  obvious  campaign 
to  make  trade  arrangements  and  establish  other  economic  ties  with 
many  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  of  the  world,  it  seems  to  the 
committee  that  the  opportunity  for  profitable  trade  which  was 
afforded  these  countries  by  our  now-discontinued  barter  program  is  an 
important  consideration.  Through  the  barter  program  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  minerals  and  other  materials  which,  while 
perhaps  not  urgently  needed  at  this  time,  are  not  produced  in  adequate 
quantities  in  this  country  and,  in  fact,  are  produced  in  only  limited 
quantities  throughout  the  world.  With  the  cutoff  in  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram,  this  type  of  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  virtually 
discontinued.  The  producing  countries  denied  their  opportunity  to 
trade  with  the  United  States,  will  look  for  other  buyers  for  their 
materials  anti  in  many  instances  those  buyers  will  doubtless  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Soviet  bloc. 

Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  clause  3  of  rule  XIII  of  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill,  as  intro¬ 
duced,  are  shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be  omitted  is 
enclosed  in  black  brackets,  new  matter  is  printed  in  italics,  existing 
law  in  which  no  change  is  proposed  is  shown  in  roman)  : 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OF  1954,1  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT 

To  increase  the  consumption  of  United  States  agricultural  commodities  in  foreign 
countries,  to  improve  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may  be 
cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954”. 

Sf,c.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  expand 
international  trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly  nations,  to 
facilitate  the  convertibility  of  currency,  to  promote  the  economic  sta¬ 
bility  of  American  agriculture  and  the  national  welfare,  to  make  maxi¬ 
mum  efficient  use  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  furtherance 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  to  stimulate  and  facili¬ 
tate  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  commodities  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual  marketings  of  such 
commodities  may  be  sold  through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign 
currencies  accepted  in  payment  therefor.  It  is  further  the  policy  to 
use  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this 
Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to  encourage  economic  develop¬ 
ment,  to  purchase  strategic  materials,  to  pay  United  States  obligations 
abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength,  and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States. 
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TITLE  I— SALES  FOR  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Sec.  101.  In  furtherance  of  this  policy,  the  President  is  authorized  to 
negotiate  and  carry  out  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organiza¬ 
tions  of  friendly  nations  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  foreign  currencies.  In  negotiating  such  agreements 
the  President  shall — 

(a)  take  reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings 
of  the  United  States  and  to  assure  that  sales  under  this  Act  will 
not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities ; 

(b)  take  appropriate  steps  to  assure  that  private  trade  channels 
are  used  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  both  with  respect  to 
sales  from  privately  owned  stocks  and  from  stocks  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation ; 

(c)  give  special  consideration  to  utilizing  the  authority  and 
funds  provided  by  this  Act,  in  order  to  develop  and  expand  con¬ 
tinuous  market  demand  abroad  for  agricultural  commodities, 
with  appropriate  emphasis  on  underdeveloped  and  new  market 
areas ; 

(d)  seek  and  secure  commitments  from  participating  countries 
that  will  prevent  resale  or  transshipment  to  other  countries,  or 
use  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  purchased  under  this  Act,  without  specific  approval  of 
the  President ;  and 

(e)  afford  any  friendly  nation  the  maximum  opportunity  to 
purchase  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  the  United 
States,  taking  into  consideration  the  opportunities  to  achieve  the 
declared  policy  of  this  Act  and  to  make  effective  use  of  the  foreign 
currencies  received  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  (7 
U.  S.C.  1701) 

Sec.  102.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  agreements  concluded 
by  the  President  hereunder,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  President  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section,  (1)  shall  make  available  for  sale  hereunder 
to  domestic  exporters  surplus  agricultural  commodities  heretofore  or 
hereafter  acquired  by  the  Corporation  in  the  administration  of  its 
price-support  operations,  and  (2)  shall  make  funds  available  to 
finance  the  sale  and  exportation  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
whether  from  private  stocks  or  from  stocks  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  In  supplying  such  commodities  to  exporters  under  this 
subsection  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  sales  price  restrictions  in  section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended.  The  commodity  set-aside  established  for  any  com¬ 
modity  under  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (68  Stat. 
897)  shall  be  reduced  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  quantity  of  such 
commodity  financed  hereunder  which  is  exported  from  private  stocks. 

(b)  In  order  to  facilitate  and  maximize  the  use  of  private  channels, 
of  trade  in  carrying  out  agreements  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
the  President  may,  under  such  regulations  and  subject  to  such  safe¬ 
guards  as  he  deems  appropriate,  provide  for  the  issuance  of  letters  of 
commitment  against  funds  or  guaranties  of  funds  supplied  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  for  this  purpose  accounts  may  be 
established  on  the  books  of  any  department,  agency,  or  establishment 
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of  the  Government,  or  on  terms  and  conditions  approved  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Treasury  in  banking  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Such  letters  of  commitment,  when  issued,  shall  constitute  obligations 
of  the  United  States  and  moneys  due  or  to  become  due  thereunder  shall 
be  assignable  under  the  Assignment  of  Claims  Act  of  1940.  Expendi¬ 
tures  of  funds  which  have  been  made  available  through  accounts  so 
established  shall  be  accounted  for  on  standard  documentation  required 
for  expenditures  of  Government  funds. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  making  payment  to  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  extent  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  is  not  reimbursed  under  section  105  for  commodities  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  costs  incurred  under  titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act,  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  are  equal  to 
(1)  the  Corporation’s  investment  in  commodities  made  available  for 
export  under  this  title  and  title  II  of  this  Act,  including  processing, 
packaging,  transportation,  and  handling  costs,  (2)  all  costs  incurred 
by  the  Corporation  in  making  funds  available  to  finance  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  pursuant  to  this  title  and, 
(3)  all  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds  expended  for  ocean 
freight  costs  authorized  under  title  II  hereof  for  purposes  of  section 
416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  Any  funds  or 
other  assets  available  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may 
be  used  in  advance  of  such  appropriation  or  payments,  for  carrying 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Transactions  shall  not  be  carried  out  under  this  title  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  £$4,000,000,000]  $5^00,000,000.  This  limitation  shall  not 
be  apportioned  by  year  or  by  country,  but  shall  be  considered  as  an 
objective  as  well  as  a  limitation,  to  be  reached  as  rapidly  as  possible 
so  long  as  the  purposes  of  this  Act  can  be  achieved  within  the  safe¬ 
guards  established. 

Sec.  104.  Notwithstanding  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Ap¬ 
propriation  Act,  1953,  or  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  President 
may  use  or  enter  into  agreements  with  friendly  nations  or  organi¬ 
zations  of  nations  to  use  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under 
this  title  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  purposes : 

(a)  To  help  develop  new  markets  for  United  States  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  on  a  mutually  benefiting  basis; 

(b)  To  purchase  or  contract  to  purchase  strategic  and  critical 
materials,  within  the  applicable  terms  of  the  Strategic  and  Criti¬ 
cal  Materials  Stockpile  Act,  for  a  supplemental  United  States 
stockpile  or  such  materials  as  the  President  may  determine  from 
time  to  time  under  contracts,  including  advance  payment  con¬ 
tracts,  for  supply  extending  over  periods  up  to  ten  years.  All 
strategic  and  critical  materials  acquired  under  authority  of  this 
title  shall  be  placed  in  the  above  named  supplemental  stockpile 
and  mav  be  additional  to  the  amounts  acquired  under  authority 
of  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stockpile  Act.  Materials 
so  acquired  shall  be  released  from  the  supplemental  stockpile 
only  under  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the  strategic  and  Criti¬ 
cal  Materials  Stockpile  Act; 

(c)  To  procure  military  equipment,  materials,  facilities,  and 
services  for  the  common  defense; 
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(d)  For  financing  the  purchase  of  goods  or  services  for  other 
friendly  countries ; 

(e)  For  promoting  balanced  economic  development  and  trade 
among  nations,  for  which  purposes  not  more  than  25  per  centum 
of  the  currencies  received  pursuant  to  each  such  agreement  shall 
be  available  through  and  under  the  procedures  established  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  loans  mutually  agreeable  to  said 
bank  and  the  country  with  which  the  agreement  is  made  to  United 
States  business  firms  and  branches,  subsidiaries,  or  affiliates  of 
such  firms  for  business  development  and  trade  expansion  in  such 
countries  and  for  loans  to  domestic  or  foreign  firms  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  facilities  for  aiding  in  the  utilization,  distribution,  or 
otherwise  increasing  the  consumption  of,  and  markets  for,  United 
States  agricultural  products:  Provided ,  however ,  That  no  such 
loans  shall  be  made  for  the  manufacture  of  any  products  to  be 
exported  to  the  United  States  in  competition  with  products  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  or  for  the  manufacture  or  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  commodity  to  be  marketed  in  competition  with  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  or  the  products  thereof.  F oreign 
currencies  may  be  accepted  in  repayment  of  such  loans. 

(f)  To  pay  United  States  obligations  abroad; 

(g)  For  loans  to  promote  multilateral  trade  and  economic  de¬ 
velopment,  made  through  established  banking  facilities  of  the 
friendly  nation  from  which  the  foreign  currency  was  obtained 
or  in  any  other  manner  which  the  President  may  deem  to  be 
appropriate.  Strategic  materials,  services,  or  foreign  currencies 
may  be  accepted  in  payment  of  such  loans ; 

(h)  For  the  financing  of  international  educational  exchange 
activities  under  the  programs  authorized  by  section  32  (b)  (2)  of 
the  Surplus  Property  Act  of  1944,  as  amended  (50  U.  S.  C.  App. 
1641  (b) )  and  for  the  financing  of  programs  for  the  interchange 
of  persons  under  title  II  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act  of  19Jf8 ,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  G. 
144-6.  In  the  allocation  of  funds  as  among  the  various  pur¬ 
poses  set  forth  in  this  section,  a  special  effort  shall  be  made  to 
provide  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection,  including  a  particular 
effort  with  regard  to:  (1)  countries  where  adequate  funds  are 
not  available  from  other  sources  for  such  purposes,  and  (2) 
countries  where  agreements  can  be  negotiated  to  establish  a  fund 
with  the  interest  and  principal  available  over  a  period  of  years 
for  such  purposes ; 

(i)  For  financing  the  translation,  publication,  and  distri¬ 
bution  of  books  and  periodicals,  including  Government  publi¬ 
cations,  abroad:  Provided ,  That  not  more  than  $5,000,000  may 
be  allocated  for  this  purpose  during  any  fiscal  year ; 

(j)  For  providing  assistance  to  activities  and  projects  author¬ 
ized  by  section  203  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1448), 
but  no  foreign  currencies  which  are  available  under  the  terms  of 
any  agreement  for  appropriation  for  the  general  use  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(j)  without  appropriation  therefor; 
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(k)  For  the  acquisition  hy  purchase ,  lease ,  rental  or  otherwise , 
of  sites  and  buildings  and  grounds  abroad ,  /or  United  States 
Government  use  including  offices,  residence  quarters ,  community 
and  other  facilities ,  and  for  construction,  repair,  alteration  and 
furnishing  of  such  buildings  and  facilities:  Provided ,  That  for¬ 
eign  currencies  shall  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  sub¬ 
section  (in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such 
purposes)  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  acts;. 

(l)  For  financing  trade  fair  participation  and  related  activi¬ 
ties  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  International  Cxdtural  Ex¬ 
change  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1966  (22  U.  S.  G. 
1992) ; 

(m)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  other  interested  agencies,  (1)  programs  outside  the  United 
States  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign  books,  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  other  materials  to  determine  whether  they  would  pro¬ 
vide  information  of  technical  or  scientific  significance  in  the 
United  States  and  whether  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  are  of  cultural  or  educational  significance ;  (2)  the  regis¬ 
try,  indexing,  binding,  reproduction,  cataloging,  abstracting , 
translating,  and  dissemination  of  books  periodicals  and  related 
materials  determined  to  have  such  significance ;  and  (3)  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and  the 
deposit  thereof  in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate ; 

(n)  For  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise ,  in  the 
expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  established  schools, 
colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  vocational,  professional,  scien¬ 
tific,  technological,  or  general  education;  and  in  the  supporting 
of  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American  educational  tech¬ 
niques ,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies: 

Provided,  however ,  That  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropri¬ 
ation  Act,  1953,  shall  apply  to  all  foreign  currencies  used  for  grants 
under  subsections  (d)  and  (e)  [and]  except  when  used  for  coopera¬ 
tive  non-self -liquidating  projects  for  the  development  of  human  re¬ 
sources  and  skills;  for  payment  of  United  States  obligations  involv¬ 
ing  grants  under  subsection  (f)  and  to  not  less  than  10  per  centum 
of  the  foreign  currencies  which  accrue  under  this  title:  Provided, 
however,  That  the  President  is  authorized  to  waive  such  applicabil¬ 
ity  of  section  1415  in  any  case  where  he  determines  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  or  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

Sec.  105.  Foreign  currencies  received  pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be 
deposited  in  a  special  account  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States  and 
shall  be  used  only  pursuant  to  section  104  of  this  title,  and  any  depart¬ 
ment  or  agency  of  the  government  using  any  of  such  currencies  for  a 
purpose  for  which  funds  have  been  appropriated  shall  reimburse  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  dollar 
value  of  the  currencies  used. 
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Sec.  106.  As  used  in  this  Act,  “surplus  agricultural  commodity”  shall" 
mean  any  agricultural  commodity  or  product  thereof,  class,  kind,  type, 
or  other  specification  thereof,  produced  in  the  United  States,  either 
privately  or  publicly  owned,  which  is  or  may  be  reasonably  expected 
to  be  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements,  adequate  carryover,  and 
anticipated  exports  for  dollars,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also  authorized  to 
determine  the  nations  with  whom  agreements  shall  be  negotiated,  and 
to  determine  the  commodities  and  quantities  thereof  which  may  be 
included  in  the  negotiations  with  each  country  after  advising  with 
other  agencies  of  Government  affected  and  within  broad  policies  laid 
down  by  the  President  for  implementing  this  Act. 

Sec.  107.  As  used  in  this  Act,  “friendly  nation”  means  any  country 
other  than  (11  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  or  (2)  any  nation  or  area  dominated 
or  controlled  by  the  foreign  government  or  foreign  organization  con¬ 
trolling  the  world  Communist  movement. 

Sec.  108.  The  President  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  activities  carried  on  under  this  Act  at  least  once  each  six  months 
and  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  appropriate  and  such  reports  shall 
include  the  dollar  value,  at  the  exchange  rates  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  sale,  of  the  foreign  currency  for  which  commodities  exported  pur¬ 
suant  to  section  102  (a)  hereof  are  sold. 

Sec.  109.  No  transactions  shall  be  undertaken  under  authority  of 
this  title  after  June  30,  £1958]  1959,  except  as  required  pursuant  to 
agreements  theretofore  entered  into  pursuant  to  this  title. 

TITLE  II— FAMINE  RELIEF  AND  OTHER  ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  enable  the  President  to  furnish  emergency 
assistance  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  friendly 
peoples  in  meeting  famine  or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief 
requirements,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  available 
to  the  President  out  of  its  stocks  such  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
(as  defined  in  section  106  of  title  I)  as  he  may  request,  for  transfer 
( 1)  to  any  nation  friendly  to  the  United  States  in  order  to  meet  famine 
or  other  urgent  or  extraordinary  relief  requirements  of  such  nation, 
and  (2)  to  friendly  but  needy  populations  without  regard  to  the 
friendliness  of  their  government. 

Sec.  202.  The  President  may  authorize  the  transfer  on  a  grant  basis 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  from  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  stocks  to  assist  programs  undertaken  with  friendly  governments  or 
through  voluntary  relief  agencies :  Provided ,  That  the  President  shall 
take  reasonable  precaution  that  such  transfers  will  not  displace  or 
interfere  with  sales  which  might  otherwise  be  made. 

Sec.  203.  Not  more  than  $800,000,000  (including  the  Corporation’s 
investment  in  the  commodities)  shall  be  expended  for  all  such  trans¬ 
fers  and  for  other  costs  authorized  by  this  title.  The  President  may 
make  such  transfers  through  such  agencies  including  intergovern¬ 
mental  organizations,  in  such  manner,  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi¬ 
tions  as  he  deems  appropriate ;  he  shall  make  use  of  the  facilities  of 
voluntary  relief  agencies  to  the  extent  practicable.  Such  transfers 
may  include  delivery  f.  o.  b.  vessels  in  United  States  ports  and,  upon 
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a  determination  by  the  President  that  it  is  necessary  to  accomplish 
the  purposes  of  this  title  or  of  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  ocean  freight  charges  from  United  States  ports 
to  designated  ports  of  entry  abroad  may  be  paid  from  funds  available 
to  carry  out  this  title  on  commodities  transferred  pursuant  hereto  or 
donated  under  said  section  416.  Funds  required  for  ocean  freight 
costs  authorized  under  this  title  may  be  transferred  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  such  other  Federal  agency  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  204.  No  programs  of  assistance  shall  be  undertaken  under  the 
authority  of  this  title  after  June  30,  [1958]  1959. 

TITLE  III — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  301.  [This  section  contains  an  amendment  to  section  407  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (p.  160),  authorizing  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  make  commodities  available  to  relieve  distress.] 

Sec.  302.  [This  section  contains  a  revision  of  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (p.  165),  which  authorizes  various  methods 
of  disposition  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  commodities  in 
surplus  supply.] 

[Sec.  303.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that,  in 
addition  to  other  authorized  methods  and  means  of  disposing  of 
agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  there  may  be  opportunity  to  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  by  barter  or  exchange  of  such  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  (a)  strategic  materials  entailing  less  risk  of 
loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage  charges,  or  (b) 
materials,  goods  or  equipment  required  in  connection  with  foreign 
economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  (c)  materials 
or  equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construc¬ 
tion  programs,  he  is  hereby  directed  to  use  every  practicable  means, 
in  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make, 
through  private  trade  channels,  such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize 
the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  section  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to  make  such  barters 
or  exchanges.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  procuring 
such  materials,  goods  or  equipment  are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate 
with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
by  means  of  barter  or  exchange.  Strategic  materials  so  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  be  considered  as  assets  of  the 
Corporation  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government,  in  purchasing 
strategic  materials,  shall  purchase  such  materials  from  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  inventories  to  the  extent  available  in  fulfillment 
of  their  requirements.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  assist, 
through  such  means  as  are  available  to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in 
effecting  exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for 
strategic  materials.] 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  is  directed ,  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  within  the  limit  permitted  by  this  section ,  to  barter  or  exchange 
agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
for  (a)  strategic  materials  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United 
States  does  not  domestically  produce  its  requirements  and  which  entail 
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less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage 
charges ,  or  (  b)  materials ,  goods ,  or  equipment  required  in  connection 
with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs ,  or 
( c )  materials  or  equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  off¬ 
shore  construction  programs.  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use  every .  prac¬ 
ticable  means ,  in  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies ,  to 
arrange  and  make ,  through  private  channels ,  such  barters  or  exchanges 
or  to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  section  4  (h)  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act ,  as  amended ,  to  make 
such  barters  or  exchanges :  Provided ,  That  the  total  volume  of  the 
transactions  directed  by  this  section  shall  not  exceed  $ 500,000,000 
annually ,  unless  specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress.  In  carrying 
out  barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by  this  section ,  no  restrictions 
shall  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  may  be  sold ,  except  where  the  Secretary  has 
made  a  specific  finding  as  to  a  particular  transaction  that  such  trans¬ 
action  will  replace  a  cash  sale  for  dollars.  T he  authorities  contained 
in  this  section  shall ,  in  addition  to  other  types  of  transactions ,  permit 
the  domestic  processing  of  raw  materials  of  foreign  origin  or  of  do¬ 
mestic  origin  where  the  domestic  processor  agrees  to  import  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  of  similar  foreign  material.  Agencies  of  the  United 
States  Government  procuring  such  materials ,  goods ,  or  equipment  are 
hereby  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange. 
The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are 
available  to  him ,  farmers'  cooperatives  in  effecting  exchange  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for  strategic  materials.  _ 

Sec.  304.  (a)  The  President  shall  exercise  the  authority  contained 
in  title  I  of  this  Act  (1)  to  assist  friendly  nations  to  be  independent 
of  trade  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  with  na¬ 
tions  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub¬ 
lics  and  (2)  to  assure  that  agricultural  commodities  sold  or  trans¬ 
ferred  thereunder  do  not  result  in  increased  availability  of  those  or 
like  commodities  to  unfriendly  nations. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  trans¬ 
actions  under  title  I  or  title  III  with  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  or  any  of  the  areas  dominated  or  controlled  by  the  Com¬ 
munist  regime  in  China. 

Sec.  305.  All  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stocks  disposed  of 
under  title  II  of  this  Act  and  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  shall  be  clearly  identified  by,  as  far  as  practical, 
appropriate  marking  on  each  package  or  container  as  being  furnished 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sec.  306.  Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  section  32  of  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1935,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  0.  612c),  may  be  extended  by 
the  President  to  any  area  under  the  jurisdiction  or  administration  of 
the  United  States. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1949,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT 

To  stabilize  prices  of  agricultural  commodities. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Blouse  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  Act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Act  of  1949.” 

TITLE  I— BASIC  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

Sf.c.  101.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  (hereinafter  called  the 
“Secretary”)  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  available  through 
loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support  to  cooperators  for 
any  crop  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  if  producers  have  not 
disapproved  marketing  quotas  for  such  crop,  at  a  level  not  in  excess 
of  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  of  the  commodity  nor  less  than 
the  level  provided  in  subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  as  follows: 

( a)  For  tobacco  (except  as  otherwise  provided  herein) ,  corn,  wheat, 
and  rice,  if  the  supply  percentage  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  is : 

The  level  of  support  shall 
be  not  less  than  the 
following  percentage  of 


the  parity  price: 

Not  more  than  102 _  90 

More  than  102  but  not  more  than  104 _  89 

More  than  104  but  not  more  than  106 _  88 

More  than  106  but  not  more  than  108 _  87 

More  than  108  but  not  more  than  110 _  86 

More  than  110  but  not  more  than  112 _  85 

More  than  112  but  not  more  than  114 _  84 

More  than  114  but  not  more  than  116 _  83 

More  than  116  but  not  more  than  118 _  82 

More  than  118  but  not  more  than  120 _  81 

More  than  120  but  not  more  than  122 _  80 

More  than  122  but  not  more  than  124 _  79 

More  than  124  but  not  more  than  126 _  78 

More  than  126  but  not  more  than  128 _  77 

More  than  128  but  not  more  than  130 _  76 

More  than  130 _  75 

*  ****** 


(d)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section-  — 

(1)  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas  for 
such  crop,  the  level  of  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  1950  crop  of  any  basic  agri¬ 
cultural  commodity  for  which  marketing  quotas  or  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  are  in  effect ; 

(2)  if  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas  for 
such  crop,  the  level  of  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  not  less  than 
80  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  1951  crop  of  any  basic 
agricultural  commodity  for  which  marketing  quotas  or  acreage 
allotments  are  in  effect; 

(3)  the  level  of  price  support  to  cooperators  for  any  crop  of 
a  basic  agricultural  commodity,  except  tobacco,  for  which  market¬ 
ing  quotas  have  been  disapproved  by  producers  shall  be  50  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  of  such  commodity ;  and  no  price  sup- 
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port  shall  be  made  available  for  any  crop  of  tobacco  for  which 
marketing  quotas  have  been  disapproved  by  producers ; 

(4)  the  level  of  price  support  for  corn  to  cooperators  outside 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area  shall  be  75  per  centum  of  the 
level  of  price  support  to  cooperators  in  the  commercial  corn- 
producing  area ; 

(5)  price  support  may  be  made  available  to  noncooperators  at 
such  levels,  not  in  excess  of  the  level  of  price  support  to  coopera¬ 
tors,  as  the  Secretary  determines  will  facilitate  the  effective  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  program. 

(6)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (c)  and  section  402,  the 
level  of  support  to  cooperators  shall  be  not  more  than  90  per 
centum  and  not  less  than  82i/2  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for 
the  1955  crop  of  any  basic  agricultural  commodity  with  respect 
to  which  producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing  quotas; 
within  such  limits,  the  minimum  level  of  support  shall  be  fixed 
as  provided  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.2 

(7)  Where  a  State  is  designated  under  section  335  (e)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  as  outside  the 
commercial  wheat-producing  area  for  any  crop  of  wheat,  the  level 
of  price  support  for  wheat  to  cooperators  in  such  State  for  such 
crop  of  wheat  shall  be  75  per  centum  of  the  level  of  price  support 
to  cooperators  in  the  commercial  wheat-producing  area. 

(8)  For  the  1959 ,  1960 ,  and  1961  crops,  the  level  of  support 
for  any  crop  of  rice  for  which  producers  have  not  disapproved 
quotas  shall  be  such  level  not  less  than  75  per  centum  or  more 
than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary 
determines  after  consideration  of  the  factors  specified  in  section 

m  (b). 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

TITLE  II— DESIGNATED  NONBASIC  AGRICULTURAL 

COMMODITIES 

Sec.  201.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  avail¬ 
able  (without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  III)  price  support  to 
producers  for  tung  nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of 
milk  and  butterfat  as  follows : 

(b)  The  price  of  tung  nuts  and  honey,  respectively,  shall  be  sup¬ 
ported  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  at  a  level  not 
in  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  therefor ; 

(c)  The  price  of  whole  milk,  butterfat,  and  the  products  of  such 
commodities,  respectively,  shall  be  supported  at  such  level  not  in  excess 
of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there¬ 
for  as  the  Secretary  determines  [necessary  in  order  to  assure  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply.  Such  price  support  shall  be  provided  through  loans 
on,  or  purchases  of,  milk  and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat,  and 
for  the  period  ending  March  31, 1956,  surplus  stocks  of  dairy  products 
owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  be  disposed  of  by 
any  methods  determined  necessary  by  the  Secretary].  Such  price 
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support  shall  be  provided  through  loans  on ,  or  purchases  of ,  milk 
and  the  products  of  milk  and  butterfat  and  the  Secretary  shall  require 
of  the  vendor  of  any  such  products  purchased  under  this  section  a 
certification  that  producers  were  paid,  the  price  support  in  effect  at 
the  time  of  purchase  for  the  milk  or  butterfat  used  in  the  products 
purchased.  For  the  period  beginning  September  1,  1954,  and  ending 
June  30, 1955,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1956,  not  to  exceed  $60,000,000,  and  for  each  ox  the  [two] 
fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1956,  and  ending  June  30, 
[1958]  1961 ,  not  to  exceed  $75,000,000,  of  the  funds  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  shall  be  used  to  increased  the  consumption  of  fluid 
milk  by  children  in  (1)  nonprofit  schools  of  high-school  grade  and 
under;  and  in  (2)  nonprofit  nursery  schools,  child-care  centers,  set¬ 
tlement  houses,  summer  camps,  and  similar  nonprofit  institutions  de¬ 
voted  to  the  care  and  training  of  children. 

( d )  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law ,  the  Secretary 
shall ,  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation ,  by  means  of  pay¬ 
ments,  support  the  price  to  producers  of  milk  and  butterfat  used  in 
manufactured  dairy  products  at  not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  equivalent  price  during  the  marketing  years  ending  March  31 , 
1960,  March  31, 1961,  and  March  31, 1962:  Provided,  That  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  reduce  the  level  of  price  support  for  any  such  marketing 
year  by  3  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price  for  each  1  per 
centum  of  marketing  base  by  which,  the  Federal  Dairy  Board  estab¬ 
lishes  marketing  quotas  for  such  marketing  year  above  the  lowest 
quota  authorized  by  subparagraph  (3)  ( A )  hereof :  Provided  further, 
That  the  total  amount  of  payments  to  producers  for  any  marketing 
year  shall  not  exceed  an  amou/nt  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  of 
compliance  deposits  forfeited  by  producers  in  the  same  marketing 
year. 

(1)  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Federal 
Dairy  Board  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “Board”)  shall  estimate 
and  determine  for  the  marketing  year  starting  in  that  calendar  year 
the  average  market  price  of  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products 
which  would  be  received  by  farmers  in  the  absence  of  any  Federal 
price-support  operations.  If  the  Board  determines  that  such  price 
will  be  les*  than  90  per  centum  of  the  probable  parity  equivalent  price 
therefor,  it  may  establish  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price-support 
payments  for  such  marketing  year  a  requirement  that  producers  com¬ 
ply  with  such  marketing  quotas  as  may  be  established  for  each  indi¬ 
vidual  dairy  farm: 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  base  for  each  producer  de¬ 
siring  to  market  milk  or  butterfat.  Bases  shall  be  assigned  to  pro¬ 
ducers,  including  partnerships,  corporations,  or  other  business  entities, 
and  not  to  herds  or  farms.  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  rules  or 
regulations  for  the  transfer  of  bases  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the, 
assignment  of  bases  to  new  producers,  for  the  equitable  adjustment  of 
bases  to  avoid  hardship,  for  such  other  adjustments  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate ,  including  adjust¬ 
ments  for  deficit  production  areas,  and  for  such  other  matters  as  may 
be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  set  up  and  operate  effectively  and  effi¬ 
ciently  the  program  herein  authorized.  In  establishing  such,  bases  the 
Secretary  shall  take  into  consideration  historical  production,  trends, 
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abnormal  ■production  during  the  historical  period,  and  such  other  fac¬ 
tors  as  may  be  appropriate  to  establish  such  bases  in  an  equitable  and 
practical  manner.  Bases  established  by  the  Secretary  shall  continue 
in  effect  from  year  to  year ,  but  such  bases  shall  be  subject  to  modifica¬ 
tion  and  adjustments  from  time  to  time. 

( 3 )  When  marketing  quotas  are  required  under  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  ( 1 )  above  the  marketing  quota  for  each  farm  may  be  calcu¬ 
lated  by  deducting  not  to  exceed  2  per  centum  from  the  farm  marketing 
base  for  each  5  per  centum  by  which  the  Board  estimates  that  the 
average  market  price  of  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products 
would  be  below  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price ,  in  the 
absence  of  any  Federal  price  support  operations. 

(4)  When  marketing  quotas  are  required ,  compliance  deposits  of 
not  less  than  25  cents  nor  more  than  50  cents  per  hundredweight  of 
milk ,  as  determined  by  the  Board  to  be  the  amount  required  to  en¬ 
courage  compliance  with  marketing  quotas ,  shall  be  withheld  from 
and  shall  be  collected  from  each  producer  who  sells  milk ,  butter  fat, 
or  dairy  products.  Every  person  purchasing  milk ,  butterfat ,  or  dairy 
products  from  a  producer  ( except  purchases  by  consumers  for  other 
than  commercial  uses)  shall  withhold  from  the  purchase  price  an 
amount  equal  to  the  compliance  deposit  and  shall  remit  the  same  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue.  F or  the  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  milk ,  butterfat ,  or  dairy  products  delivered  by  a  producer,  to 
a  cooperative  association  of  producers  shall  be  subject  to  the  with¬ 
holding  of  the  deposit  upon  such  delivery.  Returns  shall  be  filed, 
and  remittances  made  monthly  by  such  purchasers  in  accordance  with 
rules  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  The  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  shall  collect  the  compliance  deposits  provided  for  herein  and 
shall  prescribe  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  purpose.  C ompliance  deposits  collected,  shall  be  cred¬ 
ited  to  a  special  account  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
refunds  to  milk  producers  who  comply  with  marketing  quotas  as 
provided  herein.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture ,  annually  prior  to 
July  1  following  the  close  of  the  immediately  preceding  marketing 
year ,  shall  issue  drafts  on  such  special  account  to  refund  to  each  pro¬ 
ducer  who  complies  with  his  marketing  quota  the  entire  amount  of  the 
compliance  deposit  withheld  f  rom  such  producer.  The  Secretary  shall 
release  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  the  total  of  compliance 
deposits  of  each  producer  who  exceeded  his  marketing  quota. 

{5)  A  price-support  deficiency  payment  shall  be  paid  on  all  sales 
of  milk  and  butterfat  for  manufacturing  to  each  individual  producer 
who  complies  with  his  marketing  quota  and  shall  be  such  as,  within 
the  limitations  of  the  second  proviso  of  the  first  sentence,  hereof,  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  sufficient,  when  added  to  the  State  average 
price  received  by  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat  used  for  manufac¬ 
tured,  dairy  products,  to  equal-  a  total  return-  of  not-  less  than  the  sup¬ 
port  level  established  pursuant  to  this  su-bseCtion  for  milk  awl  butter¬ 
fat  used  for  manufactured  dairy  products  on  milk  sold  for  manufac¬ 
turing  purposes  for  that  State.  Such  payments  shall  be  made .  to 
producers  prior  to  July  1  next  following  the  close  of  the  marketing 
year.  The  Secredary-  shall  calculate  the  monthly  average  net  price 
received-  for  milk  and  butterfat  used-  in  manufactured  dairy  products, 
received,  in  each  State,  using  the  price  at  the  point  of  first,  sale,  out  of 
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the  producer s'  hands.  A  producer  who  sells  milk  under  the,  terms  of 
a  Federal  milk  order  and  who  complies  with  his  marketing  quota  shall 
he  eligible  for  a  payment  on  milk  diverted  into  manufactured  dairy 
products. 

(6)  In  December  1958 ,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  nationwide 
referendum  of  milk  producers  to  determine  whether  those  voting  ap¬ 
prove  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  If  more  than  one-half  of  the 
producers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose  this  subsection ,  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  not  be  placed  into  effect  and  the  price-support  operations 
of  the  Secretary  under  subsection  201  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
191+9  with  respect  to  milk  and  dairy  products  shall  remain  in  effect. 
The  Secretary  shall  conduct  the  referendum ,  prescribing  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary.  Only  milk  producers  shall  be 
eligible  to  vote.  Any  milk  producer  shall  hare  only  one  vote  and  shall 
vote  as  an  individual ,  rather  than  as  a  business  entity.  The  ballot 
shall  be  in  the  following  form : 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Official  Ballot 

NATIONAL  SBPERRNDUM  OP  MILK  PRODUCERS 


Mark  this  square  if  you  favor— 

Establishment  of  a  dairy  income  protection  program,  utilizing  deficiency 
payments,  compliance  deposits,  and  marketing  quotas  based  on  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price,  in  addition  to  Government  pur¬ 
chases,  storage  and  diversion  as  provided  in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 

Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

Continuation  of  price  support  utilizing  Government  purchases,  storage  and 
diversion  with  support  at  75  to  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent 
price,  as  provided  by  section  201  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19^9. 

The  price  support  operations  of  the  Secretary  under  subsection 
201  ( c )  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  milk  and  dairy  products  shall  be 
suspended  after  the  first  six  months  during  which  this  Act  shall  be 
in  effect,  and  remain  suspended  during  any  subsequent  marketing 
year  during  which  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect. 

FEDERAL  DAIRY  BOARD 

(7)  There  is  created  in  the  Department  to  make  the  determinations 
and  perform  the  functions  provided  in  this  subsection,  a  Federal 
Dairy  Board  consisting  of  fifteen  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  after  receiving  nominations  from  milk  producers  as  pro¬ 
vided  herein.  Only  persons  who  are  milk  producers  shall  be  eligible 
to  serve  on  the,  Board. 

(.4)  In  order  to  secure  appropriate  regional  representation  on  the 
Board,  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  into  fifteen  Federal  dairy 
districts  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary.  In  designating  such  dis¬ 
tricts,  the  Secretary  shall  give  consideration  to  (1)  complete  geo¬ 
graphical  representation  of  the  United  States  and  {2)  the  designation 
of  districts,  so  that  districts  will  be  areas  having  equal  annual  sales 
of  milk  and  butterfat ,  as  nearly  as  possible  without  dividing  any 
county  into  two  or  more  districts. 
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{B)  Each  Federal  dairy  district  shall  be  assigned  one  place  on  the 
Board.  The  milk  producers  in  each  district  shall  by  ballot  select 
three  nominees  for  the  place  on  the  Board  assigned  to  their  district. 
Each  milk  producer  shall  be  entitled  to  submit  one  name  for  nominee 
for  the  place  on  the  Board  to  be  filled  from  his  district.  The  three 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  nominee  for  each 
respective  place  on  the  Board  shall  be  nominees  for  appointment  to 
such  place.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an  election  of  nominees 
between  January  1  and  January  15,  1959,  and  shall  conduct  any 
subsequent  elections  for  the  selection  of  such  nominees ,  prescribe  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  consider  necessary  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  duties  assigned  herein,  determine  all  questions  involving 
the  qualifications  of  such  nominees,  members  of  the  Board,  or  milk 
producers,  resolve  all  tie  votes  for  such  nominees ,  and  certify  such 
nominees  to  the  President.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  in  all  such 
matters  shall  be  fined.  The  three  nominees  so  selected  for  each  place 
on  the  Board  shall  be  received  by  the  President,  who  shall  select  one 
of  the  three  nominees  for  appointment  to  each  place  on  the  Board  for 
which  such  nominees  were  selected.  In  making  appointments  to  the 
Board,  the  President  shall  give  careful  consideration  to  securing  an 
equitable  representation  of  the  various  forms  in  which  milk  and  its 
products  are  sold. 

(C)  T erms  of  B oard  members  shall  expire  on  June  30, 1962.  Board 
members  may  be  removed  for  cause  or  ineligibility  by  the  President. 
V acancies  on  the  Board  may  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  terms  by  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  President,  taking  into  consideration  the  nominees 
from  which  the  original  appointment  was  made,  or,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed  for  the  appointment  of 
members  for  a  regular  term.  Vacancies  on  the  Board  shall  not  im¬ 
pair  the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of 
the  Board,  except  that  in  no  event  shall  the  Board  be  empowered  to 
act  unless  eight  or  more  places  on  the  Board  are  filled.  Each  member 
of  the  Board,  other  than  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary' ’s  representa¬ 
tive,  shall  receive  a  per  diem  of  $50  for  each  day's  attendance  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Board  and  while  traveling  to  and  from  said  meetings, 
together  with  actual,  necessary,  travel  subsistence,  and  other  expenses 
incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties  without  regard  to  other 
laws  with  respect  to  allowances  which  may  be  made  on  account  of 
travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of  officers  and  employed  personnel  of 
the  .United  States.  The  Secretary,  or  an  official  of  the  Department 
designated  by  him,  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Board.  He 
shall  meet  and  confer  with  the  Board  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

(D)  The  Board  shall  meet  as  soon  as  practicable  following  their 
initial  appointment,  and  thereafter,  annually  on  the  second  Monday  in 
December  and  at  other  times  upon  the  call  of  the  Chairman.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  special  meetings  of  the  Board  may.  be  called  at  any  time  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  in  office,  or  by  the  Secretary. 
The  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each  calendar  quarter  of  each 
year. 

{E)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected  by  the  Board. 
He  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  calendar  year  and  until  his  suc¬ 
cessor  shall  have  been  selected  and  shall  have  taken  office.  Vacancies 
in  the. office  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  filled  for  the 
unexpired  term  by  the  Board. 
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(F)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  in  office  shall  consti¬ 
tute  a  quorum ,  and  action  may  be  taken  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  pres¬ 
ent.  The  findings  and  determinations  of  the  Board  made  under  the 
authority  of  this  section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  The  Board 
maij  adopt ,  alter ,  and  use  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially 
noticed.  It  may  adopt  rules  arid  regulations  governing  the  manner 
in  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and  its  powers  may  be 
exercised. 

(G)  The  Federal  Dairy  Board  is  directed ,  in  addition  to  its  other 
duties ,  to  cause  to  be  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  marketing  of  manufacturing  milk ,  including  producers'1  costs 
of  production,  prices  received  by  farmers ,  areas  of  production ,  the 
relationship  between  changes  in  the  farm  price  of  butter  fat  and  milk 
for  manufacturing  and  changes  in  the  volume  of  market  supply  of 
each  commodity ,  the  relationship  bet/ween  changes  in  national  income 
and  changes  in  the  volume  of  consumption  of  manufactured  dairy 
products ,  marketing  and  processing  spreads ,  relationship  between 
prices  received  by  farmers  for  milk  used  for  fluid  consumption  and 
that  used  for  manufacturing ,  returns  to  milk,  producers  on  capital 
investment  and  labor  relative  to  other  farmers  and  other  segments  of 
the  national  economy ,  and  trends  in  these  factors;  and  shall  submit 
to  Congress  not  later  than  January  3 , 1961 ,  a  detailed  report  thereon 
with  recommendations  for  legislation  related  to  the  protection  of 
producers'  returns  on  and  market  supply  management  of  butterfat 
and  milk  for  manufacturing ,  including  proqrams  to  be  operated  and 
■financed  by  dairymen ,  covering  the  probable  costs  and  effects  of  the 
proposals  recommended  and  the  legislation  required  to  put  the  pro¬ 
posal  into  effect.  2' he  Federal  Dairy  Board  may  conduct  such  hear¬ 
ings  and  receive  such  statements  and  briefs  in  connection  with  such 
study  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

(//)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  available  to  the  Federal 
Dairy  Board  the  services  of  such  of  the  facilities  and  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  as  it  may  require  for  the  appropriate  con¬ 
duct  of  its  duties. 

Sec.  202.  As  a  means  of  increasing  the  utilization  of  dairy  products, 
(including  for  purposes  of  this  section,  milk)  upon  the  certification 
by  the  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  acting  for  the  military  departments  under  the  Department  of 
Defense’s  Single  Service  Purchase  Assignment  for  Subsistence,  or 
their  duly  authorized  representatives  that  the  usual  quantities  of  dairy 
products  have  been  purchased  in  the  normal  channels  of  trade — 

(a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  until  December  31,  [1958J 
1961,  shall  make  available  to  the  Administrator  of  Veterans’  Affairs  at 
warehouses  where  dairy  products  are  stored,  such  dairy  products  ac¬ 
quired  under  price-support  programs  as  the  Administrator  certifies 
that  he  requires  in  order  to  provide  butter  and  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products  as  a  part  of  the  ration  in  hospitals  under  his  jurisdiction. 
The  Administrator  shall  report  monthly  to  the  Committees  on  Agri¬ 
culture  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  amount  of  dairy  products  used  under  this 
subsection. 
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(b)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  until  December  31,  £1958] 
1961  shall  make  available  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  at  warehouses 
where  dairy  products  are  stored,  such  dairy  products  acquired  under 
price-support  programs  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  his  duly 
authorized  representative  certifies  can  be  utilized  in  order  to  provide 
additional  butter  and  cheese  and  other  dairy  products  as  a  part  of  the 
ration  £of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  as  a  part  of  the  ration] 
(1)  of  the  Army ,  Navy ,  Air  Force ,  or  Coast  Guard ,  (2)  in  hospitals 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Defense,  and  (3)  of 
cadets  and  midshipmen  at,  and  other  personnel  assigned  to,  the 
United  States  Merchant  Marine  Academy.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Army  shall  report  every  six  months  to  the  Committees  on  Agriculture 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  amount  of  dairy  products  used  under  this  subsection. 

TITLE  IV— MISCELLANEOUS 

SUPPORT  THROUGH  CCC 

Sec.  401.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  the  price  support  author¬ 
ized  or  required  herein  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
and  other  means  available  to  him. 

******* 

ADJUSTMENTS  FOR  GRADE,  ETC 

Sec.  403.  Appropriate  adjustments  may  be  made  in  the  support 
price  for  any  commodity  for  differences  in  grade,  type,  staple,  quality, 
location,  and  other  factors.  Such  adjustments  shall,  so  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  be  made  in  such  manner  that  the  average  support  price  for 
such  commodity  will,  on  the  basis  of  the  anticipated  incidence  of  such 
factors,  be  equal  to  the  level  of  support  determined  as  provided  in 
this  Act.  Middling  seven-eighths-mch  cotton  shall  be  the  standard 
grade  for  purposes  of  parity  and  price  support.  In  adjusting  the 
support •  price  for  cotton  on  the  basis  of  grade,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  separate  price  support  rates  substantially  reflecting  the 
usual  trade  differentials  for  spotted  cotton  and  for  light  spotted 
cotton. 

******* 

NONRECOURSE  LOANS 

Sec.  405.  No  producer  shall  be  personally  liable  for  any  deficiency 
arising  from  the  sale  of  the  collateral  securing  any  loan  made  under 
authority  of  this  Act  unless  such  loan  was  obtained  through  fraudulent 
representations  by  the  producer.  This  provision  shall  not,  however, 
be  construed  to  prevent  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  the 
Secretary  from  requiring  producers  to  assume  liability  for  deficiencies 
in  the  grade,  quality,  or  quantity  of  commodities  stored  on  the  farm 
or  delivered  by  them,  for  failure  properly  to  care  for  and  preserve 
commodities,  or  for  failure  or  refusal  to  deliver  commodities  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  program.  There  is  authorized 
to  be  included  in  the  terms  and  conditions  of  any  such  nonrecourse 
loan  a  provision  whereby  on  and  after  the  maturity  of  the  loan  or 
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any  extension  thereof  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  have  the 
right  to  acquire  title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral  without  obligation 
to  pay  for  any  market  value  which  such  collateral  may  have  in  excess 
of  the  loan  indebtedness. 

ADVANCE  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Sec.  406.  The  Secretary  shall,  insofar  as  practicable,  announce  the 
level  of  price  support  for  field  crops  in  advance  of  the  planting  sea¬ 
son  and  for  other  agricultural  commodities  in  advance  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  marketing  year  or  season  (January  1  in  the  case  of  com¬ 
modities  not  marketed  on  a  marketing  year  or  season  basis),  but  the 
level  of  price  support  so  announced  shall  not  exceed  the  estimated 
maximum  level  of  price  support  specified  in  this  Act,  based  upon  the 
latest  information  and  statistics  available  to  the  Secretary  when  such 
level  of  price  support  is  announced;  and  the  level  of  price  support 
so  announced  shall  not  be  reduced  if  the  maximum  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  when  determined,  is  less  than  the  level  so  announced.  In  an- 
nouncing  the  price  support  level  for  milk  and  butter  fat,  the  Secretary 
shall  announce  a  corresponding  support  price  for  manufacturing  milk 
containing  S.5  per  centum  milk  fat. 


AGRICULTURAL  ADJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  1938,  AS  AMENDED 

AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  conservation  of  national  soil  resources  and  to  provide  an  ade¬ 
quate  and  balanced  tlow  of  agricultural  commodities  in  Interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  this  act  may 
be  cited  as  the  “Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938”. 

declaration  of  policy 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  continue 
the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  for 
the  purpose  of  conserving  national  resources,  preventing  the  wasteful 
use  of  soil  fertility,  and  of  preserving,  maintaining,  and  rebuilding  the 
farm  and  ranee  land  resources  in  the  national  public  interest;  to  ac¬ 
complish  these  purposes  through  the  encouragement  of  soil-building 
and  soil-conserving  crops  and  practices;  to  assist  in  the  marketing  of 
agricultural  commodities  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export; 
and  to  regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  tobacco,  and  rice  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide  an  orderly, 
adequate,  and  balanced  flow  of  such  commodities  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  through  storage  of  reserve  supplies,  loans,  market¬ 
ing  quotas,  assisting  farmers  to  obtain,  insofar  as  practicable,  parity 
prices  for  such  commodities  and  parity  of  income,  and  assisting  con¬ 
sumers  to  obtain  an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of  such  commodities 
at  fair  prices. 
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TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  SOIL  CONSERVATION  AND 
DOMESTIC  ALLOTMENT  ACT 
*****  *  * 

TITLE  III— LOANS,  PARITY  PAYMENTS,  CONSUMER 
SAFEGUARDS,  MARKETING  QUOTAS,  AND 
MARKETING  CERTIFICATES 

SUBTITLE  A— DEFINITIONS,  PARITY  PAYMENTS,  AND  CONSUMER 

SAFEGUARDS 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  301.  (a)  General  Definitions. — For  the  purposes  of  this 
title  and  the  declaration  of  policy — 

(1)  (A)  The  “parity  price”  for  any  agricultural  commodity,  as 
of  any  date,  shall  be  determined  by  multiplying  the  adjusted  base 
price  of  such  commodity  as  of  such  date  by  the  parity  index  as  of 
such  date. 

(B)  The  “adjusted  base  price”  of  any  agricultural  commodity,  as 
of  any  date,  shall  be  (i)  the  average  of  the  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  such  commodity,  at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  may  select  during 
each  year  of  the  ten-year  period  ending  on  the  31st  of  December  last 
before  such  date,  or  during  each  marketing  season  beginning  in 
such  period  if  the  Secretary  determines  use  of  a  calendar  year  basis 
to  be  impracticable,  divided  by  (ii)  the  ratio  of  the  general  level 
of  prices  received  by  farmers  for  agricultural  commodities  during 
such  period  to  the  general  level  of  prices  received  by  farmers  for 
agricultural  commodities  during  the  period  J anuary  1910  to  December 
1914,  inclusive.  As  used  in  this  subparagraph,  the  term  “prices” 
shall  include  wartime  subsidy  payments  made  to  producers  under 
programs  designed  to  maintain  maximum  prices  established  under 
the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  of  1942. 

(C)  The  “parity  index,”  as  of  any  date,  shall  be  the  ratio  of  (i) 
the  general  level  of  prices  for  articles  and  services  that  farmers  buy, 
wages  paid  hired  farm  labor,  interest  on  farm  indebtedness  secured 
by  farm  real  estate,  and  taxes  on  farm  real  estate,  for  the  calendar 
month  ending  last  before  such  date  to  (ii)  the  general  level  of  such 
prices,  wages,  rates,  and  taxes  during  the  period  January  1910  to 
December  1914,  inclusive. 

(D)  The  prices  and  indices  provided  for  herein,  and  the  data  used 
in  computing  them,  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary,  whose 
determination  shall  be  final. 

(E)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (A),  the 
transitional  parity  price  for  any  agricultural  commodity,  computed 
as  provided  in  this  subparagraph,  shall  be  used  as  the  parity  price  for 
such  commodity  until  such  date  after  January  1, 1950,  as  such  transi¬ 
tional  parity  price  may  be  lower  than  the  parity  price,  computed  as 
provided  in  subparagraph  (A),  for  such  commodity.  The  transitional 
parity  price  for  any  agricultural  commodity  as  of  any  date  shall  be — 

(i)  its  parity  price  determined  in  the  manner  used  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1948,  less 
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(ii)  5  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  so  determined  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  full  calendar  years  (not  counting  1956  in  the 
case  of  basic  agricultural  commodities)  which,  as  of  such  date, 
have  elapsed  after  January  1,  1949,  in  the  case  of  nonbasic  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities,  and  after  January  1,  1955,  in  the  case  of 
the  basic  agricultural  commodities.  The  Secretary  shall  make 
a  thorough  study  of  possible  methods  of  improving  the  parity 
formula  and  report  thereon,  with  specific  recommendations,  in¬ 
cluding  drafts  of  necessary  legislation  to  carry  out  such  recom¬ 
mendations,  to  Congress  not  later  than  January  31,  1957. 

(F)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(E),  if  the  parity  price  for  any  agricultural  commodity,  computed 
as  provided  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (E)  appears  to  bo  seriously 
out  of  line  with  the  parity  prices  of  other  agricultural  commodities, 
the  Secretary  may,  and  upon  the  requast  of  a  substantial  number  of 
interested  producers  shall,  hold  public  hearings  to  determine  the 
proper  relationship  between  the  parity  price  of  such  commodity  and 
the  parity  prices  of  other  agricultural  commodities.  Within  sixty 
days  after  commencing  such  hearing  the  Secretary  shall  complete  such 
hearing,  proclaim  his  findings  as  to  whether  the  facts  require  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  method  of  computing  the  parity  price  of  such  commodity, 
and  put  into  effect  any  revision  so  found  to  be  required. 

(G)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
parity  price  for  any  basic  agricultural  commodity,  as  of  any  date 
during  the  six-year  period  beginning  January  1,  1950,  shall  not  be 
less  than  its  parity  price  computed  in  the  manner  used  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

(2)  “Parity,”  as  applied  to  income,  shall  be  that  gross  income  from 
agriculture  which  will  provide  the  farm  operator  and  his  family  with 
a  standard  of  living  equivalent  to  those  afforded  persons  dependent 
upon  other  gainful  occupation.  “Parity”  as  applied  to  income  from 
any  agricultural  commodity  for  any  year,  shall  be  that  gross  income 
which  bears  the  same  relationship  to  parity  income  from  agriculture 
for  such  year  as  the  average  gross  income  from  such  commodity  for 
the  preceding  ten  calendar  years  bears  to  the  average  gross  income 
from  agriculture  for  such  ten  calendar  years. 

(3)  The  term  “interstate  and  foreign  commerce”  means  sale,  mar¬ 
keting,  trade,  and  traffic  between  any  State  or  Territory  or  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  place  outside  thereof ;  or  between 
points  within  the  same  State  or  Territory  or  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico,  through  any  place  outside  thereof ;  or  within 
any  Territory  or  within  the  District  of  Columbia  or  Puerto  Rico. 

(4)  The  term  “affect  interstate  and  foreign  commerce”  means, 
among  other  things,  in  such  commerce,  or  to  burden  or  obstruct  such 
commerce  or  the  free  and  orderly  flow  thereof ;  or  to  create  or  tend  to 
create  a  surplus  of  any  agricultural  commodity  which  burdens  or 
obstructs  such  commerce  or  the  free  and  orderly  flow  thereof. 

(5)  The  term  “United  States”  means  the  several  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(6)  The  term  “State”  includes  a  Territory  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(7)  The  term  “Secretary”  means  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  term  “Department”  means  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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(8)  The  term  “person”  means  an  individual,  partnership,  firm, 
joint-stock  company,  corporation,  association,  trust,  estate,  or  any 
agency  of  a  State. 

£(9)  The  term  “corn”  means  field  corn.J 

(9)  The  term  “com”  means  field  corn  raised  for  grain,  forage ,  or 
silage. 

(10)  The  term  “sorghums’’'  means  all  sorghums  raised  for  grain , 
forage,  or  silage. 

(11)  The  term  “ feed  grains ”  means  the  commodities  corn  and 
sorghum. 

(b)  DEFINITIONS  APPLICABLE  TO  ONE  OR  MORE  COM¬ 
MODITIES. — For  the  purposes  of  this  title — 

(1)  (A)  [“Actual  production”  as  applied  to  any  acreage  of  corn 
means  the  number  of  bushels  of  corn  which  the  local  committee  deter¬ 
mines  would  be  harvested  as  grain  from  such  acreage  if  all  the  corn  on 
such  acreage  were  so  harvested.  In  case  of  a  disagreement  between  the 
farmer  and  the  local  committee  as  to  the  actual  production  of  the 
acreage  of  corn  on  the  farm,  or  in  case  the  local  committee  determines 
that  such  actual  production  is  substantially  below  normal,  the  local 
committee,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  shall  weigh 
representative  samples  of  ear  corn  taken  from  the  acreage  involved, 
make  proper  deductions  for  moisture  content,  and  determine  the 
actual  production  of  such  acreage  on  the  basis  of  such  samples. J 
“ Actual ; production ”  as  applied  to  any  acreage  of  feed  grains  means 
the  actual  average  yield  for  the  farm  times  such  number  of  acres. 
For  the  purposes  of  determining  actual  production  the  “ actual  yield ” 
of  any  acreage  of  feed  grains  shall  be  the  actual  average  yield  of  the 
acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm. 

(B)  “Actual  production”  of  any  number  of  acres  of  cotton,  rice  or 
peanuts  on  a  farm  means  the  actual  average  yield  for  the  farm  times 
such  number  of  acres. 

(2)  “Bushel”  means  in  the  case  of  ear  com  that  amount  of  ear 
com,  including  not  to  exceed  15%  per  centum  of  moisture  content, 
which  weighs  seventy  pounds,  and  in  the  case  of  shelled  corn,  means 
that  amount  of  shelled  corn  including  not  to  exceed  15%  per  centum 
of  moisture  content,  which  weighs  fifty-six  pounds. 

(3)  (A)  “Carry-over,”  in  the  case  of  corn,  rice,  and  peanuts  for 
any  marketing  year  shall  be  the  quantity  of  the  commodity  on  hand 
in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year,  not 
including  any  quantity  which  was  produced  in  the  United  States  dur¬ 
ing  the  calendar  year  then  current. 

(B)  “Carry-over”  of  cotton  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the 
quantity  of  cotton  on  hand  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of 
such  marketing  year,  not  including  any  part  of  the  crop  which  was 
produced  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  then  current. 

(C)  “Carry-over”  of  tobacco  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the 
quantity  of  such  tobacco  on  hand  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning 
of  such  marketing  year  (or  on  January  1  of  such  marketing  year  in 
the  case  of  Maryland  tobacco),  which  was  produced  in  the  United 
States  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
marketing  year  begins,  except  that  in  the  case  of  cigar-filler  and  cigar- 
binder  tobacco  the  quantity  of  type  46  on  hand  and  theretofore  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  United  States  during  such  calendar  year  shall  also  be 
included. 
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(D)  “Carry-over”  of  wheat,  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the 
quantity  of  wheat  on  hand  in  the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of 
such  marketing  year,  not  including  any  wheat  which  was  produced 
in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  then  current,  and  not 
including  any  wheat  held  by  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation 
under  Title  V  [of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938] . 

(4)  (A)  “Commercial  corn-producing  area”  shall  include  all  coun¬ 
ties  in  which  the  average  production  of  corn  (excluding  corn  used 
as  silage)  during  the  ten  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  for  which  such  area  is  determined,  after  adjustment 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  or 
more  per  farm  and  four  bushels  or  more  for  each  acre  of  farm  land  in 
the  county. 

(B)  Whenever  prior  to  February  1  of  any  calendar  year  the  Sec¬ 
retary  has  reason  to  believe  that  any  county  which  is  not  included  in 
the  commercial  corn-producing  area  determined  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  subparagraph  (A),  but  which  borders  upon  one  of  the 
counties  in  such  area,  or  that  any  minor  civil  division  in  a  county 
bordering  on  such  area,  is  producing  (excluding  corn  used  for  silage) 
an  average  of  at  least  four  hundred  and  fifty  bushels  of  corn  per  farm 
and  an  average  of  at  least  four  bushels  for  each  acre  of  farm  land  in  the 
county  or  in  the  minor  civil  division,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  shall  cause 
immediate  investigation  to  bo  made  to  determine  such  fact.  If,  upon 
the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  county  or 
minor  civil  division  is  likely  to  produce  corn  in  such  average  amounts 
during  such  calendar  year,  he  shall  proclaim  such  determination,  and, 
commencing  with  such  calendar  year,  such  county  shall  be  included 
in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area.  In  the  case  of  a  county  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  commercial  corn -producing  area  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph,  whenever  prior  to  February  1  of  any  calendar  year  the 
Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  facts  justifying  the  inclusion  of 
such  county  are  not  likely  to  exist  in  such  calendar  year,  he  shall  cause 
an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made  with  respect  thereto.  If,  upon 
the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  facts  are 
not  likely  to  exist  in  such  calendar  year,  he  shall  proclaim  such  deter¬ 
mination,  and  commencing  with  such  calendar  year,  such  county  shall 
be  excluded  from  the  commercial  corn-producing  area. 

(5)  “Farm  consumption”  of  corn  means  consumption  by  the  farm¬ 
er’s  family,  employees,  or  household,  or  by  his  work  stock;  or  con¬ 
sumption  by  poultry  or  livestock  on  his  farm  if  such  poultry  or  live¬ 
stock,  or  the  products  thereof,  are  consumed  or  to  be  consumed  by 
the  farmer’s  family,  employees,  or  household. 

(6)  (A)  “Market,”  in  the  case  of  [corn]  feed  grains ,  cotton,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  wheat,  means  to  dispose  of,  in  raw  or  processed  form, 
by  voluntary  or  involuntary  sale,  barter,  or  exchange,  or  by  gift-  inter 
vivos,  and,  in  the  case  of  [corn]  feed  grains  and  wheat,  by  feeding 
(in  any  form)  to  poultry  or  livestock  which,  or  the  products  of  which, 
are  sold,  bartered,  or  exchanged,  or  to  be  so  disposed  of,  but  does  not 
include  disposing  of  any  of  such  commodities  as  premium  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Crop  Insurance  Corporation  under  Title  V  [of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938]. 

(B)  “Marketed,”  “marketing,”  and  “for  market”  shall  have  corre¬ 
sponding  meanings  to  the  term  “market”  in  the  connection  in  which 
they  are  used. 
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(C)  “Market,”  in  the  case  of  peanuts,  means  to  dispose  of  peanuts, 
including  farmers’  stock  peanuts,  shelled  peanuts,  cleaned  peanuts, 
or  peanuts  in  processed  form,  by  voluntary  or  involuntary  sale,  bar¬ 
ter,  or  exchange,  or  by  gift  inter  vivos. 

(7)  “Marketing  year”  means,  in  the  case  of  the  following  com¬ 
modities,  the  period  beginning  on  the  first  and  ending  with  the  second 
date  specified  below : 

Corn,  October  1-September  30 ; 

Cotton,  August  1-July  31 ; 

Rice,  August  1-J  uly  31 ; 

Tobacco  (flue-cured) ,  July  1,  June  30 ; 

Tobacco  (other  than  flue-cured) ,  October  1-September  30 ; 

Wheat,  July  1-June  30. 

Feed  grains,  J uly  1-J une  30. 

(8)  “National  average  yield”  as  applied  to  cotton  or  wheat  shall 
be  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  the  commodity  during  the 
ten  calendar  years  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and  during  the  five  calendar 
years  in  the  case  of  cotton,  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  national 
average  yield  is  used  in  any  computation  authorized  in  this  title, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  cotton,  for  trends  in  yields. 

(9)  “Normal  production”  as  applied  to  any  number  of  acres  of 
[[corn  3  feed  grains ,  cotton,  rice,  or  wheat  means  the  normal  yield  for 
the  farm  times  such  number  of  acres. 

(10)  (A)  “Normal  supply”  in  the  case  of  corn,  rice,  wheat,  and 
peanuts  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  (i)  the  estimated  domestic 
consumption  of  the  commodity  for  the  marketing  year  ending  im¬ 
mediately  prior  to  the  marketing  year  for  which  normal  supply  is 
being  determined,  plus  (ii)  the  estimated  exports  of  the  commodity 
for  the  marketing  year  for  which  normal  supply  is  being  determined, 
plus  (iii)  an  allowance  for  carry-over.  The  allowance  for  carry¬ 
over  shall  be  the  following  percentage  of  the  sum  of  the  consumption 
and  exports  used  in  computing  normal  supply:  15  per  centum  in 
the  case  of  corn;  10  per  centum  in  the  case  of  rice;  20  per  centum 
in  the  case  of  wheat;  and  15  per  centum  in  the  case  of  peanuts.  In 
determining  normal  supply  the  Secretary  shall  make  such  adjust¬ 
ments  for  current  trends  in  consumption  and  for  unusual  conditions 
as  he  may  deem  necessary. 

(B)  “Normal  supply”  in  the  case  of  tobacco  shall  be  a  normal  year’s 
domestic  consumption  and  exports,  plus  175  per  centum  of  a  normal 
year’s  domestic  consumption  and  65  per  centum  of  a  normal  year’s 
exports  as  an  allowance  for  a  normal  carry-over. 

(C)  The  “normal  supply”  of  cotton  for  any  marketing  year  shall 
be  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  of  cotton  for  the  marketing 
year  for  which  such  normal  supply  is  being  determined,  plus  the  esti¬ 
mated  exports  of  cotton  for  such  marketing  year,  plus  30  per  centum 
of  the  sum  of  such  consumption  and  exports  as  an  allowance  for 
carry-over. 

(11)  (A)  “Normal  year’s  domestic  consumption,”  in  the  case  of 
corn  and  wheat,  shall  be  the  yearly  average  quantity  of  the  com¬ 
modity,  wherever  produced,  that  was  consumed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  ten  marketing  years  immediately  preceding  the  marketing 
year  in  which  such  consumption  is  determined,  adjusted  for  current 
trends  in  such  consumption. 
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(B)  “Normal  year’s  domestic  consumption,”  in  the  case  of  cotton 
and  tobacco,  shall  be  the  yearly  average  quantity  of  the  commodity 
produced  in  the  United  States  tnat  was  consumed  in  the  United  States 
during  the  ten  marketing  years  immediately  preceding  the  marketing 
year  in  which  such  consumption  is  determined,  adjusted  for  current 
trends  in  such  consumption. 

(C)  “Normal  year’s  domestic  consumption,”  in  the  case  of  rice, 
shall  be  the  yearly  average  quantity  of  rice  produced  in  the  United 
States  that  was  consumed  in  the  United  States  during  the  five  mar¬ 
keting  years  immediately  preceding  the  marketing  year  in  which 
such  consumption  is  determined,  adjusted  for  current  trends  in  such 
consumption. 

(12)  “Normal  year’s  exports”  in  the  case  of  corn,  cotton,  rice,  to¬ 
bacco,  and  wheat  shall  be  the  yearly  average  quantity  of  the  com¬ 
modity  produced  in  the  United  States  that  was  exported  from  the 
United  States  during  the  ten  marketing  j'ears  (or,  in  the  case  of  rice, 
the  five  marketing  years)  immediately  preceding  the  marketing  year 
in  which  such  exports  are  determined,  adjusted  for  current  trends  in 
such  exports. 

(13)  (A)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  county,  in  the  case  of  corn  or 
wheat,  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  corn  or  wheat  for  the 
county  during  the  ten  calendar  years  in  the  case  of  wheat,  or  the  five 
calendar  years  in  the  case  of  corn,  immediately  preceding  the  year  in 
which  such  normal  yield  is  determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  for  trends  in  yields.  Such  normal 
yield  per  acre  for  any  county  need  be  redetermined  only  when  the 
actual  average  yield  for  the  ten  calendar  years  in  the  case  of  wheat,  or 
the  five  calendar  years  in  the  case  of  corn,  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  yield  is  being  reconsidered  differs  by  at 
least  5  per  centum  from  the  actual  average  yield  for  the  ten  years  in 
the  case  of  wheat,  or  the  5  years  in  the  case  of  corn,  upon  which  the 
existing  normal  yield  per  acre  for  the  county  was  based. 

(B)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  county,  in  the  case  of  cotton  or  peanuts, 
shall  De  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  or  peanuts  for  the  county, 
adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions,  during  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such  normal  yield  is 
determined. 

(C)  In  applying  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B),  if  for  any  such  year 
the  data  are  not  available,  or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  an  appraised 
vield  for  such  year,  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  used  as  the  actual  yield  for  such  year.  In 
applying  such  subparagraphs,  if,  on  account  of  drought,  flood,  insect 
pests,  plant  disease,  or  other  uncontrollable  natural  cause,  the  yield  in 
any  year  of  such  ten-year  period  or  five-year  period,  as  the  case  may  be, 
is  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  average  (computed  without  regard  to 
such  year)  such  year  shall  be  eliminated  in  calculating  the  normal 
yield  per  acre. 

(D)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  county,  in  the  case  of  rice,  shall  be  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  rice  for  the  county  during  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  normal  yield  is 
determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends 
in  yields.  If  for  any  such  year  data  are  not  available,  or  there  is  no 
actual  yield,  an  appraised  yield  for  such  year,  determined  in  accord- 
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ance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  yields  obtained  in  surrounding  counties  during  such  year  and 
the  yield  in  years  for  which  data  are  available,  shall  be  used  as  the 
actual  yield  for  such  year. 

(E)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  farm,  in  the  case  of  rice,  shall  be  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  rice  for  the  farm  during  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  normal  yield  is 
determined,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends 
in  yields.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not  available  or  there  is 
no  actual  yield,  then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm  shall  be  appraised 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  taking  into 
consideration  abnormal  weather  conditions,  trends  in  yields,  the 
normal  yield  for  the  county,  the  yields  obtained  on  adjacent  farms 
during  such  year  and  the  yield  in  years  for  which  data  are  available. 

(F)  In  applying  subparagraphs  (D)  and  (E),  if  on  account  of 
drought,  flood,  insect  pests,  plant  disease,  or  other  uncontrollable 
natural  cause,  the  yield  for  any  year  of  such  five-year  period  is  less 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  average,  75  per  centum  of  such  average  shall 
be  substituted  therefor  in  calculating  the  normal  yield  per  acre.  If, 
on  account  of  abnormally  favorable  weather  conditions,  the  yield  for 
any  year  of  such  five-year  period  is  in  excess  of  125  per  centum  of  the 
average,  125  per  centum  of  such  average  shall  be  substituted  therefor 
in  calculating  the  normal  yield  per  acre. 

(G)  “Normal  yield”  for  any  farm,  in  the  case  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
or  peanuts,  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  corn,  wheat,  cotton, 
or  peanuts,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  the  farm,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  and,  in  the  case  of  wheat,  but  not  in  the  case  of 
corn,  cotton,  or  peanuts,  for  trends  in  yields,  during  the  ten  calendar 
years  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and  five  calendar  years  in  the  case  of  corn, 
cotton,  or  peanuts,  immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
normal  yield  is  determined.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not 
available  or  there  is  no  actual  yield,  then  the  normal  yield  for  the 
farm  shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather  conditions,  the 
normal  yield  for  the  county,  and  the  yield  in  years  for  which  data  are 
available. 

(II)  “ Normal  yield'1'1  for  any  farm  in  the  case  of  feed  grains  shall 
be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  feed  grains  for  the  farm  during  the 
calendar  years  1955 ,  1956 ,  and  1957,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather 
conditions  in  the  local  areas  involved.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data 
are  not  available  or  there  is  no  actual  yield  then  the  nonnal  yield  for 
the  farm  shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by 
the  Secretary ,  taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather  conditions 
as  aforesaid ,  the  yield  obtain  on  adjacent  farms  during  such  year  and 
the  yield  in  years  for  which  the  data  are  available.  Where  both  corn 
and  sorghums  have  been  produced  on  the  same  farm  during  such 
three-year  period,  a  separate  normal  yield  shall  be  established  for 
com  and,  for  sorghums  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  factors  in  the 
preceding  sentences  of  this  subparagraph  and  the  normal  yield  for 
the  farm  shall  be  determined  by  computing  the  average  of  the  corn 
and  sorghums  yields  so  determined  weighted  by  the  actual  acreages 
of  corn  and  sorghums  on  the  farm  for  the  year  for  which  the  normal 
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yield  is  detemuned.  Where  there  is  no  acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the 
fann  for  the  year  for  which  the  yield  is  determined ,  the  normal  yield 
for  mch  a  farm  shall  he  the  average  of  the  normal  yields  for  com 
and  sorghums  weighted  by  the  acreages  which  it  is  determined  by  the 
county  committee  were  contributed  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
of  feed  grains  for  such  year  by  the  production  in  prior  years  of  com 
and  sorghums. 

(14)  (A)  “Reserve  supply  level,”  in  the  case  of  com,  shall  be  a 
normal  year’s  domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  corn  plus  10  per 
centum  of  a  normal  year’s  domestic  consumption  and  exports,  to 
insure  a  supply  adequate  to  meet  domestic  consumption  and  export 
needs  in  years  of  drought,  flood,  or  other  adverse  conditions,  as  well 
as  in  years  of  plenty. 

(B)  “Reserve  supply  level”  of  tobacco  shall  be  the  normal  supply 
plus  5  per  centum  thereof,  to  insure  a  supply  adequate  to  meet  domestic 
consumption  and  export  needs  in  years  of  drought,  flood,  or  other 
adverse  conditions,  as  well  as  in  years  of  plenty. 

(15)  “Tobacco”  means  each  one  of  the  Kinds  of  tobacco  listed  below 
comprising  the  types  specified  as  classified  in  Service  and  Regulatory 
Announcement  Numbered  118  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  Department : 

Flue-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  11, 12, 13,  and  14; 

Fire-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  21,  22,  23,  and  24 ; 

Dark  air-cured  tobacco,  comprising  types  35  and  36; 

Virginia  sun-cured  tobacco,  comprising  type  37 ; 

Burley  tobacco,  comprising  type  31 ; 

Maryland  tobacco,  comprising  type  32; 

Cigar-filler  and  cigar-binder  tobacco,  comprising  types  42,  43,  44, 
45,  46,  51,  52,  53,  54,  and  55 ; 

Cigar-filler  tobacco,  comprising  type  41. 

The  provisions  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  each  of  such  kinds  of 
tobacco  severally :  Provided ,  That  any  one  or  more  of  the  types  com¬ 
prising  any  such  kind  of  tobacco  shall  be  treated  as  a  “kind  of  tobacco” 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  if  the  Secretary  finds  there  is  a  difference 
in  supply  and  demand  conditions  as  among  such  types  of  tobacco 
which  results  in  a  difference  in  the  adjustments  needed  in  the  market¬ 
ings  thereof  in  order  to  maintain  supplies  in  line  with  demand:  Pro¬ 
vided  further ,  That  with  respect  to  the  1958  and  subsequent  crops, 
type  21  (Virginia)  fire-cured  tobacco  shall  be  treated  as  a  “kind  of 
tobacco”  for  the  purposes  of  all  of  the  provisions  of  this  title,  except 
that  for  the  purposes  of  section  312  (c)  of  this  title,  types  21,  22, 
and  23,  fire-cured  tobacco  shall  be  treated  as  one  “kind  of  tobacco.” 

(16)  (A)  “Total  supply”  of  wheat,  corn,  rice,  and  peanuts  for  any 
marketing  year  shall  be  the  carry-over  of  the  commodity  for  such 
marketing  year,  plus  the  estimated  production  of  the  commodity  in 
the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing 
year  begins  and  the  estimated  imports  of  the  commodity  into  the 
United  States  during  such  marketing  year. 

(B)  “Total  supply”  of  tobacco  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the 
carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year  (or  on  January  1 
of  such  marketing  year  in  the  case  of  Maryland  tobacco)  plus  the 
estimated  production  thereof  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar 
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year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins,  except  that  the  estimated 
production  of  type-46  tobacco  during  the  marketing  year  with  respect 
to  which  the  determination  is  being  made  shall  be  used  in  lieu  of  the 
estimated  production  of  such  type  during  the  calendar  year  in  which 
such  marketing  year  begins  in  determining  the  total  supply  of  cigar- 
filler  and  cigar-binder  tobacco. 

(C)  “Total  supply”  of  cotton  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  the 
carry-over  at  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year,  plus  the  estimated 
production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  during  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  marketing  year  begins  and  the  estimated  imports  of 
cotton  into  the  United  States  during  such  marketing  year. 

(c)  The  latest  available  statistics  of  the  Federal  Government  shall 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  in  making  the  determinations  required  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  this  Act. 

(d)  In  making  any  determination  under  this  Act  or  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  carryover  of  any  agricultural 
commodity,  the  Secretary  shall  exclude  from  such  determination  the 
stocks  of  any  commodity  acquired  pursuant  to,  or  under  the  authority 
of,  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock  Piling  Act  (60  Stat, 
596). 

PARITY  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  303.  If  and  when  appropriations  are  made  therefor,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make  payments  to  producers  of 
corn,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  or  tobacco,  on  their  normal  production  of 
such  commodities  in  amounts  which,  together  with  the  proceeds 
thereof,  will  provide  a  return  to  such  producers  which  is  as  nearly 
equal  to  parity  price  as  the  funds  so  made  available  will  permit.  All 
funds  available  for  such  payments  with  respect  to  these  commodities 
shall,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  law,  be  apportioned  to  these 
commodities  in  proportion  to  the  amount  by  which  each  fails  to  reach 
the  parity  income.  Such  payments  shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not 
in  substitution  for  any  other  payments  authorized  by  law. 

CONSUMER  SAFEGUARDS 

Sec.  304.  The  powers  conferred  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  used 
to  discourage  the  production  of  supplies  of  foods  and  fibers  sufficient 
to  maintain  normal  domestic  human  consumption  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  from  the  records  of  domestic  human  consumption  in 
the  years  1920  to  1929,  inclusive,  taking  into  consideration  increased 
population,  quantities  of  any  commodity  that  were  forced  into  do¬ 
mestic  consumption  by  decline  in  exports  during  such  period,  current 
trends  in  domestic  consumption  and  exports  of  particular  commodities, 
and  the  quantities  of  substitutes  available  for  domestic  consumption 
within  any  general  class  of  food  commodities.  In  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  give  due 
regard  to  the  maintenance  of  a  continuous  and  stable  supply  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  from  domestic  production  adequate  to  meet 
consumer  demand  at  prices  fair  to  both  producers  and  consumers. 
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SUBTITLE  B— MARKETING  QUOTAS 
PART  I — MARKETING  QUOTAS — TOBACCO 
LEGISLATIVE  FINDING 

Sec.  311.  (a)  The  marketing  of  tobacco  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
basic  industries  of  the  United  States  with  ramifying  activities  which 
directly  affect  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  at  every  point,  and 
stable  conditions  therein  are  necessary  to  the  general  welfare.  To¬ 
bacco  produced  for  market  is  sold  on  a  Nation-wide  market  and,  with 
its  products,  moves  almost  wholly  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  farmers  producing 
such  commodity  are  subject  in  their  operations  to  uncontrollable 
natural  causes,  are  widely  scattered  throughout  the  Nation,  in  many 
cases  such  farmers  carry  on  their  fanning  operations  on  borrowed 
money  or  leased  lands,  and  are  not  so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  organize 
effectively,  as  can  labor  and  industry  through  unions  and  corpora¬ 
tions  enjoying  Government  protection  and  sanction.  For  these  rea¬ 
sons,  among  others,  the  farmers  are  unable  without  Federal  assistance 
to  control  effectively  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity  with 
the  result  that  abnormally  excessive  supplies  thereof  are  produced 
and  dumped  indiscriminately  on  the  Nation-wide  market. 

(b)  The  disorderly  marketing  of  such  abnormally  excessive  sup¬ 
plies  affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
by  (1)  materially  affecting  the  volume  of  such  commodity  marketed 
therein,  (2)  disrupting  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity 
therein,  (3)  reducing  the  price  for  such  commodity  with  consequent 
injury  and  destruction  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  such  com¬ 
modity,  and  (4)  causing  a  disparity  between  the  prices  for  such  com¬ 
modity  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  industrial  products 
therein,  with  a  consequent  diminution  of  the  volume  of  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce  in  industrial  products. 

(c)  Whenever  an  abnormally  excessive  supply  of  tobacco  exists, 
the  marketing  of  such  commodity  by  the  producers  thereof  directly 
and  substantially  affects  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  such 
commodity  and  its  products,  and  the  operation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Part  becomes  necessary  and  appropriate  in  order  to  promote, 
foster,  and  maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  such  supply  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 


NATIONAL  MARKETING  QUOTA 

Seo.  312.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  December  1  of 
any  marketing  year  with  respect  to  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  February 
1  of  any  marketing  year  with  respect  to  other  kinds  of  tobacco,  pro¬ 
claim  a  national  marketing  quota  for  any  kind  of  tobacco  for  each  of 
the  next  three  succeeding  marketing  years  whenever  he  determines 
with  respect  to  such  kind  of  tobacco — 

(1)  that  a  national  marketing  quota  has  not  previously  been 

groclaimed  and  the  total  supply  as  of  the  beginning  of  such  mar- 
eting  year  exceeds  the  reserve  supply  level  therefor ; 

(2)  that  such  marketing  year  is  the  last  year  of  three  consecu¬ 
tive  years  for  which  marketing  quotas  previously  proclaimed  will 
be  in  effect ; 
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(3)  that  amendments  have  been  made  in  provisions  for  estab¬ 
lishing  farm  acreage  allotments  which  will  cause  material  revision 
of  such  allotments  before  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  quotas 
are  in  effect;  or 

(4)  that  a  marketing  quota  previously  proclaimed  for  such 
marketing  year  is  not  in  effect  because  of  disapproval  by  producers 
in  a  referendum  held  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  :  Provided ,  That 
if  such  producers  have  disapproved  national  marketing  quotas 
in  referenda  held  in  three  successive  years  subsequent  to  1952, 
thereafter  a  national  marketing  quota  shall  not  be  proclaimed 
hereunder  which  would  be  in  effect  for  any  marketing  year  within 
the  three-year  period  for  which  national  marketing  quotas  previ¬ 
ously  proclaimed  were  disapproved  by  producers  in  a  referendum, 
unless  prior  to  November  10  of  the  marketing  year  one-fourth  or 
more  of  the  farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  crop  of 
tobacco  harvested  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  marketing 
year  begins  petition  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  he  may  prescribe,  to  proclaim  a  national  marketing 
quota  for  each  of  the  next  three  succeeding  marketing  years. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  also  determine  and  announce,  not  later  than 
the  first  day  of  December  with  respect  to  flue-cured  tobacco  and  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  February  with  respect  to  other  kinds  of 
tobacco,  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  which  is  in  effect  for  the  next  marketing 
year  in  terms  of  the  total  quantity  of  tobacco  which  may  be  marketed 
which  will  make  available  during  such  marketing  year  a  supply  of 
tobacco  equal  to  the  reserve  supply  level.  The  amount  of  the  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  so  announced  may,  not  later  than  the  following 
March  1,  be  increased  by  not  more  than  20  per  centum  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  such  increase  is  necessary  in  order  to  meet  market 
demands  or  to  avoid  undue  restrictions  of  marketings  in  adjusting 
the  total  supply  to  the  reserve  supply  level. 

(c)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  proclamation  of  national  market¬ 
ing  quotas  under  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  refer¬ 
endum  of  farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  crop  of  tobacco 
harvested  immediately  prior  to  the  holding  of  the  referendum  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  such  farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  such 
quotas  for  the  next  three  succeeding  marketing  years.  If  more  than 
one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  oppose  the  national  marketing  quotas, 
■such  results  shall  be  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  and  the  national 
marketing  quotas  so  proclaimed  shall  not  be  in  effect  but  such  results 
shall  in  no  wise  affect  or  limit  the  subsequent  proclamation  and  sub¬ 
mission  to  a  referendum,  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  of  a 
national  marketing  quota. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  NATIONAL  MARKETING  QUOTA 

Sec.  313.  (a)  The  national  marketing  quota  for  tobacco  established 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  312,  less  the  amount  to  be  allotted 
under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the  total  production  of 
tobacco  in  each  State  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  (plus, 
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in  applicable  years,  the  normal  production  on  the  acreage  diverted 
under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs), 
with  such  adjustments  as  are  determined  to  be  necessary  to  make  cor¬ 
rection  for  abnormal  conditions  of  production,  for  small  farms,  and 
for  trends  in  production,  giving  due  consideration  to  seed  bed  and 
other  plant  diseases  during  such  five-year  period.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section  and  section  312  *  *  *  the  bur- 
ley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  which  would  otherwise  be  established 
for  any  farm  having  a  burley  acreage  allotment  in  1942  shall  not 
be  less  than  one-half  acre,  and  the  acreage  required  for  apportion¬ 
ment  under  this  proviso  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  National  and  State 
acreage  allotments. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  the  local  committees,  for 
the  allotment  of  the  marketing  quota  for  any  State  among  the  farms 
on  which  tobacco  is  produced,  on  the  basis  of  the  following:  Past 
marketing  of  tobacco,  making  due  allowance  for  drought,  flood,  hail, 
other  abnormal  weather  conditions,  plant  bed,  and  other  diseases; 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  tobacco; 
crop-rotation  practices;  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affect¬ 
ing  the  production  of  tobacco:  Provided ,  That,  except  for  farms 
on  which  for  the  flrst  time  in  five  years  tobacco  is  produced  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  in  the  marketing  year  for  which  the  quota  is  effective,  the  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  any  farm  shall  not  be  less  than  the  smaller  of  either 
(1)  three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  in  the  case  of  flue-cured  to¬ 
bacco,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds,  in  the  case  of  other 
kinds  of  tobacco,  or  (2)  the  average  tobacco  production  for  the  farm 
during  the  preceding  three  years,  plus  the  average  normal  production 
of  any  tobacco  acreage  diverted  under  agricultural  adjustment  and 
conservation  programs  during  such  preceding  three  years. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  local  committees,  for 
the  allotment  of  not  in  excess  of  5  per  centum  of  the  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  ( 1 )  to  farms  in  any  State  whether  it  has  a  State  quota  or 
not  on  which  for  the  first  time  in  five  years  tobacco  is  produced  to  be 
marketed  in  the  year  for  which  the  quota  is  effective  and  (2)  for 
further  increase  of  allotments  to  small  farms  pursuant  to  the  proviso 
in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  on  the  basis  of  the  following:  Land, 
labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  tobacco;  crop- 
rotation  practices;  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting 
the  production  of  tobacco:  Provided ,  That  farm  marketing  quotas 
established  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for  farms  on  which  tobacco 
is  produced  for  the  first  time  in  five  years  shall  not  exceed  75  per  centum 
of  the  farm  marketing  quotas  established  pursuant  to  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section  for  farms  which  are  similar  with  respect  to  the  follow¬ 
ing:  Land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of 
tobacco,  crop-rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors 
affecting  the  production  of  tobacco. 

( d)  Farm  marketing  quotas  may  be  transferred  only  in  such  manner 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  by 
regulations. 

(e)  In  case  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  the  national  quota  for  1938  is 
increased  by  a  number  of  pounds  required  to  provide  for  each  State  in 
addition  to  the  State  poundage  allotment  a  poundage  not  in  excess  of 
4  per  centum  of  the  allotment  which  shall  be  apportioned  in  amounts 
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which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  to  farms  in 
the  State  receiving  allotments  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  which  the  Secretary  determines  are  inadequate  in  view  of  past 
production  of  tobacco,  and  for  each  year  by  a  number  of  pounds  suffi¬ 
cient  to  assure  that  any  State  receiving  a  State  poundage  allotment  of 
flue-cured  tobacco  shall  receive  a  minimum  State  poundage  allotment 
of  flue-cured  tobacco  equal  to  the  average  national  yield  for  the  preced¬ 
ing  five  years  of  five  hundred  acres  of  such  tobacco. 

(f)  (Applicable  only  to  1938  crop.) 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  on  the  basis  of  average  yield  per  acre  of  tobacco  for  the  State 
during  the  five  years  last  preceding  the  year  in  which  the  national 
marketing  quota  is  proclaimed,  adjusted  for  abnormal  conditions  of 
production,  may  convert  the  State  marketing  quota  into  a  State  acreage 
allotment,  and  allot  the  same  through  the  local  committees  among 
farms  on  the  basis  of  the  factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (b) ,  using  past 
acreage  (harvested  and  diverted)  in  lieu  of  the  past  marketing  of 
tobacco ;  and  the  Secretary  on  the  bains  of  the  national  average  yield 
during  the  same  period,  similarly  adjusted,  may  also  convert  into  an 
acreage  allotment  the  amount  reserved  from  the  national  quota  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c) ,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  factors 
set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  and  the  past  tobacco  experience  of  the  farm 
operator,  allot  the  same  through  the  local  committees  among  farms  on 
which  no  tobacco  was  produced  during  the  last  five  years.  Any  acre¬ 
age  of  tobacco  harvested  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
the  year  1955,  or  any  subsequent  crop  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  establishing  State  and  farm  acreage  allotments.  Except  for  farms 
last  mentioned  or  a  farm  operated,  controlled,  or  directed  by  a 
person  who  also  operates,  controls,  or  directs  another  farm  on  which 
tobacco  is  produced,  the  farm-acreage  allotment  shall  be  increased  by 
the  smaller  of  (1)  20  per  centum  of  such  allotment  or  (2)  the  percent¬ 
age  by  which  the  normal  yield  of  such  allotment  (as  determined 
through  the  local  committees  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary)  is  less  than  three  thousand  two  hundred  pounds,  in 
the  case  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  and  two  thousand  four  hundred  pounds 
in  the  case  of  other  kinds  of  tobacco :  Provided ,  That  the  normal  yield 
of  the  estimated  number  of  acres  so  added  to  farm  acreage  allotments 
in  any  State  shall  be  considered  as  a  part  of  the  State  marketing  quota 
in  applying  the  proviso  in  subsection  (a).  The  actual  production  of 
the  acreage  allotment  established  for  a  farm  pursuant  to  this  subsec¬ 
tion  shall  be  the  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  quota.  If  any  amount 
of  tobacco  shall  be  marketed  as  having  been  produced  on  the  acreage 
allotment  for  any  farm  which  in  fact  was  produced  on  a  different  farm, 
the  acreage  allotments  next  established  for  both  such  farms  shall  be 
reduced  by  that  percentage  which  such  amount  was  of  the  respective 
farm  marketing  quota,  except  that  such  reduction  for  any  such  farm 
shall  not  be  made  if  the  Secretary  through  the  local  committees  finds 
that  no  person  connected  with  such  farm  caused,  aided,  or  acquiesced 
in  such  marketing ;  and  if  proof  of  the  disposition  of  any  amount  of 
tobacco  is  not  furnished  as  required  by  the  Secretary,  or  if  any  pro¬ 
ducer  on  the  farm  files,  or  aids  or  acquiesces  in  the  filing  of,  any  false 
report  with  respect  to  the  acreage  of  tobacco  grown  on  the  farm 
required  by  regulations  issued  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  acreage  allot- 
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ment  next  established  for  the  farm  on  which  such  tobacco  is  produced 
shall  be  reduced  by  a  percentage  similarly  computed. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  part  I,  any  per¬ 
son  who  owned  a  farm,  which  in  1940  or  thereafter  was  acquired  by 
the  United  States  for  national-defense  purposes,  and  who  owns  or 
acquires  one  or  more  other  farms,  shall,  upon  application  to  the  local 
committee,  be  entitled  to  have  an  allotment  for  any  one  of  such  other 
farms  owned  by  him  for  each  of  the  five  years  succeeding  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  the  United  States  equal  to  the  allotment  which  would  have  been 
made  to  such  farm  plus  the  allotment  which  would  have  been  made  to 
the  farm  acquired  by  the  United  States  except  for  such  acquisition: 
Provided ,  That  such  allotment  shall  not  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
acreage  of  cropland  in  the  farm  in  the  case  of  flue-cured  tobacco, 
and  20  per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  cropland  in  the  farm,  in  the  case 
of  kinds  of  tobacco  other  than  flue-cured.  Any  farm  for  which  the 
allotment  has  been  determined  under  this  subsection  shall,  after  the 
end  of  such  five  years,  have  its  allotment  determined  on  the  basis  of 
past  acreage  of  tobacco,  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the 
production  of  tobacco,  crop-rotation  practices,  and  soil  and  other 
physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  tobacco:  Provided  fur¬ 
ther ,  That  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  applicable  so 
long  as  there  is  any  penalty  due  and  unpaid,  or  a  failure  to  account  for 
the  disposition  of  tobacco  produced  on  the  farm  acquired  by  the 
United  States,  or  if  the  allotment  next  established  for  such  farm 
would  have  been  reduced  because  of  the  false  or  improper  identifica¬ 
tion  of  tobacco  produced  on  or  marketed  from  such  farm.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  the  Secretary  from 
operating  any  allotment  pool  from  which  allotments  are  made  to 
share  tenants  or  sharecroppers  who  move  from  farms  acquired  by 
the  United  States  for  national-defense  purposes  to  other  farms  pur¬ 
chased  and  operated  by  such  persons. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  whenever 
after  investigation  the  Secretary  determines  with  respect  to  any  kind 
of  tobacco  that  a  substantial  difference  exists  in  the  usage  or  market 
outlets  for  any  one  or  more  of  the  types  comprising  such  kind  of 
tobacco  and  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco  of  such  type  or  types  to  be 
produced  under  the  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  es¬ 
tablished  pursuant  to  this  section  would  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  an 
adequate  supply  for  estimated  market  demands  and  carry-over  re¬ 
quirements  for  such  type  or  types  of  tobacco,  the  Secretary  shall  in¬ 
crease  the  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  farms  produc¬ 
ing  such  type  or  types  of  tobacco  in  the  preceding  year  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  make  available  a  supply  of  such  type  or  types  of  tobacco 
adequate  to  meet  such  demands  and  carry-over  requirements.  The 
increases  in  farm  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  shall  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  the  production  of  such  type  or  types  of  tobacco 
during  the  period  of  years  considered  in  establishing  farm  marketing 
quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  such  kind  of  tobacco.  The  addi¬ 
tional  production  authorized  by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  national  marketing  quota  established  for  such  kind  of  tobacco 
pursuant  to  section  312  of  this  Act.  The  increase  in  acreage  under  this 
subsection  shall  not  be  considered  in  establishing  future  State  or  farm 
acreage  allotments. 
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(j)  In  establishing  farm  acreage  allotments  for  burley  tobacco 
crops  for  the  years  1956,  1957,  and  1958  the  acreage  allotment  for 
any  farm  which  has  not  been  retired  from  agricultural  production 
shall  not  be  reduced  below  the  acreage  allotment  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  established  because  the  harvested  acreage  was  less  than  the 
allotted  acreage  unless  the  acreage  harvested  was  less  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  allotted  acreage  in  each  of  the  preceding  five  years, 
in  which  event  it  shall  not  be  reduced  for  such  reason  to  less  than 
the  largest  acreage  harvested  in  any  year  in  such  five-year  period. 

( j )  [sic]  The  production  of  tobacco  on  a  farm  in  1955  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  year  for  which  no  farm  acreage  allotment  was  established  shall 
not  make  the  farm  eligible  for  an  allotment  as  an  old  farm  under  sub¬ 
sections  (b)  and  (g)  hereof:  Provided ,  however ,  That  by  reason  of 
such  production  the  farm  need  not  be  considered  as  ineligible  for  a 
new  farm  allotment  under  subsections  (c)  and  (g)  hereof,  but  such 
production  shall  not  be  deemed  past  tobacco  experience  for  any 
producer  on  the  farm. 


PENALTIES 

Sec.  314.  (a)  The  marketing  of  any  kind  of  tobacco  in  excess  of 
the  marketing  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  the  tobacco  is  produced 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of  75  per  centum  of  the  average  market 
price  (calculated  to  the  nearest  whole  cent)  for  such  kind  of  tobacco 
for  the  immediately  preceding  marketing  year.  Such  penalty  shall 
be  paid  by  the  person  who  acquired  such  tobacco  from  the  producer 
but  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty  may  be  deducted  by  the  buyer 
from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer  in  case  such  tobacco  is  marketed 
by  sale;  or,  if  the  tobacco  is  marketed  by  the  producer  through  a 
warehouseman  or  other  agent,  such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  such  ware¬ 
houseman  or  agent  who  may  deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  pen¬ 
alty  from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer :  Provided ,  That  in  case  any 
tobacco  is  marketed  directly  to  any  person  outside  the  United  States 
the  penalty  shall  be  paid  and  remitted  by  the  producer.  If  any  pro¬ 
ducer  falsely  identifies  or  fails  to  account  for  the  disposition  of  any 
tobacco,  an  amount  of  tobacco  equal  to  the  normal  yield  of  the  number 
of  acres  harvested  in  excess  of  the  farm- acreage  allotment  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  marketed  in  execess  of  the  marketing  quota  for 
the  farm,  and  the  penalty  in  respect  thereof  shall  be  paid  and  re¬ 
mitted  by  the  producer.  Tobacco  carried  over  by  the  producer  thereof 
from  one  marketing  year  to  another  may  be  marketed  without  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  penalty  imposed  by  this  section  if  the  total  amount  of 
tobacco  available  for  marketing  from  the  farm  in  the  marketing 
year  from  which  the  tobacco  is  carried  over  did  not  exceed  the  farm 
marketing  quota  established  for  the  farm  for  such  marketing  year  (or 
which  would  have  been  established  if  marketing  quotas  had  been  in 
effect  for  such  marketing  year) ,  or  if  the  tobacco  so  carried  over  does 
not  exceed  the  normal  production  of  that  number  of  acres  by  which 
the  harvested  acreage  of  tobacco  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
marketing  year  begins  is  less  than  the  farm-acreage  allotment. 
Tobacco  produced  in  a  calendar  year  in  which  marketing  quotas  are 
in  effect  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  therein  shall  be  subject  to 
such  quotas  even  though  it  is  marketed  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such 
marketing  year  begins. 
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(b)  The  Secretary  shall  require  collection  of  the  penalty  upon  a 
proportion  of  each  lot  of  tobacco  marketed  from  the  farm  equal  to 
the  proportion  which  the  tobacco  available  for  marketing  from  tho 
farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  is  of  the  total  amount  of 
tobacco  available  for  marketing  from  the  farm  if  satisfactory  proof 
is  not  furnished  as  to  the  disposition  to  be  made  of  such  excess  tobacco 
prior  to  the  marketing  of  any  tobacco  from  the  farm.  All  funds 
collected  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  deposit 
account  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  until  the  end  of  the 
marketing  year  next  succeeding  that  in  which  the  funds  are  collected, 
and  upon  certification  by  the  Secretary  there  shall  be  paid  out  of  such 
special  deposit  account  to  persons  designated  by  the  Secretary  the 
amount  by  which  the  penalty  collected  exceeds  the  amount  of  penalty 
due  upon  tobacco  marketed  in  excess  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  for 
any  farm.  Such  special  account  shall  be  administered  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  and  the  basis  for,  the  amount  of,  and  the  person  entitled  to  receive 
a  payment  from  such  account,  when  determined  in  accordance  with 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

[part  II — ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS - CORN] 

Part  II — Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas — feed  grains 

LEGISLATIVE  FINDING 

Sec.  321.  Com  is  a  basic  source  of  food  for  the  Nation,  and  com 
produced  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  moves  almost  wholly 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  the  form  of  corn,  livestock,  and 
livestock  products. 

Abnormally  excessive  and  abnormally  deficient  supplies  of  corn 
acutely  and  directly  affect,  burden,  and  obstruct  interstate  and  for¬ 
eign  commerce  in  corn,  livestock,  and  livestock  products.  When 
abnormally  excessive  supplies  exist,  transportation  facilities  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  are  overtaxed,  and  the  handling  and  proc¬ 
essing  facilities  through  which  the  flow  of  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  in  corn,  livestock,  and  livestock  products  is  directed  become 
acutely  congested.  Abnormally  deficient  supplies  result  in  substan¬ 
tial  decreases  in  livestock  production  and  in  an  inadequate  flow  of 
livestock  and  livestock  products  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce, 
with  the  consequence  of  unreasonably  high  prices  to  consumers. 

Violent  fluctuations  from  year  to  year  in  the  available  supply  of 
corn  disrupt  the  balance  between  the  supply  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  moving  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  the  supply 
of  corn  available  for  feeding.  Wlien  available  supplies  of  com  are 
excessive,  corn  prices  are  low  and  farmers  overexpand  livestock  pro¬ 
duction  in  order  to  find  outlets  for  corn.  Such  expansion,  together 
with  the  relative  scarcity  and  high  price  of  corn,  forces  farmers  to 
market  abnormally  excessive  supplies  of  livestock  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  at  sacrifice  prices,  endangering  the  financial  stability  of  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  overtaxing  handling  and  processing  facilities  through 
which  the  flow  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  livestock  and 
livestock  products  is  directed.  Such  excessive  marketings  deplete 
livestock  on  farms,  and  livestock  marketed  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  consequently  becomes  abnormally  low,  with  resultant  high 
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prices  to  consumers  and  danger  to  the  financial  stability  of  persons 
engaged  in  transporting,  handling,  and  processing  livestock  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce.  These  high  prices  in  turn  result  in 
another  overexpansion  of  livestock  production. 

Recurring  violent  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  corn  resulting  from 
corresponding  violent  fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  corn  directly  affect 
the  movement  of  livestock  in  interstate  commerce  from  the  range  cat¬ 
tle  regions  to  the  regions  where  livestock  is  fattened  for  market  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  also  directly  affect  the  move¬ 
ment  in  interstate  commerce  of  corn  marketed  as  corn  which  is  trans¬ 
ported  from  the  regions  where  produced  to  the  regions  where  livestock 
is  fattened  for  market  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

Substantially  all  the  corn  moving  in  interstate  commerce,  substan¬ 
tially  all  the  corn  fed  to  livestock  transported  in  interstate  commerce 
for  fattening,  and  substantially  all  the  corn  fed  to  livestock  marketed 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  is  produced  in  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area.  Substantially  all  the  corn  produced  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn-producing  area,  with  the  exception  of  a  comparatively 
small  amount  used  for  farm  consumption,  is  either  sold  or  transported 
in  interstate  commerce,  or  is  fed  to  livestock  transported  in  interstate 
commerce  for  feeding,  or  is  fed  to  livestock  marketed  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  Almost  all  the  corn  produced  outside  the  commer¬ 
cial  corn-producing  area  is  either  consumed,  or  is  fed  to  livestock 
which  is  consumed,  in  the  State  in  which  such  corn  is  produced. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  production  and  marketing  of  corn  and 
the  livestock  products  of  corn  are  such  that,  without  Federal  assist¬ 
ance,  farmers,  individually  or  in  cooperation,  cannot  effectively  pre¬ 
vent  the  recurrence  of  disparities  between  the  supplies  of  livestock 
moving  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  the  supply  of  corn 
available  for  feeding,  and  provide  for  orderly  marketing  of  corn  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  livestock  and  livestock  products 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

The  national  public  interest  requires  that  the  burdens  on  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  above  described  be  removed  by  the  exercise  of 
Federal  power.  By  reason  of  the  administrative  and  physical  im¬ 
practicability  of  regulating  the  movement  of  livestock  and  livestock 
products  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  the  inadequacy  of  any 
such  regulation  to  remove  such  burdens,  such  power  can  be  feasibly 
exercised  only  by  providing  for  the  withholding  from  market  of 
excessive  and  burdensome  supplies  of  corn  in  times  of  excessive  pro¬ 
duction,  and  providing  a  reserve  supply  of  corn  available  for  market 
in  times  of  deficient  production,  in  order  that  a  stable  and  continuous 
flow  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  may  at  all  times  be  assured  and  maintained. 

NATIONAL  AND  FARM  FEED  GRAIN  BASES;  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS; 

CONSERVATION  BASE 

Sec.  322.  (a)  Prior  to  December  1 , 1958 ,  the  Secretary  shall  estab¬ 
lish  for  each  farm,  producing  feed  grains  in  the  United  States  a  farm 
feed  grain  base  for  1959 ,  1960 ,  and  1961.  The  national  feed  grain 
base  shall  be  one  hundred  and  two  million  acres.  Such  national  feed 
grain  base  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  amony  the  States  on 
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the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  ( planted  and  diverted')  in  such 
States  during  the  years  1955 ,  1956 ,  and  1957 ,  with  adjustments  for 
abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas  involved  and  for  trends 
in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conserva¬ 
tion  practices.  The  feed  grain  base  for  each  State  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  ( planted  and  diverted )  in  such  counties  during  the  years  1955, 
1956,  and  1957 ,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in 
the  local  areas  involved  and  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period 
and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices.  The  feed  grain 
base  for  the  county  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary ,  through  the 
local  committees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  the  basis  of 
past  acreage  of  feed  grains  ( planted  and  diverted),  tillable  acreage , 
crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography ,  with  adjustments 
for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas  involved  and  for 
the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices. 

(b)  Prior  to  December  1,  1958,  the  Secretary  shall  establish  for 
each  farm  producing  feed  grains  in  the  United  States  a  conservation 
base  included  in  which  shall  be  the  average  of  all  farm  acreage  uti¬ 
lized  during  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957  for  farm  buildings,  pri¬ 
vate  roads,  woodlands ,  permanent  pasture,  marshland,  and  all  acreage 
not  in  cultivation,  but  not  including  tame  hay  acreage  or  rotational 
pasture. 

( c )  For  each  of  the  three  crop  years  commencing  January  1, 1959, 
the  Secretary  shall  determine  the  national  feed  grain  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  lohich  shall  be  the  acreage  required  to  keep  feed  grain  produc¬ 
tion  in  balance  with  domestic  consumption  and  exports.  For  1959 
the  national  feed  grain  acreage  allotment  shall  be  eighty-one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  acres ;  for  1960  and  1961  the  national  feed  grain 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  not  less  than  eighty -one  million  six  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  acres  nor  more  than  ninety-one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  acres.  The  national  feed  grain  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
announced  by  the  Secretary  not  later  than  November  1  preceding  the 
year  for  which  the  allotment  is  determined. 

{d)  The  Secretary  through  the  State  and  local  committees  shall 
apportion  the  national  feed  grain  acreage  allotment  among  farms  on 
the  basis  of  the  average  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  and  diverted 
from  the  production  of  feed  grains  under  agricultural  adjustment  and 
conservation  prograins  during  the  years  1955, 1956,  and  1957,  and  on 
the  basis  of  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and 
topography,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the 
local  areas  involved  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil  conservation  prac¬ 
tices. 

(e)  The  farm  feed  grain  allotment  for  any  farm  for  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  shall  be  the  allotment  as  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
foregoing  provisions  less  the  number  of  acres,  if  any,  by  which  the 
producers  cm  the  farm  agree,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Feed 
Grains  Act  of  1958,  to  reduce  their  acreage  below  their  allotment  as 
determined  by  the  forgoing  provisions:  Provided,  That  for  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  the  ratio  of  the  farm  feed  grain  allotment  to  the  farm 
feed  grain  base  shall  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the  national  feed 
grain  allotment  to  the  national  feed  grain  base. 
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(/)  The  Secretary  through  the  State  and  local  committees  shall  ap¬ 
portion  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand  acres  among  farms  on 
which  feed  grains  have  not  been  produced  during  any  of  the  years 
1955 ,  1956,  and  1957  on  the  basis  of  tillable  acres  on  the  farm ,  type 
of  soil ,  topography ,  taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  devoted  to 
feed  grain  production  on  adjacent  farms  during  the  years  1955 , 1956, 
and  1957.  The  acreage  so  apportioned  shall  be  part  of  the  national 
acreage  allotment  of  feed  grains. 

AMOUNT  OF  FARM  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  323.  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of  feed  grains 
shall  be  the  actual  production  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  less  the 
normal  production  of  the  acerage  planted  to  feed  grains  on  the  farm 
in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  The  normal  production 
from  such  excess  acreage  shall  be  known  as  the  “ farm  marketing  ex¬ 
cess Provided ,  That  the  farm  marketing  excess  shall  not  be  larger 
than  the  amount  by  which  the  actual  production  of  feed  grains  on 
the  farm  exceeds  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  if  the  producer  establishes  such  actual  production  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Secretary. 


PENALTIES 

Sec.  321.  (a)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  with 
respect  to  any  crop  of  feed,  grains,  the  producer  shall  be  subject  to 
a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  at  the  rate  of  $1  per  bushel. 

(b)  The  farm  marketing  excess  of  feed  grains  shall  be  regarded 
as  available  for  marketing  and  the  amount  of  penalty  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  upon  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  on  the  farm  planted 
to  feed  grains  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  If  a  down¬ 
ward  adjustment  in  the  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  made 
pursuant  to  the  proviso  in  section  323 ,  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  the  penalty  computed  upon  the  farm  marketing  excess 
before  such  adjustment  and  as  computed  upon  the  adjusted  marketing 
excess  shall  be  returned  to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

(c)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of  the  penalty 
shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until  the  date  of 
payment  of  such  penalty. 

(d)  Until  the  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  paid,  all 
feed  grain  produced  on  the  farm  and  marketed  by  the  producer  shall 
be  subject  to  the  penalty  provided  by  this  section  and  a  lien  on  the 
entire  crop  of  feed  grains  produced  on  the  farm  shall  be  in  effect  in 
favor  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  feed  grains  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  does  not 
exceed  the  highest  acreage  planted  to  feed  grains  during  the  years 
1955,  1956 ,  and  1957,  but  not  in  excess  of  thirty  acres  unless  the  feed 
grain  producers  on  the  farm  apply  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  feed 
grains  on  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Feed  Grains  Act 
of  1958. 
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(/)  Producers  who  knowingly  and  falsely  certify  as  to  their  eligi¬ 
bility  to  vote  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursuant  to  subtitle  II  of 
the  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1958  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$500. 

Sec.  326.  (a)  Whenever  in  any  county  or  other  area  the  Secretary 
finds  that  the  actual  production  of  corn  plus  the  amount  of  com  stored 
under  seal  in  such  county  or  other  area  is  less  than  the  normal  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  marketing  percentage  of  the  farm  acreage  allotments  in 
such  county  or  other  area,  the  Secretary  shall  terminate  farm  market¬ 
ing  quotas  for  com  in  such  county  or  other  area. 

(b)  Whenever,  upon  any  farm,  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage 
of  corn  is  less  than  the  normal  production  of  the  marketing  percentage 
of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  there  may  be  marketed,  without  pen¬ 
alty,  from  such  farm  an  amount  of  corn  from  the  corn  stored  under 
seal  pursuant  to  section  324  which,  together  with  the  actual  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  then  current  crop,  will  equal  the  normal  production  of 
the  marketing  percentage  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

(c)  Whenever,  in  any  marketing  year,  marketing  quotas  are  not 
in  effect  with  respect  to  the  crop  of  corn  produced  in  the  calendar 
year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins,  all  marketing  quotas  ap¬ 
plicable  to  previous  crops  of  corn  shall  be  terminated. 

PROCLAMATION  OF  COMMERCIAL  CORN-PRODUCING  AREA 

Sec.  327.  Not  later  than  February  1  of  each  calendar  year,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  ascertain  and  proclaim  the  commercial  corn-producing 

area. 

ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  328.  The  acreage  allotment  of  com  for  any  calendar  year  shall 
be  that  acreage  in  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  which,  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  yield  for  corn  in  such  area  during  the  five  calendar 
years  immediately  preceding  such  calendar  year,  adjusted  for  abnor¬ 
mal  weather  conditions,  will  produce  an  amount  of  com  in  such  area 
which  the  Secretary  determines  will,  together  with  corn  produced  in 
the  United  States  outside  the  commercial  corn-producing  area  and 
corn  imported,  make  available  a  supply  for  the  marketing  year  be¬ 
ginning  in  such  calendar  year,  equal  to  the  normal  supply.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  proclaim  such  acreage  allotment  not  later  than  February 
1  of  the  calendar  year  for  which  such  acreage  allotment  was  deter¬ 
mined. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  329.  (a)  The  acreage  allotment  for  corn  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties  in  the  commercial  corn-producing 
area  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  production  of  com  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year 
in  which  the  apportionment  is  determined  (plus,  in  applicable  years, 
the  acreage  diverted  under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  con¬ 
servation  programs),  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  soil-conservation  practices :  Provided ,  That  any  downward 
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adjustment  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices  shall  not 
exceed  2  per  centum  of  the  total  acreage  allotment  that  would  other¬ 
wise  be  made  to  such  county. 

(b)  The  acreage  allotment  to  the  county  for  corn  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committees,  among  the 
farms  within  the  county  on  the  basis  of  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation 
practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography. 

PART  III— MARKETING  QUOTAS - WHEAT 

LEGISLATIVE  FINDINGS 

Sec.  331.  Wheat  is  a  basic  source  of  food  for  the  Nation,  is  pro¬ 
duced  throughout  the  United  States  by  more  than  a  million  farmers, 
is  sold  on  the  country- wide  market  and,  as  wheat  or  flour,  flows  almost 
entirely  through  instrumentalities  of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
from  producers  to  consumers. 

Abnormally  excessive  and  abnormally  deficient  supplies  of  wheat 
on  the  country-wide  market  acutely  and  directly  affect,  burden,  and 
obstruct  interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Abnormally  excessive 
supplies  overtax  the  facilities  of  interstate  and  foreign  transportation, 
congest  terminal  markets  and  milling  centers  in  the  flow  of  wheat 
from  producers  to  consumers,  depress  the  price  of  wheat  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce,  and  otherwise  disrupt  the  orderly  marketing 
of  such  commodity  in  such  commerce.  Abnormally  deficient  supplies 
result  in  an  inadequate  flow  of  wheat  and  its  products  in  interstate 
and  foreign  commerce  with  consequent  injurious  effects  to  the  instru¬ 
mentalities  of  such  commerce  and  with  excessive  increases  in  the  prices 
of  wheat  and  its  products  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  that  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  wheat  and  its  products  be  protected  from  such  burden¬ 
some  surpluses  and  distressing  shortages,  and  that  a  supply  of  wheat 
be  maintained  which  is  adequate  to  meet  domestic  consumption  and 
export  requirements  in  years  of  drought,  flood,  and  other  adverse 
conditions  as  well  as  in  years  of  plenty,  and  that  the  soil  resources 
of  the  Nation  be  not  wasted  in  the  production  of  such  burdensome 
surpluses.  Such  surpluses  result  in  disastrously  low  prices  of  wheat 
and  other  grains  to  wheat  producers,  destroy  the  purchasing  power  of 
grain  producers  for  industrial  products,  and  reduce  the  value  of  the 
agricultural  assets  supporting  the  national  credit  structure.  Such 
shortages  of  wheat  result  in  unreasonably  high  prices  of  flour  and 
bread  to  consumers  and  loss  of  market  outlets  by  wheat  producers. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  production  and  marketing  of  wheat 
are  such  that,  without  Federal  assistance,  farmers,  individually  or 
in  cooperation,  cannot  effectively  prevent  the  recurrence  of  such  sur¬ 
pluses  and  shortages  and  the  burdens  on  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce  resulting  therefrom,  maintain  normal  supplies  of  wheat,  or 
provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  thereof  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

The  provisions  of  this  Part  affording  a  cooperative  plan  to  wheat 
producers  are  necessary  in  order  to  minimize  recurring  surpluses  and 
shortages  of  wheat  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  to  provide 
for  the  maintenance  of  adequate  reserve  supplies  thereof,  and  provide 
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for  an  adequate  flow  of  wheat  and  its  products  in  interstate  and  for¬ 
eign  commerce.  Tho  provisions  hereof  for  regulation  of  marketings 
by  producers  of  wheat  whenever  an  abnormally  excessive  supply  of 
such  commodity  exists  are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain  an  orderly 
flow  of  wheat  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  under  such  condi¬ 
tions. 

PROCLAMATIONS  OF  SUPPLIES  AND  ALLOTMENTS 


Sec.  33*2.  Not  later  than  May  15  of  each  calendar  year  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  ascertain  and  proclaim  the  national  acreage  allotment  for 
the  ciop  of  wheat  produced  in  the  next  succeeding  calendar  year. 


NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 


Sec.  333.  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
shall  be  that  acreage  which  the  Secretary  determines  will,  on  the 
basis  of  tho  national  average  yield  for  wheat,  produce  an  amount 
thereof  adequate,  together  with  the  estimated  carry-over  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  crop  and  imports,  to  make 
available  a  supply  for  such  marketing  year  equal  to  a  normal  year’s 
domestic  consumption  and  exports  plus  30  per  centum  thereof.  The 
national  acreage  allotment  for  wheat  for  any  year  shall  be  not  less 
than  fifty-five  million  acres. 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  334.  (a)  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  re¬ 
serve  of  not  to  exceed  one  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as 
provided  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  seeded  for  the 
production  of  wheat  during  the  ten  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  is 
determined  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under 
previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs),  with 
adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends  in  acre¬ 
age  during  such  period:  Provided ,  That  in  establishing  State  acreage 
allotments  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  plus  the 
acreage  diverted  for  1959  and  any  subsequent  year  for  any  farm  on 
which  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to 
the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to 
avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  shall  be  the  base  acreage  of 
wheat  determined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  for  determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such 
year,  but  if  any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  de¬ 
pleted  and  penalty  becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  State  wheat  acreage  allotments  subsequent 
to  such  depletion  the  seeded  plus  diverted  acreage  of  wheat  for  the 
farm  for  the  year  in  which  the  excess  was  produced  shall  be  reduced 
to  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  for  such  year.  The  reserve  acre¬ 
age  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used 
to  make  allotments  to  counties,  in  addition  to  the  county  allotments 
made  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis  of  the  relative 
needs  of  counties  for  additional  allotment  because  of  reclamation  and 
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other  new  areas  coming  into  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  ten 
calendar  years  ending  with  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national 
acreage  allotment  is  proclaimed. 

(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  less  a  reserve  of  not  tn 
exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 
among  the  counties  in  the  State,  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  seeded 
for  the  production  of  wheat  during  the  ten  calendar  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  is  determined  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted 
under  previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs), 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  trends  in  acre¬ 
age  during  such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation 
practices:  Provided ,  That  in  establishing  county  acreage  allotments 
the  acreage  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  plus  the  acreage  di¬ 
verted  for  1959  and  any  subsequent  year  for  any  farm  on  which  the 
entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  delivered  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable  regulations  to  avoid  or 
postpone  payment  of  the  penalty  shall  be  the  base  acreage  of  wheat 
determined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary 
for  determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such  year,  but  if 
any  part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  depleted  and  pen¬ 
alty  becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  county  acreage  allotments  subsequent  to  such  depletion 
the  seeded  plus  diverted  acreage  of  wheat  for  the  farm  for  the  year 
in  which  the  excess  was  produced  shall  be  reduced  to  the  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotment  for  such  year. 

(c)  The  allotment  to  the  county  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary,  through  the  local  committees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county 
on  the  basis  of  past  acreage  of  wheat  tillable  acres,  crop-rotation  prac¬ 
tices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography.  Not  more  than  3  per  centum 
of  the  State  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  wheat 
has  not  been  planted  during  any  of  the  three  marketing  years  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  marketing  year  in  which  the  allotment  is  made. 
For  the  purpose  of  establishing  farm  acreage  allotments — (i)  the 
past  acreage  of  wheat  on  any  farm  for  1958  shall  be  the  base  acreage 
determined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  determining  1958  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments;  (ii)  if 
subsequent  to  the  determination  of  such  base  acreage  the  1958  wheat 
acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  is  increased  through  administrative, 
review,  or  court  proceedings,  the  1958  farm  base  acreage  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  in  the  same  proportion;  and  (iii)  the  past  acreage  of  wheat 
for  1959  and  any  subsequent  year  shall  be  the  wheat  acreage  on  the 
farm  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment,  plus, 
in  the  case  of  any  farm  which  is  in  compliance  with  its  farm  wheat 
acreage  allotment,  the  acreage  diverted  under  such  wheat  allotment 
programs:  Provided ,  That  for  1959  and  subsequent  years  in  the  case 
of  any  farm  on  which  the  entire  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess 
is  delivered  to  the  Secretary  or  stored  in  accordance  with  applicable 
regulations  to  avoid  or  postpone  payment  of  the  penalty,  the  past 
acreage  of  wheat  for  the  year  in  which  such  farm  marketing  excess  is 
so  delivered  or  stored  shall  be  the  farm  base  acreage  of  wheat  deter¬ 
mined  for  the  farm  under  the  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  for 
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determining  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  for  such  year,  but  if  any 
part  of  the  amount  of  wheat  so  stored  is  later  depleted  and  penalty 
becomes  due  by  reason  of  such  depletion,  for  the  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  farm  wheat  acreage  allotments  subsequent  to  such  depletion  the 
past  acreage  of  wheat  for  the  farm  for  the  year  in  which  the  excess 
was  produced  shall  be  reduced  to  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment 
for  such  year. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  allot¬ 
ments  established,  or  which  would  have  been  established,  for  any 
farm  acquired  in  1950  or  thereafter  by  the  United  States  for  national- 
defense  purposes  shall  be  placed  in  an  allotment  pool  and  shall  bo 
used  only  to  establish  allotments  for  other  farms  owned  or  acquired 
by  the  owner  of  the  farm  so  acquired  by  the  United  States.  The 
allotment  so  made  for  any  farm,  including  a  farm  on  which  wheat 
has  not  been  planted  during  any  of  the  three  marketing  years  preced¬ 
ing  the  marketing  year  in  which  the  allotment  is  made,  shall  compare 
with  the  allotments  established  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which 
are  similar  except  for  the  past  acreage  of  wheat. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary 
shall  increase  the  farm  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for 
the  1957  crop  of  wheat  for  farms  located  in  counties  in  the  States  of 
North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  and  California, 
designated  by  the  Secretary  as  counties  which  (1)  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  durum  wheat  (class  II)  and  (2)  have  produced  such  wheat 
for  commercial  food  products  during  one  or  more  of  the  five  years 
1952  through  1956.  The  increase  in  the  wheat  acreage  allotment  for 
any  farm  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  production  of  durum  wheat 
(class  II)  on  such  increased  acreage.  The  increased  allotment  shall 
be  determined  by  adding  to  the  allotment  established  without  regard 
to  this  subsection  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  “original  allotment”) 
an  acreage  equal  to  the  acreage  by  which  the  original  allotment  ex¬ 
ceeds  the  1957  acreage  on  the  farm  of  classes  of  wheat  other  than 
durum  wheat  (class  II)  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “other  wheat”), 
but  such  increased  allotment  shall  not  exceed  the  smaller  of  the  crop¬ 
land  on  the  farm  well  suited  to  wheat  or  the  wheat  acreage  on  the 
farm:  Provided ,  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  subsection  (1)  the 
original  allotment  for  each  farm  shall  be  not  less  than  fifteen  acres, 
and  (2)  varieties  of  class  II  (durum  wheat)  known  as  “Golden  Ball” 
and  “Peliss”  shall  be  regarded  as  “other  wheat.”  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  subsection,  (1)  no  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  increased  under  this  subsection  by  more  than  sixty  acres,  and  (2) 
no  acreage  allotment  shall  be  increased  under  this  subsection  for  any 
farm  on  which  the  producer  knowingly  devotes  to  the  production 
of  other  wheat  an  acreage  in  excess  of  the  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  without  regard  to  this  subsection  (and  particularly  without 
regard  to  clause  (1)  of  the  foregoing  proviso) . 

The  increases  in  wheat  acreage  allotments  authorized  by  this  sub¬ 
section  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  National,  State,  and  county  wheat 
acreage  allotments,  and  the  acreage  of  durum  wheat  (class  II)  on 
such  increased  allotments  shall  not  be  considered  in  establishing  future 
State,  county  and  farm  acreage  allotments. 
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The  provisions  of  paragraph  (6)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress  (7  IT.  S.  C.  1340  (6)),  and  section  326  (b)  of  this 
Act,  relating  to  the  reduction  of  the  storage  amount  of  wheat  shall 
apply  to  the  allotment  for  the  farm  established  without  regard  to 
this  subsection  and  not  to  the  increased  allotment  under  this  sub¬ 
section. 

For  the  purpose  of  applying  section  103  (a)  (1)  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act  (relating  to  participation  in  the  acreage  reserve)  to  any  farm 
receiving  an  increased  allotment  under  this  subsection — 

(1)  the  “farm  acreage  allotment”  shall  be  the  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  without  regard  to  this  subsection  and  not  the  increased 
allotment  under  this  subsection,  and 

(2)  each  acre  planted  to  durum  wheat  (class  II)  shall  count 
as  one-half  acre  of  wheat. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  “wheat  acreage  on  the  farm”  shall 
include  acreage  in  the  wheat  acreage  reserve. 

(f)  Any  part  of  any  1955,  1956,  or  1957  farm  wheat  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  on  which  wheat  will  not  be  planted  and  which  is  voluntarily  sur¬ 
rendered  to  the  county  committee  shall  be  deducted  from  the  allotment 
to  such  farm  and  may  be  reapportioned  by  the  county  committee  to 
other  farms  in  the  same  county  receiving  allotments  in  amounts  deter- 

'  mined  by  the  county  committee  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the  basis 
of  past  acreage  of  wheat  tillable  acres,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of 
soil,  and  topography.  If  all  of  the  allotted  acreage  voluntarily  sur¬ 
rendered  is  not  needed  in  the  county,  the  county  committee  may  sur¬ 
render  the  excess  acreage  to  the  State  committee  to  be  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  State  acreage  reserve  under  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section.  Any  allotment  transferred  under  this  provision  shall  be 
regarded  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  as  having 
been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which  transferred  rather  than  on  the 
farm  to  which  transferred,  except  that  this  shall  not  operate  to  make 
the  farm  from  which  the  allotment  was  transferred  eligible  for  an 
allotment  as  having  wheat  planted  thereon  during  the  three-year  base 
period :  Provided ,  That  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law, 
any  part  of  any  1955,  1956,  or  1957  farm  acreage  allotment  may  be 
permanently  released  in  writing  to  the  county  committee  by  the  owner 
and  operator  of  the  farm,  and  reapportioned  as  provided  herein. 
Acreage  surrendered,  reapportioned  under  this  subsection,  and  planted 
shall  be  credited  to  the  State  and  county  in  determining  future  acreage 
allotments. 

(g)  If  the  county  committee  determines  that  any  producer  is  pre¬ 
vented  from  seeding  wheat  for  harvest  as  grain  in  his  usual  planting 
season  because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  and  the  operator 
of  the  farm  notifies  the  county  committee  not  later  than  December  1 
in  any  area  where  only  winter  wheat  is  grown,  or  June  1  in  the  spring 
wheat  area  (including  an  area  where  both  spring  and  winter  wheat  are 
grown),  that  he  does  not  intend  to  seed  his  full  wheat  allotment  for 
the  crop  year  because  of  the  unfavorable  weather  conditions,  the  en¬ 
tire  farm  wheat  allotment  for  such  year  shall  be  regarded  as  wheat 
acreage  for  the  purposes  of  establishing  future  State,  county,  and 
farm  acreage  allotments :  Provided ,  That  if  any  producer  on  a  farm 
obtains  a  reduction  in  the  storage  amount  of  any  previous  crop  of 
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wheat  by  reason  of  underplanting  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (6)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Con¬ 
gress  (7  U.  S.  C.  1340  (6)),  or  by  reason  of  producing  less  than  the 
normal  production  of  the  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  pursuant  to 
section  326  (b)  of  this  Act,  this  provision  may  not  be  made  applicable 
to  such  farm  with  respect  to  the  crop  of  wheat  for  which  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  was  established. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  no  acreage  in  the 
commercial  wheat-producing  area  seeded  to  wheat  for  harvest  as  grain 
in  1958  or  thereafter  in  excess  of  acreage  allotments  shall  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  establishing  future  State  and  county  acreage  allotments  except 
as  prescribed  in  the  provisos  to  the  lirst  sentence  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(b) ,  respectively,  of  this  section.  The  planting  on  a  farm  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  wheat-producing  area  of  wheat  of  the  1958  or  any  subsequent 
crop  for  which  no  farm  wheat  acreage  allotment  was  established  shall 
not  make  the  farm  eligible  for  an  allotment  as  an  old  farm  pursuant 
to  the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  nor  shall  such 
farm  by  reason  of  such  planting  be  considered  ineligible  for  an  allot¬ 
ment  as  a  new  farm  under  the  second  sentence  of  such  subsection. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  the  Secretary 
shall  increase  the  acreage  allotments  for  the  1958  and  1959  crops  of 
wheat  for  farms  in  the  irrigable  portion  of  the  area  known  as  the 
Tulelake  division  of  the  Klamath  project  of  California  located  in 
Modoc  and  Siskiyou  Counties,  California,  as  defined  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  herein¬ 
after  referred  to  as  the  area.  The  increase  for  the  area  for  each  such 
crop  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the  total  allotments  established 
for  farms  in  the  area  for  the  particular  crop  without  regard  to  this 
subsection,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  original  allotments,  an  acre¬ 
age  sufficient  to  make  available  for  each  such  crop  a  total  allotment 
of  eight  thousand  acres  for  the  area.  The  additional  allotments  made 
available  by  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  National,  State 
and  county  allotments  otherwise  established  under  this  Act,  but  the 
acreage  planted  to  wheat  pursuant  to  such  increased  allotments  shall 
be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments.  The  Secretary  shall  apportion  the  additional 
allotment  acreage  made  available  under  this  subsection  between 
Modoc  and  Siskiyou  Counties  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  for 
additional  allotments  for  the  portion  of  the  area  in  each  county. 
The  Secretary  shall  also  allot  such  additional  acreage  to  individual 
farms  in  the  area  for  which  an  application  for  an  increased  acreage 
is  made  on  the  basis  of  tillable  acres,  crop  rotation  practices,  type 
of  soil  and  topography,  and  taking  into  account  the  original  allotment 
for  the  farm,  if  any.  No  producer  shall  be  eligible  to  participate  in 
the  wheat  acreage  reserve  program  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any 
year  for  which  such  farm  receives  an  additional  allotment  under  this 
subsection ;  and  no  wheat  produced  on  such  farm  in  such  year  shall 
be  eligible  for  price  support.  The  increase  in  the  wheat  acreage 
allotment  for  any  farm  under  this  subsection  shall  be  conditioned 
upon  the  production  of  durum  wheat  (class  II)  on  such  increased 
acreage. 
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MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  335.  (a)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines — 

(1)  that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  be¬ 
ginning  in  such  calendar  year  will  exceed  the  normal  supply  for 
such  marketing  year  by  more  than  20  per  centum ;  or 

(2)  that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  end¬ 
ing  in  such  calendar  year  is  not  less  than  the  normal  supply  for 
the  marketing  year  so  ending,  and  that  the  average  farm  price  for 
wheat  for  three  successive  months  of  the  marketing  year  so  ending 
does  not  exceed  66  per  centum  of  parity 

the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  May  15  of  such  calendar  year,  pro¬ 
claim  such  fact  and,  during  the  marketing  year  beginning  July  1  of 
the  next  succeeding  calendar  year  and  continuing  throughout  such 
marketing  year,  a  national  marketing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  with 
respect  to  the  marketing  of  wheat.  Marketing  quotas  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  shall  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  wheat  harvested  in  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  in  which  such  marketing  year  begins  notwithstanding  that 
the  wheat  is  marketed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  such  marketing  year. 

(b)  The  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  shall 
be  equal  to  a  normal  year’s  domestic  consumption  and  exports  plus 
30  per  centum  thereof,  less  the  sum  of  (1)  the  estimated  carry-over 
of  wheat  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  and  (2)  the  estimated  amount  of  wheat 
which  will  be  used  on  farms  as  seed  or  livestock  feed  during  the 
marketing  year. 

(c)  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  farm  for  any  marketing 
year  shall  be  a  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  equal  to  the  sum  of — 

( 1 )  A  number  of  bushels  equal  to  the  normal  production  or  the 
actual  production,  whichever  is  the  greater,  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment;  and 

(2)  A  number  of  bushels  equal  to  the  amount,  or  part  thereof, 
of  wheat  from  any  previous  crop  which  the  farmer  has  on  hand 
which,  had  such  amount,  or  part  thereof,  been  marketed  during 
the  preceding  marketing  year  in  addition  to  the  wheat  actually 
marketed  during  such  preceding  marketing  year,  could  have  been 
marketed  without  penalty. 

(3)  Any  farmer  who  does  not  market  wheat  in  excess  of  the 
normal  production  or  the  actual  production,  whichever  is  the 
greater,  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  not  be  subject  to 
penalty  under  the  provisions  of  section  339.  Any  farmer  who 
stores,  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary,  an 
amount  of  wheat  which  is  less  than  the  amount  subject  to  penalty, 
shall  be  presumed  to  have  marketed  the  amount  of  such  wheat 
subject  to  penalty  which  is  not  so  stored. 

(d)  No  farm  marketing  quota  with  respect  to  wheat  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  in  any  marketing  year  to  any  farm  on  which  the  normal 
production  of  the  acreage  planted  to  wheat  of  the  current  crop  is 
less  than  two  hundred  bushels. 

(e)  If  for  any  marketing  year,  the  acreage  allotment  for  wheat 
for  any  State  is  twenty-five  thousand  acres  or  less,  the  Secretary,  in 
order  to  promote  efficient  administration  of  this  Act  and  the  Agricul- 
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tural  Act  of  1949,  may  designate  such  State  as  outside  the  commercial 
wheat-producing  area  for  such  marketing  year.  No  farm  marketing 

Suota  or  acreage  allotment  with  respect  to  wheat  under  this  title 
hall  be  applicable  in  such  marketing  year  to  any  farm  in  any  State 
so  designated;  and  no  acreage  allotment  in  any  other  State  shall  be 
increased  by  reason  of  such  designation.  Notice  of  any  such  designa¬ 
tion  shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register. 

(f)  The  Secretary,  upon  application  made  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  by  him,  shall  exempt  producers  from  any  obligation  under 
this  Act  to  pay  the  penalty  on,  deliver  to  the  Secretary,  or  store  the 
farm  marketing  excess  with  respect  to  any  farm  for  any  crop  of  wheat 
harvested  in  1958  or  any  subsequent  year  on  the  following  conditions: 

(1)  That  the  total  wheat  acreage  on  the  farm  does  not  exceed 
30  acres:  Provided ,  however,  That  this  condition  shall  not  apply 
to  farms  operated  by  and  as  part  of  State  or  county  institutions 
or  religious  or  eleemosynary  institutions; 

(2)  That  none  of  such  crop  of  wheat  is  removed  from  such 
farm  except  to  be  processed  for  use  as  human  food  or  livestock 
feed  on  such  farm  and  none  of  such  crop  is  sold  or  exchanged 
for  goods  or  services ; 

(3)  That  such  entire  crop  of  wheat  is  used  on  such  farm  for 
seed,  human  food,  or  feed  for  livestock,  including  poultry,  owned 
by  any  such  producer,  or  a  subsequent  owner  or  operator  of  the 
farm;  and 

(4)  That  such  producers  and  their  successors  comply  with 
all  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  compliance  with  the  foregoing  conditions. 

Failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  foregoing  conditions  shall  cause  the 
exemption  to  become  immediately  null  and  void  unless  such  failure  is 
due  to  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  such  producers  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Secretary.  In  the  event  an  exemption  becomes  null  and 
void  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  become  applicable  to  the  same 
extent  as  if  such  exemption  had  not  been  granted.  No  acreage 
planted  to  wheat  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  a  crop 
covered  by  an  exemption  hereunder  shall  be  considered  in  determining 
any  subsequent  wheat  acreage  allotment  or  marketing  quota  for  such 
farm  and  the  estimated  production  from  such  excess  acreage  shall  not 
be  included  in  total  supply  and  normal  supply  in  the  determination  of 
future  marketing  quotas  and  level  of  price  support.  No  producer 
exempted  under  this  section  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum 
.under  section  336  with  respect  to  the  next  subsequent  crop  of  wheat. 

REFERENDUM 

Sec.  336.  Between  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  any  proclamation  of 
any  national  marketing  quota  for  wheat  and  July  25,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret  ballot,  of  farmers  who  will  be 
subject  to  the  quota  specified  therein  to  determine  whether  such 
farmers  favor  or  oppose  such  quota.  If  more  than  one-third  of  the 
farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose  such  quota,  the  Secretary 
shall,  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  such  quota,  by  proclamation  sus¬ 
pend  the  operation  of  the  national  marketing  quotas  with  respect  to 
wheat. 
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ADJUSTMENT  AND  SUSPENSION  OF  QUOTA 

Sec.  337.  (a)  If  the  total  supply  as  proclaimed  by  the  Secretary 
within  forty-five  days  after  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  is  less 
than  that  specified  in  the  proclamation  by  the  Secretary  under  section 
335  (a),  then  the  national  marketing  quota  specified  in  the  proclama¬ 
tion  under  such  section  shall  be  increased  accordingly. 

(b)  Whenever  it  shall  appear  from  either  the  July  or  the  August 
production  estimates,  officially  published  by  the  Division  of  Crop 
and  Livestock  Estimates  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  of 
the  Department,  that  the  total  supply  of  wheat  as  of  the  beginning 
of  the  marketing  year  was  less  than  a  normal  year’s  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  exports  plus  30  per  centum  thereof,  the  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  such  fact  prior  to  July  20,  or  August  20,  as  the  case  may  be, 
if  farm  marketing  quotas  have  been  announced  with  respect  to  the 
crop  grown  in  such  calendar  year.  Thereupon  such  quotas  shall  be¬ 
come  ineffective. 

TRANSFER  OF  QUOTAS 

Sec.  338.  Farm  marketing  quotas  for  wheat  shall  not  be  trans¬ 
ferable,  but,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  such  purpose,  any  farm  marketing  quota  in  excess  of  the 
supply  of  wheat  for  such  farm  for  any  marketing  year  may  be  allo¬ 
cated  to  other  farms  on  which  the  acreage  allotment  has  not  been 
exceeded. 


PART  IV - MARKETING  QUOTAS - COTTON 

LEGISLATIVE  FINDINGS 

Sec.  341.  American  cotton  is  a  basic  source  of  clothing  and  indus¬ 
trial  products  used  by  every  person  in  the  United  States  and  by  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers  of  people  in  foreign  countries.  American  cotton  is 
sold  on  a  world- wide  market  and  moves  from  the  places  of  production 
almost  entirely  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  to  processing  estab¬ 
lishments  located  throughout  the  world  at  places  outside  the  State 
where  the  cotton  is  produced. 

Fluctuations  in  supplies  of  cotton  and  the  marketing  of  excessive 
supplies  of  cotton  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  disrupt  the 
orderly  marketing  of  cotton  in  such  commerce  with  consequent  injury 
to  and  destruction  of  such  commerce.  Excessive  supplies  of  cotton 
directly  and  materially  affect  the  volume  of  cotton  moving  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce  and  cause  disparity  in  prices  of  cotton  and 
industrial  products  moving  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  with 
consequent  diminution  of  the  volume  of  such  commerce  in  industrial 
products. 

The  conditions  affecting  the  production  and  marketing  of  cotton  are 
such  that,  without  Federal  assistance,  farmers,  individually  or  in 
cooperation,  cannot  effectively  prevent  the  recurrence  of  excessive 
supplies  of  cotton  and  fluctuations  in  supplies,  cannot  prevent  indis¬ 
criminate  dumping  of  excessive  supplies  on  the  Nation-wide  and 
foreign  markets,  cannot  maintain  normal  carry-overs  of  cotton,  and 
cannot  provide  for  the  orderly  marketing  of  cotton  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce. 
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It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  that  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  cotton  be  protected  from  the  burdens  caused  by  the 
marketing  of  excessive  supplies  of  cotton  in  such  commerce,  that  a 
supply  or  cotton  be  maintained  which  is  adequate  to  meet  domestic 
consumption  and  export  requirements  in  years  of  drought,  flood  and 
other  adverse  conditions  as  well  as  in  years  of  plenty,  and  that  the  soil 
resources  of  the  Nation  be  not  wasted  in  the  production  of  excessive 
supplies  of  cotton. 

The  provisions  of  this  Part  affording  a  cooperative  plan  to  cotton 
producers  are  necessary  and  appropriate  to  prevent  the  burdens  on 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  caused  by  the  marketing  in  such  com¬ 
merce  of  excessive  supplies,  and  to  promote,  foster,  and  maintain  an 
orderly  flow  of  an  adequate  supply  of  cotton  in  such  commerce. 

NATIONAI,  MARKETING  QUOTA 

Sec.  342.  Whenever  during  any  calendar  year  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  total  supply  of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
in  such  calendar  year  will  exceed  the  normal  supply  for  such  market¬ 
ing  year,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  a  national  market¬ 
ing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  cotton  produced  in  the  next 
calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall  also  determine  and  specify  in  such 
proclamation  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing  quota  in  terms  of 
the  nurqber  of  bales  of  cotton  (standard  bales  of  five  hundred  pounds 
gross  weight)  adequate,  together  with  (1)  (he  estimated  carry-over  at 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  which  begins  in  the  next  calendar 
year  and  (21  the  estimated  imports  during  such  marketing  year,  to 
make  available  a  normal  supply  of  cotton.  The  national  marketing 
quota  for  any  year  shall  be  not  less  than  ten  million  bales  or  one  million 
bales  less  than  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  plus  exports  of  cot¬ 
ton  for  the  marketing  year  ending  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
quota  is  proclaimed,  whichever  is  smaller :  Provided,  That  the  national 
marketing  quota  for  1950  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number  of  bales 
required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  twenty-one  million 
acres.  Such  proclamation  shall  be  made  not  later  than  October  15  of 
the  calendar  year  in  which  such  determination  is  made.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  cotton  for  1957  and  1958  shall  be  not  less  than  the  number 
of  bales  required  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  for  1957  and 
1958  equal  to  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1956 :  Provided ,  That 
if  the  acreage  allotment  for  any  State  for  1957  or  1958  is  less  than  its 
allotment  for  the  preceding  year  by  more  than  1  per  centum,  such  State 
allotment  shall  be  increased  so  that  the  reduction  shall  not  exceed  1 
per  centum  per  annum,  and  the  acreage  required  for  such  increase  shall 
be  in  addition  to  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  such  year.  Addi¬ 
tional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for  1957  or  1958  under  the  fore¬ 
going  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future 
State  allotments. 

REFERENDUM 

Sec.  343.  Not  later  than  December  15  following  the  issuance  of  the 
marketing  quota  proclamation  provided  for  in  section  342,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  shall  conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret  ballot,  of  farmers  engaged 
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in  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  referen¬ 
dum  is  held,  to  determine  whether  such  farmers  are  in  favor  of  or 
opposed  to  the  quota  so  proclaimed:  Provided ,  That  if  marketing 
quotas  are  proclaimed  for  the  1950  crop,  farmers  eligible  to  vote  in  the 
referendum  held  with  respect  to  such  crop  shall  be  those  farmers  who 
were  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton  in  the  calendar  year  of  1948. 
If  more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose 
the  national  marketing  quota,  such  quota  shall  become  ineffective  upon 
proclamation  of  the  results  of  the  referendum.  The  Secretary  shall 
proclaim  the  results  of  any  referendum  held  hereunder  within  thirty 
days  after  the  date  of  such  referendum. 

ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  344.  (a)  Whenever  a  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed 
under  section  342,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  a  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  for  the  crop  of  cotton  to  be  produced  in  the 
next  calendar  year.  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  shall 
be  that  acreage,  based  upon  the  national  average  yield  per  acre  of  cot¬ 
ton  for  the  five  years  immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which 
the  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed,  required  to  make  available 
from  such  crop  an  amount  of  cotton  equal  to  the  national  marketing 
quota. 

(b)  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  for  1953  and  sub¬ 
sequent  years  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  (including  the  acreage  regarded  as  having 
been  planted  to  cotton  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  12,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress)  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  marketing  quota  is  proclaimed, 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  during  such  period : 
Provided ,  That  there  is  hereby  established  a  national  acreage  reserve 
consisting  of  one  hundred  thousand  acres  which  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  national  acreage  allotment;  and  such  reserve  shall  be  apportioned 
to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  es¬ 
tablishing  minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  Secretary  without  regard  to  State  and  county  acreage 
reserves  (except  that  the  amount  apportioned  to  Nevada  shall  be  one 
thousand  acres),  and  the  additional  acreage  so  apportioned  to  the 
State  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  counties  on  the  same  basis  and  added 
to  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15  per 
centum  of  the  county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to  such 
additional  acreage).  Additional  acreage  apportioned  to  a  State  for 
any  year  under  the  foregoing  proviso  shall  not  be  taken  into  account 
in  establishing  future  State  acreage  allotments.  Needs  for  additional 
acreage  under  the  foregoing  proviso  and  under  the  last  proviso  in  sub¬ 
section  (e)  shall  be  determined  as  though  allotments  were  first  com¬ 
puted  without  regard  to  subsection  (f)  (1). 

(c)  (Applicable  only  to  the  1950  and  1951  crops  of  cotton.) 

( d )  ( Applicable  only  to  the  1952  crop  of  cotton. ) 

(e)  The  State  acreage  allotment  for  cotton  shall  be  apportioned 
to  counties  on  the  same  basis  as  to  years  and  conditions  as  is  appli- 
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cable  to  the  State  under  subsections  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  this  section: 
Provided,  That  the  State  committee  may  reserve  not  to  exceed  10  per 
centum  of  its  State  acreage  allotment  (15  per  centum  if  the  State’s 
1948  planted  acreage  was  m  excess  of  one  million  acres  and  less  than 
half  its  1943  allotment)  which  shall  be  used  to  make  adjustments  in 
county  allotments  for  trends  in  acreage,  for  counties  adversely  affected 
by  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings,  or  for  small  or  new  farms, 
or  to  correct  inequities  in  farm  allotments  and  to  prevent  hardship: 
Provided  further ,  That  if  the  additional  acreage  allocated  to  a  State 
under  the  proviso  in  subsection  (b)  is  less  than  the  requirements  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  for  establishing  minimum  farm  allot¬ 
ments  for  the  State  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  the  acreage  reserved 
by  the  State  committee  under  this  subsection  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
smaller  of  (1)  the  remaining  acreage  so  determined  to  be  required  for 
establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  or  (2)  3  per  centum  of  the 
State  acreage  allotment;  and  the  acreage  which  the  State  committee 
is  required  to  reserve  under  this  proviso  shall  be  allocated  to  counties 
on  the  basis  of  their  needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing 
minimum  farm  allotments  under  subsection  (f)  (1),  and  added  to 
the  county  acreage  allotment  for  apportionment  to  farms  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  (except  that  no  part  of  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  shall  be  used  to  increase  the  county  reserve  above  15 
per  centum  of  the  county  allotment  determined  without  regard  to 
such  additional  acreages). 

(f)  The  county  acreage  allotment,  less  not  to  exceed  the  percentage 
provided  for  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection,  shall  be  apportioned 
to  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been  planted  (or  regarded  as  having 
been  planted  under  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  12,  Seventy-ninth 
Congress)  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the 
year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined  on  the  following  basis: 

(1)  Insofar  as  such  acreage  is  available,  there  shall  be  allotted  the 
smaller  of  the  following:  (A)  four  acres;  or  (B)  the  highest  number 
of  acres  planted  to  cotton  in  any  year  of  such  three-year  period. 

(2)  The  remainder  shall  be  allotted  to  farms  other  than  farms 
to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under  paragraph  (1)  (B)  so 
that  the  allotment  to  each  farm  under  this  paragraph  together  with 
the  amount  of  the  allotment  to  such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A) 
shall  be  a  prescribed  percentage  (which  percentage  shall  be  the  same 
for  all  such  farms  in  the  county  or  administrative  area)  of  the  acreage, 
during  the  preceding  year,  on  the  farm  which  is  tilled  annually  or  in 
regular  rotation,  excluding  from  such  acreages  the  acres  devoted  to  the 
production  of  sugarcane  for  sugar;  sugar  beets  for  sugar;  wheat, 
tobacco,  or  rice  for  market;  peanuts  picked  and  threshed;  wheat  or 
rice  for  feeding  to  livestock  for  market;  or  lands  determined  to  be 
devoted  primarily  to  orchards  or  vineyards,  and  nonirrigated  lands  in 
irrigated  areas :  Provided ,  however ,  That  if  a  farm  wrould  be  allotted 
under  this  paragraph  an  acreage  together  with  the  amount  of  the 
allotment  to  such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  in  excess  of  the 
largest  acreage  planted  (and  regarded  as  planted  under  Public  Law 
12,  Seventy-ninth  Congress)  to  cotton  during  any  of  the  preceding 
three  years,  the  acreage  allotment  for  such  farm  shall  not  exceed  such 
largest  acreage  so  planted  (and  regarded  as  planted  under  Public 
Law  12,  Seventy-ninth  Congress)  in  any  such  year. 
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(3)  The  county  committee  may  reserve  not  in  excess  of  15  per 
centum  of  the  county  allotment  *  *  *  which,  in  addition  to  the 
acreage  made  available  under  the  proviso  in  subsection  (e),  shall  be 
used  for  (A)  establishing  allotments  for  farms  on  which  cotton  was 
not  planted  (or  regarded  as  planted  under  Public  Law  12,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress)  during  any  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made,  on  the  basis  of 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  cotton, 
crop-rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  facilities  affect¬ 
ing  the  production  of  cotton;  and  (B)  making  adjustments  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotments  established  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
of  this  subsection  so  as  to  establish  allotments  which  are  fair  and 
reasonable  in  relation  to  the  factors  set  forth  in  this  paragraph  and 
abnormal  conditions  of  production  on  such  farms,  or  in  making  ad¬ 
justments  in  farm  acreage  allotments  to  correct  inequities  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  hardships:  Provided ,  That  not  less  than  20  per  centum  of  the 
acreage  reserved  under  this  subsection  shall,  to  the  extent  required,  be 
allotted,  upon  such  basis  as  the  Secretary  deems  fair  and  reasonable 
to  farms  (other  than  farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under 
subsection  (f)  (1)  (B) ),  if  any,  to  which  an  allotment  of  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fifteen  acres  may  be  made  under  other  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

(4)  Any  part  of  the  acreage  allotted  for  1950  to  individual  farms 
in  any  county  under  the  provisions  of  this  section  which  will  not  be 
planted  to  cotton  and  which  is  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  county 
committee  shall  be  deducted  from  the  allotments  to  such  farms  and 
ma  v  be  reapportioned  by  the  county  committee  to  other  farms  in  the 
same  county  receiving  allotments  to  the  extent  necessary  to  provide 
such  farms  with  the  allotments  authorized  under  paragraph  (5)  of 
this  subsection.  If  any  acreage  remains  after  providing  such  allot¬ 
ments,  it  may  be  apportioned  in  amounts  determined  by  the  county 
committee  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  to  other  farms  in  the  same  county 
receiving  allotments  which  the  county  committee  determines  are  inade¬ 
quate  and  not  representative  in  view  of  their  past  production  of  cotton 
and  to  new  farms  in  such  county.  No  allotment  shall  be  made,  or 
increased,  by  reason  of  this  paragraph  to  an  acreage  in  excess  of  40 
per  centum  of  the  acreage  on  the  farm  which  is  tilled  annually  or  in 
regular  rotation,  as  determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary.  Any  transfer  of  allotment  under  this  paragraph  shall  not 
operate  to  reduce  the  allotment  for  any  subsequent  year  for  the  farm 
from  which  acreage  is  transferred,  except  in  accordance  with  para¬ 
graph  (1)  (B)  and  the  proviso  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection: 
Provided ,  That  any  part  of  any  farm  acreage  allotment  may  be  per¬ 
manently  released  in  writing  to  the  county  committee  by  the  owner 
and  operator  of  the  farm  and  may  be  reapportioned  in  the  manner  set 
forth  above.  In  any  subsequent  year,  unless  hereafter  otherwise 
provided  by  law,  acreage  surrendered  under  this  paragraph  and 
reallocated  pursuant  to  applications  filed  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  of  this  section  shall  be  credited  to  the 
State  and  county  in  determining  acreage  allotments. 

(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  and  without  reduc¬ 
ing  any  farm  acreage  allotment  determined  pursuant  to  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  each  farm  acreage  allotment  for  1950 
shall  be  increased  by  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  an 
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allotment  equal  to  the  larger  of  G5  per  centum  of  the  average  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  (or  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Public  Law  12,  Seventy-ninth  Congress)  on  the  farm  in  1946, 
1947,  and  1948,  or  45  per  centum  of  the  highest  acreage  planted  to 
cotton  (or  regarded  as  planted  to  cotton  under  Public  Law  12,  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress)  on  the  farm  in  any  one  of  such  three  years;  but  no 
such  allotment  shall  be  increased  by  reason  of  this  provision  to  an 
acreage  in  excess  of  40  per  centum  of  the  acreage  on  the  farm  which 
is  tilled  annually  or  in  regular  rotation,  as  determined  under  regula¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  An  increase  in  any  1950  farm 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  this  paragraph  only  upon 
application  in  writing  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  farm  witnin 
such  reasonable  period  of  time  (in  no  event  less  than  fifteen  days) 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  The  additional  acreage  re¬ 
quired  to  be  allotted  to  farms  under  this  paragraph  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  county.  State,  and  national  acreage  allotments  and  the  produc¬ 
tion  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  marketing 
quota.  The  additional  acreage  authorized  by  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county,  and 
farm  acreage  allotments. 

(6)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  if  the  county  committee  recommends  such  action  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  determines  that  such  action  will  result  in  a  more  equitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  county  allotment  among  farms  in  the  county,  the 
remainder  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  (after  making  allotments 
as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection)  shall  be  allotted  to 
farms  other  than  farms  to  which  an  allotment  has  been  made  under 
paragraph  (1)  (B)  of  this  subsection  so  that  the  allotment  to  each 
farm  under  this  paragraph  together  with  the  amount  of  the  allotment 
of  such  farm  under  paragraph  (1)  (A)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  a 
prescribed  percentage  (which  percentage  shall  be  the  same  for  all  such 
farms  in  the  county )  of  the  average  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the 
farm  during  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
such  allotment  is  determined,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  affecting  plantings  during  such  three-year  period : 
Provided ,  That  the  county  committee  may  in  its  discretion  limit  any 
farm  acreage  allotment  established  under  the  provisions  of  this  para¬ 
graph  for  any  year  to  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the 
cropland  on  the  farm,  as  determined  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection :  Provided  further,  That  any  part  of 
the  county  acreage  allotment  not  apportioned  under  this  paragraph  by 
reason  of  the  initial  application  of  such  50  per  centum  limitation  shall 
bo  added  to  the  county  acreage  reserve  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection  and  shall  be  available  for  the  purpose  specified  therein. 
If  the  county  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  the  farms  of 
the  county  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph,  the 
acreage  reserved  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection  may  be  used 
to  make  adjustments  so  as  to  establish  allotments  which  are  fair  and 
reasonable  to  farms  receiving  allotments  under  this  paragraph  in 
relation  to  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (3) . 

(7)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  paragraphs  (8) 
and  (6)  of  this  subsection ,  the  Secretary  may ,  if  he  determines  that 
such  action  will  facilitate  the  effective  administration  of  the  provi- 
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sions  of  the  Act ,  provide  for  the  county  acreage  allotment  for  1959 y 
1960 ,  and  1961 ,  less  the  acreage  reserved  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  to  be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  cotton  has  been 
planted  in  any  one  of  the  three  years  immediately  preceding  the  year 
for  which  such  allotment  is  determined ,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
such  apportionment  is  made ,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  any 
change  in  the  acreage  of  cropland  available  for  the  production  of 
cotton :  Provided ,  That  the  State  and  county  bases  for  apportioning 
the  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  for 
establishing  minimum  farm  allotments  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  the  same  as  those  determined  by  the  Secretary 
in  apportioning  such  reserves  in  establishing  1958  farm  cotton  acreage 
allotments. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section — 

(1)  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  and  yields  for 
cotton  shall  be  established  in  conformity  with  Public  Law  28, 
Eighty-first  Congress. 

(2)  In  apportioning  the  county  allotment  among  the  farms 
within  the  county,  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  committees, 
shall  take  into  consideration  different  conditions  within  separate 
administrative  areas  within  a  county  if  any  exist,  including 
types,  kinds,  and  productivity  of  the  soil  so  as  to  prevent  dis¬ 
crimination  among  the  administrative  areas  of  the  county. 

(3)  For  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in 
any  year  is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  year 
by  not  more  than  the  larger  of  10  per  centum  of  the  allotment 
or  one  acre,  an  acreage  equal  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  such  farm,  and  the 
additional  acreage  added  to  the  cotton  acreage  history  for  the 
farm  shall  be  added  to  the  cotton  acreage  history  for  the  county 
and  State. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  county 
committee,  upon  application  by  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  farm, 
(1)  may  establish  an  allotment  for  any  cotton  farm  acquired  in  1940  or 
thereafter  for  nonfarming  purposes  by  the  United  States  or  any  State 
or  agency  thereof  which  has  been  returned  to  agricultural  production 
but  which  is  not  eligible  for  an  allotment  under  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  and  (2)  shall  establish  an  allotment 
tor  any  farm  within  the  State  owned  or  operated  by  the  person  from 
whom  a  cotton  farm  was  acquired  in  such  State  in  1940  or  thereafter 
for  a  governmental  or  other  public  purpose:  Provided ,  That  no  allot¬ 
ment  shall  be  established  for  any  such  farm  unless  application  therefor 
is  hied  within  three  years  after  acquisition  of  such  farm  by  the  appli¬ 
cant  or  within  three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  whichever 
period  is  longer :  And  provided  further ,  That  no  person  shall  be  enti¬ 
ced  to  receive  an  allotment  under  both  (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
ihe  allotment  so  made  for  any  such  farm  shall  compare  with  the 
allotments  established  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are 
similar,  taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  allotment,  if  any,  of 
the  farm  so  acquired,  the  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for 
the  production  of  cotton,  crop  rotation  practices,  and  the  soil  and 
other  physical  facilities  affecting  the  production  of  cotton.  Except 
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to  the  extent  that  the  production  on  any  such  farm  has  contributed 
to  the  county  and  State  allotments,  any  allotment  established  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  acreage  allotments  other¬ 
wise  established  for  the  county  and  State  under  this  Act,  and  the 
production  from  the  additional  acreage  so  allotted  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  national  marketing  quota.  In  any  county  in  which  a  major 
flood-control  reservoir  constructed  by  the  United  States  Government 
shall  have  been  located  wholly  or  in  part,  acreage  allotments  for  the 
production  of  cotton  on  the  lands  within  such  reservoir,  which  lands, 
Decause  of  permanent  or  perennial  flooding  occasioned  by  the  con¬ 
struction  of  such  reservoir,  shall  be  unfit  for  further  cotton  production, 
may  be  reallocated,  within  the  discretion  of  the  county  committee, 
to  other  lands  within  the  county  as  will  in  the  opinion  of  said  com¬ 
mittee  best  serve  the  public  interest. 

(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  any  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage 
allotments. 

(j)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  State  and 
county  committees  shall  make  available  for  inspection  by  owners  or 
operators  of  farms  receiving  cotton  acreage  allotments  all  records 
pertaining  to  cotton  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas. 

(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section  except 
subsection  (g)  (1),  there  shall  be  allotted  to  each  State  for  which  an 
allotment  is  made  under  this  section  not  less  than  the  smaller  of  ( A) 
four  thousand  acres  or  (B)  the  highest  acreage  planted  to  cotton  in 
any  one  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  the  allotment  is  made. 

(l)  (This  subsection  relating  to  war  crops  under  Public  Law  12, 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  does  not  apply  to  the  1955  and  succeeding 
crops  of  cotton.) 

(m)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

(1)  The  national  acreage  allotment  established  under  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  for  the  1954  crop  of  cotton  shall  be  increased  to 
twenty-one  million  acres  and  apportioned  to  the  States  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  national  acreage  allotment  heretofore  established 
for  1954  was  apportioned  to  the  States.  In  addition  to  such  increased 
national  acreage  allotment,  and  in  order  to  provide  equitable  adjust¬ 
ments  in  1954  farm  acreage  allotments,  (A)  three  hundred  and  fifteen 
thousand  additional  acres  shall  be  prorated  as  follows :  one-half  to  the 
States  of  Arizona,  California,  and  New  Mexico,  and  one-half  to  the 
other  States  (excluding  those  which  received  a  minimum  allotment 
under  subsection  (k)  of  this  section),  the  proration  of  each  half  being 
made  to  the  States  participating  therein  on  the  basis  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  shares  of  the  increased  national  acreage  allotment,  and  (B)  such 
additional  acreage  shall  be  added  as  may  be  required  to  provide  each 
State  a  total  allotment  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  of  not  less  than  66  per  centum  of  the 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  in  the  State  in  1952.  The  additional  acre¬ 
age  made  available  to  States  under  clause  (B)  of  the  preceding  sen¬ 
tence  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State 
acreage  allotments.  The  additional  acreage  made  available  to  States 
under  the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  apportioned  to 
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counties  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  shares  of  the  State  acreage 
allotment  heretofore  apportioned  pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  and  the  additional  acreage  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  pur¬ 
suant  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of  this  section:  Provided , 
That,  if  the  county  committee  determines  that  such  action  will  result 
in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  additional  county  allotment 
among  farms  in  the  county,  the  additional  acreage  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  county  committee  to  farms  so  as  to  provide  each  farm 
with  an  allotment  equal  to  the  larger  of  65  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  in  1951,  1952,  and  1953  (as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  county  committee  in  establishing  allotments  under 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section)  or  40  per  centum  of  the  highest  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  in  any  one  of  such  three  years  as  so 
determined :  Provided ,  That  the  State  committee  in  each  State  shall 
limit  such  increase  based  on  the  system  of  farming,  soil,  crop-rotation 
practices,  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  production  in  such 
State,  to  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland  on 
the  farm,  as  determined  under  regulations  heretofore  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.  If  the  additional  acreage  is  insufficient  to  meet  the 
total  of  the  farm  increases  so  computed,  such  farm  increases  shall  be 
reduced  pro  rata  to  the  additional  acreage  available  to  the  county ;  if 
the  additional  acreage  available  to  the  county  is  in  excess  of  the  total 
of  the  farm  increases  so  computed  the  acreage  remaining  after  making 
such  increases  shall  be  allotted  to  farms  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (f)  (3).  Notwithtanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
paragraph,  if  the  State  committee  determines  that  such  action  will  re¬ 
sult  in  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  the  additional  acreage  made 
available  to  the  State  under  this  paragraph  (1)  it  shall  apportion  such 
additional  allotment  directly  to  farms  so  as  to  provide  each  farm 
with  an  allotment  equal  to  the  larger  of  65  per  centum  of  the  average 
acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  in  1951,  1952,  and  1953  (as  de¬ 
termined  by  the  county  committee  in  establishing  allotments  under 
subsection  (f)  of  this  section)  or  40  per  centum  of  the  highest  acreage 
planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm  in  any  one  of  such  three  years  as  so  de¬ 
termined:  Provided ,  That  the  State  committee  in  each  State  shall 
limit  such  increase  based  on  the  system  of  farming,  soil,  crop-rotation 
practices,  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  production  in  such 
State,  to  an  acreage  not  in  excess  of  50  per  centum  of  the  cropland 
on  the  farm,  as  determined  under  regulations  heretofore  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary :  Provided ,  That  if  the  State  total  of  the  farm  in¬ 
creases  so  computed  exceeds  the  additional  acreage  made  available  to 
the  State  under  this  paragraph,  such  farm  increases  shall  be  reduced 
pro  rata  to  the  additional  acreage  available  to  the  State.  Any  acreage 
unallotted  to  farms  because  of  the  limitations  contained  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  State  committee  to  counties 
on  the  basis  of  past  acreages  planted  to  cotton  and  shall  be  used  by 
county  committees  for  adjustments  in  farm  allotments  on  the  basis 
of  one  or  more  of  the  following :  The  past  acreage  of  cotton  on  the 
farm,  the  percentage  of  cropland  heretofore  determined  under  subsec¬ 
tion  (f)  (2)  of  this  section,  and  the  factors  enumerated  in  subsection 
(f)  (3)  of  this  section.  Before  apportioning  such  unallotted  acreage 
to  counties  as  provided  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  the  State  committee 
may,  if  it  determines  that  such  action  is  required  to  provide  equitable 
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allotments  within  the  State,  apportion  such  unallotted  acreage  directly 
to  farms  to  the  extent  required  to  provide  each  farm  with  the  minimum 
allotment  described  in  subsection  (f)  (1)  of  this  section.  Any  part 
of  the  county  allotment  heretofore  established  for  the  1954  crop  which 
was  not  apportioned  to  farms  because  of  the  limitation  contained  in 
the  proviso  in  subsection  (f)  (2)  of  this  section  shall  be  available  to 
the  State  committee  and  used  as  provided  above  for  apportionment 
of  unallotted  acreage  to  farms.  The  provisions  of  this  subsection,  ex¬ 
cept  paragraph  (21 ,  shall  not  apply  to  extra  long  staple  cotton  covered 
by  section  34v  of  tnis  Act. 

(2)  Any  part  of  any  farm  cotton  acreage  allotment  on  which  cot¬ 
ton  will  not  be  planted  and  which  is  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the 
county  committee  shall  be  deducted  from  the  allotment  to  such  farm 
and  may  be  reapportioned  by  the  county  committee  to  other  farms 
in  the  same  county  receiving  allotments  in  amounts  determined  by 
the  county  committee  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  past 
acreage  of  cotton,  land,  labor,  equipment  available  for  the  production 
of  cotton,  crop  rotation  practices,  and  soil  and  other  physical  facilities 
alfecting  the  production  of  cotton.  If  all  of  the  allotted  acreage  vol¬ 
untarily  surrendered  is  not  needed  in  the  county,  the  county  commit¬ 
tee  may  surrender  the  excess  acreage  to  the  State  committee  to  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  the  State  acreage  reserve  under  sub¬ 
section  (e)  of  this  section.  Any  allotment  transferred  under  this 
provision  shall  be  regarded  for  the  purposes  of  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section  as  having  been  planted  on  the  farm  from  which  transferred 
rather  than  on  the  farm  to  which  transferred,  except  that  this  shall 
not  operate  to  make  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment  was  trans¬ 
ferred  eligible  for  an  allotment  as  having  cotton  planted  thereon  dur¬ 
ing  the  three-year  base  period :  Provided ,  That  notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  law,  any  part  of  any  farm  acreage  allotment  may 
be  permanently  released  in  writing  to  the  county  committee  by  the 
owner  and  operator  of  the  farm,  and  reapportioned  as  provided 
herein.  Acreage  surrendered,  reapportioned  under  this  paragraph, 
and  planted  shall  be  credited  to  the  State  and  county  in  determining 
future  acreage  allotments.  The  provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall 
apply  also  to  extra  long  staple  cotton  covered  by  section  347  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section  or  other 
provision  of  law,  the  acreage  allotted  to  any  State  for  1954  under  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  and  the  provisions  of  para¬ 
graph  (1)  of  this  subsection  which  is  less  than  one  hundred  thousand 
acres  but  more  than  thirty  thousand  acres  shall  be  increased  by  an 
acreage  equal  to  15  per  centum  of  the  acreage  allotted  to  it  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  this  subsection.  Such  acreage  shall  be  used  by  the 
State  committee  as  a  reserve  to  make  equitable  adjustments  in  1954 
farm  acreage  allotments  on  the  basis  of  land,  labor,  equipment  avail¬ 
able  for  the  production  of  cotton,  crop-rotation  practices,  pa9t  acre¬ 
ages  of  cotton,  soil,  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  production 
of  cotton. 

(n)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  if  the  Secre¬ 
tary  determines  that  because  of  a  natural  disaster  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  1958  farm  cotton  acreage  allotments  in  a  county  cannot  be 
timely  planted  or  replanted,  he  may  authorize  the  transfer  of  all  or  a 
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part  of  the  cotton  acreage  allotment  for  any  farm  in  the  county  so 
affected  to  another  farm  in  the  county  or  in  an  adjoining  county  on 
which  one  or  more  of  the  producers  on  the  farm  from  which  the  trans¬ 
fer  is  to  be  made  will  be  engaged  in  the  production  of  cotton  and  will 
share  in  the  proceeds  thereof,  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Acreage  history  credits  for  transferred 
acreage  shall  be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  subsection  (m)  (2)  of 
this  section  pertaining  to  the  release  and  reapportionment  of  acreage 
allotments.  No  transfer  hereunder  shall  be  made  to  a  farm  covered 
by  a  1958  acreage  reserve  contract  for  cotton. 

FARM  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  345.  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of  cotton  shall  be 
the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm 
less  the  farm  marketing  excess.  The  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be 
the  normal  production  of  that  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm 
which  is  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment:  Provided ,  That  such 
farm  marketing  excess  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount  by  which 
the  actual  production  of  cotton  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  if  the  producer  establishes 
such  actual  production  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary. 

PENALTIES 

Sec.  346.  (a)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  with 
respect  to  any  crop  of  cotton,  the  producer  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
on  the  farm  marketing  excess  at  a  rate  per  pound  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  per  pound  for  cotton  as  of  June  15  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  crop  is  produced. 

(b)  The  farm  marketing  excess  of  cotton  shall  be  regarded  as  avail¬ 
able  for  marketing  and  the  amount  of  penalty  shall  be  computed  upon 
the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  cotton  in 
excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  If  a  downward  adjustment  in 
the  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  made  pursuant  to  the 
proviso  in  section  345,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of  the  penalty 
computed  upon  the  farm  marketing  excess  before  such  adjustment  and 
as  computed  upon  the  adjusted  farm  marketing  excess  shall  be  re¬ 
turned  to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

(c)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of  the  penalty  shall 
be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until  the  date  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  penalty. 

(d)  Until  the  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  paid,  all 
cotton  produced  on  the  farm  and  marketed  by  the  producer  shall  be 
subject  to  the  penalty  provided  by  this  section  and  a  lien  on  the  entire 
crop  of  cotton  produced  on  the  farm  shall  be  in  effect  in  favor  of  the 
United  States. 


LONG  STAPLE  COTTON 

Sec.  347.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this  section,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Part  shall  not  apply  to  extra  long  staple  cotton  which 
is  produced  from  pure  strain  varieties  of  the  Barbadense  species,  or 
and  hybrid  thereof,  or  other  similar  types  of  extra  long  staple  cotton 
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designated  by  the  Secretary  having  characteristics  needed  for  various 
end  uses  for  which  American  upland  cotton  is  not  suitable,  and  grown 
in  irrigated  cotton-growing  regions  of  the  United  States  designated 
by  the  Secretary  or  other  areas  designated  by  the  Secretary  as  suitable 
for  the  production  of  such  varieties  or  types. 

(b)  Whenever  during  any  calendar  year,  not  later  than  October  15, 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  total  supply  of  cotton  described  in 
subsection  (a)  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  such  calendar  year 
will  exceed  the  normal  supply  thereof  for  such  marketing  year  by  more 
than  8  per  centum,  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  a  na¬ 
tional  marketing  quota  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  such  cotton 
produced  in  the  next  calendar  year.  The  Secretary  shall  also  deter¬ 
mine  and  specify  in  such  proclamation  the  amount  of  the  national 
marketing  quota  in  terms  of  the  quantity  of  cotton  described  in  sub¬ 
section  (a)  adequate  to  make  available  a  normal  supply  of  cotton, 
taking  into  account  tl)  the  estimated  carry-over  at  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  which  begins  in  the  next  calendar  year,  and  (2)  the 
estimated  imports  during  such  marketing  year.  The  national  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  cotton  described  in  subsection  (a)  for  any  year  shall 
not  be  less  than  the  larger  of  thirty  thousand  bales  or  a  number  of  bales 
equal  to  30  per  centum  of  the  estimated  domestic  consumption  plus 
exports  of  such  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  calen¬ 
dar  year  in  which  such  quota  is  proclaimed. 

(c)  All  provisions  or  this  Act,  except  section  342,  subsection  (h), 
(k),  and  (1)  of  section  344,  the  parenthetical  provisions  relating  to 
acreages  regarded  as  having  been  planted  to  cotton,  and  the  provisions 
relating  to  minimum  small  farm  allotments,  shall,  insofar  as  appli¬ 
cable,  apply  to  marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  authorized  by 
this  section :  Provided ,  That  the  applicable  penalty  rate  for  such  cotton 
under  section  346  shall  be  the  higher  of  50  per  centum  of  the  parity 
price  or  50  per  centum  of  the  support  price  for  extra  long  staple  cotton 
as  of  the  date  specified  therein. 

(d)  Unless  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  under  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  the  penalty  provisions  of  section  346  shall  not  apply  to 
any  cotton  the  staple  of  which  is  one  and  one-half  inches  or  more  in 
length. 

(e)  The  exemptions  authorized  by  subsections  (a)  and  (d)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  unless  (1)  the  cotton  is  ginned  on  a  roller-type 
gin  or  (2)  the  Secretary  authorizes  the  cotton  to  be  ginned  on  another 
type  gin  for  experimental  purposes  or  to  prevent  loss  of  the  cotton 
due  to  frost  or  other  adverse  condition. 

PART  V — MARKETING  QUOTAS — RICE 
LEGISLATIVE  FINDING 

Sec.  351.  (a)  The  marketing  of  rice  constitutes  one  of  the  great 
basic  industries  of  the  United  States  with  ramifying  activities  which 
directly  affect  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  at  every  point,  and 
stable  conditions  therein  are  necessary  to  the  general  welfare.  Rice 
produced  for  market  is  sold  on  a  Nation-wide  market,  and,  with  its 
products,  moves  almost  wholly  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
from  the  producer  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  farmers  producing 
such  commodity  are  subject  in  their  operations  to  uncontrollable 
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natural  causes,  in  many  cases  such  farmers  carry  on  their  farming 
operations  on  borrowed  money  or  leased  lands,  and  are  not  so  situated 
as  to  be  able  to  organize  effectively,  as  can  labor  and  industry,  through 
unions  and  corporations  enjoying  Government  sanction  and  protection 
for  joint  economic  action.  For  these  reasons,  among  others,  the 
farmers  are  unable  without  Federal  assistance  to  control  effectively 
the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity  with  the  result  that  ab¬ 
normally  excessive  supplies  thereof  are  produced  and  dumped  in¬ 
discriminately  on  the  Nation-wide  market. 

(b)  The  disorderly  marketing  of  such  abnormally  excessive  sup¬ 
plies  affects,  burdens,  and  obstructs  interstate  and  foreign  commerce 
by  (1)  materially  affecting  the  volume  of  such  commodity  marketed 
therein,  (2)  disrupting  the  orderly  marketing  of  such  commodity 
therein,  (3)  reducing  the  prices  for  such  commodity  with  consequent 
injury  and  destruction  of  such  commerce  in  such  commodity,  and 
(4)  causing  a  disparity  between  the  prices  for  such  commodity  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  industrial  products  therein,  with 
a  consequent  diminution  of  the  volume  of  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  in  industrial  products. 

(c)  Whenever  an  abnormally  excessive  supply  of  rice  exists,  the 
marketing  of  such  commodity  by  the  producers  thereof  directly  and 
substantially  affects  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  in  such  com¬ 
modity  and  its  products,  and  the  operation  of  tne  provisions  of  this 
Part  becomes  necessary  and  appropriate  in  order  to  promote,  foster, 
and  maintain  an  orderly  flow  of  such  supply  in  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce. 

NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  352.  The  national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  for  any  calendar 
year  shall  be  that  acreage  which  the  Secretary  determines  will,  on  the 
basis  of  the  national  average  yield  of  rice  for  the  five  calendar  years 
immediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  for  which  such  national 
average  yield  is  determined,  produce  an  amount  of  rice  adequate, 
together  with  the  estimated  carry-over  from  the  marketing  year  ending 
in  such  calendar  year,  to  make  available  a  supply  for  the  marketing 
year  commencing  in  such  calendar  year  not  less  than  the  normal  sup¬ 
ply  :  Provided ,  however ,  That  for  1956  no  national  acreage  allotment 
shall  be  established  which  is  less  than  85  per  centum  of  the  final  allot¬ 
ment  established  for  the  immediately  preceding  year.  Such  national 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  proclaimed  not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  year. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  NATIONAL  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  353.  (a)  The  national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  for  each  calen¬ 
dar  year,  less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for 
apportionment  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  in  which 
rice  is  produced  in  proportion  to  the  average  number  of  acres  of  rice 
in  each  State  during  the  five-year  period  immediately  preceding  the 
calendar  year  for  which  such  national  acreage  allotment  of  rice  is 
determined  (plus,  in  applicable  years,  the  acreage  diverted  under 
previous  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs)  with 
adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage  during  the  applicable  period.  The 
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Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  apportionment  of  the  reserve  acreage 
set  aside  pursuant  to  this  subsection  to  farms  receiving  allotments 
which  are  inadequate  because  of  an  insufficient  State  or  county  acreage 
allotment  or  because  rice  was  not  planted  on  the  farm  during  all  of  the 
preceding  five  years.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  reserve  acreage  set  aside  for  the  1950  crop  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  shall  not  exceed  one-half  of  1  per  centum  and  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  1950  national  acreage  allotment  as  heretofore  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  Secretary  and  apportioned  by  him  among  the  several 
rice-producing  States  and  shall  be  available  for  apportionment  to  new 
farms  without  regard  to  the  limitation  contained  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section. 

(b)  The  State  acreage  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms 
owned  or  operated  by  persons  who  have  produced  rice  in  the  State  in 
any  one  of  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for 
which  such  apportionment  is  made  on  the  basis  of  past  production  of 
rice  in  the  State  by  the  producer  on  the  farm  taking  into  consideration 
the  acreage  allotments  previously  established  in  the  State  for  such 
owners  or  operators;  abnormal  conditions  affecting  acreage;  land, 
labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  rice;  crop  rota¬ 
tion  practices;  and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the 
production  of  rice :  Provided ,  That  if  the  State  committee  recommends 
such  action  and  the  Secretary  determines  that  such  action  will  facili¬ 
tate  the  effective  administration  of  the  Act,  he  may  provide  for  the 
apportionment  of  part  or  all  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  to  farms 
on  which  rice  has  been  produced  during  any  one  of  such  period  of 
years  on  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  factors,  using  past  production  of 
rice  on  the  farm  and  the  acreage  allotments  previously  established  for 
the  farm  in  lieu  of  past  production  of  rice  by  the  producer  and  the 
acreage  allotments  previously  established  for  such  owners  or  oper¬ 
ators  :  Provided  further ,  That  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  part 
of  the  State  acreage  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  on  the  basis  of 
past  production  of  rice  by  the  producer  on  the  farm  and  part  on  the 
basis  of  the  past  production  of  rice  on  the  farm,  he  shall  divide  the 
State  into  two  administrative  areas,  to  be  designated  “producer  ad¬ 
ministrative  area”  and  “farm  administrative  area”,  respectively, 
which  areas  shall  be  separated  by  a  natural  barrier  which  would  pre¬ 
vent  each  area  from  being  readily  accessible  to  rice  producers  in  one 
area  for  producing  rice  in  the  other  area,  and  each  such  area  shall  be 
composed  of  whole  counties.  Not  more  than  3  per  centum  of  the  State 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  among  farms  operated  by 
persons  who  will  produce  rice  in  the  State  during  the  calendar  year 
for  which  the  allotment  is  made  but  who  have  not  produced  rice  in 
the  State  in  any  one  of  the  past  five  years,  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable 
apportionment  factors  set  forth  herein :  Provided ,  That  in  any  State 
in  which  allotments  are  established  for  farms  on  the  basis  of  past 
production  of  rice  on  the  farm  such  percentage  of  the  State  acreage 
allotment  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  farms  on  which  rice  is  to  be 
planted  during  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  apportionment  is 
made  but  on  which  rice  was  not  planted  during  any  of  the  past  five 
years,  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  apportionment  factors  set  forth 
herein.  In  determining  the  eligibility  of  any  producer  or  farm 
for  an  allotment  as  an  old  producer  or  farm  under  the  first  sentence  of 
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this  subsection  or  as  a  new  producer  or  farm  under  the  second  sentence 
of  this  subsection,  such  producer  or  farm  shall  not  be  considered  to 
have  produced  rice  on  any  acreage  which  under  subsection  (c)  (2)  is 
either  not  to  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  acreage  allotments 
or  is  not  to  be  credited  to  such  producer.  For  purposes  of  this  section 
in  States  which  have  been  divided  into  administrative  areas  pursuant 
to  this  subsection  the  term  “State  acreage  allotment”  shall  be  deemed 
to  mean  that  part  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  apportioned  to  each 
administrative  area  and  the  word  “State”  shall  be  deemed  to  mean 
“administrative  area”,  wherever  applicable. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act — 

(1)  If  farm  acreage  allotments  are  established  by  using  past 
production  of  rice  on  the  farm  and  the  acreage  allotments  pre¬ 
viously  established  for  the  farm  in  lieu  of  past  production  of  rice 
by  the  producer  and  the  acreage  allotments  previously  established 
for  owners  or  operators,  the  State  acreage  allotment  shall  be  ap¬ 
portioned  among  counties  in  the  State  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
national  acreage  allotment  is  apportioned  among  the  States  and 
the  county  acreage  allotments  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  on 
the  basis  of  the  applicable  factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section :  Provided ,  That  if  the  State  is  divided  into  adminis¬ 
trative  areas  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  the  allots 
ment  for  each  administrative  area  shall  be  determined  by 
aPP°irt]0n'1!g  the  State  acreage  allotment  among  counties  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  this  subsection  and  totaling  the  allotments  for  the  coun¬ 
ties  m  such  area :  Provided ,  That  the  State  committee  may  reserve 
not  to  exceed  5  per  centum  of  the  State  allotment,  which  shall 
be  used  to  make  adjustments  in  county  allotments  for  trends  in 
acreage  and  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  plantings- 

(2)  Any  acreage  planted  to  rice  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establishing  State 
county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments. 

In  determining  the  past  production  of  rice  by  producers  on  a 
farm  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  farm  acreage  allotments  for 
the  1956  and  subsequent  crops,  the  acreage  of  rice  on  the  farm  for 
any  year  for  which  farm  acreage  allotments  were  in  effect  shall  be 
divided  among  the  producers  thereon  in  the  proportion  in  which 
they  contributed  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

(3)  Each  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  for  1955  heretofore 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  increased  by  2  per  centum 
or  by  such  greater  acreage  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such 
State  with  an  allotment  equal  to  its  1950  allotment.  In  any  State 
having  county  acreage  allotments  for  1955  (i)  the  increase  in 
the  State  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  among  counties  in  the 
State  on  the  same  basis  as  the  State  allotment  was  heretofore 
apportioned  among  the  counties,  but  without  regard  to  adjust¬ 
ments  for  trends  m  acreage,  and  (ii)  the  1955  allotment  for  any 
county  in  which  the  1950-1954  average  planted  plus  diverted 
acreage  of  rice,  adjusted  for  trends  in  acreage,  exceeds  the  1945- 
1949  average  planted  acreage  of  rice,  similarly  adjusted,  by  more 
than  w  per  centum  shall  then  be  further  increased  by  such  addi¬ 
tional  acreage  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such  county  with 
an  allotment  equal  to  its  1950  allotment.  The  increases  in  the 
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county  acreage  allotments  and  the  increases  in  the  State  allot¬ 
ments,  where  county  allotments  are  not  determined,  shall  be  used 
to  establish  farm  acreage  allotments  which  are  fair  and  reasonable 
in  relation  to  the  applicable  allotment  factors  specified  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  and  to  correct  inequities  and  prevent 
hardships. 

(4)  The  reserve  acreage  made  available  for  1955  in  any  State 
for  apportionment  to  farms  operated  by  persons  who  have  not 
produced  rice  during  the  preceding  five  years  or  on  which  rice 
has  not  been  planted  in  the  preceding  five  years  shall  not  be  less 
than  five  hundred  acres;  and  the  additional  acreage  necessary 
to  provide  such  minimum  reserve  acreages  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  National  and  State  acreage  allotments. 

(5)  Each  of  the  State  acreage  allotments  for  1956  heretofore 
proclaimed  by  the  Secretary,  after  adding  thereto  any  acreage 
apportioned  to  farms  in  the  State  from  the  reserve  acreage  set 
aside  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  be  increased 
by  such  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  provide  such  State  with 
an  allotment  of  not  less  than  85  per  centum  of  its  final  allotment 
established  for  1955.  Any  additional  acreage  required  to  pro¬ 
vide  such  minimum  allotment  shall  be  additional  to  the  national 
acreage  allotment.  In  any  State  having  county  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  1956,  the  increase  in  the  State  allotment  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  among  counties  in  the  State  on  the  same  basis  as  the  State 
allotment  was  heretofore  apportioned  among  the  counties,  but 
without  regard  to  adjustments  for  trends  in  acreage. 

(6)  The  national  acreage  allotments  of  rice  for  1957  and  1958 
shall  be  not  less  than  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  1956, 
including  any  acreage  allotted  under  paragraph  (5)  of  this  sub¬ 
section,  and  such  national  allotments  for  1957  and  1958  shall  be 
apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  same  proportion  that  they 
shared  in  the  total  acreage  allotted  in  1956. 

(7)  The  national  acreage  allotments  of  rice  for  1959 , 1960 ,  and 
1961  shall  he  not  less  than  the  national  acreage  allotment  for 
1958 ,  and  such  national  allotments  for  1959 , 1960 ,  and  1961  shall 
he  apportioned  among  the  States  in  the  same  proportion  that 
they  shared  in  the  total  acreage  allotted  in  1958. 

(d)  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  not  apply  to  nonirrigated  rice 
produced  on  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to  nonirrigated 
rice  does  not  exceed  three  acres  or  to  rice  produced  outside  the  con¬ 
tinental  United  States. 

(e)  Any  part  of  the  farm  rice  acreage  allotment  on  which  rice  will 
not  be  planted  and  which  is  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  county 
committee  shall  be  deducted  from  the  allotment  to  such  farm  and  may 
be  reapportioned  by  the  county  committee  to  other  farms  in  the  same 
county  receiving  allotments  in  amounts  determined  by  the  county 
committee  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  the  past  production 
of  rice  by  the  producers  on  the  farm  or  the  past  production  of  rice  on 
the  farm,  as  the  case  may  be. ;  acreage  allotments  previously  established 
for  the  farm  or  for  the  producers  on  the  farm,  as  the  case  may  be; 
abnormal  conditions  affecting  acreage ;  land,  labor,  water,  and  equip¬ 
ment  available  for  the  production  of  ricej  crop-rotation  practices; 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  rice. 
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Any  allotment  surrendered  under  this  provision  shall  be  regarded  for 
the  purposes  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  as  having  been  planted  on 
the  farm  from  which  surrendered,  except  that  this  shall  not  operate  to 
make  the  farm  from  which  the  allotment  was  surrendered  eligible  for 
an  allotment  as  having  rice  planted  thereon,  or  to  make  any  producer 
thereon  eligible  for  an  allotment  as  having  produced  rice,  during  the 
five-year  base  period. 

(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  acre¬ 
age  allotment  established,  or  which  would  have  been  established,  for 
a  farm  or  any  part  thereof  which  is  removed  from  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction  because  of  acquisition  in  1955  or  thereafter  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  other  agency  having  a  right  of  eminent  domain  shall  be 
placed  in  an  allotment  pool  and  shall  be  used  only  to  establish  allot¬ 
ments  for  other  farms  owned  or  acquired  by  the  owner  of  the  farm 
or  any  part  thereof  so  acquired  by  such  agency :  Provided ,  That  such 
owner  must  make  application  therefor  within  three  years  after  the 
end  of  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  farm  or  any  part  thereof  was 
removed  from  agricultural  production:  Provided  further ,  That  the 
allotment  so  made  for  any  farm,  including  a  farm  on  which  rice  has 
not  been  planted  to  any  of  the  five  crops  of  rice  preceding  the  crop 
for  which  the  allotment  is  made,  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
allotment  acreage  which  was  placed  in  the  pool  from  the  farm  or  any 
part  thereof  acquired  from  the  applicant,  shall  be  comparable  with 
the  allotments  established  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are 
similar  except  for  the  past  acreage  of  rice. 

MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  354.  (a)  Whenever  in  any  calendar  year  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines  that  the  total  supply  of  rice  for  the  marketing  year  beginning 
in  such  calendar  year  will  exceed  the  normal  supply  for  such  mar¬ 
keting  year  by  more  that  10  per  centum,  the  Secretary  shall  not  later 
than  December  31  of  such  calendar  year  proclaim  such  fact  and  mar¬ 
keting  quotas  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  crop  of  rice  produced  in  the 
next  calendar  year. 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  procla¬ 
mation  specified  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  referendum  by  secret  ballot  of  farmers  engaged  'in  the 
production  of  the  immediately  preceding  crop  of  rice  to  determine 
whether  such  farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  such  quotas.  If 
more  than  one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  oppose 
such  quotas  the  Secretary  shall,  prior  to' the  15th  day  of  February, 
proclaim  the  result  of  the  referendum  and  such  quotas  shall  become 
ineffective. 

AMOUNT  OF  FARM  MARKETING  QUOTA 

Sec.  355.  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of  rice  shall  be 
the  actual  production  of  rice  on  the  farm  less  the  normal  production 
of  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acre¬ 
age  allotment.  The  normal  production  from  such  excess  acreage  shall 
be  known  as  the  “farm  marketing  excess” :  Provided ,  That  the  farm 
marketing  excess  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount  by  which  the 
actual  production  of  rice  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  normal  production 
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of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  if  the  producer  establishes  such  actual 
production  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary. 

PENALTIES  AND  STORAGE 

Sec.  356  (a)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  with 
respect  to  any  crop  of  rice,  the  producer  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty 
on  the  farm  marketing  excess  at  a  rate  per  pound  equal  to  50  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  per  pound  for  rice  as  of  June  15  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  such  crop  is  produced.  Effective  beginning 
with  the  1958  crop,  the  rate  of  penalty  on  rice  shall  be  65  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  per  pound  for  rice  as  of  June  15  of  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  crop  is  produced. 

(b)  The  farm  marketing  excess  of  rice  shall  be  regarded  as  avail¬ 
able  for  marketing  and  the  amount  of  penalty  shall  be  computed 
upon  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to 
rice  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  If  a  downward  adjust¬ 
ment  in  the  amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  made  pursuant 
to  the  proviso  in  section  355,  the  difference  betwen  the  amount  of  the 
penalty  computed  upon  the  farm  marketing  excess  before  such  adjust¬ 
ment  and  as  computed  upon  the  adjusted  marketing  excess  shall  be 
returned  to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

(c)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of  the  penalty  shall 
be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum  per 
annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due  until  the  date  of  pay¬ 
ment  of  such  penalty. 

(d)  Until  the  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  paid,  post¬ 
poned,  or  avoided,  as  provided  herein,  all  rice  produced  on  the  farm 
and  marketed  by  the  producer  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  this  section  and  a  lien  on  the  entire  crop  of  rice  produced  on  the 
farm  shall  be  in  effect  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  The  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess  on  any  crop  of  rice 
may  be  avoided  or  postponed  by  storage  or  by  disposing  of  the  com¬ 
modity  in  such  other  manner,  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  including,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Secretary,  delivery  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  or  any 
other  agency  within  the  Department.  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regu¬ 
lations  governing  such  storage  or  other  disposition.  Unless  otherwise 
specified  by  the  Secretary  in  such  regulations,  any  quantity  of  rice  so 
stored  or  otherwise  disposed  of  shall  be  of  those  types  and  grades  which 
are  representative  of  the  entire  quantity  of  rice  produced  on  the  farm. 
Upon  failure  so  to  store  or  otherwise  dispose  of  the  farm  marketing 
excess  of  rice  within  such  time  as  may  be  determined  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  the  penalty  on  such  excess  shall  become 
due  and  payable.  Any  rice  delivered  to  any  agency  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  become  the  property  of  the 
agency  to  which  delivered  and  shall  be  disposed  of  at  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  in  a  manner  not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

(f)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (g)  of  this  section,  the 
penalty  upon  the  farm  marketing  excess  stored  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  be  paid  by  the  producer  at  the  time  and  to  the  extent  of  any  de¬ 
pletion  in  the  amount  so  stored  except  depletion  resulting  from  some 
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cause  beyond  the  control  of  the  producer  or  from  substitution  of  the 
commodity  authorized  by  the  Secretary. 

(g)  (1)  If  the  planted  acreage  of  the  then  current  crop  of  rice  for 
any  farm  is  less  than  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  amount  of  the 
commodity  from  any  previous  crop  of  rice  stored  to  postpone  or  avoid 
payment  of  the  penalty  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
normal  production  of  the  number  of  acres  by  which  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  exceeds  the  acreage  planted  to  rice. 

(2)  If  the  actual  production  of  the  acreage  of  rice  on  any  farm  on 
which  the  acreage  of  rice  is  within  the  farm  acreage  allotment  is  less 
than  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  the  amount 
of  rice  from  any  previous  crop  stored  to  postpone  or  avoid  payment 
of  the  penalty  shall  be  reduced  by  an  amount  which,  together  with  the 
actual  production  of  the  then  current  crop  will  equal  the  normal  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment :  Provided ,  That  the  reduction 
under  this  paragraph  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  by  which  the  normal 
production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  less  any  reduction  made 
under  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection  is  in  excess  of  the  actual  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  on  the  farm. 

(h)  Whenever,  in  any  marketing  year,  marketing  quotas  are  not 
in  effect  with  respect  to  the  crop  of  rice  produced  in  the  calendar  year 
in  which  such  marketing  year  begins,  all  marketing  quotas  applicable 
to  previous  crops  of  rice  shall  be  terminated,  effective  as  of  the  first 
day  of  such  marketing  year.  Such  termination  shall  not  abate  any 
penalty  previously  incurred  by  a  producer  or  relieve  any  buyer  of  the 
duty  to  remit  penalties  previously  collected  by  him. 

PART  VI - MARKETING  QUOTAS - PEANUTS 

LEGISLATIVE  FINDINGS 

Sec.  357.  The  production,  marketing,  and  processing  of  peanuts 
and  peanut  products  employs  a  large  number  of  persons  and  is  of 
national  interest.  The  movement  of  peanuts  from  producer  to  con¬ 
sumer  is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and, 
owing  to  causes  beyond  their  control,  the  farmers  producing  such  com¬ 
modity  and  the  persons  engaged  in  the  marketing  and  processing 
thereof  are  unable  to  regulate  effectively  the  orderly  marketing  of 
the  commodity.  As  the  quantity  of  peanuts  marketed  in  the  channels 
of  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  increases  above  the  quantity  of 
peanuts  needed  for  cleaning  and  shelling,  the  prices  at  which  all 
peanuts  are  marketed  are  depressed  to  low  levels.  These  low  prices 
tend  to  cause  the  quantity  of  peanuts  available  for  marketing  in  later 
years  to  be  less  than  normal,  which  in  turn  tends  to  cause  relatively 
high  prices.  This  fluctuation  of  prices  and  marketings  of  peanuts 
creates  an  unstable  and  chaotic  condition  in  the  marketing  of  peanuts 
for  cleaning  and  shelling  and  for  crushing  for  oil  in  the  channels  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  Since  these  unstable  and  chaotic 
conditions  have  existed  for  a  period  of  years  and  are  likely,  without 
proper  regulation,  to  continue  to  exist,  it  is  imperative  that  the  market¬ 
ing  of  peanuts  for  cleaning  and  shelling  and  for  crushing  for  oil  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce  be  regulated  in  order  to  protect  pro¬ 
ducers,  handlers,  processors,  and  consumers. 
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MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  358.  (a)  Between  July  1  and  December  1  of  each  calendar  year 
the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  amount  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  peanuts  for  the  crop  produced  in  the  next  succeeding  calen¬ 
dar  year  in  terms  of  the  total  quantity  of  peanuts  which  will  make 
available  for  marketing  a  supply  of  peanuts  from  the  crop  with  re¬ 
spect  to  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  equal  to  the  average  quantity 
of  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts  during  the  live  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  year  in  which  such  quota  is  proclaimed,  adjusted  for  cur¬ 
rent  trends  and  prospective  demand  conditions,  and  the  quota  so  pro¬ 
claimed  shall  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  such  crop.  The  national 
marketing  quota  for  peanuts  for  any  year  shall  be  converted  to  a  na¬ 
tional  acreage  allotment  by  dividing  such  quota  by  the  normal  yield 
per  acre  of  peanuts  for  the  United  States  determined  by  the  Secretary 
on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  peanuts  in  the  five  years 
preceding  the  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed,  with  such  adjust¬ 
ments  as  may  be  found  necessary  to  correct  for  trends  in  yields  and 
for  abnormal  conditions  of  production  affecting  yields  in  such  five 
years :  Provided ,  That  the  national  marketing  quota  established  for  the 
crop  produced  in  the  calendar  year  1941  shall  be  a  quantity  of  peanuts 
sufficient  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  not  less  than 
one  million  six  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres,  and  that  the  national 
marketing  quota  established  for  any  subsequent  year  shall  be  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  peanuts  sufficient  to  provide  a  national  acreage  allotment  of  not 
less  than  that  established  for  the  crop  produced  in  the  calendar  vear 
1941. 

(b)  Not  later  than  December  15  of  each  calendar  year  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of 
peanuts  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  referendum  is  held  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  such  farmers  are  in  favor  of  or  opposed  to  marketing 
quotas  with  respect  to  the  crops  of  peanuts  produced  in  the  three  cal¬ 
endar  years  immediately  following  the  year  in  which  the  referendum 
is  held,  except  that,  if  as  many  as  two-thirds  of  the  farmers  voting 
in  any  referendum  vote  in  favor  of  marketing  quotas,  no  referendum 
shall  be  held  with  respect  to  quotas  for  the  second  and  third  years  of 
the  period.  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the  results  of  the  referendum 
within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on  which  it  is  held,  and,  if  more  than 
one-third  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  vote  against  market¬ 
ing  quotas,  the  Secretary  also  shall  proclaim  that  marketing  quotas 
will  not  be  in  effect  with  respect  to  the  crop  of  peanuts  produced  in  the 
calendar  year  immediately  following  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
referendum  is  held. 

(c)  (1)  The  national  acreage  allotment  for  1951,  less  the  acreage 
to  be  allotted  to  new  farms  under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section,  shall 
be  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  larger  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  for  each  State:  (a)  The  acreage  allotted  to  the  State  as  its 
share  of  the  1950  national  acreage  allotment  of  two  million  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  acres,  or  (b)  the  State’s  share  of  two  million  one 
hundred  thousand  acres  apportioned  to  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  acreage  harvested  lor  nuts  in  each  State  in  the  five  years 
1945-49 :  Provided ,  That  any  allotment  so  determined  for  any  State 
which  is  less  than  the  1951  State  allotment  announced  by  the  Secretary 
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prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  increased  to  such  announced 
allotment  and  the  acreage  required  for  such  increases  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  1951  national  acreage  allotment  and  shall  be  considered  in 
determining  State  acreage  allotments  in  future  years.  For  any  year 
subsequent  to  1951,  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  that  year,  less 
the  acreage  to  be  allotted  to  new  farms  under  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section,  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  their 
share  of  the  national  acreage  allotment  for  the  most  recent  year  in 
which  such  apportionment  was  made. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  determines,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  yield  per 
acre  of  peanuts  by  types  during  the  preceding  five  years,  adjusted  for 
trends  in  yields  and  abnormal  conditions  of  production  affecting 
yields  in  such  five  years,  that  the  supply  of  any  type  or  types  of  pea¬ 
nuts  for  any  marketing  year,  beginning  with  the  1951-52  marketing 
year,  will  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  estimated  demand  for  cleaning  and 
shelling  purposes  at  prices  at  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  may  sell  for  such  purposes  peanuts  owned  or  controlled  by  it 
the  State  allotments  for  those  States  producing  such  type  or  types 
of  peanuts  shall  be  increased  to  the  extent  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  required  to  meet  such  demand  but  the  allotment  for  any  State 
may  not  be  increased  under  this  provision  above  the  1947  harvested 
acreage  of  peanuts  for  such  State.  The  total  increase  so  determined 
shall  be  apportioned  among  such  States  for  distribution  among  farms 
producing  peanuts  of  such  type  or  types  on  the  basis  of  the  average 
acreage  of  peanuts  of  such  type  or  types  in  the  three  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  the  allotments  are  being  determined 
The  additional  acreage  so  required  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  nationai 
acreage  allotment,  the  production  from  such  acreage  shall  be  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  national  marketing  quota,  and  the  increase  in  acreage 
allotted  under  this  provision  shall  not  be  considered  in  establish¬ 
ing  future  State,  county,  or  farm  acreage  allotments. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  apportionment  of  the  State 
acreage  allotment  for  any  State  through  local  committees  among 
farms  on  which  peanuts  were  grown  in  any  of  the  three  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined.  The 
State  acreage  allotment  for  1952  and  any  subsequent  year  shall  be 
apportioned  among  farms  on  which  peanuts  were  produced  in  any 
one  of  the  3  calendar  years  immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which 
such  apportionment  is  made,  on  the  basis  of  the  following:  Past  acre¬ 
age  of  peanuts,  taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  allotments  previ¬ 
ously  established  for  the  farm ;  abnormal  conditions  affecting  acreage  • 
land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  peanuts’ 
crop-rotation  practices;  and  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting 
the  production  of  peanuts.  Any  acreage  of  peanuts  harvested  in 
excess  ot  the  allotted  acreage  for  any  farm  for  any  year  shall  not  be 
considered  in  the  establishment  of  the  allotment  for  the  farm  in  suc¬ 
ceeding  years.  The  amount  of  the  marketing  quota  for  each  farm  shall 
be  the  actual  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment,  and  no  peanuts 
snail  be  marketed  under  the  quota  for  any  farm  other  than  peanuts 
actually  produced  on  the  farm. 

(e)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section,  the 
secretary  may,  if  the  State  committee  recommends  such  action  and 
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the  Secretary  determines  that  such  action  will  facilitate  the  effective 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  provide  for  the  appor¬ 
tionment  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  for  1952  and  any  subsequent 
year  among  the  counties  in  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  past  acreage 
of  peanuts  harvested  for  nuts  (excluding  acreage  in  excess  of  farm 
allotments)  in  the  county  during  the  five  years  immediately  preceding 
the  year  in  which  such  Apportionment  is  made,  with  such  adjustments 
as  are  deemed  necessary  for  abnormal  conditions  affecting  acreage,  for 
trends  in  acreage,  and  for  additional  allotments  for  types  of  peanuts 
in  short  supply  under  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c).  The  county 
acreage  allotment  shall  be  apportioned  among  farms  on  the  basis  of 
the  factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section. 

(f )  Not  more  than  one  per  centum  of  the  national  acreage  allotment 
shall  be  apportioned  among  farms  on  which  peanuts  are  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  calendar  year  for  which  the  allotment  is  made  but 
on  which  peanuts  were  not  produced  during  any  one  of  the  past  three 
years,  on  the  basis  of  the  following:  Past  peanut-producing  experi¬ 
ence  by  the  producers;  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for  the 
production  of  peanuts;  crop-rotation  practices;  and  soil  and  other 
physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  peanuts. 

(g)  Any  part  of  the  acreage  allotted  to  individual  farms  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  on  which  peanuts  will  not  be  produced 
and  which  is  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  county  committee  shall 
be  deducted  from  the  allotments  to  such  farms  and  may  be  reappor¬ 
tioned  by  the  county  committee  to  other  farms  in  the  same  county 
receiving  allotments,  in  amounts  determined  by  the  county  committee 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  the  basis  of  land,  labor,  and  equipment 
available  for  the  production  of  peanuts,  crop-rotation  practices,  and 
soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  production  of  peanuts. 
Any  transfer  of  allotments  under  this  provision  shall  not  operate  to 
reduce  the  allotment  for  any  subsequent  year  for  the  farm  from  which 
acreage  is  transferred,  except  as  the  farm  becomes  ineligible  for  an 
allotment  by  failure  to  produce  peanuts  during  a  three-year  period, 
and  any  such  transfer  shall  not  operate  to  increase  the  allotment  for 
any  subsequent  year  for  the  farm  to  which  the  acreage  is  transferred : 
Provided ,  That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  this  Act, 
any  part  of  any  farm  acreage  allotment  may  be  permanently  released 
in  writing  to  the  county  committee  by  the  owner  and  operator  of  the 
farm,  and  reapportioned  as  provided  herein. 

(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  section,  the  allot¬ 
ment  determined  or  which  would  have  been  determined  for  any  land 
which  is  removed  from  agricultural  production  in  1950  or  any  subse¬ 
quent  year  for  any  purpose  because  of  acquisition  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  other  agency  having  a  right  of  eminent  domain  shall  be 
placed  in  a  pool  and  shall  be  available  for  use  in  providing  equitable 
allotments  for  farms  owned  or  acquired  by  owners  displaced  because 
of  acquisition  of  their  farms  by  such  agencies.  Upon  application  to 
the  county  committee,  within  five  years  from  the  date  of  such  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  farm,  any  owner  so  displaced  shall  be  entitled  to  have  an 
allotment  for  any  other  farm  owned  or  acquired  by  him  equal  to  an 
allotment  which  would  have  been  determined  for  such  other  farm  plus 
the  allotment  which  would  have  been  determined  for  the  farm  so 
acquired :  Provided ,  That  such  allotment  shall  not  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  acreage  of  cropland  on  the  farm. 
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The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  if  (a)  there  is 
any  marketing  quota  penalty  due  with  respect  to  the  marketing  of 
peanuts  from  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency 
or  by  the  owner  of  the  farm;  (b)  any  peanuts  produced  on  such  farm 
have  not  been  accounted  for  as  required  by  the  Secretary  -  or  (c)  the 
allotment  next  established  for  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State, 
or  other  agency  would  have  been  reduced  because  of  false  or  improper 
identification  of  peanuts  produced  on  or  marketed  from  such  farm. 

MARKETING  PENALTIES 

Sec.  359.  (a)  The  marketing  of  any  peanuts  in  excess  of  the  market¬ 
ing  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  such  peanuts  are  produced,  or  the 
marketing  of  peanuts  from  any  farm  for  which  no  acreage  allotment 
was  determined,  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  at  a  rate  equal  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  support  price  for  peanuts  for  the  markeing  year 
(August  1-July  31.)  Such  penalty  shall  be  paid  by  the  person  who 
buys  or  otherwise  acquires  the  peanuts  from  the  producer,  or  if 
the  peanuts  are  marketed  by  the  producer  through  an  agent,  the 
penalty  shall  be  paid  by  such  agent,  and  such  person  or  agent  may 
deduct  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  penalty  from  the  price  paid  to 
the  producer.  The  Secretary  may  require  collection  of  the  penalty 
upon  a  portion  of  each  lot  of  peanuts  marketed  from  the  farm  equal 
to  the  proportion  which  the  acreage  of  peanuts  in  excess  of  the  farm- 
acreage  allotment  is  of  the  total  acreage  of  peanuts  on  the  farm.  If 
the  person  required  to  collect  the  penalty  fails  to  collect  such  penalty, 
such  person  and  all  persons  entitled  to  share  in  the  peanuts  marketed 
from  the  farm  or  the  proceeds  thereof  shall  be  jointly  and  severally 
liable  for  the  amount  of  the  penalty.  All  funds  collected  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  a  special  deposit  account  with  the 
Treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  such  amounts  as  are' determined, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  be 
penalties  incurred  shall  be  transferred  to  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  Amounts  collected  in  excess  of  deter¬ 
mined  penalties  shall  be  paid  to  such  producers  as  the  Secretary  deter¬ 
mines,  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  him,  bore  the 
burden  of  the  payment  of  the  amount  collected.  Such  special  account 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  and  the  basis  for,  the  amount 
of,  and  the  producer  entitled  to  receive  a  payment  from  such  account, 
when  determined  in  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  Peanuts  produced  in  a  cal¬ 
endar  year  in  which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  therein  shall  be  subject  to  such  quotas  even  though  the 
peanuts  are  marketed  prior  to  the  date  on  which  such  marketing  year 
begins.  .  If  any  producer  falsely  identifies  or  fails  to  account  for  the 
disposition  of  any  peanuts,  an  amount  of  peanuts  equal  to  the  normal 
yield  of  the  number  of  acres  harvested  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  marketed  in  excess  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  quota  for  the  farm,  and  the  penalty  in  respect  thereof  shall 
be  paid  and  remitted  by  the  producer.  If  any  amount  of  peanuts 
produced  on  one  farm  is  falsely  identified  by  a  representation  that 
such  peanuts  were  produced  on  another  farm,  the  acreage  allotments 
next  established  for  both  such  farms  shall  be  reduced  by  that  percent- 
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age  which  such  amount  was  of  the  respective  farm  marketing  quotas, 
except  that  such  reduction  for  any  such  farm  shall  not  be  made  if  the 
Secretary  through  the  local  committees  finds  that  no  person  con¬ 
nected  with  such  farm  caused,  aided,  or  acquiesced  in  such  marketing; 
and  if  proof  of  the  disposition  of  any  amount  of  peanuts  is  not  fur¬ 
nished  as  required  by  the  Secretary,  the  acreage  allotment  next  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  farm  on  which  such  peanuts  are  produced  shall  be 
reduced  by  a  percentage  similarly  computed.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provisions  of  this  title,  no  refund  of  any  penalty  shall  be  made 
because  of  peanuts  kept  on  the  farm  for  seed  or  for  home  consumption. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  part  shall  not  apply  to  peanuts  produced 
on  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  harvested  for  nuts  is  one  acre  or 
less. 

(c.)  The  word  “peanuts”  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  mean 
all  peanuts  produced,  excluding  any  peanuts  which  it  is  established 
by  the  producer  or  otherwise,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the 
Secretary,  were  not  picked  or  threshed  either  before  or  after  market¬ 
ing  from  the  farm,  or  were  marketed  by  the  producer  before  drying 
or  removal  of  moisture  from  such  peanuts  either  by  natural  or  arti¬ 
ficial  means  for  consumption  exclusively  as  boiled  peanuts. 

(d)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of  the  penalty  pro¬ 
vided  by  this  section  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the  rate 
of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty  becomes  due 
until  the  date  of  payment  of  such  penalty. 

(e)  Until  the  amount  of  the  penalty  provided  by  this  section  is 
paid,  a  lien  on  the  crop  of  peanuts  with  respect  to  which  such  penalty 
is  incurred,  and  on  any  subsequent  crop  of  peanuts  subject  to  market¬ 
ing  quotas  in  which  the  person  liable  for  payment  of  the  penalty  has  an 
interest  shall  be  in  effect  in  favor  of  the  United  States. 

SUBTITLE  C— ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS 
PART  I — PUBLICATION  AND  REVIEW  OF  QUOTAS 
APPLICATION  OF  PART 

Sec.  361.  This  part  shall  apply  to  the  publication  and  review  of 
farm  marketing  quotas  established  for  tobacco,  [corn]  feed  grains , 
wheat,  cotton,  peanuts,  and  rice,  established  under  subtitle  B. 

PUBLICATION  AND  NOTICE  OF  QUOTA 

Sec.  362.  All  acreage  allotments,  and  the  farm  marketing  quotas 
established  for  farms  in  a  county  or  other  local  administrative  area 
shall,  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  be  made  and 
kept  freely  available  for  public  inspection  in  such  county  or  other 
local  administrative  area.  An  additional  copy  of  this  information 
shall  be  kept  available  in  the  office  of  the  county  agricultural  extension 
agent  or  with  the  chairman  of  the  local  committee.  Notice  of  the 
farm  marketing  quota  of  his  farm  shall  be  mailed  to  the  farmer. 
Notice  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  established  for  each  farm  shown 
by  the  records  of  the  county  committee  to  be  entitled  to  such  allot¬ 
ment  shall  insofar  as  practicable  be  mailed  to  the  farm  operator  in 
suffiicent  time  to  be  received  prior  to  the  date  of  the  referendum. 
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REVIEW  BY  REVIEW  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  363.  Any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  farm  marketing 
quota  may,  within  fifteen  days  after  mailing  to  him  of  notice  as  pr<> 
vide  cl  m  section  lnxve  such  c^uotn  reviewed  by  21  locul  review  com- 

mittee  composed  of  three  farmers  from  the  same  or  nearby  counties 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Such  committee  shall  not  include  any 
member  of  the  local  committee  which  determined  the  farm  acreage 
allotment,  the  normal  yield,  or  the  farm  marketing  quota  for  such 
farm.  Unless  application  for  review  is  made  within  such  period,  the 
original  determination  of  the  farm  marketing  quota  shall  be  final. 


REVIEW  COMMITTEE 

Sec.  364.  The  members  of  the  review  committee  shall  receive  as 
compensation  for  their  services  the  same  per  diem  as  that  received  by 
tiie  members  of  the  committee  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended.  The  mem- 
bers  of  the  review  committee  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa¬ 
tion  for  more  than  thirty  days  in  any  one  year. 


INSTITUTION  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  365.  If  the  farmer  is  dissatisfied  with  the  determination  of  the 
review  committee,  lie  may,  within  fifteen  days  after  a  notice  of  such 
determination  is  mailed  to  him  by  registered  mail,  file  a  bill  in  equity 
against  the  review  committee  as  defendant  in  the  United  States  district 
court,  or  institute  proceedings  for  review  in  any  court  of  record  of  the 
State  haying  general  jurisdiction,  sitting  in  the  county  or  the  district  in 
which  his  farm  is  located,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  review  of 
such  determination.  Bond  shall  be  given  in  an  amount  and  with 
surety  satisfactory  to  the  court  to  secure  the  United  States  for  the 
costs  of  the  proceeding.  The  bill  of  complaint  in  such  proceeding  may 
be  served  by  delivering  a  copy  thereof  to  any  one  of  the  members  of 
the  review  committee.  Thereupon  the  review  committee  shall  certify 
and  file  m  the  court  a  transcript  of  the  record  upon  which  the  deter¬ 
mination  complained  of  was  made,  together  with  its  findings  of  fact. 


COURT  REVIEW 

iq£EC‘  j6?!  The  review  by  the  court  shall  be  limited  to  questions  of 
aw,  and  the  findings  of  fact  by  the  review  committee,  if  supported 
by  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive.  If  application  is  made  to  the  court 
for  leave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and  it  is  shown  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  court  that  such  additional  evidence  is  material  and  that 
there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in 
Rearing  before  the  review  committee,  the  court  may  direct  such 
additional  evidence  to  be  taken  before  the  review  committee  in  such 
manner  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  to  the  court  may  seem 
proper.  The  review  committee  may  modify  its  findings  of  fact  or  its 
determination  by  reason  of  the  additional  evidence  so  taken,  and  it 
shall  file  with  the  court  such  modified  findings  or  determination,  which 
ngs  o  act  shall  be  conclusive.  At  the  earliest  convenient  time, 
the  court,  m  term  time  or  vacation,  shall  hear  and  determine  the  case 
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upon  the  original  record  of  the  hearing  before  the  review  committee, 
and  upon  such  record  as  supplemented,  if  supplemented,  by  further 
hearing  before  the  review  committee  pursuant  to  direction  of  the 
court.  The  court  shall  affirm  the  review  committee’s  determination, 
or  modified  determination,  if  the  court  determines  that  the  same  is  in 
accordance  with  law.  If  the  court  determines  that  such  determination 
or  modified  determination  is  not  in  accordance  with  law,  the  court 
shall  remand  the  proceeding  to  the  review  committee  with  direction 
either  to  make  sucli  determination  as  the  court  shall  determine  to  be 
in  accordance  with  law  or  to  take  such  further  proceedings  as,  in  the 
court’s  opinion,  the  law  requires. 


STAY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AND  EXCLUSIVE  JURISDICTION 

Sec.  367.  The  commencement  of  judicial  proceedings  under  this 
Part  shall  not,  unless  specifically  ordered  by  the  court,  operate  as  a 
stay  of  the  review  committee’s  determination.  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  this  Part  to 
review  the  legal  validity  of  a  determination  made  by  a  review  com¬ 
mittee  pursuant  to  this  Part,  shall  be  exclusive.  No  court  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  pass  upon  the  legal 
validity  of  any  such  determination  except  in  a  proceeding  under  this 
Part. 


NO  EFFECT  ON  OTHER  QUOTAS 

Sec.  368.  Notwithstanding  any  increase  of  any  farm  marketing 
quota  for  any  farm  as  a  result  of  review  of  the  determination  thereof 
under  this  Part,  the  marketing  quotas  for  other  farms  shall  not  be 
affected. 


PART  II — ADJUSTMENT  OF  QUOTAS  AND  ENFORCEMENT 
GENERAL  ADJUSTMENTS  OF  QUOTAS 

Sec.  371.  (a)  If  at  any  time  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  case  of  [corn,]  feed  grains ,  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  or 
tobacco  the  operation  of  farm  marketing  quotas  in  effect  will  cause 
the  amount  of  such  commodity  which  is  free  of  marketing  restrictions 
to  be  less  than  the  normal  supply  for  the  marketing  year  for  the  com¬ 
modity  then  current,  he  shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to  be 
made  with  respect  thereto.  In  the  course  of  such  investigation  due 
notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing  shall  be  given  to  interested  per¬ 
sons.  If  upon  the  basis  of  such  investigation  the  Secretary  finds  the 
existence  of  such  fact,  he  shall  proclaim  the  same  forthwith.  He  shall 
also  in  such  proclamation  specify  such  increase  in,  or  termination  of, 
existing  quotas  as  he  finds,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  amount  of  such  commodity  which  is  free  of  market¬ 
ing  restrictions  equal  the  normal  supply. 

(b)  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that,  because  of  a  na¬ 
tional  emergency  or  because  of  a  material  increase  in  export  demand, 
any  national  acreage  allotment  for  [corn]  feed  grains  or  any  national 
marketing  quota  or  acreage  allotment  for  wheat,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts, 
or  tobacco  should  be  increased  or  terminated,  he  shall  cause  an  im- 
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mediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  determine  whether  the  increase 
or  termination  is  necessary  in  order  to  effect  the  declared  policy  of 
this  Act,  or  to  meet  such  emergency  or  increase  in  export  demand.  If, 
on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  in¬ 
crease  or  termination  is  necessary,  he  shall  immediately  proclaim  such 
finding  (and  if  he  finds  an  increase  is  necessary,  the  amount  of  the 
increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary)  and  thereupon  such  quota  or 
allotment  shall  be  increased,  or  shall  terminate,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(c)  In  case  any  national  marketing  quota  or  acreage  allotment  for 
any  commodity  is  increased  under  this  section,  each  farm  marketing 
quota  or  acreage  allotment  for  the  commodity  shall  be  increased  in  the 
same  ratio. 

(d)  (Repealed  by  68  Stat.  905.) 

PAYMENT  AND  COLLECTION  OF  PENALTIES 

Sec.  372.  (a)  The  penalty  with  respect  to  the  marketing,  by  sale,  of 
wheat,  cotton,  feed  grain s,  or  rice,  if  the  sale  is  to  any  person  within 
the  United  States,  shall  be  collected  by  the  buyer. 

(b)  All  penalties  provided  for  in  Subtitle  B  shall  be  collected  and 
paid  m  such  manner,  at  such  times,  and  under  such  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  by  regulations  prescribe.  Such  penalties  shall  be 
remitted  to  the  Secretary  by  the  person  liable  for  the  penalty,  except 
that  if  any  other  person  is  liable  for  the  collection  of  the  penalty,  such 
oto  person  shall  remit  the  penalty.  The  amount  of  such  penalties 
shall  be  covered  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

(c)  Whenever,  pursuant  to  a  claim  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 
two  years  after  payment  to  him  of  any  penalty  collected  from  anv 
person  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such  penalty  was 
erroneously,  illegally,  or  wrongfully  collected  and  that  the  claimant 
bore  the  burden  of  the  payment  of  such  penalty,  the  Secretary  shall 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  payment  to  the  claimant, 
m  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
1  reasury,  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  finds  the  claimant  is  entitled 
to  receive,  as  a  refund  of  such  penalty. 

.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
1  iC<ii  pr~c.  e  by  regulations  for  the  identification  of  farms  and  it 
shall  be  sufficient  to  schedule  receipts  into  special  deposit  accounts  or  to 
schedule  such  receipts  for  transfer  therefrom,  or  directly,  into  the 
separate  fund  provided  for  in  subsection  (b)  hereof  by  means  of  such 
identification  without  reference  to  the  names  of  the  producers  on  such 
rarms. 

The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  prescribe  regulations  governing  the 
filing  of  such  claims  and  the  determination  of  such  refunds 

(d)  No  penalty  shall  be  collected  under  this  Act  with  respect  to  the 
marketing  of  any  agricultural  commodity  grown  for  experimental 
purposes  only  by  any  publicly  owned  agricultural  experiment  station. 

REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  3i3.  (a)  This  subsection  shall  apply  to  warehousemen,  proces¬ 
sors,  and  common  carriers  of  [com,]  feed  grains,  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
peanuts,  or  tobacco,  and  all  ginners  of  cotton,  all  persons  engaged  in 
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the  business  of  purchasing  [corn.]  feed  grains ,  wheat,  cotton,  rice, 
peanuts,  or  tobacco  from  producers,  all  persons  engaged  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  redrving,  prizing,  or  stemming  tobacco  for  producers,  all 
brokers  and  dealers  in  peanuts,  all  agents  marketing  peanuts  for  pro¬ 
ducers,  or  acquiring  peanuts  for  buyers  and  dealers,  and  all  peanut 
growers’  cooperative  associations,  all  persons  engaged  in  the  business 
of  cleaning,  shelling,  crushing,  and  salting  of  peanuts  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  ol  peanut  products,  and  all  persons  owning  or  operating 
peanut-picking  or  peanut-threshing  machines.  Any  such  person 
shall,  from  time  to  time  on  request  of  the  Secretary,  report  to  the 
Secretary  such  information  and  keep  such  records  as  the  Secretary 
finds  to  be  necessary  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
title.  Such  information  shall  be  reported  and  such  records  shall 
be  kept  in  accordance  with  forms  which  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe. 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  correctness  of  any  report  made 
or  record  kept,  or  of  obtaining  information  required  to  be  furnished 
in  any  report,  but  not  so  furnished,  the  Secretary  is  hereby  author¬ 
ized  to  examine  such  books,  papers,  records,  accounts,  correspondence, 
contracts,  documents  and  memoranda  as  he  has  reason  to  believe 
are  relevant  and  are  within  the  control  of  such  persons.  Any  such 
person  failing  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  record  as  required 
by  this  subsection  or  making  any  false  report  or  record  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall 
be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500;  and  any  tobacco 
warehouseman  or  dealer  who  fails  to  remedy  such  violation  by 
making  a  complete  and  accurate  report  or  keeping  a  complete  and 
accurate  record  as  required  by  this  sulbsection  within  fifteen  days  after 
notice  to  him  of  such  violation  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  fine  of 
$100  for  each  ten  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  or  fraction  thereof, 
bought  or  sold  by  him  after  the  date  of  such  violation :  Provided ,  That 
such  fine  shall  not  exceed  $5,000;  and  notice  of  such  violation  shall 
be  served  upon  the  tobacco  warehouseman  or  dealer  by  mailing  the 
same  to  him  by  registered  mail  or  by  posting  the  same  at  any  estab¬ 
lished  place  of  business  operated  by  him,  or  both. 

(b)  Farmers  engaged  in  the  production  of  [com,]  feed  grains , 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  peanuts,  or  tobacco  for  market  shall  furnish  such 
proof  of  their  acreage,  yield,  storage,  and  marketing  of  the  commodity 
m  the  form  of  records,  marketing  cards,  reports,  storage  under  seal, 
or  otherwise  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe  as  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  this  title. 

(c)  All  data  reported  to  or  acquired  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  be  kept  confidential  by  all  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Department,  and  only  such  data  so  reported  or  acquired  as  the 
Secretary  deems  relevant  shall  be  disclosed  by  them,  and  then  only  in  a 
suit  or  administrative  hearing  under  this  title. 

MEASUREMENT  OF  FARMS  AND  REPORT  OF  PLANTINGS 

Sec.  374.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  through  the  county  and 
local  committees,  for  measuring  farms  on  which  [corn.]  feed  grains , 
wheat,  cotton,  peanuts  or  rice  is  produced  and  for  ascertaining 
whether  the  acreage  planted  for  any  year  to  any  such  commodity 
is  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  such  commodity  for 
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the  farm  under  this  title.  If  in  the  case  of  any  farm  the  acreage 
planted  to  any  such  commodity  on  the  farm  is  in  excess  of  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  such  commodity  for  the  farm,  the  committee 
shall  file  with  the  State  committee  a  written  report  stating  the  total 
acreage  on  the  farm  in  cultivation  and  the  acreage  planted  to  such 
commodity. 

(b)  With  respect  to  cotton,  the  Secretary,  upon  such  terms  and  con¬ 
ditions  as  he  may  by  regulation  prescribe,  shall  provide,  through  the 
county  and  local  committees  for  the  measurement  prior  to  planting  of 
an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment  if  so  re¬ 
quested  by  the  farm  operator,  and  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage 

Slanted  to  cotton  does  not  exceed  such  measured  acreage  shall  be 
eemed  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  farm  acreage  allotment.  The 
Secretary  shall  similarly  provide  for  the  remeasurement  upon  request 
by  the  farm  operator  of  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm,  but 
the  operator  shall  be  required  to  reimburse  the  local  committee  for  the 
expense  of  such  remeasurement  if  the  planted  acreage  is  found  to  be 
in  excess  of  the  allotted  acreage. 

(c)  If  the  acreage  determined  to  be  planted  to  any  basic  agricultural 
commodity  or  feed  grains  on  the  farm  is  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage 
allotment,  the  Secretary  shall  by  appropriate  regulations  provide  for 
a  reasonable  time  prior  to  harvest  within  which  such  planted  acreage 
may  be  adjusted  to  the  farm  acreage  allotment. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  375.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regulations  for  the 
identification,  wherever  necessary,  of  [corn,]  feed  grains ,  wheat,  cot- 
ton,  rice,  peanuts,  or  tobacco  so  as  to  afford  aid  in  discovering  and 
identifying  such  amounts  of  the  commodities  as  are  subject  to  and 
such  amounts  thereof  as  are  not  subject  to  marketing  restrictions  in 
effect  under  this  title. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessarv 
tor  the  enforcement  of  this  title. 

COURT  JURISDICTION 

Sec.  376  The  several  district  courts  of  the  United  States  are  herebv 
vested  wdh  jurisdiction  specifically  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this 
titkL  If  and  when  the  Secretary  shall  so  request,  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  several  district  attorneys  m  their  respective  districts,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  institute  proceedings  to  collect 
the  penalties  provided  in  this  title.  The  remedies  and  penalties  pro¬ 
vided  for  herein  shall  be  in  addition  to,  and  not  exclusive  of,  any  of 
the  remedies  or  penalties  under  existing  law. 

10?„EC;  377-  a?y  case  in  which,  during  any  year  within  the  period 
1  Job  to  1959,  mclusive,  for  which  acreage  planted  to  a  commodity  on 
any  farm  is  less  than  the  acreage  allotment  for  such  farm,  the  entire 
acreage  allotment  for  such  farm  (excluding  any  allotment  released 
from  the  farm  or  reapportioned  to  the  farm)  shall  be  considered  for 
purposes  of  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  to  have 
been  planted  to  such  commodity  m  such  year  on  such  farm,  but  the 
1956  acreage  allotment  of  any  commodity  shall  be  regarded  as  planted 
under  this  section  only  if  the  owner  or  operator  of  such  farm  notified 
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tli©  county  committee  prior  to  the  sixtieth  day  preceding  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  marketing  year  for  such  commodity  of  his  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  such  allotment.  Acreage  history  credits  for  released  or  reappor¬ 
tioned  acreage  shall  be  governed  by  the  applicable  provisions  of  this 
title  pertaining  to  the  release  and  reapportiomnent  of  acreage  allot¬ 
ments.  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  the 
amount  of  the  commodity  required  to  be  stored  to  postpone  or  avoid 
payment  of  penalty  has  been  reduced  because  the  allotment  was  not 
fully  planted. 

Sec.  378.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act ,  the 
allotment  determined  for  any  commodity  for  any  land  from  which  the 
owner  is  displaced  because  of  acquisition  of  the  land  for  any  purpose 
by  any  Federal ,  State ,  or  other  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent 
domain  shall  be  placed  in  an  allotment  pool  and  shall  be  available 
only  for  use  in  providing  allotments  for  other  farms  owned  by  the 
oumer  so  displaced.  Upon  application  to  the  county  committee ,  with¬ 
in  three  years  after  the  date  of  such  displacement ,  or  three  years  after 
the  enactment  of  this  Act ,  whichever  period  is  longer ,  any  owner  so 
displaced  shall  be  entitled  to  have  established  for  other  farms  owned 
by  him  allotments  which  are  comparable  with  allotments  determined 
for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are  similar  except  for  the  past 
acreage  of  the  commodity ,  taking  into  consideration  the  land ,  labor , 
and  equipment  available  for  the  production  of  the  commodity ,  crop- 
rotation  practices ,  and  trie  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting 
the  production  of  the  commodity :  Provided,  That  the  acreage  used 
to  establish  or  increase  the  allotments  for  such  farms  shall  be  trans¬ 
ferred '  from  the  pool  and  shall  not  exceed  the  allotment  most  recently 
established  for  the  farm  acquired  from  the  applicant  and  placed  in 
the  pool.  During  the  period  of  eligibility  for  the  making  of  allot¬ 
ments  under  this  section  for  a  displaced  oumer,  acreage  allotments 
for  the  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  applicable  to  other  farms,  and 
such  allotments  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  fully  planted.  After 
such  allotment  is  made  under  this  section,  the  proportionate  part,  or 
all,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  past  acreage  used  in  establishing  the 
allotment  most  recently  placed  in  the  pool  for  the  farm  from  which 
the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be  transferred  to  and  considered  for 
the.  purposes  of  future  State ,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allotments  to 
have  been  planted  on  the  farm  to  which  allotment  is  made  under  this 
section.  Except  where  paragraph  ( c )  requires  the  transfer  of  allot¬ 
ment  to  another  portion  of  the  same  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  this  sec¬ 
tion  (1)  that  part  of  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  is  so  displaced 
and  that  part  from  which  he  is  not  so  displaced  shall  be  considered 
as  separate  farms ;  and  (#)  an  owner  who  voluntarily  relinquishes 
possession  of  the  land  subsequent  to  its  acquisition  by  an  agency  hav¬ 
ing  the  right  of  eminent  domain  shall  be  considered  as  having  been 
displaced  because  of  such  acquisition. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  applicable  if  (1) 
there  is  any  marketing  quota  penalty  due  with  respect  to  the  market¬ 
ing  of  the  commodity  from  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State, 
or  other  agency  or  by  the  owner  of  the  farm ;  (2)  any  of  the  com¬ 
modity  produced  on  such  farm  has  not  been  accounted  for  as  required 
by  the  Secretary;  or  (3)  the  allotment  next  established  for  the  farm 
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acquired  by  the  Federal ,  State,  or  other  agency  would  have  been 
reduced  because  of  false  or  improper  identification  of  the  commodity 
produced  on  or  marketed  from  such  farm  or  due  to  a  false  acreage 
report. 

( c )  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable ,  in  the  case  of  cotton , 
tobacco ,  and  peanuts ,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  displaced 
prior  to  1950 ,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and  corn ,  to  any  farm  from  which 
the  owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1951,  and  in  the  case  of  rice,  to  any 
farm  from  which  the  owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1955.  In  any  case 
where  the  cropland  acquired  for  nonf arming  purposes  from  an  owner 
by  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  represents  less  than 
15  per  centum  of  the  total  cropland  on  the  farm,  the  allotment  attribu¬ 
table  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  so  acquired  shall  be  transferred  to 
that  portion  of  the  farm  not  so  acquired. 

(d)  Sections  313  (  h) ,  331  ((ri  •>  3H  (h),  and  358  (h)  of  the  Agri- 
•  cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  are  repealed,  but  any 

transfer  or  reassignment  of  allotment  heretofore  made  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  these  sections  shall  remain  in  effect,  and  any  displaced  farm 
owner  for  whom  an  allotment  has  been  established  under  such  re¬ 
pealed  sections  shall  not  be  eligible  for  additional  allotment  under 
subsection  ( a )  of  this  section  because  of  such  displacement. 

Subtitle  D— Domestic  Parity  Plan  for  Wheat 

LEGISLATIVE  FINDINGS 

■Sec.  379a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a  basic  food,  is  one  of  the  great 
export  crops  of  American  agriculture  and  its  production  for  domestic 
consu/mption  and  for  export  is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sou/nd 
national  economy  and  to  the  general  welfare.  The  movement  of  wheat 
from  producer  to  consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or  any  of  the 
products  thereof,  is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  That  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  is  produced  and  con¬ 
sumed  within  the  confines  of  any  State  is  normally  commingled  with , 
and  always  bears  a  close  and  intimate  commercial  and  competitive 
relationship  to,  that  quantity  of  such  commodity  which  moves  in  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce.  For  this  reason,  any  regulation^  of  intra¬ 
state  commerce  in  wheat  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  which  is  in  com¬ 
petition  with,  or  which  otherwise  affects,  obstructs,  or  burdens  inter¬ 
state  commerce  in  that  commodity .  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate 
and  balanced  flow  of  wheat  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and 
thereby  assist  farmers  in  obtaining  parity  of  income  by  marketing 
wheat  for  domestic  consumption  at  parity  prices  and  by  increased  ex¬ 
ports  at  world  prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an  adequate  and  steady 
supply  of  wheat  at  fair  prices,  it  is  necessary  to  regulate  all  commerce 
in  wheat  in  the  manner  provided  under  the  marketing  certificate  plan 
set  forth  in  this  sub  title. 


DOMESTIC  FOOD  QUOTA 

Sec.  379b.  Not  later  than  May  15  of  each  calendar  year  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  next  calendar  year.  Such  domes¬ 
tic  food  quota  shall  be  that  nwnber  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  the 
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Secretary  determines  mill  be  consumed  as  human  food  in  the  contin¬ 
ental  United  States  during  such  marketing  year. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  DOMESTIC  FOOD  QUOTA 

Sec.  379c.  (a)  The  domestic  food  quota  for -wheat,  less  a  reserve  of 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in 
this  subsection ,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  on  the  basis  of  the  State  aai'eage  allotment  of  wheat  for 
the  year  for  which  the  domestic  food  quota,  is  determined  multiplied 
by  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for  the  State  during  such  ten- 
year  period ,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  and  for  trends 
in  yields.  The  reserve  quota  set  aside  herein  for  apportionment  by 
the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to  establish  quotas  for  counties ,  in  addition 
to  the  county  quotas  established  under  subsection  ( b )  of  this  section , 
on  the  basis  of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional  quota  be¬ 
cause  of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming  into  the  production 
of  wheat  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately  p/receding  the 
calendar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed. 

(b)  The  State  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat ,  less  a  reserve  of  not 
to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  apportionment  as  provided  in  sub¬ 
section  (c) ,  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  counties 
in  the  State  on  the  basis  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  of  wheat  for 
the  year  for  which  such  State  quota  is  determined  multiplied  by  the 
normal  yield  of  wheat  for  the,  county  for  such  year. 

(c)  The  county  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Seci'etary .  through  the  local  committees ,  among  the  farms  within 
the  county  on  which  wheat  has  been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat 
during  any  one  oi'  more  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
quota  is  proclaimed  begins ,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
for  the  year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed  rmdtiplied  by  the  farm 
normal  yield  o  f  wheat  for  such  year.  T  he  reserve  provided  tinder  sub  - 
section  (b)  shall  be  apportioned  to  farms  for  which  new  wheat  acreage 
allotments  are  determined  under  the  second  sentence  of  section  334-  (c) 
of  this  Act ,  as  amended .  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  for 
such  year  multiplied  by  the  farm  normal  yield  of  wheat  for  such  year. 

MARKETING  CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  37 9d.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a 
marketing  certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under  section  379 j,  the 
Secretary  shall  prepare  for  issuance  in  each  county  'marketing  cer¬ 
tificates  aggregating  the  amount  of  the  county  domestic  food  quota. 
Such  certificates  shall  be  issued  to  cooperators  in  an  amount  equal  to 
the  domestic  food  quota  established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  ap¬ 
plicable  provisions  of  section  379c  of  this  Act.  The,  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  a  farm  shall  be  issued  to  the  farm  operator ,  but  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  authorize  the  issuance  of  marketing  certificates  to  individual 
producers  on  any  farm  on  the  basis  of  their  respective  shares  >n  the 
wheat  crop .  or  the  proceeds  thereof ,  produced  on  the  farm.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  also  issue  and  sell  marketing  certificates  to  processors  and 
importers  in  such  quantities  as  are  required  by  them  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  379e.  Mar- 
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keting  certificates  shall  he  transferable  only  in  accordance  with  regu¬ 
lations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quota  is  'proclaimed  for  any  market¬ 
ing  year  pursuant  to  section  379b  of  this  Act ,  the  Secretary  shall  de¬ 
termine  and  proclaim  for  such  marketing  year  ( 1 )  the  estimated  parity 
price ,  (3)  the  estimated  farm  price  for  wheat ,  and  (3)  the  value  per 
bushel  of  the  marketing  certificate.  The  value  of  the  marketing  cer¬ 
tificate  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  estimated  parity 
price  exceeds  the  estimated  farm  price  as  determined  herein.  The 
value  of  each  marketing  certificate  shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest 
cent  by  multiplying  the  value  per  bushel  by  the  number  of  bushels 
thereof.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein ,  the  value  of  the  cer¬ 
tificate  so  determined  shall  remain  constant  and  shall  remain  in  effect 
throughout  the  marketing  year  for  which  it  is  issued.  The  proclama¬ 
tion  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  made  during  the  month  of 
May  immediately  preceding  the  marketing  year  for  which  such  do¬ 
mestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed. 

(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  through  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  C orporation  to  buy  and  sell  marketing  certificates  is¬ 
sued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the  value  proclaimed  pursuant  to  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section.  For  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  certificates ,  the  Secretary  may  establish  and  operate 
a  pool  or  pools  and  he  may  also  authorize  public  and  private  agencies 
to  act  as  his  agents ,  either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or  pools.  Cer¬ 
tificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  and:  importations  of  products  made 
during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to  which  they  are  issued  and 
after  being  once  used  to  cover  such  sales  and.  importations  shall  be 
canceled  by  the  Secretary.  Any  unused  certificates  shall  be  redeemed 
by  the  Secretary  at  the  price  established  for  such  certificates. 

MARKETING  RESTRICTIONS 

SEC.379e.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  marketing  year 
in  which  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  is  placed  in  effect  under  section  379 j  would  normally  be  mar¬ 
keted,  and  except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof ,  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  processing  of  wheat  into  food  products  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  are  hereby  prohibited  from  marketing  any 
such  product  for  domestic  food  consumption  or  export  containing 
wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which  marketing  certificates  issued 
pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired  by  such  per¬ 
son. .  The  quantity  of  such  marketing  certificates  acquired  shall  be 
equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  processed  into  food 
products. 

(6)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  marketing  year  in  which 
the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing  certificate  program  is 
placed  in  effect  under  section  379 j  would  normally  be  marketed  and.  ex¬ 
cept  as  provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof ,  all  persons  are  hereby  pro¬ 
hibited  from  importing  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States 
any  food  products  containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for 
which  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section  37 9 d  of  this 
Act  have  been  acquired  by  such  person. 
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(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  continental  United  States  of 
any  food  product  containing  wheat .  with  respect  to  which  marketing 
certificates  as  required  herein  have  been  acquired ,  the.  Secretary  shall 
pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for 
the  quantity  of  wheat  so  exported  in  the  food  product.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection ,  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading , 
under  which  the  article  is  exported ,  shall  be  considered  the  exporter: 
Provided,  however ,  That  any  other  person,  may  be  considered  to  be  the 
exporter  if  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading  waives  claim  in 
favor  of  such  other  person. 

(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satisfactoi'y  to  the  Secretary  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  to  secure  the  purchase 
of  and  payment  for  such  marketing  certificates  as  may  be  required, 
any  person  required  to  have  a  marketing  certificate  in  order  to  market 
or  import  a  food  product  composed  wholly  or  partly  of  wheat  may 
market  or  import  any  such  commodity  without  having  first  acquired 
a  marketing  certificate. 

(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  ( 1 )  the  term  “ marketing ”  means  the 
sale  and  the  delivery  of  the  food  product  composed  wholly  or  partly 
of  wheat,  and  (2)  the  term  “ food ”  means  human  food. 

CONVERSION  FACTORS 

Sec.  S79f.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain  and  establish  conversion 
factors  showing  the  amount  of  wheat  contained,  in  food,  products  proc¬ 
essed  wholly  or  partly  from  wheat.  The  converison  factor  for  any 
such  product  shall  be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  weight  of 
wheat  used  in  the  processing  of  such  product. 

CIVIL  PENALTIES 

SEC.379g.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts  to  violate,  or  who 
participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of,  any  of  the  provisions  of  sub¬ 
section  (a)  or  (b)  of  section  379e  of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  market  value,  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such  viola¬ 
tion.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States. 

ADJUSTMENTS  IN  DOMESTIC  FOOD  QUOTAS 

Sec.  379h.  I f  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that  because  of  a 
national  emergency  or  because  of  an  unusual  and  material  increase  in 
demand  for  wheat,  the  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  should  be 
increased  or  suspended,  he  shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to 
be  made  to  determine  whether  the  increase  or  suspension  is  necessary 
in  order  to  meet  such  emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat. 
If ,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that  such 
increase  or  suspension  is  necessary,  he  shall  immediately  proclaim 
such  finding  ( and  if  he  finds  an  increase  is  necessary ,  the  amount  of 
the  increase  found  by  him  to  be  necessary)  and  thereupon  such  quotas 
shall  be  increased  or  shall  be  suspended,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  case 
any  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is  increased  under  this  section,  each 
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farm  quota  for  wheat  shall  he  increased  in  the  same  ratio  and  mar¬ 
keting  certificates  shall  he  issued  therefor  in  accordance  with  section 
379d  of  this  Act.  In  case  any  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is 
increased  or  suspended  under  this  section ,  the  Secretary  may  rede¬ 
termine  the  value  of  marketing  certificates  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
such  certificates  pursuant  to  section  37 9d  of  this  Act. 

REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  379i.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  ( a )  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  persons ,  except  wheat  producers ,  who  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle ,  except  that  any  such  person  failing  to  make 
any  report  or  keep  any  record  as  required  by  this  section  or  making 
any  false  report  or  record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$'2f)00  for  each  such  violation. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of  the  Act  shall  apply  to  all 
wheat  farmers  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

REFERENDUM 

Sec.  379 j.  In  any  referendum  held  pursuant  to  section  336  of  this 
Act  on  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed  for  the  1959 , 1960,  or 
1961  crops  of  wheat,  the  Secretary  shall  also  submit  on  separate  ballots 
the  question  whether  fanners  favor  a  marketing  certificate  program 
under  this  subtitle  in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under  subtitle  B.  If 
more  than  one-half  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum  favor  such 
marketing  certificate  program ,  the  Secretary  shall  prior  to  the  effec¬ 
tive  date  of  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed  under  subtitle  B, 
suspend  the  ojieration  of  such  quota  and  place  into  effect  a  marketing 
certificate  program  for  that  crop  and  any  subsequent  wheat  crops 
harvested'  in  the  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961  under  the  provisions  of 
this  subtitle,  in  which  event  marketing  quotas  and  the  provisions  of 
title  II  of  this  Act  relating  thereto,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  section,  shall  not  thereafter  be  in  effect  for  such  crops  of  wheat: 
Provided,  That,  whenever  a  marketing  certificate  program  is  in  effect , 
the  wheat  marketing  quota  provisions  and  penalties  shall  remain  in 
effect  with  respect  to  prior  crops  of  wheat  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
marketing  quotas  were  in  effect  for  the  current  crop  of  wheat,  and 
the  secretary  may,  by  regulation,  prescribe  the  method  for  collecting 
penalties  on  any  such  wheat. 

PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  379k.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law — 

{a)  whenever  a  wheat  marketing  certificate  program  lender 
this  subtitle  is  in  effect,  price  support  for  wheat  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section;  1 

(b)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  make  avail¬ 
able  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations,  price  support 
to  producers  of  wheat  who  are  cooperators.  The  amount ,  terms, 
conditions,  and  extent  of  such  price-support  operations  shall  be 
determined  by  the  Secretary,  except  that  the  level  of  such  support 
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shall  he  determined  after  taking  into  consideration  the  following 
factors:  ( 1 )  the  supply  of  the  commodity  in  relation  to  the  de¬ 
mand  therefor ,  (2)  the  price  levels  at  which  corn  and  other  feed 
grains  are  being  supported  and  the  feed  value  of  such  grains  in 
relation  to  wheat ,  (3)  the  provisions  of  any  international  agree¬ 
ment  approved  by  the  Congress  or  ratified  by  the  Senate  relating 
to  wheat  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party ,  (f)  foreign  trade 
policies  of  friendly  wheat  exporting  countries ,  and  (5)  other 
factors  affecting  international  trade  in  wheat  including  exchange 
rates  and  currency  regulations  ; 

(c)  compliance  by  the  producer  with  acreage  allotments  may 
be  prescribed  and  required  by  the  Seci'etary  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  and  for  the  receipt  of  wheat  market¬ 
ing  certificates.  Acreage  allotments  shall  be  established  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  subtitle  />,  part  III  of  this  Act; 

(d)  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law ,  no  producer 
of  wheat  shall  receive  certificates  for  a  number  of  bushels  in  excess 
of  the  number  obtained  by  multiplying  the  acreage  actually 
planted  to  wheat  for  harvest  as  grain  by  the  normal  yield; 

(e)  any  fanner  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  may  have  such  acreage  allotment  reviewed  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  prescribed  by  sections  363  to  368 ,  inclusive , 
for  reviewing  marketing  quotas. 

SUBTITLE  [Dj  E — RICE  CERTIFICATES 
LEGISLATIVE  FINDINGS 

Sec.  380a.  The  movement  of  rice  from  producer  to  consumer  is  pre¬ 
ponderantly  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  the  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  rice  which  does  not  move  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  af¬ 
fects  such  commerce.  In  order  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced 
flow  of  rice  in  interstate  and  foreign  commece  and  to  assure  consumers 
an  adequate  and  steady  supply  of  rice  at  fair  prices  it  is  necessary 
to  regulate  all  commerce  in  rice  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  subtitle. 
These  findings  are  supplemental  to  and  in  addition  to  the  findings 
contained  in  section  351  of  this  Act. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND  TERMINATION 

Sec.  380b.  Sections  380c  through  380g  (c)  shall  be  effective  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  first  crop  of  rice,  subsequent  to  the  1956  crop  and  prior 
to  the  1959  crop,  for  which  the  Secretary  determines  and  proclaims 
that  the  initiation  of  a  program  under  this  subtitle  is  administratively 
feasible  and  in  the  best  interests  of  rice  producers  and  the  United 
States.  Unless  extended  by  law,  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall 
not  apply  to  rice  of  any  crop  following  the  second  crop  for  which  a 
program  is  in  effect  under  sections  380c  and  380g  (c) . 

RICE  PRIMARY  MARKET  QUOTA 

Sec.  380c.  Not  later  than  December  31  of  each  year,  the  Secretary 
shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  primary  market  quota  for  rice  for 
the  marketing  year  beginning  in  the  next  calendar  year.  The  primary 
market  quota  shall  be  the  number  of  hundredweights  of  rice  (on 
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a  rough  rice  basis)  which  the  Secretary  determines  will  be  consumed  in 
the  United  States  (including  its  Territories  and  possessions  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico)  or  exported  to  Cuba,  during  such 
marketing  year.  In  making  this  determination  the  Secretary  shall 
consider  the  historical  consumption  in  these  markets  of  rice  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  any  expected  enlargement  in  such  consump¬ 
tion  predicated  upon  population  trends,  increased  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

APPORTIONMENT  OF  PRIMARY  MARKET  QUOTA 

Sec.  380d.  (a)  The  primary  market  quota  for  rice  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  rice  in  each  State  during  the  three  years 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed 
(or  in  the  case  of  the  apportionment  for  1957,  during  the  two  years 
preceding  such  year)  multiplied  by  the  acreage  allotment  of  such 
State  for  such  year. 

(b)  The  State  primary  market  quota  shall  be  apportioned  by  the 
Secretary  among  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  allotment  estab¬ 
lished  for  each  farm  multiplied  by  the  normal  yield  per  acre  for  the 
farm. 

REVIEW  OF  PRIMARY  MARKET  QUOTA 

Sec.  380e.  Notice  of  the  primary  market  quota  shall  be  mailed  to 
the  operator  of  the  farm  to  which  such  quota  applies.  The  farm 
operator  may  have  such  quota  reviewed  in  accordance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  sections  363  to  368,  inclusive,  of  this  Act. 

PRICE  SUPPORT 

Sec  380f.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  price  support  available  to 
cooperators  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations  on  any  crop 
of  rice  for  which  a  program  is  in  effect  under  sections  380c  through 
380g  (c)  at  such  level,  not  less  than  50  per  centum  or  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  discourage  or  prevent  the  exportation  of  rice  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  shall 
not  apply  to  price  support  made  available  on  rice  of  any  crop  to 
which  this  section  is  applicable,  but  all  the  other  provisions  of  such 
Act,  to  the  extent  not  inconsistent  with  this  subtitle,  shall  apply  to 
price  support  operations  carried  out  under  this  section. 

CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  380g.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  for  each  market¬ 
ing  year  issue  certificates  to  cooperators  for  a  quantity  of  rice  equal 
to  the  primary  marketing  quota  for  the  farm  for  such  marketing  year, 
but  not  exceeding  the  normal  yield  of  the  acreage  planted  to  rice  on 
the  farm.  The  certificate  shall  have  the  value  specified  in  subsection 
(e)  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  landlord,  tenants,  and  sharecroppers  on  the  farm  shall 
share  in  the  certificates  issued  with  respect  to  the  farm  in  the  same 
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proportion  as  they  share  in  the  rice  produced  on  the  farm  or  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  therefrom. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  section  385  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable 
to  certificates  issued  to  producers  under  this  section. 

(d)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  issue  and  9ell  certifi¬ 
cates  to  persons  engaged  in  the  processing  of  rough  rice  or  the  im¬ 
porting  of  processed  rice.  Each  such  certificate  shall  be  sold  for  an 
amount  equal  to  the  value  thereof,  as  specified  in  subsection  (e)  of 
this  section. 

(e)  The  value  of  each  certificate  issued  under  this  section  shall 
be  equal  to  the  difference  between  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
of  rice  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  which  the 
certificate  is  issued  and  the  level  of  price  support  for  rice  which  is  in 
effect  during  such  marketing  year,  calculated  to  the  nearest  cent, 
multiplied  by  the  quantity  of  rice  for  which  the  certificate  is  issued. 
Any  certificates  not  used  to  cover  the  processing  of  rice  or  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  processed  rice  pursuant  to  sections  380k  and  380Z  of  this  Act 
shall  be  redeemed  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  the  value 
thereof. 

INVENTORY  ADJUSTMENT  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  3801i.  To  facilitate  the  transition  from  the  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  currently  in  effect  to  the  program  provided  for  in  this  subtitle, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  make  inventory  adjustment 
payments  to  all  persons  owning  rough  rice  located  in  the  continental 
United  States  as  of  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  first 
crop  of  rice  for  which  a  program  is  in  effect  under  sections  380c 
through  380g  (c)  :  Provided,  however ,  That  such  payments  shall  not 
be  made  with  respect  to  rice  of  such  crop,  imported  rice,  or  rice 
acquired  from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  amount  of  such 
payment  per  hundredweight  shall  be  the  amount  by  which  the  esti¬ 
mated  average  price  paid  producers  during  the  marketing  year  for 
the  preceding  crop  exceeds  the  estimated  average  support  price  for 
the  first  crop  for  which  a  program  is  made  effective.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  make  payment  to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  expenditures 
pursuant  to  this  section. 

RICE  set-aside 

Sec.  380i.  All  rough  and  processed  rice  in  the  inventories  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  of  sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  for  the  first  crop  for  which  a  program  is  in  effect 
under  sections  380c  through  380g  (c) ,  not  exceeding  twenty  million 
hundredweight  of  rough  rice  or  its  equivalent  in  processed  rice  may 
be  transferred  to  and  be  made  a  part  of  the  commodity  set-aside  of 
rice  established  pursuant  to  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1954. 

EXEMPTIONS 

Sec.  380 j.  The  provisions  of  this  subtitle  shall  not  apply  to  non- 
irrigated  rice  produced  on  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted  to 
nonirrigated  rice  does  not  exceed  three  acres,  and  the  provisions  of 
sections  380c  through  380g  (c)  shall  not  apply  to  rice  produced  in 
Puerto  Rico  or  Hawaii. 
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PROCESSING  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  380k.  (a)  Each  person  who  on  or  after  the  beginning  of  the 
marketing  year  for  the  first  crop  for  which  a  program  is  m  effect 
under  sections  380c  through  380g  (c),  engages  in  the  processing  of 
rough  rice  in  the  United  States  shall,  upon  processing  any  quantity  of 
rough  rice,  acquire  certificates  issued  under  section  380g  of  this  Act 
in  an  amount  sufficient  to  cover  such  quantity  of  rough  rice. 

(b)  The  requirements  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  the  processing  in  Puerto  Kico  or  Hawaii  of  rough 
rice  grown  in  Puerto  Kico  or  Hawaii,  respectively. 

(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  to  any  country 
other  than  Cuba  of  any  processed  rice  with  respect  to  which  certificates 
were  acquired  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  section  3801,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
shall  pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount  equal  to  the  value  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates  for  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  processed  rice. 

IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  3801.  Each  person  who,  on  or  after  the  beginning  of  the  mar¬ 
keting  year  for  the  first  crop  for  which  a  program  is  in  effect  under 
sections  380c  through  380g  (c),  imports  processed  rice  into  the  United 
States  shall  acquire  certificates  issued  under  section  380g  of  this  Act 
covering  the  rough  rice  equivalent  of  such  processed  rice. 

regulations 

Sec.  380m.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regulations  governing 
the  issuance,  redemption,  acquisition,  use,  transfer,  and  disposition 
of  certificates  hereunder. 

CIVIL  PENALTIES 

Sec.  380n.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts  to  violate,  or  who 
participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of,  any  of  the  provisions  of  sec¬ 
tions  380k  or  3801  of  this  Act,  or  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  for  the  enforcement  of  such  provisions,  shall  forfeit  to  the  United 
States  a  sum  equal  to  three  times  the  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such  violation. 
Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  brought  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States. 

REPORTS  AND  RECORDS 

Sec.  380o.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (a)  of  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  all  persons,  except  rice  producers,  who  are  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that  any  such  person  failing  to  make 
any  report  or  keep  any  record  as  required  by  this  section  or  making 
any  false  report  or  record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$2,000  for  each  such  violation. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of  the  Act  shall  apply  to 
all  rice  farmers  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  380p.  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

(a)  “cooperator”  shall  have  the  same  meaning  as  under  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 
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(b)  “processing  of  rough  rice”  means  subjecting  rough  rice  for 
the  first  time  to  any  process  which  removes  the  husk  or  hull  from 
the  rice  and  results  in  the  production  of  processed  rice. 

(c)  “processed  rice”  means  any  rice  from  which  the  husk  or 
hull  has  been  removed  and  includes,  but  is  not  limited  to — 

( 1 )  whole  grain  rice, 

(2)  second  head  milled  rice, 

(3)  screenings  milled  rice, 

(4)  brewers  milled  rice, 

(5)  undermilled  rice  or  unpolished  rice, 

(6)  brown  rice, 

(7)  converted  rice,  malekized  rice  or  parboiled  rice,  and 

(8)  vitaminized  rice  or  enriched  rice. 

(d)  “United  States”  means  the  several  States,  the  Territories  of 
Hawaii  and  Alaska,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

(e)  “exporter”  means  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading 
under  which  the  processed  rice  is  exported:  Provided ,  however , 
That  any  other  person  may  be  considered  to  be  the  exporter  if 
the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lading  waives  his  claim  in 
favor  of  such  other  person. 

(f)  “rough  rice  equivalent”  means  the  quantity  of  rough  rice 
normally  used  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture) 
in  the  production  of  a  particular  quantity  of  processed  rice,  but 
shall  not  be  more  than  one  hundred  pounds  of  rough  rice  for 
each  sixty-eight  pounds  of  processed  rice. 

(g)  “import”  means  to  enter,  or  withdraw  from  warehouse,  for 
consumption. 

SUBTITLE  [E]  F — MISCELLANEOUS  PROVISIONS  AND 
APPROPRIATIONS 

PART  I - MISCELLANEOUS 

COTTON  PRICE  ADJUSTMENT  PAYMENTS 

Sec.  381.  (a)  (Applicable  only  to  1937  crop  of  cotton.) 

(b)  ( Applicable  only  to  1937  crop  of  cotton.) 

Sec.  382.  (Applicable  only  to  1937  crop  of  cotton.) 

INSURANCE  OF  COTTON  AND  RECONCENTRATION  OF  COTTON 

Sec.  383.  (a)  The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  place  all 
insurance  of  every  nature  taken  out  by  it  on  cotton,  and  all  renewals, 
extensions,  or  continuations  of  existing  insurance,  with  insurance 
agents  who  are  bona  fide  residents  of  and  doing  business  in  the  State 
where  the  cotton  is  warehoused :  Provided ,  That  such  insurance  may 
be  secured  at  a  cost  not  greater  than  similar  insurance  offered  on  said 
cotton  elsewhere. 

(b)  Cotton  held  as  security  for  any  loan  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  or  arranged  for  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  not 
hereafter  be  reconcentrated  without  the  written  consent  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  borrower. 

FINALITY  OF  FARMERS’  PAYMENTS  AND  LOANS 

Sec.  385.  The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any  Soil  Conservation 
Act  payment,  parity  payment,  loan,  or  price  support  operation,  or 
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the  amount  thereof,  when  officially  determined  in  conformity  with  the 
applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive  and  shall  not 
be  reviewable  by  any  other  officer  or  agency  of  the  Government.  In 
case  any  person  who  is  entitled  to  any  such  payment  dies,  becomes  in¬ 
competent,  or  disappears  before  receiving  such  payment,  or  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  another  who  renders  or  completes  the  required  performance, 
the  payment  shall,  without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be 
made  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  determine  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances  and  provide  by  regulations. 

Sec.  386.  The  provisions  of  section  3741  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(U.  S.  C.,  1934  edition,  title  41,  sec.  22)  and  sections  114  and  115  of 
the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United  States  (U.  S.  C.,  1934  edition,  title 
18,  secs.  204  and  205)  [now  18  U.  S.  C.  431  and  432]  shall  not  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  loans  or  payments  made  under  this  Act  (except  under  sec¬ 
tion  383  (a) ). 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  REPRODUCTIONS  AND  MAPS 

Sec.  387.  The  Secretary  may  furnish  reproductions  of  such  aerial 
or  other  photographs,  mosaics,  and  maps  as  have  been  obtained  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  authorized  work  of  the  Department  to  farmers  and 
governmental  agencies  at  the  estimated  cost  of  furnishing  such  repro¬ 
ductions,  and  to  persons  other  than  farmers  at  such  prices  (not  less 
than  estimated  cost  of  furnishing  such  reproductions)  as  the  Secretary 
may  determine,  the  money  received  from  such  sales  to  be  deposited  in 
the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriation  charged  with  the  cost 
of  making  such  reproductions.  This  section  shall  not  affect  the  power 
of  the  Secretary  to  make  other  disposition  of  such  or  similar  materials 
under  any  other  provisions  of  existing  law. 

UTILIZATION  OF  LOCAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  388.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  8  (b)  and  section  11  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  utilization  of  State,  county,  local  committees,  the  extension 
service,  and  other  approved  agencies,  and  to  recognition  and  encour¬ 
agement  of  cooperative  asociations,  shall  apply  in  the  administration 
of  this  Act;  and  the  Secretary  shall,  for  such  purposes,  utilize  the 
same  local,  county,  and  State  committees  as  are  utilized  under  sections 
7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment 
Act,  as  amended.  The  local  administrative  areas  designated  under 
section  8  (b)  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act, 
as  amended,  for  the  administration  of  programs  under  that  Act,  and 
the  local  administrative  areas  designated  for  the  administration  of 
this  Act  shall  be  the  same. 

(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed,  from  any  funds  made 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  Acts  in  connection  with  which  county 
committees  are  utilized,  to  make  payments  to  county  committees  of 
farmers  to  cover  the  estimated  administrative  expenses  incurred  or  to 
be  incurred  by  them  in  cooperating  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
such  Acts.  All  or  part  of  such  estimated  administrative  expenses  of 
any  such  committee  may  be  deducted  pro  rata  from  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Act  payments,  parity  payments,  or  loans,  or  other  payments  under 
such  Acts,  made  unless  payment  of  such  expenses  is  otherwise  pro- 
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vided  by  law.  The  Secretary  may  make  such  payments  to  such  com¬ 
mittees  in  advance  of  determination  of  performance  by  farmers. 

PERSONNEL 

Sec.  389.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  provide  for 
the  execution  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration  of  such 
of  the  powers  conferred  upon  him  by  this  Act  as  he  deems  may  be  ap¬ 
propriately  exercised  by  such  administration;  and  for  such  purposes 
the  provisions  of  law  applicable  to  appointment  and  compensation  of 
persons  employed  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration 
shall  apply. 

SEPARABILITY 

Sec.  390.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  Act  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to  other  per¬ 
sons  or  circumstances,  and  the  provisions  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
Without  limiting  the  generality  of  the  foregoing,  if  any  provision  of 
this  Act  should  be  held  not  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  Congress  to 
regulate  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  such  provision  shall  not  be 
held  invalid  if  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  provide  for  the 
general  welfare  or  any  other  power  of  the  Congress.  If  any  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  Act  for  marketing  quotas  with  respect  to  any  commodity 
should  be  held  invalid,  no  provision  of  this  Act  for  marketing  quotas 
with  respect  to  any  other  commodity  shall  be  affected  thereby.  If 
the  application  of  any  provision  for  a  referendum  should  be  held  in¬ 
valid,  the  application  of  other  provisions  shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 
If  by  reason  of  any  provision  for  a  referendum  the  application  of  any 
such  other  provision  to  any  person  or  circumstance  is  held  invalid,  the 
application  of  such  other  provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
shall  not  be  affected  thereby. 

PART  II — APPROPRIATION S  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  391.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1938, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  for  each  fiscal  year  for 
the  administration  of  this  Act  and  for  the  making  of  soil  conservation 
and  other  payments  such  sums  as  Congress  may  determine,  in  addition 
to  any  amount  made  available  pursuant  to  section  15  of  the  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended. 

(b)  (Applicable  only  to  fiscal  year  1938.) 

(c)  During  each  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1941,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  loan  to  the  Secretary  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $50,000,000, 
as  he  estimates  will  be  required  during  such  fiscal  year,  to  make  crop 
insurance  premium  advances  and  to  make  advances  pursuant  to  the 
applicable  provisions  of  sections  8  and  12  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  in  connection  with  programs  ap¬ 
plicable  to  crops  harvested  in  the  calendar  year  in  which  such  fiscal 
year  ends,  and  to  pay  the  administrative  expenses  of  county  agricul- 
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tural  conservation  associations  for  the  calendar  year  in  which  such 
fiscal  year  ends.  The  sums  so  loaned  during  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
transferred  to  the  current  appropriation  available  for  carrying  out 
sections  7  to  17  of  such  Act  and  shall  be  repaid,  with  interest  at  a  rate 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  but  not  less  than  the  cost  of  money 
to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  a  comparable  period,  during 
the  succeeding  fiscal  year  from  the  appropriation  available  for  that 
year  or  from  any  unobligated  balance  of  the  appropriation  for  any 
other  year. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  EXPENSES 

Sec.  392.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
such  expenditures  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive,  of  the  Soil  Conservation  and 
Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended,  including  personal  services 
and  rents  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere;  traveling  ex¬ 
penses  ;  supplies  and  equipment ;  lawbooks,  books  of  reference,  direc¬ 
tories,  periodicals,  and  newspapers ;  and  the  preparation  and  display 
of  exhibits,  including  such  displays  at  community,  county,  State, 
interstate,  and  international  fairs  within  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and  directed  upon  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  to  establish  one  or  more  separate  appropriation 
accounts  into  which  there  shall  be  transferred  from  the  respective 
funds  available  for  the  purposes  of  the  several  Acts,  in  connection 
with  which  personnel  or  other  facilities  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Administration  are  utilized,  proportionate  amounts  estimated 
by  the  Secretary  to  be  required  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  administrative  expenses  in  carrying  out  or  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  carrying  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  respective  Acts. 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  this  title  and  sections  7  to  17,  inclusive, 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act,  as  amended, 
the  aggregate  amount  expended  in  any  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  for  administrative  expenses  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  including  regional  offices,  and  in  the  several 
States  (not  including  the  expenses  of  county  and  local  committees) 
shall  not  exceed  3  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  available  for  such 
fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  such  Act, 
unless  otherwise  provided  by  appropriation  or  other  law.  In  the 
administration  of  section  32  of  the  Act  entitled  “An  Act  to  amend  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  and  for  other  purposes,”  approved 
August  24,  1935  (49  Stat.  774),  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  and  those  sections 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  (of  1933),  as  amended,  which 
were  reenacted  and  amended  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agree¬ 
ment  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  the  aggregate  amount  expended  in  any 
fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1942,  for 
administrative  expenses  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  including  regional 
offices,  and  in  the  several  States  (not  including  the  expenses  of  county 
and  local  committees)  shall  not  exceed  4  per  centum  of  the  total 
amount  available  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
said  Acts,  unless  otherwise  provided  by  appropriation  or  other  law. 
In  the  event  any  administrative  expenses  of  any  county  or  local  com¬ 
mittee  are  deducted  in  any  fiscal  year,  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1939,  from  Soil  Conservation  Act  payments,  parity 
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payments,  or  loans,  each  farmer  receiving  benefits  under  such  pro¬ 
visions  shall  be  apprised  of  the  amount  or  percentage  deducted  from 
such  benefit  payment  or  loan  on  account  of  such  administrative  ex¬ 
penses.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the  members  and  employees  of 
any  county  or  local  committee,  and  the  amount  of  such  compensation 
received  by  each  of  them,  shall  be  posted  annually  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  area  within  which  they  are  employed. 

ALLOTMENT  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  393.  All  funds  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  available  for  allotment  to  bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment,  and  for  transfer  to  such  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  and  to  such  State  agencies,  as  the  Secretary  may  request  to 
cooperate  or  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


SECTIONS  703,  704,  AND  705  OF  THE  NATIONAL  WOOL  ACT 

OF  1954 

Sec.  703.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall,  through  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation,  support  the  prices  of  wool  and  mohair, 
respectively,  to  the  producers  thereof  by  means  of  loans,  purchases, 
payments,  or  other  operations.  Such  price  support  shall  be  limited  to 
wool  and  mohair  marketed  during  the  period  beginning  April  1, 1955, 
and  ending  March  31,  [1959]  1962.  The  support  price  for  shorn  wool 
shall  be  at  such  incentive  level  as  the  Secretary,  after  consultation  with 
producer  representatives,  and  after  taking  into  consideration  prices 
paid  and  other  cost  conditions  affecting  sheep  production,  determines 
to  be  necessary  in  order  to  encourage  an  annual  production  consistent 
with  the  declared  policy  of  this  title :  Provided ,  That  the  support  price 
for  shorn  wool  shall  not  exceed  110  per  centum  of  the  parity  price 
therefor.  If  the  support  price  so  determined  does  not  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  for  shorn  wool,  the  support  price  for  shorn 
wool  shall  be  at  such  level,  not  in  excess  of  90  per  centum  nor  less  than 
60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  as  the  Secretary  determines 
necessary  in  order  to  encourage  an  annual  production  of  approximately 
three  hundred  and  sixty  million  pounds  of  shorn  wool.  The  support 
prices  for  pulled  wool  and  for  mohair  shall  be  established  at  such 
levels,  in  relationship  to  the  support  price  for  shorn  wool,  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  maintain  normal  marketing  practices  for 
pulled  wool,  and  as  the  Secretary  shall  determine  is  necessary  to 
maintain  approximately  the  same  percentage  of  parity  for  mohair  as 
for  shorn  wool.  The  deviation  of  mohair  support  prices  shall  not  be 
calculated  so  as  to  cause  it  to  rise  or  fall  more  than  15  per  centum 
above  or  below  the  comparable  percentage  of  parity  at  which  shorn 
wool  is  supported.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  no  price  support 
shall  be  made  available,  other  than  through  payments,  at  a  level  in 
excess  of  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  the  commodity.  The 
Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable,  announce  the  support  price 
levels  for  wool  and  mohair  sufficiently  in  advance  of  each  marketing 
year  as  will  permit  producers  to  plan  their  production  for  such 
marketing  year. 
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Sec.  704.  If  payments  are  utilized  as  a  means  of  price  support,  the 
payments  shall  be  such  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  determines  to 
be  sufficient,  when  added  to  the  national  average  price  received  by  pro¬ 
ducers,  to  give  producers  a  national  average  return  for  the  commodity 
equal  to  the  support  price  level  therefor :  Provided ,  That  the  total  of 
all  such  payments  made  under  this  Act  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed 
an  amount  equal  to  70  per  centum  of  the  accumulated  totals,  as  of  the 
same  date,  of  the  gross  receipts  from  [specific!  duties  [(whether  or 
not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)]  collected  on  and 
after  January  1,  1953,  on  all  articles  subject  to  duty  under  schedule  11 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended.  The  payments  shall  be  made 
upon  wool  and  mohair  marketed  by  the  producers  thereof,  but  any 
wool  or  mohair  produced  prior  to  January  1,  1955,  shall  not  be  the 
subject  of  payments.  The  payments  shall  be  at  such  rates  for  the 
marketing  year  or  periods  thereof  as  the  Secretary  determines  will 
give  producers  the  support  price  level  as  herein  provided.  Payments 
to  any  producer  need  not  be  made  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amount  of  the  payment  to  the  producer  or  all  producers  is  too  small  to 
justify  the  cost  of  making  such  payments.  The  Secretary  may  make 
the  payment  to  producers  through  the  marketing  agency  to  or  through 
whom  the  producer  marketed  his  wool  or  mohair:  Provided ,  That 
such  marketing  agency  agrees  to  receive  and  promptly  distribute  the 
payments  on  behalf  of  such  producers.  In  case  any  person  who  is 
entitled  to  any  such  payment  dies,  becomes  incompetent,  or  disap¬ 
pears  before  receiving  such  payment,  or  is  succeeded  by  another  who 
renders  or  completes  the  required  performance,  the  payment  shall, 
without  regard  to  any  other  provisions  of  law,  be  made  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  may  determine  to  bo  fair  and  reasonable  in  all  the  circumstances 
and  provided  by  regulation. 

Sec.  705.  For  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  any  expenditures  made  by  it  in  connection  with  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  under  this  title,  there  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1956, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of  expenditures  made  by  the  Corporation 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  and  to  any  amounts  expended  in  prior 
fiscal  years  not  previously  reimbursed :  Provided ,  however ,  That  such 
amounts  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  not  exceed  70  per  cen¬ 
tum  of  the  gross  receipts  from  [specific]  duties  [  ( whether  or  not  such 
specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)]  collected  during  the 
period  January  1  to  December  31,  both  inclusive,  preceding  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  such  fiscal  year  on  all  articles  subject  to  duty  under 
schedule  11  of  the  T  ariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended.  For  the  purposes  of 
the  appraisal  under  the  Act  of  March  8, 1938,  as  amended  (15  U.  S.  C. 
<T3a-l),  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  establish  on  its 
books  an  account  receivable  in  an  amount  equal  to  any  amount  ex¬ 
pended  by  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  connection  with  pay¬ 
ments  pursuant  to  this  title  which  has  not  been  reimbursed  from 
appropriations  made  hereunder. 


MINORITY  VIEWS 

We,  the  undersigned,  believe  (hat  II.  R.  12954  in  its  present  form 
is  unsound  legislation.  The  bill  enacts  for  a  3-year  period  several 
farm  programs  that  are  so  complex  and  burdened  with  regulations 
so  as  to  be  impossible  of  administration,  and  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
and  the  consumers  additional  billions  of  dollars. 

Portions  of  the  bill  that  are  extensions  of  existing  programs  that 
have  proven  worth  while  should  be  enacted  without  delay.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  extension  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  commonly  called  Public  Law  480. 
This  act  expires  on  June  30  of  this  year  and  the  movement  of  our  over¬ 
abundance  of  food  and  fiber  out  of  Government  storage  bins  would  be 
expedited  by  its  speedy  enactment.  This  is  also  true  of  the  special  milk 
programs  for  schools,  veterans  hospitals,  and  summer  camps  which 
expire  on  June  30  of  this  year. 

The  Wool  Act,  due  to  expire  on  March  31  of  next  year,  should  also 
be  speedily  extended.  Why  should  these  programs  be  coupled  with 
commodity  programs  some  of  which  are  controversial,  untried,  and 
we  think  clearly  unsound? 

Many  titles  of  H.  R.  12954  are  so  complex  and  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  commodity  groups,  and 
farm  organizations  who  work  with  the  committee  could  not  agree  on 
the  actual  meaning  or  intent  of  certain  sections  of  the  bill.  The 
minority  feels  that  in  justice  to  the  farmer,  the  consumer  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  further  research  and  study  seems  essential 
if  these  new  programs  suggested  by  this  legislation  are  to  be  successful 
in  contributing  to  the  solution  of  our  agricultural  difficulties. 

The  cost  of  this  bill  to  the  taxpayer,  if  all  its  provisions  are  adopted, 
would  be  astronomical.  Conservative  estimates  have  been  made  that 
from  $114  billion  to  $2  billion  will  be  added  each  year  to  the  present 
expenditures  of  our  farm  programs  by  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation. 

H.  R.  12954  offers  no  permanent  program.  Every  title  of  the  bill 
expires  at  the  end  of  3  years. 

The  minority  will  offer  amendments  to  strike  several  titles  of  H.  R. 
12954  and  will  offer  amendments  to  strengthen  other  sections. 

Will,  1  am  S.  Hill. 

Charles  B.  Hoeven. 

Sid  Simpson. 

Paul  B.  Dague. 

Page  Belcher. 

Clifford  G.  McIntire. 

William  R.  Williams. 

Robert  D.  Harrison. 

Henry  A.  Dixon. 

Charles  M.  Teague. 

Donald  E.  Tewes. 
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ADDITIONAL  MINORITY  VIEWS 

Although  we  are  generally  in  accord  with  the  minority  report,  we 
have  some  reservations  regarding  title  VII  relating  to  corn  and  feed 
grams.  ^  We  can  see  nothing  wrong  in  providing  for  a  corn  referen¬ 
dum.  This  is  the  democratic  way  of  determining  the  type  of  program 
the  farmers  of  the  country  really  want.  However,  we  cannot  approve 
of  the  reimposition  of  marketing  quotas  for  corn  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  such  quotas  were  repealed  by  the  Congress  a  few  years  ago  be¬ 
cause  they  were  found  to  be  impracticable  and  unworkable.  Neither 
can  we  condone  permitting  the  feed-grain  farmers  of  other  areas  of 
the  country  to  impose  compulsory  regulations  and  controls  with  fines 
on  the  commercial  corn  area.  Furthermore,  the  cost  of  title  VII  as 
now  drawn  seems  prohibitive  and  is  estimated  to  be  almost  one-half 
billion  dollars  a  year. 
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Charles  B.  Hoeven. 
Sid  Simpson. 

Robert  I).  Harrison. 


DISSENTING  REPORT  TO  II.  R.  12954 


If  the  basic  premise  of  H.  R.  12954  were  the  proposition  that  the 
economic  needs  of  agriculture  require  a  single  legislative  treatment  of 
the  whole  of  agriculture,  the  omnibus  aspect  of  this  bill  would  have  a 
superficially  plausible  justification. 

The  fact  is  that  this  premise  did  not  dictate  the  contents  of  H.  R. 
12954.  Rather,  the  record  will  show  that  it  represents  the  thought 
that  if  the  agricultural  Christmas  tree  is  loaded  up  with  enough 
ornaments  it  will  have  sufficient  appeal  to  purchase  a  majority  vote 
regardless  of  the  negative  effect  of  certain  of  those  ornaments  on  vot¬ 
ing  Members  of  Congress. 

Moreover,  it  does  not  purport  to  deal  with  more  than  a  specified 
category  of  six  corps.  By  the  terms  of  its  provisions  for  those  six 
crops  it  thus  represents  a  Cadillac  treatment  for  onaly  a  part  of  the 
farm  community  and  says  to  the  balance  of  farmers  that  their  needs 
as  farmers,  consumers  of  agircultural  goods,  and  taxpayers  will  again 
be  ignored  or  detrimentally  affected.  This  is  a  package  which  ignores 
the  economic  unity  of  agriculture  for  a  presumed  majority  political 
unity. 

iVe  confine  our  further  remarks  of  dissent  to  the  cotton  section  of 
the  bill  (title  111)  beginning  at  page  7  thereof. 

Each  of  the  so-called  basic  crops  of  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice, 
tobacco,  and  peanuts  have  suffered  dislocations  of  marketing  and 
supply  by  reason  of  support  levels  which  guarantee  profits  to  reason¬ 
ably  efficient  producers  of  these  crops  without  great  distinction  be¬ 
tween  qualities  and  varieties  of  product  within  the  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  each  crop.  Cotton,  however,  has  suffered  the  most  from  a 
poor  law  involving,  among  other  things,  overly  high  levels  of  sup¬ 
port,  because  cotton  has  had  an  aggressive  synthetic  competition  at 
home  and  abroad  and  foreign  capabilities  of  expanded  cotton  pro¬ 
duction  ready  to  be  exercised  if  the  price  were  right.  Our  agricul¬ 
tural  program  has  said  that  the  price  was  right  both  for  synthetics 
and  foreign  cotton  production. 

As  a  result,  the  American  cotton  grower  has  been  feeding  the 
fires  of  competition  in  exchange  for  the  palliative  of  a  guaranteed 
profitable  price.  The  result  has  been  the  loss  of  substantial  markets 
at  home  and  abroad  and  the  prolonged  imposition  of  prohibitive  quotas 
on  American  cotton  growers.  Restricted  production,  of  course,  means 
less  profitable  production  even  with  high  per  unit  prices. 

It  is  almost  unanimously  agreed  by  experts  in  the  cotton  business, 
either  publicly  or  privately",  that  these  things  are  true : 

1.  If  American  cotton  production  is  to  hold  its  present  market  posi¬ 
tion,  its  market  price  must  be  lower.  Increasing  consumption  by 
reason  of  population  increase  will  probably  produce  increasing  de¬ 
mands  with  a  lower  price.  If  the  price  is  low  enough  lost  markets 
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may  be  regained.  Any  lowering  of  prices  is  valuable  whether  or  not 
it  makes  cotton  completely  competitive  pricewise  with  synthetics. 

2.  In  terms  of  modern  competition  and  modern  technology  of  pro¬ 
duction,  there  are  many  acres  in  the  United  States  which  should  not 
be  devoted  to  cotton.  In  some  instances,  whole  farms  would  be  in¬ 


cluded  in  this  category.  Sup 
maintaining  such  acres  in  proc 


)ort  programs  should  not  be  geared  to 
uction.  The  effect  of  such  effort  is  the 
aggravation  of  a  surplus  problem  and  the  penalizing  of  all  cotton 
growers.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  many  instances  such  acres  produce 
cotton  of  a  quality  for  which  there  is  no  possible  market  outside  of  the 
Government  loan.  These  are  the  supplies  which  consistently  become 
the  property  of  the  Government  and  are  caused  in  large  measure  by  the 
present  seven-eighths-inch  staple  length  base  for  support  levels. 

3.  There  is  a  possible  shortage  of  quality  cotton  in  1959  occasioned 
by  several  years’  application  of  a  defective  quota  law  combined  with 
a  1957  crop  failure  m  portions  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  coupled  with  sub¬ 
stantial  costly  dump  sales  of  CCC  cotton  abroad.  The  cotton  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  estimated  minimum  acreage  of  17,750,000  acres  provided 
by  H.  R.  12954,  therefore,  may  not  produce  a  costly  surplus  in  1959. 
It  will  in  1960  and  1961. 


COMMENT  ON  THE  SPECIFIC  PROVISIONS  OF  H.  R.  12954 

This  proposal  is  not  a  rational  answer  to  the  problem  of  cotton  either 
in  1959. or  subsequent  years.  As  noted,  it  establishes  a  minimum  acre¬ 
age  which  will  produce  a  surplus  each  year  with  the  possible  exception 
in  1959  and  approximately  30  percent  of  such  acreage  will  produce 
cotton  which  cannot  be  sold  except  to  the  Government  at  the  support 
prices  established. 

It  would  destroy  the  loan  program  for  precisely  those  producers  who 
have  been  using  such  program  as  it  should  be  used,  viz  those  who  have 
used  it  as  an  orderly  marketing  device  by  harboring  their  cotton  in  the 
loan  temporarily  with  ultimate  market  sale  and  repayment  to  the 
Government  of  the  loan  plus  interest  and  carrying  charges. 

It  would  substitute  outright  purchase  by  the  Government  of  the 
great  bulk  of  cotton  with  the  consequent  destruction  of  country  buyers 
and  other  local  factors  in  the  cotton  business,  including  marketing 
cooperatives. 
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Harlan  Hagen. 
Charles  M.  Teague. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  16, 1958 

Mr.  Cooley  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture 

June  19, 1958 

Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 

and  ordered  to  be  printed 

_ 

A  BILL 

To  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954;  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  the 
National  Wool  Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  and  price  support  programs  for  rice,  cotton,  wool, 
wheat,  milk,  and  feed  grains ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  “The  Agricultural  Act  of 

4  1958”. 

5  TITLE  I— FOREIGN  TRADE 

6  Sec.  101.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 

7  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

8  (a)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  Act  are  amended 


I— o 
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1  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof 

2  “1959”. 

3  (b)  Section  103  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

4  striking  out  “$4,000, 000, 000”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

5  “$5,500,000,000”. 

6  Sec.  102.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Devel- 

7  opment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as 

8  follows : 

9  “Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  is  directed,  to  the  maximum 

10  extent  practicable  within  the  limit  permitted  by  this  section, 

11  to  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the 

12  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  strategic  materials 

13  or  other  materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not 

14  domestically  produce  its  requirements  and  which  entail  less 

15  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less  storage 

16  charges,  or  (b)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in 

17  connection  with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assist- 

18  ance  programs,  or  (c)  materials  or  equipment  required  in 

19  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  programs. 

20  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use  every  practicable  means,  in 

21  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange 

22  and  make,  through  private  channels,  such  barters  or  ex- 

23  changes  or  to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  sec- 

24  tion  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter 
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Act,  as  amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  exchanges:  Pro¬ 
vided,  That  the  total  volume  of  the  transactions  directed  by 
this  section  shall  not  exceed  $500,000,000  annually,  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress.  In  carrying  out 
barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by  this  section,  no  restric¬ 
tions  shall  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into 
which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be  sold,  except 
where  the  Secretary  has  made  a  specific  finding  as  to  a 
particular  transaction  that  such  transaction  will  replace  a 
cash  sale  for  dollars.  The  authorities  contained  in  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall,  in  addition  to  other  types  of  transactions,  permit 
the  domestic  processing  of  raw  materials  of  foreign  origin 
or  of  domestic  origin  where  the  domestic  processor  agrees 
to  import  an  equivalent  amount  of  similar  foreign  material. 
Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  procuring  such 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  are  hereby  directed  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange.  The  Secretary 
is  also  directed  to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available 
to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting  exchange  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for  strategic 
materials.” 

Sec.  103.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
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amended  by  substituting  a  semicolon  for  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (j)  and  adding  the  following  new  para¬ 
graph  : 

“(k)  For  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease,  rental  or 
otherwise,  of  sites  and  buildings  and  grounds  abroad,  for 
United  States  Government  use  including  offices,  residence 
quarters,  community  and  other  facilities,  and  for  construc¬ 
tion,  repair,  alteration  and  furnishing  of  such  buildings  and 
facilities :  Provided,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be  available 
for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (in  addition  to  funds  other¬ 
wise  made  available  for  such  purposes)  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts;”. 

Sec.  104.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  paragraph: 

(1)  For  financing  trade  fair  participation  and  related 
activities  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  International  Cultural 
Exchange  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1992) 

Sec.  105.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  (m)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of  the  Librar¬ 
ian  of  Congress,  in  consultation  with  the  National  Science 
I  oundation  and  other  interested  agencies,  ( 1 )  programs 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  to  deter- 
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1  mine  whether  they  would  provide  information  of  technical 

2  or  scientific  significance  in  the  United  States  and  whether 

3  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  are  of  cultural 

4  or  educational  significance;  (2)  the  registry,  indexing,  bind- 

5  ing,  reproduction,  cataloging,  abstracting,  translating,  and 

6  dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and  related  materials  de- 

✓ 

7  termined  to  have  such  significance;  and  (3)  the  acquisition 

8  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  and  the  de- 

9  posit  thereof  in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the  United 

10  States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate;”. 

11  Sec.  106.  Such  Act  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 

12  following  new  section: 

13  “Sec.  306.  Any  provision  of  this  Act  or  of  section  32 

14  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C. 

15  612c) ,  may  be  extended  by  tbe  President  to  any  area  under 

16  the  jurisdiction  or  administration  of  the  United  States.” 

17  Sec.  107.  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 

18  serting  in  the  first  proviso  after  the  lettered  paragraphs 

19  thereof,  after  “(d)  and  (e)”,  in  lieu  of  the  word  and  , 

20  the  following:  “except  when  used  for  cooperative  non-self- 

21  liquidating  projects  for  the  development  of  human  resources 

22  .and  skills;” 

23  Sec.  108.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 

24  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of 

25  paragraph  (h)  thereof  the  following:  “and  for  the  financing 
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1  of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of 

2  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 

3  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1446) 

4  (b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by  adding  the 

5  following  new  paragraph : 

6  “(n)  For  providing  assistance,  by  grant  or  otherwise, 

7  in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  estab- 

8  lished  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 

9  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 

10  such  educational  institutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  voca- 

11  tional,  professional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general  edu- 

12  cation;  and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in  American 

13  studies  or  American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting 

14  chairs  in  American  studies:”. 

15  TITLE  II— EICE 

16  Sec.  201.  Section  101  (d)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 

17  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 

18  the  following: 

19  “(8)  For  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops,  the  level 

20  of  support  for  any  crop  of  rice  for  which  producers  have  not 

21  disapproved  marketing  quotas  shall  be  such  level  not  less 

22  than  75  per  centum  or  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 

23  parity  price  therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines  after  con- 

24  sideration  of  the  factors  specified  in  section  401  (b) 

25  Sec,  202.  Section  353  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust^ 
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ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

“(7)  The  national  acreage  allotments  of  rice  for  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  shall  be  not  less  than  the  national  acreage 
allotment  for  1958,  and  such  national  allotments  for  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  States  in 
the  same  proportion  that  th6y  shared  in  the  total  acreage 
allotted  in  1958.” 

TITLE  III— COTTON 

1959-61  PRICE  SUPPORTS  AND  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  301.  For  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops,  pro¬ 
duction  adjustment  and  price  support  programs  for  upland 
cotton  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  “cotton”)  shall  be  carried 
out  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  except  that — 

(1)  the  national  marketing  quota,  which  shall  be 
proclaimed  for  each  year  regardless  of  the  supply  find¬ 
ings  under  section  342  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  shall  be  not  less  than  that 
number  of  bales  necessary  to  equal  the  estimated  domes¬ 
tic  consumption  and  exports  for  the  marketing  year  for 
which  the  quota  is  proclaimed; 

(2)  the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  county 
committee  to  offer  the  operator  of  each  farm  for  which 
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a  1959  cotton  acreage  allotment  has  been  established  a 
choice  between  two  price  support  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  programs  for  1959  as  hereinafter  described:  (a) 
under  “program  A”  the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall 
be  the  allotment  established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  and  this  Act,  and  the  level  of  price 
support  for  cooperators  shall  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  without  regard  to  section  101  (b)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  at  not  less  than 
the  level  calculated  by  using  the  same  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  of  cotton  as  that  which  was  applicable 
to  the  1958  crop  of  cotton;  (b)  under  “program  B”  the 
farm  acieage  allotment  so  established  shall  be  increased 
by  not  to  exceed  33|  per  centum,  and  the  level  of  price 
support  for  cooperators  shall  be  set  at  such  level  not 
less  than  60  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  for  cotton, 
as  the  Secretary  shall  determine; 

(3)  the  provisions  of  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  1960  and  1961  crops  of  cotton  except 
that  the  level  of  price  support  under  “program  A”  shall 
be  established  by  the  Secretary  without;  regard  to 
section  101  (b)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  at  not  less  than  80  per  centum  of  parity  for 
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the  1960  crop  and  not  less  than  75  per  centum  of  parity 
of  the  1961  crop; 

(4)  the  additional  acreage  required  to  be  allotted 
to  farms  under  “program  B”  for  any  year  shall  be  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  county,  State,  and  National  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  such  year  and  the  production  from  such  acre¬ 
age  shall  be  in  addition  to  the  national  marketing  quota. 
The  additional  acreage  so  allotted  to  farms  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  establishing  future  State,  county, 
and  farm  acreage  allotments; 

(5)  price  support  to  cooperators  under  “program 
A”  shall  be  made  available  through  a  purchase  program 
and  cotton  so  purchased  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  as  well  as  any  other  cotton  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  price-support 
operations,  may  be  made  available  for  sale  immediately 
after  receipt  at  not  less  than  10  per  centum  above  the 
current  support  price  under  “program  B”,  plus  reason¬ 
able  carrying  charges:  Provided,  That  any  cotton  ac¬ 
quired  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  any 
price  support  program  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  cotton  export  program  provided  for  in 
section  203  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 
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SMALL  FAEM  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  302.  The  amendments  contained  in  subsections  (a) , 
(c) ,  and  (d)  of  section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
relating  to  minimum  farm  acreage  allotments  shall  apply 
to  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops  of  cotton,  except  that — 

(1)  the  national  acreage  reserve  shall  be  established  s 
by  the  Secretary  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  estimated 
needs  for  additional  acreage  for  establishing  minimum 
farm  allotments  under  section  344  (f)  (1) .  The  needs 
for  such  additional  acreage  shall  be  estimated  by  the 
Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  such  needs  as  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Secretary  in  connection  with  the  1957  and 
1958  cotton  allotments  and  the  size  of  the  national  acre¬ 
age  allotments  for  such  years.  The  national  acreage 
reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  States  and  counties  on 
the  basis  of  the  proviso  in  paragraph  (7)  of  section 
344  (f). 

(2)  the  amount  of  the  national  acreage  reserve  es¬ 
tablished  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  section  and 
the  additional  one  thousand  acres  for  apportionment  to 
Nevada  shall  be  deducted  from  the  national  acreage  al¬ 
lotment  prior  to  its  apportionment  to  the  States  pursuant 
to  section  344  (b) . 
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LOANS  ON  SPOTTED  COTTON 

Sec.  303.  Section  403  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  sentence:  “In  adjusting  the  support  price  for 
cotton  on  the  basis  of  grade,  the  Secretary  shall  establish 
separate  price  support  rates  substantially  reflecting  the  usual 
trade  differentials  for  spotted  cotton  and  for  light  spotted 
cotton”. 

APPORTIONMENT  ON  BASIS  OF  PREVIOUS  ALLOTMENT 

Sec.  304.  Section  344  (f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“  (7)  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing  provisions  of  para¬ 
graphs  (2)  and  (6)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may, 
if  he  determines  that  such  action  will  facilitate  the  effective 
administration  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  provide  for 
the  county  acreage  allotment  for  1959,  1960,  and  1961, 
less  the  acreage  reserved  under  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection,  to  be  apportioned  to  farms  on  which  cotton  has 
been  planted  in  any  one  of  the  Oiree  years  immediately 
preceding  the  year  for  which  such  allotment  is  determined, 
on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  Sr  the  year 
immediately  preceding  the  year  for  which  such  apportion- 
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ment  is  made,  adjusted  as  may  be  necessary  for  any  change 
in  the  acreage  of  cropland  available  for  the  production 
of  cotton:  Provided ,  That  the  State  and  county  bases  for 
apportioning  the  acreage  reserve  provided  for  in  sub¬ 
section  (b)  of  this  section  for  establishing  minimum  farm 
allotments  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  the  same  as  those  determined  by  the  Secretary  in 
apportioning  such  reserves  in  establishing  1958  farm  cotton 
acreage  allotments.” 

TITLE  IV— WOOL 

Sec.  401.  Section  703  of  the  National  Wool  Act  of 
1954  (68  Stat.  910)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “March  31, 
1959”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “March  31,  1962”. 

Sec.  402.  The  first  proviso  in  section  704  of  such  Act 
(68  Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “specific”  the 
first  time  it  appears  therein,  and  by  striking  out  “(whether 
or  not  such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)”. 

Sec.  403.  The  proviso  in  section  705  of  such  Act  (68 
Stat.  911)  is  amended  by  striking  out  “specific”  the  first 
time  it  appears  therein,  and  by  striking  out  “  (whether  or  not 
such  specific  duties  are  parts  of  compound  rates)  ”. 

TITLE  V— WHEAT 

Sec.  501.  Title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  (1)  by  designating  sub- 
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titles  I)  and  E  as  subtitles  E  and  E,  respectively,  and  (2) 
by  inserting  after  subtitle  C  a  new  subtitle  D  as  follows: 

“Subtitle  D — Domestic  Parity  Plan  for  Wheat 
“legislative  findings 

“Sec.  379a.  Wheat,  in  addition  to  being  a  basic  food, 
is  one  of  the  great  export  crops  of  American  agriculture  and 
its  production  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  export  is 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  national  economy  and 
to  the  general  welfare.  The  movement  of  wheat  from  pro¬ 
ducer  to  consumer,  in  the  form  of  the  commodity  or  any  of 
the  products  thereof,  is  preponderantly  in  interstate  and  for¬ 
eign  commerce.  That  small  percentage  of  wheat  which  is 
produced  and  consumed  within  the  confines  of  any  State  is 
normally  commingled  with,  and  always  bears  a  close  and 
intimate  commercial  and  competitive  relationship  to,  that 
quantity  of  such  commodity  which  moves  in  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  For  this  reason,  any  regulation  of  intra¬ 
state  commerce  in  wheat  is  a  regulation  of  commerce  which 
is  in  competition  with,  or  which  otherwise  affects,  obstructs, 
or  burdens  interstate  commerce  in  that  commodity.  In 
order  to  provide  an  adequate  and  balanced  flow  of  wheat 
in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  and  thereby  assist  farm¬ 
ers  in  obtaining  parity  of  income  by  marketing  wheat  for 
domestic  consumption  at  parity  prices  and  by  increased  ex- 
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1  ports  at  world  prices,  and  to  assure  consumers  an  adequate 

2  and  steady  supply  of  wheat  at  fair  prices,  it  is  necessary  to 

3  regulate  all  commerce  in  wheat  in  the  manner  provided 

4  under  the  marketing  certificate  plan  set  forth  in  this  subtitle. 

5  “domestic  food  quota 

6  “Sec.  379b.  Not  later  than  May  15  of  each  calendar 

7  year  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  the  domestic 

8  food  quota  for  wheat  for  the  marketing  year  beginning  in 

9  the  next  calendar  year.  Such  domestic  food  quota  shall 

10  be  that  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  which  the  Secretary 

11  determines  will  be  consumed  as  human  food  in  the  con- 

12  tinental  United  States  during  such  marketing  year. 

13  “apportionment  of  domestic  food  quota 
“Sec.  379c.  (a)  The  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat, 

less  a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  thereof  for  ap- 

16  portionment  as  provided  in  this  subsection,  shall  be  ap- 

17  portioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  several  States  on  the 
13  basis  of  the  State  acreage  allotment  of  wheat  for  the  year 

19  for  which  the  domestic  food  quota  is  determined  multiplied 

20  by  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  wheat  for  the  State  during 
"1  such  ten-year  period,  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  con¬ 
ditions  and  for  trends  in  yields.  The  reserve  quota  set  aside 

23  herein  for  apportionment  by  the  Secretary  shall  be  used  to 
*j‘l  establish  quotas  for  counties,  in  addition  to  the  county  quotas 
2(3  established  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  on  the  basis 
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of  the  relative  needs  of  counties  for  additional  quota  because 
of  reclamation  and  other  new  areas  coming  into  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat  during  the  five  calendar  years  immediately 
preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the  quota  is  pro¬ 
claimed. 

“(b)  The  State  domestic  food  quota  for  wheat,  less 
a  reserve  of  not  to  exceed  3  per  centum  thereof  for  appor¬ 
tionment  as  provided  in  subsection  (c) ,  shall  be  apportioned 
by  the  Secretary  among  the  coimties  in  the  State  on  the 
basis  of  the  county  acreage  allotment  of  wheat  for  the  year 
for  which  such  State  quota  is  determined  multiplied  by  the 
normal  3ueld  of  wheat  for  the  county  for  such  year. 

“(c)  The  county  domestic  rood  quota  for  wheat  shall 
be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  commit¬ 
tees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  which  wheat 
has  been  seeded  for  the  production  of  wheat  during  any  one 
or  more  of  the  three  calendar  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  which 
the  quota  is  proclaimed  begins,  on  the  basis  of  the  fqjm  acre¬ 
age  allotment  for  the  year  for  which  the  quota  is  proclaimed 
multiplied  by  the  farm  normal  yield  of  wheat  for  such  year. 
The  reserve  provided  under  subsection  (b)  shall  be  appor¬ 
tioned  to  farms  for  which  new  wheat  acreage  allotments 
are  determined  under  the  second  sentence  of  section  334  (c) 
of  this  Act,  as  amended,  on  the  basis  of  the  farm  acre- 
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age  allotment  for  such  year  multiplied  by  the  farm  normal 
yield  of  wheat  for  such  year. 

“marketing  certificates 
“Sec.  379d.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  crop  of  wheat 
for  which  a  marketing  certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect 
under  section  379j,  the  Secretary  shall  prepare  for  issuance 
in  each  county  marketing  certificates  aggregating  the  amount 
of  the  county  domestic  food  quota.  Such  certificates  shall  be 
issued  to  cooperators  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  domestic 
food  quota  established  for  the  farm  pursuant  to  the  applicable 
provisions  of  section  379c  of  this  Act.  The  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  for  a  farm  shall  be  issued  to  the  farm  operator,  but  the 
Secretary  may  authorize  the  issuance  of  marketing  certifi¬ 
cates  to  individual  producers  on  any  farm  on  the  basis  of 
their  respective  shares  in  the  wheat  crop,  or  the  proceeds 
thereof,  produced  on  the  farm.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
issue  and  sell  marketing  certificates  to  processors  and  im¬ 
porters  in  such  quantities  as  are  required  by  them  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  379e.  Marketing  certificates  shall  be  transferable 
only  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary. 

“(b)  Whenever  a  domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed 
for  any  marketing  year  pursuant  to  section  379b  of  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  and  proclaim  for  such 
marketing  year  (1)  the  estimated  parity  price,  (2)  the 
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estimated  farm  price  for  wheat,  and  (3)  the  value  per  bushel 
of  the  marketing  certificate.  The  value  of  the  marketing 
certificate  shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  esti¬ 
mated  parity  price  exceeds  the  estimated  farm  price  as 
determined  herein.  The  value  of  each  marketing  certificate 
shall  be  computed  to  the  nearest  cent  by  multiplying  the 
value  per  bushel  by  the  number  of  bushels  thereof.  Except 
as  otherwise  provided  herein,  the  value  of  the  certificate 
so  determined  shall  remain  constant  and  shall  remain  in 
effect  throughout  the  marketing  year  for  which  it  is  issued. 
The  proclamation  required  by  this  subsection  shall  be  made 
during  the  month  of  May  immediately  preceding  the  market¬ 
ing  year  for  which  such  domestic  food  quota  is  proclaimed. 

“(c)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  directed  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  buy  and  sell  marketing 
certificates  issued  for  any  marketing  year  at  the  value  pro¬ 
claimed  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this  section.  For  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  the  purchase  and  sale  of  certificates, 
the  Secretary  may  establish  and  operate  a  pool  or  pools  and 
he  may  also  authorize  public  and  private  agencies  to  act 
as  his  agents,  either  directly  or  through  the  pool  or  pools. 
Certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  sales  and  importations  of 
products  made  during  the  marketing  year  with  respect  to 
which  they  are  issued  and  after  being  once  used  to  cover 
H.  R.  12954 - 3 
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such  sales  and  importations  shall  be  canceled  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary.  Any  unused  certificates  shall  be  redeemed  by  the 
Secretary  at  the  price  established  for  such  certificates. 
“marketing  restrictions 
“Sec.  379e.  (a)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the 
marketing  year  in  which  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which 
a  marketing  certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under 
section  379j  would  normally  be  marketed,  and  except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  hereof,  all  persons  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  wheat  into  food  products  composed  wholly 
or  partly  of  wheat  are  hereby  prohibited  from  marketing 
any  such  product  for  domestic  food  consumption  or  export 
containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity  for  which  market¬ 
ing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act 
have  been  acquired  by  such  person.  The  quantity  of  such 
marketing  certificates  acquired  shall  be  equivalent  to  the 
number  of  bushels  of  wheat  processed  into  food  products. 

“(b)  Beginning  with  the  first  day  of  the  marketing 
year  in  which  the  first  crop  of  wheat  for  which  a  marketing 
certificate  program  is  placed  in  effect  under  section  379j 
would  normally  be  marketed  and  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (d)  hereof,  all  persons  are  hereby  prohibited 
from  importing  or  bringing  into  the  continental  United  States 
any  food  products  containing  wheat  in  excess  of  the  quantity 
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for  which  marketing  certificates  issued  pursuant  to  section 
379d  of  this  Act  have  been  acquired  by  such  person. 

“(c)  Upon  the  exportation  from  the  continental  United 
States  of  any  food  product  containing  wheat,  with  respect 
to  which  marketing  certificates  as  required  herein  have  been 
acquired,  the  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  exporter  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  certificates  for  the  quantity  of 
wheat  so  exported  in  the  food  product.  For  the  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  consignor  named  in  the  bill  of  lad¬ 
ing,  under  which  the  article  is  exported,  shall  be  considered 
the  exporter:  Provided,  however,  That  any  other  person 
may  be  considered  to  be  the  exporter  if  the  consignor  named 
in  the  bill  of  lading  waives  claim  in  favor  of  such  other 
person. 

“(d)  Upon  the  giving  of  a  bond  satisfactory  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe 
to  secure  the  purchase  of  and  payment  for  such  marketing 
certificates  as  may  be  required,  any  person  required  to  have 
a  marketing  certificate  in  order  to  market  or  import  a  food 
product  composed  wrholly  or  partly  of  wheat  may  market  or 
import  any  such  commodity  without  having  first  acquired  a 
marketing  certificate. 

“(e)  As  used  in  this  section,  (1)  the  term  ‘marketing’ 
means  the  sale  and  the  delivery  of  the  food  product  composed 
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wholly  or  partly  of  wheat,  and  (2)  the  term  “food’  means 
human  food. 

“conversion  factors 

“Sec.  379f.  The  Secretary  shall  ascertain  and  establish 
conversion  factors  showing  the  amount  of  wheat  contained 
in  food  products  processed  wholly  or  partly  from  wheat. 

* 

The  conversion  factor  for  any  such  product  shall  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon  the  basis  of  the  weight  of  wheat  used  in  the 
processing  of  such  product. 

“civil  penalties 

“Sec.  379g.  Any  person  who  violates  or  attempts 
to  violate,  or  who  participates  or  aids  in  the  violation  of, 
any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  section 
379e  of  this  Act  shall  forfeit  to  the  United  States  a  sum 
equal  to  three  times  the  market  value,  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  such  act,  of  the  product  involved  in  such 
violation.  Such  forfeiture  shall  be  recoverable  in  a  civil 
suit  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

“adjustments  in  domestic  food  quotas 

“Sec.  379h.  If  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe  that 
because  of  a  national  emergency  or  because  of  an  unusual 
and  material  increase  in  demand  for  wheat,  the  domestic 
food  quota  for  wheat  should  be  increased  or  suspended,  he 
shall  cause  an  immediate  investigation  to  be  made  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  increase  or  suspension  is  necessary  in  order 
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to  meet  such  emergency  or  increase  in  the  demand  for  wheat. 
If,  on  the  basis  of  such  investigation,  the  Secretary  finds  that 
such  increase  or  suspension  is  necessary,  he  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  proclaim  such  finding  (and  if  he  finds  an  increase  is 
necessary,  the  amount  of  the  increase  found  by  him  to  be 
necessary)  and  thereupon  such  quotas  shall  be  increased  or 
shall  be  suspended,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  case  any 
domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is  increased  under  this  section, 
each  farm  quota  for  'wheat  shall  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio  and  marketing  certificates  shall  be  issued  therefor  in 
accordance  with  section  379d  of  this  Act.  In  case  any 
domestic  food  quota  for  wheat  is  increased  or  suspended 
under  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  redetermine  the  value 
of  marketing  certificates  prior  to  the  issuance  of  such  certifi¬ 
cates  pursuant  to  section  379d  of  this  Act. 

“reports  and  records 

“Sec.  379i.  (a)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (a)  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  all  persons,  except  wheat  producers, 
who  are  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle,  except  that 
any  such  person  failing  to  make  any  report  or  keep  any  rec¬ 
ord  as  required  by  this  section  or  making  any  false  report  or 
record  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $2,000  for  each  such  violation. 

“(b)  The  provisions  of  section  373  (b)  of  the  Act  shall 
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1  apply  to  all  wheat  farmers  who  are  subject  to  the  provisions 

2  of  this  subtitle. 

3  “referendum 

4  “Sec.  379j.  In  any  referendum  held  pursuant  to  section 

5  336  of  this  Act  on  the  national  marketing  quota  proclaimed 
0  for  the  1959,  1960,  or  1961  crops  of  wheat,  the  Secretary 
7  shall  also  submit  on  separate  ballots  the  question  whether 
g  farmers  favor  a  marketing  certificate  program  under  this 
9  subtitle  in  lieu  of  marketing  quotas  under  subtitle  B.  If 

2o  more  than  one-half  of  the  farmers  voting  in  the  referendum 
H  favor  such  marketing  certificate  program,  the  Secretary  shall, 

22  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  national  marketing  quota 

23  proclaimed  under  subtitle  B,  suspend  the  operation  of  such 

14  quota  and  place  into  effect  a  marketing  certificate  program 

15  for  that  crop  and  any  subsequent  wheat  crops  harvested  in 

16  the  years  1959,  1960,  and  1961  under  the  provisions  of  this 

17  subtitle,  in  which  event  marketing  quotas  and  the  provisions 

18  of  title  II  of  this  Act  relating  thereto,  except  as  otherwise 

19  provided  in  this  section,  shall  not  thereafter  be  in  effect  for 

20  such  crops  of  wheat :  Provided ,  That,  whenever  a  marketing 

21  certificate  program  is  in  effect,  the  wheat  marketing  quota 

22  provisions  and  penalties  shall  remain  in  effect  with  respect 

23  to  prior  crops  of  wheat  in  the  same  manner  as  if  marketing 

24  quotas  were  in  effect  for  the  current  crop  of  wheat,  and  the 
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Secretary  may,  by  regulation,  prescribe  the  method  for  col¬ 
lecting  penalties  on  any  such  wheat. 

“price  support 

“Sec.  379k.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law — 

“  (a)  whenever  a  wheat  marketing  certificate  pro¬ 
gram  under  this  subtitle  is  in  effect,  price  support  for 
wheat  shall  be  determined  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section ; 

“(b)  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to 
make  available  through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operas 
tions,  price  support  to  producers  of  wheat  who  are  co- 
operators.  The  amount,  terms,  conditions,  and  extent 
of  such  price-support  operations  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  except  that  the  level  of  such  support 
shall  be  determined  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
following  factors:  (1)  the  supply  of  the  commodity  in 
relation  to  the  demand  therefor,  (2)  the  price  levels 
at  which  corn  and  other  feed  grains  are  being  supported 
and  the  feed  value  of  such  grains  in  relation  to  wheat, 

(3)  the  provisions  of  any  international  agreement 
approved  by  the  Congress  or  ratified  by  the  Senate 
relating  to  wheat  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 

(4)  foreign  trade  policies  of  friendly  wheat  exporting 
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countries,  and  (5)  other  factors  affecting  international 
trade  in  wheat  including  exchange  rates  and  currency 
regulations ; 

“(c)  compliance  by  the  producer  with  acreage 
allotments  may  be  prescribed  and  required  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support  and 
for  the  receipt  of  wheat  marketing  certificates.  Acreage 
allotments  shall  be  established  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  B,  part  III  of  this  Act; 

“(d)  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law, 
no  producer  of  wheat  shall  receive  certificates  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bushels  in  excess  of  the  number  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  acreage  actually  planted  to  wheat  for 
harvest  as  grain  by  the  normal  yield ; 

“(e)  any  farmer  who  is  dissatisfied  with  his  farm 
acreage  allotment  may  have  such  acreage  allotment 
reviewed  in  accordance  with  the  procedures  prescribed 
by  sections  363  to  368,  inclusive,  for  reviewing  market¬ 
ing  quotas.” 

TITLE  VI— MILK 

Sec.  601.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following : 

“(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Secretary  shall,  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
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by  means  of  payments,  support  the  price  to  producers  of 
milk  and  butterfat  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  at 
not  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent 
price  during  the  marketing  years  ending  March  31,  1960, 
March  31,  1961,  and  March  31,  1962:  Provided,  That 
the  Secretary  may  reduce  the  level  of  price  support 
for  any  such  marketing  year  by  3  per  centum  of  the 
parity  equivalent  price  for  each  1  per  centum  of  mar¬ 
keting  base  by  which  the  Federal  Dairy  Board  estab¬ 
lishes  marketing  quotas  for  such  marketing  year  above 
the  lowest  quota  authorized  by  subparagraph  (3)  (A) 

hereof:  Provided  further,  That  the  total  amount  of  pay¬ 
ments  to  producers  for  any  marketing  year  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  total  amount  of  com¬ 
pliance  deposits  forfeited  by  producers  in  the  same  marketing 
year. 

“(1)  Not  later  than  March  1  of  each  calendar  year, 
the  Federal  Dairy  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
“Board”)  shall  estimate  and  determine  for  the  marketing 
year  starting  in  that  calendar  year  the  average  market  price 
of  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  which  would 
be  received  by  farmers  in  the  absence  of  any  Federal  price- 
support  operations.  If  the  Board  determines  that  such  price 
will  be  less  than  90  per  centum  of  the  probable  parity 
H.  B.  12954 - 4 
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1  equivalent  price  therefor,  it  may  establish  as  a  condition  of 

2  eligibility  for  price-support  payments  for  such  marketing 

3  year  a  requirement  that  producers  comply  with  such  market- 

4  ing  quotas  as  may  be  established  for  each  individual  dairy 

5  farm. 

6  “  (2)  The  Secretary  shall  establish  a  base  for  each  pro- 

7  ducer  desiring  to  market  milk  or  butterfat.  Bases  shall  be 

8  assigned  to  producers,  including  partnerships,  corporations, 

9  or  other  business  entities,  and  not  to  herds  or  farms.  The 

10  Secretary  shall  provide  by  rules  or  regulations  for  the  trans- 

11  fer  of  bases  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  assignment  of  bases 

12  to  new  producers,  for  the  equitable  adjustment  of  bases  to 

13  avoid  hardship,  for  such  other  adjustments  consistent  with 
the  objectives  of  this  Act  as  he  deems  appropriate,  including 

15  adjustments  for  deficit  production  areas,  and  for  such  other 
matters  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate  to  set  up  and 
1^  operate  effectively  and  efficiently  the  program  herein  au- 
1®  thorized.  In  establishing  such  bases  the  Secretary  shall 

19  take  into  consideration  historical  production,  trends,  abnor- 
2^  mal  production  during  the  historical  period,  and  such  other 

21  factors  as  may  be  appropriate  to  establish  such  bases  in  an 

22  equitable  and  practical  manner.  Bases  established  by  the 

20  Secretary  shall  continue  in  effect  from  year  to  year,  but 
24  such  bases  shall  be  subject  to  modification  and  adjustments 

from  time  to  time. 
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“(3)  When  marketing  quotas  are  required  under  pro¬ 
visions  of  paragraph  (1)  above  the  marketing  quota  for 
each  farm  may  be  calculated  by  deducting  not  to  exceed 
2  per  centum  from  the  farm  marketing  base  for  each  5  per 
centum  by  which  the  Board  estimates  that  the  average  mar¬ 
ket  price  of  milk  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products  would 
be  below  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price,  in 
the  absence  of  any  Federal  price  support  operations. 

(4)  When  marketing  quotas  are  required,  compliance 
deposits  of  not  less  than  25  cents  nor  more  than  50  cents 
per  hundredweight  of  milk,  as  determined  by  the  Board  to 
be  the  amount  required  to  encourage  compliance  with 
marketing  quotas,  shall  be  withheld  from  and  shall  be  col¬ 
lected  from  each  producer  who  sells  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy 
products.  Every  person  purchasing  milk,  butterfat,  or  dairy 
products  from  a  producer  (except  purchases  by  consumers 
for  other  than  commercial  uses)  shall  withhold  from  the 
purchase  price  an  amount  equal  to  the  compliance  deposit 
and  shall  remit  the  same  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  milk,  butterfat, 
or  dairy  products  delivered  by  a  producer  to  a  cooperative 
association  of  producers  shall  be  subject  to  the  withholding 
of  the  deposit  upon  such  delivery.  Returns  shall  be  filed 
and  remittances  made  monthly  by  such  purchasers  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner.  The  Com- 
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missioner  of  Internal  Revenue  shall  collect  the  compliance 
deposits  provided  for  herein  and  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  that 
purpose.  Compliance  deposits  collected  shall  be  credited 
to  a  special  account  of  the  Secretary  Agriculture  to  make 
refunds  to  milk  producers  who  comply  with  marketing 
quotas  as  provided  herein.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
annually  prior  to  July  1  following  the  close  of  the  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  marketing  year,  shall  issue  drafts  on  such 
special  account  to  refund  to  each  producer  who  complies  with 
his  marketing  quota  the  entire  amount  of  the  compliance 
deposit  withheld  from  such  producer.  The  Secretary  shall 
release  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  the  total  of 
compliance  deposits  of  each  producer  who  exceeded  his 
marketing  quota. 

“  (5)  A  price-support  deficiency  payment  shall  be  paid 
on  all  sales  of  milk  and  butterfat  for  manufacturing  to  each 
individual  producer  who  complies  with  his  marketing  quota 
and  shall  be  such  as,  within  the  limitations  of  the  second 
proviso  of  the  first  sentence  hereof,  the  Secretary  determines 
to  be  sufficient,  when  added  to  the  State  average  price  re¬ 
ceived  by  producers  for  milk  and  butterfat  used  for  manu¬ 
factured  dairy  products,  to  equal  a  total  return  of  not  less  than 
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the  support  level  established  pursuant  to  this  subsection  for 
milk  and  butterfat  used  for  manufactured  dairy  products  on 
milk  sold  for  manufacturing  purposes  for  that  State.  Such 
payments  shall  be  made  to  producers  prior  to  July  1  next 

following  the  close  of  the  marketing  year.  The  Secretary 

✓ 

shall  calculate  the  monthly  average  net  price  received 
for  milk  and  butterfat  used  in  manufactured  dairy  products 
received  in  each  State,  using  the  price  at  the  point 
of  first  sale  out  of  the  producers’  hands.  A  producer  who 
sells  milk  under  the  terms  of  a  Federal  milk  order  and  who 
complies  with  his  marketing  quota  shall  he  eligible  for  a 
payment  on  milk  diverted  into  manufactured  dairy  products. 

“(6)  In  December  1958,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
a  nationwide  referendum  of  milk  producers  to  determine 
whether  those  voting  approve  the  provisions  of  this  sub¬ 
section.  If  more  than  one-half  of  the  producers  voting 
in  the  referendum  oppose  this  subsection,  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  placed  into  effect  and  the  price-support  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary  under  subsection  201  (c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  milk  and  dairy 
products  shall  remain  in  effect.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct 
the  referendum,  prescribing  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary.  Only  milk  producers  shall  be  eligible  to 
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1  vote.  Any  milk  producer  shall  have  only  one  vote  and 

2  shall  vote  as  an  individual,  rather  than  as  a  business  entity. 

3  The  ballot  shall  be  in  the  following  form : 

“UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Official  Ballot 

NATIONAL  REFERENDUM  OF  MILK  PRODUCERS 

Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

Establishment  of  a  dairy  income  protection  program,  utilizing 
deficiency  payments,  compliance  deposits,  and  marketing  quotas 
□  based  on  90  per  centum  of  the  parity  equivalent  price,  in  addition 
to  Government  purchases,  storage  and  diversion  as  provided  in 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 

Mark  this  square  if  you  favor — 

Continuation  of  price  support  utilizing  Government  purchases, 
D  storage  and  diversion  with  support  at  75  to  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  equivalent  price,  as  provided  by  section  201  (c)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

4  “The  price  support  operations  of  the  Secretary  under 

5  subsection  201  (c)  of  this  Act  with  respect  to  milk  and 

6  dairy  products  shall  be  suspended  after  the  first  six  months 

7  during  which  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect,  and  remain  sus- 

8  pended  during  any  subsequent  marketing  year  during  which 

9  this  Act  shall  be  in  effect. 

“federal  dairy  board 

11  “  (7)  There  is  created  in  the  Department  to  make  the 

12  determinations  and  perform  the  functions  provided  in  this 

13  subsection,  a  Federal  Dairy  Board  consisting  of  fifteen  mem- 

14  bers  to  be  appointed  by  the  President  after  receiving  nomi- 

15  nations  from  milk  producers  as  provided  herein.  Only  per- 
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sons  who  are  milk  producers  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  on 
the  Board. 

“(A)  In  order  to  secure  appropriate  regional  repre¬ 
sentation  on  the  Board,  the  United  States  shall  be  divided 
into  fifteen  Federal  dairy  districts  to  be  designated  by  the 
Secretary.  In  designating  such  districts,  the  Secretary  shall 
give  consideration  to  ( 1 )  complete  geographical  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States  and  (2)  the  designation  of  dis¬ 
tricts,  so  that  districts  will  be  areas  having  equal  annual  sale-; 
of  milk  and  butterfat,  as  nearly  as  possible  without  dividing 
any  county  into  two  or  more  districts. 

“(B)  Each  Federal  dairy  district  shall  be  assigned  one 
place  on  the  Board.  The  milk  producers  in  each  district 
shall  by  ballot  select  three  nominees  for  the  place  on  the 
Board  assigned  to  their  district.  Each  milk  producer  shall 
be  entitled  to  submit  one  name  for  nominee  for  the  place 
on  the  Board  to  be  filled  from  his  district.  The  three  candi¬ 
dates  receiving  the  highest  numb’er  of  votes  for  nominee  for 
each  respective  place  on  the  Board  shall  be  nominees  for 
appointment  to  such  place.  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  an 
election  of  nominees  between  January  1  and  January  15, 
1959,  and  shall  conduct  any  subsequent  elections  for  the 
selection  of  such  nominees,  prescribe  such  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  as  he  may  consider  necessary  in  the  administration  of 
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the  duties  assigned  herein,  determine  all  questions  involving 
the  qualifications  of  such  nominees,  members  of  the  Board, 
or  milk  producers,  resolve  all  tie  votes  for  such  nominees, 
and  certify  such  nominees  to  the  President.  The  decision 
of  the  Secretary  in  all  such  matters  shall  be  final.  The  three 
nominees  so  selected  for  each  place  on  the  Board  shall  be 
received  by  the  President,  who  shall  select  one  of  the  three 
nominees  for  appointment  to  each  place  on  the  Board  for 
which  such  nominees  were  selected.  In  making  appoint¬ 
ments  to  the  Board,  the  President  shall  give  careful  consid¬ 
eration  to  securing  an  equitable  representation  of  the  various 
forms  in  which  milk  and  its  products  are  sold. 

“(C)  Terms  of  Board  members  shall  expire  on  June  30, 
1962.  Board  members  may  be  removed  for  cause  or  in¬ 
eligibility  by  the  President.  Vacancies  on  the  Board  may 
be  filled  for  the  unexpired  terms  by  appointment  by  the 
President,  taking  into  consideration  the  nominees  from  which 
the  original  appointment  was  made,  or,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  President,  in  the  manner  herein  prescribed  for  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  members  for  a  regular  term.  Vacancies  on  the 
Board  shall  not  impair  the  power  of  the  remaining  members 
to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  the  Board,  except  that  in  no 
event  shall  the  Board  be  empowered  to  act  unless  eight  or 
more  places  on  the  Board  are  filled.  Each  member  of  the 
Board,  other  than  the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary’s  represent- 
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1  ative,  shall  receive  a  per  diem  of  $50  for  each  day’s  attend- 

2  ance  at  meetings  of  the  Board  and  while  traveling  to  and 

3  from  said  meetings,  together  with  actual,  necessary  travel 

4  subsistence,  and  other  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of 

5  his  official  duties  without  regard  to  other  laws  with  respect 

6  to  allowances  which  may  be  made  on  account  of  travel  and 

7  subsistence  expenses  of  officers  and  employed  personnel  of 

8  the  United  States.  The  Secretary,  or  an  official  of  the  De- 

9  partment  designated  by  him,  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member 

10  of  the  Board.  He  shall  meet  and  confer  with  the  Board  but 

11  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

12  “(H)  The  Board  shall  meet  as  soon  as  practicable  fol* 

13  lowing  their  initial  appointment,  and  thereafter,  annually 

14  on  the  second  Monday  in  December  and  at  other  times  upon 

15  the  call  of  the  Chairman.  In  addition,  special  meetings  of 

16  the  Board  may  be  called  at  any  time  by  a  majority  of  the 
II  members  of  the  Board  in  office,  or  by  the  Secretary.  The 

18  Board  shall  meet  at  least  once  in  each  calendar  quarter  of 

19  each  year. 

20  “(E)  The  Chairman  of  the  Board  shall  be  selected  by 

21  the  Board.  He  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  one  calendar 

22  year  and  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  selected  and 

23  shall  have  taken  office.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  the  Chair-  ' 

24  man  of  the  Board  shall  be  filled  for  the  unexpired  term  by 

25  the  Board 
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1  “  (F)  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Board  in  office 

2  shall  constitute  a  quorum,  and  action  may  be  taken  by  a 

3  majority  vote  of  those  present  at  any  regular  or  special 

4  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  present.  The  findings  and 

5  determinations  of  the  Board  made  under  the  authority  of  this 

6  section  shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  The  Board  may  adopt, 

7  alter,  and  use  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  judicially 

8  noticed.  It  may  adopt  rules  and  regulations  governing  the 

9  manner  in  which  its  business  may  be  conducted  and  its 

10  powers  may  be  exercised. 

11  “(G)  The  Federal  Dairy  Board  is  directed,  in  addition 

12  to  its  other  duties,  to  cause  to  be  made  a  comprehensive 

13  study  of  the  production  and  marketing  of  manufacturing 
Id  milk,  including  producers’  costs  of  production,  prices  received 

15  by  farmers,  areas  of  production,  the  relationship  between 

16  changes  in  the  farm  price  of  butterfat  and  milk  for  manu- 
11  facturing  and  changes  in  the  volume  of  market  supply  of 

18  each  commodity,  the  relationship  between  changes  in  na- 

19  tional  income  and  changes  in  the  volume  of  consumption  of 

20  manufactured  dairy  products,  marketing  and  processing 

21  spreads,  relationship  between  prices  received  by  farmers  for 

22  milk  used  for  fluid  consumption  and  that  used  for  manufactur- 
22  ing,  returns  to  milk  producers  on  capital  investment  and 

24  labor  relative  to  other  farmers  and  other  segments  of  the  na- 

25  tional  economy,  and  trends  in  these  factors;  and  shall  submit 
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to  Congress  not  later  than  January  3,  1961,  a  detailed  report 
thereon  with  recommendations  for  legislation  related  to  the 
protection  of  producers’  returns  on  and  market  supply  man¬ 
agement  of  butterfat  and  milk  for  manufacturing,  including 
programs  to  be  operated  and  financed  by  diarymen,  covering 
the  probable  costs  and  effects  of  the  proposals  recommended 
and  the  legislation  required  to  put  the  proposal  into  effect. 
The  Federal  Dairy  Board  may  conduct  such  hearings  and 
receive  such  statements  and  briefs  in  connection  with  such 
study  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

“(H)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make  available  to  the 
Federal  Dairy  Board  the  services  of  such  of  the  facilities  and 
personnel  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  as  it  may  require 
for  the  appropriate  conduct  of  its  duties.” 

ANNOUNCEMENT  OF  SUPPORT  LEVEL 

Sec.  602.  Section  406  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  “In  announcing  the  price  support 
level  for  milk  and  butterfat,  the  Secretary  shall  announce  a 
corresponding  support  price  for  manufacturing  milk  contain¬ 
ing  3.5  per  centum  milk  fat.” 

CERTIFICATION  THAT  SUPPORT  PRICE  WAS  PAID  TO 

PRODUCER 

Sec.  603.  The  second  sentence  of  subsection  (c)  of  sec¬ 
tion  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
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1  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “Such  price  support  shall  be 

2  provided  through  loans  on,  or  purchases  of,  milk  and  the 

3  products  of  milk  and  butterfat  and  the  Secretary  shall  require 

4  of  the  vendor  of  any  such  products  purchased  under  this 

5  section  a  certification  that  producers  were  paid  the  price 
g  support  in  effect  at  the  time  of  purchase  for  the  milk  or 

7  butterfat  used  in  the  products  purchased.” 

8  EXTEND  SCHOOL  MILK  PROGRAM 

9  Sec.  604.  The  last  sentence  of  section  201  (c)  of  the 

10  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446) ,  is 

11  amended  by  striking  out  the  word  “two”  and  by  striking  out 

12  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”. 

13  EXTEND  VETERANS  AND  ARMED  SERVICES  MILK  PROGRAM 

14  Sec.  605.  The  first  sentence  of  section  202  (a)  of  the 

15  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  ,(7  U.  S.  C.  1446a) , 

16  is  amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu 

17  thereof  “1961”. 

18  .  Sec.  606.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  202  of  the  Agricul- 

19  tural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.  S.  C.  1446a)  is  amended  by  strik- 

20  ing  out  “1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “1961”,  by 

21  striking  out  “of  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Air  Force,  and  as  a 

22  part  of  the  ration”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “  ( 1 )  of  the 

23  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Coast  Guard,  (2)”,  and  by 

24  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence 
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of  such  subsection  the  following:  “,  and  (3)  of  cadets  and 
midshipmen  at,  and  other  personnel  assigned  to,  the  United 
States  Merchant  Marine  Academy’’. 

PBICE  SUPPORT  DETERMINATION 

Sec.  607.  Section  201  (c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out  of  the  first 
sentence  thereof  the  words  “necessary  in  order  to  assure  an 
adequate  supply”. 

TITLE  VII— FEED  GRAINS 
Sec.  701.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Feed  Grains 
Act  of  1958”. 

SUSPENSION  OF  COMMERCIAL  CORN  AREA  AND  CORN 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  702.  The  provisions  of  sections  321,  327,  328  and 
329  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  be  inoperative  with  respect  to  the  crop  years 
1959,  1960  and  1961. 

Subtitle  I— National  Feed  Grain  Base  Acreage; 
Farm  Feed  Grain  Base  Acreage:  Acreage  Al¬ 
lotments  :  Farm  Conservation  Base 
Sec.  703.  The  designation  of  part  II  of  subtitle  B  of  title 
III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  redesignated  as  “Part  II — Acreage  Allotments  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Quotas — Feed  Grains”. 
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1  Sec.  704.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 

2  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  322  as 

3  follows : 

4  “NATIONAL  AND  FARM  FEED  GRAIN  BASES;  ACREAGE 

5  ALLOTMENTS;  CONSERVATION  BASE 

6  “Sec.  322.  (a)  Prior  to  December  1,  1958,  the  Secre- 

7  tary  shall  establish  for  each  farm  producing  feed  grains  in  the 
S  United  States  a  farm  feed  grain  base  for  1959,  I960,  and 
9  1961.  The  national  feed  grain  base  shall  be  one  hundred  and 

10  two  midion  acres.  Such  national  feed  grain  base  shall  be  ap- 

11  portioned  by  the  Secretary  among  the  States  on  the  basis  of 

12  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  (planted  and  diverted)  in  such 

13  States  during  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  with  adjust- 

14  ments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas 

15  involved  and  for  trends  in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for 

16  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation  practices.  The  feed  grain 

17  base  foi  each  State  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary 

18  among  the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  acreage  of  feed  grains 

19  (planted  and  diverted)  in  such  counties  during  the  years 

20  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal 

21  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas  involved  and  for  trends 

22  in  acreage  during  such  period  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil- 

23  conservation  practices.  The  feed  grain  base  for  the  county 

24  shall  be  apportioned  by  the  Secretary,  through  the  local  com- 
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mittees,  among  the  farms  within  the  county  on  the  basis  of 
past  acreage  of  feed  grains  (planted  and  diverted),  tillable 
acreage,  crop  rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and  topography, 
with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local 
areas  involved  and  for  the  promotion  of  soil-conservation 
practices. 

“(b)  Prior  to  December  1,  1958,  the  Secretary  shall 
establish  for  each  farm  producing  feed  grains  in  the  United 
States  a  conservation  base  included  in  which  shall  be  the 
average  of  all  farm  acreage  utilized  during  the  years  1955, 
1956,  and  1957  for  farm  buildings,  private  roads,  woodlands, 
permanent  pasture,  marshland,  and  all  acreage  not  in 
cultivation,  but  not  including  tame  hay  acreage  or  rotational 
pasture. 

“(c)  Por  each  of  the  three  crop  years  commenc¬ 
ing  January  1,  1959,  the  Secretary  shall  determine 

the  national  feed  grain  acreage  allotment  which  shall  be  the 
acreage  required  to  keep  feed  grain  production  in  balance 
with  domestic  consumption  and  exports.  For  1959  the  na¬ 
tional  feed  grain  acreage  allotment  shall  be  eighty-one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  acres;  for  1960  and  1961  the  national 
feed  grain  acreage  allotment  shall  be  not  less  than  eighty-one 
million  six  hundred  thousand  acres  nor  more  than  ninety-one 
million  eight  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  national  feed 
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1  gram  acreage  allotment  shall  be  announced  by  the  Secretary 

2  not  later  than  November  1  preceding  the  year  for  which  the 

3  allotment  is  determined. 

4  “(d)  The  Secretary  through  the  State  and  local  com- 

5  mittees  shall  apportion  the  national  feed  grain  acreage  allofr- 

6  ment  among  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  average  acreage  planted 

7  to  feed  grains  and  diverted  from  the  production  of  feed  grains 

8  under  agricultural  adjustment  and  conservation  programs  dur- 

9  ing  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  and  on  the  basis  of 

10  tillable  acreage,  crop-rotation  practices,  type  of  soil,  and 

11  topography,  with  adjustments  for  abnormal  weather  condi- 

12  tions  in  the  local  areas  involved  and  for  the  promotion  of 

13  soil  conservation  practices. 

^  (e)  The  farm  feed  grain  allotment  for  any  farm  for 

1959,  1960,  and  1961  shall  be  the  allotment  as  determined 
1®  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  provisions  less  the  number 
of  acres,  if  any,  by  which  the  producers  on  the  farm  agree, 

18  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1958,  to 

19  reduce  their  acreage  below  their  allotment  as  determined 

20  by  the  foregoing  provisions:  Provided ,  That  for  1959,  1960, 

21  and  1961  the  ratio  of  the  farm  feed  grain  allotment  to  the 

22  farm  feed  grain  base  shall  be  the  same  as  the  ratio  of  the 

23  national  feed  grain  allotment  to  the  national  feed  grain  base. 

24  “(f)  The  Secretary  through  the  State  and  local  com- 

25  mittees  shall  apportion  not  to  exceed  one  hundred  thousand 
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acres  among  farms  on  which  feed  grains  have  not  been  pro¬ 
duced  during  any  of  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957  on 
the  basis  of  tillable  acres  on  the  farm,  type  of  soil,  topography, 
taking  into  consideration  the  acreage  devoted  to  feed  grain 
production  on  adjacent  farms  during  the  years  1955,  1956, 
and  1957.  The  acreage  so  apportioned  shall  be  part  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  of  feed  grains.” 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  705.  Section  301  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  subsection  (a),  paragraph  (9), 
to  read  as  follows: 

“  (9)  The  term  ‘com’  means  field  com  raised  for  grain, 
forage,  or  silage.”; 

(b)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (a)  two 
new  paragraphs  as  follows: 

“(10)  The  term  ‘sorghums’  means  all  sorghums  raised 
for  grain,  forage,  or  silage.” ; 

“(11)  The  term  ‘feed  grains’  means  the  commodities 
com  and  sorghum.”; 

(c)  by  amending  subsection  (b) ,  paragraph  (1), 
subparagraph  (A) ,  to  read  as  follows: 

“(A)  ‘Actual  production’  as  applied  to  any  acreage  of 
feed  grains  means  the  actual  average  yield  for  the  farm  times 
such  number  of  acres.  For  the  purposes  of  determining 
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1  actual  production  the  ‘actual  yield’  of  any  acreage  of  feed 

2  grains  shall  be  the  actual  average  yield  of  the  acreage  of 

3  feed  grains  on  the  farm.,,; 

4  (d)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b),  paragraph 

5  (6),  subparagraph  (A),  the  word  “com”  wherever  it 

6  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “feed 

7  grains”; 

8  (e)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (h),  para- 

9  graph  (7),  the  language  “Feed  grains,  July  1-dune 

10  30”; 

11  (0  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b) ,  paragraph 

12  (9),  the  word  “com”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 

13  words  “feed  grains” ;  and 

14  (g)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (b),  para- 

15  graph  (13) ,  a  new  subparagraph  (H)  as  follows: 

16  “(H)  ‘Normal  yield’  for  any  farm  in  the  case  of  feed 

17  grains  shall  be  the  average  yield  per  acre  of  feed  grains  for 

18  the  farm  during  the  calendar  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957, 

19  adjusted  for  abnormal  weather  conditions  in  the  local  areas 

20  involved.  If  for  any  such  year  the  data  are  not  available  or 

21  there  is  no  actual  yield  then  the  normal  yield  for  the  farm 

22  shall  be  appraised  in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by 
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the  Secretary,  taking  into  consideration  abnormal  weather 
conditions  as  aforesaid,  the  yield  obtained  on  adjacent  farms 
during  such  year  and  the  yield  in  years  for  which  the  data 
are  available.  Where  both  com  and  sorghums  have  been 
produced  on  the  same  farm  during  such  three-year  period 
a  separate  normal  yield  shall  be  established  for  com  and  for 
sorghums  on  the  basis  of  the  applicable  factors  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentences  of  this  subparagraph  and  the  normal  yield 
for  the  farm  shall  be  determined  by  computing  the  average 
of  the  com  and  sorghums  yields  so  determined  weighted  by 
the  actual  acreages  of  com  and  sorghums  on  the  farm  for 
the  year  for  wrhich  the  normal  yield  is  determined.  Where 
there  is  no  acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  for  the  year 
for  which  the  yield  is  determined,  the  normal  yield  for 
such  a  farm  shall  be  the  average  of  the  normal  yields  for 
com  and  sorghums  weighted  by  the  acreages  which  it  is 
determined  by  the  county  committee  were  contributed  to 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  of  feed  grains  for  such  year  by 
the  production  in  prior  years  of  com  and  sorghums.” 

Sec.  706.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  is  amended — 

(a)  by  striking  out  in  section  361  the  word  “com” 
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and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “feed  grains”; 

(b)  by  striking  out  the  word  “corn”  wherever  it 
appears  and  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  in  section  371, 
subjections  (a)  and  (b)  the  words  “feed  grains,” ; 

(c)  by  adding  in  section  372,  subsection  (a),  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  word  “cotton,”  the  words  “feed 
grains,” ; 

(d)  by  striking  out  in  section  373,  subsections  (a) 
and  (b),  the  word  “com,”  wherever  it  appears,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  “feed  grains,”; 

(e)  by  striking  out  in  section  374,  subsection  (a), 
the  word  “com,”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  “feed  grains,” ;  and 

(f)  by  adding  in  section  374,  subsection  (c), 
immediately  following  the  word  “commodity”,  the 
words  “or  feed  grains”. 

(g)  by  striking  out  in  section  375,  subsection  (a) , 
the  word  “com”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  words 
“feed  grains”. 

Sec.  707.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  323  as 
follows : 
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“amount  of  farm  marketing  quotas 
“Sec.  323.  The  farm  marketing  quota  for  any  crop  of 
feed  grains  shall  be  the  actual  production  of  feed  grains  on  the 
farm  less  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  planted  to 
feed  grains  on  the  farm  in  excess  of  the  farm  acreage  allot¬ 
ment.  The  normal  production  from  such  excess  acreage  shall 
be  known  as  the  ‘farm  marketing  excess’:  Provided ,  That 
the  farm  marketing  excess  shall  not  be  larger  than  the  amount 
by  which  the  actual  production  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  normal  production  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment 
if  the  producer  establishes  such  actual  production  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  Secretary.” 

Sec.  708.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  324  as 
follows: 

“penalties 

“Sec.  324.  (a)  Whenever  farm  marketing  quotas  are 
in  effect  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  feed  grains,  the  producer 
shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess 
at  the  rate  of  $1  per  bushel. 

“(b)  The  farm  marketing  excess  of  feed  grains  shall  be 
regarded  as  available  for  marketing  and  the  amount  of  pen-* 
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alty  shall  be  computed  upon  the  normal  production  of  the 
acreage  on  the  farm  planted  to  feed  grains  in  excess  of  the 
farm  acreage  allotment.  If  a  downward  adjustment  in  the 
amount  of  the  farm  marketing  excess  is  made  pursuant  to  the 
proviso  in  section  323,  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  penalty  computed  upon  the  farm  marketing  excess  before 
such  adjustment  and  as  computed  upon  the  adjusted  market¬ 
ing  excess  shall  be  returned  to  or  allowed  the  producer. 

“(c)  The  person  liable  for  payment  or  collection  of 
the  penalty  shall  be  liable  also  for  interest  thereon  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  centum  per  annum  from  the  date  the  penalty 
becomes  due  until  the  date  of  payment  of  such  penalty. 

“(d)  Until  the  penalty  on  the  farm  marketing  excess 
is  paid,  all  feed  grain  produced  on  the  farm  and  marketed 
by  the  producer  shall  be  subject  to  the  penalty  provided 
by  this  section  and  a  lien  on  the  entire  crop  of  feed  grains 
produced  on  the  farm  shall  be  in  effect  in  favor  of  the  United 
States. 

“  (e)  A  farm  marketing  quota  on  feed  grains  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  any  farm  on  which  the  acreage  planted 
to  feed  grains  does  not  exceed  the  highest  acreage  planted 
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to  feed  grains  during  the  years  1955,  1956,  and  1957,  but 
not  in  excess  of  thirty  acres  unless  the  feed  grain  producers 
on  the  farm  apply  to  reduce  the  acreage  of  feed  grains  on 
the  farm  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Feed  Grains  Act 
of  1958. 

“(f)  Producers  who  knowingly  and  falsely  certify  as  to 
their  eligibility  to  vote  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursu¬ 
ant  to  subtitle  II  of  the  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1958  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500.” 

Sec.  709.  This  subtitle  shall  become  inoperative  if  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers  voting  on  part  I  of  the 
ballot  in  the  referendum  provided  for  in  subtitle  II  of  this 
title  favor  no  program  on  feed  grains  for  the  years  1959, 
1960,  and  1961,  or  if  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers  voting  on  part  II  of  the  ballot  in  such  referendum 
favor  the  program  provided  for  in  subtitle  IV  of  this  title. 

Subtitle  II— National  Referendum 

Sec.  710.  Not  later  than  December  15,  1958,  the 
Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of  producers  on  farms 
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for  which  a  1959  feed  grain  base  of  more  than  thirty  acres 
has  been  established. 

Producers  on  farms  for  which  a  feed  grain  base  of 
thirty  acres  or  more  has  been  established  by  the  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  title  shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  refer¬ 
endum  conducted  pursuant  to  this  subtitle:  Provided,  That 
producers  of  any  one  of  the  crops  of  oats,  or  rye,  or  barley 
shall  be  eligible  to  vote  in  the  referendum  conducted  pursuant 
to  this  subtitle  if  such  producers  certify  in  writing  to  the 
Secretary  that  they  have  devotecl  an  average  of  thirty  acres 
during  1955,  1956,  and  1957  to  the  production  of  any  one 
of  the  crops  of  oats,  or  rye,  or  barley.  Such  referendum  shall 
be  held  to  determine  for  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops 
of  feed  grains  (1)  whether  such  producers  favor  any  price 
support  program  for  feed  grains,  and  (2)  whether  they  favor 
the  price  support  program  as  provided  for  in  subtitle  III 
hereof  or  whether  they  favor  the  price  support  program  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  subtitle  IV  hereof.  If  more  than  50  per  centum 
of  the  eligible  producers  voting  in  such  referendum  favor 
a  price  support  program  for  feed  grains,  and  if  more  than 
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50  per  centum  of  such  eligible  producers  favor  the  program 
set  forth  in  subtitle  III  of  this  title,  subtitle  III  shall 
become  operative.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
eligible  producers  voting  in  such  referendum  favor  a  price 
support  program  for  feed  grains  and  if  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  such  eligible  producers  favor  the  program  set 
forth  in  subtitle  IV  of  this  title,  subtitle  IV  shall  become 
operative. 

Sec.  711.  The  following  form  of  ballot  shall  be  used  in 
conducting  such  referendum: 


FEED  GRAIN  REFERENDUM  BALLOT 

Regarding  Corn  and  Grain  Sorghums  Program  for  1959,  1960,  and 

1961 

PART  I 

Public  Law - ,  “The  Feed  Grains  Act  of  1958,”  provides  that  the 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  conduct  a  referendum  among 
the  eligible  producers  of  corn  and  grain  sorghums  to  determine  whether 
a  majority  of  the  producers  of  such  grains  voting  in  the  referendum 
favor  a  price  support  program  for  these  grains  as  set  out  in  part  II  of 
this  ballot. 

Vote  by  checking  one  or  the  other : 

(1)  I  vote  for  “A  program  of  price  support.”  □ 

(2)  I  vote  for  “No  program.”  □ 

If  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  part  I  have  voted  in  favor  of  “no 
program”  as  submitted  above,  the  vote  on  part  II  shall  be  of  no  effect. 

If  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  part  I  have  voted  in  favor  of  “a  pro¬ 
gram  of  price  support,”  as  submitted  above,  the  Secretary  shall  carry  out 
the  program  below  which  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  part  II. 

(Vote  in  Part  II  Regardless  of  How  You  Voted  in  Part  I  If  You 

So  Desire) 

part  n 

Public  Law - also  requires  that  in  the  referendum  a  determination 

be  made  as  to  which  of  the  programs  indicated  below  is  favored  by  a 
majority  of  the  producers  voting  on  this  part  II. 

Vote  by  checking  one  or  the  other : 

(1)  I  vote  for  “A  program”  as  established  by  subtitle  III  of 
the  Act.  □ 

(2)  I  vote  for  “A  program”  as  established  by  subtitle  IV  of 
the  Act.  □ 


(51) 
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Sec.  712.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers 
voting  on  part  I  of  the  ballot  in  the  referendum  favor  no 
price  support  program  for  feed  grains,  no  acreage  allotments 
or  marketing  quotas  shall  be  in  effect  for  the  1959,  1960,  and 
1961  crops  of  feed  grains  and  no  price  support  shall  be  made 
available  for  such  crops  of  feed  grains. 

SlJHTlTLE  III— ACREAC.E  CONTROLS,  PAYMENTS  TO  PRO¬ 


DUCERS,  and  Price  S curort  at  80  Per  Centum  of 


Parity 


Sec.  713.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers 
voting  on  part  I  of  the  ballot  in  the  referendum  held  pur¬ 
suant  to  subtitle  II  vote  in  favor  of  a  price  support  pro¬ 
gram  for  feed  grains  and  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
producers  voting  on  part  II  of  the  ballot  in  such  referendum 
favor  the  price  support  program  as  provided  in  this  subtitle — 

(a)  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  shall 
be  in  effect  for  feed  grains  as  provided  for  in  subtitle  I 
hereof ; 

(b)  the  producers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  feed  grain  allotment  computed  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  322  (e)  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  (herein- 

(53) 
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after  referred  to  as  the  “computed  acreage  allotment”) 
is  thirty  acres  or  more  may,  at  their  election,  reduce  their 
acreage  of  feed  grains  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  their  farm  feed  grain  base  and  receive  compen¬ 
sation  therefor  as  hereinafter  provided.  Also  the  pro¬ 
ducers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961 
feed  grain  computed  acreage  allotment  is  less  than  thirty 
acres  may,  at  their  election,  apply  to  reduce  their  acre¬ 
age  of  feed  grains  below  their  farm  feed  grain  base  by 
not  less  than  20  per  centum  up  to  100  per  centum  of 
their  farm  feed  base  and  receive  compensation  for  such 
reduction,  in  which  event  the  provisions  of  subtitle  I 
hereof  shall  apply  to  such  farm  as  fully  as  if  such  farm 
had  a  computed  acreage  allotment  of  more  than  thirty 
acres ; 

(c)  producers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  computed  acreage  allotment  is  thirty  acres  or 
more  and  the  producers  on  a  farm  for  which  the  1959, 
1960,  and  1961  computed  acreage  allotment  is  less  than 
thirty  acres  who  elect  to  reduce  their  acreage  of  feed 
grains  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  above,  shall  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  reducing  their  1959,  1960,  and  1961  acre¬ 
age  of  feed  grains  below  their  farm  feed  grain  base  and 
for  diverting  the  same  acres  to  the  farm  conservation 
base.  To  be  eligible  for  such  compensation  the  producer 
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(1)  shall  not  exceed  his  farm  feed  grain  allotment,  (2) 
shall  increase  his  farm  conservation  base  by  an  acreage 
equal  to  the  number  of  acres  by  which  he  reduces  his 
feed  grains  below  his  farm  feed  grain  base,  (3)  shall 
carry  out  a  conservation  practice,  approved  by  the 
Secretary,  on  an  acreage  equal  to  the  number  of  acres 
by  which  he  reduces  his  feed  grains  below  his  farm  feed 
grain  base,  and  (4)  shall  neither  harvest  nor  pasture  any 
acreage  so  diverted :  Provided ,  That  nothing  in  this  title 
shall  be  construed  to  impair  the  eligibility  of  any  acres 
diverted  under  this  title  for  payments  under  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Conservation  Payment  Program.  The  amount 
of  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  number  of  acres  of  feed  grains  diverted  from  the 
farm  feed  grain  base  to  the  farm  conservtion  base  pur¬ 
suant  to  this  title  by  66  per  centum  of  the  normal  yield 
of  feed  grains  established  for  the  farm  by  80  per  centum 
of  the  parity  price  of  corn.  Such  compensation  shall  be 
paid  as  follows : 

(1)  for  1959  not  more  than  50  per  centum,  and  for 
1960  and  1961  not  less  than  50  per  centum  of  such  com¬ 
pensation  shall  be  paid  through  negotiable  certificates, 
and  which  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  re¬ 
deem  in  com,  sorghum,  oats,  rye,  or  barley  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary:  Provided , 
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That  if  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  does  not  have 
sufficient  stocks  of  such  grains  or  if  it  is  not  practicable 
to  redeem  any  such  certificates  in  such  grains,  the  cer¬ 
tificates  shall  be  redeemed  in  cash,  and 

(2)  the  remainder  of  such  compensation  shall  be 
paid  through  negotiable  certificates  redeemable  in  cash. 
Notwithstanding  any  provision  hereof  the  total  amount 
of  compensation  shall  not  exceed  the  equivalent  of  $75 
per  acre. 

The  facts  constituting  the  basis  for  any  compensation 
or  the  amount  thereof  authorized  to  be  made  under  this 
section  when  officially  determined  in  conformity  with 
applicable  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  shall 

be  final  and  conclusive.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 

>< 

such  regulations  as  he  determines  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section; 

(d)  the  level  of  price  support  for  the  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  crop  of  feed  grains  shall  be  80  per  centum  of 
parity; 

(e)  For  such  period  price  supports  shall  be  made 
available  for  oats,  rye,  and  barley  at  such  level  as  the 
Secretary  determines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation 
to  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made  available 
for  corn,  taking  into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of 
such  commodity  in  relation  to  com,  the  normal  price 
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relationship  between  such  commodity  and  com,  the  lo¬ 
cation  and  storability  of  the  commodity,  and  other 
relevant  factors. 

(f)  no  producer  shall  be  eligible  for  price  support 
on  any  commodity  for  any  year  in  which  the  planted 
acreage  of  feed  grains  on  the  farm  exceeds  the  farm 
feed  grain  allotment,  except  that  this  provision  shall  not 
apply  in  the  case  of  any  commodity  with  respect  to 
which  the  Secretary  determines  is  impracticable  to  apply 
such  provision.  For  the  purpose  of  this  subsection,  a 
producer  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have  exceeded  his  farm 
feed  grain  allotment  unless  such  producer  knowingly 
exceeded  such  allotment. 

Subtitle  IV— Price  Supports  Based  on  Previous 
Weighted  Three-Year  Market 
Sec.  714.  If  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the  producers 
voting  on  part  I  of  the  ballot  in  the  referendum  favor  a  price 
support  program  for  feed  grains,  and  more  than  50  per 
centum  of  the  producers  voting  on  part  II  of  the  ballot  in 
such  referendum  favor  the  program  as  provided  for  in  this 
subtitle — 

(a)  For  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crops  of  com, 
the  level  of  price  support  shall  be  90  per  centum  of 
the  average  prices  during  the  three  calendar  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  the  calendar  year  in  which  the 
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marketing  year  for  such  crop  begins.  The  average  shall 
be  determined  upon  the  basis  of  the  prices  received  by 
farmers. 

(b)  For  1959,  1960,  and  1961,  price  support  shall 
he  made  available  for  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain  sor¬ 
ghums  at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de¬ 
termines  is  fair  and  reasonable  in  relation  to  the  level 
at  which  price  support  is  made  available  for  com,  taking 
into  consideration  the  feeding  value  of  such  commodity 
in  relation  to  com,  the  normal  price  relationship  between 
such  commodity  and  com,  the  location  and  storability 
of  the  commodity,  and  other  relevant  factors. 

Subtitle  V— General  Provisions 
Seo.  715.  If  any  provision  of  this  title  is  declared  un¬ 
constitutional,  or  the  applicability  thereof  to  any  person, 
circumstance,  or  commodity  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  this  title  and  the  applicability  thereof  to 
other  persons,  circumstances,  or  commodities  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

Seo.  716.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  far 
cilities,  funds,  services,  and  authorities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
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TITLE  VIII— MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec.  801.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  after  section  377  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  section: 

“Sec.  378.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  the  allotment  determined  for  any  commodity 
for  any  land  from  which  the  owner  is  displaced  because  of 
acquisition  of  the  land  for  any  purpose  by  any  Federal, 
State,  or  other  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
shall  be  place  in  an  allotment  pool  and  shall  be  available 
only  for  use  in  providing  allotments  for  other  farms  owned 
by  the  owner  so  displaced.  Upon  application  to  the  county 
committee,  within  three  years  after  the  date  of  such  dis¬ 
placement,  or  three  years  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whichever  period  is  longer,  any  owner  so  displaced  shall  be 
entitled  to  have  established  for  other  farms  owned  by  him 
allotments  which  are  comparable  with  allotments  deter¬ 
mined  for  other  farms  in  the  same  area  which  are  similar 
except  for  the  past  acreage  of  the  commodity,  taking  into 
consideration  the  land,  labor,  and  equipment  available  for 
the  production  of  the  commodity,  crop-rotation  practices, 
and  the  soil  and  other  physical  factors  affecting  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  commodity:  Provided ,  That  the  acreage  used 
to  establish  or  increase  the  allotments  for  such  farms  shall 
be  transferred  from  the  pool  and  shall  not  exceed  the  allot- 
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1  ment  most  recently  established  for  the  farm  acquired  from 

2  the  applicant  and  placed  in  the  pool.  During  the  period 

3  of  eligibility  for  the  making  of  allotments  under  this  section 

4  for  a  displaced  owner,  acreage  allotments  for  the  farm 

5  from  which  the  owner  was  so  displaced  shall  be  established 

6  in  accordance  with  the  procedure  applicable  to  other  farms, 

7  and  such  allotments  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  fully 

8  planted.  After  such  allotment  is  made  under  this  section, 

9  the  proportionate  part,  or  all, .  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the 

10  past  acreage  used  in  establishing  the  allotment  most  recently 

11  placed  in  the  pool  for  the  farm  from  which  the  owner  was 

12  so  displaced  shall  be  transferred  to  and  considered  for  the 

13  purposes  of  future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage  allot- 

14  ments  to  have  been  planted  on  the  farm  to  which  allotment 

15  is  made  under  this  section.  Except  where  paragraph  (c) 

16  requires  the  transfer  of  allotment  to  another  portion  of  the 

17  same  farm,  for  the  purpose  of  this  section  ( 1 )  that  part  of 

18  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  is  so  displaced  and  that 

19  part  from  which  he  is  not  so  displaced  shall  be  considered 

20  as  separate  farms;  and  (2)  an  owner  who  voluntarily 

21  relinquishes  possession  of  the  land  subsequent  to  its  acquisi- 

22  tion  by  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  shall 

23  be  considered  as  having  been  displaced  because  of  such 

24  acquisition. 

“  (b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  be  ap- 
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plicable  if  ( 1 )  there  is  any  marketing  quota  penalty  due 
with  respect  to  the  marketing  of  the  commodity  from  the 
farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency  or 
by  the  owner  of  the  farm;  (2)  any  of  the  commodity  pro¬ 
duced  on  such  farm  has  not  been  accounted  for  as  required 
by  the  Secretary;  or  (3)  the  allotment  next  established 
for  the  farm  acquired  by  the  Federal,  State,  or  other  agency 
would  have  been  reduced  because  of  false  or  improper 
identification  of  the  commodity  produced  on  or  marketed 
from  such  farm  or  due  to  a  false  acreage  report. 

“(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable,  in  the  case  of 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  peanuts,  to  any  farm  from  -which  the 
owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1950,  in  the  case  of  wheat  and 
corn,  to  any  farm  from  which  the  owner  was  displaced  prior 
to  1954,  and  in  the  case  of  rice,  to  any  farm  from  which  the 
owner  was  displaced  prior  to  1955.  In  any  case  where  the 
cropland  acquired  for  nonfarming  purposes  from  an  owner 
by  an  agency  having  the  right  of  eminent  domain  represents 
less  than  15  per  centum  of  the  total  cropland  on  the  farm, 
the  allotment  attributable  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  so 
acquired  shall  be  tranferred  to  that  portion  of  the  farm  not  so 
acquired.” 

“(d)  Sections  313  (h),  334  (cl) ,  344  (h),  and  358 
(h)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  are  repealed,  but  any  transfer  or  reassignment  of 
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1  allotment  heretofore  made  under  the  provisions  of  these  sec- 

2  tions  shall  remain  in  effect,  and  any  displaced  farm  owner 

3  for  whom  an  allotment  has  been  established  under  such  re- 
1  pealed  sections  shall  not  be  eligible  for  additional  allotment 

5  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  because  of  such  displace- 

6  ment.” 

7  Sec.  802.  Section  405  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949 

8  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

9  “There  is  authorized  to  be  included  in  the  terms  and  condi- 

10  tions  of  any  such  nonrecourse  loan  a  provision  whereby  on 

11  and  after  the  maturity  of  the  loan  or  any  extension  thereof 

12  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  have  the  right  to  ac- 

13  quire  title  to  the  unredeemed  collateral  without  obligation  to 

14  pay  for  any  market  value  which  such  collateral  may  have  in 

15  excess  of  the  loan  indebtedness.” 
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1.  FARM  PROGRAM.  The  Rules  Committee  granted  an  open  rule  with  5  hours  of  debate 

and  waiving  points  of  order  against  H.  R.  12954,  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  Rep. 
McCormack  announced  that  debate  on  the  bill  will  begin  today,  June  26.  pp. 
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To  be  debated  today.  Senate 
al  uses  of  farm  products. 


HIGHLIGHTS:  House  Rules  Committe/  cleared  farm  bi 
committee  ordered  reported  bill/or  increased  indust 

tate  committee  reported  measure  to  extend  special  mri,k  program  or  ays 

house  committee  ordered  repot/ed  food  stamp  bill.  Sen. NHumphrey  spoke  against  en- 
ate  Committee  farm  bill.  B/th  Houses  adopted  conference Nreport  on  State-Justice 
appropriation  bill.  Rep. /Qaie  introduced  and  discussed  measure  to  extend  special 

milk  program  for  90  day 


11106,  D594,  11088 


2.  FOOD  STAMPS,  The  Agriculture  Committee  ordered  reported  H,  R.  13054, 
the  Secretary  to  establish  a  food  stamp  plan.  p.  D593 


direct 


3. 


^.JPRIATIONS.  Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  12428,  the  State 
istice  appropriation  bill  for  1959,  and  acted  on  amendments  in  disagreement 

rp.  H°65  '  ,  J 

Conferees  were  appointed  on  H,  R.  11645,  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  oil 
1959.  Senate  conferees  were  appointed  June  20.  p.  11063 


v4.  TRANSPORTATION.  The  Rules  Committee  granted  an  open  rule  with  2  hours  debat* 
on  H.  R.  12832,  to  amend  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  so  as  to  strengthen  aj 
improve  the  national  transportation  system,  pp.  11105,  D594 

Rep.  Rogers,  Fla.,  urged  adoption  of  a  Senate  amendment  to  H.  R.  12695,  the 
^ccise-tax  rate  extension  bill,  which  would  repeal  the  tax  on  transpoi/ation. 
p.\ll064 


5. 


SMALL  BUSINESS.  The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  ordered  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  S.\3651,  to  make  equity  capital  and  long-term  credit  more  Readily  avail¬ 
able  for ^small-business  concerns,  p.  D593 

Rep.  Dekounian  inserted  a  constituents's  letter  commending the  work  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  pp.  11100-01 


6.  PROPERTY.  The  Government  Operations  Committee  ordered  reported  H.  R.  12165, 
to  extend  for  2  years  the  period  for  which  payments  in/lieu  of  taxes  may  be 
made  on  certain  re^l  property  transferred  by  RFC  to  o/ her  Government  agencies, 
p.  D593 


7.  PUBLIC  WORKS.  Agreed  td\the  conference  report  oty£.  3910,  the  rivers  and 

harbors,  and  flood  control  authorization  bill.  /The  Senate  had  agreed  to  the 
report  earlier.  This  bilKwill  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  11094-96, 
11022-25 


RECLAMATION.  The  "Daily  Digest\  states  as/follows:  "Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs:  Con  side  remand  began  reading  for  amendment  H,  R.  594, 
to  authorize  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  Fryingpan- 
Arkansas  project,  Colorado.  Thereafter  rejected  by  a  vote  of  15-5  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  bill  to  Subcommittee  oANtrrigation  and  Reclamation,  A  point  of 
order  was  then  made  and  sustained/of  nb^  quorum  and  meeting  was  adjourned." 
p.  D593 


9.  BUILDING  SPACE.  Agreed  to  a  concurrent  rescHution,  S.  Con.  Res.  95,  authorizing 
the  correction  of  an  error  fn  the  enrollment^of  S.  2533,  to  authorize  GSA  to 
lease  space  for  Federal  agencies  for  periods  n>qt  exceeding  10  years,  p.  11097 


10.  NATURAL  RESOURCES.  Con/Srred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  R.  8054,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  leasing/f  oil  and  gas  deposits  in  lands  beneath  nontidal  navigabli 
waters  in  Alaska,  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  theSPresident.  pp.  11097- 
11100 


11.  WHEAT.  Rep,  Mumifia  inserted  a  newspaper  article,  "WbeatgrcJvers  Favor  Quotas  for 
1959  -  Lebanonr  County  Farmers,  in  Light  Ballot,  Vote  No  orr<kmtrols  Issue." 
p.  11101 


12.  WILDLIFE.  /Both  Houses  received  from  Interior  a  proposed  bill  "t 


.  _  revise  the 

Alaska  game  law  and  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  marine  mammals  on  and  off 
the  cost  of  Alaska";  to  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committees.  10996, 

nior 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  McCormack  announced  that  after  consideration'll:  the 
£_arm  bill,  the  omnibus  transportation  bill,  H.  R.  12832,  will  be  conside^d 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  He  also  announced  that  H.  R.  4504,  to  imprbwe 
rc^rketinR  facilities  for  perishable  commodities,,  has  been  taken  off  the  pro¬ 
gram  and  will  not  be  considered  this  week.  p.  11088 


85th  Congress  )  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  (  Report 
2d  Session  J  (  No.  2008 


CONSIDERATION  OF  H.  R.  12954 


June  25,  1958. — Referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Delaney,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  the  following 

REPORT 

[To  accompany  H.  Res.  609] 

The  Committee  on  Rules,  having  had  under  consideration  House 
Resolution  609,  report  the  same  to  the  House  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  resolution  do  pass. 
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H.  RES.  609 

[Report  No.  2008] 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.’  .  V*  •  "•  \ 

June  25, 1958 

Mr.  Delaney,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 


RESOLUTION 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  It.  12954)  to 

5  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 

6  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 

7  ment  Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  the 

8  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  acreage  allot- 

9  ment  and  price  support  programs  for  rice,  cotton,  wool, 

10  wheat,  milk,  and  feed  grains;  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

11  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 

12  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 


V 


2 


1  and  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 

2  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 

3  her  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read 

4  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 

5  order  to  consider  without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of 

6  order  any  amendment  offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 

7  on  Agriculture.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of 

8  tin  bill  foi  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 

9  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 

10  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 

11  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 

12  sage  without  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 

13  recommit. 
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HOUSE 


1.  FARM  PROGRAM,  Rejected,  171  to  214,  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  H.  R. 
12954,  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  pp.  11122-145 


PERSONNEL , 
S.  385, 
employees 
Commit tj 


ssed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  and  returned  t\  Senate 
rovide  general  legislative  authority  for  the  trainin  :  Federal 
(pp.  11149-158)  The  report  of  the  Post  Office  and  C  .  Service 

contains  the  following  statements  in  explanation  of  tb  Lovisions 


th^bill : 

"Basic  and  general  legislative  authority  is  provided  for  interde>art- 
fient,  intradepartment,  and  outservice  training  (that  is,  training  in 
Government  facilities)  of  Government  employees  when  such  training  wi! 
promote  efficiency,  economy,  and  better  service. 

"Government  payment  of  the  expenses  of  such  training  is  authorized, 
with  special  controls  on  expenditures  for  outservice  training. 


"This  training  authority  is  granted  to  all  departments  and  agencies 
in  the  executive  branch  (with  several  necessary  exceptions) ,  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Government  Printing  Office 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  government. 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  exempt  any  department  or  agency  W>r 
any  part  thereof)  or  employees  from  any  or  all  provisions  of  the  b/ll 
where  he  deems  such  exemption  appropriate,  but  he  may  not  extend/its  cover¬ 
age.  \ This  authority  does  not  extend  to  the  relieving  of  the  CpAl  Service 
Commission  of  any  function,  responsibility,  or  duty  imposed  oil  the  Com¬ 
mission  by  the  bill  other  than  its  responsibility  for  the  training  of  its 
own  employees.  / 

"Each  department  and  agency  is  directed  to  (1)  review/its  training 
needs  within  90  days  after  enactment  and  at  least  every /3  years  thereafter, 
(2)  establish  and  maintain  training  programs  to  meet  those  needs,  (3) 
operate  these  programs  in  accordance  with  law  and  regulations,  (4)  utilize 
its  own  resources^  and  other  available  Government  resources,  so  far  as 
practicable,  and  (5)  encourage  and  recognize  employees  self-training  and 
self -development.  \  / 

"General  responsibility  for  coordinating  training  programs  and  assist-  ( 
ing  the  departments  and  agencies  is  imposed  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 
subject  to  supervision  and  control  of  the  Resident  and  review  by  the 
Congress.  The  Commission  rs  directed  to  0)  promote,  coordinate,  and  as¬ 
sist  in  department  and  agencV  training  programs;  (2)  issue  necessary 
standards  and  regulations  after  consultation  with  the  departments  and 
agencies  as  to  their  needs;  (3)\reviaw  department  and  agency  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  activities  and  report  Chegeon  to  the  President  and  the  Congress; 
and  (4)  enforce  compliance  with  th^  law,  regulations,  and  standards  govern¬ 
ing  outservice  training.  It  shouldN^e  noted  that  a  number  of  matters  to 
be  covered  by  the  Civil  Service' Commi as ion  regulations  are  spelled  out  in 
the  bill.  r  1  x 

The  bill  consolidates  into  one  comprehensive  law  most  of  the  special 
training  authorities  now  in  existence.  Ir\makes  unnecessary,  and  will 
repeal,  existing  legislation  which  now  authorizes  eight  agencies  to  provide 
outservice  training  of  Employees.  Also,  it  eliminates  any  need  for 
yearly  reenactment  of  outservice  training  authority  presently  granted  five 
departments  or  agencies  and  the  District  of  ColuWa  government  through 
appropriation  language.  It  will  eliminate  the  need  for  additional  special 
legislation  now  being  sought  by  other  departments  a^l  agencies.  ... 

"Section  23  of  the  reported  bill  contains  provisions  for  the  absorption 
of  costs  of  this  training  program  within  funds  available  to  the  departments 
and  agencies/  These  are  to  have  substantially  the  same  effect  as  the  pro¬ 
visions  -for  absorption  of  costs  contained  in  the  recent lyWacted  Federal 
Employees  Salary  Increase  Act  of  1958  (Public  Law  85-462).  • 

"The Committee  emphasizes  that  enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
result/in  the  creation  of  any  new  board,  commission,  bureau,  oisL  similar 
authority  to  carry  out  its  provisions  and  that  the  central  poinXof  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  accountability  shall  be  the  Civil  Service  Commission  — 
subject  to  the  usual  supervision  and  control  by  the  Chief  Executive\and 
review  by  the  Congress.  \ 

"The  committee  obtained  a  commitment  from  the  Director  of  the  Bureab  of 
the  Budget  and  from  the  witnesses  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission  that\he 
training  programs  authorized  by  this  legislation  will  be  established  and 
maintained  within  the  limits  of  regular  appropriations  or  other  available 
funds,  to  the  maximum  practicable  extent,  and  that  the  assignment  of  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  for  this  purpose  would  be  kept  at  a  minimum."  ... 
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with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States.” 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

James  A.  Haley, 

.  '  Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

\  Clair  Engle, 

\  Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

\  James  E.  Murray, 

\  Clinton  P.  Anderson, 

\  George  W.  Malone, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

\  Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference^  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  House^m  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Jolta  resolution  (S.  J.  Res.  12) 
to  provide  for  tn\sfer  of  right-of-way  for 
Yellowtail  Dam  anctateservolr,  Hardin  unit, 
Missouri  River  Basin\nroject,  and  payment 
to  Crow  Indian  Tribe  in  connection  there¬ 
with,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  language  agreed  upon  and  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  accompany  rug  conference 
report :  \ 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  12,  aXit  came  to 
the  House,  provided  for  the  paymfcait  of  $5,- 
000,000  to  the  Crow  Tribe  of  Indiam^as  Just 
compensation  for  the  transfer  of  thf^ribe’s 
entire  interest  (except  mineral  rightiU  in 
lands  required  for  the  Yellowtail  Dam\md 
Reservoir  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project 
(act  of  December  22,  1944,  sec.  9,  58  Stat.  887y 
as  amended  and  supplemented)  and  in  the' 
light  of  special  values  related  thereto  for 
which  such  compensation  is  not  required 
under  the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
sitution. 

In  the  House  this  measure  was  amended 
to  substitute  $2,500,000  as  the  amount  to  be 
paid  the  tribe.  The  amendment  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  substituting  the  text  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  2,  as  amended  in  commit¬ 
tee,  for  the  text  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
12.  Other  changes  also  occurred  as  a  result 
of  this  substitution,  including  the  striking  of 
the  preamble  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  12, 
the  inclusion  of  a  provision  for  distribution 
of  the  amount  paid  the  tribe  in  accordance 
with  the  act  of  June  20,  1936  (49  Stat.  1543), 
the  inclusion  of  a  recital  disclaiming  any 
legal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  more  than  Just  compensation 
to  the  Crow  Tribe,  a  prohibition  against  pay¬ 
ment  of  attorney  fees  from  moneys  paid  un¬ 
der  the  resolution  and  the  correction  oV 
minor  errors  in  the  land  description.  / 

The  conference  amendments  adopt  /he 
House  figure  of  $2,500,000.  They  also  provide 
that,  if  the  tribe  believes  this  to  be  les<5  than 
the  amount  to  which  it  is  entitled  as  compen¬ 
sation,  it  may  sue  either  in  the /Court  of 
Claims  or  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Montana.  The  language 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  2  disclaiming  any 
legal  liability  for  more  thaiyfhe  compensa¬ 
tion  to  which  the  tribe  may/e  entitled  under 
the  Constitution  is  retairufti  and  provision  is 
made  requiring  that  the  <2.500,000  paid  under 
section  1  be  deductecyfrom  whatever  Judg¬ 
ment  the  tribe  is  ayrarded  in  such  a  suit. 
This  will  avoid  any  Possibility  of  double  com¬ 
pensation  to  theyxribe.  In  view  of  claims 
made  in  pendin/litigation  by  the  tribe,  the 
conference  amendment  specifically  adverts  to 
power  site  auQ  dam  site  value  but  provides 
that  this  rarerence  shall  not  be  taken  as  an 
admissior^y  the  Government  that  payment 
of  Just  Compensation  therefor  is  required. 
This  isyoesigned  to  avoid  prejudicing  any  in¬ 
dependent  judicial  determination  of  this 
tribal  claim  that  may  be  called  for  in  the 
pi^nises.  The  executive  branch  will  be  free, 
l<  it  chooses  to  do  so,  to  maintain  the  posi¬ 
tion  that,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  (S.  Doc.  No.  128,  84th  Cong.)  “General 
principles  of  constitutional  law  exclude 
power  site  values  in  determining  'just  com¬ 
pensation’  *  * 


The  conference  amendments  conform  to 
the  House  version  of  the  bill  in  omitting  the 
preamble  and  in  the  land  description.  They 
conform  to  the  Senate  version  in  omitting 
the  provision  for  distribution  of  funds  in 
accordance  with  the  act  of  June  20,  1936. 
They  adopt  the  House  provision  with  respect 
to  attorney  fees  in  slightly  modified  form. 

James  A.  Haley, 

Wayne  N.  Aspinall, 

Clair  Engle, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  .ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  may  sit  while 
the  House  is  in  session  today  during  gen¬ 
eral  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection.  / 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  C/VIL 
DEFENSE  ACT  OF  1950/  AS 


Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the/ immediate 
^consideration  of  the  bill  (HtR.  12827)  to 
amend  the  provisions  ofyfttle  III  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as 
amended.  / 

The\Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  /Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  thygentleman  from  North 
Carolina  ?\  / 

There  wasm/ objection. 

The  Clerk /Aad  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enao/ed,  ete.,  That  section  307  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defence  Act  of  1950,  as  amended 
(50  U.  S/C.  App.  22$3) ,  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  the  date  "June  30,  1958”  and 
insertftig  in  lieu  thereof  the  date  "June  30, 
1962/  \ 

/The  bill  was  ordered  N?  be  engrossed 
/nd  read  a  third  time,  Vas  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  andV  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  ta^le. 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  SpeakeV the  bill 
which  is  being  considered  today,  would 
extend  the  provisions  of  title  III  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  ot  195\  as 
amended.  Title  III  contains  the  stand¬ 
by  emergency  civil  defense  authority. 
The  proposed  extension  will  continue1 
this  current  standby  authority,  which 
is  designed  to  permit  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  deal  with  the  immediate 
emergency  conditions  which  would  be 
created  by  an  enemy  attack  upon  the 
Nation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  section  307  of 
the  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950, 
as  amended,  these  emergency  powers 
would  terminate  on  June  30,  1958.  As 
originally  enacted,  section  307  provided 
that  the  standby  emergency  powers 
would  terminate  on  June  30,  1954.  This 
termination  date  was  extended  to  June 
30,  1958,  by  Public  Law  383  of  the  83d 
Congress. 

Section  301  of  title  III  authorizes  the 
declaration  of  a  civil  defense  emer¬ 
gency,  by  the  President  or  the  Congress, 
whenever  an  attack  on  the  United  States 
has  occurred  or  is  anticipated.  The 
emergency  powers  contained  in  title  III 


may  be  exercised  only  during  t/ie  ex¬ 
istence  of  such  a  civil  defence  emer¬ 
gency.  The  same  section  als6  author¬ 
izes  the  termination  of  such/rmergency, 
by  proclamation  of  the  Pi/sident  or  by 
concurrent  resolution  of  (he  Congress. 

Title  III  contains  hi'oad  emergency 
powers,  on  a  standby/basis.  The  Con¬ 
gress,  in  its  enactment  of  title  III,  rec¬ 
ognized  that  an  attack  upon  the  United 
States,  with  modern  weapons  of  mass 
destruction,  would  thrust  many  unprec¬ 
edented  problems  of  vast  magnitude 
upon  our  Nation  and  our  Government. 
Due  to  the/rapid  advances  in  weapons 
development  and  delivery  capabilities, 
the  reasons  for  enactment  of  such  emer¬ 
gency  /authority  which  existed  at  the 
timeyof  the  original  passage  of  the  act 
exist  in  a  much  greater  measure  today. 

/ The  principal  provisions  of  title  III 
authorize  the  President  and  the  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  marshal  all  the  resources  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  meet  the 
emergency  conditions  brought  about  by 
an  enemy  attack.  This  includes  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  States  and  cities  through 
the  utilization  of  Federal  personnel,  ma¬ 
terials,  and  facilities,  the  provision  of 
emergency  shelter,  immediate  emer¬ 
gency  repairs  to,  or  the  emergency 
restoration  of,  vital  utilities  and  facili¬ 
ties  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  attack. 
Title  III  grants  broad  Federal  procure¬ 
ment  and  utilization  authority  over 
property,  while  preserving  constitutional 
safeguards  with  respect  to  just  compen¬ 
sation.  States  rendering  assistance  to 
other  States  may  be  reimbursed  for  such 
expenses.  It  also  provides  for  financial 
assistance  for  temporary  relief  of  civil¬ 
ians  injured  or  in  want  as  a  result  of  an 
attack;  and  provides  streamlined  au¬ 
thority  for  the  temporary  employment 
of  additional  personnel  without  regard 
to  the  civil  service  laws.  It  also  au¬ 
thorizes  the  incurring  of  such  obligations 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  as  are  re¬ 
quired  to  meet  the  situation  brought 
about  by  an  attack.  The  immunity  of 
the  Federal  Government  from  suit  while 
performing  any  of  the  emergency  func¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  title  is  expressly 
reserved. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
effective  emergency  planning,  at  all 
levels  of  government,  requires  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  legal  authority 
^available  for  emergency  actions  under 
conditions  of  enemy  attack.  The  con¬ 
tinued  existence  of  the  standby  au¬ 
thority  contained  in  title  III  permits  and 
facilitates  such  planning  and  is  essen¬ 
tial  to\he  nonmilitary  defense  activities 
of  the  States  and  cities,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  dWernment. 

The  nonmilitary  defense  preparedness 
of  the  UniteckStates  must  be  developed 
to,  and  maintSined  at,  a  high  level  of 
readiness  so  lon\as  the  possibility  of  an 
enemy  attack  faljes  the  Nation.  The 
requirement  for  this  capability  does  not 
change  with  the  fluctuation  of  interna¬ 
tional  tensions.  \ 

The  provisions  of  thia.  title  form  the 
legal  basis  of  the  emergency  plans  for 
civil  defense  in  the  event  of  an  enemy 
attack  upon  the  Nation,  whilevpreserving 
the  basic  constitutional  guaranties  with 
respect  to  such  matters.  \ 


AMENDED 


X 

in^2 
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The  S 
tained  in 
part  of 


the 


ndby  emergency  posters  con- 
Litie  m  constitute  an  essential 
_  legislative  authority  which 
the  President,  must  have  in  order  to  de¬ 
velop,  and  assure  the  appropriate  im¬ 
plementation  oik  the  Nation’s  nonmih- 
tary  defense  plan! 


names: 

[Roll  No.  106] 

Anderson, 

Engle 

Powell 

Mont. 

Gordon 

Radwan 

Boykin 

Gray 

Robeson,  Va. 

Brooks,  La. 

Gregory 

Roosevelt 

Buckley 

Gwinn 

Shuford 

Burdick 

Hale 

Spence 

Celler 

Jenkins 

Steed 

Christopher 

Kearney 

Talle 

Coudert 

Mclntire 

Taylor 

Davis,  Ga. 

McMillan 

Teague,  Tex. 

Dellay 

Magnuson 

Thornberry 

Dies 

Miller,  Calif. 

Trimble 

Eberharter 

Morris 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Edmondson 

Moulder 

Wolverton 

June  26 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  609  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12954)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954;  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and 
the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  with  respect 
to  acreage  allotment  and  price  support  pro¬ 
grams  for  rice,  cotton,  wool,  wheat,  milk,  and 
feed  grains;  and  for  other  purposes,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby 
waived.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  continue  not  to 
exceed  5  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amend¬ 
ment  under  the  5-minute  rule.  It  shall  be 
in  order  to  consider  without  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  any  point  of  order  any  amendment 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  without 
intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  385 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  ACT  OF  1958 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown],  and  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolu¬ 
tion  609,  which  makes  in  order  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  H.  R.  12954,  the  so-called 
omnibus  farm  bill  of  1958.  The  resolu¬ 
tion- provides  for  an  open  rule,  5  hours  of 
general  debate,  and  waives  points  of 
order  against  the  bill  and  amendments 
offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

Title  I  extends  Public  Law  480,  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act,  for  1  year  and  authorizes 
the  sale  of  an  additional  $1,500,000,000 
in  farm  products.  This  act,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  know,  permits 
the  United  States  to  sell  agricultural 
products  abroad  with  payment  being 
received  in  the  currency  of  the  import¬ 
ing  country.  It  also  directs  an  expanded 
barter  program,  but  limits  the  value  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  cov¬ 
ered  by  barter  agreements  to  $500  mil¬ 
lion  in  any  fiscal  year.  The  bill  author¬ 
izes  the  use  of  these  foreign  currencies 
for  various  activities  abroad,  such  as 
construction  of  buildings,  public-health 
activities,  educational  programs,  and  so 
forth. 

Title  II  of  the  bill  covers  the  acreage- 
allotment  and  price-support  level  for 
rice;  title  III  establishes  a  new  3-year 
price-support  and  acreage-allotment 
program  for  the  cotton  crop,  with  the 
cotton  farmers  being  given  a  choice  of 
two  programs.  Title  TV  extends  the 
Wool  Act  for  3  years  and  approximately 
doubles  the  amount  of  money  which  will 
be  available  in  case  it  is  needed  for 
price-support  payments.  Title  V  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  continuation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  acreage-allotment  program  for 
wheat  but,  if  approved  by  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  wheat  farmers  voting  in 
referendum,  would  discontinue  market¬ 
ing  quotas  and  set  up  a  3 -year  domes¬ 
tic-parity  program.  Title  VI  permits 
dairy  farmers  to  choose  between  the 
present  support  program  and  a  new 
3-year  so-called  self-financed  program 
based  on  90  percent  of  parity  for  manu¬ 
facturing  milk.  The  bill  also  continues 
the  school-lunch  program  and  the  pro¬ 
gram  donating  dairy  products  to  the 
armed  services  and  veterans’  hospitals 
for  3  years.  Under  title  VII  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  is  directed  to  con¬ 
duct  a  referendum  to  determine  whether 
the  producers  of  feed  grains  favor  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  price  support  or  no  program 
for  such  crops.  Title  VIII  provides  a 
uniform  law  covering  the  transfer  of 
acreage  allotments  and  also  eliminates 
the  necessity  for  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  calculate  and  pay  the 
equity  payments  on  forfeited  CCC  loans. 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  no  information  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  the  cost  of  the  proposed  bill. 

The  Rules  Committee,  in  granting  5 
hours’  debate,  felt  that  sufficient  time 
has  been  provided  for  the  debate  and,  it 
is  hoped,  clarification  of  this  complex 
and.  exceedingly  controversial  bill. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  AnfusoI. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  for 
this  rule.  I  shall  take  part  in  discussing 
one  phase  of  this  legislation,  and  more 
competent  Members  than  I  will  discuss 
other  titles. 

I  want  to  say,  however,  right  here  and 
now  that  I  have  always  supported  farm 
legislation,  and  I  do  not  have  a  single 
farm  in  my  district.  I  have  done  so  be¬ 
cause  I  sincerely  feel  that  this  country  of 
ours  could  not  last  one  single  day  if  it 
were  divided.  I  feel  that  we  in  the  cities 
must  support  those  on  the  farm.  The 
prosperity  of  one  hinges  on  the  other.  At 
the  same  time  I  must  caution  you  people 
from  the  farms  that  we  as  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  cities  do  not  want  this  to 
be  a  one-way  street.  If  we  support  you 
in  legislation,  we  expect  the  same  kind 
of  consideration. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  important  phases 
of  this  legislation  which  will  come  up 
will  be  the  part  in  which  most  of  us  from 
the  cities  are  very  much  interested,  and 
I  believe  the  entire  country  should  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  particular  part  of  the 
legislation.  I  refer  to  Public  Law  480. 
It  has  done  a  marvelous  job  in  winning 
friends  for  us  throughout  the  world. 
Through  that  bill  we  are  also  able  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  agricultural  surpluses.  We  have 
disposed  of  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
surpluses,  and  we  have  used  it  as  a  very 
effective  means  in  compliance  with  the 
intent  and  the  will  of  the  Congress  to 
barter  a  great  deal  of  these  materials. 
Those  who  have  been  dealing  in  the 
barter  type  of  trade,  those  who  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  agricultural  surpluses  in  that 
manner,  have  done  so  for  cash.  They 
have  paid  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  good,  solid  cash  and  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  in  return  strategic  materials 
which  this  country  sorely  needs.  I  am 
not  going  to  discuss  that  phase  of  it  at 
this  moment,  but  I  do  want  to  say  to  my 
colleagues  now  that  at  the  proper  time 
I  expect  both  sides  here  to  give  very 
serious  consideration  to  Public  Law  480 
and  to  the  barter  program.  I  repeat,  I 
will  not  permit,  nor  will-anyone  from  the 
cities  permit  this  to  be  a  one-way  street. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO. 
man. 

Mr.  WALTER.  Can  the  gentleman 
explain  what  effect  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  have  on  the  ever-rising 
cost  of  living? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  I  have  always  been  interested  in 
preventing  the  rise  of  cost  of  living  and 
I  have  done  something  about  it.  The 
enactment  of  this  legislation,  like 
all  of  our  programs  which  deal  with  help¬ 
ing  farmers,  the  consumers,  the  aged  and 
the  children,  will  naturally  cost  some 
money.  But  I  say  that  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  will  do  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  promoting  our  relations  through¬ 
out  the  world.  The  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  certainly  help  the  far¬ 
mers  and  business  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this:  I  am  going 
to  listen  to  an  explanation  of  those  titles 
that  have  to  do  with  the  farmers,  as  all 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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of  our  city  people  are  going  to  listen  to 
them.  I  have  not  closed  my  mind  on 
any  of  them.  But  I  am  going  to  discuss 
title  I.  That  is  very  important  to  me. 

Also,  in  answer  to  the  request  of  many 
other  people  from  the  cities,  I  am  going 
to  introduce  a  food-stamp  plan.  I  am 
going  to  do  this  because  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  clangor  throughout  the 
country  that  we  enact  such  legislation. 
I  am  going  to  do  that  because  the  hear¬ 
ings  that  we  have  conducted  indicated 
that  it  is  warranted.  I  am  going  to  do 
it  because  at  a  meeting  only  yesterday 
it  was  voted  on  by  our  committee  favor¬ 
ably  by  a  vote  of  18  to  1. 

I  am  going  to  introduce  this  legisla¬ 
tion,  which  does  not  affect  me  one  iota, 
but,  as  I  said,  dozens  of  Congressmen 
have  come  to  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  and  asked  me  to  introduce  that 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  ask 
anyone  to  bind  himself  on  any  part  of 
this  legislation.  But  I  am  asking  every¬ 
one  in  all  fairness  to  listen  to  each  pro¬ 
posal  and  then  vote  as  his  conscience 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  feels  that  the 
farmer  should  have  his  day  in  court,  in 
the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  certainly  do.  And  I 
have  felt  that  way  ever  since  I  came  to 

thp  Phno'rPQC 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  has 
spoken  very  favorably  on  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480.  I  agree  with  him 
completely.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  that  to  try  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  extension  in  this  complicated, 
controversial  piece  of  legislation,  is  not 
going  to  be  possible.  The  way  to  extend 
Public  Law  480  and  the  other  necessary 
parts  of  this  farm  legislation  is  to  put 
them  in  a  bill,  move  to  suspend  the  rules, 
and  then  we  can  pass  it  here  today  in  40 
minutes,  and  get  on  with  those  things 
that  really  need  to  be  done. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In¬ 
diana  that  the  reason  this  omnibus  bill 
came  up  at  this  time  and  invthe  manner 
in  w'hich  it  did  is  that  Republicans  and 
Democrats  requested  specific  legislation 
for  cotton,  rice,  wool,  wheat,  and  other 
commodities.  I  say  to  you  this :  Consider 
every  phase  of  this  bill.  Certainly  you 
have  the  right  to  move  to  strike  out  any 
title.  But,  as  the  gentleman  said  before, 
you  must  give  the  farmers  and  the  con¬ 
sumers  and  the  entire  country  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  be  heard  on  all  phases  of 
this  legislation.  And  that  is  all  that  I 
am  asking. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  5  minutes,  and  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  been  a  resident  of  a  rural  com¬ 
munity  all  of  my  life.  I  have  been  a 
farm  owner  and  operator  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  served 
my  time  in  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  I 
have  served  for  some  20  years  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

This  omnibus  farm  bill,  H.  R.  12954, 
the  consideration  of  which  this  rule 
would  make  in  order,  with  5  hours  of 
general  debate,  is  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
fusing,  "one  of  the  most  complex,  and  one 
of  the  most  controversial  measures  I 
have  ever  seen.  Seemingly  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  can¬ 
not  agree  among  themselves  as  to  what 
many  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  mean. 
There  has  been  a  great  division  within 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  think 
some  12  committee  members  signed  dis¬ 
senting  views  in  the  report.  The  report 
itself  was  not  made  available  to  most 
of  us,  at  least,  until  Monday  of  this 
week.  The  report  was  not  written  until 
June  19. 

This  bill  affects  every  segment  and 
section  of  agriculture  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  contains  some  very  good  pro¬ 
visions,  but  it  also  contains  some  very 
controversial,  and,  in  my  opinion,  some 
very  bad  provisions.  Even  some  of  the 
supporters  of  the  bill,  in  their  testimony 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  where  there 
was  a  great  division  of  opinion  among 
the  Agricultural  Committee  members, 
stated  that  the  bill  needs  amending,  to 
say  the  least,  and  that  many  of  these 
provisions  now  in  the  measure  should  be 
stricken  from  it. 

At  the  same  time,  the  bill  contains 
one  section  which  would  extend  Public 
Law  4£0,  which  is  the  law  providing  for 
the  sale  of  surplus  farm  commodities 
abroad,  and  which,  incidentally,  expires 
on  Monday  midnight,  June  30,  if  we  do 
not  extend  it. 

The  measure  also  contains  a  provision 
which  would  continue  for  another  year 
the  present  law  providing  for  the  use  of 
surplus  milk  in  veterans  hospitals  and 
for  school  lunch  programs.  That  would 
also  expire  on  June  30,  or  Monday  mid¬ 
night. 

Bills  covering  both  of  these  extensions 
have  been  before  the  Committee  on  Ag¬ 
riculture  for  many  months.  If  the  com¬ 
mittee  wants  to  extend  these  2  acts, 
and  I  believe  every  Member  of  this 
House  wants  to  extend  them,  all  it  has 
to  do  is  call  up,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  the  bill  S.  3420,  which  would  ex¬ 
tend  Public  Law  480,  and  has  already 
been  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  is  now 
pending  here,  and  pass  it  between  now 
and  Monday  night.  That  easily  Public 
Law  480  can  be  extended. 

All  the  committee  has  to  do  is  call  up 
the  bill  S.  3342,  which  has  been  pending 
before  it  in  this  House  for  many,  many 
months,  and  which  would  extend  the 
law  for  use  of  surplus  milk  for  veterans 
hospitals  and  the  school  lunch  programs, 
and  pass  it  under  suspension  of  the 
rules.  I  doubt  if  there  would  be  a  dis¬ 
senting  vote  against  either  measure. 

A  Wool  Act  extension  provision  is  in 
this  omnibus  bill.  That  act  expires  on 
March  30  next.  We  have  some  time  left 
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on  that,  but  legislation  is  pending  to 
take  care  of  that  extension  and  there 
would  be  very  little  or  no  argument 
against  it. 

There  is  also  the  matter  of  tung  nuts, 
or  tung  oil,  which  is  very  vital  to  our 
national  defense.  That  law  can  be 
passed  without  much,  if  any,  dispute. 

But  other  sections  of  the  bill  are  so 
controversial,  so  difficult  to  understand, 
that  the  members  of  the  Committee 
could  not  explain  them  to  the  Rules 
Committee,  or  at  least  differed  in  their 
explanations  as  to  what  the  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  bill,  which  was  so  hastily 
drawn  and  reported,  and  containing 
some  62  pages,  actually  mean.  So  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  smartest  thing  we 
can  do,  the  best  thing,  the  wisest  thing 
to  do,  is  to  vote  down  this  rule  and  send 
this  whole  omnibus  bill  back  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  for  further  study 
of  the  controversial  sections;  and  let  the 
Committee  come  in  under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  with  these  various  noncontro- 
versial  pieces  of  legislation  such  as  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  480  and  the  sur¬ 
plus  milk  distribution  program.  They 
could  be  passed  easily  under  suspension 
of  the  rules.  Let  us  pass  them  before 
June  30,  that  is,  midnight  Monday,  and 
let  us  get  them  on  their  way.  Then  we 
can  argue  and  fuss  and  quarrel  among 
ourselves,  if  necessary,  until  we  work  out, 
beat  out,  some  kind  of  proper  overall 
farm  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  this 
country. 

I  hope  the  House  in  its  wisdom  will 
vote  down  this  rule  so  that  we  can 
accomplish  something  worth  while 
promptly.  In  that  way  we  will  be  able 
to  pass  needed  legislation  between  now 
and  the  June  30  deadline,  rather  than  to 
go  ahead  with  this  bill  which  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  become  law  by  June  30,  even  if 
every  Member  of  this  House  should  vote 
for  it,  which  of  course  they  will  not. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  has  consumed  6 
minutes. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mr.  Jones J. 

(Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  for  this  rule. 

Quite  frankly,  it  would  appear  that 
the  only  opposition  to  the  rule  could 
come  from  those  who  are  unalterably 
opposed  to  any  legislation  which  would 
offer  some  relief  to  the  farmers  of 
America  at  this  time. 

While  it  is  admitted  that  there  are 
controversial  features  in  the  bill  which 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  pro¬ 
posed,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
open  rule  under  which  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor,  there  will  be 
ample  opportunity  for  the  Members  of 
this  House  to  work  their  will. 

This  is  an  open  rule,  which  means 
that  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
make  changes  in  any  and  every  section 
to  which  any  Member  might  have  some 
objection;  or  for  that  matter  to  strike 
from  the  bill  any  section,  or  any  title 
which  a  majority  feels  is  objectionable. 
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I  can  understand  why  some  Members 
might  not  want  to  see  any  legislation  for 
agriculture  adopted  at  this  session,  but 
I  fail  to  see  how  any  Member  can  deny 
this  House  an  opportunity  to  work  its 
will  on  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  like  closed  rules  and  have 
voted  against  some  closed  rules,  but 
have  done  so  only  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
the  opportunity  of  voting  on  amend¬ 
ments  which  in  my  opinion  would  im¬ 
prove  the  legislation. 

A  vote  against  this  rule  would  appear 
to  express  the  fear  that  the  membership 
of  this  House  cannot  be  trusted  to  work 
its  will  in  a  democratic  fashion.  I  hope 
we  can  soon  pass  the  rule  and  get  on 
with  the  consideration  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott], 

(Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SCOTT  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  one  of  those  pieces  of 
legislation  which  could  be  referred  to  as 
one  where  you  are  being  asked  to  take  the 
bitter  with  the  better.  This  is  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  increase  vastly  the  cost  of  the 
program  and  to  introduce  unwise  and 
damaging  legislation — legislation  dam¬ 
aging  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  to  the 
urbanite  under  the  guise  of  necessity  for 
acting  before  the  30th  of  June.  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  said  by  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  and  others,  we 
can  under  suspension  of  the  rules  in  40 
minutes  enact  the  essential  sections  of 
this  law.  The  school-milk  program  and 
title  I  of  Public  Taw  480,  could  be  passed 
quickly  under  suspension  of  the  rules  and 
then  we  could  carefully  consider  the  kind 
of  legislation  we  need  in  the  rest  of  this 
program.  This  legislation,  I  say  to  those 
who  represent  consumer  districts — and 
who  does  not? — is  a  proposal  imposing 
especial  hardship  upon  the  lower  income 
groups  of  this  country.  It  is  a  bread  tax. 
This  act  ought  to  be  called  the  bread 
tax  and  milk  tax  act  because  this  legis¬ 
lation  provides  for  a  bread  tax  and  a 
milk  tax  on  low-income  consumers  par¬ 
ticularly. 

Consumers  would  pay  the  cost  of  the 
wheat  program  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  help  the  farmers.  All 
of  us  know  that  our  low-income  groups 
have  to  rely  more  on  bread  than  other 
groups.  Hence  the  burden  is  likely  to 
fall  heaviest  on  those  in  the  weakest  po¬ 
sition  to  pay.  Strike  at  the  poor  if.  you 
will,  but  you  will  get  nd  help  from  me  if 
you  indulge  in  this  singularly  callous 
action. 

So  also  in  the  case  of  milk.  You  are 
voting  more  tax  upon  your  consumers  if 
you  support  this  bill,  because  the  provi¬ 
sion  for  deduction  at  the  market  place  of 
25  to  50  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for 
any  milk  produced  over  a  fixed  quota  will 
unquestionably  be  passed  on  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
amount  which  milk  will  be  increased 
but  a  conservative  guess  would  be  that 
this  is  a  milk  tax  of  a  penny  a  quart. 

have  to  g0  back  and 
explain  to  the  housewives  in  your  com¬ 
munities,  I  hope  you  will  find  some  way 
of  explaining  why  you  put  a  bread  tax 


on  the  poor  and  why  you  put  a  milk  tax 
on  the  poor.  I  hope  your  explanation 
is  good,  because  I  expect  to  be  around 
here  to  remind  you  of  it  as  far  as  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  are  concerned 
This  is  an  iniquitous  piece  of  legisla¬ 
tion  as  a  package,  but  it  has  within  it 
some  very  good  and  some  very  desirable 
provisions.  I  hope  those  provisions  will 
be  enacted,  particularly  the  extension  of 
the  school-milk  program  and  the  Public 
Law  480  program  and  the  miscellaneous 
sections  in  title  8,  for  example.  I  hope 
those  will  be  enacted  and  that  the  rest 
will  be  stricken  out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Abernethy], 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
a  little  surprised  at  the  attack  that  is 
being  made  on  this  rule.  To  me  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  very  unfair.  I  have  always 
believed  that  the  House  would  treat  fairly 
any  committee  that  brings  a  bill  before 
it;  but  if  the  approach  is  pursued  as  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  gentlemen  who  are  making , 
the  speeches  from  the  left  side  of  the 
aisle,  then  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  might  as  well  be  liquidated. 

Before  we  take  a  vote,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  situations  which  you  should  con¬ 
sider.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  has 
transpired  before  and  which  resulted  in 
bringing  the  omnibus  bill  to  the  floor. 

Last  year  our  committee  endeavored 
to  report  several  commodity  bills.  Each 
and  every  one  of  them  were  voted  down 
in  committee.  There  were  those  who 
voted  against  the  bills  in  the  committee 
who  so  voted,  not  because  they  were 
against  the  bills  but  because  they  felt 
that  all  programs  should  go  out  in  one 
package.  They  insisted  that  we  take  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  an  omnibus  bill. 
There  were  a  great  many  of  us  who  had 
no  part  in  making  that  proposal,  and  I 
was  one  of  them.  But  that  was  the  will 
of  the  majority  of  the  committee.  So 
there  was  nothing  left  for  us  to  do  but 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  majority  and  begin 
work  on  an  omnibuq  bill. 

Now,  pursuing  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  committee,  we  went  to  work  last 
year  on  the  omnibus  bill.  We  have  done 
just  exactly  what  some  who  are  now 
complaining  about  it  insisted  that  we  do. 
So  we  went  to  work  and  we  worked 
through  the  remainder  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion  and  up  until  now.  The  effort  was 
not  an  easy  one.  Everyone  worked  hard 
and  conscientiously.  Finally,  a  majority 
came  to  an  agreement,  and  the  majority 
included  some  of  my  friends  on  my  left 
who  are  now  fighting  the  submission  of 

the  very  thing  they  agreed  to  submit _ 

an  omnibus  bill. 

This  bill  is  the  fruit  of  the  very  effort 
which  every  member  of  the  committee 
last  year  agreed  to  participate  in.  It  is 
unthinkable  to  me  that  some  of  these 
very  gentlemen,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  regard  and  respect,  will  not  now 
agree  to  even  let  us  debate  the  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  just  cannot  picture 
the  House  denying  our  farm  people  the 
right  of  having  their  bill  discussed. 

,  .,7heTHouse  can  work  its  will  on  the 
bill.  I  will  be  frank  to  say  that  my  own 


views  are  not  in  keeping  with  all  the  bill. 
I  do  not  expect  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  take  the  bill  as  a  whole.  It  is  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections.  Each  section  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  your  consideration.  So_  will 
each  paragraph,  each  line,  and  each 
word.  You  can  make  any  change  you 
desire.  Or,  if  you  like,  you  may  kill  the 
whole  bill  if,  after  hearing  the  debate, 
you  are  displeased  with  it. 

Time  is  running  out.  We  have  been 
accused  of  not  bringing  in  a  farm  bill. 
Now  we  have  brought  you  such  a  farm 
bill.  Let  us  work  together  and  work  our 
will  on  it.  Whatever  you  do  with  it  will 
be  accepted  by  us  all.  But  please,  please 
do  not  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  deny  us 
the  privilege  of  explaining  its  provisions. 
I  urge  you  to  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Hill].  i 

(Mr.  HILL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry 
indeed  to  appear  before  this  House  to¬ 
day  in  opposition  to  this  rule.  I  do  it 
because  of  the  depth  of  my  feeling  and 
the  complexity  of  the  agriculture  pro¬ 
gram. 

Let  me  say  that  this  is  a  most  con¬ 
troversial,  most  difficult,  and  far-reach¬ 
ing  piece  of  agricultural  legislation  that 
no  Member  of  this  House  can  take  lightly. 
This  bill  introduces  elements  into  the 
control  and  direction  of  agriculture  that 
this  House  has  never  considered  before. 

Furthermore,  it  closes  out  every  pro¬ 
gram  of  any  importance  in  this  bill  in 
3  years.  That  is  not  good;  yet  we  come 
before  this  House  with  this  measure. 

Someone  has  already  hinted  that  the 
farmers  wanted  this  bill.  I  hold  before 
this  committee  the  last  issue  of  the 
AFBF  Official  News  Letter  of  June  23 
1958.  From  it  I  read  the  following: 
House  Farm  Bill  Would  Set  Agriculture 
Back  25  Years 

The  president  of  the  American  Farm  Bu¬ 
reau  Federation  has  said  that  the  omnibus 
farm  bill  reported  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  is  a  monstrosity. 

Charles  B.  Shuman  said  enactment  of  the 
proposed  legislation  would  “set  agriculture 
back  25  years.” 

He  said  the  House  Committee’s  bill  con¬ 
tains  numerous  objectionable  sections.  “But 
none  of  these  is  as  unfortunate  as  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  after  1961  all  farm  programs 
would  revert  to  their  present  unsatisfactory 
status .  ’  * 


‘The  House  Committee  has  failed  to  come 
up  with  what  farmers  need  most — a  long¬ 
term  program  designed  to  free  them  from 
Government  regulation,  let  them  run  their 
own  farms,  and  allow  them  to  improve  their 
incomes  through  their  own  management  de¬ 
cisions,”  Mr.  Shuman  said. 

And  he  added:  “The  House  bill  goes  in 
the  opposite  direction.  It  offers  farmers  more 
quotas,  more  taxes,  more  Government  regu¬ 
lation.  In  our  opinion,  this  can  only  mean 
less  opportunity  and  lower  net  incomes  for 
farmers.” 

And  those  are  'temperate  remarks. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  new  elements 
are  introduced  in  this  new  farm  agricul- 
tuie  act  that  this  House  will  be  sorry 
we  ever  adopted.  It  will  be  a  sorry  day— 
perhaps  I  should  not  say  it — if  agricul¬ 
ture  ever  becomes  a  political  issue.  It  is 
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not  a  political  issue  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  none  whatever. 

My  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi,  who  preceded  me  said  our 
committee  had  united  on  an  omnibus 
bill.  That  did  not  include  me. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
members  of  our  committee  voted  for  the 
bill  who  did  not  support  most  of  the 
sections? 

Mr.  HILL.  Yes.  I  would  like  in  the 
brief  time  remaining  to  me  to  refer  to 
other  parts  of  the  bill.  '  First,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  milk  program,  I  call  your 
attention  to  this  telegram  sent  by  the 
Director  of  the  Food  Distribution  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture : 

Wire  Sent  to  Area  Supervisors  of  the  Food 

Distribution  Division,  Agricultural  Mar¬ 
keting  Service,  USDA 

June  23,  1958. 

As  present  legislative  authority  for  the 
special  milk  program  expires  on  June  30, 1958, 
you  should  Immediately  notify  State  agen¬ 
cies  and  program  sponsors  having  agreements 
with  your  office  that  no  obligations  may  be 
Incurred  after  June  30  with  any  assurance 
of  Federal  reimbursement  payments  under 
this  program.  Should  the  legislative  au¬ 
thority  be  extended  prior  to  or  following 
June  30,  we  will  notify  you  at  once. 

Martin  Garber, 

Director,  Food  Distribution  Division,  USDA. 

That  is  what  is  going  to  happen  next 
Monday  night.  On  Monday  night  of  next 
week  we  lose  our  special  milk  program. 
On  Monday  night  of  next  week  we  lose 
all  the  effects  of  our  program  that  are 
predicated  on  Public  Law  480. 

It  is  a  foolish  thing  for  us  to  be  required 
to  take  up  a  bill  of  8  complex,  compli¬ 
cated  sections,  this  complex  piece  of  agri¬ 
cultural  legislation,  and  pass  it  in  8 
hours’  time,  and  to  include  in  it  laws  like 
Public  Law  480  and  the  special  school- 
lunch  program. 

We  are  confronted  with  a  serious,  ur¬ 
gent  situation,  because  the  Congress  has 
failed  to  take  appropriate  action  on  the 
President’s  farm-program  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  special  milk  program  be 
continued.  Our  authority  to  conduct 
that  program  expires  within  the  week. 
Next  Monday,  June  30,  we  will  have  to 
stop  this  program,  which  has  proved  so 
successful  in  increasing  milk  consump¬ 
tion. 

And  stopping  the  special  milk  program 
is  going  to  hurt  the  three-fourths  of  a 
million  children  who  would  be  taking 
part  in  it  this  summer  all  over  this 
country — in  more  than  5,000  summer 
camps,  day  camps,  and  recreation  cen¬ 
ters,  and  other  child-care  institutions, 
and  in  schools — all  of  whom  want  to  take 
part  in  the  program,  and  are  ready  to 
take  part  in  it,  if  Congress  will  let  them. 
Further,  the  stoppage  is  going  to  hurt 
farmers — the  dairymen  who  would  sell 
extra  milk  to  these  participants,  for  serv¬ 
ing  to  children. 

The  harmful  effects  of  interrupting  the 
program  will  extend  into  all  sections  of 
the  country.  The  accompanying  table 
shows,  on  a  State-by-State  basis,  the 
number  of  participating  organizations 
and  children  affected  by  an  interruption: 


Special  milk  program:  A  umber  of  outlets  intending  to  participate  and  number  of  children 
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Stale 


Alabama . . 

Alaska _ 

Arizona . 

Arkansas.. . 

California . 

Colorado . 

Connecticut . 

Delaware. . . 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida . 

Georgia . 

Hawaii . . . 

Idaho _ _ _ _ 

Illinois _ 

Indiana . 

Iowa . 

Kansas  . 

Kentucky . . 

Louisiana _ 

Maine  ^  - . . . 

Maryland . 

Massachusetts _ 

Michigan . . 

Minnesota _ 

Mississippi _ 

Missouri . 

Montana . ~ . 

Nebraska _ 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire _ 

New  Jersey., . 

New  Mexico _ 

New  York _ 

North  Carolina . 

North  Dakota _ 

Ohio . . 

Oklahoma _ 

Oregon.. . ... 

Pennsylvania . . 

Rhode  Island . . 

South  Carolina . 

South  Dakota . 

Tennessee . . 

Texas . 

Utah . 

Vermont _ 

Virginia _ _ 

Washington _ 

West  Virginia . 

Wisconsin _ 

Wyoming . 

Total _ 


1  Not  available. 


Number  of  outlets 

Total 
number 
of  chil¬ 
dren 

Summer 

camps 

Day  camps 
and  rec¬ 
reation 
centers 

Other 

child¬ 

care 

Institu¬ 

tions 

Schools 

Total 

22 

0 

12 

4 

38 

3,  860 

1 

0 

0 

1 

2 

70 

8 

1 

2 

14 

25 

1,  575 

5 

4 

4 

167 

180 

28,711 

260 

175 

39 

301 

776 

106,  729 

38 

13 

13 

5 

f>9 

5,970 

9 

9 

1 

0 

19 

2,  .865 

0) 

2 

9 

10 

0 

21 

1,757 

22 

0) 

13 

W 

(') 

(') 

>(') 

20 

1 

56 

5,  393 

18 

1 

1 

20 

40 

5,  568 

3 

1 

5 

0 

9 

4,  380 

11 

0 

1 

2 

14 

1,097 

77 

17 

137 

38 

269 

81,690 

77 

5 

5 

0 

87 

14.  328 

32 

7 

7 

1 

47 

4,712 

44 

1 

6 

0 

51 

7.  164 

45 

8 

2 

25 

80 

7, 125 

53 

5 

16 

20 

94 

14.243 

12 

4 

8 

0 

24 

2,  15H 

« 

0) 

15 

0 

15 

930 

122 

34 

7 

1 

164 

19, 975 

142 

8 

18 

1 

169 

13.219 

107 

4 

3 

13 

127 

14.  127 

15 

15 

1 

73 

104 

9,  969 

55 

3 

16 

0 

74 

6,  26!) 

13 

3 

0 

3 

19 

i,  cm 

22 

0 

11 

0 

33 

2,  944 

2 

2 

2 

1 

7 

595 

5 

2 

3 

0 

10 

996 

44 

11 

23 

1 

79 

10.  237 

6 

1 

4 

0 

11 

1.  188 

549 

33 

33 

375 

990 

140. 044 

32 

8 

15 

25 

80 

9.782 

17 

0 

0 

1 

18 

1,930 

111 

57 

65 

4 

237 

24, 179 

19 

2 

4 

42 

67 

7,  465 

38 

10 

2 

0 

50 

3. 472 

273 

70 

42 

5 

390 

41,  589 

6 

5 

4 

1 

l(i 

2,892 

30 

12 

20 

0 

62 

7,291 

(h 

30 

0 

1 

1 

38 

5,  110 

0 

f> 

0 

(i 

629 

19 

2 

19 

18 

58 

14.541 

16 

0 

5 

60 

81 

14,  042 

1 

0 

3 

0 

4 

505 

20 

4 

8 

0 

32 

3.  048 

34 

26 

4 

7 

71 

5, 009 

19 

2 

3 

0 

24 

2.  454 

125 

11 

16 

1 

1.53 

16,  280 

7 

16 

0 

1 

24 

2,  301 

2,624 

614 

.  042 

1,233 

5,  113 

744,  087 

Further,  these  harmful  effects  will  be 
felt  by  the  many  organizations  who 
sponsor  some  form  of  summer  activity 
for  children:  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts, 
Campfire  Girls,  4-H  clubs,  church  groups 
and  charity  camps — as  well  as  those  who 
sponsor  the  day  camps,  recreation  cen¬ 
ters,  other  child-care  institutions,  and 
the  schools  which  operate  in  summer. 
This  includes  those  schools  which  hold 
regular  sessions — as  well  as  schools 
which  operate  during  the  summer  to 
make  up  for  time  lost  at  the  harvest 
season. 

Even  a  brief  interruption  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  will  work  hardship  on  these  spon¬ 
sors.  For  one  thing,  it  will  deny  them 
the  benefits  of  the  program  during  the 
period  of  interruption,  and  for  all  the 
additional  time  that  is  necessarily  in¬ 
volved  in  stopping  milk  service  under  the 
program,  and  then  getting  it  restarted. 

These  stopping  and  restarting  opera¬ 
tions  would  also  impose  a  great  deal  of 
extra,  unnecessary  work  on  the  staffs  of 
the  sponsor  organizations. 

Any  interruption  in  the  program  will 
lose  forever  the  extra  milk  consumption 
that  we  could  have  stimulated  during  the 
period  of  interruption,  if  we  had  the  spe¬ 


cial  milk  program  available.  The  amount 
of  extra  milk  consumption  that  is  lost 
this  way  will  be  completely  lost — it  can 
not  be  regained.  And  the  decrease  in 
consumption  will  hit  dairymen  at  a  time 
when  they  need  all  their  markets — the 
summer  season  of  heavy  milk  production. 

I  say  we  have  no  excuse  for  this  delay, 
for  these  three  subjects,  the  school  milk 
program,  the  Armed  Forces  milk  pro¬ 
gram,  and  Public  Law  480  were  included 
in  separate  bills  passed  by  the  Senate. 
The  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  was  extended  by 
the  Senate  in  the  bill  S.  3420  and  passed 
the  Senate  on  March  20  by  a  voice  vote. 
The  comparable  section  of  this  Senate 
bill  is  title  I  of  the  bill  made  in  order  by 
the  rule. 

The  school-lunch  program  was  con¬ 
tinued  in  the  bill  of  the  Senate,  S.  3342, 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  March  3,  1958, 
by  a  unanimous  voice  vote.  The  com¬ 
parable  section  in  the  bill  made  in  order 
by  this  rule  is  section  604  of  title  6. 

The  Armed  Forces  dairy  products  pro¬ 
gram  was  extended  for  3  years  by  the 
Senate  in  the  bill  S.  3341  on  the  3d  of 
March  1958  by  a  unanimous  vote.  The 
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comparable  section  in  H.  R.  12954  is  sec¬ 
tion  605  of  title  6. 

All  we  need  to  do  to  extend  these  im¬ 
portant  and  vital  programs  is  to  call 
these  three  bills  up  under  unanimous 
consent  and  pass  them  in  a  few  minutes. 
Then  we  can  take  whatever  time  we  need 
for  this  food  grain  and  fiber  bill  and 
not,  as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
said,  act  like  children. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Mansfield], 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  favor  of  this  rule  and  I  certainly  hope 
that  we  will  approve  the  rule  by  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  and,  as  has  been  in¬ 
dicated  before,  give  the  House  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  work  its  will  on  this  impor¬ 
tant  piece  of  legislation. 

I  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  shall  vote  for  some  of 
the  amendments  or  not,  but  I  certainly 
intend  to  vote  for  the  basic  principles  of 
the  bill  because  I  think  it  represents  an 
honest  effort  to  help  the  American  farmer 
and  at  the  same  time  be  fair  to  the 
American  consumer. 

There  are  those  who  will  tell  you  that 
this  bill,  if  passed,  will  cost  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money.  I  happen  to  think 
that  we  have  good  evidence  and  can 
prove  that  this  bill  will  cost  less  money 
if  the  particular  program  as  envisioned 
in  this  legislation  is  passed  than  would 
be  the  case  otherwise.  To  be  specific,  if 
we  do  not  to  do  something  about  feed 
grains,  what  kind  of  a  program  are  we 
going  to  have  next  year  to  store  millions 
and  millions  of  extra  bushels  of  wheat 
and  corn  that  we  are  producing  this 
year?  If  we  do  not  have  some  kind  of 
a  program  such  as  suggested  in  this 
omnibus  approach,  what  are  we  going  to 
do  to  compensate  the  farmer  for  what 
I  think  is  going  to  be  a  25-  to  50-percent 
reduction  in  his  livestock  prices  next 
year?  How  can  we  figure  the  expense, 
I  repeat  again,  of  these  propositions  that 
will  face  us  inevitably  in  the  future  if 
we  do  not  do  something  today  about  the 
plight  of  the  farmer? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia,  I  am  sure 
every  Member  of  the  House  understands 
the  condition  of  the  farmer  today.  To 
vote  down  this  rule  will  only  make  it  that 
much  more  difficult.  We  should  agree 
to  the  rule  and  I  hope  the  House  will  pass 
the  rule  today. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  I  thank  the  gentle¬ 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  my  colleagues  from 
city  areas  are  naturally  concerned  about 
the  cost  to  the  consumer.  Let  me  talk 
to  you  earnestly  for  just  a  moment.  I 
think  those  who  represent  the  farm  areas 
in  this  country  have  a  deep  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  their  friends  in  the  city  areas. 
We  believe  those  in  the  city  areas  de¬ 
sire  to  give  the  farmers  a  fair  deal. 

Let  me  say  to  you  that  the  price  the 
consumer  pays  in  the  market  place  often 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  price  that 
the  farmer  receives  for  his  products.  In 
the  House  restaurant  today  we  are  eating 
a  little  slice  of  watermelon  that  costs  us 


50  cents  a  slice.  The  watermelon  growers 
in  my  district  in  Florida,  in  the  great 
State  of  Georgia,  and  in  other  areas  of 
this  country  cannot  get  enough  for  their 
watermelons  to  pay  them  to  load  the 
watermelons  on  the  trucks.  They  are 
getting  three-quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound, 
maybe  less;  yet  down  here  in  the  House 
restaurant  you  are  paying  50  cents  a 
slice  for  watermelon.  If  you  go  to  the 
market  place  you  will  find  watermelons 
priced  at  around  5  cents  a  pound.  I  could 
not  understand  that  until  I  became  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture.  I  repeat  again  that  the  price  the 
consumer  pays  in  the  market  place,  in 
my  opinion,  often  does  not  have  one 
thing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  price 
that  the  farmer  receives  for  his  produce. 

This  bill  has  legislation  in  it  which 
is  fair  to  both  the  farmer  and  consumer. 
I  sincerely  hope  the  rule  is  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  passed  and  that  the  House  will 
work  its  will  on  this  important  legis¬ 
lation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  l Mr.  Kil- 
burnI. 

(Mr.  KILBURN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  title  6  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  the  so-called  self-help  dairy 
provision. 

First,  it  should  be  made  clear  that  this 
bill  was  voted  out  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
tural  Committee  and  a  rule  was  granted 
by  the  Rules  Committee  on  a  strictly 
party  vote.  The  Democrats  forced  the 
bill  to  the  floor  over  the  opposition  of  the 
Republicans  on  both  committees.  The 
Agricultural  Committee  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  report  a  truly  self-help  dairy 
measure  that  would  have  been  acceptable 
to  the  dairymen  of  this  country.  Instead 
the  Democrats  on  the  committee  chose  to 
force  out  title  6  without  hearings. 

I  regret  very  much  that  a  constructive 
dairy  bill  was  not  reported. 

There  has  been  much  talk  about  self- 
help  for  dairy  farmers,  and  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  has  been  considering 
so-called  self-help  proposals  for  many 
weeks.  No  doubt  it  is  hoped  that  this 
catchword,  this  popular  label — self- 
help — will  obscure  the  deficiencies  of  the 
measure  under  consideration.  But  I 
would  point  out  to  the  Members  that  title 
6  of  the  omnibus  bill  is  really  a  last 
minute  switch  from  the  self-help  meas¬ 
ures  previously  considered.  I  would 
point  out  further  that  it  was  approved 
without  hearings. 

We  are  all  in  favor  of  self-help.  But 
this  bill  is  not  self-help  for  the  dairy 
farmer. 

It  is  a  proposal  to  regiment  the  dairy 
farmer. 

It  is  a  proposal  that  will  destroy  mar¬ 
kets  for  dairy  products. 

It  is  a  proposal  that  will  increase  the 
prices  consumers  pay  for  milk  without 
increasing  the  returns  farmers  receive. 

This  is  frankly  a  marketing  quota  pro¬ 
gram  for  dairy  farmers.  If  a  majority  of 
milk  producers  voting  in  a  referendum 


approve  this  proposal,  here  is  what  would 
result : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
be  required  to  establish  a  base  for  each 
milk  producer. 

A  Federal  Dairy  Board  of  15  members 
would  be  set  up  and  given  authority  to 
invoke  marketing  quotas  on  milk  and 
set  the  amount  of  such  quotas. 

The  dairy  farmers  of  New  York,  and 
dairy  farmers  throughout  the  country, 
would  face  the  prospect  of  sharp  cuts  in 
production,  based  on  their  previous  his¬ 
tory. 

A  new  horde  of  bureaucrats  would  be 
needed  to  administer  the  quotas  pro¬ 
gram. 

Thus  far  production  and  marketing 
quotas  have  been  avoided  on  livestock 
enterprises.  We  have  seen  the  sorry 
results  allotments  and  quotas  have  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  basic  crops — markets  lost — 
production  reduced  so  low  as  to  cripple 
farm  operating  efficiency — management 
decisions  taken  out  of  farmers’  hands — 
inroads  made  by  competing  products. 
Surely,  this  record  is  not  good  enough 
that  we  want  to  see  quotas  applied  to 
milk. 

This  bill  combines  such  immediately 
needed  and  sound  measures  as  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  school  milk  and  veterans 
and  armed  services  milk  programs  with 
provisions  that  would  be  disastrous  for 
dairy  producers.  Let  us  keep  the  good 
and  eliminate  the  bad. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Arends], 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un¬ 
usual  for  me,  representing  a  fine  agri¬ 
cultural  district,  to  be  down  in  the  well 
of  the  House  opposing  a  rule  that  farm 
legislation  may  be  brought  up  for  con¬ 
sideration.  But,  in  my  considered  judg¬ 
ment,  this  is  far  from  being  a  farm  bill. 
This  is  a  hodge-podge.  It  is  a  mon¬ 
strosity.  It  is  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  can  do  no  one  any  good;  but,  on 
the  contrary  do  a  great  deal  of  harm  to 
the  farmer  and  the  country.  It  presents 
an  entirely  unworkable  program  which 
would  impose  strict  regulations  on  our 
farmers  and  severe  penalties  for  non- 
compliance.  The  penalties  are  so  se¬ 
vere  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  puni¬ 
tive.  For  example,  the  feed  grain 
farmers  who  produce  in  excess  of  their 
quotas  will  be  penalized  at  the  rate  of 
$1  per  bushel,  and  until  the  penalty  is 
paid  in  full  a  lien  can  be  placed  on  their 
entire  crop. 

The  pathetic  thing  is  that  this  atro¬ 
cious  bill  does  include  some  of  the  pro¬ 
gram’s  proven  value  mentioned  here 
earlier  in  the  day  which,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  can  quickly  be  passed  under 
suspension  of  the  rules. 

One  of  these  is  what  is  -commonly 
known  as  Public  Law  480  which  permits 
the  United  States  to  sell  agricultural 
surpluses  to  our  friends  abroad,  with 
payment  for  them  being  made  in  the 
currency  of  the  importing  country. 
Under  this  program  our  agricultural 
exports  have  risen  year  after  year  since 
its  enactment.  This  year  these  exports 
are  expected  to  reach  $4  billion.  This 
program  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  reducing  agriculture  surpluses,  which 
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depress  domestic  prices.  It  has  proven 
to  be  an  important  factor  in  improving 
our  relations  with  many  countries  of  the 
world,  and  it  has  done  much  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  income  of  the  fanners. 

This  extremely  meritorious  program, 
.about  which  there  is  no  controversy,  is 
due  to  expire  on  June  30 — just  4  days 
from  now.  Why  has  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  delayed  in  reporting  a  bill 
for  its  extension?  In  my  judgment  the 
delay  was  for  the  sole  purpose  to  make 
the  omnibus  farm  bill  more  palatable. 
This  delay,  for  which  there  is  no  legiti¬ 
mate  excuse,  has  already  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  exports.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  considerable  time  is  neces¬ 
sarily  involved  in  the  negotiation  of 
trade  agreements  with  foreign  countries 
and  for  their  administrative  implemen¬ 
tation. 

A  second  meritorious  feature  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  this  bill  is  the  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram,  which  also  expires  on  June  30 — 
just  4  days  hence.  It  could  have  been, 
and  should  have  been,  extended  many 
months  ago.  There  is  no  legitimate  rea¬ 
son  for  this  delay.  In  my  considered 
judgment  the  delay  was  deliberate  in 
order  to  try  to  impress  the  House  with 
the  urgency  of  the  situation  on  the  the¬ 
ory  that  we  would  be  more  disposed  to 
accept  the  committee  bill  notwithstand¬ 
ing  its  undesirable  features. 

In  this  school  milk  program  there  are 
5,000  summer  camps  and  recreational  fa¬ 
cilities  involved.  In  the  summertime  1 
million  schoolchildren  participate;  900 
child  care  institutions  and  numerous 
summer  schools  participate.  All  these 
will  be  deprived  of  this  milk  if  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  allowed  to  expire. 

The  third  meritorious  program  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  omnibus  farm  bill  is  the 
Wool  Act.  It  is  due  to  expire  on  March 
31.  There  is  no  controversy  about  it, 
and  the  law  should  be  speedily  extended. 

But  there  are  other  titles  in  the  bill 
which  are  unsound,  costly,  and  unworka¬ 
ble.  Take  a  look  at  title  6,  with  respect 
to  the  price-support  marketing  quota 
program  for  milk.  Take  a  special  look 
at  the  compliance  provision.  It  sets  up 
a  special  fund  into  which  all  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  who  sell  milk  into  commercial  chan¬ 
nels  make  a  deposit.  If  he  should  over 
produce,  he  forfeits  his  deposit  and  those 
who  do  not,  get  a  refund. 

I  want  to  ask  you  one  simple  question. 
What  goes  on  in  this  country  of  ours? 
Is  that  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  farm 
by  penalty  throughout  this  great  Nation 
of  ours?  This  is  a  complete  departure 
from  the  normal  process  of  a  free  enter¬ 
prise  system.  We  really  should  strive 
to  take  off  the  restrictions  on  the  farmers 
rather  than  impose  more  on  the  producer 
of  any  commodity,  whomever  he  may  be. 

Let  me  refer  for  a  minute  to  corn, 
which  is  our  main  commodity  in  the 
Middle  West.  Title  7,  entitled  “Feed 
Grains,”  suspends  for  3  years  corn  allot¬ 
ments  and  the  commercial  corn  area. 
It  puts  corn  on  the  same  basis  as- any 
other  feed  grain.  I  call  your  special 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  section 
would  mean  the  reimposition  of  market¬ 
ing  quotas.  I  especially  call  attention, 
particularly  to  the  Members  from  the 
corn-producing  area,  that  this  section  of 


the  bill  would  permit  feed  grain  farmers 
of  other  areas  of  the  country  to  impose 
compulsory  regulations  and  controls 
with  fines  on  the  commercial  corn  area. 

Before  you  vote  on  this  rule  to  make 
in  orjler  this  montrosity  of  a  farm  bill, 
with  all  its  unworkable  and  punitive 
provisions,  I  ask  that  you  take  a  close 
look  at  this  title  of  the  bill.  Any  Mem¬ 
ber  from  the  corn  area  who  would  cast 
his  vote  for  what  is  proposed  in  this  bill 
will  be  voting  against  the  very  people 
he  represents  and  their  best  interests. 

Therefore  in  all  earnestness  I  am  urg¬ 
ing  you  to  vote  down  this  rule.  This 
rule  should  be  defeated.  Just  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  the  Agriculture  Committee  can  re¬ 
port  out  the  three  desirable  features  of 
this  bill  they  can  be  passed  under  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  rules  along  with  the  other 
suspensions  scheduled  for  tomorrow  or 
Monday.  We  will  thus  be  able  to  extend 
these  desirable  features  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  date  of  next  Monday  night. 
We  can  then  go  ahead  on  the  basis  of 
what  might  need  to  be  done  in  the  whole 
field  of  agriculture. 

I  implore  you,  look  carefully  at  this  bill 
now  before  us  and  do  what  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  agriculture.  That  is  our 
responsibilty. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  [Mr.  Bailey]. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  this 
time  in  order  to  ascertain  for  my  own 
information  and  for  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  from  West  Virginia,  what 
is  happening  to  Public  Law  480  under 
this  legislation?  It  will  be  recalled  that 
I  spent  3  years  in  an  effort,  and  finally 
succeeded,  to  get  legislation  written  into 
Public  Law  480  to  require  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  process  wheat  into 
flour  and  corn  into  meal  for  distribution 
to  the  hungry  people  of  sections  of  this 
country  who  need  these  surplus  foods. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  in  1 
county  in  my  district  26,000  out  of  81,300 
people  are  today  living  on  surplus  Gov¬ 
ernment  food.  They  appreciate  getting 
the  flour  and  rqeal.  I  wrant  to  know 
whether  anything  is  going  to  happen  to 
that  provision  that  requires  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  process  and 
to  provide  that  food.  I  ask  that  question 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  This  bill  extends  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  It  does  not  disturb  the  pro¬ 
vision  about  which  the  gentleman  is 
speaking. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  [  Mr.  Miller  ] . , 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  pel-mission  to  extend  his  re¬ 
marks  at  this  point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  omnibus  agriculture  bill  for 
1958  as  brought  to  the  floor  today  was 
certainly  a  monstrosity  born  of  despera¬ 
tion.  If  this  bill  ever  becomes  law  it 
will  have  so  many  defects  that  even  the 
best  surgeon  cannot  cure  it.  The  very 
formulation  of  this  bill  brings  the  fact 
crystal  clear  that  a  renaissance  is  needed 
in  agriculture.  I  think  all  of  us  realize 
that  the  only  true  solution  to  the  farm 
problem  will  be  when  we  get  the  farmer 
back  on  the  old  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
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mand,  the  day  when  he  will  be  free  of 
Government  subsidies,  Government 
handouts,  and  Government  interference. 
I  believe  that  all  of  us  want  a  free  agri¬ 
culture  and  should  aim  our  best  efforts 
in  that  direction.  Of  course,  that  day 
cannot  come  until  we  have  found  meth¬ 
ods  of  ridding  ourselves  of  the  huge 
surpluses. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  write  an  omnibus  farm  bill 
which  will  satisfy  all  sections  of  the 
country.  What  is  good  for  the  South 
may  not  be  good  for  the  Midwest.  What 
is  good  for  the  East  may  not  be  good  for 
the  West.  The  problems  of  the  various 
areas  of  our  country  are  so  different  it 
is  hard  to  tie  them  together  in  one  bill. 
It  is  also  impossible  because  the  larger 
farm  organizations  themselves  are  not 
and  probably  can  never  be  in  agreement 
as  to  the  type  of  bill  that  should  be 
enacted  or  the  policies  which  are  best 
for  agriculture. 

It  is  difficult  to  approach  the  subject 
from  a  commodity  standpoint — wheat, 
corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  so  forth. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  the  do¬ 
mestic  parity  plan  for  wheat.  The  prin¬ 
ciples  of  domestic  parity  have  been 
passed  by  Congress  twice.  Wheat  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  country  want  to  try  the  plan. 
When  in  operation,  this  program  will  not 
cost  the  Government  a  cent.  It  will  be 
a  sort  of  self-help  plan  which  I  feel  has 
great  deal  of  merit.  I  believe  it  should 
be  tried  out. 

I  have  heard  several  of  my  colleagues 
say  they  think  it  would  raise  the  cost  of 
bread.  It  is  not  a  plan  to  raise  the 
bread  cost.  Let  me  point  out  to  you  that 
when  wheat  was  some  $2.20  a  bushel, 
bread  was  about  16  cents  or  17  cents  a 
leaf.  Today  with  the  $1.80  wheat,  bread 
is  24  cents  or  25  cents  a  loaf.  This  in¬ 
creased  cost  does  not  come  from  the 
value  of  the  wheat  but  it  comes  from 
processing,  handling,  packaging,  and 
other  labor  and  materials  that  go  into 
the  processing  and  selling  of  this  type 
of  food.  Actually  the  amount  of  wheat 
in  that  loaf  of  bread  is  mighty  small. 
Probably  averaging  less  than  3  cents 
worth  for  each  loaf. 

Here  is  another  problem  which  I  feel 
the  Congress  should  consider — that  the 
high  protein  and  high  gluten  wheat, 
which  is  raised  in  some  of  our  Midwest¬ 
ern  States,  should  not  be  kept  in  short 
supply  by  the  constant  reduction  in  the 
number  of  acres  that  can  be  planted. 
In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska  we  raise  a 
very  high  type  wheat.  It  is  premium 
wheat  that  is  in  high  demand.  The  de¬ 
mand  in  this  case  exceeds  the  supply  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  our  farmers  should 
not  be  permitted  to  plant  sufficient  acre¬ 
age  to  meet  that  demand. 

We  have  still  another  problem  in  Ne¬ 
braska  in  which  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Washington  and  the  State  and 
county  offices  seem  to  have  had  their 
wires  crossed.  That  problem  is  one  of 
cutting  allotments  or  making  readjust¬ 
ment  of  the  acreage  allotments  in  the 
State.  I  have  received  many  letters  to 
the  effect  the  present  policy  actually  re¬ 
sults  in  some  of  the  smaller  wheat  grow¬ 
ers  taking  a  considerable  cut  in  acreage 
while  the  larger  growers  actually  get  ad- 
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ditional  acreage.  In.  other  words  the 
small  farmer  in  some  cases  is  being  pe¬ 
nalized  while  the  big  grower  gets  a  bonus. 
This  will  probably  result  in  many  law¬ 
suits  in  Nebraska.  I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  have  more  coor¬ 
dination  between  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  in  Washington  and  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  that  Department  at  the 
State  and  county  levels. 

The  farm  bill  does  contain  some  sec¬ 
tions  which  urgently  need  to  be  passed. 
For  example,  the  Public  Law  480  section 
dealing  with  the  export  of  farm  prod¬ 
ucts;  the  section  dealing  with  wool  and 
the  school  milk  program  and  some 
others.  I  presume  the  committee  saw 
fit  to  add  some  of  the  good  things  to 
this  hodgepodge  of  bad  in  order  to  push 
through  some  of  the  sections  which  they 
knew  full  well  would  call  for  a  veto. 

We  continue  to  be  harassed  by  the  sur¬ 
plus  problem.  I  think  it  is  time  to  stop 
talking  and  get  some  action.  More  re¬ 
search  is  needed  to  get  rid  of  our  sur¬ 
pluses.  I  am  interested  in  a  food  stamp 
plan  which  has  been  advanced.  While 
it  needs  some  clarification  I  think  the 
objective  is  good.  I  think  it  would  be 
all  light  to  use  some  of  this  surplus  grain 
for  the  manufacturing  of  food  for  the 
needy  people  of  our  country.  I  would 
also  like  to  see  some  of  these  surplus 
grains  used  in  the  manufacture  of  indus¬ 
trial  alcohol.  Other  industrial  uses  can 
also  be  found. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  think  many  parts 
of  this  bill  are  bad  and  should  not  pass, 
there  are  some  parts  that  should  be  ap¬ 
proved.  I  have  always  taken  the  posi¬ 
tion  that  while  I  might  be  opposed  to  a 
bill,  I  have  voted  to  permit  the  House 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  legislation. 
It  is  possible  the  bill  could  be  amended 
and  will  turn  out  to  be  a  good  one.  If 
that  cannot  be  done,  I  would  vote  against 
the  legislation.  I  think  the  House  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  work  its  will  upon 
this  bill.  My  philosophy  has  been  with 
Voltaire,  “I  disapprove  of  what  you  say, 
but  I  will  defend  to  the  death  your  right 
to  say  it.” 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen!. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  let  me  state  that  I  re¬ 
quested  a  few  minutes  on  our  side  of 
the  House,  to  be  heard  in  favor  of  the 
rule.  I  regret  that  I  was  forced  to  ask 
the  courtesy  of  being  granted  time  by 
the  geiitleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  De¬ 
laney].  After  all,  I  do  like  to  make  my 
request,  as  it  should  be  done,  of  the 
gentleman  from  the  Rules  Committee 
handling  the  bill  on  our  side  of  the 
House.  I  regret  that  they  would  not 
give  me  that  privilege,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  granting 
me  this  time. 

Now,  why  am  I  for  this  rule? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle¬ 
man  will  yield,  I  did  offer  to  give  the 
gentleman  some  time. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  did  offer  me  1  minute. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  refuse 
to  yield  further. 


.  Why  am  I  for  this  rule?  I  would  like 
nothing  better,  in  any  congressional  dis¬ 
trict,  to  go  out  and  tell  the  people  of 
that  district  that  the  man  running 
against  me  even  refused  to  give  to  the 
farmers  of  America  their  day  in  court, 
here  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
What  difference  does  it  make  what  the 
Members  of  the  House  feel  about  what  is 
in  this  particular  bill?  They  can  work 
their  will  when  we  go  into  Committee  of 
the  Whole.  Why  should  we  now  say  that 
we  are  not  going  even  to  take  it  up? 

I  disagree  with  the  argument  against  so- 
called  controls  in  the  bill  when  in  making 
his  speech  the  speaker  did  not  even 
refer  to  the  fact  that  after  all,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  bill  itself,  the  farmers  of 
America  who  produce  feed  grains  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  say  by  refer¬ 
endum  vote  whether  or  not  they  want 
to  clap  controls  upon  themselves.  Why 
did  he  not  bring  that  out  in  his  speech? 
He  just  brought  out  one  side  of  the  pic¬ 
ture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  find  in  the  bulk 
of  this  bill,  in  the  various  sections,  that 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  has  af¬ 
forded  to  the  farmers  of  America  the 
privilege  of  saying  whether  they  want 
this  program  or  whether  they  want  that 
program. 

One  of  my  friends  from  Pennsylvania 
warned  the  consumers  against  giving  to- 
the  farmers  of  the  Nation  a  possible  $2 
or  $3  billion  in  increased  gross  income  if 
a  bill  of  this  nature  were  passed.  Let 
me  tell  you  people  from  Detroit,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  where  you  have  been  in  the -dol¬ 
drums  because  of  the  lack  of  your  ability 
to  sell  automobiles,  that  if  the  farmers 
of  America  had  the  proper  purchasing 
power  they  would  today  have  bought 
those  800,000  new  automobiles  that  can¬ 
not  be  sold  as  of  this  time.  800,000  new 
automobiles  priced  at  about  $4,000 
apiece  amounts  to  about  $3  billion,  and 
that  is  the  amount  which  the  farmers  of 
America  are  being  short-changed  today. 

Getting  back  to  the  rule,  are  you  going 
back  to  .the  farmers  in  your  district  and 
say,  “Oh,  I  didn’t  like  the  bill,  I  refused 
to  give  the  majority  of  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  say  what  it  thought,  so 
I  just  voted  no  rule  at  all,  no  day  in 
court”? 

My  good  friend  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Hill!  brought  out  that  there  was  a  real 
danger  of  losing  these  Public  Law  480 
programs,  and  this  and  that.  The  gen¬ 
tleman  knows  that  this  Congress  has 
ways  even  14  days  from  now  of  putting 
into  effect  good  programs  of  that  na¬ 
ture,  if  necessary.  We  have  seen  that 
happen  time  and  time  again.  That  is 
no  excuse  for  killing  this  rule  today.  I 
hope  sincerely  that  each  and  every  one 
of  you  who  can  do  so  will  vote  to  permit 
this  omnibus  bill  to  have  proper  con¬ 
sideration  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  imperative 
that  we  approve  this  rule  and  proceed 
with  the  consideration  of  the  omnibus 
farm  bill. 

I  recognize  that  the  bill  is  not  entirely 
to  the  liking  of  many  of  us,  and  I  know 
that  there  is  strong  objection  to  some  of 
its  provisions.  But  that  is  time  of  most 
of  the  important  legislation  brought  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  if  we  insisted  upon  a  com¬ 


pletely  acceptable  bill  before  we  would 
grant  a  rule  for  its  consideration  there 
would  be  no  legislation. 

It  is  the  very  purpose  of  a  legislative 
body  to  take  up  and  debate  various  pro¬ 
posals  so  each  Member  may  have  his  or 
her  say  on  the  provisions  of  each  meas¬ 
ure.  There  are  some  features  of  this 
omnibus  farm  bill  which  do  not  entirely 
meet  with  my  approval,  and  there  are 
others  which  are  of  no  immediate  con¬ 
cern  to  me  or  the  district  I  have  the 
privilege  to  represent  in  the  Congress. 
But  I  believe  fundamentally  that  farm¬ 
ers — like  anyone  else — are  entitled  to 
their  day  in  court  and  that  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  various  sections  of  this  bill 
are  entitled  to  have  them  debated. 

Of  course  this  is  a  complex  and  con¬ 
troversial  measure.  Ever  since  I  have 
been  here,  it  seems  that  all  farm  bills 
have  been  controversial.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  have  seen  very  few  bills  of  any 
consequence  brought  up  in  the  House 
which  were  not  controversial  in  some 
respects.  Just  because  this  bill  is  con¬ 
troversial  is  no  reason  whatsoever  to  de¬ 
feat  this  rule  for  its  consideration. 

The  thing  to  keep  in  mind  is  the  fact 
that  each  and  every  provision  is  of  vital 
importance  to  some  segment  of  our  Na¬ 
tion.  Cotton  farmers  in  the  South  look 
to  us  for  action  on  their  problems. 
Southern  rice  producers  have  their  pe¬ 
culiar  problems  and  a  solution  is  pro¬ 
posed. 

Wheat  farmers  from  Texas  to  Canada 
are  asking  us  to  do  something  construc¬ 
tive  about  their  problems,  and  dairy 
farmers  all  over  the  Nation  are  looking 
to  us  for  action. 

Corn,  feed  grain,  and  livestock  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  Midwest  and  elsewhere  need 
most  urgently  a  new  program  to  stabi¬ 
lize  and  sustain  their  markets. 

Farmers  in  every  State  in  the  Union 
have  a  vital  interest  in  some  section  or 
provision  of  this  bill.  Wool  producers 
have  a  critical  need  for  the  extension 
of  their  program.  Our  milk  programs 
for  children,  veterans,  and  servicemen 
must  be  extended. 

Not  only  farmers  but  all  our  people 
look  to  us  for  action  to  continue  the 
Public  Law  480  program  which  has  been 
applauded  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

If  it  be  the  will  of  the  majority,  we 
can  modify,  amend,  or  even  eliminate 
certain  sections  of  the  bill.  I  have 
amendments  of  my  own  all  drawn  up 
which  I  will  offer  at  the  proper  time 
in  an  effort  to  perfect  the  measure. 
There  are  undoubtedly  others  prepared 
to  undertake  improvements  as  we  con¬ 
sider  this  bill. 

This  is  no  time  for  arbitrary  action. 
This  is  no  time  to  condemn  the  whole 
bill  just  because  you  may  happen  to  dis¬ 
approve  of  some  feature  it  now  contains. 
This  is  an  open  rule  which,  if  adopted, 
will  bring  the  measure  before  us  in  a 
manner  which  will  permit  the  majority 
to  work  its  will. 

There  can  be  no  justifiable  reason  for 
voting  against  this  rule  other  than  a 
desire  to  thwart  the  wishes  of  a  majority 
in  the  consideration,  section  by  section, 
of  this  omnibus  bill. 

We  have  heard  some  strange  and  un¬ 
usual  arguments  against  the  rule. 
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Think,  if  you  will,  of  the  weakness  of 
some  of  these  arguments. 

One  opponent  bemoaned  the  fact  that 
penalties  were  provided  for  farmers  who 
did  not  comply  with  the  new  provisions. 
He  voiced  the  argument  we  hear  so  often 
that  farmers  want  to  be  freed  of  regi¬ 
mentation  and  control.  Why  did  he  not 
tell  the  whole  story?  Why  did  he  not  tell 
the  House  that  the  very  sections  about 
which  he  complained  also  provided  for 
referendums  so  farmers  themselves  could 
decide  by  secret  ballot  whether  they 
wanted  the  controls  or  not?  The  truth  is 
that  dairy  farmers,  wheat  farmers,  cot¬ 
ton  farmers,  and  corn  farmers  would  all 
be  given  the  opportunity,  by  referendum, 
to  say  “Yes”  or  “No”  to  each  and  every 
one  of  these  programs. 

Another  said  that  consumers  would 
have  to  pay  the  bill.  What  have  these 
consumer  advocates  had  to  say  about  the 
lost  sales  in  rural  America  for  the  manu¬ 
factured  products  their  constituents  pro¬ 
duce?  What  do  they  have  to  say  in  De¬ 
troit,  for  exemple,  about  the  lost  market 
for  automobiles  which  has  resulted  in 
short  workweeks  and  layoffs  of  thou¬ 
sands?  It  is  shortsighted  in  the  extreme 
fo  deny  to  farm  people  a  fair  price  for 
what  they  produce  simply  because  some¬ 
one  says  that  fair  price  would  raise  the 
price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  1  cent.  I  say  to 
you  that  if  we  can  judge  the  future  by 
the  past,  the  middle  men  may  raise  your 
bread  a  cent  a  loaf  whether  we  pass  farm 
legislation  or  not.  Anybody  who  knows 
anything  about  our  economy  knows  that 
consumer  prices  have  gone  up  at  the 
same  time  prices  paid  the  producers  have 
gone  down.  The  balance  between  the 
two  has  been  lost,  and  we  all  know  it. 

Some  one  else  complained  about  the 
high  cost  of  these  new  programs.  They 
did  not  complain  the  other  week  about 
the  high  cost  of  foreign  aid,  but  today 
they  say  our  own  people  are  not  entitled 
to  a  break  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  I  take  particular  exception  to 
the  Charges  relative  to  the  cost  of  the 
feed  grain  section.  They  did  not  bother 
to  tell  you  how  these  expenditures  would 
be  made.  They  did  not  tell  you  that  sur¬ 
plus  CCC  stocks  would  be  used  to  pay  the 
bill — and  what  could  'be  more  sensible 
than  that?  It  would  simply  be  a  matter 
of  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket  and 
putting  it  in  another.  Under  this  pro¬ 
posal,  we  would  have  the  good  judgment 
to  take  CCC  stocks,  which  are  costing  us 
a  million  dollars  a  day  in  storage  costs 
alone,  and  use  them  to  reimburse  farmers 
for  reducing  production. 

Another  critic  complained  that  no  one 
understood  the  bill,  and  I  ask  how  they 
could  ever  understand  it  if  we  do  not 
adopt  this  rule  and  bring  the  bill  up  for 
debate  and  amendment. 

There  are  some  vitally  important  pro¬ 
visions  in  this  bill.  They  need  action, 
and  they  need  it  now.  I  am  surprised  at 
this  opposition  because  every  word  I  have 
had  from  farmers  and  farm  organiza¬ 
tions  has  been  either  in  favor  of  the  bill 
or,  at  least,  in  favor  of  the  rule.  I  just 
had  a  call  moments  ago,  for  example, 
from  a  newspaper  editor  in  my  district 
who  advised  that  Farm  Bureau  leaders 
asked  him  to  call  me  to  urge  that  I  sup¬ 
port  the  rule  and  bring  this  bill  out  into 


the  open  for  free  and  active  debate.  I 
commend  these  farm  spokesmen  for  their 
objective  interest  and  am  glad  to  lend 
my  voice  to  the  plea  for  approval  of  this 
rule.  I  urgently  hope  that  it  will  be 
adopted. 

In  the  national  good,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
us  set  aside  any  sectional  or  partisan  feel¬ 
ings  and  get  on  with  the  job  of  writing 
some  important  farm  legislation  into  law. 
All  legislation  is  a  compromise — and  this 
bill  is  no  exception.  I  hope  the  rule  is 
approved  so  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  pass  judgment  on  the  merits  of  each 
and  every  proposal  contained  in  this 
omnibus  farm  bill.  That  is  the  only 
proper  way  to  handle  a  bill  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  10  seconds  to  explain  to  the 
House  that  when  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl  Andersen],  re¬ 
quested  time  from  me  all  time  had  al¬ 
ready  been  allotted.  I  had  only  1  minute 
available  left  and  offered  it  to  him.  I  feel 
it  was  not  my  duty  or  responsibility  to 
take  time  away  from  some  other  person 
to  whom  it  had  already  been  promised  in 
order  to  grant  time  to  my  colleague  [Mr. 
H.  Carl  Andersen.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  50  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd], 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  at 
least  three  very  important  parts  of  this 
bill  that  everybody  is  for  and  wants  to 
see  promptly  enacted,  because  they 
merely  extend  programs  that  will  other¬ 
wise  expire  on  June  30.  Suppose  we  pass 
this  omnibus  bill  tomorrow,  or  Saturday. 
There  is  not  the  remotest  chance  of  its 
being  acted  upon  by  the  Senate  and  get¬ 
ting  to  the  President  by  Monday  night. 
So  to  take  up  and  even  to  pass  this  bill, 
assuming  it  can  be  passed,  is  to  guarantee 
that  the  school  milk  program,  and  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  for  selling  abroad  our  farm 
surpluses,  will  expire  next  Monday  night. 
There  is  only  one  possible  way  of  con¬ 
tinuing  those  programs  that  everybody 
wants  to  have  continued,  and  that  is  to 
vote  down  this  rule  and  then  have  the 
House  adopt,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  the  Senate  bills  extehding  the  pro¬ 
grams  and  already  passed  by  that  body. 
That  will  send  the  bills  to  the  President 
at  once.  It  is  the  only  way  to  keep  those 
essential  programs  going,  and  without 
in  any  way  prejudicing  the  other  parts 
of  this  farm  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hoeven],  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  ) 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  no  one  in  my  loyal  support  of  the 
American  farmer.  My  legislative  record 
in  that  regard  speaks  for  itself.  How¬ 
ever,  we  must  all  become  realists  when 
this  type  of  legislation  comes  along. 

We  are  confronted  here  today  with  a 
complex  piece  of  legislation,  and  no  one 
knows  that  better  than  the  members  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
With  all  due  respect  to  those  who  favor 
the  rule,  I  want  to  say  that  you  should 
immediately  acquaint  yourselves  with 
the  many  ramifications  of  the  bill. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  we  take  a 
sensible  approach  to  this  entire  problem 


if  we  really  want  farm  legislation.  In 
reality,  this  bill  is  so  complex  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  understand  all  of 
its  provisions.  Even  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  differ  as  to  the 
interpretation  of  various  sections  of  the 
bill.  We  need  more  time  to  study  the 
controversial  sections. 

Everyone  knows  that  this  bill,  in  its 
present  form,  positively  cannot  be  en¬ 
acted  into  law.  As  authority  for  that 
statement,  I  have  no  better  authority 
than  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  himself  who  has  said  so  pub¬ 
licly.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  [Mr.  Walter  1  made  some  inquiry 
as  to  the  cost  of  this  bill  as  it  affects 
consumers.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentle¬ 
man,  the  overall  cost  of  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  will  be  $2  billion  to  $3  bil¬ 
lion  a  year  in  addition  to  the  present 
farm  programs.  I  wish  you  people  from 
the  industrial  areas  and  those  repre¬ 
senting  consumer  groups  would  listen 
to  this.  Here  are  some  figures  furnished 
me  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture: 

Cost  Statement 

Additional  consumer  costs: 

1.  Wheat  section:  $300  million  per  year 
(at  least  1  cent  per  loaf) . 

2.  Dairy  section:  $500  million  per  year: 
Milk.  1 1/2  cents  per  quart;  butter,  9  cents- 
10  cents  per  pound;  cheese,  8  cents  per 
pound. 

Additional  Government  costs: 

1.  Cotton  section:  $400  to  $500  million 
for  each  of  3  years. 

2.  Feed  grains  section:  $450  million  for 
each  of  3  years. 

The  wheat  section  of  the  bill  will  cost 
about  $300  million  a  year.  It  will  raise 
the  price  of  bread  at  least  one  cent  a  loaf. 
The  dairy  section  will  cost  about  $500 
million  per  year.  It  will  raise  the  cost  of 
milk  1  y2  cents  per  quart.  It  will  raise 
the  price  of  butter  9  cents  or  10  cents  per 
pound  and  it  will  raise  the  price  of  cheese 
8  cents  per  pound,  thus  putting  every 
cheese  producer  out  of  business.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  cotton  section  will  cost  from 
$400  million  to  $500  million  for  each  of 
the  next  3  years.  The  feed  grain  section 
will  cost  at  least  $450  million  a  year  for 
the  next  3  years, -making  the  total  cost  of 
the  bill  about  $1,700,000,000  per  year  in 
addition  to  the  farm  programs  we  now 
have.  Now  that  is  something  for  all  of 
us  to  think  about.  I  am  for  good,  sound 
farm  legislation,  but  simply  cannot  swal¬ 
low  this  one  package  deal  which  I  know 
will  prove  detrimental  not  only  to  my 
Iowa  farmers,  but  Iowa  consumers  as 
well.  We  should  immediately  extend 
Public  Law  480.  We  should  immediately 
vote  for  the  extension  of  the  milk  pro¬ 
gram  which  provides  for  the  distribution 
of  milk  to  the  schoolchildren  of  America, 
to  the  veterans  and  to  the  hospitals,  of 
this  country.  The  best  way  you  can 
guarantee  that  these  two  emergency 
measures  are  going  to  expire  on  next 
Monday  night  is  to  vote  for  the  rule.  If 
you  vote  down  the  rule,  we  can  then 
under  suspension  of  the  rules  with  the 
Speaker’s  permission,  enact  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 
We  can  enact  the  extension  of  the  milk 
bill  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Again  there 
Is  little  or  no  controversy  about  the  wool 
section.  We  can  take  care  of  that  item 
rather  promptly.  There  is  little  or  no 
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controversy  about  the  tung  nut  section. 
Let  us  therefore  take  the  essential,  emer¬ 
gency,  parts  of  the  legislation  out  of  the 
bill  right  now  for  time  is  of  the  essence. 
We  then  can  devote  some  time  to  the 
controversial  sections  of  the  bill  and  tiy 
to  iron  out  our  differences.  I  am  for  a 
good,  workable  corn-feed  grain  program, 
but  want  to  be  assured  that  marketing 
quotas  on  corn  are  not  reimposed.  In 
1954  we  repealed  marketing  quotas  on 
corn  because  they  were  impractical  and 
unworkable.  Furthermore,  I  object  to 
the  small  corn  and  feed  grain  farmers  of 
the  South  voting  strict  controls  with  fines 
on  the  farmers  of  the  Corn  Belt  without 
their  consent.  In  summary  then,  the  bill 
is  too  complex  and  impossible  of  admin¬ 
istration  ;  the  bill  cannot  be  enacted  into 
law.  The  cost  is  absolutely  prohibitive, 
and  it  will  not  inure  to  the  benefit  of 
either  farmers  or  consumers  to  enact  the 
legislation  in  its  present  form.  Let  us 
therefore  do  the  sensible  thing.  Let  us 
take  out  of  the  bill,  and  pass  the  emer¬ 
gency  measures,  which  certainly  will  be 
to  the  best  interest  of  both  farmers,  and 
consumers.  Let  us  quit  this  shadow  box¬ 
ing.  Let  us  do  the  things  that  are  neces¬ 
sary,  and  put  first  things  first.  I  think 
the  country  will  applaud  us  for  our  ef¬ 
forts  if  we  work  in  that  direction. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  [Mr.  Dawson], 

(Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Once  again, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is  confronted 
with  another  bitter  pill  concocted  by  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  House 
Agriculture  Committee  as  a  cure  for 
what  is  mistakenly  called  the  farm  prob¬ 
lem.  This  medicine  composed  as  it  of 
surplus-producing  rigid  price  supports, 
income-cutting  acreage  allotment's  and 
freedom-stifling  Government  interfer¬ 
ence,  has  made  large  numbers  of  our 
farm  population  sick  in  the  past.  Yet 
the  supporters  of  this  bill  ask  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  treatment  for  another  3  years. 
It  does  not  make  sense. 

The  only  major  difference  in  theory 
between  the  program  advanced  today 
and  that  which  was  last  before  us  and 
subsequently  vetoed  by  the  President  is 
that  the  discredited  medicine  it  again 
prescribes  is  chocolate  coated.  The 
sponsors  of  this  bill  by  lumping  in  good 
and  proven  agricultural  programs  with 
the  bad  have  tried  to  create  a  take-it-or- 
leave-it  situation.  The  Members  of  this 
House  and  our  farm  population  back 
home  will  not  be  misled  by  these  political 
tactics.  We  must  through  amendment 
separate  the  grain  from  the  chaff  in  this 
legislation.  It  is  regrettable  that  this 
task  is  assigned  to  the  membership  as  a 
whole  because  it  is  a  task  that  properly 
should  have  been  taken  care  of  by  the 
committee. 

I  am  no  agricultural  expert  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  attack  portions  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  in  detail.  However,  there  are  a 
few  features  that  I  believe  deserve  some 
comment. 


We  are  constantly  beset — particularly 
by  those  supporting  this  measure — with 
arguments  that  we  must  do  something 
to  help  the  small  farmer.  Yet  this  legis¬ 
lation  in  some  respects  takes  the  finan¬ 
cial  fate  of  the  small  farmer  and  puts 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  giants  who  will  set 
the  rules  by  referendum. 

Small  wheat  farmers — those  produc¬ 
ing  less  than  15  acres — will  not  be  eligi¬ 
ble  to  vote  for  parity  plans  proposed  in 
this  legislation.  Yet  they  will  be  bound 
by  the  program  approved  by  the  large 
operators.  Now  the  small  farmer  can 
market  his  entire  production  without 
penalty.  Under  this  legislation,  how¬ 
ever,  he  will  be  penalized  if  he  exceeds 
his  allotment.  In  effect  we  turn  over 
the  lawmaking  authority  to  the  large 
farmer,  provide  through  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  the  enforcement  ma¬ 
chinery  and  leave  the  small  farmer  with¬ 
out  a  voice  in  his  future. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  the 
small  grower  of  feed  grains.  This  legis¬ 
lation  denies  small  farmer  the  right  to 
vote  for  the  type  of  program  to  be 
adopted,  but  it  makes  him  subject  to  the 
acreage  limitations  such  a  program,  if 
adopted,  imposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  each  year  as  this  mea¬ 
sure  comes  before  us  I  have  risen  to 
observe  that  in  the  areas  where  there 
is  independence  in  agriculture,  the  pro¬ 
ducer  is  financially  better  off.  The 
farmer  who  is  in  trouble  is  the  one  who 
grows  crops  which  have  come  under  the 
withering  hands  of  Government  regu¬ 
lation.  This  is  all  the  more  tragic  in 
that  these  stifling  programs  are  adopted 
under  the  guise  of  helping  the  farm 
economy. 

If  the  major  defects  of  this  bill  can¬ 
not  be  surgically  removed  by  major 
amendments  on  this  floor,  the  entire 
measure  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  wit¬ 
nessing  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
examples  of  change  in  position  which  I 
have  ever  seen  in  this  House.  Members 
who  have  for  months  advocated  the  joint 
consideration  of  these  farm  programs 
suddenly  find  themselves  advocating 
separate  action.  Members  who  as  lately 
as  yesterday  felt  it  unnecessary  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  at  which 
amendments  to  this  very  bill  were  to  be 
considered  now  feel  that  the  welfare  of 
the  country  is  jeopardized  by  the  delay 
that  has  taken  place,  yet  ironically 
enough,  the  necessity  of  adjournment  of 
the  committee  because  Members  broke 
a  quorum  in  times  past  has  always  sprung 
from  the  walkout  of  Members  who  are 
presently  suggesting  that  this  bill  should 
have  been  brought  to  the  House  at  an 
earlier  date. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  who  just 
preceded  me  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Hoeven],  is  today  opposed  to  the 
corn  and  feed  grain  section  of  the  bill. 
This  is,  of  course,  his  right.  But  it  was 
not  his  position  at  the  time  the  section 
was  favorably  reported  by  the  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  which  he  is  a  distinguished 
member.  I  was  chairman  of  the  sub¬ 


committee  and  we  worked  for  6  months. 
As  chairman,  I  am  happy  to  bear  witness 
that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  worked 
as  diligently  and  as  helpfully  as  any 
member  of  that  subcommittee.  All  the 
members  of  that  subcommittee,  Republi¬ 
cans  as  well  as  Democrats,  worked  hard, 
trying  in  good  faith  to  get  a  good  non¬ 
partisan  bill.  I  think  we  did  just  that 
and  they  surely  thought  so  a  few  days 
ago  because  every  member  of  that  sub¬ 
committee  voted  in  favor  of  reporting 
this  section  of  the  bill,  just  as  it  is  now 
written  in  the  bill  presently  before  you. 
There  has  not  been  a  change  made  in 
this  section  by  the  full  committee.  It  is 
word  for  word  like  it  came  out  of  the 
subcommittee.  Every  member,  Republi¬ 
can  and  Democrat,  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  was  amazed  in  hear¬ 
ing  our  colleague  from  Iowa  say  what  he 
did.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
and  he  helped  write  the  bill  and  voted 
for  it. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  must  say  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoeven]  prob¬ 
ably  had  a  greater  part  in  writing  this 
particular  section  than  any  other  Mem¬ 
ber.  There  is  not  one  sentence  in  this 
section  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  objected  in  the  subcommittee. 
There  was  not  one  single  suggestion  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
is  not  incorporated  in  this  section  of  the 
bill.  * 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Of  course,  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  not  disputing 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying,  but  if  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  will  recall  that 
even  though  we  did  devote  a  lot  of  time 
to  the  feed  grain  section  of  this  V>ill,  I 
said,  categorically  and  specifically  in 
subcommittee  and  in  the  full  commit¬ 
tee,  that  even  though  I  may  favor  some 
sections  of  the  feed  grain  bill  that  I 
under  no  circumstances  would  be  bound 
to  take,  hook,  line  and  sinker,  any  other 
sections  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  exactly  right.  I 
am  talking  about  the  feed  grain  section. 
I  have  referred  to  no  other  section.  I 
am  sure  that  the  gentleman  had  reser¬ 
vations  in  regard  to  some,  of  the  other 
sections,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  not 
one  provision  in  the  feed  grain  section 
to  which  the  gentleman  did  object. 
There  is  not  one  provision  that  the  gen¬ 
tleman  suggested  should  go  into  that 
section  which  is  not  in  it.  The  gentle¬ 
man  voted  for  the  feed  grain  section  a 
few  days  ago.  The  gentleman  has  a 
right  to  change  his  mind,  and  all  I  point 
out  is  that  he  did  change  his  mind.  All 
I  want  to  point  out  is  that  there  has  been 
a  remarkable  change  of  viewpoint.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  the  gentleman’s  right  to 
change  his  mind.  He  has  a  perfect  right 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  I  have  understood 
some  of  the  gentleman  who  have  spoken 
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here,  members  of  the  committee  who 
have  worked  so  hard,  say  that  they 
wanted  to  have  the  farmers  to  have  some 
freedom.  Does  not  this  bill  give  them 
the  freedom,  just  the  thing  they  may 
select  by  referendum,  by  ballot,  exactly 
whether  they  want  freedom  of  choice,  to 
which  the  gentleman  refers,  or  whether 
they  want  the  other  provisions  of  this 
bill.  , 

Mr.  POAGE.  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  farm  legislation  this  bill  offers 
the  farmers  a  real  choice,  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  that  choice  was  emphasized  time 
and  again  during  the  meetings  of  our 
subcommittee.  We  want  to  actually 
know  where  the  farmers  stand.  Nobody 
knows  today.  We  would  like  to  know. 
This  bill,  if  adopted,  will  give  us  an  op¬ 
portunity,  not  only  on  feed  grains  but  in 
dairying,  and  wheat,  and  in  cotton,  to 
have  a  real  choice  by  the  farmers  be¬ 
tween  relatively  high  supports  with  strict 
controls  on  the  one  hand,  or  low  supports 
and  lesser  or  no  controls  on  the  other 
hand. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Poage]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mi-.  POAGE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Ls  it  not  also  true  that 
the  entire  committee  Insisted  on  keeping 
this  bill  intact? 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  true.  Lf  my 
memory  serves  me  right,  it  was  the  gen¬ 
tleman  who  just  preceded  me,  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Lowa  [Mr.  Hoeven],  after 
working  so  hard  and  so  diligently  on  this 
bill,  who  objected  when  the  ranking  Re¬ 
publican  on  our  committee  suggested  that 
we  take  out  Public  Law  480.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Lowa  objected  to  taking  it  out 
and  said,  “You  must  keep  this  compre¬ 
hensive  bill  intact.”  That  was  in  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  L  yield. 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Will  not  a  vote 
against  this  bill  serve  to  deny  the  farm¬ 
ers  that  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  that  he  desires? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Of  course,  it  will,  but 
apparently  some  of  our  Republican  col¬ 
leagues  who  just  a  few  days  ago  agreed 
that  we  must  pass  a  comprehensive  bill 
do  not  now  desire  any  program.  The 
question  now  before  us  is  not  whether  the 
American  farmer  is  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  make  a  choice  but  whether 
this  House  is  going  to  have  any  chance 
to  express  its  wishes  on  any  farm  bill. 
I  well  recall  that  our  present  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  pointed  out  2  years  ago  that 
we  should  make  it  a'  basic  principle  of 
farm  policy  to  secure  and  follow  the 
wishes  of  farmers.  Of  course,  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  has,  just  this  week,  repudiated  that 
viewpoint,  just  as  some  of  our  colleagues 
have  so  recently  repudiated  their  pre¬ 
viously  held  viewpoint  that  this  House 
should  consider  and  act  on  all  of  the 
items  contained  in  this  bill. 

There  has  been  some  disposition  to  try 
to  slur  over  the  facts,  but  I  am  sure  that 
every  Member  recognizes  that  should  this 


rule  be  defeated  that  it  would  mean  not 
only  the  second  time  this  session  that 
the  Republicans  have  scuttled  general 
farm  legislation  but  it  would  also  mean 
that  we  would  be  denied  any  opportunity 
to  secure  the  very  items  which  our  friends 
profess  to  still  support.  Lf,  in  fact,  there 
are  objectionable  features  of  the  bill, 
should  it  not  be  taken  up,  considered  on 
its  merits,  and  any  provision  which  does 
not  appeal  to  the  majority  eliminated. 
The  committee  has  not  asked  for  a  closed 
rule.  We  recognize  the  right  of  any 
Member  to  object  to  any  item.  We  recog¬ 
nize  the  right  of  the  majority  to  change 
or  eliminate  any  item.  But  a  vote  against 
this  rule  is  a  vote  against  every  item  in 
this  bill. 

Just  one  more  point:  I  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  this  House  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill  for  the  first  time  not  only  gives 
the  farmers  a  choice  in  almost  every 
section,  but  it  does  another  thing  that 
the  present  Secretary  of  Agriculture  said 
should  be  done  and  most  of  us  agree 
should  be  done.  It  puts  these  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  market  rather  than  in  the 
warehouse.  It  puts  our  feed  grains  in 
the  market,  it  puts  our  wheat  in  the 
market,  it  puts  our  milk  in  the  market, 
it  puts  our  cotton  in  the  market  rather 
than  in  the  warehouse. 

We  are  paying  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  day  storage  on  agricultural 
commodities.  I  think  we  ought  to  put 
these  commodities  into  the  market  where 
they  will  move  into  consumption  rather 
than  in  a  warehouse.  This  bill  will  put 
commodities  in  the  market  and  there 
is  not  anybody  who  will  be  bold  enough 
to  suggest  that  it  will  not.  It  will  put 
them  in  the  market  on  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent  plans  for  different  commodities  be¬ 
cause  they  must  be  handled  differently, 
but  in  each  case  it  will  be  by  a  plan  ap¬ 
proved  by  farmers,  not  something 
handed  down  by  a  department  not 
something  that  you  and  I  decided  was 
the  best,  but  it  will  for  the  first  time 
give  the  farmers  a  real,  a  sincere,  and 
an  honest  choice  between  the  question 
of  whether  he  wants  controls  on  the  one 
hand  with  high  supports — a  position 
many  of  us  have  supported  but  which 
some  have  said  was  unwise — or  on  the 
other  hand  for  no  control  with  low  sup¬ 
ports. 

If,  in  fact,  the  farmers  want  the  low 
supports,  and  they  vote  for  them,  then 
I  will  be  very  happy  to  go  right  along 
with  a  low  support  program  but  let  the 
farmers  of  America  not  Mr.  Benson  say 
that  is  what  they  want.  Nor  will  you 
be  voting  simply  for  farmers,  if  you  vote 
for  this  bill.  You  will  be  also  voting 
for  taxpayers.  The  present  feed  grain 
program  is  costing  in  excess  of  half  a 
billion  dollars.  The  wheat  program  may 
soon  reach  a  billion  dollars  cost  to  the 
government.  This  bill  takes  that  burden 
off  the  taxpayer.  I  know  that  it  was 
charged  that  this  is  a  bread  tax.  That 
canard  is  typical  of  the  slander  of  farm¬ 
ers  in  which  some  people  who"  are  paid 
to  protect  farmers  have  engaged  in  re¬ 
cent  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  when  wheat 
brought  $2.25  per  bushel,  bread  sold  for 
13  cents  per  pound.  With  wheat  pres¬ 
ently  selling  at  $1.80  or  less  per  bushel 


bread  is  selling  at  about  19  cents  per 
pound.  Maybe  the  consumer  is  getting 
hurt  by  the  same  low  farm  prices  which 
are  ruining  the  farmer. 

What  we  actually  need,  my  friends,  is 
an  effort  to  understand  farm  problems. 
A  willingness  on  the  part  of  city  people 
to  try  to  solve  farm  problems — not  a 
further  widening  of  the  breach  which 
Mr.  Benson  has  encouraged.  The  pros¬ 
perity  of  America  is  indivisible  just  as 
the  problems  of  agriculture  are  indivisi¬ 
ble.  That  is  why  we  bring  you  a  com¬ 
prehensive  farm  bill  dealing  with  many 
separate  problems.  Together  they  make 
up  the  most  difficult  economic  problem 
of  our  Nation.  I  plead  with  you  to  meet 
these  problems  by  taking  up  and  con¬ 
sidering  this  bill. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  balance  of  the  time  available  to 
this  side  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
[Mi-.  HalleckI. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Indiana  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think, 
first  of  all,  enough  has  been  said  today 
to  demonstrate  quite  conclusively  that 
this  is  a  highly  controversial  bill  in  many 
of  its  sections.  Many  of  them  are  not 
controversial,  but  many  of  them  are.  It 
is  quite  apparent  that  if  we  are  to  adopt 
this  rule  and  take  up  the  consideration 
of  this  bill,  the  5  hours  of  general  debate 
will  be  used  up,  and  we  will  be  here  no 
one  knows  how  long  under  the  5-minute 
rule;  and,  believe  me,  we  have  got  a  lot 
of  important  legislation  to  consider  be¬ 
tween  now  and  Monday  evening. 

Yesterday  I  voiced  a  few  objections  to 
calling  this  bill  up  at  this  time.  One  of 
them,  incidentally,  was  that  nine  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Indiana  delegation  wanted  to 
attend  our  State  convention,  but  we  have 
passed  that  up,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  How¬ 
ever,  the  really  important  reason  why  I 
said  this  should  not  come  up  at  this  time 
is  that  a  bill  as  complex  as  this,  as  far- 
reaching  as  this,  that  is  estimated  to 
cost  2  or  3  billions  of  dollars  additional 
should  not  be  here  on  the  floor  at  this 
time. 

We  have  other  important  matters  that 
are  running  up  against  the  deadline  of 
next  Monday  evening,  not  to  mention 
parts  of  this  bill  which  are  affected  by 
that  deadline.  I  know  there  are  some 
people  who  say  we  should  vote  for  every 
rule,  but  to  my  mind  this  is  a  far  differ¬ 
ent  situation. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  the 
fiscal  year  is  running  out  Monday  even¬ 
ing.  By  unanimous  consent  agreement 
suspensions  are  in  order  today  and  to¬ 
morrow;  16  of  them  are  listed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  as  being  up  for 
consideration.  In  addition  to  that  we 
have  important  conference  reports,  the 
conference  report  on  the  excise  tax  bill 
and  others.  If  someone  should  be  deter¬ 
mined  enough  in  the  consideration  of 
this  farm  bill  he  could  keep  it  before  us 
for  consideration  well  into  next  week. 

What  is  the  situation?  It  has  been 
said  so  many  times  that  I  almost  hesi¬ 
tate  to  mention  it  again,  but  everyone 
agrees  that  Public  Law  480  is  a  most 
important  part  of  our  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign  policy  operation.  If  you  adopt  this 
rule  and  try  to  pass  this  legislation  you 
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will  have  no  chance  to  get  action  in  the 
other  body  in  time  to  prevent  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  Public  Law  480,  the  milk  pro¬ 
gram,  the  school  lunch  program,  and 
others.  The  other  body  is  considering 
statehood  for  Alaska,  according  to  the 
Congressional  Record,  and  is  talking 
about  a  deadline  of  July  3. 

They  are  worrying  about  whether  they 
can  pass  the  Alaska  statehood  bill  by 
that  time.  The  other  body  has  to  act  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  extension 
of  excise  taxes.  They  have  other  things 
that  are  pressing  them,  even  as  we  have 
things  pressing  us  over  here. 

So,  all  I  can  say  to  you  is  that  if  you 
insist  on  going  on  with  the  consideration 
of  this  bill  in  the  manner  provided  by 
this  rule,  in  the  first  place  you  will  argue 
over  these  controversial  sections  for 
hours  and  hours  and  hours.  I  have 
heard  enough  in  private  conversations 
and  here  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  to 
know  that  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  are  not  in  favor  of 
many  of  these  sections,  they  do  not 
want  them,  they  know  they  are  unwork¬ 
able  and  wrong.  But  if  we  go  on  with 
this  procedure  what  we  are  going  to  do 
is  pull  the  curtain  down  on  the  milk  pro¬ 
gram  and  on  the  operation  of  Public  Law 
480.  Of  course,  you  can  extend  it  at 
some  later  date,  but  whatever  time 
elapses  you  have  lost  just  that  much 
momentum.  It  takes  months  to  get 
those  programs  worked  out. 

Again  may  I  say,  and  it  is  repetitious, 
unanimous  consent  has  been  given  for 
a  number  of  suspensions  today.  The 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Martin],  has  told 
me  that  he  would  not  object  to  a  unani¬ 
mous  consent  request  for  suspension  of 
the  rules  to  pass  the  important  parts  of 
this  bill  that  are  not  controversial.  Why 
should  that  not  be  done?  If  we  will  vote 
down  this  rule  the  chairman  of  this  great 
committee  can  take  the  Senate  bill, 
S.  3420,  which  is  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  480,  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
include  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
on  the  Milk  'Extension  Act  and  pass 
those  two  bills  in  the  form  in  which  they 
passed  the  other  body.  They  would 
then  go  directly  to  the  President.  These 
two  very  important  matters  would  not 
even  have  to  go  back  to  the  other  body 
and  would  not  have  to  go  to  conference. 
They  would  become  law  and  we  would 
prevent  the  lapse  that  I  say  could  well 
be  disastrous  for  the  best  interests  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  trust  this  rule 
will  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
12954  is  another  Frankenstein-like  om¬ 
nibus  farm  bill,  loaded  with  inconsis¬ 
tencies  and  outmoded  proposals.  It  does 
contain  some  good  provisions  which  de¬ 
serve  the  approval  of  this  body,  but 
unfortunately,  they  are  entangled  with 
a  great  many  bad  provisions. 

If  this  bill  were  to  become  law,  it 
would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  a 
great  many  farmers,  particularly  those 
of  New  York  State.  Continued  rigidity 
in  farm  regulations  and  disregard  of 
competitive  principles  could  spell  dis¬ 
aster. 


At  a  time  when  many  segments  of 
our  agricultural  community  are  pros¬ 
pering  and  others  are  beginning  the  long 
read  back,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
we  reversed  the  very  programs  which 
have  made  this  progress  possible.  This 
bill  largely  disregards  the  sound  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  administration  and  con¬ 
tains  little  of  the  flexibility  of  programs 
and  freedom  for  the  farmer  which  he 
so  badly  needs. 

This  body  should  swiftly  and  deci¬ 
sively  defeat  the  rule  on  this  catch-all 
hodgepodge,  and  then  proceed  to  work 
its  will  on  individual,  sound  items  which 
are  contained  in  it.  The  school  milk 
program  and  Public  Law  480 — the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act — among  others,  should  be  ex¬ 
tended  as  soon  as  possible.  But  it  would 
be  folly  to  approve  this  whole  monstros¬ 
ity  in  order  to  continue  these  valuable 
programs. 

That  is  why  we  must  defeat  the  rule 
on  H.  R.  12954  and  clear  the  way  for 
this  body  to  consider  individually  the 
really  sound  and  necessary  parts  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today’s  Washington 
Daily  News  contains  a  perceptive  and 
effective  article  on  this  farm  legislation 
by  the  distinguished  columnist  Peter 
Edson,  With  characteristic  clarity,  Mr. 
Edson  talks  real  sense  on  this  issue.  In 
order  that  his  wisdom  may  have  wide 
circulation,  I  include  his  article  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks : 

Farm  Legislation  Politics 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

Politick  has  reared  its  ugly  head  to  put 
farm  legislation  in  a  bad  position. 

In  an  apparent  effort  to  give  additional 
benefits  to  every  group  of  farmers,  the 
House  today  begins  debate  on  a  new  omni¬ 
bus  farm  bill.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra 
Taft  Benson  calls  it  “an  economic  monstros¬ 
ity  and  a  political  hodgepodge.” 

The  only  two  crops  left  out  of  it  seem  to 
be  tobacco  and  peanuts.  Tobacco  growers 
didn't  want  any  new  legislation.  They 
seem  to  be  the  only  farmers  who  are  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied  with  the  legislation  they 
now  have.  The  only  reason  peanuts  were 
left  out  of  the  House  bill  is  that  planters 
and  growers  couldn’t  agree  on  what  new 
benefits  they  -wanted. 

In  a  rather  obvious  political  nose-thumb¬ 
ing  at  the  Republican  administration,  the 
House  bill  almost  completely  disregards  the 
nine-point  farm  program  which  President 
Eisenhower  sent  to  Congress  last  January. 
Now,  5  months  later,  this  comes  out. 

The  House  bill  seeks  once  more  to  put  over 
the  discredited  two-price  plan  for  wheat. 
It  proposes  mandatory  barter  for  surplus 
disposal.  And  it  would  impose  new  controls 
on  milk  production  and  feed  grains. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  House  bill 
would  increase  Department  of  Agriculture 
expenditures  by  an  estimated  billion  dollars 
a  year  for  the  next  several  years. 

Over  $400  million  of  this  would  be  for 
a  new  corn  and  grain  sorghum  acreage-re¬ 
serve  program.  From  $400  to  $500  million 
would  be  .for  new  cotton  supports. 

All  this  would  be  on  top  of  the  $3  billion 
1959  farm  appropriations  already  approved 
by  Congress. 

One  political  approach  to  drafting  a  bill 
of  this  kind  is  to  invite  a  presidential  veto. 
The  idea  is  that  congressional  candidates 
can  then  tell  the  voters,  "Well,  we  passed  a 
bill  to  help  you,  but  Ike  killed  it.”  This  puts 
political  blame  on  him. 


Another  angle  has  been  to  go  the  limits 
on  what  they  think  the  President  might  ap¬ 
prove.  Then  they  incorporate  a  few  things 
the  President  wants,  in  an  effort  to  force  him 
to  sign  it. 

Part  of  this  is  also  political  revenge  against 
the  President  for  vetoing  earlier  congres¬ 
sional  legislation  to  freeze  price  supports 
on  basic  crops  at  present  levels. 

While  the  House  has  been  playing  polit¬ 
ical  football  with  farm  bills  in  this  fashion, 
several  much-needed  farm  programs  are  run¬ 
ning  close  to  their  expiration  dates.  Among 
them  are  the  agricultural  surplus  disposal 
program  and  the  school,  veterans,  and  armed 
services  milk  programs.  They  will  end  June 
30,  unless  renewed.  Also  the  National  Wool 
Act,  which  would  expire  next  spring. 

The  Senate,  taking  a  much  saner  approach 
to  farm  legislation,  has  already  approved  sep¬ 
arate  bills  renewing  these  programs.  The 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has  also  re¬ 
ported  out  another  farm  bill  which  would 
come  closer,  but  not  fully  meet  adminis¬ 
tration  requests  for  lower  price  supports  and 
freer  planting  for  cotton,  corn,  feed  grain, 
and  rice  farmers. 

If  the  House  could  be  persuaded  to  act 
on  these  Senate  measures,  the  situation 
might  not  be  so  bad.  But  the  lack  of  co¬ 
ordination  between  Senate  and  House  Agri¬ 
culture  committees  this  year  has  been  no¬ 
table. 

What  this  presages  is  that  any  new  farm 
legislation  approved  this  session  will  be  an 
election-year  compromise.  The  committee 
bills  could  be  completely  rewritten  on  the 
floor  of  both  Chambers,  a  procedure  which 
is  always  bad. 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
support  the  contention  of  those  Mem¬ 
bers  of  the  House  in  opposition  to  the 
granting  of  the  rule  on  this  bill,  H.  R. 
12954,  the  so-called  omnibus  farm  bill. 
During  this  debate  I  have  received  a 
telegram  from  the  Massachusetts  Farm 
Bureau  opposing  such  general  legisla¬ 
tion  and  requesting  that  the  entire  bill 
be  recommitted.  I  wish  to  include  a 
copy  of  this  wire  for  consideration  of  all 
the  Members : 

Waltham,  Mass. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Lane, 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.: 

H.  R.  12954.  omnibus  farm  bill,  before 
your  House  today.  This  bill  contains  every¬ 
thing.  It  is  a  bread  tax  bill.  It  is  a  milk 
tax  bill.  It  opens  the  door  to  limiting  num¬ 
ber  of  cows  per  farm.  It  is  a  two-price  plan. 
Urge  you  join  in  effort  to  defeat  rule  and 
recommit  bill  to  committee.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  bill  works  injury  to  Massa¬ 
chusetts  farmers  and  to  Massachusetts  con¬ 
sumers.  A  cotiple  of  clauses  now  in  the  bill 
such  as  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480 
and  the  school-milk  program  should  be 
separated  in  committee  and-presented  with¬ 
out  all  of  the  bad  features.  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  this  matter  with  farmers  in  all  parts 
of  Massachusetts,  and  our  opposition  is 
unanimous  in  this  instance. 

Carleton  I.  Pickett, 
Executive  Secretary,  Massachusetts 
Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Friday  the  13th,  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  voted  on  the  omnibus 
farm  bill,  H.  R.  12954,  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938;  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949; 
and  the  National  Wool  Act  of  1954,  with 
respect  to  acreage  allotment  and  price 
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support  programs  for  rice,  cotton,  wool, 
wheat,  milk,  and  feed  grains;  and  for 
other  purposes.  The  bill  carried  eight 
titles  and  had  many  sections  under  each 
title. 

Title  VII,  “Feed  Grains”:  This  calls 
for  the  suspension  of  the  commercial 
corn  area  and  corn  allotments  for  3 
years.  It  does  not  repeal  the  fact  that 
corn  is  a  basic  commodity.  It  simply 
suspends  it  for  3  years.  It  puts  corn,  the 
greatest  money  crop  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
feed  grain.  The  very  reason  that  this 
feed  grain  section  is  a  matter  of  contro¬ 
versy  is  the  fact  that  the  South,  when 
they  voted  in  the  past  acreage  controls 
and  marketing  quotas  on  cotton,  refused 
to  take  any  control  of  these  diverted 
acres.  As  most  everyone  knows,  they 
planted  grain  sorghum  and  anything 
else  that  they  desired,  and  that  would 
grow  in  these  diverted  cotton  acres,  cre¬ 
ating  a  surplus  of  feed  grains.  Further¬ 
more,  they  went  into  the  hog,  cattle,  and 
dairy  business  on  a  large  scale.  The  feed 
grain  section  calls  for  a  referendum, 
even  specifying  the  form  of  ballot  to  be 
used,  giving  the  feed  grain  and  corn 
farmer  the  opportunity  of  voting  for  a 
program  of  price  support,  or  it  gives  him 
the  privilege  of  voting  for  no  program. 
It  makes  it  possible  for  the  feed  grain 
raisers  in  the  South  to  vote  strict  con¬ 
trols  on  the  northern  corn  farmer.  The 
total  result  would  be  whatever  the  total 
result  of  the  combination  of  southern 
feed  grain  voters,  mostly  sorghum  farm¬ 
ers,  and  the  northern  corn  farmers. 

For  all  intent  and  purposes,  it  makes  „ 
corn  lose  its  identity.  It  calls  for  pay¬ 
ment  in  kind;  such  as,  if  a  corn  or  sor¬ 
ghum  farmer  were  allotted  by  the  ASC 
committee  100  acres  of  corn  with  which 
he  would  be  in  compliance,  if  he  further 
cut  his  100  acres  to  80,  he  would  be  given 
20  acres  of  production  in  kind  and  in 
cash  from  commodity  credit  warehouses 
to  the  extreme  limit  of  $75  per  acre. 

He  could  in  some  instances  take  a  cer¬ 
tificate  and  sell  the  corn  that^was  given 
to  him  in  the  payment  in  kind.  This 
feed  grain  subcommittee  had  a  total 
membership  of  7 ;  4  from  the  South  and 
3  members  from.  the  Corn  Belt  area; 
namely,  Hoeven,  of  Iowa;  Harvey,  of  In¬ 
diana,  who  is  an  actual  450-acre  farmer; 
and  myself. 

I  certainly  do  not  like  the  northern 
Corn  Belt  commercial  corn  farmer  being 
compelled  to  go  to  a  referendum  election 
and  vote  in  order  to  keep  the  southern 
feed  grain  people  from  voting  a  fine  on 
the  northern  farmer,  if  that  provision 
carries.  In  other  words,  it  is  exactly 
like  the  wheat  situation  where  you  can 
be  fined  if  you  overplant.  There  has 
never  been  any  compulsion  about  the 
corn  program,  and  I  have  constantly 
called. this  to  the  attention  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  corn  growers  in  the  corn  belt. 

I  think  the  compulsion  section  of  the 
feed  grain  bill,  if  adopted  in  referendum, 
would  further  curtail  a  livestock  producer 
who  raises  all  the  corn  he  can  and  must 
go  out  and  buy  more  to  feed  hogs  and 
cattle. 

The  first  title,  “Foreign  Trade,”  was 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  480,  which 
calls  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricul¬ 


tural  commodities  to  foreign  nations. 
Section  106  of  title  I  called  for  programs 
outside  the  United  States  for  the  anal¬ 
ysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign  books,  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  other  materials;  for  the 
registry,  indexing,  binding,  reproduction, 
cataloging,  abstracting,  translating,  and 
dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  materials  and  the  deposit  thereof 
in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the 
United  States  specializing  in  the  areas  to 
which  they  relate.  In  other  words,  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480,  disposing  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses,  the  committee  over¬ 
stepped  itself  in  foreign  affairs  and  edu¬ 
cation.  I  voted  against  this  provision  of 
Public  Law  480  even  though  I  am  for 
disposing  of  agricultural  surpluses  other¬ 
wise. 

Under  title  II,  relative  to  “Rice,”  I 
would  say  there  was  general  agreement 
among  the  'entire  membership  of  the 
committee. 

Under  title  III  on  “Cotton,  1959-1961 
Price  Supports  and  Acreage  Allotments,” 
in  a  referendum  it  called  for  cotton  acre¬ 
age  allotment  in  the  referendum  between 
the  two  price  support  and  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  programs;  namely,  a  domestic 
price  and  a  foreign  price.  I  further  be¬ 
lieve  it  called  for  compensatory  pay¬ 
ments.  The  supposition  on  the  cotton 
section  is  that  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
high-grade  cotton  next  year.  It,  there¬ 
fore,  would  allow  the  southern  cotton 
acreage  to  be  increased.  The  cotton 
section  of  the  bill  would  freeze  the  na¬ 
tional  allotment  at  around  17.7  million 
acres  for  the  next  3  years.  Farmers 
would  have  the  choice  whether  to  take 
the  regular  allotment  and  receive  84 
percent  of  parity  in  1959,  80  percent  in 
1960,  and  75  percent  in  1961;  or  whether 
they  would  like  to  increase  their  allot¬ 
ment  up  to  one-third  and  receive  sup¬ 
ports  at  60  percent  of  parity.  The  bill 
contains  a  compensation  payment  fea¬ 
ture  because  it  is  quite  likely  that  all  the 
cotton  raised  under  the  first  program 
will  move  through  CCC  hands.  The 
Government  would  buy  the  cotton  at  84 
percent  and  then  sell  it  at  66  percent, 
and  18  percent  loss. 

Title  IV  is  the  extension  of  the  Wool 
Act,  which  is  a  trial  Brannan  plan  deal 
relative  to  wool.  It  was  supposed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sheep  population.  It  is  paid 
for  out  of  import  duties.  According  to 
the  evidence  before  the  committee,  it  has 
not  increased  the  sheep  population  orie 
ewe  in  the  United  States.  This  was  the 
purpose  of  the  legislation,  to  increase  the 
sheep  population.  It  has  been  in  effect 
several  years. 

Title  V,  “Wheat”:  The  wheat  section 
called  for  a  two  price  system  on  wheat 
similar  to  the  type  of  legislation  that 
former  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee,  Cliff  Hope,  had  been 
trying  to  get  through  thq  House  for  10 
to  15  years  that  I  know  of.  It  called 
for  marketing  certificates,  marketing 
restrictions,  and  civil  penalties.  It 
called  for  a  referendum. 

Title  VI,  “Milk”:  The  subcommittee 
was  absolutely  not  in  agreement  on  the 
milk  section.  In  fact,  I  could  find  very 
few  people,  organizations,  or  committee 
members  who  wrere  for  it.  The  chair¬ 


man  of  the  subcommittee  stated  he 
doubted  whether  it  would  work  or  not. 
If  the  quota  is  voted  on  milk — and  I  do 
not  know  how  you  can  tell  on  a  fresh 
cow  in  May  or  June  how  much  milk  she 
can  give — it  means  a  person  with  30 
cows  could  be  assessed  as  much  as  $450 
per  annum  based  on  an  average  milk 
production.  It  called  for  the  creation  of 
a  Federal  Dairy  Board.  I  dislike  com¬ 
pulsion  about  the  dairy  business  and 
placing  dairy  farmers  subject  to  being 
fined  $450  or  any  amount.  This  could 
run  as  high  as  $1,500  per  year  on  a 
30-cow  herd  with  a  10,000  pound  per 
cow  average. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Cotton  Subcom¬ 
mittee  and  the  Feed  Grain  Subcommit¬ 
tee.  There  was  never  any  attempt  in 
either  of  these  subcommittees  to  ever 
definitely  establish  a  cost  of  the  pro¬ 
grams.  Herschel  Newsom,  master  of  the 
National  Grange,  when  the  organization 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee,  esti¬ 
mated  a  cost  of  $450  million  per  year  for 
the  feed  grains  alone  even  though  some 
of  this  is  being  paid  in  kind.  The  cot¬ 
ton  guess  or  estimate  is  over  $250  mil¬ 
lion  per  year.  The  dairy  estimate  was 
$450  million.  All  in  all,  the  various  esti¬ 
mates — and  they  were  purely  guess  by 
everyone — was  $1  billion  or  more  per 
year. 

When  the  committee  met  on  Friday 
the  13th,  we  were  supposed  to  vote  on 
the  bill,  section  by  section.  There  was 
no  statement  to  the  effect  that  I  heard 
of,  that  final  passage  out  of  committee 
would  be  acted  upon  Friday  the  13th. 

When  the  committee  first  met,  there 
was  an  amendment  laid  in  front  of  each 
member  of  the  full  committee  offering  a 
food  stamp  plan.  This  has  been  batted 
around  Washington  for  as  long  as  I 
have  been  a  member  of  the  House  Ag¬ 
riculture  Committee,  some  12  years.  It 
was  never  discussed  in  any  of  the  sub¬ 
committee  meetings  or  hearings,  that  I 
have  been  a  member  of,  since  the  first  of 
January.  It  was  placed  in  the  bill  in 
order  to  try  to  get  city  Republicans  and 
Democrats  to  vote  for  the  omnibus  bill. 
The  final  vote  in .  committee,  including 
the  food  stamp  plan;  that  is,  the  vote 
to  report  the  bill  out  including  it,  was 
passed  by  a  vote  of  17  to  14.  I  voted 
against  it  with  the  food  stamp  provision 
in  the  bill.  Chairman  Cooley  immedi¬ 
ately  knew  that  an  agricultural  bill  on 
a  committee  vote  of  17  to  14  had  no 
chance  before  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.  He  aslced  consent  to  withdraw 
the  food  stamp  plan  section.  This  was 
given.  Another  vote  was  taken.  A  final 
vote  on  reporting  the  bill  out  of  com¬ 
mittee  was  21  for  and  10  against.  I 
voted  against. 

Mr.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
omnibus  farm  for  1958,  H.  R.  12954,  in 
addition  to  providing  for  a  1-year  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act — Public  Law 
480 — with  an  authorization  for  the  sale 
of  an  additional  $1.5  billion  in  farm 
products,  and  its  various  farm  commod¬ 
ity  plans,  contains  a  highly  commenda¬ 
ble  section  which  would  establish  the 
domestic  parity  or  2-price  plan  for 
wheat. 
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On  June  11,  1957,  I  introduced  the 
bill  H.  R.  8059,  and  April  28,  1958,  the 
bill  H.  R.  12185.  Both  measures  called 
for  the  institution  of  the  domestic  par¬ 
ity  plan -for  wheat;  a  program  which 
I  believe  proposes  a  sound  approach  to 
the  wheat  producer’s  objective  of  attain¬ 
ing  maximum  production  on  the  farm, 
while  maintaining  the  producer’s  income 
in  a  proper  relationship  with  the  other 
segments  of  our  national  economy. 

This  would  be  accomplished,  under 
the  domestic  parity  plan,  by  allowing 
the  wheat  farmer  to  deal  more  exten¬ 
sively  in  the  open  market  place  on  the 
basis  of  quality,  and  by  moving  more 
wheat  into  export  and  feed-consumption 
channels . 

Under  the  plan,  there  would  be  estab¬ 
lished  a  marketing  system  whereby  the 
wheat  farmer  would  be  guaranteed, 
through  certificates  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  on  the  basis  of  the 
farmer’s  average  yield,  full  or  100  per¬ 
cent  of  parity  for  approximately  one- 
half  of  his  crop. 

The  certificate  would  be  issued  to  the 
farmer  for  his  share  of  that  amount  of 
the  Nation’s  wheat  production  estimated 
to  be  sold  domestically  for  human  con¬ 
sumption,  and  would  represent  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  100  percent  of  parity 
and  the  estimated  market  price  for 
wheat. 

Since  premium  or  high  quality  wheat 
naturally  will  bring  a  higher  price  in  the 
marketplace  than  a  lesser  grade  wheat, 
the  farmer  will  have  greater  opportun¬ 
ity  to  receive  more  per  bushel  for  his 
wheat,  based  on  quality. 

For  that  portion  of  the  farmer’s  pro¬ 
duction  beyond  his  share  of  the  estimated 
amount  of  wheat  expected  to  be  con¬ 
sumed  domestically,  he  would  sell  com¬ 
petitively  in  the  open  market;  thereby 
receiving  prevailing  market  prices  for  his 
wheat  to  be  processed  for  export,  feed 
or  industrial  uses. 

In  addition,  the  domestic  parity  sys¬ 
tem — which  provides  for  the  continua¬ 
tion  bf  the  present  acreage  allotment 
program — would  be  largely  self-support¬ 
ing.  Only  the  cost  of  administering  the 
certificate  program  will  be  borne  by  the 
Government,  since  the  cost  of  the  cer¬ 
tificates  will  be  paid  by  the  wheat  proc¬ 
essors  who  will  purchase  them  for  the 
grain  they  will  mill  for  human  food  and 
consumption. 

To  be  eligible  to  receive  these  certifi¬ 
cates,  the  wheat  producer  must  plant, 
within  his  acreage  allotment,  for  harvest 
as  grain  a  sufficient  acreage  of  wheat  to 
meet  his  domestic  food  quota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  strongly  that 
the  domestic  parity  plan  for  wheat  would 
contribute  greatly  to  placing  the  grain 
buyer  and  the  farmer  once  again  in  the 
business  of  buying  and  selling  wheat  on 
the  basis  of  quality,  and,  allowing  wheat 
to  move  more  freely  in  the  marketplace 
without  severe  Government  controls, 
while  protecting  the  grower’s  income  to 
the  benefit  of  the  overall  economy. 

I  have  been  informed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  present  wheat  program  is  cost¬ 
ing  the  taxpayers  approximately  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  an  amount 
which  could  be  saved  by  the  enactment 


of  the  self-supporting  domestic  parity 
plan. 

I  have  heard  some  contend  that  a 
wheat  plan  of  this  type  would  have  the 
effect  of  inflating  the  price  of  bread  per 
loaf,  to  the  detriment  of  the  consumer. 
That  contention  is  overthrown  effec¬ 
tively,  I  think,  by  figures  contained  in 
the  committee  report  accompanying  this 
bill.  These  figures  are  based  on  price 
studies  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  indicate  that  the  do¬ 
mestic  parity  plan  for  wheat  “should 
have  little  noticeable  effect  on  prices 
paid  by  consumers  for  bread  and  other 
wheat  products.” 

The  report  states  that: 

The  cost  of  wheat  going  into  bakery  prod¬ 
ucts  is  such  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost  of 
those  products  that  their  prices  are  peculiarly 
unresponsive  to  the  price  of  wheat.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  in  January  1948  the  farm  price  of 
wheat  was  $2.81  a  bushel  and  the  average 
price  of  a  1-pound  loaf  of  bread  was  13.8 
cents.  By  April  1958  the  farm  price  of  bread 
had  increased  to  19.1  cents.  Thus,  while  the 
price  of  wheat  declined  31  percent,  the  price 
of  bread  increased  38.4  percent.  At  current 
prices,  the  farmer  gets  between  2.6  and  3.2 
cents  for  the  wheat  in  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  live  in  one  of  the  largest 
wheat-producing  districts  in  America. 
As  you  know,  we  have  tried  several  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  farm  programs  in  the 
last  25  years — AAA,  PMA,  ASC,  and 
others.  Some  we  have  liked,  that  is, 
those  found  adaptable  and  acceptable  to 
our  part  of  the  country — some  we  have 
not  liked.  Under  our  past  programs  we 
have  had  82  to  110  percent  of  parity  with 
acreage  controls.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  an  acreage-control  program  with 
75  percent  of  parity.  With  the  cost  of 
production  continually  on  the  increase 
and  the  price  of  wheat  continually  on  the 
decrease,  we  are  faced  with  the  inevitable 
fact  that  many  of  our  farmers  will  go  out 
of  business.  The  price  of  trucks,  tractors, 
combines,  and  other  necessary  farm 
equipment  and  machinery  has  been 
climbing  gradually  higher.  Back  in  1946, 
1947,  and  1948,  when  we  were  getting 
around  100  to  110  percent  of  parity,  you 
could  buy  an  average  farm  tractor  or 
combine  for  approximately  $2,500  and 
a  truck  for  around  $1,800.  Today,  with 
wheat  at  only  75  percent  of  parity,  a 
tractor  is  $4,500,  a  combine  $7,000,  and  a 
truck  $4,000.  Also,  the  cost  of  labor,  the 
necessary  repairs,  and  fuel  needed  to 
run  this  equipment  and  keep  it  in  con¬ 
dition,  has  climbed  at  the  same  steady 
‘  rate.  With  these  kind  of  prices,  unless 
we  can  raise  a  bumper  crop,  there  is  ab¬ 
solutely  no  way  that  we  can  buy  or  re¬ 
place  the  necessary  farm  machinery  that 
wears  out  each  year — and  this  same  situ¬ 
ation  is  bound  to  create  more  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  the  manufacturing  areas.  If  we 
are  to  pay  these  increased  prices  for 
maintenance  and  production,  we  main¬ 
tain  that  a  farmer  should  have  not  less 
than  100  percent  of  parity  for  wheat  or 
that  portion  of  any  agricultural  crop  that 
is  consumed  by  the  people  of  this  Nation. 
Any  businessman  must  necessarily  take 
a  calculated  risk  in  running  any  enter¬ 
prise — however,'  the  risk  the  farmer  runs 
is  doubled  by  the  constant  change  of 
weather.  If  the  farmer  is  wiped  out  by 
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any  of  the  varying  conditions,  he  must 
replace  equipment,  seed,  and  labor. 
Where  is  he  to  turn  for  the  help  he 
needs?  The  farmer  always  has  been,  is 
now  and  always  will  be  the  backbone  of 
our  Nation. 

A  great  many  farmers  of  my  area  who 
are  vastly  dissatisfied  with  the  sliding 
scale  of  parity  as  it  is  administered  to¬ 
day  would  like  to  try  this  domestic-parity 
bill  for  wheat.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 

I  urge  passage  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of  domestic -parity 
bills  which  have  been  introduced  during 
the  85th  Congress  and  their  authors  is 
impressive  indeed.  Measures  calling  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  plan  have 
been  introduced  by  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  from  both  bodies,  from 
the  great  States  of  Kansas,  Oklahoma, 
North  Dakota,  Nebraska,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  Wyo¬ 
ming,  and  New  Mexico. 

I  estimate  conservatively,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  75  percent  of  the  people  in  my  dis¬ 
trict  are  friendly  toward  the  domestic- 
parity  plan  for  wheat;  and,  personally, 

I  think  it  will  do  more  to  stabilize  the  . 
economy  of  my  district  than  anything 
else  this  Congress  can  do.  We  must  have 
a  farm  program,  Mr.  Speaker.  Without 
a  domestic  parity  wheat  section,  I  would 
find  it  extremely  difficult  to  support  the 
remainder  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.  R.  12954  the  bill  that 
has  been  reported  by  the  House  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  to  attempt  to  give  the 
farmer  his  fair  share  of  the  Nation’s  in¬ 
come,  and  to  protect  the  consumer  by 
making  available  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  for  the  grocery  basket  at  a  fair  price. 

,1  reserve  the  right,  of  course,  to  vote  for 
any  amendments,  which  I  think  will  im¬ 
prove  the  legislation. 

There  are  some  features  of  this  omni¬ 
bus  agricultural  bill,  frankly,  that  I 
would  prefer  not  to  see  in  the  bill.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  feels 
that  we  cannot  do  anything  at  all  about 
the  problem  of  the  farmer  and  that  we 
ought  to  just  sit  idly  by  and  let  nature  i 
take  its  course.  In  this  instance  to  let  / 
nature  take  its  course  will  mean  the  ul-  V 
timate  destruction  of  the  American 
farmer  as  we  have  known  him  in  the 
history  of  America  from  colonial  times 
to  our  present  era  of  greatness.  There¬ 
fore,  in  this  proposed  legislation  I,  along 
with  each  of  you,  I  assume,  have  had  to 
take  some  of  the  bitter  with  the  sweet. 

I  want  to  repeat  again,  however,  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  this  bill  and  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  House  passes  it  by  an  over- 
whelmiilg  majority. 

The  main  features  of  H.  R.  12954  ex¬ 
tend  for  1  year  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act,  and 
adds  what  we  might  term  certain  refine¬ 
ments  to  the  bill,  and  it  proposes  new 
legislation  for  the  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  of  rice,  cotton,  wool,  wheat,  milk, 
corn,  and  other  feed  grains. 

I  realize  that  this  act  does  not  cover 
all  agricultural  commodities,  but  upon 
contemplation,  I  think  it  could  be  proved 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
total  income  of  the  American  farmer  is 
covered  by  this  bill.  For  example,  there 
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is  a  new  program  for  corn  and  other  feed 
grains.  This  program,  in  my  opinion, 
if  passed,  would  enable  the  livestock  pro¬ 
ducer  to  obtain  a  fair  price  for  his  live¬ 
stock  and  at  the  same  time  will  result 
in  priees  that  are  fair  to  the  consumer. 
At  the  present  time,  our  farmers  are  en¬ 
joying  good  prices  for  hogs  and  cattle. 
However,  I  make  this  direful  prediction — ■ 
that  unless  we  pass  this  corn  and  feed 
grain  bill,  next  year  at  this  time  our  cat¬ 
tle  and  hog  prices  will  be  depressed.  I 
hold  to  the  view  with  I  believe  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  our  committee,  that  cheap  feed 
grains  mean  cheap  livestock  prices. 
From  present  indications  we  are  going 
to  have  an  overwhelming  abundance  of 
feed  grains  for  this  year,  and  unless  a 
new  program  is  attempted  to  keep  the 
production  of  these  grains  in  line  with 
consumption,  we  are  going  to  have  the 
grains  fed  to  more  and  more  livestock 
and  this,  in  turn,  will  lead  to  much 
heavier  marketings  of  livestock  and,  in 
my  opinion,  will  depress  prices.  So  let 
it  be  stated  in  no  vague  terms  that  the 
livestock  producer,  and  he  represents  a 
great  segment  of  American  agriculture, 
iias  a  vital  issue  in  this  program. 

}  Now,  I  think  this  point  should  be 
stressed  also,  and  that  is  that  one  fea¬ 
ture  that  is  emphasized  in  H.  R.  12954 
is  the  democratic  process  of  permitting 
the  farmers,  themselves,  to  vote  on  these 
new  programs.  In  the  instance  of  sev¬ 
eral  commodities,  alternative  programs 
are  given.  The  committee  has  worked 
for  months  to  try  to  give  the  farmer  a 
choice  to  be  decided  on  in  this  demo¬ 
cratic  manner,  and  at  the  same  time,  it 
should  be  emphasized  over  and  over 
again  that  the  welfare  of  the  consumer 
has  constantly  been  in  the  thinking  of 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

Another  thing  about  H.  R.  12954  which 
is  particularly  appealing  to  me  is  the 
fact  that  it  proposes  to  put  the  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  which  are  in  such 
great  abundance  in  America  today  in  the 
hands  of  American  consumers,  and  in 
export  trade,  rather  than  pile  these  com¬ 
modities  in  Government  warehouses  to 
add  to  the  present  terrific  cost  of  stor¬ 
age.  I  sincerely  believe,  no  matter  what 
the  guesses  are  by  those  who  oppose  this 
bill,  that  its  enactment  will  result  in  less 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  I  think 
this  proposed  legislation  that  we  are 
considering  is  economically  sound,  and 
will  mean  a  much  better  agricultural 
program  at  less  expense. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who 
oppose  this  legislation  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  something  has  to  be 
done  to  aid  the  American  farmer.  If 
we  are  opposed  to  this  legislation,  what 
is  the  alternative  suggestion?  I  have 
little  patience  with  those  who  constantly 
point  with  alarm  at  weaknesses  in  a  pro¬ 
gram,  but  do  not  have  the  ability  to  sug¬ 
gest  an  alternative  that  will  be  better 
and  that  will  solve  the  terrible  plight 
of  the  American  farmer.  In  the  report 
of  the  committee  which  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  you  have  read,  in  discussing  the 
plight  of  the  farmer,  these  points  are 
emphasized : 

Our  total  population  consumed  11  per¬ 
cent  more  farm-produced  foods,  includ¬ 
ing  more  meats  and  other  animal  prod¬ 


ucts,  in  1957,  than  in  1952,  yet  our  farm¬ 
ers  received  $600  million  less  for  that 
larger  volume  in  1957  than  for  the  more 
limited  volume  in  1952.  And,  in  con¬ 
trast,  consumers  paid  food  processors 
and  marketing  middlemen  $6.1  billion, 
or  25  percent  more  in  1957  than  in  1952, 
for  hauling,  processing,  and  handling 
the  food  between  the  farm  gate  and  the 
retail  counter. 

Thus,  in  5  years — comparing  1957  with 
1952 — we  have  witnessed  these  deteri¬ 
orating  circumstances  in  agriculture: 

Total  farm  production — including  fi¬ 
ber  and  other  nonfood  crops — up  6  per¬ 
cent  in  spite  of  record  carryovers. 

Farm  prices,  down  16  percent. 

Farm  parity  ratio,  down  18  percentage 
points. 

Realized  net  farm  income,  down  19 
percent,  lowest  point  since  1942. 

Purchasing  power  of  that  farm  income, 
down  23  percent,  lowest  since  1940. 

Farm  debt  at  a  record  high,  above  $20 
billion. 

Farm  population  declined  12  percent, 
from  24,283,000  in  1952  to  20,396,000  in 
1957. 

In  1952,  net  income  per  farm  in  the 
United  States  averaged  $2,789. 

In  1957,  5  years  later,  net  income  per 
farm  had  dropped  to  $2,496.  In  contrast 
the  income  of  the  average  nonfarm  fam¬ 
ily  of  3  persons  increased  from  $5,499  in 
1952,  to  $5,135  in  1957. 

In  1957,  the  returns  to  all  farm  work¬ 
ers  for  their  labor  and  management 
reached  a  low  of  69  cents  an  hour,  while 
the  average  wage  of  industrial  workers 
reached  a  high  of  $2.07  an  hour. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  irrefutable 
facts.  These  are  the  problems  that  we 
must  face.  If  we  are  opposed  to  the 
pending  legislation,  what  do  we  propose 
to  take  care  of  the  proper  claims  of  the 
20  million  farm  people  in  America  repre¬ 
senting  between  4  and  5  million  fami¬ 
lies?  Do  we  want  to  save  the  small 
farmer?  Are  we  interested  in  the  largest 
single  small  private  enterprise  system  re¬ 
maining  in  America;  namely,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  American  farms?  I  am  one  who 
wants  to  try  and  save  the  small  Ameri¬ 
can  farm.  The  critics  of  this  proposed 
legislation  will  probably  point  out  that 
with  all  of  our  expenditures,  the  small 
family  farmer  is  still  in  a  critical  con¬ 
dition.  May  I,  in  turn,  however,  suggest 
that  if  it  were  not  for  our  agricultural 
programs  he  would  not  even  be  in  exist¬ 
ence?  Although  his  lot  at  the  present 
time  is  deplorable,  he  would  simply  be 
nonexistent  if  it  were  not  for  the  agri¬ 
cultural  programs  that  we  have  had  in 
the  past.  I  want  to  save  the  American 
family  farm.  I  want  to  make  it  possible 
for  one  man  to  continue  owning,  operat¬ 
ing,  and  living  on  his  farm  unit.  I  feel 
that  this  is  one  of  the  safest  guards 
against  the  encroachment  of  commu¬ 
nism.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
Russia  and  in  Poland,  the  greatest  re¬ 
sistance  to  state  dictatorship  has  always 
been  by  the  independent,  rugged  indi¬ 
vidual  that  we  call  the  farmer.  Well,  I 
repeat  again,  if  we  are  opposed  to  this 
legislation,  what  alternative  do  we  have? 
I,  for  one,  intend  to  support  H.  R.  12954 
because,  to  put  it  bluntly,  I  see  no 
alternative. 


To  those  who  are  interested  in  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  that  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  omnibus  bill,  may  I  re¬ 
mind  you  that  such  great  programs  as 
the  use  of  section  32  funds,  marketing 
agreements,  the  sugar  program,  and 
other  great  agricultural  programs,  are 
still  on  the  statute  books,  and  will,  I 
hope,  by  the  positive  action  of  a  great 
majority  of  us,  continue  on  the  statute 
books. 

I  have  the  honor  of  being  on  a  subcom¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  which  is  known  as  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Operations  Subcommittee. 
In  this  capacity,  I  am  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  12954  that 
concern  Public  Law  480.  As  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  are  aware,  in  1953 
and  early  1954,  there  were  vast  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  accumulating  in  Govern¬ 
ment  warehouses  and  it  was  believed 
that  new  approaches  should  be  used  to 
get  rid  of  these  surpluses.  One  of  the 
proposals,  and  it  later  became  law,  was 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  which  is  now 
widely  known  as  Public  Law  480.  At  the 
time  Public  Law  480  was  enacted,  the 
investment  in  commodities  held  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  totaled 
about  $6  billion,  and  this  accumulation 
rose  sharply  to  $8.2  billion  2  years  later. 
By  that  time.  Public  Law  480  began  to 
have  its  full  effect,  and  the  CCC  invest¬ 
ment  in  agricultural  surpluses  has  been 
reduced  by  nearly  $1.4  billion. 

Public  Law  480  provides  for  construc¬ 
tive  means  to  use  commodities.  Under 
title  I  there  is  the  authority  to  sell  sur¬ 
pluses  for  foreign  currency.  Heretofore, 
these  foreign  currencies  have  been  used 
for  11  different  uses,  detailed  as  follows: 
Agricultural  market  development;  for 
our  supplemental  stockpile ;  for  common 
defense;  for  purchase  of  goods  for  other 
countries;  for  grants  for  economic  de¬ 
velopment;  for  loans  to  private  enter¬ 
prise;  for  payment  of  United  States  obli¬ 
gations;  for  loans  to  foreign  govern¬ 
ments;  international  educational  ex¬ 
change;  translation  of  books  and  peri¬ 
odicals;  for  American  sponsored  schools 
and  centers. 

An  amount  not  to  exceed  $4  billion 
has  been  available  for  title  I.  H.  R. 
12954,  now,  increases  that  amount  to 
$5.5  billion,  and  adds  other  uses  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies,  such  as  the  acquisition 
by  purchase,  lease,  rental,  or  otherwise, 
of  sites  and  buildings  and  grounds 
abroad'  for  United  States  Gavemment 
use,  including  offices,  residence  quarters, 
community  and  other  facilities,  and  for 
construction,  repair,  alteration  and  fur¬ 
nishing  of  such  buildings  and  facilities; 
for  financing  trade-fair  participation 
and  related  activities;  for  financing  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  in  consultation  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Science  Foundation  and  other  in¬ 
terested  agencies,  programs  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  analysis  and  eval¬ 
uation  of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  materials  to  determine  whether 
they  would  provide  information  of  tech¬ 
nical  or  scientific  significance  in  the 
United  States,  and  whether  such  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  materials  are  of 
cultural  or  educational  significance;  and 
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for  the  financing  of  programs  for  the 
interchange  of  persons  under  title  II  of 
the  United  States  Information  and  Edu¬ 
cational  Exchange  Act  of  1948;  and  for 
providing  assistance  by  grant  or  other¬ 
wise  in  the  expansion  or  operation  in 
foreign  countries  of  established  schools, 
colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  spon¬ 
sored  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  to  carry  on  pro¬ 
grams  of  vocational,  professional,  scien¬ 
tific,  technological,  or  general  education; 
and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in 
American  studies  or  American  educa¬ 
tional  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs 
in  American  studies. 

Title  II  of  the  Public  Law  480  author¬ 
izes  the  President  to  act  quickly  to  do¬ 
nate  commodities  abroad  to  meet  emer¬ 
gency  situations  such  as  those  resulting 
from  famine,  flood,  and  drought. 

Title  m  of  the  law  authorizes  the 
donation  of  commodities  for  relief  use 
at  home  and  for  similar  use  abroad 
through  programs  conducted  by  United 
States  voluntary  relief  agencies,  and  also 
emphasizes  the  program  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  commodities  for  strategic  and  other 
materials.  In  H.  R.  12954,  there  are  pro¬ 
posals  to  strengthen  the  barter  trans¬ 
actions  under  title  III,  which  have  al¬ 
most  stopped. 

Exports  of  United  States  farm  prod¬ 
ucts  under  Public  Law  480  from  1954 
through  1958  up  until  June  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  title  I,  $2,065,000,000;  title  II,  $337 
million;  title  III  for  barter,  $910  million; 
donations,  $622  million — or  making  a 
total  of  $3,934,000,000. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  as¬ 
pects  of  Public  Law  480  which  I  hope 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture  will  study 
thoroughly  this  next  year.  For  example, 
the  law  is  administered  by  a  great  mix¬ 
ture  of  Government  agencies.  In  my 
opinion,  there  should  be  a  more  central 
direction  of  the  program.  Another 
problem  that  certainly  causes  me  much 
worry  is  the  vast  accumulation  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  in  the  hands  of  our  Gov¬ 
ernment.  I  do  not  think  it  is  healthy 
for  America  to  have  that  great  amount 
of  power  over  foreign  governments  by 
an  accumulation  of  a  tremendous 
amount  of  a  foreign  government’s  cur¬ 
rency.  I  think  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  dispose  of  these  currencies  in 
such  a  way  that  will  be  helpful  to 
America,  and  that  will  also  be  helpful 
to  our  friends  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  There  is  one  aspect  of  Public 
Law  480  which  I  think  should  be  greatly 
enlarged,  and  that  is  the  provisions 
under  title  III  which  enable  us  to  do¬ 
nate  commodities  for  relief  use  at  home 
and  for  similar  use  abroad. 

There  is  no  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
one  single  American  to  go  hungry.  In 
fact,  under  title  III  of  Public  Law  480 
we  are  making  food  available  at  the 
present  time  literally  to  millions  of  our 
people  in  family  units,  in  charitable  in¬ 
stitutions;  and  if  the  need  arises,  mil¬ 
lions  more  can  be  fed.  Quite  frequently 
a  friend  of  mine  will  say  to  me,  “Why 
should  we  help  those  people  abroad 
when  we  have  hungry  people  at  home?” 
I  want  to  repeat  again  that  there  is  no 


excuse  for  one  single  person  in  America 
being  deprived  of  food.  The  plenty  of 
American  agriculture  is  available  under 
title  III  through  programs  administered 
jointly  by  the  several  States,  and  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  America. 

I  think  we  should  have  a  greatly  ex¬ 
panding  use  of  America's  agricultural 
abundance  to  feed  needy  people  abroad. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  a  most 
stimulating  book  by  John  Gunther  en¬ 
titled  “Inside  Russia  Today.”  In  this 
timely  book,  Mr.  Gunther  says: 

Agriculture  is  by  far  the  sorest  spot  in 
Russia.  The  U.  S.  S.  R.  lives  just  as  czarist 
Russia  did,  predominantly  on  the  land.  At 
least  half  the  total  population  is  engaged 
in  agriculture  in  one  form  or  another.  The 
peasant,  not  Khrushchev,  is  king.  Indus¬ 
trialization,  scientific  power,  military 
strength,  education,  all  depend  basically  on 
what  wealth  the  dark  masses  on  the  land 
will,  or  will  not,  produce. 

America  is  simply  not  using  our  vast 
agricultural  production  to  win  this  cold 
war  in  the  complete  dramatic  sense  that 
we  ought.  We  have  the  vehicle  in  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  title  III.  This  relief  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  approved,  and  has  been 
approved,  by  the  American  people.*  This 
program  to  which  I  refer  of  distributing 
our  agricultural  surplus  to  hungry  peo¬ 
ple  abroad  is  carried  out  by  22  approved 
nonprofit  American  voluntary  relief  or¬ 
ganizations,  and  certain  of  our  inter¬ 
governmental  organizations.  These 
agencies  reach  more  than  100  million 
persons  in  most  of  the  free  world.  When 
we  distribute  food  through  these  agen¬ 
cies  it  is  on  a  person-to-person  basis. 
The  recipient  knows  that  the  gift  comes 
from  the  American  people.  There  is  no 
better  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  win  friends 
and  influence  people  in  the  cold  war 
than  to  feed  them  when  they  are  hun¬ 
gry.  Out  of  the  approximately  3  billion 
people  in  the  world,  there  are  a  billion 
who  do  not  even  get  one  square  meal  a 
day.  In  tragic  China,  an  informant  re¬ 
cently  told  me  that  probably  only  10 
percent  of  the  people  of  China  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  what  type  of  government 
is  in  power  in  that  country.  Ninety 
percent  of  the  people  still  have  as  their 
chief  concern  the  getting  of  enough  food 
to  live.  Now,  I  am  not  proposing  a  care¬ 
less  squandering  of  our  agricultural  sur¬ 
plus  so  as  to  help  our  enemies.  But  I 
do  say  that  we  ought  to  expand  this 
program  under  title  III  to  help  us  win 
the  cold  war.  Why  not  a  dramatic  air¬ 
lift  in  any  friendly  area  of  the  world 
when  famine  is  threatened?  It  doesn’t 
cost  much,  Mr.  Speaker.  Many,  many 
millions  of  our  friendly  allies  can  be  fed 
for  just  the  price  of  several  extra  bomb¬ 
ers.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  reduce 
our  military  strength,  but  surely  as  we 
view  the  methods  to  win  this  cold  war  in 
the  broad  perspective  of  the  needs  of 
the  world,  I  repeat  again  that  we  have 
not  used  our  great  agricultural  abun¬ 
dance  to  the  extent  that  we  should. 

In  the  administration  of  title  I  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to 
deal  with  governments.  We  should  deal 
with  governments.  Our  approach  should 
be  on  a  government-to-government 
basis.  In  the  distribution  of  food  under 


title  III,  however,  through  the  help  of 
our  voluntary  agencies,  we  distribute  this  - 
food  on  a  person-to-person  basis.  No 
local  politician  can  subvert  the  meaning 
of  the  gift.  The  gift  is  on  the  basis  of  . 
friendship  of  the  American  people  to 
the  people  of  the  friendly  country.  The 
gift  is  on  the  basis  of  the  Christian  ideals 
of  America,  ideals  that  are  too  often  cyn¬ 
ically  regarded  by  other  nations  in  the 
world.  I  certainly  intend  to  do  every¬ 
thing  in  my  power  to  see  a  more  effective 
use  of  title  III  to  help  us  win  the  cold 
war. 

Dr.  R.  Norris  Wilson,  the  executive 
director  of  the  central  department  of  the 
Church  World  Service,  New  York,  is 
quoted  in  a  report  by  the  other  body  as 
saying: 

Our  estimate  is  that  it  is  possible  on 
the  average  to  distribute  250  pounds  of  food 
for  $1.00  in  cost  to  the  American  church¬ 
man,  and  in  many  cases,  much  more  than 
250  pounds  per  dollar. 

Churches  do  not  regard  America’s  plenty 
as  an  embarrassment,  but  believe  it  to  be  a 
gift  of  a  wise,  loving,  and  extravagantly  gen¬ 
erous  providence  to  the  American  people  in 
order  precisely  that  we  can  help  bear  the  . 
burdens  of  the  needy  people  of  the  worlc^ 
at  this  turbulent  stage  of  history.  *  *  *  W 

Fats  and  oils  are  probably  the  single' 
greatest  need  at  the  moment  in  many  areas. 
And  if  corn  oil,  or  other  grain  derivative 
oils,  could  be  made  available  to  the  program, 
it  would  strengthen  it  immeasurably.  I  am 
informed  that  on  the  first  day  of  June  1957 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  will 
take  title  to  approximately  40  million  bushels 
of  soybeans,  which  would  yield  approxi¬ 
mately  180,000  short  tons  of  soybean  oil. 
This  is  a  resource  which  would  immeasur¬ 
ably  enrich  this  program  if  some  part  of  it 
could  be  made  available. 

We  have  programs  overseas  and  small  sup¬ 
plies  of  such  oils  as  are  available  are  actually 
doled  out,  almost  drop  by  drop,  for  medicinal 
purposes,  because  of  the  shortage.  *  *  * 

The  total  number  of  persons  reached 
through  the  distribution  facpities  of  Church 
World  Service  overseas  is  approximately  25 
million  to  30  million  annually.  Careful  com¬ 
mittee  scrutiny  is  given  to  the  list  of  needy 
persons  and  every  pound  of  food  is  given 
directly  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  This 
program  is  a  decisive  and  helpful  means  to  • 
world  peace.  J 

Thus,  we  have  one  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  our  great  nonprofit  voluntary 
relief  organizations  speaking  out  for  this 
program.  Surely  the  people  in  America, 
through  all  of  our  various  denomina¬ 
tional  faiths  will  want  to  have  a  greater 
part  in  carrying  on  this  humanitarian 
program. 

Time  is  limited,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  I  will 
conclude  by  saying  again  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  American  farmer  need  to  be 
solved.  We  cannot  solve  these  problems 
by  being  negative  only  and  pointing  out 
the  loopholes  in  any  proposed  new  agri- 
— cultural  program.  I  intend  to  be  positive 
in  my  approach,  so  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  H.  R.  12954,  and  I  reserve  for  myself, 
of  course,  the  right  to  vote  for  any  better 
program  for  the  American  farmer  and 
the  consumer  when  such  a  program  is 
offered  to  us. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  feel  constrained  to  vote 
against  the  granting  of  a  rule  for  the 
consideration  of  the  omnibus  farm  bill — 
H.  R. 12954. 
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While  the  need  for  far-reaching, 
sound  farm  legislation  is  self  evident,  the 
bill  that  is  now  about  to  be  presented 
to  us  seems  to  me  to  be  so  complex,  so 
confusing,  and  so  burdened  with  regu¬ 
lations  as  to  be  nearly  impossible  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  It  is  also  my  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  bill  is,  in  its  present  form, 
even  impossible  of  explanation  by  many 
of  the  members  of  the  House  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  itself.  I  do  not  see  hbw 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  com¬ 
modity  groups  and  the  farm  organiza¬ 
tions,  not  to  mention  the  individual 
farmers,  could  possibly  work  with  it. 

It  also  seems  to  me  that  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Committee  is  to  be  commended  for 
its  sincere  desire  to  write  a  bill  attempt¬ 
ing  to  aid  several  important  segments  of 
our  farm  economy  at  once,  but,  in  view 
of  the  immediate  necessity  for  extending 
the  school  milk  program  and  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  commonly  called  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  both  of  which  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  month,  and  both  of  which 
are  most  worthy  of  extension,  we  might 
better  now  take  separate  action  to  ac¬ 
complish  those  results,  and  then,  when 
time  is  not  so  short,  come  back  to  a  prop¬ 
erly  deliberate  consideration  of  H.  R. 
12954.  It  would  also  be  my  hope  that 
the  Agriculture  Committee  could  use  the 
intervening  time  to  perfect  and  clarify 
its  bill  and  even  perhaps  remove  some  of 
the  features  therefrom  that  several  of 
our  farm  organizations,  notably  the 
American  Farm  Bureau,  have  found  to 
be  objectionable.  Certainly,  in  justice 
to  the  farmer  and  the  consumer,  further 
study  seems  required  if  the  untried  pro¬ 
grams  in  the  bill  are  to  have  any  chance 
of  contributing  to  the  solution  of  our 
agricultural  difficulties. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.  R.  12954  sets  up  a  ~new  3-year  pro¬ 
gram  providing  national  acreage  allot-i 
mentsjn  1959,  1960,  and  1961  at  no  less 
than  the  requirements  for  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  and  export — approximately 
17,700,000  acres  in  1959 — and  authorizes 
each  cotton  farmer  a  choice  between  (a) 
remaining  within  his  original  allotment 
and  receiving  price  supports  in  1959  at 
the  1958  level,  in  1960  at  80  percent  of 
parity,  and  in  1961  at  75  percent  of  par¬ 
ity,  or  (b)  planting  up  to  33  y3  percent 
above  his  original  allotment  and  receiv¬ 
ing  price  supports  on  all  cotton  he  pro¬ 
duces  at  not  less  than  60  percent  of 
parity,  the  exact  level  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  4- 
acre  minimum  allotment  provisions  of 
the  present  law  would  be  continued. 

H.  R.  12954  would  extend  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act — Public  Law  480 — and  authorize  sale 
of  an  additional  $1.5  billion  in  farm  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  bill  directs  an  expanded  barter 
program.  H.  R.  12954  would  make  use  of 
foreign  currencies,  obtained  in  the  sale 
abroad  of  agricultural  commodities,  for 
sites  and  buildings  abroad,  trade  fair 
participation,  and  related  activities, 
translation  of  foreign  scientific  publica¬ 
tions,  an  expanded  educational  exchange 
program,  public  health  activities,  and 
operation  of  American  colleges  and  other 
schools  in  foreign  countries.  This  bill 
permits  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 


set  price  supports  for  rice  at  between  75 
and  90  percent  of  parity,  continues  the 
National  Wool  Act  until  March  31,  1962, 
permits  the  wheat  producers  to  vote  on 
the  present  program  or  a  substitute  pro¬ 
gram,  permits  the  dairy  farmers  to 
choose  between  the  present  support  pro¬ 
gram  and  a  new  3 -year  program,  and 
provides  for  feed  grain  producers  to 
choose  between  discarding  all  supports 
or  accepting  two  alternative  programs. 
This  bill  would  continue  the  special 
school  milk  program,  and  the  programs 
for  donation  of  dairy  products  to  the 
armed  services  and  veterans’  hospitals 
for  3  additional  years,  and  extends  the 
donation  program  to  the  United  States 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

While  it  is  indicated  in  the  committee 
report  that  H.  R.  12954  will  improve  the 
income  of  producers  of  a  number  of 
major  crops,  it  is  also  stated  that  the 
bill  does  not  restore  a  full  parity  posi¬ 
tion  to  agriculture  such  as  prevailed 
for  the  11  consecutive  years  from  1942  to 
1952.  Nevertheless,  the  problem  of  the 
committee  is  set  forth  on  page  3  of  the 
report,  for  it  is  stated  that  the  bill  is 
written  in  the  shadows  of  Presidential 
vetoes.  The  committee  report  continues 
by  stating  as  follows: 

This  bill,  therefore,  represents  a  compro¬ 
mise  between  the  administration’s  policy  of 
constantly  lowering  farm  prices  on  the  one 
hand  and,  on  the  other,  the  often  expressed 
objective  of  the  Congress  to  maintain  agri¬ 
culture  on  a  parity  with  other  areas  of  the 
general  economic  structure.  While  it  does 
not  bring  back  a  completely  equitable  price 
position  for  agriculture,  it  rejects  the  ad¬ 
ministration’s  proposition  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  be  given  a  completely 
free  hand  to  reduce  price  supports  as  low 
as  60  percent  of  parity,  where  now  the  legal 
minimum  is  76  percent  of  parity. 

With  respect  to  cotton,  the  report  in¬ 
dicates  that  it  has  been  estimated  that 
for  1959  domestic  consumption  plus  ex¬ 
ports  would  equal  about  13  million  bales, 
resulting  in  a  national  acreage  allot¬ 
ment  for  1959  of  approximately  17,- 
770,000  acres.  This  compares  with  an 
acreage  allotment  of  approximately  17,- 
390,000  acres  for  1958.  It  is  my  belief 
that  cotton  acreage  which  is  not  used 
in  any  county  should  be  made  available 
for  reallocation  within  the  county,  and 
that  such  acreage  as  may  not  be  reallo¬ 
cated  within  the  county  should  be  made 
available  within  the  State. 

It  is  stated  in  the  committee  report 
that  those  farmers  who  elect  to  stay 
within  the  acreage  allotment  will  re¬ 
ceive  price  support  in  1959  at  not  less 
than  the  percentage  of  parity  applicable 
to  the  1958  crop,  which  is  currently  esti¬ 
mated  at  83  to  84  percent.  In  1960  the 
price  support  would  be  not  less  than  80 
percent  of  parity,  and  in  1961  not  less 
than  75  percent  of  parity. 

The  real  test  of  the  adequacy  of  any 
farm  program  is  whether  its  provisions 
will  permit  the  farmer  to  receive  his 
fair  share  of  income.  It  is  of  little  prac¬ 
tical  value  to  have  acreage  allotments 
which  are  fixed  so  low  that  the  small 
farmer  is  permitted  to  merely  exist 
rather  than  to  utilize  his  best  efforts  in 
supporting  himself  and  his  family.  I 
have  repeatedly  introduced  legislation  to 
increase  these  'acreage  allotments  for  the 


small  cotton  farmers.  The  editor  of  a 
county  newspaper  in  the  district  which 
I  represent  recently  wrote  that  the  cot¬ 
ton  acreage  in  his  county  had  been  re¬ 
duced  from  25,242  acres  in  1950  to  5,500 
acres  in  1958.  The  editor  of  this  news¬ 
paper  states  that  the  people  who  for¬ 
merly  prepared  land,  planted  and  culti¬ 
vated  the  crop  have  to' eat,  as  do  those 
who  did  the  harvesting,  and  that  there 
are  not  enough  jobs  in  industry  to  absorb 
these  workers  who  were  geared  to  a  cot¬ 
ton  economy.  He  further  states  that 
these  people  who  did  the  work  spent 
money  for  food,  clothing  and  automo¬ 
biles  which  they  will  not  spend  under 
these  reduced  acreages. 

I  have  stated  on  previous  occasions 
that  the  conditions  which  prevail  on  the 
farm  are  ultimately  reflected  in  the  en¬ 
tire  national  economy.  It  has  been  esti¬ 
mated  that  agriculture  serves  as  the 
basis  for  35  percent  to  40  percent  of  the 
jobs  of  all  workers  in  this  country — 
even  though  only  12  percent  of  the  people 
make  their  living  directly  from  the  farm, 
and  that  United  States  farmers  purchase 
about  $17  billion  worth  of  manufactured 
goods  to-  use  in  production  each  year. 
It  is  significant  that  the  industries  from 
which  farmers  draw  great  quantities  of 
supplies  for  production  purposes  are  at 
present  the  ones  suffering  rather  severe 
economic  recession.  Agriculture  has 
suffered  from  declining  sales  and  in¬ 
creasing  costs  for  6  years,  and  farm  pro¬ 
duction  expenses  have  gone  up  while  cash 
sales  have  dropped.  Of  the  50,000  farm 
units  lost  in  Georgia  between  1940  and 
1954,  the  big  decrease  came  in  the  farms 
having  less  than  100  acres. 

The  committee  report  points  out  that 
our  total  population  consumed  11  per¬ 
cent  more  farm-produced  goods  in  1957 
than  in  1952,  yet  our  farmers  received 
$600  million  less  for  that  larger  volume 
of  production  in  1957  than  for  the  more 
limited  volume  in  1952.  During  the  past 
5  years  farm  prices  have  gone  down  16 
percent,  the  farm  parity  ratio  has 
dropped  18  percentage  points,  the  re¬ 
alized  net  farm  income  has  dropped  19 
percent  to  the  lowest  point  since  1942, 
and  the  purchasing  power  of  that  farm 
income  is  down  23  percent  to  the  lowest 
point  since  1940,  and  the  farm  popula¬ 
tion  has  declined  12  percent.  In  1957, 
the  returns  to  all  farmworkers  for  their 
labor  and  management  reached  a  low  -of 
69  cents  per  hour,  while  the  average 
wage  of  the  industrial  workers  reached  a 
high  of  $2.07  an  hour.  Farm  debt  has 
reached  a  x-ecord  high  of  $20  billion,  and 
the  average  income  per  farm  has  dropped 
from  $2,789  to  $2,496  during  the  past  5- 
year  period,  during  which  period  there 
has  been  an  overall  inflated  economy. 
Although  the  number  of  consumers  sup¬ 
ported  by  1  farmworker  has  doubled 
from  10  in  the  1930’s  to  more  than  20 
today,  the  rewards  to  the  farmer  have 
constantly  declined.  While  some  of  us 
would  commend  the  farmer  for  a  job 
well  done  and  look  to  the  resulting  op¬ 
portunities  ahead  for  our  ever-increas¬ 
ing  population  in  this  period  of  scien¬ 
tific  advancement,  there  are  others  who 
would  adjust  the  agricultural  imbalances 
of  the  present  and  repay  the  farmers  for 
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their  productive  achievements  by  eject¬ 
ing  them  from  the  land. 

The  cotton  farmer  has  employed  effi¬ 
cient  methods  to  increase  his  produc¬ 
tive  capacity  substantially,  but  has  been 
placed  in  a  position  of  planting  small 
acreage  and  of  purchasing  his  supplies 
and  family  needs  in  a  highly  subsidized 
and  inflated  economy.  The  means  must 
be  found  to  secure  for  the  farmer  his 
fair  share  of  income.  Considerable 
thought  has  recently  been  given  to  a 
price  system  for  cotton  which  would 
equal  100  percent  of  parity  on  domestic 
sales  and  permit  the  farmer  to  compete 
in  the  world  market  on  nondomestic 
sales.  This  program  has  been  suggested 
by  many  people,  including  Senator  Tal- 
madge  of  my  State.  If  we  could  secure 
this  program  it  would  be  better  than  any¬ 
thing  that  has  been  suggested,  and  it 
would  not  cost  the  Government  any  more 
than,  if  as  much  as,  the  current  agricul¬ 
tural  program. 

The  current  farm  situation  requires 
not  only  our  best  efforts  in  the  passage 
of  legislation,  but  a  more  determined  ef¬ 
fort  and  optimistic  approach  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  agricultural  programs. 
Solutions  to  these  problems  are  not  to 
be  found  through  devoting  the  total 
effort  to  worrying  over  so-called  unman¬ 
ageable  surpluses  or  urging  farmers  to 
move  off  of  the  farms.  It  would  be  far 
better  to  devote  more  administrative 
effort  to  the  question  of  why  the  United 
States  has  lost  its  foreign  cotton  markets 
at  a  time  when  the  world  population 
and  consumption  have  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  at  a  time  when  this  Nation 
has  been  negotiating  numerous  agree¬ 
ments  with  other  nations  and  furnish¬ 
ing  substantial  aid  to  other  nations. 

Indications  are  that  farm  surpluses 
would  not  be  a  problem  if  substantially 
increased  efforts  were  devoted  to  find¬ 
ing  new  uses  for  agricultural  products. 
The  Commission  on  Increased  Industrial 
Use  of  Agricultural  Products  recently  im¬ 
ported  to  the  Congress  that  farm-pro¬ 
duced  materials  can  be  modified,  tailored 
to  particular  needs,  taken  apart,  and  re¬ 
combined  to  make  new  products  with 
new  properties.  The  Commission’s  re¬ 
port  outlined  106  broad  fields  of  research 
and  development,  including  hundreds  of 
product  uses,  that  seem  to  promise  fruit¬ 
ful  results.  As  I  have  previously  stated 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  small  ex¬ 
penditures  for  agricultural  utilization  re¬ 
search  are  grossly  inadequate. 

I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  committee 
report  would  place  increased  emphasis 
upon  achieving  more  tangible  results  un¬ 
der  the  barter  program.  In  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  this  program  it  has  been  fe- 
stricted  and  at  times  suspended.  The 
barter  program  presents  the  opportunity 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to 
utilize  its  efforts  in- the  interest  of  in¬ 
creased  agricultural  sales.  The  commit¬ 
tee  report  concludes  that  the  action  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  placing 
upon  potential  barter  contractors  the 
burden  of  proving  that  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  disposed  of  by  them 
under  the  program  would  not  interfere 
with  dollar  sales  is  a  major  device  used 
by  the  Department  to  curtail  the  barter 
program.  The  committee  report  further 


indicates  that  the  areas  of  the  free  world 
into  which  surpluses  may  be  moved  have 
been  restricted  by  certificates  of  addi¬ 
tionality,  and  that  the  language  in  the 
bill  is  designed  to  remove  this  roadblock. 

It  is  also  stated  in  the  report  that  there 
is  evidence  that  many  barter  transac¬ 
tions  which  would  have  disposed  of  very 
substantial  quantities  of  agricultural 
surpluses  have  not  been  made  because 
of  the  Department’s  insistence  that  the 
material  to  be  received  in  exchange  could 
not  be  processed  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  barter  program  has 
been  administered  on  a  more  restrictive 
basis  than  was  intended  by  the  Congress, 
and  this  bill  clearly  indicates  that  great¬ 
er  emphasis  is  to  be  placed  upon  the 
barter  program  in  the  future. 

It  is  my  belief  that  solutions  to  farm 
problems  must  be  based  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  agriculture  is  a  major  and 
continuing  segment  in  our  overall  econ¬ 
omy,  that  the  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
share  of  income,  and  that  it  be  recog¬ 
nized  that  greater  progress  is  to  be 
achieved  through  the  utilization  of  the 
productive  capacities  of  the  farms.  As 
I  have  previously  stated,  I  believe  that 
it  is  imperative  that  there  be  a  more  op¬ 
timistic  approach  to  farming  through  the 
encouragement  of  scientific  development 
to  find  new  uses,  the  encouragement  of 
a  proper  balance  between  agriculture 
and  industry  in  local  areas,  the  recovery 
of  lost  foreign  markets,  the  utilization 
of  existing  laws  and  American  salesman¬ 
ship,  and  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the 
State  Department  and  administrative 
agencies  and  departments. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  must  give  the 
farmers  more  acreage.  Although  this 
bill  gives  the  farmers  some  relief,  it  is. 
not  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  see  them 
have.  I  had  hoped  that  we  could  get 
some  more  favorable  legislation  at  this 
session,  but  it  seems  that  H.  R.  12954  is 
the  best  bill  the  committee  could  vote 
out.  We  must  pass  some  farm  program 
at  this  session.  Although  I  am  not  sat¬ 
isfied  with  the  bill,  it  gives  the  farmers 
some  relief,  and  perhaps  the  best  pros¬ 
pect  we  have  is  to  pass  this  bill.  I  again 
urge  that  our  agricultural  programs  be 
written  and  administered  in  such  man¬ 
ner  as  to  permit  the  farmers  to  continue 
to  live  on  the  farms,  and  it  is  essential 
that  there  be  adequate  acreage  and  ade¬ 
quate  floor  prices  coupled  with  the  maxi¬ 
mum  effort  to  increase  export  sales. 

Mrs.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
12954 — the  farm  bill — is  all-American 
legislation.  I  am  for  it  all  down  the  line. 

This  bill  stands  out  from  the  usual. 
It  transcends  class  legislation.  Al¬ 
though  it  is  designed  to  help  the  Ameri¬ 
can  farm,  it  will  be  of  immeasurable  help 
to  our  economy  as  a  whole:  to  commerce, 
to  industry,  to  science,  and  to  education. 

Minnesota’s  Gov.  Orville  L.  Freeman 
estimates  that  the  passage  of  H.  R.  12954 
would  add  $120  million  to  the  current 
year’s  estimated  farm  income  of  our 
State. 

Dollars  are  a  good  thing  to  have 
around.  But  you  cannot  measure  the 
value  of  this  bill  by  dollars  alone.  You 
must  take  into  consideration  what  it  will 
do  for  human  beings. 


Because  of  this  bill  some  boy  may  have 
a  chance  to  go  to  school,  so  that  he, 
eventually,  may  match  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Mayo  brothers. 

Because  of  this  bill,  a  farm  woman 
may  be  able  to  buy  needed  appliances, 
thus  freeing  her  from  backbreaking 
labor  and  giving  her  a  longer,  more  use¬ 
ful  life.  Because  of  this  bill,  a  family 
farm  which  has  been  literally  cut  out  of 
the  wilderness  may  be  saved  to  that 
family  and  give  its  produce  to  more  men 
and  women. 

H.  R.  12954  is  a  good  bill.  It  is  not  all 
I  could  wish  for  the  preservation  and 
advancement  of  our  family  farms.  Still, 
it  is  a  wise  bill,  representing  definite  for¬ 
ward  progress.  In  this  respect,  I  believe 
with  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  in  an 
address  prepared,  but  not  delivered,  due 
to  his  untimely  death:  “The  only  limit 
to  our  realization  of  tomorrow  will  be 
our  doubts  of  today.” 

Let  us  cease  to  doubt.  Let  us  act. 
Let  us  pass  this  bill  which  will  give  sta¬ 
bility  to  the  family  farm:  the  launching 
point,  the  Cape  Canaveral,  if  you  please, 
of  the  space-surmounting  destiny  of  this 
Nation. 

Our  farmers  deserve  the  passage  of 
H.  R.  12954  for,  as  Daniel  Webster 
declared  on  January  13,  1840: 

When  tillage  begins,  other  arts  follow. 
The  farmers,  therefore,  are  the  founders  of 
human  civilization. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  past  5  years,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Benson  has  been  saying  he  would 
not  support  any  farm  program  or  policy 
which  he  believed  was  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  farmers  and  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

He  has  arrogated  to  himself  all  the 
virtue  and  all  the  sincerity  in  regard  to 
farm  programs.  He  implies  by  all  his 
remarks  that  anyone  who  disagrees  with 
him  is  not  serving  the  best  interests  of 
the  farmer. 

Mr.  Benson  has  always  seemed  to  infer 
his  first  duty  was  to  the  consumer.  He 
further  seemingly  believes  that  he  should 
bankrupt  the  farmer  in  trying  to  dispose 
of  our  surplus  grains. 

Neither  Benson  nor- his  advisers  ever 
quite  seem  to  understand  that  low  prices 
force  the  farmer  to  increase  production 
as  the  farmers’  living  costs  go  higher. 
When  some  of  us  talk  about  a  program 
for  wheat  that  will  force  it  through  regu¬ 
lar  trade  channels,  instead  of  Govern¬ 
ment  bins,  he  points  his  finger  at  us  and 
says  in  effect,  “You  may  be  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  but  I  am 
appointed  by  the  President,  hence,  I  am 
right  and  you  are  wrong.” 

He  further  has  stated  in  almost  all  his 
speeches,  his  first  concern  must  be  the 
consumer,  “My  duty  is  to  keep  prices 
down.”  There  is  not  an  eighth  grade 
schoolboy  in  America  who  doesn’t  know 
that  food  prices  have  risen  to  an  alltime 
high  while  Secretary  Benson  has  been 
making  speeches  about  keeping  prices 
down  and  at  the  same  time  kicking  the 
farmer. 

There  have  been  a  lot  of  unwise  farm 
programs,  but  no  one  yet  of  Mr.  Benson’s 
entourage  has  explained  why  under  his 
policies  and  recommended  veto  that  the 
farmers  share  of  the  consumers  food 
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dollar  has  declined  from  about  51  to  39 
cents  during  his  administration. 

During  recent  weeks  the  Secretary  has 
taken  advantage  of  increased  prices  of 
cattle  and  hogs  and  says,  “Look  what 
I  have  done,”  and  how  the  farm  income 
is  going  up. 

Everyone  knows  that  Secretary  Benson 
had  about  as  much  to  do  with  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  livestock  prices  as  did  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Japan.  Drought  and  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  brought  these  ad¬ 
vances. 

A  common  question  around  the  Con¬ 
gress  during  the  past  few  years  has  been 
this,  “What  happened  to  the  farm  bloc?” 
Everyone  knows  that  during  the  last  two 
Congresses  the  farm  bloc  is  no  longer  im¬ 
portant.  In  fact  Walter  Reuther,  Jimmy 
Hoffa,  or  almost  any  other  national  la¬ 
bor  boss  has  10  times  as  much  influence 
as  the  so-called  farm  bloc. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  decline 
in  influence?  There  are,  of  course, 
many  reasons,  but  one  of  the  minor  rea¬ 
sons  is  Ezra  Taft  Benson.  His  policy  of 
dictating,  suggesting,  directing,  prescrib¬ 
ing,  and  instructing  on  all  farm  legisla¬ 
tion  was  helpful  in  bringing  about  this 
breakup  of  the  farm  bloc. 

The  doctrine  of  Benson,  along  with  a 
loss  in  farm  population  from  30  percent 
of  the  total  United  States  population  to 
13  percent,  is,  of  course,  the  major  cause. 

This  year  we  will  again  produce  a 
bumper  wheat  crop.  All  sorts  of  reasons 
are  given  for  the  surplus  in  wheat.  The 
so-called  wheat  farmer  and  cotton  farm¬ 
er,  as  a  class,  are  suffering  more  from 
the  so-called  surplus  than  any  other 
class  of  farmers. 

We  must  in  thinking  of  the  surplus 
wheat  problem  remember  that  wheat  is 
the  most  widely  cultivated  food  grain  in 
the  world.  And  it  is  also  true  that 
somewhere  throughout  the  world  in  each 
month  of  the  year  wheat  is  being  har¬ 
vested. 

We  in  America  have  three  surplus  food 
grains — wheat,  rice,  and  corn.  We 
seemingly  are  appalled  at  these  sur¬ 
pluses,  but  few  seem  to  remember  that 
all  permanent  ancient  civilizations  were 
founded  on  growing  cereals. 

Wheat  established  ancient  Persia, 
Babylonia,  Egypt,  Rome,  and  Greece. 
Rice  was  the  basic  crop  of  ancient 
China,  India,  and  Japan  while  corn,  a 
comparative  newcomer,  was  the  basic 
food  of  the  Inca,  Maya,  and  Aztec  civili¬ 
zations  in  Mexico. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  throughout 
the  world  400  million  acres  of  wheat  are 
planted  each  year  and  in  the  United 
States  we,  by  law,  can  plant  55  million 
acres. 

Throughout  the  years  that  we  have 
had  wheat  programs  passed  by  Congress 
little' or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to 
one  of  the  vital  factors  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  both  as  to  quality  and 
quantity,  namely,  weather.  This  weather 
factor  is  extremely  important.  All  the 
programs  of  marketing  quotas  and  allot¬ 
ments  never  take  this  factor  into  con¬ 
sideration.  An  irrigated  farm  gets  the 
same  allotment  as  one  which  can  only 
raise  a  crop  once  in  3  years  on  the  aver¬ 
age. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  production 
throughout  the  world  wheat  is  an  inter¬ 


national  commodity  and  is  extremely 
sensitive  to  price  changes,  a  difference 
of  one-half  cent  a  bushel  will  many  times 
make  a  sale.  It  is  said  that  for  the  past 
30  years  the  average  world  trade  in 
wheat  averaged  about  820  million  bushels 
a  year. 

The  carryover  of  United  States  stocks 
after  this  year's  bumper  crop  will  again 
surge  upward. 

If  present  programs  in  wheat  are  fol¬ 
lowed  out  the  carryover  will  probably 
increase  each  year.  Therefore,  any  new 
wheat  program  should  carefully  consider 
the  effects  of  this  program  on  our  carry¬ 
over  stocks  of  surplus  wheat. 

Many  of  us  who  have  tried  to  under¬ 
stand  and  get  together  a  workable  wheat 
program  believe  very  firmly  that  the  do¬ 
mestic-parity  plan  is  the  solution  to  our 
wheat  surplus.  This  plan,  if  adopted, 
would  not  solve  the  surplus  overnight  or 
this  year,  but  over  a  period  of  years  will 
have  the  desired  results — reduce  the  sur¬ 
plus.  The  basic  reason  why  this  is  a 
good  program  is  that  the  wheat  farmers 
will  not  year  by  year  get  reduced  acreage 
and  thereby  less  return  for  their  labors. 
We  know  that  the  90-percent  parity 
formula  did  not  reduce  the  surplus,  and 
certainly  there  is  no  large  segment  of 
wheat  experts  except  Secretary  Benson 
who  firmly  believe  that  the  flexible  price- 
support  formula  will  solve  the  surplus 
problem. 

So  there  is  today  in  this  so-called 
omnibus-farm  bill  a  plan  called  the  do¬ 
mestic-parity  plan— which  we  believe 
means  maximum  production  and  mini¬ 
mum  Government  control,  more  wheat  in 
use,  plus  a  stabilizing  of  the  income  of 
the  wheat  farmer. 

Let  us  take  a  little  closer  look  at  this 
plan. 

At  the  outset  of  any  discussion  of  the 
present  so-called  omnibus  farm  bill,  it  is 
well  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  basic  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  wheat  section  of  this  bill 
is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  domestic 
parity  plan  for  wheat. 

The  approach  to  the  problems  of  the 
wheatgrower  and  his  surplus  in  this  bill 
is  not  new  because  twice,  before  has  the 
House  passed  this  domestic  parity  plan 
and  the  Senate  has  passed  it  once. 

The  President  2  years  ago  vetoed  a 
farm  bill  which  contained  this  domestic 
parity  plan. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  this  so- 
called  domestic  parity  plan  is  not  some 
new  idea  just  dreamed  up  by  some  indi¬ 
vidual  Congressman  from  a  wheat  State. 
It  can  safely  be  said  it  has  universal  ap¬ 
peal  among  the  wheatgrowers  of  the 
principal  wheatgrowing  States.  As 
proof  of  this  statement  we  find  from  an 
examination  of  the  Congressional  Rec¬ 
ord  that  Members  of  Congress  from 
Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Ne¬ 
braska,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Colorado,  Minnesota,  Wyoming  and 
New  Mexico  have  introduced  similar 
wheat  domestic  parity  bills. 

According  to  the  present  law  only  55 
million  acres  is  authorized  for  wheat. 

The  Members  of  Congress  from  the 
above  named  States  represent  46,391,000 
acres  of  wheat  allotment.  This  clearly 
indicates  that  a  majority  of  the  wheat- 
growers  believe  in  this  approach  to  our 


wheat  problems  and  excess  production — 
or  so  many  Members  of  Congress  would 
not  have  introduced  so  many  similar 
bills. 

A  great  many  reasons  have  been  ad¬ 
vanced  why  this  wheat  section  should 
be  stricken  from  the  bill.  It  is  strange 
indeed  to  find  that  the  opposition  to  this 
wheat  section  comes  basically  from  my 
Republican  colleagues  and  it  is  alarm¬ 
ing  to  me  that  their  chief  argument 
against  the  bill  is  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Mr.  Benson,  will  recom¬ 
mend,  if  the  bill  is  passed  with  the  wheat 
section  in  it,  that  the  bill  be  vetoed. 

It  has  always  been  my  conception,  of 
our  Government — until  a  few  years  ago, 
at  least — that  the  Congress  in  their  wis¬ 
dom  enacted  the  laws,  but  that  idea 
seems  to  be  a  bit  old  fashioned  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  this  idea  prevails  that 
no  bill  should  be  considered  without  prior 
approval  of  the  President.  It  has  become 
almost  a  common  everyday  occurrence 
around  some  members  of  our  commit¬ 
tee  to  always  start  the  discussion  with 
this  query,  “Will  Secretary  Benson  ap¬ 
prove  this?”  or  just  simply,  “What  does 
Benson  think?” 

It  seems  quite  apparent  with  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  writing  legislation  as  far 
as  States  rights  is  concerned,  and  also 
interpreting  all  anticommunism  laws  in 
favor  of  the  Communists,  that  the  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  Congress  and  the  legislative 
branch  becomes  less  important,  if  the 
executive  and  judicial  branches  are 
going  to  say  what  Congress  can  do  in 
the  way  of  legislation. 

One  of  the  objections  raised  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  regard  to 
this  wheat  section  is  that  the  consumer 
will  think  his  price  of  bread  will  go  up. 
Has  anyone  ever  heard  of  the  present 
Secretary  of  Labor  objecting  to  labor- 
legislation  because  it  would  raise  wages? 
In  fact,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  al¬ 
ways  been  at  the  forefront  advocating 
higher  minimum  wage  laws.  But  the 
present  Department  of  Agriculture  head 
concerns  himself  with  the  consumer,  not 
the  grower  of  food. 

In  fact,  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
wheat  section  of  this  bill,  it  frankly  says, 
the  consumer  will  think  it  will  raise  the 
price  of  bread,  when  in  fact  it  probably 
will  not. 

A  most  interesting  fact  about  the  price 
of  wheat  as  related  to  consumption  is 
this:  Wheat  is  the  only  basic  food  that 
I  know  of  that  if  you  lower  the  price  you 
do  not  increase  the  consumption. 

In  1910  the  wheat  per  capita  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  was  6  bushels 
per  person;  in  1957  it  was  3.4  bushels  per 
person.  The  eating  habits  and  diet  fads 
have  largely  brought  this  about.  Based 
on  170  million,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
the  present  population  of  the  United 
States,  and  if  we  ate  as  much  wheat  per 
capita  as  we  did  50  years  ago — last  year 
we  did  not  produce  enough  wheat  to  feed 
our  population — we  would  have  been  a 
few  million  bushels  short. 

The  National  Wheat  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  whose  primary  purpose  is  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  general,  welfare  of  the  wheat 
farmer  of  the  United  States  by  means  of 
fair  legislation  to  all  parts  of  our  general 
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economy  support  this  domestic  parity 
plan  as  contained  in  this  wheat  section 
of  the  bill  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Herbert  J.  Hughes,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Wheat  Growers, 
has  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  his  state¬ 
ments  in  support  of  this  plan  the  sole 
objective  is  to  get  full  parity  for  the 
wheat  the  United  States  needs  and  to 
gradually  reduce  the  present  wheat  sur¬ 
plus.  In  order  that  all  may  more  fully 
understand  the  issues  involved  and  the 
attitude  of  the  National  Wheat  Growers 
Association  in  detail,  here  is  what  he 
said  in  a  recent  interview: 

Question.  Mr.  Hughes,  why  is  the  domestic 
parity  plan  which  is  included  in  the  Senate 
farm  bill,  called  the  two-price  system? 

Answer.  That  term  really  isn’t  accurate. 
It  has  come  into  use  because  the  plan  pro¬ 
vides  two  levels  of  income.  Actually1  there 
would  be  only  one  price  for  wheat — that 
which  the  crop  would  bring  in  the  market. 

But  for  that  part  of  the  crop  that  we  use 
for  food  in  this  country,  the  grower  would 
receive  100  percent  of  parity.  The  difference 
between  parity  and  the  market  price  would 
be  paid  by  income  certificates. 

Question.  Would  these  certificates  be  ne¬ 
gotiable,  like  checks  or  currency? 

Answer.  Not  in  the  sense  that  a  cashier  s 
check  would  be.  The  certificate  would  be 
made  to  the  grower  for  a  certain  number  of 
bushels.  When  the  bushel  value  of  the 
wheat  had  been  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  the  certificates  could  be  cashed 
at  the  county  ASC  office  or  at  the  bank. 

They  would  be  handled  through  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System  and  come  back  to  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  where  they  would 
be  charged  to  the  revolving  fund. 

Question.  Where  would  the  revolving  fund 
come  from? 

Answer.  It  would  come  from  the  miller. 
After  he  has  milled  the  wheat  and  is  ready 
to  sell  the  flour,  he  would  buy  certificates 
from  CCC  equal  to  the  number  of  bushels  he 
has  milled.  Cost  of  the  certificates  would 
be  added  to  the  price  of  the  flour  when  it  is 
sold  to  the  baker. 

Question.  Would  that  increase  the  cost  of 
bread? 

Answer.  I  doubt  it.  Wheat  price  doesn’t 
affect  bread  prices  much.  Price  of  wheat  has 
dropped  about  a  third  since  1947,  but  bread 
has  gone  up  3  to  4  cents  a  loaf. 

Question.  Assuming  that  Congress  accepts 
domestic  parity,  how  would  it  apply  to  an 
individual  wheat  farmer? 

Answer.  Let’s  take  a  farmer  with  a  100- 
acre  wheat  allotment  with  a  normal  yield  of 
20  bushels  an  acre.  That  100  acres  is  his 
proportionate  share  of  the  55-million-acre 
national  allotment.  Normally  he  would  pro¬ 
duce  about  2,000  bushels  a  year.  The  share 
of  his  crop  for  domestic  consumption  would 
be  about  55  percent — or  1,100  bushels.  For 
that  he  would  get  domestic  parity  certificates. 

Now,  let’s  say  parity  is  $2.50  a  bushel,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  estimates  the 
market  price  at  $1.60  for  the  season.  The  dif¬ 
ference  is  90  cents  a  bushel.  This  farmer’s 
certificate  would  be  worth  1.100  times  90 
cents,  or  $990. 

Question.  Then  that’s  where  you  get  the 
term,  “domestic  parity?” 

Answer.  Right.  That's  the  key  to  the  plan. 
The  producer  would  get  full  parity  for  only 
that  part  of  the  crop  we  need  for  our  own 
food  use. 

Question.  Who  would  sell  the  wheat? 
Answer.  The  grower  himself. 

Question.  Suppose  his  crop  turned  out  at 
30  bushels  instead  of  20? 

Answer.  He  would  get  the  market  price  for 
all  of  it.  But  he  would  still  get  domestic 
parity  certificates  for  only  1,100  bushels. 

Question.  When  could  he  cash  his  parity 
certificates? 


Answer.  The  Secretary  would  estimate  par¬ 
ity  price  and  average  market  price,  say  in 
June  of  the  marketing  year.  After  those 
prices  were  set,  the  grower  could  cash  his 
certificates. 

Question.  Suppose  he  had  a  crop  failure? 
Answer.  He  would  still  have  his  certificate 
good  for  90  cents  on  1,100  bushels. 

Question.  What  would  we  do  about  wheat 
allotments  under  domestic  parity? 

Answer.  We  would  have  exactly  the  same 
allotment  program  as  we  have  today — as  long 
as  we  have  a  wheat  surplus.  Only  when  the 
wheat  supply  would  drop  to  a  point  where 
the  present  law  would  permit  allotment  re¬ 
moval,  would  we  get  away  from  them.  Only 
when  we  have  reduced  the  supply  of  wheat  in 
storage,  will  we  be  able  to  increase  or  drop 
allotments. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  domestic  par¬ 
ity  plan  would  reduce  the  wheat  supply? 

Answer.  Yes.  Let  us  take  our  1955  crop 
of  1940  million,  bushels.  We  expect  to  move 
about  900  million  bushels  in  domestic  food 
needs,  in  exports,  and  in  livestock  feed  and 
seed.  That  means  we  produced  40  million 
bushels  more  than  we  had  a  market  for. 

We  would  hope  under  domestic  parity  that 
we  would  be  able  to  move  another  100  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  into  feed  from  current  produc¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  we  could  have  sold  60 
million  bushels  out  of  surplus  into  export. 

Question.  But  other  feed  grains  have  in¬ 
creased,  have  they  not? 

Answer.  Yes;  and  at  the  expense  of  corn. 
Much  of  the  acreage  shifted  out  of  wheat 
and  cotton  has  gone  into  crops  such  as 
grain  sorghums,  barley,  and  oats.  Actually,  - 
shifting  wheat  acres  into  other  grains  has 
resulted  in  more  feed  production  than  if 
part  of  the  wheat  could  have  gone  into  feed. 

Question.  Under  the  domestic  parity  plan, 
would  there  be  more  competition  from  wheat 
on  the  free  corn  market? 

Answer.  I  cannot  see  that  there  would.  It 
would  depend,  I  think,  on  farmer  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  corn  program. 

This  year,  for  example,  market  price  of 
corn  has  been  30  to  60  cents  under  supports. 
Support  price  of  wheat  under  domestic  par¬ 
ity  would  be  based  on  support  price  of 
corn — not  on  the  market  price.  If  free  mar¬ 
ket  corn  is  considerably  less  than  the  sup¬ 
port  price,  there  would  be  less  chance  for 
wheat  to  move  into  the  corn  market. 

Question.  Then  how  would  you  get  more 
wheat  into  feed? 

Answer.  We  do  not  think  we  are  going  to 
get  much  more  wheat  into  feed  as  long  as 
acreage  of  other  feed  grains  is  increasing. 
If  you  check  the  past,  you  will  find  that  we 
never  get  a  lot  of  wheat  fed  except  when 
there  was  a  shortage  of  feed  grains. 

It  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  get  a  price 
relationship  that  will  move  an  additional  100 
million  bushels  of  wheat  into  feed  as.  long 
as  there  are  plenty  of  other  grains.  However 
some  additional  wheat  will  be  fed  on  the 
east  and  west  coasts. 

Question.  .  Would  our  hard  red  winter 
wheat  growers  have  more  incentive  to  grow 
high  quality  wheat  under  domestic  parity 
than  they  now  have? 

Answer.  I  think  so — if  the  support  price  is 
set  reasonably  close  to  feed  value.  That 
should  encourage  growers  to  produce  high 
quality  milling  wheat  for  market  competi¬ 
tion. 

We  need  to  get  away  from  the  situation 
where  the  farmer  can  grow  poor  quality 
wheat  just  because  it  yields  more — than  turn 
it  over  to  CCC  on  a  loan. 

Question.  Would  the  domestic  parity  cer¬ 
tificate  specify  any  kind  of  wheat? 

Answer.  No;  the  grower  would  choose  any 
variety  he  wishes. 

Question.  Would  I  have  to  grow  wheat  to 
get  a  certificate? 

Answer.  Yes.  You  must  plant  the  number 
of  acres  which,  under  normal  yields,  would 
produce  the  amount  covered  by  your  cer¬ 
tificate. 
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Question.  If  I  have  a  crop  failure,  would  I 
still  get  a  certificate? 

Answer.  Yes;  that’s  a  point  that  is  mis¬ 
understood.  You  would  get  the  certificate 
after  you  plant  your  wheat.  But-you  couldn't 
quit  growing  wheat  and  start  growing  cer¬ 
tificates. 

Question.  But  if  my  crop  failed,  I  could 
still  cash  the  certificate? 

Answer.  Right.  It  would  still  be  worth  its 
face  value  as  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture.  That  is  a  sort  of  crop  insurance  feature 
of  the  domestic  parity  plan. 

Question.  How  would  the  Soil  Bank  fit  into 
the  domestic  parity  program? 

Answer.  Well,  a  man  with  a  half  section  in 
my  country  is  already  down  to  about  a  100- 
acre  wheat  allotment.  If  he  would  choose  to 
take  some  of  the  acreage  that  he  has  been 
putting  to  grain  sorghum,  barley,  or  oats, 
and  place  it  in  the  conservation  reserve,  he 
would  be  free  to  do  so.  That’s  what  we 
would  encourage  him  to  do. 

Question.  Would  domestic  parity  do  any¬ 
thing  w’ith  present  CCC  wheat  stocks? 

Answer.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  an¬ 
ticipate  in  no  way  unloading  CCC  stocks  on 
the  feed  market.  More  wheat  would  go  into 
feed  6nly  if  the  grower  is  willing  to  produce 
it  and  sell  it  on  the  market  at  feed  prices  or 
feed  it  himself. 

If  we  continued  to  move  wheat  into  CCC 
stocks  at  above  market  price,  and  CCC  sold 
it  back  at  feed  prices,  wheatgrowers  clearly 
would  be  getting  a  subsidy.  Then  corn- 
growers  would  be  justifiably  critical. 

Question.  Would  this  new  program  be 
harder  to  administer  than  the  present  one? 

Answer.  It  should  not  be.  It  is  exactly 
the  same  as  the  present  program  except  for 
the  distribution  and  cashing  of  the  certifi¬ 
cates.  There  would  be  no  marketing  quotas 
nor  penalties  for  excess  production. 

Question.  Do  you  think  two-thirds  of  the 
wheatgrowers  would  vote  for  the  domestic 
parity  plan  as  required  in  the  Senate  farm 
bill  amendment? 

Answer.  I  think  the  vote  would  depend  on 
how  well  the  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers’  can  explain  the  program,  and  how 
well  other  farm  organizations  and  the  USDA 
cooperate  in  an  educational  program.  Any 
wheatgrower  who  understands  it  will  be 
favorable.  A  vote  probably  would  be  taken 
in  June  of  this  year.  That  doesn’t  leave 
much  time. 

Question.  Under  domestic  parity  would  we 
sell  on  a  competitive  world  market — or  would 
we  still  market  under  an  export  subsidy? 

Answer.  We  would  prefer  to  be  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  world  market,  but  we  see  no  chance 
of  doing  it.  We  will  have  to  support  the 
price  of  wheat  at  a  point  higher  than  world 
price  in  order  to  protect  producers  of  feed 
grains. 

Question.  How  low  would  we  have  to  go 
to  get  in  a  world  market? 

Answer.  I  don’t  think  we  are  going  to  in-_ 
crease  exports  much  no  matter  what  we  do 
with  prices.  The  subsidy  is  about  70  cents 
a  bushel  now,  however. 

Question.  Why  is  that? 

Answer.  Lots  of  folks  think  all  we  need 
to  do  to  move  surplus  w’heat  is  to  lower 
prices.  The  situation  is  that  other  exporting 
countries  cannot  let  us  do  that. 

Worldwide  wheat  consumption  is  com¬ 
paratively  inelastic,  as  it  is  in  this  country. 
If_we  moved  much  more  wheat  into  exports 
than  we  do  now',  we  would  be  taking  the 
market  from  some  other  country  whose 
economy  is  based  on  wheat.  That  country 
would  have  to  follow  the  price  down  to  share 
the  market. 

Question.  But  wouldn’t  a  lower  world 
price  help  the  wheat  importing  countries? 

Answer.  Here’s  a  point  many  don’t  under¬ 
stand.  A  mumber  of  importing  countries 
puy  wheat  from  us  at  one  price  and  sell  it  at 
a  higher  price  to  mills  in  their  country. 
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They  use  the  difference  to  subsidize  their 
own  producers. 

If  we  sold  wheat  to  them  cheaper,  it  would 
mean  they  would  have  even  more  money  to 
encourage  their  own  producers. 

Question.  Then  the  Increase  in  wheat  con¬ 
sumption  under  domestic  parity  would  be  in 
feed  grains? 

Answer.  That  is  right.  Our  food  con¬ 
sumption  is  about  static  at  500  million 
bushels  a  year.  We  can't  expect  much  in¬ 
crease  in  exports.  So  the  only  place  wheat 
growers  can  move  is  into  the  feed  market. 

Our  meat  consumption  is  increasing.  So 
about  the  only  way  we  can  get  wheat  into  our 
increasing  population  is  through  livestock 
and  poultry  feed. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  way  our  price 
supports  are  rigged  that  wheat  is  taking  the 
brunt  of  production  controls? 

Answer.  I  wouldn’t  say  it  is  due  to  price 
supports.  Most  wheat  growers  actually  re¬ 
duced  production  when  they  reduced  acre¬ 
age.  Production  of  wheat  and  rice  has 
dropped  about  30  percent  since  1947  while 
production  of  most  other  crops  has  increased. 

Question.  Do  you  think  wheat  should  ad¬ 
just  still  further? 

Answer.  We  increased  our  agricultural 
plant  to  meet  wartime  needs.  Now  the  plant 
is  producing  more  than  we  need.  We  must 
make  a  basic  policy  decision.  We’ve  got  to 
decide  whether  export  crops  alone  must  ad¬ 
just,  or  whether  all  of  agriculture  should 
share  a  little  to  keep  the  blow  of  economic 
adjustment  from  falling  too  heavily  on  ex¬ 
port  crops. 

Mr.  Clifford  Hope,  a  most  distin¬ 
guished  former  Member  of  the  House 
and  who  was  twice  chairman  of  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee,  always 
actively  supported  the  domestic  parity 
plan  for  wheat.  Mr.  Hope  in  the  last 
speech  he  made  in  favor  of  the  domestic 
parity  plan  said: 

Flexible  price  supports  have  not  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  wheat  acreage  or  expand¬ 
ing  wheat  consumption.  Such  acreage  re¬ 
ductions  as  have  taken  place  have  been  the 
result  of  acreage  allotments  and  marketing 
quotas.  The  principal  effect  of  flexible  price 
supports  has  been  to  reduce  farmers'  in¬ 
come  from  wheat.  Another  effect  has  been 
to  reduce  the  value  of  all  governmental 
Wheat  stocks  to  the  level  of  the  reduced 
support  price.  This  is  compensated  for  to 
some  extent  by  the  fact  that  lower  supports 
make  it  possible  to  reduce  export  subsidies. 

Certainly  the  proponents  of  this  leg¬ 
islation  are  not  unmindful  of  the  cost 
of  this  proposed  bill.  We  who  believe 
in  this  proposal  feel  that  it  will  help  the 
American  taxpayer  who  many  times  is 
forgotten  when  legislation  of  this  kind 
is  being  considered.  It  is  quite  apparent 
that  there  are  two  distinct  savings  that 
will  automatically  accrue  to  the  tax¬ 
payer  if  this  legislation  becomes  law.  It 
will  do  away  with  the  need  for  export 
subsidies  which,  over  the  past  few  years, 
has  amounted  to  almost  a  billion  dollars. 

The  biggest  saving  will  come  about  for 
the  reason  it  will  eventually  eliminate 
the  astronomical  storage  charges  that 
have  been  paid  for  the  storage  of  the 
surplus  wheat.  In  addition  to  doing 
away  with  these  storage  charges  the 
losses  of  price  support  loans  will  be  re¬ 
duced — because  now  the  Government 
has  to  assume  the  loss.  It  is  generally 
believed  that  administrative  costs  of 
this  suggested  program  will  be  much 
less  than  the  present  program. 


No  one  or  no  agency  can  be  absolutely 
accurate  as  to  the  cost  of  this  domestic 
parity  plan  but  the  administrative 
costs  may  be  established  on  an  analyti¬ 
cal  basis  and  it  is  believed  that  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  would  be  about  as 
follows:  For  establishing  domestic 
quotas,  $200,000;  cost  of  issuing  certifi¬ 
cates  to  producers,  $800,000;  cost  of 
handling  processors’  certificates,  $500,- 
000;  increased  administrative  costs,  $1,- 
500,000.  These  estimated  costs  are 
based  upon  the  same  volume  of  price 
support  operations. 

During  the  fiscal  year  of  1957-58,  the 
average  cost  to  handle  a  loan  was  a  little 
over  $10.  There  were  a  little  over  200,000 
wheat  loans  made  during  the  above  fiscal 
year. 

It  is  believed  that  the  export  subsidy 
would  be  much  less  under  this  domestic 
parity  plan.  During  the  1957-58  fiscal 
period  the  subsidy  on  400  million  bushels 
at  75  cents  subsidy  amounted  to  $300 
million.  Under  this  plan  as  now  being 
considered  for  the  same  number  of 
bushels  it  would  cost  25  cents — subsidy — 
per  bushel,  or  $100  million;  on  this  com¬ 
parison  a  saving  to  the  taxpayer  would 
be  made  of  $200  million. 

Many  have  asked  if  this  domestic 
parity  plan  will  change  the  parity  prices 
of  wheat  and  corn.  The  level  of  parity 
will  remain  unchanged  with  the  parity 
price  of  wheat  $2.42  and  corn  $1.76. 

The  price  support  level  for  corn  will 
remain  77  percent  of  parity  or  $1.36  per 
bushel. 

The  feed  ratio  in  these  computations 
is  the  general  formula  in  use  on  a  bushel 
basis  of  wheat  to  corn  105  percent.  The 
support  price  for  wheat  is  $1.36  times 
105  percent  or  $1.43. 

It  is  generally  assumed  by  those  who 
have  long  studied  this  plan  that  under  it 
the  domestic  food  wheat  consumption 
quota  would  be  480  million  bushels  and 
based  on  past  experience  and  averages 
the  number  of  bushels  that  would  be  ex¬ 
ported  would  be  400  million.  The  do¬ 
mestic  and  export  would  be  880  miHion 
bushels  and  we  can  assume  that  under 
this  plan  60  million  acres  would  be 
planted  and  using  past  figures  there  is  a 
yearly  11.9  percent  abandoned  acres 
which  leaves  53  million  acres  to  be  har¬ 
vested  ;  taking  a  high  above-average  yield 
of  19.5  bushels  per  acre  this  gives  us  a 
total  production  of  1,025,000,000  bushels, 
assuming  that  60  million  acres  would  be 
planted  those  planted  acres  woulfi  con¬ 
sume  60  million  bushels  of  seed. 

The  world  price  would  remain  un¬ 
changed  at  about  $1.40  per  bushel  f.  o.  b. 
Atlantic  Gulf  Seaboard. 

If  we  compare  the  costs  under  the 
present  program  and  this  domestic 
parity  plan  we  know  what  the  1957-58 
actual  operations  costs  to  be.  There 
are  256.3  million  bushels  under  price 
support  and  an  expected  delivery  of  an¬ 
other  168  million  bushels.  The  loan  rate 
of  75  percent  of  parity  is  $1.81.  There¬ 
fore,  this  168  million  times  $1.81  will  be 
$304  million. 

Under  a  domestic  parity  plan,  with  a 
loan  rate  of  $1.43,  the  acquisition  cost 
of  168  million  bushels  would  be  $240 
million,  giving  us  a  saving  of  $64  million. 


The  figures  and  estimates  set  out 
above  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
there  would  be  about  the  same  volume 
as  under  the  present  program.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  if  there  was  lower 
level  of  price  supports  this  would  nat¬ 
urally  increase  a  saving  in  acquisition 
costs. 

There  is  one  factor  in  the  present  law 
that  causes  much  concern  to  our  State 
Department  and  those  charged  with  our 
Foreign  Relations.  Under  the  present 
operating  plan  it  is  necessary  to  subsid¬ 
ize  all  wheat  exports  by  direct  payments 
from  Federal  Treasury  at  about  75  cents 
a  bushel.  This  causes  other  wheat  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  to  accuse  the  United 
States  of  dumping  our  wheat  and  taking 
their  markets.  Under  the  domestic 
parity  plan  wheat  for  export  would  move 
at  the  market  price  without  benefit  of 
a  subsidy.  This  domestic  parity  plan 
would  certainly  do  away  with  the  charge 
of  United  States  dumping  of  wheat. 

One  of  the  dangers  pointed  out  by 
many  in  the  Agriculture  Department  and 
some  Members  of  Congress  coming  from 
the  city  areas  is  that  this  plan  would 
increase  the  cost  of  bread. 

Clifford  Hope,  ex-chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  said 
in  answer  to  this  question: 

It  should  also  be  kept  In  mind  that  the 
amount  of  wheat  In  a  loaf  of  bread  costs 
about  2*4  cents  and  has  little  effect  on  the 
retail  price.  For  Instance,  In  January  1948, 
the  farm  price  of  wheat  reached  a  peak  of 
$2.81  per  bushel,  and  the  average  price  of 
a  1  pound  loaf  of  bread  was  13.8  cents. 
Today  the  farm  price  of  wheat  has  dropped 
to  less  than  $2,  yet  the  average  price  of  a 
pound  loaf  of  bread  has  increased  to  17.5 
cents. 

There  is  another  very  important  factor 
which  should  be  considered  by  those  who 
have  been  critical  of  the  present  program 
in  that  a  bushel  of  wheat  was  a  bushel 
of  wheat,  regardless  of  quality.  Under 
the  domestic  parity  plan,  wheat  will  be 
sold  on  the  open  market  and  its  price 
will  be  largely  based  on  quality.  This 
plan  will  clearly  be  an  inducement  for 
all  wheat  farmers  to  produce  and  grow 
quality  wheat.  This  certainly  is  better 
than  the  price  being  determined  by  edict 
of  some  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Former  Congressman  Clifford  Hope, 
in  summarizing  the  advantages  of  the 
domestic  parity  plan  over  the  present 
existing  program,  said: 

First.  Returns  to  the  farmer  would  be 
somewhat  greater  than  under  the  present 
program,  and  there  is  a  good  prospect  that 
expanded  outlets  might  substantially  in¬ 
crease  these  returns  in  the  future. 

Second.  Marketing  quotas  and  marketing 
penalties  would  be  eliminated  and  acreage 
controls  greatly  minimized  and  possibly 
eliminated  in  the  course  of  time. 

Third.  Relief  to  taxpayers  would  be  af¬ 
forded  through  an  immediate  substantial 
reduction  in  the  costs  of  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  and  eventual  elimination  of  practically 
all  such  costs. 

Fourth.  To  a  large  extent.  It  would  take 
the  Government  out  of  the  warehousing  and 
marketing  of  wheat  and  in  the  end  probably 
do  away  with  such  activities  altogether. 

Fifth.  Wheat  would  be  produced  for  mar¬ 
ket  Instead  of  for  Government  loans  and 
storage,  thus  encouraging  the  production  of 
wheat  with  superior  milling  qualities. 
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Sixth.  Producers  of  livestock  and  poultry, 
wherever  situated,  would  be  able  to  produce 
wheat  for  feed  or  buy  wheat  at  feed  prices. 

Seventh.  There  would  be  some  expansion 
of  wheat  exports  through  the  elimination  of 
redtape  and  other  obstacles  existing  at 
present. 

Eighth.  The  plan  would  be  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  wheat  is  produced  and  used 
for  various  purposes  and  would  furnish  an 
effective  method  of  moving  wheat  into  its 
natural  outlets  and  market  channels. 

Ninth.  It  would  return  to  the  farmer 
greater  freedom  and  control  over  his  activi¬ 
ties. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  much  of  the  op¬ 
position  to  the  domestic  parity  plan 
comes  from  midwestern  corn  farmers. 
They  always  say  wheat  under  this  do¬ 
mestic  parity  plan  becomes  competitive 
with  corn  as  a  feed  grain.  These  corn 
interests  and  their  representatives  are 
always  talking  about  “the  waving  fields 
of  wheat”  but  they  do  not  yet  seem  to 
understand  that  their  real  competitors 
are  not  wheat  farmers  but  the  sorghum 
grain  farmers. 

Kansas  is  known  as  a  wheat  State  but 
last  year  Kansas  produced  more  bushels 
of  sorghum  grain  than  wheat.  This 
sorghum  grain  is  a  direct  competitor 
with  corn  as  a  grain  feed.  In  fact  some 
feeders  of  livestock  now  prefer  sorghum 
grain  to  corn  as  a  feed. 

Mr.  COAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious 
that  among  the  Members  of  the  House 
today  there  is  a  coalition  whose  prime 
efforts  will  be  to  defeat  the  rule  which 
calls  for  debate  on  the  omnibus  farm  bill, 
H.  R.  12954.  This  is  not  just  an  assump¬ 
tion  on  my  part  for  it  has  been  stated 
many  times  during  this  discussion  on  the 
floor  and  it  is  apparently  an  organized 
effort.  But  before  we  rush  headlong 
into  something  as  serious  as  killing  a 
rule  let  us  ponder  a  moment  and  realize 
the  importance  of  proceeding  with  full 
debate  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  concerned  about 
making  certain  that  our  Nation  is  strong. 
We  want  our  Nation  strong  against 
enemies  from  abroad  and  from  those 
within.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
threat  of  communism.  We  are  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  Russian  sputnik  and 
scientific  lead.  We  are  concerned  about 
maintaining  a  free  world  which  has  been 
assisted  in  large  part  by  our  mutual 
security  programs.  We  are  concerned 
about  our  Nation  internally — our  reces¬ 
sion  problems,  our  cost  of  living  infla¬ 
tionary  spiral,  unemployment,  and  all 
the  rest  of  those  troublesome  and  per¬ 
plexing  difficulties.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
this  House  may  not  have  passed  every 
bill  concerning  these  problems  just  as 
they  have  been  brought  to  this  floor,  at 
lease  we  have  done  the  decent  and  dem¬ 
ocratic  thing  in  letting  the  problems  be 
fully  debated. 

But  here  are  those,  and  I  regret  that 
many  are  from  farm  districts,  who  are 
saying  that  we  should  not  even  discuss 
this  matter.  They  are  saying  that  we 
should  not  even  have  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  the  pros  and  the  cons  of  this 
legislation. 

Now  just  because  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  Time  magazine,  and 
some  of  the  other  slick-back  magazines 
have  been  playing  up  the  temporary 
favorable  farm  price  situation  does  not 


mean  that  agriculture  is  out  of  the 
woods.  Let  us  appraise  the  facts  accu¬ 
rately.  Let  us  take  a  look  at  what  the 
situation  really  is. 

Total  farm  production  is  up  6  percent 
in  spite  of  record  carryovers;  farm 
prices  are  down  16  percent;  farm  parity 
ratio  is  down  18  precent;  realized  net 
farm  income  is  down  19  percent  and  the 
purchasing  power  of  that  farm  income 
is  down  23  percent  which  is  the  lowest 
level  since  1940. 

The  current  rise  in  farm  income  which 
has  occurred  in  only  a  few  commodi¬ 
ties  has  been  the  result  of  heavy  re¬ 
stocking  of  revived  livestock  pastures  in 
the  cattle  country  and  the  freeze  in  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  areas  this  spring. 

The  weather  cut  down  the  market 
supply  of  these  farm  products  and  the 
prices  increased.  But  according  to  the 
predictions  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  our  hog  farmers  will  not  be  able 
to  count  on  the  prices  which  are  pres¬ 
ently  available  very  long.  The  farrow - 
ings  in  Iowa  are  going  to  be  increased  20 
percent  this  fall.  The  Iowa  anticipated 
farrowings  are  somewhat  higher  than 
the  national  average  which  is  14  per¬ 
cent.'  But  let  us  realize  this,  that  even 
14-percent  increase  in  hog  production 
will  revive  the  1955  hog  price  fiasco  all 
over  again. 

Without  adequate  feed  grain  legisla¬ 
tion  we  are  inviting  this  cost-price  dis¬ 
aster  upon  our  farmers.  No  one  would 
like  for  our  fanners  to  be  able  to  organ¬ 
ize  sufficiently  in  order  to  control  his 
own  price  more  than  I.  But  until  this 
is  done  it  is  the  responsibility  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  avoid  price  collapse  disasters 
from  falling  upon  our  people. 

Even  to  pass  this  bill  which  will  be 
before  us  today,  if  we  pass  this  rule, 
does  not  mean  that  we  have  tied  our 
farmers  to  any  definite  plan.  The 
farmer  will  be  able  "by  referendum  vote 
to  decide  for  himself  whether  he  wants: 
First,  no  price  supports  and  controls  at 
all;  second,  low  supports  and  no  con¬ 
trols:  or  third,  production  controls,  and 
higher  price  supports.  The  farmer  will 
choose  for  himself  and  for  3  years  will 
be  guided  by  his  own  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  sake  of  our  Na¬ 
tion  and  for  the  safe  of  a  strong  agri¬ 
culture  I  hope  that  the  rule  will  be 
adopted  so  that  we  can  at  least  debate 
the  farm  legislation  which  will  then  be 
before  us. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  has  been  my  practice  to  vote  for  rules 
bringing  proposed  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  whether  I  were  strongly 
in  support  of  the  measures  or  were 
strongly  opposed  to  them.  It  is  a  rule 
of  fair  play  that  decisions  on  people  or 
on  issues  should  not  be  reached  until  a 
hearing  has  been  given  to  both  sides. 

What  we  have  before  us  now  is  a  rule 
to  permit  a  full  hearing  both  to  the 
proponents  and  the  opponents  of  an 
omnibus  agricultural  bill  on  which  one 
of  the  respected  committees  of  this 
House  has  worked  for  a  long  time.  It 
is  an  open  rule.  That  means,  of  course,, 
that  in  all  probability  there  will  be  many 
amendments  with  the  result  that  when 
the  House  has  worked  its  will  the  bill 
conceivably  may  be  much  different  than 
in  its  present  form. 


I  appreciate,  of  course,  that  this  is 
Thursday  and  that  many  of  the  Mem¬ 
bers  desire  to  get  away  for  the  week¬ 
end.  I  appreciate  also  that  under  the 
rule  there  would  be  5  hours  of  general 
debate  and  that  when  we  were  under 
the  5-minute  rule  the  debate  on  the 
amendments  might  keep  us  here  all  of 
Saturday  and  well  into  Saturday  night. 
That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  part  of  our  job. 
It  seems  to  me  a  lazy  way  of  getting  out 
of  doing  our  job  by  defeating  a  rule 
that  if  adopted  would  force  us,  in  all 
probability,  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
week  well  into  Saturday  night  working 
our  wjll  on  a  bill  that  admittedly  has 
many  good  features  and  also  has  provi¬ 
sions  that  to  many  of  us  are  objection¬ 
able. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would 
wish  to  end  the  school  milk  program. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would  end 
the  program  for  veterans’  hospitals.  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  would  wish 
to  end  the  agricultural  trade  develop¬ 
ment  and  assistance  program.  I  would 
not  wish  to  end  those  programs  or  to 
take  a  chance  on  their  termination 
merely  because  I  was  unwilling  to  re¬ 
main  on  the  job,  possibly  into  Saturday 
night.  There  are  provisions  in  this  bill 
that  as  they  are  now  presented  I  could 
not  support.  In  the  end  I  might  not 
vote  for  the  bill.  But  certainly  I  could 
reach  no  decision  until  this  body  had 
worked  its  will  and  I  knew  what  was  in 
the  bill  after  the  amendments  had  been 
passed  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  have  made  my 
position  clear.  In  voting  for  the  rule  to 
permit  the  House  to  work  its  will,  I  am 
not  voting  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
H.  R.  12954.  I  am  not  a  member  of  that 
committee,  and  I  have  but  recently  come 
into  possession  of  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  This  report  is  160  pages  in 
length.  Until  I  have  read  the  report 
and  until  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  I, 
who  am  not  a  member  of  the  committee, 
can  have  no  way  of  judging  and  of 
reaching  determination  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  of  my  vote.  Many  statements  have 
been  made  in  the  debate  on  the  rule, 
which  if  true  would  prejudice  me 
against  the  bill,  at  least  in  some  of  its 
provisions.  But  that  is  no  reason  why 
I  should  refuse  to  give  both  sides  a  full 
and  a  fair  hearing.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  good  legislative  procedure  to 
kill  any  bill  by  killing  the  rule,  when 
the  rule  is  open,  according  Members  the 
full  right  of  amending. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  as¬ 
tonishing  to  me,  and  it  is  a  sad  day  for 
every  farm  family  in  America,  that  the 
Republican  Members  of  this  House  seem 
to  be  organizing  into  a  virtually  solid 
phalanx  to  deny  the  Members  of  this 
great  body  an  opportunity  even  to  con¬ 
sider  this  bill  which  has  as  its  pur¬ 
pose  an  improvement  of  our  farm  econ¬ 
omy  and  which  will  mean  so  much  to 
the  consumers  of  America. 

This  legislation  is  based  on  the  prop- 
.  osition  that  any  program  for  agriculture 
must  be  fair  to  farmers  and  consumers 
alike. 

It  proposes  substantial  savings  to  tax¬ 
payers,  by  reducing  the  costs  of  farm 
program  operations. 
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It  assures  a  perpetuation  of  food  and 
fiber  abundance,  at  reasonable  costs  to 
consumers. 

It  seeks  to  strengthen  the  family  farm 
and  thereby  arrest  the  migration  of 
farm  people  to  the  cities  where  they  are 
adding  to  the  rolls  of  the  unemployed 
and  are  competing  for  jobs  with  the  es¬ 
tablished  labor  supply. 

It  will  enable  our  Government  to  share 
our  food  and  fiber  abundance  more  bene¬ 
ficially  with  friendly  peoples  the  world 
over,  by  the  extension  and  expansion  of 
Public  Law  480. 

It  assures  a  continuation  of  the  school- 
milk  program,  and  the  milk  programs 
for  veterans’  hospitals  and  for  the  armed 
services. 

It  carries  forward  the  vital  program 
making  our  abundant  foods  available  to 
our  needy  citizens  in  the  United  States. 

It  provides  for  the  movement  of  food 
Into  markets  and  not  into  Government 
warehouses. 

It  provides  greater  freedom  for  farm¬ 
ers  in  the  operation  of  programs,  but 
giving  them  broader  opportunities  to 
vote  on  the  kind  of  program  they  want, 
or  whether  they  want  a  progi’am  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  was  just 
asked  in  this  debate,  by  one  of  our  friends 
representing  a  city  constituency:  What 
will  this  bill  mean  to  consumers? 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  our  total  population  consumed  11 
percent  more  farm-produced  foods  in 
1957  than  in  1952,  yet  our  farmers  re¬ 
ceived  $600  million  less  for  that  larger 
volume  of  production  in  1957  than  for 
the  more  limited  volume  in  1952.  In 
contrast,  consumers  paid  food  processors 
and  marketing  middlemen  $6.1  billion 
more  in  1957  than  in  1952,  for  hauling, 
processing  and  handling  the  food  be¬ 
tween  the  farm  gate  and  the  retail 
counter. 

One  of  our  Republican  colleagues,  who 
represents  a  farm  area,  has  referred  to 
the  wheat  section  of  this  bill  as  a  “bread 
tax.”  The  gentleman  should  know 
better  than  that..  He  is  aware  that  the 
price  of  wheat  to  the  farmer  has  very 
little,  if  anything,  to  do  with  the  price  of 
bread. 

In  January,  1948,  the  farm  price  of 
wheat  was  $2.81  a  bushel  and  the  aver¬ 
age  price  of  a  1 -pound  loaf  of  bread 
throughout  the  Nation  was  13.8  cents. 
By  April  of  1958  the  farm  price  of  wheat 
had  dropped  to  $1.95  per  bushel,  but  the 
average  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  had 
climbed  to  19.1  cents.  Thus,  while  the 
price  of  wheat  declined  31  percent,  the 
price  of  bread  increased  38  percent. 
Today  the  farmer  gets  only  about  2.5 
cents  for  the  wheat  in  a  19.1  cent  loaf  of 
bread. 

The  same  is  true  with  a  great  variety 
of  other  farm  commodities.  Farm  prices 
constantly  declined  from  1953  through 
1557,  and  consumer  prices — prices  at  the 
grocery  counter — constantly  increased. 

There  has  been  a  steady  deterioration 
of  the  circumstances  of  agriculture, 
from  1953  through  1957.  Farm  prices  in 
1357  were  down  16  percent,  the  farm 
parity  ratio  down  18  percentage  points, 
realized  net  farm  income  down  19  per¬ 
cent,  lowest  since  1942,  purchasing  power 
of  that  farm  income  down  23  percent, 
lowest  since  1940,  farm  debt  at  a  record 


high,  the  farm  population  declining  by 
4  million,  and  in  1957  the  returns  to  all 
farm  workers  for  their  labor  and  man¬ 
agement  reached  a  low  of  69  cents  an 
hour  while  the  average  wage  of  indus¬ 
trial  workers  reached  a  high  of  $2.07 
an  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  years  of  the 
operation  of  the  farm  program  the 
American  consumers  have  profited  and 
benefited  more  in  their  food  needs  than 
in  any  other  period  of  history.  In 
America,  the  wage  earner  pays  a  smaller 
part  of  his  income  for  food  than  in  any 
other  place  around  the  world.  Notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  increase  in  the  costs 
of  transportation,  processing,  and  mar¬ 
keting  food  in  recent  years,  the  average 
hourly  pay  for  factory  workers  today 
generally  will  buy  twice  as  much  food 
as  in  1929,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
farm  program.  As  an  illustration,  the 
pay  for  an  hour’s  work  in  a  factory  in 
1929  would  buy  6.4  loaves  of  bread;  to¬ 
day  it  will  buy  1 1  loaves. 

The  retail  costs  of  a  number  of  food 
items  rose  in  the  early  months  of  1958. 
This  in  part  reflected  higher  prices  at 
the  farm  level.  The  temporary  farm 
price  increase  primarily  was  the  result  of 
first,  severe  winter  freezes  in  the  South 
which  destroyed  vegetable  and  fruit 
crops;  second,  the  end  of  7  years  of 
drought  in  the  Plains  States  which  cre¬ 
ated  a  heavy  demand  for  cattle  to  re¬ 
stock  the  plains;  and  third,  to  the  fact 
that  cattle,  hog,  and  sheep  producers 
all  decided  to  hold  back  animals  and 
rebuild  their  breeding  herds  in  the  same 
year. 

The  recent  increases  in  the  retail  prices 
of  meat,  vegetables  and  fruit  items  have 
resulted  in  some  complaints  from  con¬ 
sumers.  A  number  of  those  who  com¬ 
plain  blame  farmers  for  high  food  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  present  this  bill 
here  today  are  not  responsible  for  the 
markups  or  profits  of  the  middlemen 
who  haul,  process  and  handle  food  be¬ 
tween  the  farm  gate  and  the  retail 
counter.  I  simply  point  out  to  those 
Members  here  representing  urban  dis¬ 
tricts  that  the  somewhat  better  returns 
received  by  farmers  for  some  foods  in 
the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  even  if 
continued  throughout  1958,  still  would 
give  to  the  farmer  less  for  the  same  com¬ 
modities  than  he  received  in  1952.  I 
previously  have  pointed  out  that  in  1957 
farmers  received  $600  million  less  for  the 
11  percent  more  food  they  produced,  as 
compared  with  1952,  but  that  those 
middlemen  between  the  farmer  and  con¬ 
sumer  received  $6.1  billion  more  in  1957 
than  in  1952,  for  handling  the  food.  The 
higher  prices  on  retail  counters  reflected 
the  markups  after  the  food  left  the  farm. 

The.  bill  before  us  will  assure  our  con¬ 
sumers  continued  abundance,  at  prices 
at  the  farm  level  which  should  reflect 
fair  prices  at  the  retail  counters. 

Moreover,  this  measure  sharply  re¬ 
duces  burdens  upon  taxpayers.  It  would 
save  expenditures  on  the  wheat  program 
which  have  run  as  high  as  $826  million 
in  1  year,  and  on  the  dairy  program 
which  now  is  costing  about  $400  million 
a  year  and  w'hich  has  an  accumulated 
loss  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  amounting  to  more  than  $1.5  billion 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  unthinkable  that  any 
Member  of  this  House,  regardless  of  his 
party  affiliation  or  whether  he  repre¬ 
sents  an  urban  or  a  rural  district,  would 
want  to  return  home  and  tell  his  people 
that  he  joined  in  the  movement,  that  is 
evident  here,  to  prevent  this  bill  from 
being  considered  by  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  that  you 
allow  this  bill  to  be  presented,  so  that 
we.  without  partisan  feelings  or  expres¬ 
sions,  may  consider  all  of  its  provisions, 
and  then  act  in  our  best  judgment,  and 
according  to  the  conscience  of  each  of 
us,  in  a  way  that  will  improve  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  our  farmers  and  will  advance  the 
best  interests  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
ominous  farm  bill  is  a  hodgepodge  of 
unworkable  legislation  sweetened  up  by 
urgently  needed  universally  supported 
sections.  It  is  intended  to  include  some¬ 
thing  for  almost  everybody  except  the 
unorganized  consumer  and  the  taxpayer. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  examples 
of  the  prophetic  qualities  of  Mark 
Twain’s  statement  that  the  farmers’ 
most  serious  problems  w'ere  the  Demo¬ 
crats  and  the  Republicans.  It  provides 
a  sad  spectacle  for  the  statesman  wTho 
stands  for  principle  and  desires  to  uphold 
the  high  standard  and  dignity  of  House 
action. 

The  crops  that  are  receiving  the  most 
subsidy  and  would  cost  a  billion  and  a 
half  dollars  under  this  legislation  are  the 
very  ones  that  are  in  the  greatest  trouble. 
Conversely  those  farm  commodities  re¬ 
ceiving  little  or  no  Government  help — ■ 
such  as  cattle,  hogs,  and  potatoes — enjoy 
prosperity  even  in  these  times  of  reces¬ 
sion. 

Frantic  efforts  to  completely  repeal 
the  law  of  supply,  make  the  farmer  feel 
that  there  is  pie  in  the  sky  like  the  old 
illusion  of  King  Midas  in  w'hich  every¬ 
thing  he  touched  turned  to  gold,  is  a  de¬ 
ceiving  mirage.  In  fact,  complicated, 
costly,  unworkable  programs  like  we 
have  in  this  bill  for  feed  grains,  wheat, 
rice,  and  cotton  are  turning  to  lead  in¬ 
stead  of  gold  in  every  instance.  Further¬ 
more  they  would  place  more  and  more 
farmers  in  bondage  to  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  make  them  dependent  upon 
fickle  political  whims  such  as  wre  find'  in 
this  measure. 

I  am  telling  you  our  substantial  farm¬ 
ers  want  none  of  it.  Likewise  the  con¬ 
sumers,  and  especially  the  unemployed 
do  not  wrant  a  bread  tax  of  an  additional 
1  cent  a  loaf  and  a  milk  tax  of  1  ’/2  cents 
a  quart.  We  just  cannot  permit  our  won¬ 
derful  citizens  to  lose  control  of  their 
destiny  to  big  government. 

The  excellent  parts  of  this  bill  are, 
first,  Public  Law  480,  w'hich  expires  next 
Monday  midnight.  All  farmers  have  al¬ 
ready  suffered  seriously  through  the  de¬ 
termination  upon  the  part  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  to 
hold  up  the  measure  in  order  to  force 
us  to  vote  for  phony  legislation.  The  re¬ 
sult  has  been  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  been  deterred  from  en¬ 
tering  into  $500  million  of  contracts  for 
food  sales  which  it  might  have  been  able 
to  make  abroad. 

The  Senate  passed  Public  Law  430 
weeks  ago.  Let  us  get  it  out  under 
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suspension  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow 
and  send  it  to  the  President  to  be  signed. 

I  have  pleaded  with  our  committee  for 
months  to  do  this  very  thing. 

The  school  milk  program  is  the  second 
section  of  the  bill  that  is  praiseworthy, 
and  a  milion  schoolchildren  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  summer  camps,  and  inmates  in 
hospitals  will  suffer.  If  we  wait  to  pass 
this  omnibus  bill,  we  will  wait  a  long 
time,  and  I  for  one  will  take  no  respon¬ 
sibility  for  this  nocuous  delay.  Again, 
let  us  get  the  milk  program  out  and  pass 
it  today  or  tomorrow  under  suspension 
of  the  rule. 

Other  commendable  features  of  the 
bill  are  the  sections  pertaining  to  wool 
and  tung  nuts,  both  of  which  are  stra¬ 
tegic  defense  commodities  and  are  legis¬ 
lation  favored  by  all  of  us.  We  could 
pass  this  legislation  in  a  few  minutes  if 
we  wished  and  not  go  wrong. 

H.  R.  12954,  this  omnibus  bill,  is  highly 
controversial.  The  people  who  drew  it 
up  do  not  understand  it  themselves.  The 
Agriculture  Committee,  to  which  I  be¬ 
long,  does  not  even  understand  it; 
neither  do  the  majority  of  the  Members 
favor  it  as  a  whole.  Some  go  along 
with  measures  they  oppose  in  order  to 
secure  measures  which  they  favor.  It 
would  take  days  of  discussion  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  work  out  the  con¬ 
troversial  sections.  The  same  would  be 
true  in  the  Senate,  and  then  more  than 
likely  it  would  receive  a  veto  by  the 
President. 

Why  should  these  controversial,  un¬ 
palatable  measures  be  standing  in  the 
road  of  meeting  a  deadline  on  measures 
so  desperately  needed,  as  the  school  milk 
bill,  the  commodities  exchange  program, 
and  the  Wool  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  confidence  that 
there  will  be  a  sufficient  number  of  Con¬ 
gressmen  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who 
will  stand  up  for  principle,  help  the 
farmers,  relieve  the  taxpayers,  and  wipe 
out  this  bread-and-milk  tax  on  the  con¬ 
sumer  by  voting  against  the  rule. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
omnibus  nature  of  the  legislation  we 
are  considering  today  is  most  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  me.  There  are,  without  ques¬ 
tion,  a  number  of  the  parts  of  this  bill 
which  are  meritorious  and,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  deserve  prompt  and  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  Congress,  However,  the 
parliamentary  device  which  is  being  used 
here  requires  the  acceptance  of  many 
programs  which  are  only  vaguely  related 
in  order  to  obtain  favorable  considera¬ 
tion  of  proposals  which,  in  themselves, 
are  not  controversial.  As  a  piece  of 
legislation,  this  omnibus  bill  is  a  most 
cumbersome  potpourri.  In  it  can  be 
found  measures  which  cover  a  broad 
spectrum  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

There  are  many  portions  of  the  bill 
which  I  believe  are  not  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  agricultural  economy  of  this 
Nation.  Therefore,  I  wish  to  state  my 
opposition  to  the  bill  and  express  the 
hope  that  the  various  proposals  can  be 
untangled  and  legislation  reported  which 
will  permit  responsible  consideration  of 
the  various  issues. 

Let  us  take  just  one  aspect  of  this 
bill  as  an  instance  of  needed  legisla¬ 
tion — the  amended  language  of  the 


Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act. 
In  this  legislation  are  matters  dealing 
with  policies  of  the  United  States  with 
respect  to  the  bartering  of  surplus  ag¬ 
ricultural  commodities  for  strategic  ma¬ 
terials.  Such  legislation  has  a  broad 
effect  upon  domestic  industry  of  the 
United  States. 

There  is  a  critical  need  for  legislation 
to  make  certain  that  ores  may  be  pro¬ 
cessed  in  the  United  States.  There  was 
little  difficulty  under  the  barter  program 
as  it  was  authorized  in  Public  Law  480 
of  the  83d  Congress  until  last  year,  when 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
administrative  action,  prohibited  de¬ 
liveries  under  barter  contracts  where 
ores  were  to  be  processed  or  produced  in 
the  United  States.  The  effect  of  this 
action  was  to  reduce  sharply  the  num¬ 
ber  of  barter  transactions  and  has  been 
felt  throughout  our  economy.  This  ad¬ 
ministrative  directive  eliminates  for  do¬ 
mestic  mineral  and  ore  processors  the 
opportunity  to  compete  for  such  pro¬ 
cessing  business  as  may  be  available  and 
assures  foreign  operators  the  sole  and 
exclusive  right  to  operate  within  the 
barter  program. 

It  has  been  accepted  practice  that  a 
large  proportion  of  ores  and  minerals 
used  domestically  for  alloying  purposes 
are  processed  in  the  United  States  re¬ 
gardless  of  their  countrV  of  origin.  The 
results  of  this  administrative  directive 
cannot  be  over-emphasized  in  terms  of 
the  distress  which  it  is  causing  in  the 
ore-processing  industry  in  the  United 
States,  an  industry  which  has  already 
felt  the  severe  downturn  in  activity.  In 
terms  of  employment  opportunities,  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  is  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
administrative  directive  and  the  number 
of  unemployed  workers  in  our  ore-pro- 
cessing  plants. 

In  this  bill  is  an  amendment  restoring 
domestic  ore  processors  the  right  to 
compete  in  the  barter  program.  The 
language  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

The  authorities  contained  in  this  section 
shall,  in  addition  to  other  types  of  trans¬ 
actions,  permit  the  domestic  processing  of 
raw  materials  of  foreign  origin  or  of  do¬ 
mestic  origin  where  the  domestic  processor 
agrees  to  import  an  equivalent  amount'  of 
similar  foreign  material. 

This  is  a  matter  of  serious  concern 
which  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Con¬ 
gress  without  further  delay  and  without 
forcing  the  wedding  of  it  and  other 
meritorious  proposals  to  a  crazy-quilt 
bill  of  the  nature  we  are  considering 
today. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
12954  before  this  House  today  is  another 
conglomeration  of  the  type  of  agricul¬ 
ture  legislation  which  has  created  mul¬ 
tiple  problems  in  this  area  of  our  na¬ 
tional  economy. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Benson 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when  he  de¬ 
scribed  it  as  a  loosely  constructed  piece 
of  legislation. 

One  could  literally  tear  several  sec¬ 
tions  of  this  bill  apart.  At  the  same  time 
we  must  in  all  fairness  agree  that  there 
are  certain  sections  of  it  which  are 
sound  but  which  can  be  enacted  into  law 
as  individual  measures.  Certainly  the 
milk  section  of  the  bill  contains  some 


good  proposals.  But,  let  us  look  at  the 
objectionable  provisions  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion  and  the  result  we  must  consign  our¬ 
selves  to  accepting  if  the  rule  is  not 
defeated. 

It  would  impose  upon  dairy  farmers  a 
referendum  loosely  drawn  and  hastily 
prepared  production  control  coupled 
with  a  tax  program  which  would  inevi¬ 
tably  divide  price  support  authority  be¬ 
tween  the  Secretary  and  a  dairy  board. 
This  would  not  be  advantageous  in  any 
respect  to  either  the  dairy  farmer  or 
the  consumer. 

The  bill  threatens  to  remove  from  the 
present  price  support  law,  language  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  public  interest. 

In  the  area  of  feed  grains,  the  bill 
calls  for  unworkable  marketing  quotas 
and  is  totally  unfair  to  small  producers 
because  it  denies  them  the  right  to  vote 
and  then  restrict  their  acreage. 

The  program  would  be  unduly  expen¬ 
sive  and  might  well  run  in  excess  of  a 
cost  of  $500  million  a  year. 

In  conclusion,  I  submit  that  this  bill 
is  by  no  means  a  sound  solution  to  the 
farm  problem  on  any  permanent  basis. 
We  have  lived  too  long  with  patchwork 
legislation  in  agriculture  that  has  been 
detrimental  to  our  farm  economy.  We 
have  drifted  from  the  stability  of  a  free 
agricultural  economy  in  this  country. 
Only  recently  agriculture  economy  and 
prices  have  begun  to  move  upward  as  a 
result  of  withdrawing  government  inter¬ 
ference  and  excessive  subsidy.  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson’s  program  is  designed  to  re¬ 
establish  a  free  operation  of  our  farm 
economy  and  a  return  to  the  basic  law 
of  supply  and  demand.  This  type  of 
program  is  sound  and,  I  am  sure,  in  the 
best  interests  of  both  the  farmer  and 
the  consumer.  It  should  not  be  scuttled 
by  the  enactment  of  the  bill  before  us 
today. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  vote  for  this  j-esolution  simply  means 
the  House  is  willing  to  consider  a  bill  re¬ 
ported  by  a  majority  membership  of  the 
members  of  the  great  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  The  Committee  on  Rules 
has  approved  the  granting  of  a  rule  pro¬ 
viding  for  debate  of  5  hours,  after  which 
it  may  be  considered  for  amendments. 

Members  of  the  committee  tell  us  many 
weeks  have  been  expended  on  this  pro¬ 
posed  legislation.  The  bill  comprises 
more  than  60  pages.  The  report  com¬ 
prises  160  pages. 

It  seems  pretty  severe  to  say  we  are 
not  willing  to  even  consider  the  bill.  The 
bill  can  be  debated.  Then  amendments 
can  be  offered.  We  can  vote  them  up 
or  down  as  we  see  fit.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  provisions  in  the  bill  I  do  not 
approve.  I  shall  expect  to  vote  against 
such  provisions  when  the  bill  is  read 
for  amendments.  If  the  bill  does  not 
meet  with  approval,  after  it  is  amended, 
then  we  can,  of  course,  Members  will 
vote  for  or  against  it. 

We  spend  a  lot  of  time  discussing  other 
subjects  of  no  more  importance.  I  just 
do  not  believe  we  should  turn  this  legis¬ 
lation  down  without  even  considering  it. 
If  there  are  certain  provisions  in  the 
present  law  that  are  about  to  expire  and 
ought  to  be  extended,  they  can  be  cared 
for  promptly  in  the  event  this  legislation 
is  defeated.  Let  us  not  say  we  are  not 
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willing  to  consider  a  measure  of  such 
importance. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were^yeas  171,  nays  214,  answered 
‘■present"  1,  not  voting  44,  as  follows: 

{Roll  No.  107  | 

YEAS— 171 


Abbitt 

Green,  Oreg. 

O'Hara,  Minn. 

Abernethy 

Griffiths 

O'Konskt 

Albert 

Gross 

Passman 

Alexander 

Hardy 

Patman 

Andersen, 

Harris 

Perkins 

H.  Carl 

Harrison,  Va. 

Pfost 

Andrews 

Harvey 

Pilcher 

Anfuso 

Hays,  Ark. 

Poa’ge 

Ashmore 

Hemphill 

Polk 

Asplnall 

Holland  j 
Holmes 

Porter 

Bailey 

Preston 

Baldwin 

Horan 

Price 

Barden 

Huddleston 

Qule 

Bass,  Tenn. 

Hull 

Rabaut 

Beckworth 

Ikard 

Rains 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Jarman 

Rees,  Kans. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Jennings 

Reuss 

Blatnik 

Jensen 

Riley 

Blltch 

Johnson 

Rivers 

Boggs 

Jones,  Ala. 

Roberts 

Bolling 

Jones,  Mo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bonner 

Karsten 

Rooney  . 

Bray 

Keogh 

Rutherford 

Breeding 

Kilday 

Santangelo 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Kilgore 

Saund 

Brown,  Ga. 

King 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Brown,  Mo. 

Kirwan 

Scrivner 

Burleson 

Kitchln 

Selden 

Cannon 

Kluczynski 

Sieminski 

Carnahan 

Knutson 

Sikes 

Chelf 

Landrum 

Smith,  Kans. 

Coad 

Lankford 

Smith,  Miss. 

Coffin 

Lennon 

Smith,  Va. 

Colmer 

Leslnski 

Spence 

Cooley 

Libonati 

Springer 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Loser 

Staggers 

Dawson,  Ill. 

McCarthy 

Sullivan 

Delaney 

McCormack 

Teague,  Tex. 

Denton 

McGovern 

Thomas 

Diggs 

Machrowicz' 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Dingell 

Mack,  Ill. 

Tuck 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Madden 

Ullman 

Dowdy 

Mahon 

Vinson 

Durham 

Marshall 

Watts 

Elliott 

Matthews 

Weaver 

Everett 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Westland 

Evins 

Mills 

Whitener 

Fascell 

Mitchell 

Whitten 

Fisher 

Montoya 

Wier 

Flood 

Morgan 

Williams,  Miss. 

Flynt 

Morrison 

Willis 

Forrester 

Moss 

Winstead 

Fountain 

Multer 

Withrow 

Frazier 

Murray 

Wright 

Gathings 

Natcher 

Young 

George 

Norrell 

Zablocki 

Grant 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Gray 

O’Hara,  Ill. 

NAYS— 214 

Adair 

Budge 

Dent 

Addpnizio 

Bush 

Derounian 

Alger 

Byrd 

Devereux 

Allen,  Calif. 

Byrne,  Ill. 

Dixon 

Allen,  Ill. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Dollinger 

Arends 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Donohue 

Auchincloss 

Canfield 

Dooley 

Avery 

Carrlgg 

Dorn.  N.  Y. 

Ayres 

Cederberg 

Doyle 

Baker 

Celler 

Dwyer 

Baring 

Chenoweth 

Fallon 

Barrett 

Chiperfield 

Farbstein 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Christopher 

Feighan 

Bates 

Church 

Fenton 

Baumhart 

Clark 

Fino 

Beamer 

Clevenger 

Fogarty 

Becker 

Collier 

Forand 

Belcher 

Corbett 

Ford 

Bentley 

Cramer 

Frelinghuysen 

Berry 

Cretella 

Friedel 

Betts 

Cunningham, 

Fulton 

Boland 

Iowa 

Garmatz 

Bolton 

Cunningham, 

Gary 

Bosch 

Nebr. 

Gavin 

Bow 

Curtin 

Granahan 

Boyle 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Griffin 

Broomfield 

Curtis,  Mo. 

Gubser 

Brown,  Ohio 

Dague 

Hagen 

Brownson 

Dawson,  Utah 

Haley 

BroyhlU 

Dennison 

Halleck 

Harden 

McIntosh 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Harrison,  Nebr.  McVey 

Sadlak 

Haskell 

Macdonald 

St.  George 

Hays,  Ohio 

Mack,  Wash. 

Saylor 

Healey 

Magnuson 

Schenck 

Henderson 

Mallliard 

Scherer 

Herlong 

Martin 

Schwengel 

Heselton 

Mason 

Scott,  Pa. 

Hess 

May 

Scudder 

Hiestand 

Meader 

Seely-Brown 

Hill 

Merrow 

Sheehan 

Hillings 

Michel 

Shelley 

Hoeven 

Miller,  Md. 

Sheppard 

Hoffman 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

Siler 

Holifield 

Mlnshall 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Holt 

Moore 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Holtzman 

Morano 

Sisk 

Hosmer 

Mumma 

Smith,  Calif. 

Hyde 

Neal 

Stauffer 

Jackson 

Nicholson 

Taber 

James 

Nimtz 

Teague,  Calif. 

Johansen 

Nix 

Teller 

Jonas 

Norblad 

Tewes 

Judd 

O'Brien,  N.  Y. 

Thomson,  Wyo. 

Kean 

Osmers 

Tollefson 

Kearns 

Ostertag 

Udall 

Keating 

Patterson 

Utt 

Kee 

Pelly 

Vanik 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Phllbln 

Van  Pelt 

Kilburn 

Pillion 

Van  Zandt 

Knox 

Poff 

Vorys 

Krueger 

Powell 

Vursell 

Lafore 

Prouty 

Wainwright 

Laird 

Ray 

Walter 

Lane 

Reed 

Wharton 

Latham 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Widnall 

LeCompte 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Wigglesworth 

Lipscomb 

Riehlman 

Wilson,  Calif. 

McCulloch 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

McDonough 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Yates 

McFall 

Rodino 

Younger 

McGregor 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Zelenko 

PRESENT— 1 

Thompson,  N.  J. 

NOT  VOTING— 44 

Anderson, 

Glenn 

O'Neill 

Mont. 

Gordon 

Rad  wan 

Ashley 

Green,  Pa. 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Boykin 

Gregory 

Robeson,  Va. 

Brooks,  La. 

Gwinn 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Buckley 

Hale 

Roosevelt 

Burdick 

Hebert 

Shuford 

Chamberlain 

Jenkins 

Steed 

Coudert 

Kearney 

Talle 

Davis,  Ga. 

Mclntire 

Taylor , 
Thompsbn,  La. 

Dellay 

McMillan 

Dies 

Metcalf 

Thornberry 

Eberharter 

Miller,  Calif. 

Trimble 

Edmondson 

Morris 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Engle 

Moulder 

Wolverton 

So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced 

the  following 

pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Hebert  for  with  Mr.  Taylor  against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for  with  Mr.  Talle  against. 

Mr.  Edmondson  for  with 

Mr.  Gwinn 

against. 

Mr.  Morris  for  with  Mr.  Jenkins  against. 

Mr.  Moulder  for  with  Mr.  Coudert  against. 
Mr.  Robeson  of  Virginia  for  with  Mr. 
Mr.  Mclntire  against. 

Mr.  Burdick  for  with  Mr.  Glenn  against. 
Mr.  Boykin  for  with  Mr.  Reece  of  Tennes¬ 
see  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  for  with  Mr.  Miller  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  against. 

Mr.  Dies  for  with  Mr.  Engle  against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  against. 
Mr.  Gordon  for  with  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  against. 

Mr.  Thornberry  for  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  for  with  Mr. 
O'Neil  against. 

Mr.  Trimble  for  with  Mr.  Wolverton 
against. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  for  with  Mr. 
Dellay  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Colorado  for  with  Mr.  Rad- 
wan  against. 

Mr.  Steed  for  with  Mr.  Kearney  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with'Mr.  Hale. 


Mr.  Anderson  of  Montana  with  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Metcalf  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thornberry). 
If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote  ‘‘yea.’’ 
I  voted  “nay.”  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  “present.” 

Mr.  HERLONG  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  "nay.” 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York  changed  his 
vote  from  “yea"  to  “nay.” 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI  changed  his  vote  from 
“nay”  to  “yea.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  may  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  prior 
to  the  rollcall. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENDING  EXISTING  CORPORATE 
NORMAL-TAX  RATE  AND  CERTAIN 
EXCISE-TAX  RATES 

Mr.  MILLS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  <H.  R.  12695)  to  provide.a  1-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  existing  corporate  normal- 
tax  rate  and  of  certain  excess-tax  rates: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2025) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
12695)  to  provide  a  one-year  extension  of 
the  existing  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and 
of  certain  excise-tax  rates,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec¬ 
ommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows :  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following : 

E“Sec.  4.  Repeal  of  taxes  on  transportation 
\  of  property. 

\a)  Repeal:  Effective  as  provided  in  sub- 
sectRsn  (c),  part  II  (relating  to  tax  on  trans- 
portaOmn  of  property)  and  part  III  (relating 
'to- tax  An  transportation  of  oil  by  pipeline) 
of  subchApter  C  of  Chapter  33  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  O^de  of  1954  are  hereby  repealed. 

“(b)  Technical  amendments:  Effective  as 
provided  in  sifyjsection  (c) : 

“(1)  The  tabie  of  subchapters  for  chapter 
33  of  the  InternW  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  by  striking  out 

“  ‘Subchapter  C.  Transportation.* 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
“  ‘Subchapter  C.  Transportation  of  persons.* 
“(2)  Subchapter  C  of  chapter  33  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  striking1*out  the  table  of 
parts  for  such  subchapter  anti  the  heading 
of  part  I  of  such  subchapter,  and  by  striking 
out  the  heading  of  the  subchapte^nd  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  \ 

"  'Subchapter  C — Transportation  of  Persons.* 
“(3)  Section  4292  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
State  and  local  governmental  exemptioftj  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  N 
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••  ‘Sec.  4292.  State  and  local  governmental 
\  exemption. 

«  'Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  or  \is  delegate,  no  tax  shall  be  im¬ 
posed  und^  section  4251  or  4261  upon  any 
payment  received  for  services  or  facilities 
furnished  to  the  Government  of -any  State, 
Territory  of  the\jnited  States,  or  any  politi¬ 
cal  subdivision  of\the  foregoing  or  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia.'  \ 

“(4)  Section  6415\>f  such  Code  (relating 
to  credits  or  refunds\to  persons  who  col¬ 
lected  certain  taxes)  is \mended  by  striking 
out  ‘4271,’  each  place  it  appears  therein. 

“(5)  Section  6416  (a)  Of  such  Code  (re¬ 
lating  to  credits  or  refunds'of  certain  taxes 
on  sales  and  services)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ‘or  4281’.  . 

"(6)  Section  6416  (f)  of  such  Code  (relat¬ 
ing  to  credit  on  returns)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ‘or  section  4281’,  and  by^triking 
out  ‘by  such  chapter  or  section’  and  insert¬ 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  ‘by  such  chapter’.  \ 

“(7)  Section  7012  of  such  Code  (cross  ref¬ 
erences)  is  amended  by  striking  out  sut{ 
section  (i)  and  by  redesignating  subsectio 
(1)  as  subsection  (1) . 

“(8)  Section  7272  (b)  of  such  Code  (relat¬ 
ing  to  penalty  for  failure  to  register)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  ‘4273,’. 

“(c)  Effective  Dates. — 

“(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2), 
the  repeals  and  amendments  made  by  sub¬ 
sections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  only  with 
respect  to  amounts  paid  on  or  after  August 
'  1,  1958. 

“(2)  In  the  case  of  transportation  with 
respect  to  which  the  second  sentence  of  sec¬ 
tion  4281  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  applies,  the  repeals  and  amendments 
made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  ap¬ 
ply  only  if  the  transportation  begins  on  or 
after  August  1,  1958.” 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

That  the  title  of  the  bill  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  “An  Acf  to  provide  a 
one-year  extension  of  the  existing  corporate 
normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise-tax 
rates,  and  to  provide  for  the  repeal  of 
the  taxes  on  the  transportation  of  prop¬ 
erty.” 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Aime  J.  Forand, 

Cecil  R.  King, 

Daniel  A.  Reed. 

Richard  M.  Simpson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Harry  F.  Byrd, 

Roeert  Kerr, 

G.  A.  Smathers, 

/"  Edward  Martin, 

John  J.  Williams, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  H/use 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing /votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments/of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  12695)  tp  provide 
a  one-year  extension  of  the  existing  cor¬ 
porate  normal-tax  rate  and  of  certain  excise- 
tax  rates,  submit  the  followingyetatement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  th/action  agreed 
upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
bill  added  a  new  section  providing  for  the 
repeal  of  the  taxes  on  the  transportation 
of  property  (including  coal  and  oil  by  pipe¬ 
line)  and  on  the  transportation  of  persons. 
Under  the  amendment,  the  repeal  would  be 
effective  with  i/fepfect  to  amounts  paid  on 
or  after  the  first  .day  of  the  first  month 
which  begins/more  than  10  days  after  the 
date  of  the/enactment  of  the  bill  for,  or  in 
connection!  with,  transportation  which  be¬ 
gin^  on  or  after  such  first  day. 

Under  the  conference  agreement,  the 
taxesyftn  the  transportation  of  property  (in¬ 
cluding  coal  and  oil  by  pipeline)  are  re¬ 


pealed,  in  general,  effective  with  respect  to 
amounts  paid  on  or  after  August  1,  1958. 
Under  the  conference  agreement,  the  exist¬ 
ing  tax  on  the  transportation  of  persons  is 
retained  without  change. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  title  of  the 
bill  conformed  the  title  to  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  bill.  Under 
the  conference  agreement  the  title  of  the 
bill  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  “An  act 
to  provide  a  one-year  extension  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  corporate  normal-tax  rate  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  excise-tax  rates,  and  to  provide  for  the 
repeal  of  the  taxes  on  the  transportation  of 
property.” 

W.  D.  Mills, 

Aime  J.  Forand,  ^ 

Cecil  R.  King, 

Daniel  A.  Reed, 

Richard  M.  Simpson, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 


SUSPENSION  OP  THE  RULES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  decides  to 
state  that  he  has  on  his  desk  about  16 
oills  for  suspension  of  the  rules.  Those 
Members  who  are  interested  in  those 
mutters  should  be  here  to  present  the 
motion.  If  they  are  passed  -over,  I  do 
not  Mjow  when  they  will  be  reached^ 
again. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Harris]  isSrecognized. 


HILL-BURTON  ACT  EXTENSION 

Mr.  HARRIS.  \Mr.  Speaker/1!  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  Hre  bill  (H.  R. 
12628)  extending  Nr  an /additional  3- 
year  period  the  Hokpit/A  Survey  and 
Construction  Act.  V 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill\as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  (N.  ' the  first  sen¬ 
tence  of  section  621?  of  the  public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  Striking  out 
“nine”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “twelve.” 

(b)  Section  651  of  such  act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  Tfour”  and  inserting  Nni  lieu 
thereof  “sevens.” 

The-  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  'de¬ 
manded?  \ 

Mr. /O'HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr: 
Speaj^r,  I  demand  a  second. 

HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  second  be  con- 
[fdered  as  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
12628  is  a  bill  whose  sole  purpose  it  is  to 
extends  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Con¬ 
struction  Act,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  Hill-Burton  hospital  construction 
program.  This  program,  as  everyone 
knows,  has  been  in  effect  now  for  12 
years.  The  next  fiscal  year  will  be  the 
last  fiscal  year  that  this  program  is  au¬ 
thorized,  and  in  order  that,it  may  be 
continued  it  is  necessary  to  extend  it. 
Consequently,  this  bill  does  only  this  one 
thing.  It  extends  this  program,  which 
has  proven  to  be  so  valuable  in  the  public 
interest  over  the  years,  for  an  additional 
3  years. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  O’HARA  of  Minnesota.  Would 
the  gentleman  advise  the  House  if  it  is 
not  true  that  this  bill  was  reported 


unanimously  by  a  subcommittee  to  the 
entire  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For-/ 
eign  Commerce,  and  by  that  committ 
unanimously  reported  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  is/fcor- 
rect.  The  subcommittee,  headed  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from /Missis¬ 
sippi  [Mr.  Williams]  held  hearings  on 
the  legislation  along  with  other  matters 
affecting  the  program  and- Reported  the 
bill  from  the  subcommittej/unanimously. 
It  was  presented  to  the/full  committee 
which  considered  it  antpreported  it  to  the 
House  unanimously. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr/Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS  V  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  JUDE}/  This  bill  merely  con¬ 
tinues  for  3“  more  years  the  same  au¬ 
thorization  as  in  existing  law  for  $150 
million  <plch  year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  is  correct  insofar 
as  thVauthorization  for  general  hospitals 
and/facilities  under  the  original  act  is 
concerned . 

/Mr.  JUDD.  And  the  way  in  which 
„hat  authorized  funds  are  to  be  divided 
up  among  the  various  types  of  medical 
facilities  continues  for  the  next  3  years 
as  it  ha$  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  I 
would  like  to  make  one  correction,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit:  It  is  the  same 
authorization,  but  instead  of  $150  mil¬ 
lion,  the  total  authorization  for  all  cate¬ 
gories  is  $211.2  million.  This  includes 
the  four  new  categories  that  had  been 
adopted  in  1954. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  it  extends  for  3 
more  years  the  authorizations  now  in  the 
law  as  amended. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Oh, 
yes ;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  is  an  annual  ap- 
•opriation  Of  $150  million  for  the  Hill- 
BWton  general  hospital  construction 
prosram.  Some  years  ago  the  law  was 
amended  to  authorize  an  additional  $60 
milliork'for  certain  other  categories  of 
facilities  and  this  extends  that  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  original  bill  also. 

Mr.  JUDD.  That  is  the  amendment 
which  includes  authorization  to  provide 
additional  fumste  on  a  matching  basis  for 
the  constructional  homes  for  the  elder¬ 
ly,  nursing  homes  and  homes  for  the 
chronically  ill,  andV>  on. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Ydk 

Mr.  JUDD.  And  on^  of  the  very  best 
parts  of  the  law.  x 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Yes]  NUnfortunately 
,we  do  not  have  a  prograba  sufficiently 
extensive  to  meet  the  need\hroughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker, \vill  the 


I  yield  to  the  gbntle- 


Mr.  JENSEN, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS, 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  How  many  dollars 
authorized  in  this  bill  for  that  whol! 
program? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  $211,- 
200,000,  I  believe. 
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H.  RES.  609 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

June  25, 1958 

Mr.  Delaney,  from  the  Committee  on  Rules,  reported  the  following  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed 

afylU  .  J  i  .  . ..  ..  'i  .  ,*•  4’  *1 

June  26, 1958 
Failed  of  passage 


RESOLUTION 

* 

1  Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution  it 

2  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 

3  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 

4  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.  R.  12954)  to 

5  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 

6  Assistance  Act  of  1954;  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 

7  ment  Act  of  1938,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  and  the 

8  National  Wool  Act  of  1954  with  respect  to  acreage  allot- 

9  ment  and  price  support  programs  for  rice,  cotton,  wool, 

10  wheat,  milk,  and  feed  grains;  and  for  other  purposes,  and 

11  all  points  of  order  against  said  bill  are  hereby  waived. 

12  After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
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and  continue  not  to  exceed  five  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall  be  read 
for  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  without  the  intervention  of  any  point  of 
order  any  amendment  offered  by  direction  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  ot 
the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted  and  the  previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas¬ 
sage  without  intervening  motion  except  one  motion  to 
recommit. 
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LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Sen.  Johnson  announced  that  he  expected  to  bring  up  th( 
Senate  farm  bill  later  in  the  week,  ’’after  the  policy  committee  has 
it.'\  He  further  stated  that  the  Defense  and  foreign  aid  appropriations 
woulcTSbe  considered  next  week,  and  that  after  certain  D.  C.  bills  the  St 
would  Consider  S.  Res.  264,  favoring  the  establishment  of  an  Internati^ 
Development  Ass'n,  and  H.  R.  7576,  amending  the  Federal  Civil  Defense/ 
p.  13112 


HOUSE 


SURPLUS  COMMODITIES;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Debated  and  noted,  152  to  24,  to  pass 
S.  3420,  to  amend  and  extend  Public  Law  480.  Rep.  Griffiths  objected  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  was  not  present.  At  the  request  of  Rep. 
McCormack,  further  consideration  of  the  bill  was  then  postponed  until  Wed. , 
July  23.  pp.  13173-197 


16. 


D- 


COTTON  ALLOTMENTS.  Pass* 
tion  from  acreage  of  exti 
staple  cotton  seed,  pp. 


without  amendment  H.  R.  1253^,  to  permit  the  alloca- 
long  staple  cotton  for  th /  production  of  extra  long 
11172-73 


SEED  MARKETING.  Passed  withoiit  amendment  S.  1939 /to  make  various  amendments 
to  the  Federal  Seed  Act  regarding  labeling  requirements.  This  bill  will  now 
be  sent  to  the  President,  pp.  T3167-68 


18.  FOOT-AND-MOUTH  DISEASE.  Passed  without  amen/nent  S.  3076,  to  authorize  the 

transportation  in  the  U.  S.  of  live Voot-and-mouth  disease  virus  for  research 
purposes.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent\to/rhe  President,  p.  13162 

19.  HOG  CHOLERA.  Passed  without  amendment  3478 ,  to  insure  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  anti-hog-cholera  s'erumXand  hog-cholera  virus.  This  bill 
will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  /p.  1311 

20.  FORESTRY.  The  Interior  and  Insul/r  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported  with 

amendment  S.  3051,  to  provide  alternatives  of  either  private  or  Federal  acqui¬ 
sition  of  the  Klamath  Indian  1/ands  which  are  to  he  sold  under  the  Termination 
Act.  p.  D710  /  \ 

Passed  without  amendment/! H.  R.  6542,  to  authorise  the  conveyance  of  certain 
forest  lands  to  the  town  o't  Dayton,  Wyo.  p.  13162  \ 

The  Speaker  appointec/as  House  members  of  the  National  Outdoor  Recreation 
Resources  Review  Commission,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  85-470,  Reps.  Pfost, 
Ullman,  Saylor,  and  Rhodes,  p.  13247 

21.  TOBACCO.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.  12840,  to  provide  a\single  acreage 
allotment  for  Va./sun-cured  and  Va.  fire-cured  tobaccos  if  farmers  vote  ap¬ 
proval  in  a  referendum,  pp.  13162-63 

22.  APPROPRIATIONS/  Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  11574,  tb$  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill  for  1959  (H.  Rept.  2237).  As  reported  t^he  bill 
deletes  $10t),000  proposed  by  the  Senate  for  farm-housing  research.  \ 

pp.  1313^/58  V 

Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  13121,  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  th/  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (H.  Rept.  2236).  pp.  13243-45 

23.  AGRICULTURE  HALL  OF  FAME.  Passed  as  reported  H.  Con,  Res.  295,  endorsing  plans 
of/a  non- government  group  d:o  establish  a  Hall  of  Fame  for  Agriculture. 

13165 


24. 


^ISH  AND  WILDLIFE.  Passed  as  reported  S.  2447,  to  authorize  studies  by 
iterior  of  the  effects  of  insecticides,  herbicides,  fungicides  and  othei 
pesticides  upon  fish  and  wildlife,  p.  13169 

issed  as  reported  S.  2617,  to  authorize  the  purchase  by  the  Seer  rfcy  of 
the  Interior  of  wetlands  and  small  areas  for  migratory  stamps,  pp.  .69-70 
Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  13138,  to  amend  the  Coordination  Act  so,  to  pro¬ 
vide  morp  effective  integration  of  fish  and  wildlife  conservation  pr  rams 
with  Federal  water  development  programs,  pp.  13170-72 


25.  LANDS.  Passed  as  reported  H.  R.  11800,  to  authorize  the  Secret  iry  to  sell  a 
tract  of  lanckand  buildings  thereon  under  the  jurisdiction  of/  RS  to  Clifton, 
N.  J.  p.  13175 


26.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H. 
Small  Business  TaxNRevision  Act  of  1959.  pp.  13197-211 


27. 


INFORMATION;  LIBRARIES^  Passed  under  suspension  of  (  rules  H.  R.  13140,  to 
provide  for  distribution  of  additional  types  of  Go^  iment  publications  to 
depository  libraries  ancKto  provide  for  designatioi  :  additional  depository 
libraries,  pp.  13226-28 


28.  PERSONNEL  AWARDS.  Debated  under  suspension  of  the  rules  H.  R.  488,  to  provide 
for  the  conferring  of  an  award  to  be  known  as /'the  Medal  for  1  Distinguished 
Civilian  Achievement.  At  the  request  of  Rep*  McCormack  further  consideration 
of  the  bill  was  postponed  until  tied.,  July723.  pp.  13229-35 


13282,  the  proposed 


29.  TRANSPORTATION.  A  subcommittee  of  tlae  Me/chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee 
ordered  reported  with  amendment  H.  R\  ai82,  to  provide  for  the  licensing  of 
independent  foreign  freight  forwarder^  p.  D711 


30.  MINING  CLAIMS.  The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  ordered  reported 

with  amendment  S.  3199,  to  specify' the  period  for  doing  annual  assessment  work 
on  unpatented  mineral  claims,  p/  D710 


31.  COMMITTEE  ASSIGNMENTS.  Rep.  Kilgore  resigned  f^om  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  was  elected  to  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee;  and  Rep. 
Young,  Tex,,  resigned  from  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  and 
was  elected  to  the  Public  works  Committee,  pp.  1J242-43 


32.  WATERSHEDS.  Received  frpm  the  Budget  Bureau  plans  foi\works  of  improvement 
for  the  lower  Willow  9reek  watershed,  Mont.,  WhitegrasV-Waterhole  Creek 
watershed,  Okla. ,  and  Little  Schuylkill  River  watershed\Pa. ;  to  Public  Works 
Committee,  p.  13255" 


Columbia  Ri 


ITEMS  IN  APPENDIX 


33.  ELECTRIFICATIONS  Extension  of  remarks  of  Sen.  Neuberger  inserting  an  editorial 
endorsing  th^'proposed  establishment  of  a  Regional  Power  Corporation  in  the 
Basin,  pp.  A6493-4 


34.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Extension  of  remarks  of  Rep.  McGregor  stating  that  ",.\the  time 
has  arrived  that  we  recognize  the  serious  predicament  in  which  the  farmer 
finds  Himself.  It  is  time  that  we  give  some  consideration  to  the  rotation 


armer."  pp.  A6496-8 


/STOCK.  Sen.  Jackson  inserted  two  editorials  criticizing  the  delay  and 
^  lilure  by  the  Senate  in  not  passing  the  humane  slaughter  bill  which  has  bee* 
/oassed  by  the  House,  p.  A6499 
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allotmentVo  farms  for  the  production  of  high 
quality  exfoi  long  staple  cotton  seed  pur¬ 
suant  to  anVagreement  establishing  stand¬ 
ards  for  sucm.  production  approved  by  the 
State  committee.  Any  acreage  of  cotton 
planted  as  a  re^lt  of  any  such  agreement 
shall  not  be  considered  as  acreage  planted 
to  cotton  on  the  iV-m  or  In  the  county  in 
which  such  farm  Is  located  for  the  purpose 
of  future  allotment  determinations  for  such 
farm  or  such  county.” 

The  bill  was  orderecfUo  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  timeXwas  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  theNtable. 


PROVIDING  MORE  FLEXIBILITY  IN 
MAKING  ADDITIONAL  APPOINT¬ 
MENTS  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES 
MILITARY  ACADEMY  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AIR  FORCE  ACAl 
EMY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.  R.  13226) 
to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  provide  more  flexibility  in  making 
additional  appointments  to  bring  the 
number  of  cadets  at  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  and  the  United  States 
Air  Force  Academy  up  to  fulj  strength. 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
I  would  like  to  ask  that  at  this  point  in 
the  Record,  I  may  be  permitted  to  file 
an  academic  list  of  selections  showing 
how  the  act  is  working,  as  given  to  me 
by  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
for  the  year  1958.  I  think  it  is  perhaps 
wise  for  the  Members  to  study  this  list. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Academic  board  selections — U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  1958 


Academic  board  selections — U.  S.  Military 
Academy,  1958 — Continued 


Kamo 


Name 


Desig¬ 

nation— 

Alter¬ 

nate 


Abbott,  Thomas  C . 

Adams,  Keith  E _ 

Boccaccio,  Livio  A _ 

Bennett,  Dennis  R . 

Bergman,  Todd  I, . 

Biddison,  Alan  M . 

Blynn,  David  M . .. 

Brown,  Charles  E _ 

Butzer,  Charles  B . .. 

Casp,  Michael  A.. . 

Chisholm,  Ronald  J . 

Cross,  William  M_ 

Culver,  Thomas  R . 

Dargle,  John  W _ 

Darrell,  Charles  C__ 
DcJardin,  Alan  R... 
DeRose,  Richard  G_ 

DeVries,  Robert  K . 

DeVries,  Russel . . 

Dobbins,  Paul  J _ 

Druse.  Stanley  A .  _ 
Kcdeston,  Thomas  V/.. 
I'inn,  Bertram  P.., 
Foole,  Warren  S., 

l'ox,  Ralph _ 

Euellhart,  Robert  IT., 
Jr. 

Oleichman.  Jfdward  A. 
Gorman,  Jamies. 

1 1  amelstfr,  Herbert  H— 
llarnly,  Ueorgo  W. 


Nominated 


Texas,  6th. 

New  York,  40tJ 
New7  York,  " 

Ohio,  16th. 

New  York. 
Maryland;  7th. 
Pennsylvania,  18th. 
Texas/Sth. 
New/York,  4th. 
Pennsylvania,  25th. 
Louisiana,  7th. 

(linois,  1st. 
Indiana,  at  large. 
New  York,  34th. 
Maryland,  2d. 

New  York,  6th. 
Louisiana,  1st. 
Louisiana,  6th. 
Louisiana,  6th. 
Massachusetts,  8th. 
Nebraska,  1st. 
.Massachusetts,  6th. 
Louisiana,  3d. 
Nebraska,  1st. 

Ohio,  6th. 
Pennsylvania,  23d. 

Pennsylvania,  22d. 
Massachusetts  at 
large. 

Ohio,  11th. 
Massachusetts  at 
largo. 


Hartnett.  Terrence  M... 
Hufschmtd,  Robert  G... 
Kauer,  Donald  Fred---. 

King,  Peter  O . 

Kirschenbauer,  George.. 
Kuhns,  Dale  11 . 

Learish,  Dean  L _ 

LoPrcsto,  Raymond  J... 

Lynch,  Albert  F.,  Jr _ 

McElhose.  Alan _ 

McRae,  Wilton  D _ 

Mailey,  George  T - 

Martin,  Bernard  M _ 

Martinak,  Joseph  F _ 

Meehan,  John  F _ 

Mengel,  Larry  L _ 

Middaugh,  Thomas  R.. 

Morin,  Carl  R.,  Jr . 

Murphy,  Vincent  E _ 

Muselcr,  William  J _ 

Needs,  Lawrence  R _ 

Ord,  Robert  L.,  HI _ 

‘  "Pappas,  George - 

“  arsons,  Bruce  B - 

Phterson,  James  C . 

Renshaw,  Clarence,  11.. 

Richwon,  Walter  R - 

RushatY  Alfred  S _ 

Ryer,  Rrvhard  T - 

Schein,  Ghorgc,  H. 

Seay,  Jerry 
Sloan,  John 
Stanat,  Ch\stophcr 
W.  J. 

Storat,  Richard 
Syrnes,  Albert  R 
Thomas,  Robert  B\^. 
Thompson,  Stanley 
Welper,  Francis  E.,  Ji' 
Whitehead,  William  C.,' 
Jr. 

Zmuida,  Paul  T. 


Desig¬ 
nation — 
Alter 
natc 


Nominated 


New  York,  41st. 
New  York,  3d. 
Pennsylvania,  24th. 
New7  York,  9th. 
New  Jersey,  7th. 
Pennsylvania  at 
large. 

Pennsylvania,  18th. 
Louisiana,  1st. 
Louisiana,  7th. 
Iowa,  at  large. 
Louisiana,  1st. 
Pennsylvania,  26th. 
Pennsylvania,  30th. 
Illinois,  1st. 
Maryland,  at  large. 
Pennsylvania,  15lh. 
Maryland,  2d. 
Florida,  5th. 
Massachusetts,  6th. 
New  York,  6th. 
Pennsylvania,  25th. 
New  York,  9th. 
Louisiana,  7th. 

New  York,  28th. 
Florida,  6th. 
Pennsylvania,  at 
large. 

Kansas,  6th. 
Pennsylvania,  8th. 
New7  York,  21st. 
Pennsylvania,  27 thy 
Texiis,  at  large. 
West  Virginia,  60 
Illinois,  1st. 

Pennsylvania,  8th. 
Massachusetts,  8th. 
Louisiana;  3d. 
Massachusetts,  1st! 
Michumn,  2d. 
Pennsylvania,  15th. 

rfrth  Carolina,  3d. 


Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  jWaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  ihjnk  this  legisla¬ 
tion  is  good  and  sound,  nut  I  do  believe 
we  could  improve  twe  laws'es  they  relate 
to  the  service  academies  ifVe  extended 
the  mandatory  /period  of  time  that  the 
cadets  must  scire  after  their  graduation 
in  order  that;  the  Federal  Government 
might  get  a/  better  return  on  its  invest¬ 
ment  frorn  those  who  get  a  free  educa¬ 
tion  at  t fie  Air  Force  Academy,  the  N^val 
Acadeniy  at  Annapolis,  and  other  poiiks. 
I  understood  that  the  Committee  o' 
Arnred  Services  was  going  to  bring  out' 
legislation  extending  that  from  4  to  6 
^ears.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  what 
''the  status  of  that  legislation  is? 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  The 
Pentagon  is  working  on  a  general  over¬ 
all  bill  that  would  cover  the  whole  field. 
I  do  not  know  just  what  the  terms  of 
that  foil  will  be.  We  have  been  making 
inquiries  about  it,  and  I  believe  there 
will  be  something  coming  out  within  the 
not  too  distant  future. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McMILLAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KILDAY.  I  might  say  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  as  to  the  class  entering 
West  Point  this  year  there  has  been  an 
additional  year  of  obligated  service  im¬ 
posed.  Heretofore  it  has  been  3  years, 
and  the  class  entering  this  year,  upon 
graduation,  will  be  required  to  serve  \ 
years.  So,  we  are  moving  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  the  gentleman  has  referred  to. 

Mr.  BROOKS  of  Louisiana.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  what  the  gentleman  said,  the 


Pentagon  is  working  on  a  bill  which  willy 
make  the  whole  field  more  or  less  ur 
form.  I  think  perhaps  that  will  coyer 
what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fronySouth 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  That  confpletes  the 
call  of  the  eligible  bills  on,xhe  Consent 
Calendar. 


FURTHER  MESSAC 
SENi 


FROM  THE 


E 


A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Jme  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House  of 
the  followins^itles : 

H.  R.  9369/An  act  to  authorize  refunds  by 
the  Veterans’  Administration  of  amounts 
coldected/'  from  former  servicemen  by  the 
Governiftent  pursuant  to  guaranty  of  life  in¬ 
surance  premiums  under  the  original  Sol¬ 
diers'  and  Sailors’  Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940. 

IR.  11518.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con¬ 
struction  of  modern  naval  vessels;  and 

H.  R.  12694.  An  act  to  authorize  loans  for 
'the  construction  of  hospitals  and  other  facil¬ 
ities  under  title  VI  of  the  Public  Health. 
Service  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  bill  (H.  R.  376)  entitled  “An  act  to 
amend  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  to 
prohibit  trading  in  onion  futures  in  com¬ 
modity  exchanges,”  disagreed  to  by  the 
House ;  agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  Mr. 
Young  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the'  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2069)  entitled 
“An  act  to  amend  section  27  of  the  Min¬ 
eral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920,  as 
amended,  in  order  to  promote  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  coal  on  the  public  domain,” 
requests  a  conference  with  the  House  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
Sjhereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  O'Mahoney, 
Ir.  Carroll,  and  Mr.  Barrett  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 

1954 

Mr.  UOOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(S.  3420)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  "1958”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959.” 

(b)  Section  103  (b)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  “$4,000,000,000’’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “$5,500,000,000.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  is  directed,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  within  the  limit 
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permitted  by  this  section,  to  barter  or  ex¬ 
change  agricultural  commodities  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a) 
strategic  materials  or  other  materials  of 
which  the  United  States  does  not  domesti¬ 
cally  produce  its  requirements  and  which  en¬ 
tail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or 
substantially  less  storage  charges,  or  (b) 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in 
connection  with  foreign  economic  and  mili¬ 
tary  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  (c)  ma¬ 
terials  or  equipment  required  in  substantial 
quantities  for  offshore  construction  pro¬ 
grams.  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use  every 
practicable  means,  in  cooperation  with  other 
Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make, 
through  private  channels,  such  barters  or 
exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  authority  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  by  section  4  (h)  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as 
amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  exchanges: 
Provided,  That  the  total  volume  of  the  trans¬ 
actions  directed  by  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  $500,000,000  annually,  unless  specifi¬ 
cally  authorized  by  the  Congress.  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by 
this  section,  no  restrictions  shall  be  placed 
on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be 
sold,  except  where  the  Secretary  has  made 
a  specific  finding  as  to  a  particular  trans¬ 
action  that  such  transaction  will  replace  a 
cash  sale  for  dollars.  The  authorities  con¬ 
tained  in  this  section  shall,  in  addition  to 
other  types  of  transactions,  permit  the  do¬ 
mestic  processing  of  raw  materials  of  foreign 
origin  or  of  domestic  origin  where  the  do¬ 
mestic  processor  agrees  to  import  an  equiva¬ 
lent  amount  of  similar  foreign  material. 
Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
procuring  such  materials,  goods,  or  equip¬ 
ment  are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  o$  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  by  means  of  barter  or 
exchange.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to 
assist,  through  such  means  as  are  available 
to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting  ex¬ 
change  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their 
possession  for  strategic  materials.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  substitut¬ 
ing  a  semicolon  for  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (j)  and  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph : 

“(k)  For  the  acquisition  by  purchase, 
lease,  rental  or  otherwise,  of  sites  and  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds  abroad,  for  United  States 
Government  use  including  offices,  residence 
quarters,  community  and  other  facilities, 
and  for  construction,  repair,  alteration,  and 
furnishing  of  such  buildings  and  facilities: 
Provided,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  avail-' 
able  for  such  purposes)  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appro¬ 
priation  acts;”. 

Sec.  4.  Section  104  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  para¬ 
graph  : 

“(1)  For  financing,  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  ap¬ 
propriation  acts,  trade  fair  participation  and 
related  activities  authorized  by  section  3  of 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange  and 
Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1992) .” 

Sec.  5.  Section  104  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(m)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  interested  agencies,  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  ap¬ 
propriation  acts,  (1)  programs  outside  the 
United.  States  for  the  analysis  and  evalua¬ 
tion  of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
materials  to  determine  whether  they  would 
provide  information  of  technical  or  scien¬ 
tific  significance  in  the  United  States  and 


whether  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
materials  are  of  cultural  or  educational  sig¬ 
nificance:  (2)  the  registry,  indexing,  binding, 
reproduction,  cataloging,  abstracting,  trans¬ 
lating,  and  dissemination  of  books,  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  related  materials  determined  to 
have  such  significance;  and  (3)  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
materials  and  the  deposit  thereof  in  libraries 
and  research  centers  in  the  United  States 
specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they  re¬ 
late.” 

Sec.  6.  Such  act  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  306.  Arty  provision  of  this  act  or  of 
section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935,  as 
amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  612c),  may  be  extended 
by  the  President  to  any  area  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  or  administration  of  the  United 
States.” 

Sec.  7.  Section  104  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  inserting  in  the  first  proviso  after  the 
lettered  paragraphs  thereof,  after  “(d)  and 
(e)”,  in  lieu  of  the  word  “and”,  the  follow¬ 
ing:  "except  when  used  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  ap¬ 
propriation  acts  for  cooperative  non-self  - 
liquidating  projects  for  the  development  of 
human  resources  and  skills.” 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(h)  thereof  the  following:  “and  for  the 
financing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts 
of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons 
under  title  II  of  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1446) .” 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(n)  For  providing  assistance,  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  acts,  by  grant  or  other¬ 
wise,  in  the  expansion  or  operation  in  for¬ 
eign  countries  of  established  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  enabling  such  educational  institu¬ 
tions  to  carry  on  programs  of  vocational, 
professional,  scientific,  technological,  or  gen¬ 
eral  education;  and  in  the  supporting  of 
workshops  in  American  studies  or  American 
educational  techniques,  and  supporting 
chairs  in  American  studies.” 

Sec.  9.  Section  101  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (a)  thereof  and  adding  “or  nor¬ 
mal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with 
friendly  countries.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de¬ 

manded? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  bill.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 

from  Colorado  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  am  opposed  to  sections 
of  it,  but  not  the  entire  bill,  and  neither 
is  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  if  I 
read  his  mind  correctly. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Colorado  hardly  qualifies.  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  demands  a  second. 

Without  objection,  a  second  will  be 
considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 


lowing  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names; 

[Roll  No.  137] 

Addonlzio 

Fulton 

Multer 

Ashley 

Garmatz 

Nix 

Barrett 

Gary 

Osmers 

Bass,  N.  H. 

Gordon 

Philbin 

Bass,  Term. 

Granahan 

Pillion 

Batch 

Green,  Oreg. 

Poage 

Bosch 

Green,  Pa. 

Powell 

Bray 

Gregory 

Preston 

Brooks,  Tex. 

Gwlnn 

Prouty 

Buekley 

Healey 

Radwan 

Burdick 

Hoffman 

Rivers 

Byrne,  Ill. 

Holt 

Robeson,  Va. 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Hoitzman 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Carnahan 

Horan 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Chamberlain 

James 

Rodino 

Christopher 

Jarman 

Rooney 

Clark 

Jenkins 

Sadlak 

Collier 

Jensen 

Santangelo 

Corbett 

Johansen 

St.  George 

Coudert 

Kean 

Scherer 

Ci'etella 

Kearney 

Scott,  N.  C. 

Delaney 

Kelly,  N.  Y. 

Shuford 

Dellay 

Keogh 

Sieminskl 

Dies 

Lankford 

Smith,  Kans. 

Diggs 

Latham 

Stauffer 

Dollinger 

LeCompte 

Taylor 

Dowdy 

Lesinskl 

Teagu'e,  Tex. 

Eberharter 

McCarthy 

Teller 

Edmondson 

McGovern 

Tollefson 

Engle 

Machrowicz 

Trimble 

Fallon 

Michel 

Vinson 

Farbstein 

Minshall 

Wharton 

Fenton 

Mitchell 

Wigglesworth 

Fogarty 

Morris 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

Friedel 

Moulder 

Wilis 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Three 
hundred  and  seven  Members  have  an¬ 
swered.  A  quorum  is  present. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1954 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  is  very  important 
and  very  precious  at  the  moment.  I  am 
sure  that  all  of  you  will  understand  it  is 
not  possible  for  me  to  discuss  adequately 
all  the  programs  involved  in  the  pending 
measure. 

The  bill  involves  $1,500,000,000  addi¬ 
tional  authority  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  administering  the  pro¬ 
grams  under  the  legislation,  which  has 
become  generally  known  as  Public  Law 
480. 

The  original  legislation  was  passed  I 
think  in  July,  1954,  and  the  program  has- 
been  in  operation  continuously  since 
that  time. 

Under  the  general  provisions  of  Public 
Law  480  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
disposed  of  approximately  $4  billion 
worth  of  agricultural  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties.  In  addition  to  that  amount,  he  has 
bartered  away  approximately  $1  billion 
in  exchange  for  strategic  materials, 
which  have  increased  substantially  in 
value  since  the  time  of  acquisition,  I 
think,  to  the  extent  of  perhaps  $45 
million. 

Up  until  recently  this  program  has 
been  free  from  criticism,  free  from  any 
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charges  of  corruption  or  fraud.  In  May 
of  this  year  the  State  Department  ap¬ 
peared  before  our  committee  and  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Thomas  Mann,  followed 
by  a  letter,  categorically  endorsed  and 
supported  the  continuation  of  this 
program. 

He  did  not  offer  a  single  criticism. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  ad¬ 
ministered  this  program  free  from  criti¬ 
cism  except  from  the  mouth  of  one  of 
the  officials  of  his  own  department. 
Under  the  barter  provisions,  although 
the  transactions  amounted  to  almost  a 
billion  dollars,  nobody  ever  suggested 
that  there  was  anything  at  all"  improper 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  law  had 
been  administered  or  the  effect  it  had 
had  at  home  or  abroad. 

Up  until  the  time  this  bill  was  re¬ 
ported,  no  criticism  came  to  ns.  In  dis-  „ 
cussing  the  barter  provisions,  the  barter 
programs,  we  had  businessmen  from  all 
parts  of  America  representing  dozens  of 
corporations  and  organizations.  During 
the  hearings  I  repeatedly  asked  the 
question:  Is  there  anyone  here  who  is 
here  for  the  purpose  of  criticizing  the 
operation  of  this  program?  Or  for  the 
purpose  of  asserting  that  any  of  the 
transactions  under  Public  Law  480  have 
in  any  way  interfered  with  our  normal 
trade  and  commerce?  Not  a  single 
human  being  appeared  in  opposition,  so 
we  reported  the  bill  with  the  barter  pro¬ 
vision  in  it. 

After  the  bill  had  been  reported  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  wrote  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader  of  the  House  of  Represent¬ 
atives,  and  I  think  a  similar  letter  to  the 
Speaker,  suggesting  that  the  barter  pro¬ 
visions  were  mandatory  and  objection¬ 
able,  and  he  thought  that  the  legisla¬ 
tion  was  bad  with  these  provisions  in  the 
bill. 

Now,  be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  bar¬ 
ter  is  in  the  law,  regardless  of  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  this  measure.  In  the  law  it 
is  the  duty  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
Secretary  to  use  the  barter  authority  and 
exchange  our  commodities  for  strategic 
materials.  But  one  man  in  his  Depart¬ 
ment  objected,  and  on  May  27,  1957, 
abruptly  ended  barter.  Then  we  sum¬ 
moned  him  before  our  committee,  in 
June  or  July,  and  we  pressed  him  for 
information  to  substantiate  the  charge 
that  these  transactions  were  interfering 
with  our  trade  and  commerce,  and  not 
one  scintilla  of  evidence  could  he  submit. 

After  the  bill  had  been  reported  the 
State  Department  sent  up  another  letter 
to  me,  signed  by  Thomas  C.  Mann,  an 
Assistant  Secretary,  in  which  he  con¬ 
tended  that  the  programs  under  480  had 
interfered  with  the  commerce  of  some 
of  our  friendly  nations,  but  he  offered 
no  positive  evidence  of  probative  force. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
consumed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 

gentleman  is  recognized  for  2  additional 

minutes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  referred  to  a 

speech  made  by  the  Minister  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  the  Parliament  of  Canada  in 
which  he  attributed  the  loss  of  foreign 


trade  to  some  of  the  United  States  pro¬ 
grams;  but  the  record  belies  the  as¬ 
sertion.  Canadian  exports  of  wheat 
have  increased;  Mexican  exports  of  cot¬ 
ton  have  increased;  dollar  sales  have  in¬ 
creased  as  barter  transactions  have  in¬ 
creased-.  Dollar  sales  have  decreased  as 
barter  transactions  have  decreased. 

Under  the  barter  provisions  we  have 
received  dollar  for  dollar  in  value  for 
these  surplus  commodities,  and  we 
have  in  storage  these  vital  commodities 
which  may  very  well  be  useful  to  our 
own  domestic  economy. 

On  the  question  of  mandatory  barter 
I  want  to  make  that  perfectly  clear,  as 
far  as  I  can,,  that  this  is  not  a  manda¬ 
tory  direction  to  the  Secretary  to  barter 
in  helter-skelter  fashion  for  things  we 
do  not  need.  We  direct  him  to  resume 
to  exercise  the  authority  that  is  now  in 
The  law  and  to  use  every  practical  means 
of  exchanging  surplus  commodities  for 
strategic  materials. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  The  gentleman  said  it 
is  not  mandatory,  yet  he  states  we  di¬ 
rect  them  to  do  this  very  thing.  Does 
the  Department  agree  with  your  inter¬ 
pretation  that  it  is  not  mandatory? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Department  by 
the  original  act  is  authorized  and  di¬ 
rected  to  carry  on  barter  transactions. 
We  do  not  tell  him  he  has  to  trade  cot¬ 
ton  for  industrial  diamonds,  we  do  not 
tell  him  he  has  to  make  any  particular 
barter  transaction.  We  say,  “Here,  Mr. 
Secretary,  in  good  faith  we  want  you  to 
carry  on  barter”  and  wre  leave  it  in  his 
own  sound  discretion  within  the  frame¬ 
work  of  this  policy  as  to  the  contracts 
that  he  will  make  and  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  materials  for  which  he  will  trade 
and  barter. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  am  concerned  that  the 
use  of  Public  Law  480  be  consistent  with 
a  constructive  foreign  policy.  In  the  past 
there  has  been  some  criticism  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  Public  Law  480  because 
of  its  alleged  affect  on  the  trade  pattern 


Agriculture  whether  my  understanding 
is  correct  that  the  protection  we  have 
been  discussing  applies  equally  to  the 
barter  provision?  — 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  ex¬ 
actly  correct. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  every  argu¬ 
ment  that  can  be  directed  against  barter 
may  be  directed  at  the  entire  operations 
under  Public  Law  480.  If  we  are  going 
to  let  other  countries  tell  us  that  we  can¬ 
not  trade  in  world  markets,  so  long  as 
they  want  to  trade  in  world  markets,  we 
will  never  get  rid  of  the -abundant  sur¬ 
pluses  we  have.  Iam  surprised  that  any¬ 
body  in  this  Congress  is  opposed  to  the 
law.  I  am  particularly  surprised  that 
they  would  be  opposed  to  the  barter  pro¬ 
vision  through  which  we  have  received 
dollar  for  dollar  strategic  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  that  are  badly  needed  in  America. 
When  the  Secretary  says  we  are  directing 
him  to  barter  for  something  we  do  not 
need  and  we  do  not  want,  he  is  deliber¬ 
ately  putting  a  misinterpretation  upon 
the  intention  of  our  committee. 

EXPLANATION  OP  COOLEY  AMENDMENT 

Mr. 'Speaker,  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  is  the  exact  language  of  title  I 
of  the  omnibus  farm  bill — H.  R.  12954- 
plus  two  amendments  which  I  will  de¬ 
scribe.  Title  I  of  that  bill  deals  exclu¬ 
sively  with  the  extension  and  amendment 
of  Public  Law  480.  One  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  appears  in  five  different  sections 
of  the  bill.  This  is  the  amendment  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  after  discussions  with  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  would 
have  been  offered  as  committee  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  farm  bill  had  it  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  come  to  a  vote  in  the  House. 
The  other  amendment  is  a  modification 
of  language  suggested  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Reuss  1  designed  to 
assure  friendly  countries  that  our  sales 
of  surplus  for  foreign  currencies  will  be 
carried  out  with  every  practicable  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  exports  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  , 

COMPARISON  WITH  SENATE  BILL 

There  are  three  major  differences  be- 


of  certain  foreign  countries.  Public  Law  1  tween  the  amendment  I  have  offered — 


480  requires  reasonable  precautions  so 
as  not  to  interfere  with  the  normal  pat¬ 
tern  of  recipient  countries. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Let  me  interrupt  the 
gentleman  by  saying  that  we  have  taken 
care  of  the  situation  the  gentleman  has 
in  mind.  I  appreciate  his  coming  before 
our  committee  and  calling  the  matter  to 
our  attention.  In, all  frankness  to  the 
House,  I  should  say  that  the  proposition 
you  have  before  you  now  is  exactly  the 
provision  that  was  written  in  our  com¬ 
mittee  and  reported  by  a  voice  vote,  so 
far  as  I  recollect  without  objection,  ex¬ 
cept  in  regard  to  the  matter  the  gentle¬ 
man  has  just  mentioned.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  insert  a  provision  to  the  effect 
th^t  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  ordinary  trade  and  com¬ 
merce  patterns  of  our  friendly  govern¬ 
ments  with  the  idea  that  he  will  not  un¬ 
duly  interfere  with  the  normal  trade  of 
our  friendly  relations. 

Mr.  REUSS.  I  think  that  is  a  most 
salutary  amendment.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 


which  I  will  hereafter  refer  to  as  the 
House  bill — and  the  Senate  bill — S.  3420. 
The_first  difference  is  in  the  length  of 
time  the  act  is  extended.  Titles  I  and  II 
of  Public  Law  480  expired  on  June  30, 
1958.  The  Senate  bill  would  extend  both 
of  these  titles  for  2  years,  while  the  House 
bill  extends  them  for  only  1  year.  The 
amount  of  the  authorization  involved  is 
at  the  same  annual  rate — $1.5  billion — 
in  both  bills. 

The  second  major  difference  is  that  the 
Senate  bill  contains  no  provision  with 
respect  to  barter.  The  Senate  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  reported 
to  the  Senate  a  provision  relating  to  bar¬ 
ter  which  would  have  been  considerably 
more  mandatory  than  the  provision  con¬ 
tained  in  the  House  bill.  On  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  provision  was  defeated  by 
a  narrow  margin.  The  House  bill  con¬ 
tains  a  provision  with  respect  to  barter 
which  tells  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
in  effect,  that  the  Congress  has  deter¬ 
mined  as  a  matter  of  congressional  pol¬ 
icy  that  barter  is  a  beneficial  program 
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and  that  the  Congress  wants  and  intends 
that  the  Secretary  shall  carry  on  a  barter 
program.  It  does  not  tell  him  how  much 
he  must  barter  nor  what  contracts  he  is 
to  sign.  It  assumes  that  he  will  use  ordi¬ 
nary  good  business  prudence  in  making 
barter  contracts.  But  it  also  assumes, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  he  will  in  good  faith 
carry  on  a  barter  program  such  as  is 
intended  by  Congress. 

The  third  major  difference  is  that  the 
House  bill  contains  a  number  of  addi¬ 
tional  uses  to  which  the  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  accruing  from  the  sale  of  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  under  Public  Law  480 
may  be  put.  We  are  discovering,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  these  foreign  currencies  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  credit  of  the  United  States 
that  they  can  become  a  major  instru¬ 
ment  of  our  foreign  policy.  With  these 
currencies,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
do  many  wonderfully  constructive  things 
in  the  countries  which  have  purchased 
our  agricultural  surpluses.  It  is  my  con¬ 
viction,  and  that  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  that  we  should  constantly 
seek  better  ways  of  using  these  curren¬ 
cies  so  that  they  will  not  only  assist  the 
countries  which  have  bought  our  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  but  fill  a  major  roll 
in  carrying  out  our  foreign  policy. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  seek  to 
get  value  received  for  the  use  of  these 
currencies.  We  should  use  them  in 
place  of  dollars,  wherever  we  carl,  in 
expenditures  which  we  need  to  make  in 
foreign  countries.  We  should  use  them 
for  building  up  the  physical  plant  which 
it  is  necessary  for  us  to  maintain  in 
many  foreign  countries.  I  refer  not  only 
to  the  construction,  lease,  and  furnish¬ 
ing  of  buildings  and  facilities  abroad  for 
our  diplomatic  missions — which  is  pro¬ 
vided  in  section  3  of  the  House  bill — 
but  to  the  use  of  these  funds  for  the  con¬ 
struction  of  military  housing  and  other 
similar  purposes. 

The  House  bill  contains  authority  for 
several  such  uses  of  these  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  fourth  major  difference  between 
the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  bill,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  Senate  bill  contains 
a  section  having  to  do  with  the  disposal 
of  cotton  and  cotton  products  which  is 
not  in  the  House  bill.  This  provision 
would  make  it  possible  to  export  cotton 
textiles  and  other  cotton  products  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  is  strenuously  op¬ 
posed  to  this  provision  and  it  seemed  to 
our  committee  that  such  a  step  was  in¬ 
advisable  at  the  present  time.  There¬ 
fore,  this  provision  has  been  omitted 
from  our  bill. 

COMMITTEE  AMENDMENTS 

Committee  amendments  which  would 
have  been  offered  to  title  I  of  H.  R. 
12954,  had  it  been  permitted  to  come  to 
debate  in  the  House,  have  been  included 
in  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered. 
These  amendments  were  agreed  to  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  after  dis¬ 
cussion  with  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  The  effect  of  the 
amendments  is  to  require  action  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
Congress  before  local  currencies  may  be 
used  for  the  new  purposes  provided  in 
this  bill. 


In  accepting  these  amendments  and 
including  them  in  the  House  bill,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  is  fully  aware 
that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  and  purpose  and  the  legal  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Public  Law  480.  Section  104 
of  Public  Law  480  is  the  section  which 
authorizes  the '  President  to  make  and 
carry  out  agreements  with  foreign 
countries  as  to  the  use  to  which  the 
local  currencies  accruing  from  the  sale 
of  agricultural  surpluses  are  to  be  put. 

It  is  quite  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any 
provision  which  gives  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  the  Congress  an 
overriding  authority  to  determine  how 
these  currencies  are  to  be  used  is  a  limi¬ 
tation  on  the  authority  of  the  President 
to  make  and  carry  out  agreements  with 
foreign  countries  as  to  these  currencies 
and  is  inconsistent  with  the  actual  legal 
principles  and  the  spirit  of  Public  Law 
480.  We  realize  that  henceforth  in 
making  agreements  with  foreign  coun¬ 
tries,  the  President  can  only  make  such 
agreements  subject  to  the  later  will  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Congress. 

We  are  opposed  to  this  in  principle, 
Mr.  Speaker.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  realize  that  Public  Law  480  and — 
even  more  certainly — the  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  accruing  from  the  sale  of  sur¬ 
pluses  under  that  law,  are  going  to  be 
with  us  for  some  time.  These  foreign 
currencies  will  extend  over  a  period  of 
years.  They  will  doubtless.be  used  for 
a  number  of  purposes  which  were  not 
possible  of  detailed  enumeration  in  the 
agreements  the  President  makes  with 
foreign  countries.  Therefore,  as  a 
practical  matter,  with  respect  to  certain 
of  these  uses — particularly  where  they 
relate  to  programed  operations  of  our 
own  governmental  agencies  which  are 
considered  in  detail  in  the  annual 
budgets — we  have  no  objection  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  consider¬ 
ing  also  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  for 
these  purposes  and  making  their  use  for 
these  limited  purposes  subject  to  action 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  Congress. 

Use  of  these  currencies  is  already 
subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  it  has  been  able 
to  make  full  adjustment  for  their  use 
by  adjusting  the  amount  of  dollars 
appropriated  to  the  various  agencies  for 
similar  purposes.  In  thus  turning  over 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  the 
right  and  the  responsibility  of  also  stip¬ 
ulating  the  amount  of  foreign  currency 
which  may  be  used  for  these  purposes, 
may  we  express  the  hope — which  I  am 
sure  is  shared  by  every  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture — that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  be 
generous  in  its  allocation  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  for  the  purposes  stipulated  in 
Public  Law  480.  These  currencies  are 
accumulating  in  quantity  and  certainly 
no  better  use  can  be  made  of  them  than 
to  assist  and  implement  our  foreign 
policy  in  the  various  ways  permitted  by 
section  104  of  the  act. 

REUSS  AMENDMENT 

The  other  amendment  to  which  I  re¬ 
ferred  is  a  modification  of  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  act  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 


ReussL  It  has  not  been  acted  upon 
formally  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  but  I  have  discussed  it  with  many 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

The  amendment  adds  some  language 
to  paragraph  (a)  of  section  101  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  At  the  present  time  para¬ 
graph  (a)  reads  as  follows: 

In  negotiating  such  agreements  the  Presi¬ 
dent  shall  take  reasonable  precautionj  to 
safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United 
States  and  to  assure  that  sales  under  this 
act  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  language  which  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  amendment  I  have  sent 
to  the  desk  will  strike  out  the  semi¬ 
colon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (a)  and 
add  the  following  language:  “or  normal 
patterns  of  commercial  trade  with 
friendly  countries.” 

The  language  reexpresses  the  intent 
of  Congress  that  sales  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  under  Public  Law  480  shall  be 
made  with  every  practicable  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  normal  patterns  of  commer¬ 
cial  trade  of  other  friendly  countries. 
This  means  that  when  the  United  States 
is  negotiating  a  sale  of  surplus  commod¬ 
ities  under  title  I,  we  will  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  normal  patterns  of  com¬ 
mercial  trade  with  friendly  countries  of 
the  country  which  is  buying  our  surplus. 
It  is  not  intended  to  tell  the  purchasing 
country  that  we  will  not  sell  our  surplus 
to  it  unless  it  maintains  the  exact  pattern 
of  imports  it  has  followed  at  some  pre¬ 
vious  time,  but  is  intended  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  guide  to  assure  that  our  surplus 
disposal  will  be  carried  out  in  a  fair  and 
equitable  manner. 

It  is  my  personal  belief  that  our  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  carried  out  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that'  is  fair  and  equitable  to  other 
friendly  countries.  Personally,  I  do  not 
anticipate  that  the  language  we  are  pro¬ 
posing  will  make  any  substantial  change 
in  the  policies  which  now  apply  to  our 
surplus-disposal  programs  nor  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  they  are  carried  out,  but 
it  is  a  clear  reexpression  of  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  these  programs  should  be 
carried  out  in  this  manner. 

COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  on  H.  R.  12954  con¬ 
tained  a  detailed  and  understandable 
explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  various 
provisions  in  title  I  relating  to  Public 
Law  480.  In  order  that  that  report  may 
be  clearly  a  part  of  the  legislative  history, 
of  the  amendment  I  am  offering  here 
today,  under  unanimous  consent  to  re¬ 
vise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herein  the  relevant  portion  of  House  Re¬ 
port  No.  1939  revised  to  conform  to  the 
paragraph  and  section  numbers  of  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  S.  3420: 
Committee  Report  on  Extension  and 
Amendment  of  Public  Law  480 
This  title  amends  and  extends  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Asssitance 
Act  of  1954,  commonly  referred  to  as  Public 
Law  480.  In  the  somewhat  less  than  4  years 
since  its  enactment.  Public  Law  480  has  de¬ 
veloped  into  a  measure  which  is  not  only  of 
substantial  importance  to  American  agri¬ 
culture  but  has  become  a  major  factor  in  the 
implementation  of  this  Nation’s  foreign 
policy.  The  amendments  herein  are  of  three 
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general  types:  (1)  extension  of  titles  I  and 
II  of  the  act,  (2)  further  refinement  and 
some  extension  of  the  purposes  for  -which 
foreign  currencies  accruing  under  the  act 
may  be  used,  and  (3)  a  restatement  of  the 
barter  provision  of  the  act  In  an  effort  to 
convince  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
It  Is,  indeed,  the  policy  of  Congress  that  a 
barter  program  should  be  carried  on. 

EXTENSION  OP  TITLES  I  AND  II - ADDITIONAL 

AUTHORIZATION 

Section  1  extends  titles  I  and  II  of  the  act 
for  1  additional  year  (through  June  30.  1959) . 
It  also  authorizes  sale  of  an  additional  $1.5 
billion  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  foreign 
currencies  under  title  I.  Title  II  of  Public 
Law  480  authorizes  the  donation  of  surplus 
commodities  to  friendly  nations  and  friendly 
peoples  In  order  to  provide  emergency  assist¬ 
ance  under  various  conditions.  Since  this 
authority  is  to  be  used  strictly  for  emergency 
and  extraordinary  relief  purposes,  the  com¬ 
mittee  considers  that  the  present  authoriza¬ 
tion  of  $800  million  Is  sufficient  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  and  no  increase  In  thi6  amount  is 
authorized. 

BARTER 

Section  2  amends  section  303  of  Public  Law 
480.  the  section  establishing  a  policy  for  the 
barter  or  exchange  of  agricultural  surpluses 
for  strategic  and  other  materials.  Amend¬ 
ment  of  this  section  would  not  be  necessary 
except  for  the  fact  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  made  certain  administra¬ 
tive  determinations  which  have  virtually 
nullified  the  intent  of  Congress  as  expressed 
in  section  303.  These  administrative  deter¬ 
minations  were  announced  on  May  28.  1957, 
were  intended  to  bring  an  end  to  the  barter 
program  as  It  had  been  carried  on  since  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  480,  and  have  had 
that  effect.  It  is'  the  intention  of  Congress 
that  a  barter  program  substantially  similar 
to  that  in  operation  prjlor  to  May  28,  1957 
should  be  carried  on  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  this  section  2  is  a  reasser¬ 
tion  of  that  intent  and  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  Congress  to  direct  the  manner 
in  which  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
are  to  be  disposed  of  and  establish  the  gen¬ 
eral  policies  of  such  operations. 

Following  are  the  major  changes  to  sec¬ 
tion  303  made  by  the  provisions  of  section  2 
of  this  bill: 

1.  Under  the  present  wording  of  section 
303,  the  Secretary  Is  directed  to  barter  when¬ 
ever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  *  *  * 
there  may  be  opportunity  to  protect  the 
funds  and  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  barter  or  exchange  of  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities.  The  intent 
of  Congress  in  using  this  language  was  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enter 
into  barter  transactions  whenever  he  found 
that  surplus  agricultural  commodities  could 
be  traded  on  a  businesslike  basis  for  mate¬ 
rials  or  services  described  in  section  303.  In 
making  its  administrative  changes  of  May 
1957,  however,  the  Department  interpreted 
this  language  to  leave  this  policy  determina¬ 
tion  up  to  the  Secretary.  Section  2  would 
remove  the  necessity  for  any  such  policy 
determination  by  the  Secretary  and  direct 
him  to  barter  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  within  the  annual  limit  of  $500  mil¬ 
lion  prescribed  by  the  section.  By  this 
amendment  Congress  takes  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  determination  that  the  barter 
program  Itself  does  provide  a  method  of  re¬ 
ducing  costs  through  increasing  surplus 
disposals.  The  materials  taken  are  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  supplemental  stockpile  and 
CCC  is  reimbursed  for  the  value  of  the 
commodities  given  in  exchange,  thereby  pro¬ 
tecting  its  assets.  While  the  Secretary  is  not 
required  to  make  any  determination  with 
respect  to  the  program  itself,  he  is,  of 
course,  required  to  exercise  ordinary  good 
business  Judgment  in  making  trades  total¬ 
ing,  if  at  all  practicable,  $500  million.  He 


would  8 till  be  required  to  obtain  value  with 
respect  to  each  transaction  and  to  acquire 
materials  of  eventual  value  to  the  United 
States. 

2.  The  direction  of  section  303  to  barter 
for  materials  entailing  less  risk  of  loss  or 
substantially  less  storage  charges  is  at  pres¬ 
ent  limited  to  strategic  ■  materials.  The 
amendment  would  extend  this  direction  to 
any  materials  of  which  the  United  States 
does  not  produce  its  requirements  and  which 
meet  the  qualifications  as  to  less  risk  of  loss 
or  less  storage  charges — for  example,  precious 
metals  and  industrial  diamonds.  This 
change  would  provide  additional  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  barter  and  assist  the  Department 
to  expand  the  program  to  the  full  level  per¬ 
mitted  by  this  section.  The  committee  also 
suggests  that  resumption  of  barter  for  lead 
and  zinc  might  assist  in  solving  the  problems 
facing  the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  industry 
today. 

3.  Section  2  limits  the  value  of  the  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  covered  by  barter 
agreements  entered  into  in  any  fiscal  year 
under  section  303  to  $500  million.  At  pres¬ 
ent  there  is  no  limit  on  the  volume  of 
transactions  which  may  be  undertaken,  it 
being  left  to  the  Secretary’s  discretion.  Since 
this  section  now  directs  the  Secretary  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  larger  program  than  is  provided 
for  by  his  May  1957  regulations,  the  section 
also  specified  a  limit  for  such  expanded  pro¬ 
gram. 

4-  Action  of  the  Department  placing  upon 
potential  barter  contractors  the  burden  of 
proving  that  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  disposed  of  by  them  under  the  program 
would  not  interfere  with  dollar  sales  is  a 
major  device  used  by  the  Department  to 
curtail  the  barter  program.  By  its  regula¬ 
tions.  the  Department  has  limited  the  areas 
of  the  free  world  into  which  these  surpluses 
may  be  moved  and  has  required  certificates 
of  additionality  before  it  would  consider  a 
proposed  barter  transaction.  It  is  a  clear 
commentary  on  the  Department’s  attitude 
toward  the  whole  program  that  only  three 
such  certificates  of  additionality  have  been 
accepted  by  it  since  May  1957.  The  language 
in  section  2  is  designed  to  remove  this  road¬ 
block  to  the  barter  program.  It  will  prevent 
the  Secretary  from  limiting  the  areas  of  the 
free  world  into  which  surplus  commodities 
may  be  sold  under  the  barter  program  except 
where  he  makes  a  specific  finding  as  to  a 
particular  transaction  that  that  transaction 
will  replace  a  specific  cash  sale  for  dollars. 
In  this  connection,  the  committee  means 
United  States  dollars.  The  committee  is  not 
unaware  that  our  export  programs  neces¬ 
sarily  involve  our  relationships  with  other 
friendly  countries.  It  has  seen  no  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence,  however,  that  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram  involves  any  unfair  advantage  over 
other  exporting  countries  and  sees  no  reason 
why  it,  as  well  as  other  aspects  of  our  sur¬ 
plus  disposal  program,  cannot  be  carried  out 
in  a  fair  and  friendly  manner. 

5.  Section  2  also  amends  the  existing  pro¬ 
visions  of  section  303  to  prescribe  that  no  ma¬ 
terial  shall  be  excluded  from  barter  under 
that  section  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  domestically  processed,  if  provision  is 
made  for  the  importation  of  an  equivalent 
amount  of  similar  raw  material.  Convincing 
evidence  was  presented  to  the  committee 
that  exclusion  of  domestically  processed  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  barter  program  by  the  De¬ 
partment  has  resulted  in  the  diverting  of 
processing  operations  to  other  countries  with 
resulting  unemployment  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  also  evidence  that  many 
barter  transactions  which  would  have  dis¬ 
posed  of  very  substantial  quantities  of  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  have  not  been  made  pri¬ 
marily  because  of  the  Department’s  insist¬ 
ence  that  the  material  to  be  received  in  ex¬ 
change  could  not  be  processed  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  3 :  This  section  authorizes  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  received  from  the  sale 


of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  ac¬ 
quisition  of  sites  and  buildings  and  grounds 
abroad  for  United  States  Government  use. 
It  would  include  offices,  residence  quarters, 
community  and  other  facilities,  and  con¬ 
struction,  repair,  alteration,  and  furnishing 
of  such  blindings  and  facilities.  The  section 
provides  that  such  funds  would  be  available 
for  these  purposes  only  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appro¬ 
priation  acts,  and  would  be  in  addition  to 
funds  otherwise  made  available  for  such 
purposes.  This  section  was  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  an  Ex¬ 
ecutive  communication  of  June  3.  1958,  with 
the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
The  acquisition  and  management  of  the 
property  acquired  thereunder  would  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  State 
along  with  its  existing  responsibilities  in  this 
area.  — «. 

Section  4 :  This  section,  also,  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  inclusion  in  the  bill  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  its  Executive 
communication  of  June  3,  1958.  It  author¬ 
izes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  received 
from  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  financing  trade  fair  participa¬ 
tion  and  other  activities  authorized  by  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  International  Cultural  Ex¬ 
change  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of 
1956.  Use  of  foreign  currencies  forthis  pur¬ 
pose  will  not  only  permit  more  effective  ex¬ 
hibits  and  displays  to  promote  sale  of  United 
States  commodities  in  countries  where  for¬ 
eign  currencies  are  available  for  this  use, 
but  will  release,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
agricultural  trade  through  trade  fair  exhibits 
in  other  countries,  some  of  the  dollar  appro¬ 
priations  for  these  purposes.  Under  Execu¬ 
tive  order,  the  Commerce  Department  is  pri¬ 
marily  responsible  for  the  trade  and  indus¬ 
trial  fair  participation  activity. 

Section  5:  This  section  authorizes  the  use 
of  foreign  currencies  accruing  under  title  I 
of  the  act  to  be  used  for  financing  an  inten¬ 
sified  and  expanded  program  'of  locating, 
evaluating,  translating,  and  obtaining  for¬ 
eign  books,  periodicals,  and  other  publica¬ 
tions  outside  the  United  States  which  are  of 
scientific,  technical,  and  cultural  significance 
in  this  country.  Such  programs  have  been 
carried  on  rather  intensively  by  the'  Library 
of  Congress  since  World  War  II  and  substan¬ 
tial  dollar  appropriations  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose.  This  section  would  not  only 
permit  the  expansion  of  this  valuable  work 
but  would  very  possibly  permit  tlie  use  of 
,  some  foreign  currencies  In  place  of  appropri¬ 
ated  dollars. 

Section  6:  Under  existing  provisions  of 
law,  certain  areas  of  the  world  which  are 
the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  are 
not  fully  eligible  to  receive  or  use  our  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  because  they 
are  neither  foreign  countries  nor  a  part  of 
the  United  States.  These  areas  Include  spe¬ 
cifically  the  Trust  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and 
the  RyWyu  Islands.  The’  purpose  of  this 
section  is  to  permit  the  President  to  make 
such  areas  eligible  to  participate  in  the  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  disposal  and 
distribution  programs. 

Section  7:  The  purpose  of  this  section  is 
to  permit  the  President  to  enter  into  agree¬ 
ments  to  use  foreign  currencies  from  sale  of 
surplus  commodities  for  health  programs, 
literacy  and  technical  training  programs, 
and  similar  programs  not  specifically  cov¬ 
ered  by  other  provisions  in  this  act.  The 
committee  intends  that  these  should  be 
cooperative  programs,  with  the  United  States 
cooperating  with  the  local  government  and 
in-  some  instances  other  agencies  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  these  programs.  As  a  general  ob¬ 
jective,  the  committee  believes  that  the  lo¬ 
cal  government  or  other  interested  parties 
should  make  an  equal  amount  of  funds 
available  for  such  programs  but  it  is  aware 
that  there  are  certain  areas — probably  those 
in  the  most  urgent  need  of  programs  of  this 
type — where  direct  matching  of  funds  on  the 
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part  of  local  governments  will  not  be  pos¬ 
sible.  In  such  Instances,  the  President  in 
his  discretion  may  authorize  the  use  of  lo¬ 
cal  currencies  by  the  United  States  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  the  amounts  contributed  to  the  same 
projects  from  other  sources. 

Section  8:  This  section  authorizes  foreign 
currencies  generated  under  title  I  of  the 
act  to  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  in  our 
international  educational  exchange  effort. 

Subsection  (a)  amends  section  104  (h)  to 
permit  the  use  of  such  currencies  in  financ¬ 
ing  exchanges  of  persons  as  authorized  in 
the  United  States  Information  and  Educa¬ 
tional  Exchange  Act  of  1948  ( Smith-Mundt 
Act) .  These  include  urban  and  farm  youth 
and  leaders  and  specialists  in  such  fields  as 
agriculture,  labor,  education,  and  industry. 
The  present  use  of  these  currencies  under 
section  104  (h)  is  restricted  to  exchanges 
under  Public  Law  584,  79th  Congress  (Ful- 
bright  Act),  which  confines  itself  to  ex¬ 
changes  of  an  academic  nature. 

Subsection  (b)  adds  a  new  paragraph  to 
section  104  of  the  act  authorizing  the  use 
of  these  currencies  to  assist  in  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  operation  of  American-sponsored 
schools  and  educational  institutions  abroad. 
The  assistance  is  limited  to  established 
schools,  sponsored  by  Americans,  that  help 
to  create  a  better  understanding  abroad  of 
the  United  States  and  at  the  same  time  de¬ 
velop  and  train  foreign  nationals  to  help 
themselves.  Such  schools  play  an  important 
role  in  furthering  our  foreign  policy  objec¬ 
tives.  Assistance  that  will  enable  them  to 
improve  and  expand  their  facilities  and  in¬ 
crease  their  foreign  student  enrollment  will 
enhance  their  effectiveness  in  these  areas. 

This  section  provides  also  for  use  of  these 
currencies  in  supporting  workshops  and 
chairs  in  American  studies.  The  workshops 
would  be  of  relatively  short  duration,  such 
as  the  training  of  a  group  of  teachers  in 
American  history  or  American  educational 
techniques,  and  the  chairs  would  be  of 
longer  duration.  Use  would  be  made  of  se¬ 
lected  educational  institutions  abroad  for 
these  purposes. 

USE  OP  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  FOR  EDUCATIONAL, 

TECHNICAL  TRAINING,  AND  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

PURPOSES 

The  committee  has  noted  with  approval 
the  testimony  of  Under  Secretary  of  State 
Herter,  and  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economic  Affairs,  Mr.  Mann,  supported  by 
Dr.  Elliott  for  the  Department  of  State  and 
Mr.  Smith  for  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration,  which  emphasized  the  im¬ 
portance  of  expanding  certain  types  of 
training  programs  on  a  selected  basis,  em¬ 
phasizing  particularly  those  dealing  with 
administrative,  vocational,  and  technical 
education,  which  are  essential  to  the  eco¬ 
nomic  development  and  the  poliitcal  objec¬ 
tives  of  the  United  States  to  increase  the 
stability  of  these  less-developed  countries. 
The  State  Department’s  testimony  on  the 
value  of  Public  Law  480  funds  for  assistance 
in  such  programs  under  paragraphs  (e)  and 
(g)  of  section  104  of  the  act,  both  for  grants 
and  loans  administered  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Cooperation  Administration,  leads 
the  committee  to  urge  that  the  situation 
admitted  in  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Mann  be 
further  amplified.  It  takes  note  of  the  As¬ 
sistant  Secretary,  Mr.  Mann’s,  assurance  that 
the  large  backlog  of  foreign  currencies  which 
for  various  reasons  have  not  been  put  to 
use  are  now  going  to  be  in  greater  measure 
employed  to  the  ends  that  are  emphasized 
both  in  the  act  and  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  own  testimony.  The  Department  and 
the  International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion  agree  on  the  view  that  larger  amounts 
of  currency  can  be  used  effectively  to  help 
these  countries  help  themselves  under  the 
general  economic  development  powers 
granted  by  paragraph  (e)  of  104  of  the 
basic  act.  The  committee  would,  therefore, 


expect  a  fuller  use  of  the  funds  generated 
and  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  self-help 
through  education  and  training  which 
would  promote  economic  development,  and 
increase  the  powers  of  these  less-developed 
countries  to  resist  Communist  incursions 
upon  them. 

The  committee  takes  note  of  the  fact  that 
the  State  Department,  the  International  Co¬ 
operation  Administration,  and  the  agencies 
which  are  pursuing  technical  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  cultural  objectives  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Public  Law  480,  acknowledge  their 
duty  to  account  to  the  Congress  for  the  uses 
supporting  our  foreign  policy  to  which  these 
funds  are  put.  The  President’s  budget  an¬ 
nually  informs  Congress  of  the  uses  to  which 
local  currency  derived  from  Public  Law  480 
programs  are  put.  It  should  contain  tables 
which  explain  fully  that  share  of  sales  pro¬ 
ceeds  that  is  used  to  substitute  for  dollar 
expenditures  and  to  what  extent  these  local 
currencies  may  be  used  to  supplement  pro¬ 
grams  for  which  dollar  appropriations  are 
needed  for  uses  abroad.  To  this  extent  they 
should  be  taken  into  account  by  the  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee  in  considering  dollar 
appropriations  and  where  foreign  currencies 
from  sales  of  farm  surpluses  are  available 
they  may  make  it  unnecessary  to  appropriate 
dollars  for  necessary  and  basic  objectives  in 
the  military,  political,  and  economic  strug¬ 
gle  forced  upon  us  by  Soviet  imperialism. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  should  be  aware  of  this  valuable  as¬ 
pect  of  Public  Law  480.  It  serves  through 
the  funds  it  creates  in  foreign  countries,  the 
uses  not  only  of  a  United  States  foreign 
policy  but  of  our  national  security,  so  long 
as  the  sales  under  the  act  are  protected,  as 
the  act  itself  aims  to  insure,  against  the 
damaging  of  normal  agricultural  markets, 
world  prices,  and  commercial  procedures. 

While  by  no  means  all  the  proceeds  from 
title  I  sales  may  (or  should)  be  wholly  used 
for  the  objectives  emphasized  in  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  Department  of  State,  it  is  still 
the  case  that,  by  this  testimony,  an  in¬ 
creased  amount  of  the  local  currencies  se¬ 
cured  in  payment  for  such  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodity  sales  should  serve  essential 
needs  of  the  United  States  in  its  struggle 
against  Communist  domination  of  the 
world,  in  some  of  the  most  vulnerable  areas. 

USE  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480  FOR  DEFENSE  HOUSING 

During  our  hearings  on  Public  Law  480 
extension,  the  committee  heard  much  testi¬ 
mony  in  connection  with  the  desirability  of 
financing  family  housing  programs  for 
United  States  military  personnel  in  foreign 
countries  out  of  proceeds  realized  from  the 
disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
Detailed  testimony  was  given  by  Mr.  John  H. 
Arrington,  Chief  of  the  Family  Housing  Divi¬ 
sion,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  in  connection  with  this  housing. 

We  note  with  approval  that  a  total  of 
8,896  dwelling  units  have  been  built  under 
the  surplus-commodity  program.  These  are 
units  that  otherwise  would  have  had  to  be 
paid  for  with  dollars,  would  have  meant 
paying  dollars  in  quarters  allowances  to  own¬ 
ers  in  some  foreign  country,  or  would  have 
remained  unbuilt. 

In  connection  with  the  French  program 
of  some  2,700  units  of  family  housing,  the 
committee  noted  particularly  Mr.  Arrington’s 
statement:  “Since  it  was  not  possible  to 
obtain  any  sizable  quantity  of  French  francs 
through  a  direct  sale  to  France  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480,  efforts  were  made  to  de¬ 
velop  a  barter-type  transaction  as  a  source 
of  the  required  funds  for  housing  in  that 
country.”  Such  a  barter  transaction  was 
arranged  and  the  entire  cost  of  the  French 
housing  development — some  $50  million — is 
being  paid  out  of  a  barter  of  our  surplus 
agricultural  commodities. 

The  committee  would  like  to  encourage 
this  kind  of  use  of  our  surplus  commodities 


and  the  types  of  transactions  which  are 
necessary  to  make  these  commodities  and 
the  proceeds  therefrom  available  to  pay  for 
defense  housing  in  other  countries.  We  do 
not  believe  that  any  additional  stipulation 
in  the  law  is  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
authority  for  such  transactions,  therefore 
we  have  not  included  any  specific  provision 
to  that  effect.  The  committee  does  feel, 
however,  that  serious  efforts  should  be  made 
to  use  surplus  agricultural  commodities, 
either  under  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  or  by 
means  of  barter,  to  pay  for  our  defense  hous¬ 
ing  wherever  it  is  needed  in  other  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

The  committee  also  wants  to  encourage 
the  use  of  so-called  triangular  transactions, 
where  one  free  nation  acquiring  agricultural 
commidities  under  the  act  barters  or  ex¬ 
changes  such  commodities  with  another  free 
country  eligible  to  receive  such  agricultural 
commodities  under  this  act.  We  strongly 
endorse  the  use  of  Public  Law  480  for  these 
triangular  transactions  in  those  specific  cases 
where  the  ultimate  recipient  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  would  be  otherwise  eligi¬ 
ble  under  the  act,  where  the  manufactured 
goods  being  exchange  for  the  surplus  com¬ 
modities  do  not  interfere  with  potential 
American  export  of  such  goods,  where  the 
country  through  which  the  triangular  is 
being  carried  out  is  in  need  of  United  States 
economic  aid  or  defense  support,  and  where 
the  two  participating  countries  themselves 
will  support  and  endorse  the  proposed  trans¬ 
action.  We  recognize  that  under  these  lim¬ 
itations  perhaps  only  2  or  3  such  transactions 
might  be  undertaken  in  any  fiscal  year,  but 
we  feel  that  such  transactions  are  so  bene¬ 
ficial  where  they  comply  with  the  limitations 
suggested  that  they  are  well  worth  the  effort 
necessary  to  provide  for  their  orderly  con¬ 
summation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  this  bill  will 
be  passed. 

(Mr.  COOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my¬ 
self  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  oppose  as  strongly 
as  I  can  the  passage  of  this  bill  under 
this  procedure  which  denies  us  time  to 
point  out  the  almost  unlimited  and  un¬ 
believable  extension  of  Federal  funds 
and  power  into  fields  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  Republic  has  never  previously 
been  willing  to  enter.  I  oppose  it  also 
because  it  does  not  give  us  opportunity 
to  amend  the  bill  in  order  to  extend 
Public  Law  480  without  all  the  addi¬ 
tional  new  powers  which  this  bill  grants. 

I  think  I  can  claim  to  be  as  interested 
in  Public  Law  480  as  any  Member  of  this 
Congress.  I  introduced  in  1953  the  bill 
which  in  1954  became  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480,  authorizing  the  sale  of  surplus 
commodities  abroad  for  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies.  I  introduced  it  but  could  not 
get  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in¬ 
terested.  I  went  before  it  and  testified 
in  behalf  of  it — in  vain.  So  we  put  the 
essence  of  it  into  section  550  of  the  for¬ 
eign  aid  bill  of  1953.  I  had  a  dual  con¬ 
cern:  our  good  relations  with  other 
countries  and  our  agricultural  surpluses. 
The  former  was  intended  to  be  primary. 
Section  550  established  a  means  of  using, 
in  furthering  our  foreign  policy,  the 
farm  surpluses  which  had  already  been 
bought  and  paid  for  by  the  Government, 
in  lieu  of  new  appropriations  of  dollars 
for  foreign  aid.  It  was  not  primarily 
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to  get  rid  of  surpluses,  but  to  promote 
our  foreign  policy  more  economically. 

So  strict  limitations  were  provided. 
The  sales  were  to  be  only  additional 
sales;  they  were  not  to  disrupt  normal 
marketings;  they  were  not  to  disrupt 
world  market  prices.  The  program  was 
not  to  become  a  dumping  operation. 
The  program  was  sounds  and  it  worked. 
So.  the  next  year  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  took  it  up,  incorporated  the 
section  550  program  as  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480,  which  in  title  II  authorized 
grants  of  surpluses  for  emergency  situ¬ 
ations  and  in  title  III  authorized  barter 
of  surpluses  under  prescribed  conditions. 

As  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro¬ 
lina  said,  it  worked  well.  But  the  em¬ 
phasis  is  being  shifted  so  that  now,  to 
many  people,  the  program’s  primary 
purpose  is  not  to  promote  our  foreign 
policy  but  just  to  get  rid  of  surpluses. 
In  fact,  the  program  is  becoming  of  such 
a  size  and  character  that  it  threatens 
to  disrupt  the  friendly  relations  around 
the  world  that  the  program  was  de-: 
signed  to  foster. 

I  certainly  would  favor  a  straight  ex¬ 
tension  of  Public  Law  480.  But  this  bill 
goes  far  beyond  that.  It  authorizes  uses 
of  foreign  currencies  completely  differ¬ 
ent  from  any  previously  authorized. 

I  oppose  these  changes  in  Public  Law 
480  on  several  grounds.  First,  I  do  not 
think  we  ought  to  direct  the  appropriate 
agencies  of  our  Government  to  barter 
under  circumstances  that  those  agen¬ 
cies,  including  our  State  Department, 
and  others  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs  feel  will  be  inimi¬ 
cal  to  our  own  country’s  best  interests. 
Permissive  authority  is  one  thing ;  direc¬ 
tion  is  another. 

In  addition  to  its  undesirable  foreign- 
policy  features,  I  oppose  it  because  of 
the  implications  it  has  for  our  domestic 
policy  in  the  field  of  education.  It  ex¬ 
pands  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  in 
other  countries  to  include  educational 
purposes  for  which  we  have  never  been 
willing  to  use  Federal  funds  here  at 
home.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  very  nearly 
a  violation  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution.  It  certainly  disturbs 
our  historic  separation  of  church  and 
state  in  the  authority  it  grants  for  aid 
to  private  and  religious  schools.  I  served 
as  a  missionary  and  we  always  needed 
and  wanted  more  money  for  our  schools. 
But  the  Federal  Treasury  is  not  the  place 
to  get  it,  if  we  want  our  schools  to  be 
genuinely  free. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the^  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  would  like  to  just  ask 
the  gentleman  if  he  does  not  realize  that 
your  own  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dulles, 
came  before  the  committee  last  year  and 
supported  this  bill,  and  he  came  this  year 
and  support  the  bill. 

Mr.  JUDD.  An  awful  lot  has  hap¬ 
pened  since  last  year,  and  there  are  a 
good  many  things  in  this  bill  that  many 
folks,  including,  perhaps,  the  Secretary, 
do  not  quite  realize. 

Let  me  develop  for  a  moment  the  point 
that  the  bill  authorizes  use  of  these  for¬ 
eign  currencies  for  all  types  of  education 


in  the  various  countries — with  almost  no 
limitations.  No  text  of  this  amendment 
is  available,  but  if  you  will  take  the  orig¬ 
inal  bill  and  look  at  section  108  (b), 
what  does  it  say?  It  says  that  this  as¬ 
sistance  is  for  the  expansion  and  opera¬ 
tion  in  foreign  countries  of  established 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  Never 
in  the  history  of  this  Nation  has  a  bill 
been  passed  by  the  Congress  authorizing 
in  such  broad  terms  the  use  of  public 
moneys  for  the  operation  of  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities. 

Then  it  says  “founded  or  sponsored  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States.”  That 
means  that  a  school  may  have  been 
founded  by  anybody,  but  if  it  has  been 
sponsored  by  any  American  citizen,  if 
any  American  has  ever  given  $100,  or 
any  other  amount,  to  the  school,  whether 
it  is  a  vocational  school  or  a  public  ele¬ 
mentary  school  or  a  private  theological 
seminary,  then  the  bill  authorizes  Fed- 
eral-owned  foreign  currencies  to  be  used 
for  the  support  of  that  institution.  If 
that  is  not  in  violation  of  the  first 
amendment,  I  hardly  know  what  would 
be. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  I  will  say 
to  the  genteman  he  is  definitely  right 
about  the  educational  provision.  It  calls 
for  a  1-year  college  course.  You  are 
only  extending  the  law  for  1  year. 

Mr.  JUDD.  It  is  not  limited  to  col¬ 
leges.  It  can  include  kindergartens. 
It  authorizes  grants  of  foreign  currencies 
to  any  existing  school  anywhere  in  the 
countries  being  helped,  if  only  any  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  makes  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  school  and  thereby 
sponsors  it. 

Grants  for  what  purpose?  “Expansion 
or  operation”  of  the  school.  Did  any 
Member  ever  see  such  an  authorization 
in  any  bill  ever  before  passed  by  the 
Congress?  Down  below  it  adds  “for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  such  educational 
institutions” — but  it  is  not  limited  to 
that  purpose — “to  carry  on”  what  kind 
of  programs?  “Vocational,  professional, 
scientific,  technological,  and,”  believe  it 
or  not,  “general  education.”  That  is  the 
language  of  the  bill.  Are  we  going  into 
general  education  all  around  the  world? 
Do  we  want  to  embark  on  such  a 
program? 

I  know  it  will  be  said  that  an  amend¬ 
ment  has  been  accepted  to  the  effect  that 
the  assistance  shall  be  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 
appropriation  acts.  That  is  an  im¬ 
provement.  It  means  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Appropriations  can  hold  down  the 
amounts-  and  exercise  some  supervision. 
But  no  such  authorization  should  ever 
be  given  for  any  amount  at  all,  whether 
in  pennies  or  liras  or  yen  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency. 

It  will  be  said  that  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  has  no  intention  to  use  the  curren¬ 
cies  for  such  broad  purposes.  I  have  here 
a  list  of  the  criteria  that  the  State  De¬ 
partment  says  it  intends  to  follow,  and 
if  these  were  in  the  bill,  I  would  not  have 
objected.  But  the  language  of  the  bill 
does  not  restrict  them  to  these  criteria. 


They  are  not  a  legal  limitation;  they  can 
be  changed  tomorrow.  Why  should  the 
Congress  grant  authority  far  beyond 
what  they  say  they  want? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  ask  per¬ 
mission  to  include  these  criteria  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks,  so  that  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  it  can  be  shown  that  the  Congress, 
if  it  should  pass  this  bill,  did  so  with  the 
understanding  that  the  currencies  are  to 
be  used  only  in  accordance  with  these 
criteria.  They  should  provide  some 
brake. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Criteria  Used  in  Department  op  v.tate  To 

Determine  the  Eligibility  op  Schools 

Abroad  Founded  or  Sponsored  by  United 

States  Citizens 

(a)  Financial  aid  will  be  given  only  to 
already  established  schools. 

(b)  A  school  most  be  a  nongovernmental, 
nonprofit  school. 

(c)  There  must  be  evidence  that  the 
school  is  located  physically  60  that  it  can 
be  influential  in  the  community  and  re¬ 
gion. 

(d)  The  school  must  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  United  States  citizens. 

(e)  The  school  must  operate  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  national  government  of  the 
host  country  and  must  be  nonpolitical  in 
character. 

t(f)  The  board  of  directors  must  include 
United  States  citizens. 

(g)  The  director  or  principal  of  the 
school  should  be  a  United  States  citizen. 

(h)  Depending  on  the  size  of  the  student 
body,  there  should  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers  from  the  United  States  to  as¬ 
sure  adequate  contact  for  the  students  with 
United  States  teaching  methods  and  ideals. 

(1)  The  curriculum  and  instruction  of  the 
school  should  reflect  United  States  theory 
and  practice  in  education  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible  within  the  framework  of  lo¬ 
cal  laws  and  regulations. 

(j)  The  school  should  offer  courses  of 
study  in  the  language,  literature,  geography 
and  history  of  the  country  in  which  the 
school  is  located  and  also  of  the  United 
States. 

(k)  The  school  should  supplement  rather 
than  compete  with  the  work  and  activities 
of  national  schools. 

(l)  High  educational  standards  and  prac¬ 
tices  must  be  employed  by  the  school. 

(m)  The  student  body  should  Include  a 
substantial  number  of  foreign  nationals. 

(n)  The  financial  condition  of  the  school 
must  be  such  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  able  to  continue  operations 
without  substantial  continuing  United 
States  Government  aid. 

(o)  Financial  aid  will  not  be  given  to 
church-connected  schools  or  to  company  or 
private  profit-earning  schools. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
like  the  public  health  education  bill  we 
had  up  the  other  day  under  the  same  sus¬ 
pension  procedure;  and  we  sent  it  back 
for  revision.  It  provided  grants-in-aid 
“for  the  support  of  public  or  nonprofit 
educational  institutions  which  provide 
comprehensive  professional  training  in 
the  field  of  public  health.”  We  sent  it 
back,  and  the  committee  brought  it  out 
so  amended  that  the  grants  would  be  for 
“provision  in  public  or  nonprofit  educa- 
cational  institutions  of  comprehensive 
professional  training  in  the  field  of  pub¬ 
lic  health.”  There  is  a  world  of  difference 
between  those  two. 
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Why  doesn’t  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  amend  this  bill  so  that  it  will 
say  what  they  say  they  mean?  Who 
drafts  language  which  includes  such  far- 
reaching  powers,  beyond  what  they  say 
they  have  in  mind? 

If  this  section  108  were  to  say,  “assist¬ 
ance  by  grant  or  otherwise,  for  the  pro¬ 
vision  in  established  schools  of  programs 
of  vocational,  scientific,  and  technolog¬ 
ical  education”— dropping  out  “general 
education”— it  would  be  another  thing. 

I  would  support  that.  But  that  is  not 
what  the  bill  says. 

So,  in  summary,  what  schools  can  be 
given  aid  in  United  States-owned  cur¬ 
rencies?  Any  established  schools  to 
which  any  United  States  citizens  make 
any  contributions. 

What  activities  within  such  schools? 
Any  activity;  it  says  for  operation  of  the 
schools.  You  could  pay  off  the  debts  of 
the  school.  And  it  specifically  includes 
general  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  authorizes  too 
much  money  and  too  much  power.  It 
can  pervert  a  good  program  into  a  bad 
one.  Its  operations  are  already  endan¬ 
gering  good  relations  with  such  old  and 
good  friends  as  Canada.  This  bill  makes 
new  grants  of  power  that  are  beyond  de¬ 
fining  at  this  time.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
grant  even  broader  than  what  I  have  al¬ 
ready  read.  Look  at  page  5.  It  author¬ 
izes  use  of  the  foreign  currencies  “for 
non-self-liquidating  projects  for  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  human  resources  and 
skills.”  Has  anyone  ever  seen  in  any  leg¬ 
islation  in  all  their  time  in  this  Congress 
a  grant  of  power  to  use  Federal  funds,  in 
foreign  currencies,  for  anything  as  all- 
inclusive  as  the  development  of  human 
resources  and  skills?  What  is  there  that 
could  not  be  done  under  that  language? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  vote  this  bill 
down,  send  it  back  to  committee,  and 
have  them  come  out  with  a  simple  exten¬ 
sion  of  Public  Law  480.  This  proposed 
legislation  can  make  a  monster  of  what 
was  previously  a  healthy  child. 

To  vote  down  the  bill  today  will  not 
kill  the  Public  Law  480  program.  The 
Agriculture  Committee  can  bring  the  bill 
back  promptly  without  these  new  modi¬ 
fications,  and  it  will  be  passed  over¬ 
whelmingly.  That  is  the  sound  and 
sensible  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hill]. 

(Mr.  HILL  asked  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  who 
just  addressed  the  House  that  his  re¬ 
marks  are  calculated  to  mislead  the 
Members  of  this  body,  because  this  bill 
we  are  now  voting  on  only  authorizes 
the  use  of  currencies  generated  by  the 
sale  of  surplus  commodities  and  only 
after  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
of  this  House  appropriates  the  money  or 
recommends  the  appropriation  of  the 
money  and  the  House  approves  the  ap- 
priation. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  think  it  is  even  more 
dangerous  to  use  our  foreign  currencies 


for  such  purposes  abroad,  where  we  can¬ 
not  keep  close  watch  of  them,  than  it  is 
to  use  our  own  dollars  for  unlimited 
Federal  aid  to  education  here  at  home. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  under  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  JUDD.  No  such  grant  of  power 
for  such  a  purpose  ought  to  be  made  for 
even  1  rupee  or  peso  anywhere. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  say  just  a  word  or  two  on  the  bill.  I 
think  our  colleague  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Judd]  is  much  exercised  over  something 
that  is  exaggerated  out  of  all  importance. 
If  we  send  food  to  an  area  where  the 
children  are  hungry  or  people  are  starv¬ 
ing,  or  if  we  send  clothing,  I  ask  you  in 
all  good  conscience  if  we  are  not  sending 
money?  There  is  no  use  of  anyone  mis¬ 
leading  the  Members,  because  we  know 
that  when  we  send  food  and  clothing  to 
any  nation  in  the  world,  it  may  be  used 
by  the  schools — and  I  hope  more  of  it 
will  be  used  by  the  churches;  I  do  not  go 
along  with  the  idea  expressed  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  such  use.  Frankly,  one  of  the 
biggest  mistakes  that  has  been  made  in 
Public  Law  480  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  used  every  kind  and  type  of  social 
organization  in  the  giving  away  of  sur¬ 
plus  food.  That  is  what  we  are  voting 
on  today.  They  are  not  voting  on  any 
particular  section  of  this  bill.  I  do  op¬ 
pose  a  section  of  this  bill,  but  I  do  not 
oppose  the  entire  bill.  But  that  is  what 
we  are  voting  on  this  afternoon,  the  en¬ 
tire  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  has  al¬ 
ready  passed  this  section  effecting 
schools  and  the  churches  and  the  organi¬ 
zations  in  foreign  countries  where  by  our 
action  we  would  be  giving  away  our  sur¬ 
plus  farm  crops  instead  of  piling  sur¬ 
pluses  into  storage  costing  millions  of 
dollars. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Is  it  not  a  fact 
that  the  Department  of  State  has  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  very  proposal  about  which 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  com¬ 
plains?  Is  it  not  also  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Utah,  Dr.  Dixon,  a 
well-known  educator,  yvho  is  a  member 
of  our  committee,  is  also  in  thorough 
agreement  with  the  proposal? 

Mr.  HILL.  Certainly. 

I  cannot  yield  any  further,  because 
this  is  really  a  discussion  of  what  you 
call  money.  The  money  we  are  giving 
to  these  countries  is  not  Federal  funds  as 
such(  it  is  the  currency  we  have  received 
from  the  assistance  we  are  giving  the 
countries  that  are  our  friends. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Utah. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Dr.  Elliott,  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State,  appeared  in  favor  of 
this  section  and  pleaded  for  it. 

Mr.  HILL.  Absolutely. 

I  am  sure  I  should  bear  up  the  hands 
of  my  chairman.  Not  one  single  person 
appeared  in  our  committee  in  opposition 
to  this  bill.  Time  and  time  again  we 
said,  “Who  is  opposed  to  this  extension, 
anyway?”  Our  hearings  will  show  that 
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we  had  no  one  appear  in  opposition.  I 
think  we  should  support  this  measure. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  There  is  One  im¬ 
portant  thing  I  should  like  to  know.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  on  that  provi¬ 
sion  and  I  cannot  agree  with  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  .  If  we 
vote  for  this  bill,  will  the  charter  provi¬ 
sions  be  mandatory  on  the  Department, 
or  discretionary? 

Mr.  HILL.  The  gentleman  is  asking 
for  my  opinion? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  certainly  agree  it  will 
not  be  mandatory  in  any  sense  whatso¬ 
ever.  It  states  in  the  very  first  line,  as 
fas  as  it  is  practicable,  and  it  certainly 
would  not  be  practicable  if  you  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  an  enemy  out  of  a  country 
by  letting  it  use  counterpart  funds  that 
would  depress  their  economy. 

Let  me  go  one  step  further  now,  before 
I  yield  again.  I  have  in  my  hand,  and  I 
will  put  it  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
where  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  gives 
a  news  release  on  the  situation  in  regard 
to  surplus  farm  crops.  We  must  keep  in 
mind  what  brought  about  the  origina¬ 
tion  of  Public  Law  480.  We  should  not 
have  to  tell  you  that  the  origination  of 
Public  Law  480  was  because  of  surplus 
farm  crops. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  HILL.  To  close  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  say  this.  Truly,  really, 
and  truly,  the  farmers  of  the  United 
States,  the  producers  of  agricultural 
products,  producing  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  our  real,  natural,  new  wealth, 
are  absolutely  100  percent  behind  this 
legislation,  when  you  understand  what  it 
does  not  only  for  the  farmers  but  for  the 
markets  for  surplus  crops  getting  these 
surpluses  in  the  hands  of  our  friends 
we  should  support  it. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HILL.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  am  in 
full  agreement  with  the  ggrrtleman.  I 
think  he  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

fsTTouId  like  to  discuss  the  export  sit¬ 
uation  and  some  of  the  implications 
favoring  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 

As  we  face  today’s  grave  decisions 
growing  out  of  the  crisis  in  the  Middle 
East,  we  can  be  thankful  that  our  posi¬ 
tion  is  one  of  strength,  not  weakness. 
This  is  true  of  our  military,  of  our  in¬ 
dustry,  and  of  our  agriculture  that  sup¬ 
ports  both. 

In  times  of  crisis,  supplies  of  food,  and 
feed  that  only  a  short  time  ago  may  have 
been  labeled  surpluses  suddenly  take  on 
new  importance  as  valuable  reserves. 
Certainly  this  was  true  at  the  time  of 
World  War  n  and  Korea.  No  one  can 
prophesy  the  outcome  of  this  new  crisis 
that  confronts  us,  but  I  do  want  to  ex¬ 
press  my  appreciation  to  the  farmers  of 
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the  United  States  for  the  substantial 
contribution  that  they  are  making  to  our 
ability  to  meet  our  international  chal¬ 
lenges.  whatever  they  may  turn  out  to 
be. 

Wheat,  of  course,  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
modities  that  immediately  comes  to 
mind  at  a  time  of  crisis. 

The  farmers  of  Colorado  and  the  other 
great  winter-wheat  growing  States  have 
been  industriously  harvesting  a  big  crop. 
The  July  crop  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  says  that  the  Nation’s 
total  wheat  crop  this  year;  including 
both  winter  and  spring,  is  expected  to  be 
1,343  million  bushels.  This  would  be  the 
second  largest  crop  in  history,  exceeded 
only  by  1947. 

Through  Public  Law  480  we  have  been 
able  to  expand  greatly  the  consumption 
of  wheat  from  United  States  farms.  We 
have  been  able  to  move  great  quantities 
to  friendly  countries  where  it  is  badly 
needed,  thus  performing  the  double  serv¬ 
ice  of  giving  an  expanded  market  to  our 
wheat  growers  and  strengthening  our  re¬ 
lationships  with  foreign  friends  at  a  time 
when  such  friends  are  very  much  needed. 

We  recall  that  in  the  1957  fiscal  year 
our  wheat  industry  achieved  an  alltime 
high  record  of  exports  of  wheat  and  flour 
equivalent,  totaling  550  million  bushels 
valued  at  nearly  $1  billion.  These  ex¬ 
ports  were  equal  to  55  percent  of  the 
national  wheat  production  for  the  year. 
They  made  it  possible,  for  the  first  time 
in  5  years,  to  reduce  the  ^rational  wheat 
surplus  by  over  100  million  bushels. 

A  large  share  of  the  credit  for  this  ac¬ 
complishment  goes  to  Public  Law  480, 
particularly  Title  I  which  provides  for 
selling  surplus  commodities  to  friendly 
countries  for  their  own  currencies.  In 
fiscal  year  1955,  wheat  exports  under 
foreign  currency  sales  came  to  24  million 
bushels.  In  fiscal  year  1956  they  came 
to  94  million  bushels.  In  fiscal  year  1957 
they  came  to  200  million  bushels.  In  the 
1958  fiscal  year  that  ended  June  30,  wheat 
exports  under  title  I  came  to  175  million 
bushels — which,  I  might  add,  repre¬ 
sented  44  percent  of  our  total  wheat 
exports  for  the  year. 

As  a  result  of  Public  Law  480  activity, 
we  had  a  further  cut  in  the  surplus  wheat 
stockpile  during  the  past  season. 

Furthermore,  this  additional  export 
movement  of  wheat  means  larger  pur¬ 
chases  of  free  market  supplies  by  private 
traders  and  it  means  more  money  in  the 
pockets  of  farmers.  We  have  all  noted 
recently  that  with  a  general  recession 
facing  the  busines  community  of  the 
United  States,  agriculture  was  probably 
the  least  affected  of  any  of  our  major 
industries.  The  marketing  and  income 
benefits  that  accrued  from  Public  Law 
480 — not  only  to  our  wheat  growers  but 
to  a  wide  variety  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducers — probably  have  been  responsible 
more  than  any  other  contributing  fac¬ 
tors  for  this  favorable  situation. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  esti¬ 
mates  that  because  of  the  wheat  export 
disposals  made  under  the  Public  Law 
480  program,  farmers  received  on  the 
averse  9  cents  more  per  bushel  for  all 
the  wrheat  they  marketed  in  1956-57. 
This  meant  that  farm  income  from 
wheat  during  the  current  season  is  up 
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about  $90  million  because  of  the  Public 
Law  480  program. 

The  benefits  to  our  agriculture  from 
Public  Law  480  are  tangible,  and  with 
our  own  eyes  we  can  see  them — in  terms 
of  more  products  moving  from  farms, 
more  activity  in  the  agricultural  busi¬ 
ness  community,  and  more  income  for 
farmers.  From  where  we  stand  it  may 
be  a  little  more  difficult  to  see  the  tangi¬ 
ble  benefits  that  accrue  overseas  4n  the 
friendly  countries  where  our  products 
finally  are  consumed.  Colombia  in  South 
America  is  one  of  these  countries,  and  I 
noted  how  our  Ambassador,  Mr.  John  M. 
Cabot,  once  described  the  usefulness  of 
the  program: 

It  may  not  mean  much  to  you  to  say  that 
we  have  shipped  130,000  tons  of  wheat  and 
flour  in  1955-57,  and  over  30,000  tons  of 
cotton.  Perhaps  you  can  judge  the  quanti¬ 
ties  better  if  I  say  that  the  wheat  and  flour 
will  make  800  million  half-pound  loaves  of 
bread  and  that  the  cotton  is  sufficient  to 
make  1  suit  of  clothes  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  Colombia. 

Public  Law  480  is  a  program  that 
reachers  directly  from  our  American 
farms  to  millions  of  friendly  people  over¬ 
seas.  When  we  multiply  the  loaves  of 
bread  and  the  suits  of  clothes  in  Colom¬ 
bia  by  the  very  wide  array  of  products 
exported  under  Public  Law  480,  and 
multiply  it  again  by  the  37  countries  with 
whom  we  have  title  I  agreements,  we 
find  here  a  program  in  support  both  of 
our  domestic  agriculture  and  of  our  for¬ 
eign  policy  whose  impact  is  of  the 
highest  magnitude. 

The  authorization  for  Public  Law  480 
came  to  an  end  on  June  30.  That  was 
21  days  ago.  Today  we  are  in  a  period 
of  vacuum,  insofar  as  being  able  to  go 
ahead  and  make  plans  for  future  ac¬ 
tivity.  This  is  a  program  that  cannot 
wait. 

Yesterday  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Mr.  Benson,  announced  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  holding  a 
$600  million  backlog  of  requests  from 
friendly  countries  to  purchase  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480.  Involved  in  these  re¬ 
quests  are  tremendous  quantities  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  soybean  oil, 
tobacco,  rice  and  dairy  products.  The 
greatest  help  can  be  given  farmers  if 
purchasers  are  in  the  market  when  the 
crops  are  being  harvested.  This  timing 
of  sales  is  extremely  important  in  terms 
of  income  to  farmers.  The  longer  we 
are  without  authority  the  more  serious 
our  surplus  situation  becomes.  We  are 
not  only  losing  exports  but  we  are  losing 
opportunities  to  promote  goodwill  in 
friendly  countries.  Certainly  in  the 
current  critical  situation  this  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  important  factor  to  consider. 

To  those  of  my  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  are  or  should  be  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  implications  of  our 
failure  to  extend  title  I  of  Public  Law 
480  I  wish  to  make  the  following  addi¬ 
tional  points : 

First.  Immediately  after  the  August 
Cotton  Crop  Report  is  released  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  will  have  to 
make  a  final  decisibn  with  respect  to  the 
support  level  of  cotton  for  this  market¬ 
ing  year,  1958.  If  Public  Law  480  is  not 
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on  the  books  by  then,  necessarily  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  have  to 
assume  that  the  exports  during  the 
1958-59  marketing  year  will  be  reduced 
below  the  level  which  would  otherwise 
prevail.  In  other  words,  the  USDA 
would  hove  to  reduce  the  estimates  of 
exports  by  the  estimated  amount  of  ex¬ 
ports  resulting  from  new  Public  Law  480 
commitments.  This  failure'will  have  the 
immediate  effect  of  resulting  in  a  lower 
cotton  support  price  for  the  1958  crop 
than  would  prevail  if  Public  Law  480 
were  in  operation.  This  will  mean  sub¬ 
stantially  less  income  to  every  cotton 
farmer. 

Second.  Failure  to  pass  legislation  for 
Public  Law  480  may  mean  that  the  1959 
acreage  allotments  for  cotton,  rice,  corn 
and  tobacco  will  be  substantially  less 
than  would  otherwise  be  in  effect.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  not  be  able  to  include 
additional  Public  Law  480  exports  in  the 
export  estimates.  This  will  reduce  the 
normal  supply  levels  and  will  cause  se¬ 
vere  acreage  allotment  cuts  to  farmers 
and  distress  in  their  communities. 
Local  farm  related  businesses  such  as 
gins,  cottonseed  mills,  rice  mills,  trans¬ 
portation  and  shipping,  fertilizer  and 
pesticide  sales  will  be  affected.  Labor 
will  suffer. 

There  is  one  section  in  this  proposed 
extension  of  Public  Law  480  which  is  not 
acceptable.  I  am  referring  to  section 
303  of  .the  mandatory  barter  section. 

This  bill  has  in  it  mandatory  barter 
provisions  which  are  entirely  unaccept¬ 
able.  They  would  work  at  cross  purposes 
to  the  rest  of  P.  L.  480  in  that  they 
would  damage  our  international  rela¬ 
tions  and  lower  prices  to  farmers.  This, 
I  cannot  in  good  conscience  support. 

As  presently  conducted,  the  barter 
program  to  exchange  our  agricultural 
surpluses  for  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  helping 
the  American  farmer.  This  is  true,  even 
though  exports  by  barter  have  been  re¬ 
duced  over  previous  years.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  now  has  the  au¬ 
thority  to  decide  whether  or  not  proposed 
barter  transactions  protect  the  funds 
and  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration.  This  discretion  on  his  part 
means  that  all  programs  authorized  un¬ 
der  Public  Law  480  are  handled  in  the 
same  manner.  For  example,  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  sales  under  Title  I  are  sales  in 
addition  to  the  usual  marketings  of  the 
United  States  products.  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  give  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  barter  program  by  removing 
its  discretionary  aspects  and  setting  it 
out  for  special  treatment. 

The  proposed  amendment  of  section 
303  of  Public  Law  480  goes  farther  than 
to  delete  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  directs  the 
Secretary  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  to  barter  for  strategic  or  other 
materials  of  which  the  United  States 
does  not  domestically  produce  its  require¬ 
ments  and  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss 
in  deterioration  or  substantially  less 
storage  charges.  It  also  directs  him  to 
conclude  these  barter  transactions  with 
a  ceiling  of  $500  million  annually.  It 
provides  that  he  shall  place  no  restric- 
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tion  or  barter  transactions  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  free  world  except  where 
he  makes  specific  finding  that  the  trans¬ 
action  will  replace  a  cash  sale  for  dollars. 

Let  us  examine  the  effect  of  these  pro¬ 
visions.  It  is  true  that  the  amendment 
is  in  accordance  with  the  present  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ap¬ 
prove  barter  transactions  only  when  they 
do  not  replace  dollar  sales.  However, 
it  unwisely  places  the  burden  upon  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  specific  finding  for 
each  transaction  that  it  will  replace  a 
cash  sale.  Barter  deals  are  approved 
now  only  where  there  is  proof  by  the  con¬ 
tractor  that  the  transaction  will  result 
in  the  exportation  of  additional  quanti¬ 
ties  of  the  commodities  involved.  It 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  be  able  to  make  a  finding  that 
a  particular  barter  transaction  will  re¬ 
place  a  particular  cash  sale. 

Under  the  barter  program  there  is  a 
contract  between  a  private  United  States 
firm  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  which  the  firm  agrees  to  export 
agricultural  commodities  as  payment  for 
materials  to  be  supplied  to  the  Govern- 
(  ment.  The  burden  of  proof  as  to  the  ad¬ 
ditional  trade  aspects  of  the  barter  rests 
with  the  private  trade  where  it  should 
be.  After  all,  these  transactions  are 
carried  on  through  regular  commercial 
trade  channels.  A  barter,  even  under 
present  regulations,  is  considered  a  prof¬ 
itable  and  attractive  transaction.  It  ap¬ 
pears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  people 
who  stand  to  gain,  that  is,  private  trad¬ 
ers,  should  prove  the  additionality  that 
will  result  in  profits  to  them. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  proposal  places 
the  Secretary  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  completely  untenable 
position.  As  I  said,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  make  a 
finding  that  a  proposed  transaction 
would  replace  a  cash  sale  for  dollars. 
Agricultural  commodities  move  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  in  a  manner  that  pre¬ 
cludes  anyone  having  full  information  of 
all  transactions  that  might  be  made  for 
dollars.  I  can  only  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  proposal  appears  to  give  protec¬ 
tion  to  regular  United  States  dollar  sales. 
As  a  practical  matter,  however,  no  such 
protection  is  afforded  by  the  amendment. 

Very  briefly,  therefore,  the  barter 
amendment  would  take  away  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  discretionary  authority  in  running 
the  program,  yet  urge  him  to  barter  up  to 
$500  million  annually.  It  would  impose 
a  very  large  administrative  burden  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  shift 
the  responsibility  for  proving  the  addi¬ 
tionality  from  the  private  trader,  where 
it  belongs,  to  the  Department. 

The  amendment  also  directs  the  Secre- 
)  tary  to  barter  for  materials  of  which  the 
,  United  States  does  not  domestically  pro¬ 
duce  its  requirements.  This  language 
seems  mandatory.  If  enacted  it  would 
mean  that  the  United  States  would  have 
to  take  materials  offered  to  it  and  put 
them  into  supplemental  stockpiles  even 
though  they  may  not  be  suitable  for  any 
)  Government  program.  Among  such 
items. of  questionable  suitability  might 
be  precious  stones,  pepper,  kapok,  fullers 
v  earth,  iron  ore,  rhodium,  zirconium,  and 
\  so  forth.  Also,  we  may  have  large  stocks 


of  these  materials  already  accumulated. 
This  part  of  the  amendment  is  also  ill- 
advised. 

Another  barter  provision  in  these  pro¬ 
posals  that  is  odious  is  one  that  no  mate¬ 
rial  shall  be  excluded  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  domestically  proc¬ 
essed.  There  have  been  barter  trans¬ 
actions  proposed  under  which  80  percent 
of  the  cost  represents  domestic  process¬ 
ing.  What  kind  of  barter  program  is 
this  when  we  exchange  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  with  domestic  industries  for  re¬ 
sale  abroad  for  dollars?  This  sets  up  a 
horrible  fiction. 

I  believe  the  whole  concept  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  is  contrary  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  farmer.  The  barter  program 
is  sufficiently  attractive  now.  Barter 
companies  are  offering  as  much  as  a  10 
percent  discount  on  the  agricultural 
commodities  obtained  under  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  attempting  now  to  conclude  barter 
transactions  which  will  result  in  addi¬ 
tional  trade,  protect  normal  exports,  and 
generally  be  of  profit  to  American  pro¬ 
ducers. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
mandatory  barter  program  of  this  size 
will  result  in  lower — note  I  said  lower — 
prices  to  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  grain 
producers.  At  present,  the  subsidy  in 
kind  program  takes  the  commodities  to 
be  exported  out  of  the  free  market  and 
gives  a  price  lift  to  the  market.  Under 
this  mandatory  barter  program,  the  com¬ 
modities  will  come  out  of  CCC  stocks  with 
a  resultant  weakening  of  the  free  market. 
That  is  the  effect — that  is,  to  lower  mar¬ 
ket  prices. 

In  view  of  the  delays  which  have  al¬ 
ready  occurred  and  which  are  costing  the 
farmer  dearly,  I  will  vote  for  this  amend¬ 
ment  under  the  assumption  that  this 
undesirable  and  unacceptable  barter  sec¬ 
tion  will  be  eliminated  in  conference. 
The  burden  and  results  of  the  delays  are 
manifest  and  manifold.  Let  us  get  this 
legislation  to  conference,  clean  it  up  and 
get  it  signed  into  law. 

Farmers  are  harvesting  and  marketing 
crops  now.  They  need  export  outlets 
now.'  Markets  are  being  lost  now. 
Thus,  income  to  farmers  is  being  hurt 
now.  Let  us  get  on  the  job. 

Secretary  Benson  Announces  Large  Backlog 

of  Requests  for  Public  Law  480  Programs 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  BensGn 
today  announced  that  the  Department  is 
holding  a  large  backlog  of  requests  from 
friendly  countries  to  purchase  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies 
under  title  I,  Public  Law  480. 

The  requests  at  this  time  total  over  $600 
million  at  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  include  substantial  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  soybean 
oil,  tobacco,  rice,  and  dairy  products. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  programs  in  response  to  these 
requests  cannot  be  started  because  the  au¬ 
thority  to  conclude  title  I  agreements  ex¬ 
pired  June  30,  1958.  On  July  2  TJSDA  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  balance  of  $30  million  re¬ 
maining  under  title  I  was  being  held  for 
contingency  use  in  connection  with  agree¬ 
ments  already  negotiated. 

."On  January  16,  1958,  the  Department  re¬ 
quested  the  Congress  for  an  additional  au¬ 
thorization  of  $1.5  billion  under  title  I  and 
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as  yet  this  authority  has  not  been  received,” 
the  Secretary  said.  “It  is  important,”  the 
Secretary  added,  "that  we  negotiate  large  pro¬ 
grams  now  in  order  to  maintain  agricultural^ 
export  shipments  at  high  levels.” 

He  said  that  greater  help  could  be  given 
to  farmers  if  purchasers  are  in  the  market 
when  crops  are  being  harvested  and  this 
timing  of  sales  would  result  in  more  orderly 
programing  of  commodities  and  more  efficient 
use  of  shipping  facilities. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  the  need  to  ex¬ 
port  farm  surpluses  has  become  more  urgent 
in  view  of  the  forecast  of  large  agricultural 
production  this  season,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  wheat,  corn,  and  soybean  oil.  He 
said  negotiation  of  agreements  under  title  I 
takes  time  and  the  longer  we  are  without  au¬ 
thority  the  more  serious  our  surplus  situa¬ 
tion  becomes. 

“Last  year,  when  Public  Law  480  was  not 
extended  until  the  middle  of  August,  it  took 
several  months  before  substantial  agree¬ 
ments  were  concluded,”  the  Secretary  said. 
“This  delay  caused  a  sharp  reduction  in 
agricultural  exports  for  the  last  half  of 
calendar  year  1957. 

“While  we  will  be  able  to  export  some  com¬ 
modities  during  this  summer  from  agree¬ 
ments  concluded  earlier  this  year,  we  should 
be  negotiating  new  agreements  now  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  slump  in  shipments  this  fall.” 

The  Secretary  emphasized  that  action 
should  be  taken  on  some  program  requests 
now.  The  expiration  of  Public  Law  480  will 
not  only  result  in  the  loss  of  exports  but  loss 
of  opportunities  to  promote  good  will  in 
friendly  countries. 

“During  the  past  4  years,”  he  said,  "we 
have  programed  $4  billion  worth  of  sur¬ 
pluses  to  friendly  countries  under  title  I. 
Besides  contributing  to  the  reduction  of  sur¬ 
plus  stocks,  the  program  has  proved  valuable 
through  the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies 
abroad  to  promote  agricultural  market  de¬ 
velopment,  pay  United  States  expenses,  make 
loans  to  foreign  governments  and  to  private 
United  States  and  foreign  business  firms  for 
economic  development  projects,  and  expand 
other  United  States  programs.” 

The  Secretary  also  said,  “immediately  after 
the  August  Cotton  Crop  Report  is  released 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  have  to 
make  a  final  decision  with  respect  to  the 
support  level  of  cotton  for  this  marketing 
year,  1958.  If  Public  Law  480  is  not  on  the 
books  by  then,  necessarily  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  have  to  assume  that  the 
exports  during  the  1958-59  marketing  year 
will  be  reduced  below  the  level  which  would 
otherwise  prevail.  In  other  words.  USDA 
would  have  to  reduce  the  estimates  of  exports 
by  the  estimated  amount  of  exports  result¬ 
ing  from  new  Public  Law  480  commitments. 

“This  failure  will  have  the  immediate  effect 
of  resulting  in  a  lower  cotton  support  price 
for  the  1958  crop  than  would  prevail  if 
Public  Law  480  were  in  operation.  This  will 
mean  substantially  less  income  to  every 
cotton  farmer. 

“Expiration  of  legislation  for  Public  Law 
480  may  mean  that  the  1959  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  tobacco  will 
be  substantially  less  than  would  otherwise  be 
in  effect.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  not  be  able  to 
include  additional  Public  Law  480  exports  in 
the  export  estimates  and  the  carryover  will 
be  affected.  This  will  reduce  the  normal 
supply  levels  and  will  cause  severe  acreage 
allotment  cuts  to  farmers.” 

(Mr.  QUIE  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  H. 
Carl  Andersen)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in'Sup- 
port  of  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  Not 
long  ago,  in  a  message  to  this  House,  I 
pointed  out  that  a  great  humanitarian 
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need  exists  for  continuance  of  this  pro¬ 
gram.  I  would  like  to  discuss  this  ever¬ 
present  need  in  my  remarks  today. 

The  value  of  Public  Law  480  is  rooted, 
of  course,  in  the  good  it  does  to  our  peo¬ 
ple  here  at  home.  Public  Law  480  is  in¬ 
valuable  for  a  healthy  agriculture — be¬ 
cause  it  is  responsible  for  the  easing  of 
heavy  surpluses  which  do  so  much  to 
depress  our  farm  economy.  Public  Law 
480  is  a  necessary  part  of  our  farm  eco¬ 
nomics — and  of  the  health  of  our  towns 
and  villages  and  cities  which  depend  on 
a  prosperous  agriculture  for  their  well¬ 
being.  Public  Law  480  is  good  legisla¬ 
tion  for  taxpayers — of  which  all  of  us 
are.  The  law  eases  the  burden  of  stor¬ 
age  which  taxpayers  carry. 

In  short.  Public  Law  480  is  good  eco¬ 
nomics  and  good  business.  It  is  good  for 
our  country. 

Even  above  this,  it  is  a  humanitarian 
act.  Through  this  legislation,  we  feed 
hungry  people  of  the  world  with  our  own 
surplus  which  would  otherwise  be  glut¬ 
ting  our  storehouses. 

Unfortunately  Public  Law  480  is  still  in 
the  stage  of  lapse.  It  is  not  able  to  do 
good  for  our  economy  at  home — or  for 
the  needy  people  of  the  world  who  de¬ 
pend  on  our  surplus  for  their1  very  sur¬ 
vival. 

The  need  now  is  acute.  On  very  good 
authority,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand 
that  the  nation  of  India — which  we  need 
as  a  friend  in  our  cold  war  battle  against 
aggression — stands  in  the  hope  that  we 
will  send  surplus  food  to  its  people 
through  the  agency  of  Public  Law  480. 

I  understand  that  India  has  requested 
for  millions  of  tons  of  additional  grain, 
wheat,  rice,  dairy  products  and  cotton. 

As  of  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot 
grant  their  request,  because  Public  Law 
480  is  not  operative.  This  situation 
makes  even  more  dramatic  the  words  I 
used  when  I  described  what  can  happen 
to  our  international  program  as  a  result 
of  this  lapse.  I  say  again  that  every  day 
we  neglect  to' extend  this  much-needed 
program,  our  country  is  losing — losing 
opportunities  for  new  markets,  and  los¬ 
ing  opportunities  to  feed  people,  losing 
touch  with  the  uncommitted  peoples  of 
the  world. 

The  failure  to  extend  this  law  on  its 
^deadline  date  of  June  30  is  responsible 
for  the  inability  of  this  country  now  to 
extend  food  to  India  under  Public  Law 
480. 

I  realize  that  there  has  been  difficulty 
in  securing  an  agreement  on  this  pro¬ 
gram  due  to  the  mandatory  barter  pro¬ 
vision  in  the  bill — but  as  the  House  ver¬ 
sion  now  reads,  it  is  not  a  great  enough 
disagreement  for  us  to  hesitate  in  pass¬ 
ing  the  legislation. 

If  we  had  merely  added  these  words 
to  section  303  at  the  end  of  the  first 
sen tence^-“ Whenever  he  (the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture)  finds  it  possible  to  pro¬ 
tect.  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  thereby” — I 
believe  that  most  of  our  difficulty  re¬ 
gaining  the  barter  provision  could  have 
been  settled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  the  Public 
Law  480  program  be  extended.  The  na¬ 
tion  of  India  has  provided  the  most  tell¬ 
ing  argument  of  all.  Our  Nation  needs 


Public  La^  480 — for  its  own  economic 
strength  and  as  a  valuable  program  in 
its  international  dealings. 

(Mr.  HILL  asksd  and  was  given  per¬ 
mission  to  revise  gnd  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  AnfttsoI. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Hill]  on  the 
very  fine  statement  he  has  made  here  be¬ 
fore  the  House.  Certainly  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  a  lot  more,  and  we  can, 
through  the  aid  of  voluntary  agencies  in 
helping  humanity. 

I  was  indeed  surprised  at  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Dr. 
Judd]  because  I  think  his  record  here  in 
Congress  is  not  consistent  with  what  he 
has  said  here  today. 

I  congratulate  all  the  Members  of  the 
House,  and  particularly  the  leadership 
on  both  sides,  for  bringing  up  this  legis¬ 
lation  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  my  opinion  one  of  the  most 
important  measures  that  we  needed  at 
this  period  in  our  history.  The  amend¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture,  covers  the  subject  of  barter  as  to 
which  the  testimony  before  the  Senate 
committee  and  the  House  committee  was 
overwhelmingly  favorable.  I  found  that 
to  be  true  in  almost  every  question  and 
answer  I  received  from  Members  of  the 
Congress  with  whom  I  have  spoken.  Now 
this  is  important.  Under  the  basic  au¬ 
thority  of  the  1948  act  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  did  do  a  barter  business 
amounting  only  to  about  $20  million.  In 
enacting  Public  Law  480,  however,  in 
1954,  Congress  included  the  barter  sec¬ 
tion  which  is  amended  by  the  bill  which 
has  been  favorably  reported  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture. 

This  section  of  Public  Law  480  added 
little  to  the  basic  barter  authority  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  but  es¬ 
tablished  the  congressional  policy  that 
the  Secretary  should  protect  the  funds 
and  the  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  barter.  Pursuant  to  this 
statement  of  policy  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  entered  with  enthusiasm  up¬ 
on  a  barter  program,  and  through  it  we 
have  been  able  to  dispose  of  close  to  $1 
billion  in  agricultural  surpluses  which 
otherwise  would  have  rotted  in  ware¬ 
houses.  We  have  disposed  of  them  for 
good,  hard  cash. 

Through  this  program  also  we  have  ac¬ 
quired  strategic  and  other  important  ma¬ 
terials  which  our  State  Department  says 
we  need.  We  have  acquired  these  strate¬ 
gic  materials  from  friendly  nations 
which  otherwise  would  have  gone  to  un¬ 
friendly  hands.  The  strategic  materials 
we  have  acquired  otherwise  would  have 
gone  into  Communist  hands  were  it  not 
for  this  barter  program. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Does  the 
gentleman  know  of  any  better  place  to 
send  our  surplus  food  than  into  the 
hands  of  people  who  need  it? 


Mr.  ANFUfjO.  I  certainly  do  not. 

Mr.  H-  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
fr-um  New  York  [Mr.  Anfuso]  yielding 
In  order  that  I  might  associate  myself 
with  him  in  defense  of  the  Public  Law 
480  program. 

If  time  permitted,  I  would  like  to  go 
into  some  detail  regarding  my  own  per¬ 
sonal  observations  of  the  good  our  food 
surpluses  have  accomplished  among  the 
hungry  and  underprivileged^  people  of 
the,  world. 

Let  me  just  describe  two  such  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  Middle  East,  an  ax-ea  with 
which  we  are  painfully  familiar  these 
days.  The  other  year,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  and  I  were  in 
that  area  on  some  official  inspections 
and  we  saw  firsthand  what  our  Ameri¬ 
can  food  meant  to  those  hungry  people. 

Just  outside  Jerusalem,  for  example, 
we  saw  refugee  camps  containing  thou¬ 
sands  upon  thousands  of  Arabs  who  had 
been  displaced  from  Israel.  They  were 
located  in  a  barren  and  arid  region 
where  little  or  nothing  could  be  pro¬ 
duced,  and  American  food  meant  the 
difference  between  life  and  death. 

We  know  what  a  trouble  spot  that  is, 
but  I  wonder  if  we  have  given  proper 
consideration  to  the  difficulties  we  might 
have  been  in  long  ago  if  we  had  not  had 
the  foresight  to  make  our  surplus  food 
available  to  them.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  it — our  food  has  made  a 
tremendous  difference  in  that  troubled 
area  and  I  personally  believe  it  has  been 
of  far  greater  significance  than  any 
other  form  of  aid.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  done  nearly  enough,  but  at  least 
we  have  kept  people  from  starving  to 
death  and  that  means  a  lot  to  hungry 
people. 

Then,  we  went  into  the  interior  of 
Pakistan  and  watched  the  distribution 
of  American  wheat  by  the  local  officials. 
There,  under  big  banners  showing  the 
American  and  Pakistani  flags  and  hands 
clasped  between  them  in  friendship  be¬ 
tween  our  nations,  we  saw  village  elders 
doling  out  the  wheat.  Never,  in  all  my 
travels,  have  I  seen  people  more  friendly 
nor  more  appreciative  of  our  Nation. 
We  went  into  areas  where  the  United 
States  was  spending  millions  of  dollars 
on  foreign  aid,  but  nowhere  did  we  re¬ 
ceive  anything  like  the  welcome  we  got 
in  Pakistan. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
Public  Law  480  program  one  of  the  best 
we  have  ever  devised.  I  can  thing  of  no 
better  use  to  make  of  our  blessings  of 
abundance  than  to  share  them  with  less 
fortunate  people — both  at  home  and 
abroad.  I  personally  believe  we  can  win 
more  lasting  friendships  with  our  surplus 
food  than  we  could  ever  hope  to  win 
with  all  of  our  dollars,  atom  bombs,  and 
armaments.  We  do  need  to  provide  mili¬ 
tary  and  economic  assistance  in  some 
places,  but  as  long  as  we  have  the  sur-  . 
plus  food  I  personally  believe  we  should 
make  it  available  wherever  hungry 
people  exist  on  our  side  of  the  Iron  Cur¬ 
tain. 

The  Communists  may  compete  with  us 
economically  and  militarily,  but  they 
cannot  even  get  into  the  race  with  us 
when  it  comes  to  food  for  hungry  people. 
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Mr.  ANFUSO.  There  is  .v'0  question 
about  that.  The  thing  is  as  sample  as 
this.  We  have  agricultural  surpluses 
which  are  bulging  and  rotting  in  wane- 
houses.  Through  this  barter  program 
we  have  been  able  to  buy  these  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  for  good,  hard  cash.  In 
addition  thereto  we  have  been  able  to 
get  almost  $1  billion  worth  of  strategic 
materials  from ,  nations  such  as  Africa, 
the  Belgian  Congo,  Mexico,  Northern 
Rhodesia,  and  southwest  Africa  and  na¬ 
tions  whose  friendship  we  need  in  this 
world  of  ours  today. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 

Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  will  explain  to  us  if  he  has  the 
time  the  provision  of  the  Certificate  of 
Essentiality  that  is  being  bartered 
around  New  York  City  today. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  wish  I  could  explain 
that  but  it  would  take  entirely  too  long. 
But  in  addition  to  obtaining  the  strategic 
materials,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  according  to  all  of  our 
departments,  these  strategic  materials 
have  increased  in  value  to  the  extent  of 
almost  $45  million.  May  I  say  that  by 
disposing  of  this  $1  billion  worth  of  sur¬ 
pluses  we  have  saved  warehouse  costs 
to  the  extent  of  almost  $100  million. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  How  does  the  gentle¬ 
man  interpret  this  statement,  that  the 
Secretary  is  directed  to  the  maximum 
extent  practical  to  barter  not  to  exceed 
$500  million.  Does  that  require  him  to 
barter  $500  million? 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  I  will  be  glad  to  an¬ 
swer  the  gentleman’s  question.  We  had 
in  the  barter  program  which  we  passed 
in  1954  a  direction  to  barter,  to  have  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  barter,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  did  barter,  and 
over  a  period  of  3  years  he  was  able  to 
dispose  of  through  the  barter  system 
close  to  $1  billion. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  New  York  has  again  ex¬ 
pired. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon¬ 
sin  [Mr.  Zablocki]  . 

(Mr.  ZABLOCKI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.) 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  opposed  to  the  continuation  of  the 
program  under  Public  Law  480.  I  am 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  extension 
of  Public  Law  480 — the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954. 

As  I  stated  previously  when  the 
omnibus  agricultural  bill  was  considered, 
I  cannot  go  along  with  a  bill,  which,  in 
addition  to  extending  the  program,  delves 
deeply  into  foreign  policies  and  infringes 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  the  Interstate  Foreign 
Commerce  Committee  and  Appropriation 
Committee,  by  authorizing  the  disposal 
of  foreign  currencies  generated  under 
this  program  for  various  and  sundry 
purposes. 


The  bill  before  us  specifically  states 
that  foreign  currencies  generated  under 
Public  Law  480  are  to  be  used,  first  of  all, 
for  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease, 
rental  or  otherwise,  of  sites  and  buildings 
and  g'rsvuut?  abroad,  for  United  States 
Government  use. 

Second,  for  the  financing  of  United 
States  participation  in  trade  fairs  and  in 
related  activities  authorized  by  section  3 
of  the  International  Cultural  Exchange 
and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act. 

Third,  for  scientific  and  technial  re¬ 
search  programs,  acquisition  of  foreign 
technical  and  scientific  books  and  pe¬ 
riodicals,  for  reproduction,  translating, 
dissemination  of  books,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Fourth,  for  the  financing  of  programs 
for  the  interchange  of  persons  under  title 
n  of  the  United  States  Information  and 
Educational  Exchange  Act. 

Fifth,  for  providing  assistance  in  the 
expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  of  established  schools,  colleges,  or 
universities  founded  or  sponsored  by  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States.  This,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  is  Federal  aid  to  schools  abroad 
whether  they  be  public  or  private. 

Clearly,  these  various  programs  do  not 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture,  which  reported  the 
bill  before  us. 

I  fully  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  amount  of  surplus  farm  com¬ 
modities  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480  program.  This  determina¬ 
tion  is  entirely  within  their  jurisdiction. 

However,  the  disbursal  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  generated  by  this  program  is  an 
entirely  different  matter.  The  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  these  funds  involves  foreign  policy 
considerations.  The  decision  as  to  how 
these  funds  are  to  be  used  must  be  made 
by  the  proper  committee — in  this  case,  by 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  must  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  bill  before  us.  I  am  ready 
to  support  legislation  providing  for  a 
simple  extension  of  Public  Law  480.  I 
have  made  my  position  on  this  issue 
clear  some  time  ago,  when  I  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Agri¬ 
culture  would  report  such  a  simple  ex¬ 
tension  measure.  This,  unfortunately, 
was  not  done.  The  rules  should  not 
be  suspended.  The  proposals  in  this 
measure  should  be  fully  debated  and  the 
House  be  given  an  opportunity  to  work 
its  will  by  considering  amendments. 
Under  the  present  legislative  procedure 
on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis  is  undem¬ 
ocratic,  and  unwise.  I  hope  the  far- 
reaching  proposals  contained  in  this 
legislation  will  not  be  accepted  as  riders 
to  a  sound  and  tried  program  as  author¬ 
ized  under  Public  Law  480.  I  hope  the 
motion  will  not  prevail. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Bentley], 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  my  purpose  to  support  Public  Law 
480.  Coming  from  an  agricultural  dis¬ 
trict,  I  agree  with  the  basic  units,  but 
when  it  has  been  pointed  out  the  uses 
authorized  by.  this  legislation,  even 
though  covered  by  an  appropriation  act, 
for  the  use  of  foreign  countries,  to  pro- 
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vide  grants  and  assistance  for  the  opera¬ 
tion  and  expansion  of  those  schools,  vo¬ 
cational,  professional,  scientific,  and 
technological,  having  in  the  past  as  I 
have  constantly  voted  against  Federal 
aid  for  education  in  this  country,  I  can¬ 
not  vote  for  legislation  to  provide  the 
use  of  Federal  funds  abroad  if  we  are 
not  going  tp  do  it  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Both  Senators  Ful- 
bright  and  Humphrey  have  asked  for 
this  sort  of  legislation.  We  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  with  what  language  you  take. 
You  can  take  the  Senate  version,  if  you 
like. 

Mr.  BENTLEY.  It  is  practically  the 
same  thing. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Bentley] 

Lnq  pvniTP'i 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  HoevenL 

(Mr.  HOEVEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re¬ 
marks.)  <> 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Public 
Law  480  expired  on  the  30th  day  of  June 
1958.  It  should  have  been  extended 
long  ago.  You  will  recall  it  was  part  of 
the  omnibus  bill  on  which  a  rule  failed  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Many  of  us  urged  at 
that  time  that  the  extension  of  Public 
Law  480  be  considered  separately  and 
that  it  be  taken  out  of  the  omnibus  bill. 

Public  Law  480  is  now  before  you.  It 
is  not  entirely  to  our  liking  but  it  is  the 
best  we  can  do  under  the  parliamentary 
situation.  I  prefer  the  Senate  version 
which  does  not  contain  the  barter  pro¬ 
vision.  However,  the  bill  will  go  to  con¬ 
ference  and  we  hope  to  iron  out  our  dif¬ 
ficulties  there. 

Public  Law  480  for  the  orderly  dis¬ 
posal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  is  legislation  which  has  proven  to  be 
of  great  benefit  to  the  American  farmers. 
It  permits  the  United  States  to  sell  agri¬ 
cultural  surpluses  to  friendly  countries 
with  payment  being  received  in  the  cur¬ 
rency  of  the  importing  country.  In  a 
nutshell,  the  program  bridges  the  gap 
between  agricultural  abundance  in  our 
own  country  and  a  shortage  of  dollars  in 
foreign  lands. 

Public  Law  480  is  one  of  the  best 
methods  we  have  devised  for  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  our  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  It  is  a  successful  program 
which  has  proved  to  be  useful  far  be¬ 
yond  our  original  expectations.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  title  I  program  in 
July  1954  through  May  31,  1958,  more 
than  100  agreements  have  been  signed 
with  35  friendly  countries.  The  value  of 
agricultural  commodities  provided  for  in 
the  agreements  totals  well  over  $3.8  bil¬ 
lion.  The  increase  in  title  I  shipments 
from  year  to  year  have  been  one  of  the 
major  factors  leading  to  the  rise  in  our 
total  agricultural  exports.  For  instance, 
in  1954-55,  our  agricultural  exports  had 
a  market  value  of  $3.1  billion.  Title  I 
shipments  accounted  for  3  percent  of 
that  total.  In  1955-56,  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports  rose  to  $3.5  billion,  title  I  account¬ 
ing  for  12  percent  of  the  total.  In  1956- 
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57,  agricultural  exports  rose  to  an  all- 
time  high  of  $4.7  billion  with  title  I  ship¬ 
ments  making  up  about  20  percent  of  the 
total,  or  approximately  $900  million. 
This  year  our  farm  exports  are  expected 
to  reach  at  least  $4  billion  of  which 
about  16  percent  will  move  under  title  I. 

Public  Law  480  has  accomplished 
many  things.  It  has  been  the  major  rea¬ 
son  for  the  increase  in  United  States 
agricultural  exports  and  the  resultant 
decrease  in  our  agricultural  surpluses. 
It  has  increased  incomes  of  our  farmers 
by  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  It 
has  improved  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  many  countries  of  the  world. 
It  is  making  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  economic  development  of  many 
countries  through  the  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  proceeds.  It  has  resulted  in  the 
exportation  of  many  millions  of  dollars’ 
worth  of  surplus  commodities  at  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  additional  cost.  Further¬ 
more,  it  has  pointed  out  the  superiority 
of  the  West  over  the  East  in  ability  to 
produce  food;  this  is  a  tremendous  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  West  in  the  cold-hot  war 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  Public  Law 
480  be  extended  without  further  delay. 
In  fact,  it  has  already  been  too  long  de¬ 
layed.  Each  day’s  delay  in  extending 
the  program  hurts  the  export  markets  of 
the  American  farmer.  A  balance  of  only 
$30  million  remains  under  title  I,  which 
sum  is  being  held  for  contingency  use  in 
connection  with  agreements  already  ne¬ 
gotiated  and,  hence,  is  not  available  for 
new  commitments.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  backlog  of  requests  from 
friendly  countries  which  total  over  $600 
million,  including  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  soybean  oil,  tobacco,  rice,  and 
dairy  products. 

Time  is  of  the  essence  and  this  legisla¬ 
tion  should  be  enacted  without  delay. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Springer]. 

(Mr.  SPRINGER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mar^S  ) 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  De¬ 
velopment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  or, 
as  more  popularly  known,  “The  Surplus 
Agricultural  Disposal  Act,”  is  the  most 
far-reaching  and  helpful  legislation  that 
has  been  devised  in  my  time  in  this  Con¬ 
gress  for  real  assistance  to  the  farmer. 
In  1954  when  this  act  was  passed,  I,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  gentlemen  from  Texas 
iMr.  Poage  and  Mr.  Burleson],  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd],  and 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Har¬ 
rison],  introduced  identical  bills.  The 
passage  of  this  law  resulted  in  what  is 
now  popularly  known  as  Public  Law  480. 

I  am  happy  to  have  been  an  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  passage  of  such  important 
legislation  for  the  farm  population  of 
this  country.  For  many  years  we  had 
been  burdened  with  unparalleled  sur¬ 
pluses.  We  devised  this  legislation  to  sell 
these  surpluses  overseas  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  and  to  take  in  return  therefor  na¬ 
tive  currencies. 

This  was  pioneer  legislation  in  the  field 
of  foreign  agricultural  exports.  Never 
before  in  our  history  had  there  been  a 


plan  to  sell  American  agricultural  prod¬ 
uce  and  take  other  than  American  dol¬ 
lars.  Most  of  the  countries  which 
wanted  to  buy  our  surplus  agricultural 
products  did  not  have  dollars.  This 
plan  took  that  into  consideration  and 
today  we  are  selling  our  agricultural 
produce  to  over  20  nations  and  taking 
in  return  currency  of  that  country. 

Now  that  the  program  has  had  4  years 
in  which  to  operate,  what  have  been  the 
practical  results  of  this  law  over  a  4-year 
period? 

During  these  years  we  have  sold  over 
$4  billion  worth  of  surpluses  to  friendly 
countries  under  the  provisions  I  have 
just  mentioned.  Besides  contributing  to 
the  reduction  of  surplus  stocks  in  this 
country,  the  program  has  proved  valua¬ 
ble  in  promoting  agricultural  market  de¬ 
velopment,  making  loans  to  private 
United  States  and  foreign  business  firms 
for  economic  development  projects,  and 
expanding  other  United  States  surplus 
agricultural  disposal  programs. 

Also,  as  a  result  of  this  program,  our 
investment  in  price-supported  commodi¬ 
ties  declined  almost  a  billion  dollars  with 
the  principal  reductions  being  in  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  and  rice — and  also  non¬ 
supported  soybeans  and  soybean  oil. 

WHEAT 

Last  year  we  exported  almost  as  much 
wheat  as  we  consumed  domestically  in 
an  entire  year.  About  200  million  bush¬ 
els  of  this  total  was  disposed  of  under 
Public  Law  480.  These  record  ship¬ 
ments  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  more 
than  100  million  bushels  in  Commodity 
Credit  surplus.  _ 

SOYBEAN  OIL  AND  COTTONSEED  Olt 

Exports  of  soybean  oil  and  cottonseed 
oil  have  established  new  record  levels 
during  the  past  3  years.  In  each  of  the 
past  3  years  the  major  reason  for  the 
increase  was  shipments  under  this  law. 
Last  year,  for  example,  we  exported 
nearly  1.4  billion  pounds  of  these  oils. 
Almost  50  percent  of  this  total  moved 
under  Public  Law  480.  This  program 
can  certainly  be  given  credit  for  keeping 
soybeans  out  of  price-support  trouble. 

HOW  FARMERS  BENEFIT - $600  MILLION  ADDED 

TO  INCOME 

National  farm  income  has  been  in¬ 
creased  by  more  than  $600  million  in  the 
last  3  years  as  a  result  of  greater  exports 
through  the  Public  Law  480  program. 

At  the  request  of  the  committee,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  put  a  task 
force  to  work  to  determine  the  effects  of 
the  program  on  farm  prices  and  income. 
The  analysis  was  based  on  the  effects  of 
moving  a  little  more  than  $2  billion 
worth  of  commodities  under  title  I.  Ma¬ 
jor  findings  were: 

The  1956  average  farm  price  of  wheat 
was  increased  by  about  9  cents  a  bushel. 
The  increase  in  1957  may  be  about  the 
same. 

Title  I  exports  raised  the  farm  price 
for  the  1955  crop  of  rice  by  19  cents  a 
hundredweight.  The  1957  crop  should 
move  at  prices  at  least  27  cents  a  hun¬ 
dredweight  higher  than  with  no  pro¬ 
gram.  There  was  little  price  effect  in 
1954  or  1956. 

The  program  raised  the  average  farm 
price  of  corn  by  1  cent  a  bushel  in  both 
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1956  and  1957,  says  USDA.  The  barley 
crops  for  the  same  2  yeai's  were  1  to  2 
cents  a  bushel  higher. 

The  farm  price  for  cotton  from  the 

1957  crop  was  estimated  to  be  about 
three-fourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  higher 
than  it  would  have  been  without  a  pro¬ 
gram.  This  was  based  on  1957  price  sup¬ 
port  being  three-fourths  cent  above  75 
percent  of  parity.  Actual  1957  cotton 
support  is  a  little  more  than  1  cent 
higher.  There  were  no  price  effects  on 
cotton  in  1955  or  1956. 

Prices  of  lard  and  edible  tallow  were 
increased  by  1  cent  a  pound  in  1955,  and 
2  cents  in  1956. 

The  prices  of  cottonseed  and  soybean 
oils  were  raised  by  1V2  to  2  cents  a  pound 
in  1955,  and  by  about  2  cents  a  pound 
in  1956. 

With  no  program,  the  1955  and  1956 
crops  of  soybeans  would  have  been  mar¬ 
keted  at  support  levels.  Because  of  the 
pi'Ogram,  soybeans  were  15  cents  a  bushel 
higher  than  support  in  1955,  and  7  cents 
a  bushel  higher  in  1956. 

Prices  to  farmers  for  the  1955  and  1956 
crops  of  cottonseed  were  about  $2.60  and 
$9.50  per  ton  above  support.  With  no 
progi-am  they  would  have  been  at  sup¬ 
port  level  in  1955,  and  somewhat  above 
support  in  1956. 

The  task  force  estimated  that  cash  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  sale  of  farm  products 
“may  have  been  inci’eased  by  around 
$170  million  in  1955-56,  by  around  $245 
million  in  1956-57,  and  by  around  $230 
million  in  1957-58,  as  the  result  of  ex¬ 
ports  under  title  I.” 

And  if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  citing 
the  farmers  of  my  own  congressional  dis¬ 
trict  as  examples,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  how  Public  Law  480  benefits  them  in¬ 
dividually. 

First  of  all,  we  are  one  of  the  richest 
commercial  grain  producing  areas  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  the  world.  We  pro¬ 
duce  5V2  percent  of  all  the  soybeans 
grown  in  the  United  States,  1.7  percent  of 
all  the  commercial  corn  grown.  Now, 
using  these  figures  as  a  base,  and  project¬ 
ing  them  into  the  field  of  Public  Law  480 
exports,  we  find  that  5*4  percent  of  all 
soybean  exports  amounted  to  some  $10,- 
780,000  last  year,  and  1.7  percent  of  com 
sold  under  this  program  amounted  to 
nearly  $6  million.  On  this  basis,  com¬ 
bined  income  for  the  farmers  of  the 
eight  counties  I  represent  from  Public 
Law  480  shipments  abroad  amounted  to 
nearly  $17  million.  If  you’ll  pardon  the 
pun — “that  ain’t  hay.” 

Translated  into  per-family  income,  it 
amounts  to  about  8  percent,  or  just 
about  $800  a  year  per  family  for  the  22,- 
000  farmers  in  the  area. 

Although  this  is  the  purely  narrow,  or 
selfish  approach,  it  is  an  approach  with¬ 
out  which  I  am  sure  Public  Law  480 
would  never  have  been  passed  originally 
and  could  not  be  passed  today. 

But  as  I  have  indicated.  Public  Law 
480  is  more  than  a  purely  selfish  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  farm  problem.  It  places 
farmers  in  the  forefront  of  our  fight  for 
world  freedom  and  our  fight  for  world 
peace. 

It  must  be  emphasized  here,  and  it 
must  be  drummed  home  everywhere, 
that  although  the  United  States  today  is 
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the  abundant  producer  of  farm  com¬ 
modities,  it  does  not  stand  alone  in  this 
field.  The  Soviet  Union  is  fast  approach- 
us;  the  Russians  have  massive  areas  of 
land  as  yet  untouched,  but  capable  of 
producing  great  quantities  of  food  and 
fiber. 

And  lest  any  here  doubt  that  the  Rus¬ 
sians  feel  competition  in  this  field  is 
important,  let  me  recall  for  them  the 
emphasis  Khrushchev  placed  on  it  dur¬ 
ing  his  now-famous  television  interview. 
“The  Soviet  Union,”  he  said,  ‘‘will  not 
only  outproduce  the  United  States  in  its 
total  farm  output,  but  on  a  per  capita 
basis  as  well.  That,”  he  said,  ‘‘is  the 
goal.” 

Now,  with  half  the  world’s  people  lying 
down  at  night  with  empty  stomachs,  it 
becomes  obvious  why-  Khrushchev  so 
desperately  wishes  to  compete  with  the 
United  States  in  the  field  of  agricultural 
production. 

It  is  part  of  the  overall  Soviet  foreign 
policy. 

In  fact,  Soviet  success  in  this  area 
would  be  of  vastly  greater  importance  to 
the  Communist  world  than  any  number 
of  sputniks  or  any  reaching  into  space. 
A  man  whose  stomach  is  empty  is  not 
very  interested  in  Mars,  whether  it  be 
the  planet  or  the  god  of  war.  Marx, 
when  accompanied  by  bread  and  meat, 
becomes  much  more  palatable  to  the 
peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  who  hunger 
less  for  ideas  than  they  do  for  food. 

The  United  States  now  stands  far  in 
the  lead  in  this  all-important  area  of 
farm  production.  We  are  one  of  the  few 
nations  in  the  world  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  more  than  we  eat  or  wear.  We  also 
have  developed  the  method  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  moving  these  goods  to  the 
world’s  markets.  And  this,  without  en¬ 
dangering  our  own  food  supply  or  our 
own  standard  of  living. 

The  extension  of  Public  Law  480  has 
the  unique  advantage  of  being  of  bene¬ 
fit  to  our  farmers  at  home,  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  in  that  it  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  foreign  policy,  and  to  those  abroad 
who  are  making  use  of  our  abundance 
which  otherwise  would  rot  or  decay. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  I 
support  the  extension  of  Public  Law  480. 
These,  I  believe,  are  sound  reasons,  and 
reasons  why  each  Member  of  the  House 
should  also  support  the  legislation, 
whether  there  are  farmers  in  his  district 
or  not. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis¬ 
souri  [Mrs.  Sullivan]. 

(Mrs.  SULLIVAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  her  re¬ 
marks.) 

PUBLIC  LAW  480  IS  A  FOOD  STAMP  PLAN  FOR  THE 

REST  OP  THE  WORLD - WHY  NOT  ONE  FOR 

UNITED  STATES  NEEDY? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  no  crisis,  no  emergency,  that  justifies 
calling  up  this  bill  under  suspension  of 
the  rules — under  very  unusual  proce¬ 
dures  forcing  the  House  to  accept  this 
bill  or  reject  it  as  is  without  any  op¬ 
portunity  to  amend  it.  This  bill  is  incom¬ 
plete.  It  fails  to  include  any  provision 
directing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  institute  and  operate  a  food  stamp 
plan  for  the  distribution  of  surplus 


commodities  to  needy  persons  in  the 
United  States. 

A  majority  of  the  members  of  -  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  voted  for  such 
a  food  stamp  proposal  several  weeks  ago. 
They  voted  to  make  it  a  part  of  the 
omnibus  agriculture  bill.  I  think  it  is 
only  fair  to  point  out  that  when  the  food 
stamp  amendment  was  subsequently 
dropped  out  of  the  omnibus  bill,  many 
Democratic  Members  from  urban  dis¬ 
tricts  voted  against  the  rule  to  take  up 
the  agriculture  bill.  They  provided  the 
margin  by  which  the  agriculture  bill  rule 
was  rejected. 

OMNIBUS  FARM  BILL  LOST  BECAUSE  OF  URBAN 
DISSATISFACTION 

I  voted  for  the  rule  on  the  omnibus 
bill  and  urged  other  members  to  do  the 
same.  But  I  am  frank  to  say  that  it  was 
my  intention  to  vote  against  passage  of 
the  agriculture  bill  if  we  did  not  amend 
it  on  the  floor  to  include  a  workable  and 
effective  food  stamp  plan.  And  as  many 
of  the  members  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  know,  I  had  in  my  posses¬ 
sion  pledges  from  a  sizable  number  of 
Democratic  Members  from  city  dis¬ 
tricts — from  urban  areas  of  substantial 
unemployment — that  they  would  go 
along  with  me  on  this  strategy. 

Prom  all  this,  it  is  obvious  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  food-stamp  plan  was  one  of 
the  major  causes  for  the  failure  of  the 
catch-all  farm  bill  to  pass  the  House  last 
month. 

Now,  just  one  part  of  that  omnibus 
bill  is  before  the  House  for  considera¬ 
tion — that  one  part  of  the  bill  desper¬ 
ately  desired  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Benson.  It  is  brought  before  us  under 
these  unusual  circumstances  with  no 
amendments  permitted.  I  cannot  go 
along  with  this  procedure.  I  want  to 
make  my  position  clear — make  it  com¬ 
pletely  clear  that  we  on  the  Democratic 
side  of  the  aisle  who  recognize  the  ur¬ 
gent  and  desperate  need  for  a  better 
method  of  distribution  of  surplus  food  to 
our  needy  have  been  made  in  this  in¬ 
stance  the  victims  of  a  parliamentary 
strategy  which  is  unfair  to  the  people  we 
represent. 

FOOD-STAMP  PLAN  URGENTLY  NEEDED  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY 

I  am  not  against  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954  which  this  bill  now  before  us 
would  extend  for  another  year.  Back 
on  June  15,  1954,  when  the  original  act 
came  before  us  in  the  House  I  endorsed 
the  idea  of  using  our  surpluses  to  help 
other  nations  and  to  help  their  econo¬ 
mies  as  a  form  of  foreign  aid,  and  I  also 
approved,  as  far  as  they  went,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  for  permitting  dona¬ 
tion  of  surplus  foods  to  the  needy  in  this 
country.  But  as  I  pointed  out  4  years 
ago  when  this  act  was  originally  passed, 
and  as  I  have  been  pointing  out  year  by 
year  each  time  this  act  is  renewed,  if  we 
are  to  make  sure  the  people  in  this  coun¬ 
try  who  really  need  this  surplus  food  are 
to  get  some  of  it,  then  we  must  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  institute  a 
food-stamp  plan. 

He  has  the  authority  to  put  such  a 
plan  in  operation  any  time  he  should 
decide  to  do  so.  There  is  no  doubt  as 


to  the  existence  of  such  authority.  But 
Mr.  Benson  refuses  to  exercise  it.  That 
is  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  Congress 
not  merely  to  authorize  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  food-stamp  plan  but  to  direct 
the  establishment  of  such  plan.  The 
majority  of  the  members  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  went  on  record  not 
so  long  ago  as  agreeing  with  that  prin¬ 
ciple.  The  Republican  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  echoing  the 
views  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
have  bitterly  and  unanimously  opposed 
a  food-stamp  plan  even  to  the  point  of 
walking  out  of  a  committee  meeting  to 
try  to  prevent  the  taking  of  a  vote  on 
this  issue. 

MR.  BENSON  GETS  LEGISLATION  HE  DEMANDS 

Brave  words  were  heard  here  in  the 
House  not  so  long  ago  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  was  not  going  to  be 
panicked  into  hasty  action  in  extending 
Public  Law  480 — the  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act— merely  because  Sec¬ 
retary  Benson  was  wringing  his  hands 
over  the  fact  that  some  of  the  foreign 
giveaway  provisions  of  the  bill  would  be 
suspended  temporarily  unless  the  act 
were  extended  by  July  1.  Why  then  this 
sudden  rush  to  reenact  it  under  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  rules?  What  about  the  other 
provisions  of  the  omnibus  agriculture  bill 
which  were  supposed  to  be  so  vital  to 
farm  prosperity? 

I  have  been  struck,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
the  fact  that  time  after  time  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House  familiar  with  ag¬ 
ricultural  problems  denounce  Secretary 
Benson  for  having  ruined  agriculture  in 
the  United  States,  for  bankrupting  the 
farmer,  for  causing  unmanageable  sur¬ 
pluses,  for  forcing  so  many  farm  families 
to  give  up  their  farms,  for  liquidating 
the  family-sized  farm — all  these  things 
we  hear  time  after  time  from  our  col¬ 
leagues  from  the  farm  areas — but  it 
seems  to  me  that  every  time  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son  cries  hard  enough  about  the  need 
for  some  bill,  the  Congress  falls  all  over 
itself  giving  him  what  he  asks  for.  Oh, 
not  in  every  detail,  of  course.  But  by 
and  large  Mr.  Benson  does  exceptional¬ 
ly  well  in  getting  the  legislation  he  re¬ 
quests. 

Now  I  am  not  against  the  farmer.  I 
have  voted  for  nearly  every  bill  brought 
before  us  in  the  past  6  years  intended 
really  to  help  the  farmer.  We  in  the 
cities  know  that  the  farms  constitute  one 
of  our  most  important  markets  for  in¬ 
dustrial  products.  We  know  that  full 
employment  in  the  cities  requires  pros¬ 
perity  on  the  farms  as  well.  I  am  not 
trying  to  make  an  antifarm  speech.  I 
am  even  willing  to  see  Mr.  Benson  work 
overtime  at  dumping  surplus  commodi¬ 
ties  overseas  either  as  giveaways  to  the 
poor  of  other  countries  or  as  a  special 
form  of  aid  to  friendly  governments.  Re¬ 
cently  he  was  going  to  go  into  the  Soviet 
Union  to  see  how  much  of  our  surplus 
food  he  can  give  away  there. 

COST  OF  SURPLUS  DISPOSAL  TO  UNITED  STATES 

NEEDY  SMALL  COMPARED  TO  FOREIGN  DISPOSAL 

COSTS 

Why  is  he  so  absolutely  and  uncom¬ 
promisingly  opposed  to  distributing 
some  of  this  food  to  all  of  the  millions 
of  Americans  on  old-age  assistance,  on 
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aid  to  dependent  children,  or  aid  to  the 
blind,  or  aid  to  the  disabled,  or  to  the 
great  number  of  Americans  on  State  or 
local  public  welfare?  Does  he  not  real¬ 
ize  that  these  people  are  truly  not  get¬ 
ting  enough  to  eat?  He  says  a  food 
stamp  plan  is  costly  and  burdensome  on 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is 
nonsense.  We  spend  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions.  and  billions  of  dollars,  to  give  this 
food  away  abroad.  We  can  well  afford 
the  modest  cost  of  establishing  an  intel¬ 
ligent  method  of  distributing  it  in  the 
United  States  in  place  of  the  hit-and- 
miss  program  now  in  effect  in  many  of 
our  cities. 

I  realize  there  is  no  sense  in  calling 
upon  Mr.  Benson  to  change  his  mind. 
But  I  cannot  understand  why  the  Con¬ 
gress  continues  to  permit  this  tragic  sit¬ 
uation  to  continue.  Let  the  Republicans 
continue  to  oppose  a  food-stamp  plan — 
let  every  one  of  them  vote  against  it. 
But  I  say  give  the  Democrats  a  chance 
to  vote  for  this  plan.  We  do  not  need  it 
as  a  political  issue  and  I  do  not  put  it 
forward  as  a  political  issue  even  though 
it  is  a  plank  in  our  platform.  I  put  it 
forward  because  I  think  our  country 
needs  it. 

INFLATION  IN  LIVING  COSTS  TRAGIC  FOR  PEOPLE 
ON  WELFARE 

We  all  know  what  has  happened  to  the 
cost  of  living  since  1953  when  this  ad¬ 
ministration  took  office.  Representatives 
from  farm  areas  complain  bitterly  that 
prices  to  the  farmers  have  fallen  dras¬ 
tically  causing  widespread  distress 
among  farm  operators.  But  while  prices  i 
to  the  farmers  fell,  prices  to  the  city  con-  • 
sumers  rose  just  as  drastically.  Prices 
rose  over  3  percent  in  the  past  year  alone. 
Think  of  that.  Just  think  of  what  that 
does  to  the  people  on  public  assistance 
trying  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  on 
so  little. 

I  think  it  is  a  terrible  mistake  to  give 
Mr.  Benson  Public  Law  480  which  he 
wants  so  desperately  without  at  the  same 
time  insisting  that  he  institute  a  food- 
stamp  plan  for  our  own  needy.  Public 
Law  480  is,  in  effect,  a  food-stamp  plan 
for  the  needy  of  the  whole  world — except 
for  the  old-age  pensioner  in  Missouri, 
or  the  dependent  child  in  North  Carolina, 
or  the  disabled  man  or  woman  in  Ne¬ 
braska,  or  the  blind  person  in  South 
Carolina,  or  the  family  on  public  assist¬ 
ance  in  Louisiana.  The  needy  of  Ceylon 
or  Thailand  or  Italy  or  Yugoslavia  or 
Spain,  or  any  other  country  it  seems,  be¬ 
come  of  more  concern  to  Secretary  Ben¬ 
son  and  to  this  administration  than  the 
needy  of  our  own  country.  And  this  I 
object  to. 

COSTS  OF  PUBLIC  LAW  480,  FOREIGN  CHARITY 

By  no  stretch  of  the  imagination,  Mr. 
Speaker,  am  I  against  the  programs  in 
Public  Law  480  to  help  feed  the  needy 
of  other  countries.  I  applaud  the  re¬ 
ligious  groups  and  other  humanitarian 
groups  which  have  joined  in  helping  to 
operate  the  programs  under  Title  III 
of  Public  Law  480,  under  which  we  have 
been  spending  from  $200  million  to  $300 
million  of  United  States  Government 
funds  a  year  to  help  feed  the  needy  in  84 
or  85  different  countries,  plus  $50  million 
in  ocean  transportation  costs. 


Also,  I  can  see  the  good  sense  in  the 
huge  donations  of  food  we  have  made  to 
various  foreign  governments  under  title 
II  of  the  act — donations  of  food  to  be 
used  for  famine  relief  or  flood  relief  or  in 
other  disaster  situations.  We  have 
spent  a  half -billion  dollars  of  United 
States  Government  funds  on  that  pro¬ 
gram.  These  are  outright  gifts  of  food 
to  the  countries  which  have  had  disas¬ 
ters  of  various  kinds,  to  help  them  feed 
the  victims. 

In  addition,  there  is  the  tremendous 
title  I  program  under  Public  Law  480, 
under  which  we  have  given  altogether 
about  $4  billion  in  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  to  foreign  nations  in  return 
for  their  currency — most  of  which  has 
then  been  lent  back  to  them  for  their 
own  economic  development. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  wicked  about  any  of  these  pro¬ 
grams — they  help  to  feed  the  hungry  out 
of  our  own  superabundance  of  food. 
They  have  helped  to  defeat  the  ambi¬ 
tions  of  the  Communists  in  many  free 
nations,  as  well  as  bringing  better  diets 
to  the  children  of  those  lands.  Why, 
then,  is  it  considered  wicked  by  Mr. 
Benson  and  the  President  to  provide  a 
real  supplementary  food  program  for 
the  nearly  7  million  persons  in  this 
country  on  various  forms  of  public  as¬ 
sistance — persons  we  know  definitely  are 
not  getting  enough  of  the  right  foods? 

MOST  AMERICANS  ON  RELIEF  DO  NOT  RECEIVE 
SURPLUS  FOOD 

For  instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
Mr.  Benson  makes  much  of  the  fact  in 
his  propaganda  against  a  food  stamp 
plan  that  about  four  and  a  half  million 
Americans  are  now  receiving  periodic 
donations  of  surplus  food,  he  does  not 
point  out  that  about  five  million  persons 
on  various  forms  of  public  assistance  in 
the  United  States  are  not  getting  any  of 
this  food. 

In  other  words,  among  the  people  who 
do  receive  occasional  gifts  of  surplus 
food,  the  individuals  on  various  forms 
of  public  assistance  make  up  a  distinct 
minority — less  than  2  million.  In  St. 
Louis,  for  example,  although  we  now 
have  a  program  for  distribution  of  sur¬ 
plus  food  parcels  to  those  in  desperate 
need  because  of  the  recession,  our  city 
has  not  been  able  to  afford  to  include 
so  far  any  persons  receiving  public  as¬ 
sistance.  Yet  we  all  know  that  the  re¬ 
lief  grants  these  people  receive  are  far 
from  adequate  to  assure  even  a  mini¬ 
mum  diet. 

ALABAMA,  FLORIDA,  CALIFORNIA  GOOD  EXAMPLES 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  States  in 
this  respect : 

Alabama  has  207,000  on  various  forms 
of  public  assistance;  less  than  a  fourth 
of  them  receive  any  surplus  food. 

California  has  more  than  600,000  on 
various  forms  of  public  assistance;  the 
latest  figures  I  have  show  less  than 
5,000  of  these  were  receiving  surplus 
food. 

Florida  has  185,000  on  public  assist¬ 
ance — that  is,  old  age  assistance,  aid 
to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the  blind, 
aid  to  the  disabled,  plus  those  on  gen¬ 
eral  assistance.  Not  a  single  one  of  the 
185,000  obviously  needy  persons  receives 
any  surplus  food. 


GEORGIA,  ILLINOIS.  LOUISIANA,  OREGON,  THE 
CAROL  IN  AS 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  similar  examples : 

Georgia  has  180,000  persons  on  public 
assistance — most  of  them,  I  am  sure,  not 
enjoying  an  adequate  diet.  Of  these 
180,000,  about  1,500  have  been  receiving 
free  food — surplus  food — under  Mr.  Ben¬ 
son’s  distribution  program. 

Illinois  has  333,000  on  the  relief  roles, 
of  whom  only  65,000  get  surplus  food — 
they  happen  to  be  located  in  those  areas 
of  the  State  where  localities  have  under¬ 
taken  the  burden  of  distribution.  In 
Missouri,  we  have  244,000  on  relief,  but 
not  1  of  our  relief  people  gets  any  of  this 
food — or  did  not  at  the  time  the  latest 
figures  were  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Louisiana  has  a  situation  similar  to 
ours  in  Missouri — they  have  250,000  on 
public  assistance,  but  no  surplus  food 
goes  to  relief  beneficiaries  in  Louisiana. 
Nebraska,  with  35,000  on  public  assist¬ 
ance,  has  no  surplus  food  distribution 
program  for  those  particular  people. 

Oregon,  with  58,000  on  public  assist¬ 
ance,  is  not  getting  any  surplus  food  for 
its  people  on  relief. 

Of  the  178,000  on  public  assistance  in 
North  Carolina,  none  gets  surplus  food. 
Of  the  85,000  on  public  assistance  in 
South  Carolina,  none  gets  surplus  food. 

TEXAS,  WISCONSIN.  VIRGINIA  SHOW  SIMILAR 
SITUATIONS 

Thus,  the  present  distribution  program 
is  no  substitute  for  a  food-stamp  plan. 
It  is  not  reaching  the  majority  of  those 
who  desperately  need  the  help  of  a  sup¬ 
plementary  food  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  take  almost  all 
of  the  States  in  turn  and  show  a  glar¬ 
ing  difference  between  the  number  of 
those  on  various  forms  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  and  the  number  of  such  persons 
benefiting  under  the  present  surplus 
food  distribution  program. 

In  Texas,  with  367,000  on  various 
forms  of  public  assistance,  only  31,000 
of  these  poor  people  are  getting  any 
of  the  surplus  food.  In  Wisconsin, 
there  are  107,000  on  relief;  only  3,000 
of  them  get  surplus  food.  In  Virginia, 
there  are  66,000  on  relief;  less  than  a 
tenth  of  them  receive  free  food  under 
the  distribution  program  operated  by 
the  present  administration. 

These  figures  are  a  shocking  indict¬ 
ment  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  present 
program.  They  prove  the  need  for  a 
food  stamp  plan. 

FIGURES  ARE  LATEST  BREAKDOWNS 

Because  of  the  significance  of  these 
figures,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  a 
detailed  breakdown  as  exhibit  I  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks.  It  shows  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  each  State  on  old-age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children, 
aid  to  the  blind,  aid  to  the  permanent¬ 
ly  and  totally  disabled — the  four  pro¬ 
grams  operated  by  the  States  with 
matching  funds  from  the  Social  Secur¬ 
ity  Administration — and  also  those  on 
general  assistance,  for  which  no  Fed¬ 
eral  money  is  provided.  These  figures 
on  public  assistance — the  latest  avail¬ 
able — came  from  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
represents  exact  totals  for  many  of  the 
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in  the  Congress,  Mr.  Benson  continues  manner  in  which  we  are  now  being  asked 
to  get  his  way — as  witness  the  frantic  to  pass  his  beloved  Public  Law  480. 


Exhibit  1. — Number  of  persons  on  various  forms  of  public  assistance  in  each  State,  and 
number  of  such  persons  receiving  donations  of  surplus  food  under  present  distribution 
program 


On  old-age 
assistance 

On  aid  to 
dependent 
children 

On  aid  to 
blind 

On  aid  to 
disabled 

On  general 
assistance 

Total  on 
various 
forms  of 
assistance 

Total  on 
public 
assistance 
receiving 
surplus 
food 

Total . 

2, 460, 035 

2, 687, 930 

107,900 

304,872 

u  1, 313, 000 

12  6, 873, 737 

1, 881, 655 

Alabama . . 

102, 233 

1,  542 

90, 232 
4,322 
22,  731 

1,683 

90 

12,630 

350 

456 

207, 128 
6,410 
40,  224 

46, 780 

Arizona _ 

14;  075 

802 

8,  616 

2. 135 

Arkansas _ 

55,  569 

32,  295 

2,  011 

"0,  772 

1,  222 
117,  761 

97,  869 

90,  713 

California _ 

260, 166 

221, 366 

13,  752 

2,  481 

621,  526 

4.388 

Colorado _ _ 

52,  253 

25,801 

327 

6,  449 

8,950 

92,  780 

6, 689 

Connecticut _ 

15, 120 

20,  089 

307 

2,073 

20,  519 

58, 108 

830 

1,  544 

6, 155 
13,  049 

265 

295 

5,097 

1,  164 

13,  356 
19,  991 

'District  of  Columbia _ 

3, 109 

237 

2,  432 

17,088 

69, 155 

88.  421 

2,  507 

3,  485 

6,268 
-  14, 945 

1  18,  750 
6,  916 

>  185, 101 
181,  604 

Georgia _ 

9?;  895 

58;  363 

1,434 

1,  535 
8,  059 

10,  762 

82 

1, 119 
934 

2,821 

16,  319 

6,946 
118,  771 

177 

(3) 

3  16, 116 
333,  828 

Illinois _ 

82,309 

3,240 

15,689 

113,  819 

64,  502 

30,  759 
37,  307 

31,  038 

36,  935 
29,  000 
20,  037 

1,819 

1,  457 

91,  292 

160,805 
79,  513 

1  62,  029 

36, 363 
36,112 
9,640 

11,  749 

Kansas _ 

024 

4,302 

>  6,  028 

Kentucky _ 

57,  538 

73, 140 

3,  258 

7, 150 

8,  791 

149,  877 

69,585 

124, 117 
12,220 

98, 270 
18,094 

2,454 

469 

14,830 

1,313 

11,071 
12, 190 

250, 742 
44,  286 

Maine  _ _ 

18,  475 

Maryland . . . 

9,  689 

30, 355 

458 

5,035 

4,  467 

50,  004 

23, 169 

Massachusetts _ 

85, 086 

45,615 

2,  015 

9,  486 

25,  851 

168,  053 

1,774 

Michigan _ 

67,  003 

82,  918 

1,777 

3, 388 

161,  569 

316,  655 

174,600 

Minnesota _ 

48,  620 

29,917 

1,122 

1,857 

27.  916 

109,  432 

13,  888 

Mississippi _ 

80,  937 

61,  740 

5,  318 

6,252 

1,281 

155,  528 

141,  766 

123,  442 
7,981 

89,  706 
7,  730 

5,  093 

14,942 

11,  230 
6,262 

244,  413 

Montana _ 

399 

1,453 

23,  825 

57 

16,  496 
2,  588 

11, 169 

967 

1,405 

4,  904 
>  2,000 

34,  941 
>  7,  564 
15,  092 

2,  830 

146 

790 

New  Hampshire _ 

5, 328 

3,876 

242 

329 

5,  317 

3,  921 

New  Jersey _ 

19,200 

29, 058 

899 

6,040 

42, 009 

96, 212 

11,534 

24,223 

Now  Mexico _ 

10, 228 

25,  620 

391 

1,989 

994 

39,222 

New  York _ _ 

89, 298 

-  246,691 

4,214 

38,  831 

129,  602 

508,636 

186,  810 

50,  760 
7,  609 

97, 109 

4,945 

111 

15, 939 
1,032 

9,962 

178,  705 
17,  679 

North  Dakota . . 

6;  350 

2,  577 

997 

Ohio. . . . 

90,  863 

80,  891 

3,693 
1,  893 

9,272 

160,  461 

345, 180 

41,389 

Oklahoma _ _ 

93,  516 

57,200 

8, 158 

1  19,  918 

1  180,  685 

101,  581 

17, 934 
49, 127 

18,  448 
150,  670 

304 

4,  210 

■  17, 175 
69,  763 

'  •  68, 071 

302,020 

Pennsylvania . . 

17,  476 

14,984 

191,  474 

Ouerto  Rico  _ 

41,612 

173, 214 
16,095 

1,834 

20,842 

1,620 

239, 222 

369, 138 

Rhode  Island _ 

7,237 

132 

2,284 

10, 174 

35,  922 

8,417 

35,  675 
9,  766 

37, 054 
10, 405 

1,  776 

7, 738 
975 

3,035 

2,620 

85, 278 
23,  946 

South  Dakota _ 

179 

8, 101 

Tennessee _ 

57,026 

73, 046 

2,908 

5,259 

8,741 

146, 980 

41,515 

Texas _ 

224,  826 

108, 253 

6,004 

2, 150 
1,  916 

1  26,500 

i  307,  733 

31, 135 

Utah _ _ _ 

8,712 

11,289 

,  223 

6,  242 

28, 382 

16,448 

Vermont- _ _ 

6, 157 

3,  875 

136 

679 

>  3, 875 

1  14,  722 

3,468 

619 

836 

22 

100 

140 

1,717 

Virginia _ 

15,  587 
55,  287 

36,  756 

1,212 

5, 553 

‘  7, 003 

i  66,  111 

6,453 

Washington _ 

39,  720 

767 

5, 761 

37, 076 

138,  611 

4,  335 

West  Virginia - - 

21,  456 

72, 322 

1,094 

7,  571 

6,  46S 

108, 911 

73,067 

Wisconsin _ 

38, 147 

29,  810 

1, 039 

1,255 

36,  873 

107, 130 

3.  205 

Wyoming . .  - . 

3,674 

2,577 

65 

515 

1,  951 

8,  782 

3,666 

1  Includes  estimated  number  of  persons  on  general  assistance  based  on  number  of  cases  repo  ted. 

2  Excludes  any  estimate  of  number  of  persons  on  general  assistance  in  Idaho. 

3  No  estimate. 
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States  as  of  the  most  recent  count,  and 
in  the  case  of  some  States,  figures  which 
include  merely  estimates  of  the  number 
on  general  assistance. 

Alongside  of  that  tabulation,  and  as  a 
part  of  it,  I  have  prepared  a  column 
based  on  the  latest  figures  from  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  showing  the 
number  of  persons  on  public  assistance 
in  each  State  who  are,  or  have  recently 
been,  receiving  donations  of  some  of  the 
surplus  food. 

DISPARITY  IS  AMAZING 

The  totals  show: 

Nearly  2 y2  million  persons  on  old-age 
assistance:  more  than  2*4  million  per¬ 
sons  on  aid  to  dependent  children;  more 
than  100,000  on  aid  to  the  blind;  more 
than  300,000  on  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled;  and  an  estimated 
1,313,000  on  general  assistance.  Thus, 
the  total  of  all  persons  on  various  forms 
of  public  assistance  is  6,873,737,  of  whom 
only  1,881,655  receive  surplus  food.  Is 
this  not  an  amazing  disparity? 

Does  that  indicate  we  do  not  need  a 
food-stamp  plan?  Or  does  it  prove  we 
do?  I  am  convinced  it  proves  we  do 
need  one.  I  know  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  this  House — the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Members  of  it,  at  least — was  so 
convinced  and  so  voted  just  a  few  weeks 
ago.  Such  a  food-stamp  plan  belongs 
as  part  of  this  bill  before  us — the  bill  to 
extend  Public  Law  480  which  I  have 
characterized  as  a  food-stamp  plan  for 
the  rest  of  the  world.  But  because  this 
bill  does  not  include  a  food-stamp  plan 
for  our  needy  Americans,  I  cannot  sup¬ 
port  it,  and  I  certainly  cannot  accept  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  brought  be¬ 
fore  us  today — under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  with  no  amendments  or  changes 
permitted,  on  a  take-it-or-leave-it  basis. 
I  believe  fairness  dictates  giving  us  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  a  food-stamp 
plan  as  part  of  this  bill. 

CITY  NEEDS  MUST  BE  CONSIDERED  IN  FARM 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  justified  in  making 
my  position  clear  that  we  in  the  cities 
have  millions  of  constituents  who  des¬ 
perately  need  the  kind  of  help  which  a 
food-stamp  plan  would  provide.  We  are 
not  going  to  vote  for  farm  legislation 
that  does  not  recognize  the  close  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  needs  of  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  the  needs  of  the  city  consumers. 
They  are  interdependent.  The  farmers 
are  not  doing  well  largely  because  con¬ 
sumers  cannot  afford  to  buy  in  sufficient 
quantity — particularly  the  consumers  on 
public  assistance,  the  unemployed,  the 
very  poor,  millions  of  them. 

If  we  can  use  some  of  our  vast  stores 
of  food  to  help  these  people  to  eat  bet¬ 
ter  and  thus  to  live  better,  the  farmer 
will  certainly  benefit.  This  should  be 
obvious  even  to  Mr.  Benson  and  to  the 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  who 
have  echoed  his  views  on  this  issue. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  that  when  it  comes  to  agricultural 
legislation — particularly  as  it  might  help 
the  city  consumer  as  well  as  the  farmer — 
it  is  hard  for  me  to  realize  this  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  a  Democratic  Congress,  for 
on  farm  matters,  as  often  as  he  is  criti¬ 
cized  and  denounced  for  his  policies  here 


Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
permission  to  extend  their  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  on  the  bill  we 
are  now  considering. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min¬ 
nesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Public  Law 
480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  was  enacted 
by  the  83d  Republican  Congress  in  July 
of  1954  with  strong  bipartisan  support. 
The  bill  which  was  aimed  at  putting  our 
mounting  agricultural  surpluses  to  con¬ 
structive  use  abroad  had  four  major 
purposes : 

First.  It  authorized  the  sale  of  com¬ 
modities  to  friendly  countries  for  their 
own  currencies.  This  enabled  us  to  open 
up  markets  in  many  countries  of  the 
world,  particularly  underdeveloped  na¬ 
tions,  which  desired  to  buy  our  com¬ 


modities  but  which  were  short  of  the 
necessary  foreign  exchange. 

Second.  It  authorized  the  use  of  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  surpluses  in 
meeting  emergency  relief  needs  abroad 
such  as  the  victims  of  floods  and  earth¬ 
quakes. 

Third.  It  gave  emphasis  to  the  barter 
program  under  which  surpluses  are  ex¬ 
changed  for  strategic  materials.  In  other 
words,  it  provided  for  the  exchange  of 
farm  surpluses  for  foreign-produced 
critical  materials  which  would  be  useful 
in  the  event  of  international  emergency. 

Fourth.  It  encouraged  the  use  of  sur¬ 
pluses  by  American  private  relief  and 
church  agencies  to  help  feed  needy  per¬ 
sons  abroad  on  a  continuing  basis. 

OVERALL  RESULTS  OF  TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  LAW  480 

Operations  under  the  law  have  grown 
rapidly  in  volume.  Agreements  were 
signed  during  the  first  year  the  law  was 
effective,  1954-55,  totaling  $475  million 
at  CCC  cost  and  $357  million  at  export 
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market  value.  In  1955-56,  new  agree¬ 
ments  were  signed  in  the  amount  of  $976 
million  at  CCC  cost  and  $683  million  at 
export  value.  In  1956-57,  agreements 
totaled  $1.5  billion  at  CCC  cost  and  over 
$1  billion  market  value.  In  1957-58,  with 
a  reduced  authorization,  agreements 
totaled  over  $1  billion  at  CCC  cost  and 
$748  million  market  value. 

Included  in  signed  agreements  are: 
Wheat,  616  million  bushels;  feed  grains, 
162  million  bushels;  rice,  28  million 
hundredweight;  tobacco,  202  million 
pounds:  cotton,  3.2  million  bales;  fats 
and  oils,  2.4  billion  pounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  would  be  use¬ 
ful  to  clarify  one  point — that  is,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  CCC  costs  and  export- 
market  value.  As  you  know,  the  fund 
limitation  in  the  law  is  in  terms  of  CCC 
costs.  This  means  that  the  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  charged  the  full  cost  of  any 
commodities  supplied  under  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Such  costs  include  the  cost  of 
acquisition  and  carrying  charges  of 
price-support  commodities,  processing, 
transportation,  and  handling  charges. 
Thus,  during  1955-56  a  bushel  of 
wheat  delivered  to  port  resulted  in  an 
average  charge  of  about  $3.30  to  the  au¬ 
thorization.  The  foreign  buyer  paid 
about  $1.65  a  bushel  which  was  the  pre¬ 
vailing  export  price  and  this  was  the 
amount  he  was  required  to  pay  in  his 
own  currency.  In  general,  to  date  the 
authorization  has  been  charged  $4  for 
every  $3  worth  of  commodities  pur¬ 
chased  by  foreign  buyers. 

Looking  at  results  another  way,  ex¬ 
ports  in  1954-55  were  small  totaling 
about  $73  million  at  export  value  or 
about  2  percent  of  total  agricultural  ex¬ 
ports.  In  1955-56,  title  I  shipments 
jumped  to  $440  million  which  was  12 
percent  of  agricultural  exports.  In 
1956-57,  title  I  exports  totaled  $900 
million  or  nearly  20  percent  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  year  for  United  States  farm  exports 
of  $4.7  billion.  This  is  solid  evidence  of 
the  contribution  the  title  I  program  has 
made  and  is  continuing  to  make  to  the 
export  outlook. 

The  authorization  expired  June  30, 
1958.  Agreements  have  been  signed  for 
$4  billion  at  CCC  cost.  That  is  why  ac¬ 
tion  should  be  taken  promptly  on  the 
administration’s  request  for  additional 
funds.  I  understand  that  new  requests 
have  been  received  which  cannot  be  con¬ 
sidered  until  new  funds  are  made  avail¬ 
able. 

Very  briefly,  it  appears  that  the  title  I 
program  has  had  the  following  major 
commodity  effects: 

Dairy  products:  Dairy  products  sales 
for  foreign  currency  under  Title  I  of 
Public  Law  480,  are  helping  us  keep  the 
commodities — butter,  cheese,  nonfat 
dried  milk — under  the  price-support 
program  down  to  a  current  basis.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  first  11  months  of  the  1957-58 
year,  exports  under  title  I  included 
about  45  million  pounds  of  nonfat  dry 
milk,  20  million  pounds  of  butter,  and  7 
million  pounds  of  cheese.  And  the  out¬ 
look  for  next  year  is  much  more  promis¬ 
ing  than  this  year.  USDA  is  now  able 
to  take  care  of  the  surpluses  on  a  sea¬ 
sonal  basis  so  that  it  can  dispose  of  prac- 
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tically  everything  acquired  by  CCC  un¬ 
der  the  price-support  program. 

Wheat:  Wheat  has  been  one  of  our 
greatest  surplus  problems.  Stocks  in 
Government  hands  increased  in  each  of 
the  5  years  prior  to  last  year;  last  year, 
however,  wheat  exports  reached  the  rec¬ 
ord  high  of  550  million  bushels.  In  other 
words,  last  year  we  exported  almost  as 
much  wheat  as  we  consume  domestically 
in  an  entire  year.  About  200  million 
bushels  of  this  total  moved  against  sales 
for  foreign  currencies  under  the  title  I 
program.  The  record  shipment  resulted 
in  a  reduction  of  about  125  million  bush¬ 
els  in  the  carryover  of  wheat.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  exports  this  year  will  be 
about  400  million  bushels;  in  order  to 
achieve  this  total  more  than  40  percent 
is  being  moved  under  title  I. 

Soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil:  Ex¬ 
ports  of  soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil 
have  established  new  record  levels  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  3  years  and  will  continue 
high  this  season.  In  each  of  the  3  years 
the  major  reason  for  the  increase  was 
shipments  made  under  the  title  I  for¬ 
eign  currency  program.  Last  year,  for 
example,  we  exported  nearly  1.4  billion 
pounds  of  these  oils.  Almost  50  percent 
of  the  total  moved  under  the  title  I  pro¬ 
gram.  The  title  I  program  has  been 
helpful  in  keeping  soybeans  out  of  price 
support  trouble.  Despite  a  record  har¬ 
vest  this  year,  the  impact  on  the  market 
has  been  relatively  mild.  Although  the 
carryover  of  soybeans  by  CCC  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  larger  than  last  year,  the 
carryover  will  be  only  a  small  percentage 
of  the  crop. 

Cotton:  The  major  reason  that  our 
cotton  exports  expanded  so  markedly  in 
1956-57  was  the  stability  and  confidence 
given  to  world  markets  by  the  CCC  ex¬ 
port  program.  Exports  last  year  reached 
7.6  million  bales,  the  highest  total  in  a 
quarter  of  a  century;  nearly  20  percent 
moved  under  the  title  I  program.  The 
expanded  exports  have  made  possible  a 
reauctiton  in  CCC  cotton  stocks  for  the 
first  time  in  6  years.  Instead  of  adding 
to  the  existing  surplus  carryover,  stocks 
this  past  season  were  reduced  by  more 
than  3  mililon  bales.  Additional  reduc¬ 
tions  will  be  made  this  year  with  total 
cotton  exports  expected  to  remain  rela¬ 
tively  high  at  about  5.7  million  bales. 
About  15  percent  will  be  moved  under 
title  I. 

Rice:  A  substantial  reduction  in  sur¬ 
plus  stocks  of  rice  resulted  from  a  record 
export  year  in  1956-57  which  totaled 
about  26  million  bags,  of  which  18  million 
bags  moved  under  foreign  currency  sales. 
The  title  I  shipments  went  to  India, 
Korea,  Pakistan,  and  Indonesia  where  in¬ 
creases  in  consumption  would  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  affecting  world  markets. 
These  movements  have  disposed  of  sur¬ 
pluses  which  had  accumulated  since  the 
1953  crop  and  have  greatly  improved 
domestic  marketing  conditions. 

HOW  TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  LAW  480  FOREIGN 
CURRENCIES  ARE  USED 

Commodities  are  sold  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480  for  foreign  currencies. 
The  $4  billion  current  authorization  will 
result  in  payments  of  nearly  $3  billion. 
The  $  1  billion  difference  reflects  the  cost 
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of  commodities  to  the  Government  under 
the  price  support  program  and  the  lower 
world  market  prices  at  which  commod¬ 
ities  are  sold  for  foreign  currency. 

In  round  figures,  about  one-fourth  of 
the  $3  billion  total  will  be  used  to  meet 
United  States  expenses  abroad.  This  use 
will  return  dollars  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  Examples  of  such 
use  are  the  construction  of  United  States 
military  bases  in  Spain  and  Turkey,  and 
the  construction  of  housing  for  United 
States  military  personnel  and  their  de¬ 
pendents  in  the  United  Kingdom.  About 
one-tenth  will  be  given  to  our  allies  as 
defense  support  to  strengthen  their  mili¬ 
tary  forces.  These  funds  are  being  used 
in  the  same  way  as  foreign  aid  defense 
support  funds,  and  certainly  they  should 
cut  down  on  the  amount  of  foreign  aid 
dollars  that  have  to  be  appropriated  for 
this  purpose. 

About  6  percent  of  the  $3  billion  will  be 
used  for  a  variety  of  purposes  including 
the  purchase  of  strategic  materials  for 
the  United  States  national  stockpile;  the 
purchase  of  goods  for  other  friendly 
countries;  grants  for  economic  develop¬ 
ment;  the  international  educational  ex¬ 
change  program;  translation  and  publi¬ 
cation  of  books  and  other  literature ;  and 
for  help  to  American-sponsored  schools 
abroad. 

Somewhat  less  than  2  percent  of  the 
total  will  be  used  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  develop  longer  time  com¬ 
mercial  markets  for  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  abroad.  This  program  clearly 
supplements  the  regular  market  develop¬ 
ment  work  carried  on  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment.  These  activities  are  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  United  States  trade 
associations  and  they  give  promise  of 
helping  boost  commercial  exports  long 
after  the  Public  Law  480  program  has 
ended. 

The  largest  part  of  the  currency,  half 
the  total,  will  be  loaned  to  participating 
countries  for  economic  development. 
There  is  no  question  that  these  leans 
should  help  to  reduce  the  amount  that 
the  Congress  appropriates  for  the  for¬ 
eign-aid  program.  And  certainly  it 
makes  sense  to  use  our  surpluses  as  capi¬ 
tal  to  help  in  the  development  of  other 
friendly  countries.  As  their  economies 
expand,  they  will  be  better  commercial 
customers  for  our  farm  products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  many  people  have  referred  to  title  I 
as  a  giveaway  program.  This  is  not 
true.  Many  of  the  countries  receiving 
loans  of  foreign  currency  under  title  I 
are  also  receiving  loans,  primarily  for  the 
import  of  American  industrial  materials, 
from  either  the  Export-Import  Bank  or 
the  World  Bank.  If  Public  Law  480 
loans  are  not  regarded  as  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment,  then  none  of  the  loans  made  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  with  United  States 
funds  are  a  sound  investment  to  these 
countries.  Furthermore,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  loans  are  to  be  re¬ 
paid,  and  as  repayments  take  place,  they 
may  be  used  to  meet  the  dollar  expenses 
of  the  United  States  in  the  participating 
countries. 

The  extension  of  Public  Law  480 
granted  in  August  1957  provided  for  re- 
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lending-  of  foreign  currencies,  largely  to 
United  States  firms  and  their  affiliates,  to 
assist  in  the  development  and  expansion 
of  private  business  in  foreign  countries. 
The  equivalent  of  nearly  $90  million  will 
be  reserved  for  these  purposes  in  agree¬ 
ments  negotiated  this  year.  These 
funds  will  be  made  available  to  private 
business  firms  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington  when  com¬ 
modities  under  these  agreements  are 
shipped  and  paid  for  and  proceeds  as¬ 
signed  to  the  bank. 

With  all  the  good  the  title  I  program  is 
doing  from  a  commodity  standpoint, 
from  a  foreign  policy  standpoint,  and  its 
aid  to  Government  programs,  I  urge 
that  we  enact  legislation  at  once  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  program.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  further  delay. 

Mr.  McINTXRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
read  with  interest  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Agriculture  on  fair  and  friendly 
barter  means  value  for  our  surpluses, 
appearing  on  page  A6417  of  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  for  Thursday,  July  17, 
1958.  I  believe  misunderstandings  in  this 
statement  may  follow  from  this  state¬ 
ment  which  prompts  me  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  my  thoughts 
about  the  barter  program  as  it  was 
administered  prior  to  May  1957. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  for¬ 
mer  barter  program,  which  legislation 
pending  before  the  House  would  restore, 
is  not  barter  in  any  usual  sense  of  that 
term.  The  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  would  not  send  its  agricultural  sur¬ 
pluses  into  the  same  country  which  sup¬ 
plied  the  strategic  materials  delivered  in 
payment  for  them.  On  the  contrary,  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  barter  program, 
before  the  rules  were  changed  a  year  ago, 
there  were  less  than  a  half  dozen  true 
barter  transactions.  Analysis  of  barter 
contracts  shows  that  the  origin  of  the 
materials  delivered  under  barter  has  no 
connection  at  all  with  the  destination  of 
the  agricultural  commodities  exchanged 
for  the  materials.  Normally,  barter 
commodities  have  been  sold  by  barter 
contractors  in  traditional  dollar  markets 
for  United  States  farm  products.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1957,  the  last 
full  year  of  barter,  some  73  percent  of 
the  wheat  moving  under  barter  contracts 
was  sold  in  these  dollar  markets.  It  is 
self-evident  that  such  sales  of  barter 
commodities  complete  directly  with  sales 
that  would  otherwise  be  made  for  dollars. 

The  net  effect  of  this  kind  of  barter  is 
that  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
paid  in  minerals  and  metals  instead  of 
dollars.  The  distinguished  chairman  has 
placed  emphasis  on  the  allegedly  vast 
savings  in  storage  charges  resulting  from 
the  exchange  of  farm  products  which  de¬ 
teriorate  for  minerals  and  metals  which 
do  not  deteriorate  and  which  admittedly 
cost  much  less  to  store.  However,  if  dol¬ 
lars  are  received  for  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  instead  of  minerals  and  metals, 
no  storage  charges  need  be  paid  at  all. 

I  would  like  to  turn  for  a  moment  to 
the  matter  of  so-called  discounts,  or 
slight  reductions  in  price,  offered  to  for¬ 
eign  buyers  by  barter  contractors  to 
move  the  commodities  which  they  must 
export  under  their  baiter  contracts.  It 


is  suggested  that  such  slight  discounts 
are  made  possible  by  the  1  or  2  percent 
commission  paid  by  the  barter  con¬ 
tractor  to  an  agent,  usually  a  grain  or 
cotton  exporter,  to  sell  the  agricultural 
products  abroad.  I  am  informed  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  been 
notified  of  numerous  cases  in  the  last 
year  where  barter  commodities  have 
been  offered  to  foreign  buyers  at  prices 
5  to  10  percent  below  the  prices  at  which 
cash  exporters  could  offer  the  identical 
commodities.  In  my  opinion,  these  are 
not  slight  discounts.  Also,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  such  a  two-price  system  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  in  the 
world  market  inevitably  and  inexorably 
forces  the  exporters  on  a  cash  basis  to 
lower  their  prices  so  that  they  can  com¬ 
pete  with  the  barter  exporters.  Thus, 
the  whole  commodity  price  structure,  at 
first  foreign  and  then  domestic,  is  forced 
downward. 

The  distinguished  chairman  submitted 
a  list  of  countries  of  origin  of  the  mate¬ 
rials  delivered  by  barter  contractors  in 
exchange  for  agricultural  commodities. 
He  reasons  that  through  barter  acquisi¬ 
tions  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
have  been  made  available  to  underde¬ 
veloped  countries.  Referring  to  the  list 
supplied  by  Mr.  Cooley,  it  is  difficult  for 
me  to  think  of  Canada  which  supplied 
over  $61  million  in  barter  materials — as 
an  undeveloped  country.  Likewise,  it  is 
somewhat  surprising  to  find  West  Ger¬ 
many — which  supplied  almost  $30  mil¬ 
lions  in  materials — to  be  classed  as  an 
undeveloped  country.  Barter  contrac¬ 
tors  buy  materials  wherever  they  can  get 
them  at  the  cheaper  price,  and  not  in¬ 
frequently  this  happens  to  be  in  highly 
developed,  highly  industrialized  coun¬ 
tries.  By  accident,  barter  may  have 
helped  underdeveloped  countries,  not  by 
design.  In  this  connection,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  press  release  USDA 
2911-57  dated  September  27,  1957  shows 
not  one  dollar  in  .  barter  agricultural 
commodities  was  exported  to  Canada, 
and  only  $787,000  in  barter  commodi¬ 
ties  were  exported  to  Africa,  although 
Africa  is  represented  as  having  furnished 
almost  $214  million  in  barter  materials. 

The  distinguished  chairman  in  his  re¬ 
marks,  ascribes  the  reduction  in  our  cot¬ 
ton  and  wheat  exports  to  the  decrease  in 
the  volume  of  barter  activity  beginning 
in  May  a  year  ago.  Such  a  burden  of 
guilt  is  too  much  for  the  revised  barter 
program  to  bear.  In  fiscal  year  1957 
wheat  exports  under  barter  represented 
about  16  percent  of  total  United  States 
wheat  exports.  According  to  the  chair¬ 
man’s  own  statistics,  total  United  States 
wheat  exports  in  fiscal  year  1958  were 
about  27.5  percent  lower  than  in  fiscal 
year  1957.  Even  if  no  wheat  were  ex¬ 
ported  under  barter  during  fiscal  year 
1958 — actually,  some  5  million  bushels 
of  wheat  were  exported  under  barter 
contracts  from  July  1,  1957  through 
March  31,  1958 — the  decrease  in  barter 
wheat  exports  would  not  account  for  all 
of  the  decrease  in  total  wheat  exports. 
Were  complete  statistics  on  barter  cotton 
exports  available,  I  am  sure  they  would 
show  that  the  reduction  in  barter  activ¬ 
ity  was  not  a  significant  factor  in  our 
decreased  exports  of  cotton. 


•  July  21 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  distinguished 
chairman  does  not  point  out  is  that  the 
real  reasons  for  the  falling  off  in  our 
agricultural  commodity  exports  have 
little,  if  any  connection,  with  the  full 
throttle  barter  which  he  so  vigorously  de¬ 
fends.  Many  causes  combined  to  make 
1956  an  extraordinary  year  for  agricul¬ 
tural  exports,  and  if  comparisons  with 
1956  commodity  exports  are  to  be  valid, 
these  causes  must  not  be  concealed.  For 
example,  in  1955  cotton  importing  coun¬ 
tries  consumed  their  inventories  and 
withheld  purchasing  more  cotton  in.  the 
expectation  that  we  would  price  our  cot¬ 
ton  at  the  world  level.  When  we  did  so. 
United  States  cotton  exports  soared  in 

1956  to  fill  up  the  depleted  stocks  abroad. 
Thus,  it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  we 
can  maintain  the  same  export  level  in 

1957  and  1958  that  was  reached  in  1956. 
Likewise,  to  cite  only  one  example,  and 
there  are  many  more,  a  net  difference 
of  more  than  90  million  bushels  of  wheat 
resulted  from  French  importation  of 
wheat  in  1956  and  exportation  of  wheat 
in  1957.  In  a  period  of  good  crop  pro¬ 
duction  abroad,  our  commodity  exports 
go  down.  When  foreign  crops  are  poor 
our  commodity  exports  increase.  Barter 
has  nothing  to  do  with  these  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  chair¬ 
man  would  have  us  believe  that  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  terminated  the 
barter  program  in  May  1957  by  requiring 
that  barter  exports  must  not  displace  our 
cash  exports  of  commodities.  Nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  truth.  Under 
the  revised  barter  program,  over  $61.2 
million  in  agricultural  commodities  un¬ 
der  50  contracts  in  19  countries  will  be 
exported  with,  some  degree  of  assurance 
that  these  exports  will  not  replace  cash 
sales.  Most  of  the  new  barter  contracts 
covering  this  business  were  negotiated 
since  January  1,  1958.  If  concrete  evi¬ 
dence  were  needed  to  show  the  good  faith 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
carrying  out  a  sensible  and  realistic 
barter  prgram,  I  am  sure  this  record  of 
new  barter  contracts  provides  it. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  barter  business  will  increase  as 
the  trade  becomes  more  familiar  with 
the  current  barter  regulations.  Barter 
contractors  should  understand  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  cannot  and 
will  not  become  a  dumping  ground  for 
surplus  minerals  and  metals  which  have 
no  other  markets.  When  they  become 
reconciled  to  this  fact,  I  am  confident 
barter  contractors  and  their  commodity 
agents  will  turn  their  energies  to  devel¬ 
oping  new  and  expanded  markets  for 
agricultural  commodities.  The  barter 
program  will  then  serve  the  function  it 
was  designed  to  fill,  namely,  to  increase 
total  exports  of  farm  products  rather 
than  substitute  barter  exports  for  cash 
exports. 

I  shall  support  this  bill  but  it  would 
be  more  constructive  legislation  if  section 
102  were  stricken  from  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  so- 
called  Farm  Surplus  Disposal  Act,  or 
Public  Law  480,  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  pieces  of  legislation  passed  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  It 
was  first  passed  4  years  ago  and  so  has 
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been  given  ample  trial  to  determine  its 
effectiveness.  Since  its  continuance  was 
a  section  of  the  composite  farm  bill  de¬ 
feated  some  weeks  ago,  this  particular 
title  has  been  drawn  from  the  bill  and 
is  before  us  for  individual  action. 

This  piece  of  legislatiton  probably  will 
receive  very  little,  if  any,  criticism.  If  I 
wanted  to  be  on  the  controversial  side 
of  this  question,  which  I  do  not,  I  could 
point  out  to  the  Members  of  the  House 
that  the  general  acceptance  of  this 
policy  does  have  some  warnings  for  all 
of  us. 

We  have  been  fortunate  as  a  Na¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  produce  not  only 
enough  food  and  fiber  for  our  own  needs, 
but  to  produce  more  than  we  need.  For 
this  reason  we  are  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  use  our  surplus  to  an  ad¬ 
vantage  both  domestically  and  abroad. 
It  does  carry  a  note  of  warning  with  it, 
however,  for  in  my  judgment  we  ought 
not  to  look  upon  a  program  of  this  kind 
as  a  permanent  solution  for  the  surplus 
problems  of  our  Nation.  The  program 
was  not  originally  conceived  on  that 
basis,  but  rather  was  planned  as  an 
emergency  proposition  until  such  time 
as  we  could  bring  production  into  line 
with  demand. 

During  the  4  years  this  act  has  been 
on  the  books  we  have  used  it  to  dispose 
of  many  types  of  surplus  commodities, 
the  chief  being  cotton.  The  act  has 
given  us  an  opportunity — one  of  the 
finest  we  have  had  in  recent  years — to 
acquaint  the  public  abroad  with  our 
products.  Other  nations  have  thus  been 
encouraged  to  buy  them,  or  trade  for 
them  and  to  use  them.  The  reports  that 
have  come  to  us,  as  well  as  my  personal 
observation,  lead  me  to  believe  that  if 
this  bill  were  not  renewed  at  all — and  I 
am  sure  it  will  be — benefits  wTould  per¬ 
sist  long  after  the  act  expired.  There¬ 
fore,  through  the  provisions  of  this  bill, 
we  are  not  only  helping  to  dispose  of 
what  otherwise  would  be  burdensome 
and  costly  surpluses,  but  we  are  using 
these  surpluses  to  build  better  trade  re¬ 
lations  and  to  enhance  our  entire  export 
economy. 

We  have  been  criticized  because  we  do 
not  buy  more  of  the  products  of  the 
friendly  nations  of  the  world.  They 
have  said  to  us  quite  frequently — re¬ 
minded  us — that  they  cannot  buy  from 
us  unless  we  buy  from  them.  But  it 
works  both  ways,  and  these  people  are 
now’  learning  that  in  order  that  we  may 
buy  from  them,  they  must  buy  from  us. 
The  most  common  complaint,  of  course, 
is  that  they  do  not  have  the  money,  the 
dollar  exchange  to  buy  from  us  to  the 
extent  they  would  prefer.  Public  Law 
480  gives  an  advantage  in  this  respect. 
It  enables  them  to  barter  or  trade  com¬ 
modities  that  they  may  have  for  our  sur¬ 
plus  commodities.  We  also  are  enabled 
under  provisions  of  the  act  to  buy  or  to 
take  credit  for  the  surplus  commodities 
and  then  use  them  in  the  purchasing 
country  itself  for  purposes  for  which  we 
otherwise  would  have  to  use  our  own  tax 
dollars.  In  my  judgment  this  legislation 
has  not  only  helped  develop  and  build  a 
better  foreign  trade  policy,  but  it  can 
and  will  if  we  follow  it  patiently  and  per¬ 
sistently,  build  for  us  a  friendlier  rela¬ 


tionship  with  the  other  free  countries  of 
the  world.  It  can  honestly  be  said  that 
we  have  been  using  our  surplus  com¬ 
modities  as  a  strong  weapon  for  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  free  world. 

I  would  like  to  devote  my  comments 
at  this  time  to  one  particular  item.  As  I 
stated,  wre  have  used  the  provisions  of 
this  law  to  dispose  of  many  surplus  com¬ 
modities,  but  we  have  not  used  it  in  most 
instances  except  where  we  were  bur¬ 
dened  with  surpluses.  I  think  as  we 
progress,  however,  it  should  be  looked 
upon  as  a  device  to  help  introduce  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  world,  products  that 
we  have  which  while  they  may  not  be  in 
surplus  certainly  are  in  a  position  where 
we  could  produce  more  of  them  and 
thereby  relieve  some  of  the  present  sur¬ 
plus  problems  by  diverting  the  acres  to 
this  new  use.  In  this  I  am  referring 
particularly  to  our  livestock  products — 
our  beef  and  pork. 

These  sound  like  very  prosaic  items 
and  certainly,  I  know,  some  of  you  will 
wonder  why  we  should  attempt  to  in¬ 
troduce  either  beef  or  pork  to  other  na¬ 
tions.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  that  while  commonly  accepted  as  a 
definite  part  of  our  daily  diet,  meat  is 
absent  from  that  of  much  of  the  world’s 
population. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  expect  a 
program  of  this  kind  to  immediately  or 
even  in  the  near  future  fulfill  the  pro¬ 
tein  needs  of  millions  of  undernourished 
people.  I  think  most  specialists  in  the 
field  of  human  nutrition,  however,  would 
state  that  the  problem  is  not  entirely 
one  of  economics — that  many  of  the  peo¬ 
ples  of  the  world  because  they  have  not 
produced  these  protein-rich  foods  on 
their  own  economy  just  have  not  been 
accustomed  to  eating  them,  and  we 
would  here  have  a  wonderful  opportunity 
to  create  among  these  peoples  of  the 
world  where  malnutrition  is  prevalent  a 
knowledge  of,  and  an  encouragement  to 
use,  these  products  that  are  so  advan¬ 
tageous  to  human  health. 

We  in  this  country  are  moving  inevit¬ 
ably  into  a  period  of  surplus  meat  prod¬ 
ucts — whether  it  will  come  in  1959,  1960, 
or  1961  is  impossible  to  predict,  but  I 
must  warn  my  colleagues  that  it  is  com¬ 
ing.  So  when  this  situation  does  arise 
I  am  suggesting  that  we  ought  to  have 
the  policy  for  trading  of  these  products 
already  in  being  in  order  that  we  might 
not  only  stabilize  our  own  economy,  but 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose  with  our 
surplus  production.  I  know  some  people 
will  immediately  suggest  that  it  would 
be  impossible  in  many  of  the  nations 
where  these  nutritious  meat  products 
should  go,  to  handle  them  for  they  have 
no  refrigeration.  I  would  say  in  reply 
to  that  it  is  possible  -with  modern  cur¬ 
ing  methods  to  preserve  most  of  our 
meat  products  in  such  a  way  that  they 
will  not  have  to  be  refrigerated  in  order 
to  be  shipped  and  distributed.  True 
enough,  the  cured  product  may  not  be 
as  desirable  or  as  delicious  as  we  think 
of  the  fresh  product  being,  but  we  must 
remember  that  here  again  it  is  a  question 
of  introducing  a  product  new  to  a  peo¬ 
ple  and  it  will  become  acceptable  only 
very  slowly  and  then  in  terms  of  con¬ 
sumption  per  family  on  a  modest  basis. 


Again,  I  would  humbly  suggest  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  our  State 
Department  that  every  effort  be  made 
in  the  months  ahead  to  prepare  for  the 
inevitable  surplus  of  beef  and  pork  by 
starting  a  policy  of  foreign  trade  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480  in  the 
near  future.  I  need  not  touch  upon  the 
fine  benefits  that  have  accrued  from 
Public  Law  480  so  far  as  our  domestic 
uses  are  concerned.  As  most  of  you 
know,  the  Secretary  has  authority  under 
the  law  to  donate  surplus  products  to 
needy  families  and  to  public  institutions 
for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public. 
This  has  enabled  many  of  our  people  to 
be  better  fed  with  a  better  balanced  diet 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  possi¬ 
ble.  Particularly  has  it  brought  into 
the  diet  of  our  people,  dairy  products 
which  are  not  only  nutritious  but  also 
important  in  balancing  the  diet  of  all 
of  us. 

I  commend  Public  Law  480  for  your 
consideration  and  suggest  that  it  be  ex¬ 
tended  without  delay. 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  of  the  original  authors 
of  this  legislation  I  have  had  a  profound 
interest  in  its  success.  The  underlying 
thought  of  this  legislation  as  it  was  orig¬ 
inally  conceived  was  to  create  some 
new  markets  for  our  ever  increasing 
surpluses.  We  of  the  United  States  were 
not  the  only  people  of  the  world  that 
were  producing  surpluses  of  the  so- 
called  basic  commodities.  How  to  sell 
in  competition  with  other  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  without  creating  a  price  war  was 
our  problem.  We  could  ill  afford  to  un¬ 
dersell  our  friendly  countries  in  the 
world  market  for  we  were  dependent  on 
many  of  them  for  sales  of  many  of  our 
products  other  than  the  so-called  basic 
commodities. 

The  lack  of  a  stable  exchange  of 
money  values  between  countries  was  a 
serious  barrier  for  trade.  The  provision 
of  Public  Law  480  to  accept  the  foreign 
currency  of  a  country  for  a  sale  of  farm 
products  was  the  key  to  its  success. 
Many  countries  have  been  willing  to  buy 
our  products  and  have  become  firm  cus¬ 
tomers  since  we  were  willing  to  accept 
their  currencies. 

It  has  not  been  the  thought  expressed 
in  Public  Law  480  to  sell  for  soft  cur¬ 
rencies  to  replace  those  sales  for  dol¬ 
lars  but  to  supplement  those  sales.  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  that  our  major 
emphasis  in  Public  Law  480  is  on  sales 
for  dollars,  not  for  foreign  currencies. 
Last  year  60  percent  of  our  exports  of 
agriculture  products  was  sold  for  dollars. 

The  current  $4  billion  authorization 
to  make  foreign  currency  sales  under 
title  I  of  Public  Law  480  is  virtually  ex¬ 
hausted.  January  1,  the  Department 
asked  for  extension  and  an  authorization 
of  $1.5  billion.  The  authorization  was 
for  all  practical  purposes  exhausted  at 
that  time  and  it  was  thought  that  had 
the  extension  been  granted  we  could 
have  consummated  agreements  for  an 
additional  $200  million  of  sales  up  to 
this  date.  Signed  agreements  have 
committed  over  $3.8  billion  and  the 
small  remaining  balance  is  being  used 
to  meet  emergency  situations.  I  urge. 
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therefore,  that  prompt  consideration  be 
given  to  the  extension. 

The  agreements  already  signed  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  shipment  of  586  million 
bushels  of  wheat,  3.2  million  bales  of 
cotton,  26  million  bags  of  rice,  1.9  billion 
pounds  of  vegetable  oils,  146  million 
bushels  of  feedgrains,  192  million  pounds 
of  tobacco,  150  million  pounds  of  meat, 
220  million  pounds  of  lard,  212  million 
pounds  of  dairy  products,  186  million 
pounds  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  as  well 
as  other  commodities. 

In  1955-56,  the  first  full  year  of  opera¬ 
tion  of  title  I,  foreign-currency  ship¬ 
ments  totaled  $440  million  at  export 
market  value.  During  1956-57,  title  I 
shipments  amounted  to  $900  million. 

Agreements  signed  to  date  will  result 
in  foreign-currency  payments  of  about 
$2.7  billion.  About  55  percent  of  the  total 
will  be  used  for  economic-development 
purposes  in  importing  countries,  10  per¬ 
cent  will  be  used  to  support  the  defense 
forces  of  our  allies  and  the  remaining  35 
percent  is  planned  for  meeting  United 
States  expenses  overseas  and  expanding 
certain  United  States  programs.  Cur¬ 
rency  uses  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail 
later  in  this  statement. 

When  the  Public  Law  480  act  was 
passed,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  investment  in  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  was  valued  at  $6  billion.  This 
investment  continued  to  rise  in  the  next 
2  years  and  totaled  $8.2  billion  on  June 
30,  1956.  As  disposal  programs,  includ¬ 
ing  CCC  exports  for  dollars  at  world 
prices,  began  to  have  full  effect,  this  rise 
in  investment  was  arrested  and  a  down¬ 
ward  trend  was  started.  CCC’s  invest¬ 
ment  in  agricultural  commodities  on 
June  30,  1957,  was  $7.3  billion.  It  is 
estimated  that  CCC’s  investment  in  com¬ 
modities  as  of  June  30,  1958,  will  be  re¬ 
duced  to  about  $6.8  billion.  These  reduc¬ 
tions,  resulting  mainly  from  disposals  of 
wheat  and  cotton,  would  have  been 
greater  except  for  the  extremely  large 
harvest  of  feed  grains  last  year.  It  seems 
likely  that  United  States  agricultural 
production  will  continue  at  a  high  level 
and  CCC  will  continue  to  take  over  pro¬ 
duction  in  excess  of  domestic  use  and 
commercial  export  outlets.  Emphasis 
has  been  given  to  export  sales  for  dollars 
and  these  sales  have  reached  extremely 
high  levels  in  the  last  2  years.  But,  un¬ 
der  any  foreseeable  circumstances,  dollar 
sales  will  not  be  sufficient  to  move  the 
surplus  which  may  accumulate  in  CCC 
hands. 

We  have  run  into  periods  when  title  I 
programing  has  come  to  a  standstill;  for 
example,  the  development  of  new  agree¬ 
ments  virtually  ceased  in  January  1957 
when  our  authorization  was  almost  ex¬ 
hausted.  The  availability  of  funds  dur¬ 
ing  the  following  months  would  have 
avoided  a  backlog  of  program  requests 
from  interested  countries.  This  backlog 
resulted  in  the  necessity  to  scale  down, 
delay,  or  exclude  country  programs,  and 
in  erratic  shipment  performance.  Ship¬ 
ments  were  running  about  800,000  tons 
a  month  last  spring;  these  dropped  off  to 
less  than  400,000  tons  and  increased  to 
about  600,000  tons  in  January  as  ship¬ 
ments  were  being  made  against  fiscal 
year  1958  country  programs. 


The  increase  in  title  I  shipments  from 
year  to  year  has  been  one  of  the  major 
factors  leading  to  the  rise  in  our  total 
agricultural  exports.  In  1954-55  our 
agricultural  exports  had  a  market  value 
of  $3.1  billion.  Title  I  shipments  were 
small  that  year  accounting  for  3  percent 
of  the  total.  In  1955-56  our  agricultural 
exports  rose  to  $3.5  billion.  Title  I  ac¬ 
counted  for  12  percent  of  the  total.  In 
1956-57,  the  year  ending  last  June  30, 
agricultural  exports  rose  to  an  alltime 
high  of  $4.7  billion.  Title  I  shipments 
made  up  almost  20  percent  of  the  total, 
or  about  $900  million. 

The  rise  in  total  exports  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  reason  that  the  direction  of  sur¬ 
plus  accumulations  was  reversed  last 
year.  During  1956-57,  CCC  investment 
in  price-support  commodities  declined 
almost  $1  billion  with  the  principal  re¬ 
ductions  being  in  wheat,  cotton,  and  rice, 
commodities  for  which  there  were  heavy 
movements  under  the  title  I  program. 
I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  the 
individual  commodity  performances. 

Wheat;  Wheat  has  been  one  of  our 
greatest  surplus  problems.  Stocks  in 
Government  hands  increased  in  each  of 
the  5  years  prior  to  last  year;  last  year, 
however,  wheat  exports  reached  the 
record  high  of  550  million  bushels.  In 
other  words,  last  year  we  exported  al¬ 
most  as  much  wheat  as  we  consume  do¬ 
mestically  in  an  entire  year.  About  200 
million  bushels  of  this  total  moved 
against  sales  for  foreign  currencies  under 
the  title  I  program.  The  record  ship¬ 
ment  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  about 
125  million  bushels  in  the  carryover  of 
wheat.  It  is  expected  that  exports  this 
year  will  be  about  400  million  bushels; 
in  order  to  achieve  this  total  more  than 
40  percent  is  being  moved  under  title  I. 

Soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil:  Ex¬ 
ports  of  soybean  oil  and  cottonseed  oil 
have  established  new  record  levels  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  3  years  and  will  continue 
high  this  season.  In  each  of  the  3  years 
the  major  reason  for  the  increase  was 
shipments  made  under  the  title  I  for¬ 
eign-currency  program.  Last  year,  for 
example,  we  exported  nearly  1.4  billion 
pounds  of  these  oils.  Almost  50  percent 
of  the  total  moved  under  the  title  I  pro¬ 
gram.  The  title  I  program  has  been 
helpful  in  keeping  soybeans  out  of  price 
support  trouble.  Despite  a  record  har¬ 
vest  this  year,  the  impact  on  the  market 
has  been  relatively  mild.  Although  the 
carryover  of  soybeans  by  CCC  is  expect¬ 
ed  to  be  larger  than  last  year,  the  carry¬ 
over  will  be  only  a  small  percentage  of 
the  crop. 

Cotton:  The  major  reason  that  our 
cotton  exports  expanded  so  markedly  in 
1956-57  was  the  stability  and  con¬ 
fidence  given  to  world  markets  by  the 
CCC  export  program.  Exports  last  year 
reached  7.6  million  bales,  the  highest 
total  in  a  quarter  of  a  century;  nearly 
20  percent  moved  under  the  title  I  pro¬ 
gram.  The  expanded  exports  have  made 
possible  a  reduction  in  CCC  cotton 
stocks  for  the  first  time  in  6  years.  In¬ 
stead  of  adding  to  the  existing  surplus 
carryover,  stocks  this  past  season  were 
reduced  by  more  than  3  million  bales. 
Additional  reductions  will  be  made  this 
year  with  total  cotton  exports  expected 
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to  remain  relatively  high  at  about  5.7 
million  bales.  About  15  percent  will  be 
moved  under  title  I. 

Rice;  A  substantial  reduction  in  sur¬ 
plus  stocks  of  rice  resulted  from  a  rec¬ 
ord  export  year  in  1956-57  which  to¬ 
taled  about  26  million  bags,  of  which 
18  million  bags  moved  under  foreign 
currency  sales.  The  title  I  shipments' 
went  to  India,  Korea,  Pakistan,  and 
Indonesia  where  increases  in  consump¬ 
tion  would  be  obtained  without  affect¬ 
ing  world  markets.  These  movements 
have  disposed  of  surpluses  which  had 
accumulated  since  the  1953  crop  and 
have  greatly  improved  domestic  mar¬ 
keting  conditions. 

Foreign  currencies  received  in  pay¬ 
ment  for  commodities  are  deposited  to 
the  account  of  the  United  States  over¬ 
seas  and  are  used  for  purposes  author¬ 
ized  in  section  104  of  Public  Law  480 
and  specified  in  the  sales  agreement. 
Several  departments  and  agencies  have 
responsibility  for  administering  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  these  currencies.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
concerned  with  the  use  of  currencies  for 
agricultural  market  development  pur¬ 
poses;  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  for  currencies  loaned 
back  to  importing  countries  for  eco¬ 
nomic  development  purposes;  and  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington  for 
currencies  loaned  to  private  business 
firms. 

About  $45  million  in  currencies  has 
been  tentatively  earmarked  for  agricul¬ 
tural  market  development  under  exist¬ 
ing  agreements.  To  date,  approximate¬ 
ly  $10  million  of  this  is  being  obligated 
for  approved  projects  together  with  con¬ 
tributions  by  private  trade  organiza¬ 
tions  cooperating  in  these  projects  of 
over  $3  million.  Results  of  these  pro¬ 
motion  efforts  are  already  evident.  Cot¬ 
ton  promotion  projects  undertaken  in  21 
countries  have  been  a  factor  in  the  free 
movement  of  cotton  overseas  and  should 
continue  to  encourage  exports  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  title  I  poultry  sale  to 
the  Republic  of  Germany  plus  a  pro¬ 
motion  project  resulted  in  dollar  pur¬ 
chases  by  that  country  of  more  than  4 
million  pounds  of  poultry  in  1957.  Thus 
far  in  1958,  West  Germany  has  allo¬ 
cated  dollars  for  an  additional  3  million 
pounds  of  poultry.  Particularly  good  re¬ 
sults  have  been  obtained  in  Japan  in 
maintaining  United  State  wheat  and  tal¬ 
low  exports,  and  increasing  the  use  of 
United  States  leaf  tobacco.  Commer¬ 
cial  supermarkets  have  been  opened  up 
in  Italy  and  other  countries  following  a 
supermarket  exhibit  held  in  Rome  in 
June  1956.  We  believe  that  as  more 
projects  are  undertaken  and  more  prod¬ 
ucts  exhibited  at  trade  fairs  our  export 
markets  for  many  commodities  will  wid¬ 
en  considerably. 

About  half  the  foreign  currencies  ex¬ 
pected  to  accrue  under  existing  agree¬ 
ments  will  be  loaned  back  to  importing 
countries  for  use  in  economic-develop¬ 
ment  projects  agreed  upon  with  the 
International  Cooperation  Administra¬ 
tion.  Considerable  emphasis  is  placed 
upon  coordinating  plans  for  the  use  of 
these  funds  with  the  overall  develop¬ 
ment  programs  of  these  countries.  In 
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approving  loan  projects  for  agricultural 
purposes  care  is  exercised  to  avoid  en¬ 
couragement  of  production,  which  would 
result  in  reduced  outlets  for  United 
States  agricultural  commodities. 

The  extension  of  Public  Law  480 
granted  in  August  1857  provided  for  re¬ 
lending  of  foreign  currencies,  largely  to 
United  States  firms  and  their  affiliates, 
to  assist  in  the  development  and  expan¬ 
sion  of  private  business  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  The  equivalent  of  about  $65 
million  will  be  reserved  for  these  pur¬ 
poses  in  agreements  negotiated  this  fis¬ 
cal  year  with  Colombia,  Finland,  For¬ 
mosa,  France,  Greece,  Israel,  Italy, 
Korea,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Peru,  and 
Turkey.  These  funds  will  be  made 
available  to  private  business  firms 
through  the  Export-Import  Bank  of 
Washington  when  commodities  under 
these  agreements  are  shipped  and  paid 
for  and  proceeds  assigned  to  the  Bank. 

Currencies  are  also  being  used  for  the 
payment  of  United  States  expenses 
abroad;  for  the  procurement  of  military 
services  and  equipment  for  military  as¬ 
sistance;  for  education  exchange  pro¬ 
grams;  for  assistance  to  American- 
sponsored  schools,  libraries,  and 
community  centers;  for  the  translation, 
publication,  and  distribution  of  books 
and  periodicals;  and  for  the  purchase 
of  goods  for  other  friendly  countries. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  about  the  pro¬ 
posal  to  change  the  barter  provisions  of 
Public  Law  480.  As  presently  conducted, 
this  program  to  exchange  our  agricul¬ 
tural  surpluses  for  commodities  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
helping  the  American  farmer.  This  is 
true,  even  though  exports  by  barter 
have  been  reduced  over  previous  years. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  now  has 
the  authority  to  decide  whether  or  not 
proposed  barter  transactions  protect  the 
funds  and  assets  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  This  discretion  on 
his  part  means  that  all  programs  au¬ 
thorized  under  Public  Law  480  are 
handled  in  the  same  manner.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  foreign  currency  sales  under  title 
I  are  sales  in  addition  to  the  usual 
marketings  of  the  United  States.  There¬ 
fore,  they  result  in  increased  exports 
and  expanded  outlets  for  United  States 
products.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious 
mistake  to  give  preference  to  the  barter 
program  by  removing  its  discretionary 
aspects  and  setting  it  out  for  special 
treatment. 

The  proposed  amendment  of  section 
303  of  Public  Law  480  goes  further  than 
to  delete  the  discretionary  power  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  It  directs  the 
Secretary  to  the  maximum  extent  prac¬ 
ticable  to  barter  for  strategic  or  other 
materials  of  which  the  United  States 
does  not  domestically  produce  its  re¬ 
quirements  and  which  entail  less  risk  of 
loss  in  deterioration  or  substantially  less 
storage  charges.  It  also  directs  him  to 
conclude  these  barter  transactions  with 
a  ceiling  of  $500  million  annually.  It 
provides  that  he  shall  place  no  restric¬ 
tion  on  barter  transactions  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  free  world  except  where  he 
makes  specific  finding  that  the  transac¬ 
tion  will  replace  a  cash  sale  for  dollars. 


Let  us  examine  the  effect  of  these  pro¬ 
visions.  It  is  true  that  the  amendment 
is  in  accordance  with  the  present  policy 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  ap¬ 
prove  barter  transactions  only  when  they 
do  not  replace  dollar  sales.  However,  it 
unwisely  places  the  burden  upon  the 
Secretary  to  make  a  specific  finding  for 
each  transaction  that  it  will  replace  a 
cash  sale.  Barter  deals  are  approved 
now  only  where  there  is  proof  by  the 
contractor  that  the  transaction  will  re¬ 
sult  in  the  exportation  of  additional 
quantities  of  the  commodities  involved. 
I  cannot  see  how  the  Department  would 
be  able  to  make  a  finding  that  a  particu¬ 
lar  barter  transaction  will  replace  a  par¬ 
ticular  cash  sale. 

Under  the  barter  program  there  is  a 
contract  between  a  private  United  States 
firm  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpor¬ 
ation  in  which  the  firm  agrees  to  export 
agricultural  commodities  as  payment  for 
materials  to  be  supplied  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  burden  of  proof  as  to  the 
additional  trade  aspects  of  the  barter 
rests  with  the  private  trade  where  it 
should  be.  After  all,  these  transactions 
are  carried  on  through  regular  com¬ 
mercial  trade  channels.  A  barter,  even 
under  present  regulations,  is  considered 
a  profitable  and  attractive  transaction. 
It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the 
people  who  stand  to  gain,  that  is,  private 
traders,  should  prove  the  additionality 
that  will  result  in  profits  to  him. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  proposal  places 
the  Secretary  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  a  completely  untenable 
position.  As  I  said,  it  would  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
make  a  finding  that  a  proposed  transac¬ 
tion  would  replace  a  cash  sale  for  dollars. 
Agricultural  commodities  move  in  inter¬ 
national  trade  in  a  manner  that  pre¬ 
cludes  anyone  having  full  information  of 
all  transactions  that  might  be  made  for 
dollars.  I  can  only  conclude,  therefore, 
that  the  proposal  appears  to  give  protec¬ 
tion  to  regular  United  States  dollar  sales. 
As  a  practical  matter,  however,  no  such 
protection  is  afforded  by  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Very  briefly,  therefore,  the  barter 
amendment  would  take  away  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  discretionary  authority  in  running 
the  program,  yet  urge  him  to  barter  up 
to  $500  million  annually.  It  would  im¬ 
pose  a  very  large  administrative  burden 
on  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
shift  the  responsibility  for  proving  the 
additionality  from  the  private  trader, 
where  it  belongs,  to  the  Department. 

The  amendment  also  directs  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  barter  for  materials  of  which 
the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements.  This  lan¬ 
guage  is  mandatory.  If  enacted  it  would 
mean  that  the  United  States  would  have 
to  take  materials  offered  to  it  and  put 
them  into  supplemental  stockpiles  even 
though  they  may  not  be  suitable  for  any 
Government  program.  Among  such 
items  of  questionable  suitability  might 
be  precious  stones,  pepper,  kapok,  fuller’s ' 
earth,  iron  ore,  rhodium,  zirconium, 
etc.  Also,  we  may  have  large  stocks  of 
these  materials  already  accumulated. 
This  part  of  the  amendment  is  also  ill- 
advised. 


Another  barter  provision  in  these 
proposals  that  is  odious  is  one  that  no 
material  shall  be  excluded  by  reason  of 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  domestically 
processed.  There  have  been  barter 
transactions  proposed  under  which  80 
percent  of  the  cost  represents  domestic 
processing.  What  kind  of  barter  pro¬ 
gram  is  this  when  we  exchange  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  with  domestic  indus¬ 
tries  for  resale  abroad  for  dollars.  This 
sets  up  a  horrible  fiction. 

I  believe  the  whole  concept  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  is  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
American  fanner.  The  barter  program 
is  sufficiently  attractive  now.  Barter 
companies  are  offering  as  much  as  a  10 
percent  discount  on  the  agricultural 
commodities  obtained  under  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  attempting  now  to  conclude  barter 
transactions  which  will  result  in  addi¬ 
tional  trade,  protect  normal  exports,  and 
generally  be  of  profit  to  American 
producers. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  noted  that  a 
mandatory  barter  program  of  this  size 
will  result  in  lower — note  I  said  lower — 
prices  to  wheat,  cotton,  and  feed  grain 
producers.  At  present,  the  subsidy  in 
kind  program  takes  the  commodities  to 
be  exported  out  of  the  free  market  and 
gives  a  price  lift  to  the  market.  Under 
this  mandatory  barter  program,  the 
commodities  will  come  out  of  CCC  stocks 
with  a  resultant  weakening  of  the  free 
market.  If  that  is  the  design — that  is,  to 
lower  market  prices — retain  this  provi¬ 
sion.  If  not,  eliminate  it  in  the  interests 
of  farmers  and  good  government. 

I  believe  enactment  of  the  amendment 
would  be  a  serious  mistake.  It  should  be 
defeated. 

It  is  most  important  that  Public  Law 
480  be  extended  at  this  session  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Secretary  Benson  Announces  Large  Back¬ 
log  of  Requests  for  Public  Law  480 

Programs 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
today  announced  that  the  Department  is 
holding  a  large  backlog  of  requests  from 
friendly  countries  to  purchase  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies 
under  title  I,  Public  Law  480. 

The  requests  at  this  time  total  over  $600 
million  at  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  and  include  substantial  quan¬ 
tities  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  soybean 
oil,  tobacco,  rice,  and  dairy  products. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  programs  in  response  to  these 
requests  cannot  be  started  because  the  au¬ 
thority  to  conclude  title  I  agreements  ex¬ 
pired  June  30,  1958.  On  July  2  DSDA  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  balance  of  $30  million 
remaining  under  title  I  was  being  held  for 
contingency  use  in  connection  with  agree¬ 
ments  already  negotiated. 

“On  January  16,  1958,  the  Department  re¬ 
quested  the  Congress  for  an  additional  au¬ 
thorization  of  $1.5  billion  under  title  I  and, 
as  yet,  this  authority  has  not  been  received,’’ 
the  Secretary  said.  “It  is  important,”  the 
Secretary  added,  “that  we  negotiate  large 
programs  now  in  order  to  maintain  agricul¬ 
tural  export  shipments  at  high  levels." 

He  said  that  greater  help  could  be  given 
to  farmers  if  purchasers  are  in  the  market 
when  crops  are  being  harvested  and  this 
timing  of  sales  would  result  in  more  orderly 
programing  of  commodities  and  more  efficient 
use  of  shipping  facilities. 
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The  Secretary  stated  that  the  need  to  ex¬ 
port  farm  surpluses  has  become  more  urgent 
in  view  of  the  forecast  of  large  agricultural 
production  this  season,  particularly  with  re¬ 
spect  to  wheat,  corn,  and  soybean  oil.  He 
said  negotiation  of  agreements  under  title  I 
takes  time,  and  the  longer  we  are  without 
authority,  the  more  serious  our  surplus 
situation  becomes. 

“Last  year,  when  Public  Law  480  was  not 
extended  until  the  middle  of  August,  it  took 
several  months  before  substantial  agree¬ 
ments  were  concluded,”  the  Secretary  said. 
“This  delay  caused  a  sharp  reduction  in 
agricultural  exports  for  the  last  half  of 
calendar  year  1957. 

“While  we  will  be  able  to  export  some 
commodities  during  this  summer  from  agree¬ 
ments  concluded  earlier  this  year,  we  should 
be  negotiating  new  agreements  now  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  slump  in  shipments  this  fall.” 

The  Secretary  emphasized  that  action 
should  be  taken  on  some  program  requests 
now.  The  expiration  of  Public  Law  480  will 
not  only  result  in  the  loss  of  exports  but 
loss  of  opportunities  to  promote  good  will 
in  friendly  countries. 

“During  the  past  4  years,"  he  said,  “we 
have  programed  $4  billion  worth  of  surpluses 
to  friendly  countries  under  title  I.  Besides 
contributing  to  the  reduction  of  surplus 
stocks,  the  program  has  proved  valuable 
through  the  use  of  the  foreign  currencies 
abroad  to  promote  agricultural  market  de¬ 
velopment,  pay  United  States  expenses,  make 
loans  to  foreign  governments,  and  to  private 
United  States  and  foreign  business  firms  for 
economic  development  projects,  and  expand 
other  United  States  programs.” 

The  Secretary  also  said,  “immediately  after 
the  August  Cotton  Crop  Report  is  released 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  will  have  to 
make  a  final  decision  with  -respect  to  the 
support  level  of  cotton  for  this  marketing 
year,  1958.  If  Public  Law  480  is  not  on  the 
books  by  then,  necessarily  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  have  to  assume  that  the 
exports  during  the  1958-59  marketing  year 
will  be  reduced  below  the  level  which  would 
otherwise  prevail.  In  other  words,  USDA 
would  have  to  reduce  the  estimates  of  ex¬ 
ports  by  the  estimated  amount  of  exports 
resulting  from  new  Public  Law  480  commit¬ 
ments. 

“This  failure  will  have  the  immediate  effect 
of  resulting  in  a  lower  cotton  support  price 
for  the  1958  crop  than  would  prevail  if  Public 
Law  480  were  in  operation.  This  will  mean 
substantially  less  income  to  every  cotton 
farmer. 

“Expiration  of  legislation  for  Public  Law 
480  may  mean  that  the  1959  acreage  allot¬ 
ments  for  cotton,  rice,  corn,  and  tobacco  will 
be  substantially  less  than  would  otherwise 
be  in  effect.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  not  be  able 
to  include  additional  Public  Law  480  exports 
in  the  export  estimates  and  the  carryover 
will  be  affected.  This  will  reduce  the  normal 
supply  levels  and  will  cause  severe  acreage 
allotment  cuts  to  farmers." 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  which  now  has  become 
generally  described  as  Public  Law  480 
was  originally  passed  by  the  83d  Con¬ 
gress  as  an  additional  outlet  for  surplus 
agricultural  commodities.  At  the  time 
the  law  was  passed  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  held  commodities  in 
the  approximate  amount  of  $6  billion. 
Since  the  economic  effect  of  the  end  of 
the  Korean  war  was  felt  by  farmers  in 
1954  the  accumulation  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  rose  sharply,  as  was  expected, 
to  $8.2  billion  by  1956.  These  factors 
made  the  authorization  of  this  program 
highly  desirable  by  making  it  possible  to 


place  our  surplus  commodities  in  mar¬ 
kets  where  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
been  available.  This  public  law  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  source  of  disposal  of  our 
agricultural  commodities,  but  in  recent 
years  it  has  also  become  an  important 
part  of  our  foreign  relations.  This  au¬ 
thorization  permits  the  Secretary  of  Ag¬ 
riculture  to  make  available  to  certain 
nations  our  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities,  and  to  take  in  payment  the 
native  currency  in  lieu  of  dollar  credits 
that  are  necessary  in  the  commercial 
export  trade. 

We  do  have'the  problem  of  reconcil¬ 
ing  this  program  with  free  western  na¬ 
tions  that  also  have  these  same  com¬ 
modities  for  sale  but  are  not  able  to 
accept  native  currency  in  lieu  of  the 
conventionel  rate  of  exchange  between 
the  affected  countries.  For  example, 
our  best  friend  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
feels  that  we  have  preempted  or  at  least 
encroached  upon  some  of  her  export 
wheat  markets  under  this  program. 
Although  the  welfare  of  American  agri¬ 
culture  must  remain  in  top  priority,  we 
cannot  turn  our  backs  on  the  economy  of 
neighboring  free  western  nations  in  the 
operation  of  this  program. 

The  principal  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  exported  under  this  program  affect¬ 
ing  Kansas  are  wheat,  feed  grains,  fats 
and  oils,  and  dairy  products.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  products  are  rice,  tobacco, 
and  cotton.  Wheat,  of  course,  has  been 
exported  in  greater  dollar  volume  than 
any  other  commodity.  Since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  program  in  1954  and  up  until 
May  31,  1958,  nearly  $1  billion  worth  of 
wheat  has  been  disposed  of.  This  rep¬ 
resents  587  million  bushels,  or  about 
one-half  of  a  normal  year’s  production 
of  wheat.  India,  Brazil,  and  Yugo¬ 
slavia  have  been  the  principal  recipients 
of  this  cereal  grain.  The  next  largest 
category  of  surplus  commodities  under 
the  program  is  fats  and  oils.  This  cate¬ 
gory  includes  beef  tallow  and  pork  lard, 
two  commodities  that  are  difficult  to 
place  in  the  domestic  American  market; 
$365 y2  million  worth  of  these  products 
have  been  disposed  of  through  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  bulk  of  which  has  been  sold  to 
Spain  and  Italy.  Dairy  products  ac¬ 
count  for  $43,800,000  worth  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  of  which  the  largest  amount  has 
been  sold  to  Israel.  Feed  grains  repre¬ 
sent  a  smaller  amount,  $174,700,000, 
flowing  primarily  to  Korea  and  Mexico. 

These  are  just  a  few  illustrations  of 
the  great  impact  of  this  program  on  our 
agricultural  economy.  The  previous  au¬ 
thorization  under  this  program  was  $4 
billion,  that  could  be  sold  under  title  I 
of  the  bill,  or  in  other  words  exchanged 
for  foreign  currency.  This  bill  provides 
that  that  amount  be  increased  by  $iy2 
billion,  and  that  increase  is  needed. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Public  Law  480,  which  has  now 
expired,  be  immediately  enacted.  The 
food  stores  of  America  represent  a  great 
bargaining  power  in  our  continuing  ef¬ 
fort  for  world  peace.  The  countries 
largely  participating  in  this  program  are 
the  countries  that  are  not  able  to  buy 
similar  commodities  in  world  trade. 
Some  of  them  are  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
tries  and  are  making  a  tremendous  effort 
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to  develop  their  meager  natural  re¬ 
sources,  and  also  to  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  their  people. 

From  a  Kansan’s  viewpoint  there  is 
probably  an  even  more  significant  rea¬ 
son.  It  is  estimated  that  the  1958  wheat 
crop  may  exceed  iy4  billion  bushels. 
This  will  be  one  of  the  largest  wheat 
crops  on  record,  and  we  are  going  to  need 
every  possible  outlet  to  dispose,  not  only 
of  the  currently  harvested  1958  crop, 
but  also  a  sizable  accumulated  carryover 
from  the  last  few  years.  This  program 
is  expensive  to  the  extent  of  the  author¬ 
ization  in  the  bill,  now  $5y2  billion  for 
the  5-year  period.  The  foreign  currency 
received  from  the  sale  of  these  commodi¬ 
ties  offsets  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
costs  of  the  program,  inasmuch  as  a  part 
of  these  funds  are  used  for  certain  con¬ 
tinuing  military  expenses  assessed  to  the 
United  States  in  certain  participating 
countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  immediate 
passage  of  this  meritorious  legislation. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
register  my  protest  over  this  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  extension  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act, 
Public  Law  480.  Under  suspension  of 
the  rules  the  allowance  of  a  total  of  40 
minutes’  debate  is  not  enough.  The  bill 
cannot  properly  be  studied,  questioned, 
and  corrected.  In  fact,  I  am  among 
those  not  granted  time  to  speak.  This 
$l1/2  billion  distribution  of  food  at  home 
and  abroad  is  important  enough  to  de¬ 
serve  deliberate,  not  hurried,  attention. 
First,  there  are  no  bills  or  committee  re¬ 
ports  available.  Under  the  foreign  dis¬ 
posal  of  food,  we  have  not  correlated  this 
program  with  our  foreign-aid  program, 
and,  of  course,  it  is  foreign  aid.  There 
is  no  policy  to  guide  this  hodge-podge 
giveaway.  Sure,  we  get  foreign  cur¬ 
rency,  but  it  must  be  spent  in  the  recip¬ 
ient  country.  So  we  continue  to  manip¬ 
ulate  or  mastermind  other  nations  or 
attempt  to  do  so.  And  without  an  over¬ 
all  policy.  It  is  not  enough  to  just  get 
rid  of  our  surpluses.  It  is  a  question  of 
the  best  way  to  do  so.  Faulty  programs 
should  not  be  continued.  By  what  right 
do  we  engage  in  Federal  expenditures 
and  programs  overseas  in  which,  consti¬ 
tutionally,  we  cannot  engage  within  our 
own  country,  as  for  example  the  aid  to 
education  we  extend  under  this  bill.  No 
doubt  the  teaching  of  ideologies  com¬ 
pletely  foreign  to  our  American  ideals 
will  be  subsidized.  Our  improper  han¬ 
dling  of  foreign  currency  within  the  re¬ 
spective  foreign  nations  can  gain  us  ene¬ 
mies,  not  win  friends. 

Here  in  the  United  States  we  do  not 
believe  in  socialism,  the  Government’s 
feeding,  clothing,  or  housing  us.  Yet,  in 
this  bill  last  year  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  gave  away  621  million  pounds  of 
food.  I  am  confident,  further,  that 
others  than  the  needy  got  this  food.  Be¬ 
sides,  we  have  local  and  State  means  to 
provide  for  our  needy.  The  heavy  in¬ 
come  taxes  from  all  States,  if  part  were 
kept  at  home,  could  provide  the  neces¬ 
sary  funds.  What  we  are  doing,  and  it  is 
readily  recognizable,  is  providing  a  per¬ 
manent,  not  temporary,  program  for  sur¬ 
plus  disposal.  We  are  assuring  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  agricultural  surpluses,  with 
the  resultant  heavy  drain  on  the  tax- 
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payers,  who  must  support  high  farm 
prices,  and  pay  higher  prices  in  the  stores 
as  food  consumers.  It  is  not  just  incipi¬ 
ent  socialism,  it  is  self-perpetuating  so¬ 
cialism,  and  we  in  Congress  are  forced 
into  silence  and  acceptance  by  this  hur¬ 
ried  consideration,  when  some  of  us  feel 
this  program  is  wrong. 

If  this  is  meritorious  legislation  it 
should  be  presented  properly  for  our 
careful  floor  consideration,  not  ram- 
rodded  through  in  40  minutes.  Some  say 
the  administration  of  the  law  is  bad.  I 
say  what  else  can  you  expect  from  such 
all-comprehensive,  socialistic,  foreign- 
benevolent  legislative  wording?  At  a 
time  of  deficit  financing,  at  a  time  of 
world  crisis,  it  is  a  blot  on  the  record  of 
this  Congress  to  consider  such  contro¬ 
versial  legislation  so  hastily.  The 
leadership  should  bring  this  bill  before 
us  under  a  rule  permitting  debate  and 
amendment. 

Finally,  how  proud  can  we  be  of  help¬ 
ing  atheistic  Yugoslavia,  our  dedicated 
enemy.  Yugoslavia  has  received  $432 
million  of  our  food  under  this  program. 
What  do  we  do  with  the  local  currency 
paid  for  our  products?  We  arm  them 
with  our  best  military  weapons.  We  are 
our  enemy — according  to  the  charts  on 
page  50  of  the  report. 

It  is  time  we  had  a  policy  study  of 
Public  Law  480.  How  does  it  relate  to 
the  foreign  aid  program?  Should 
United  States  objectives  in  this  bill  be 
reevaluated  as  to  their  affects  on  friends 
and  foes?  We  should  do  this  before  con¬ 
tinuing  the  program. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Public  Law  480  is  legislation  that 
is  long  overdue,  and  I  hope  that  nothing 
will  arise  to  delay  action  any__longer. 
The  delay  occasioned  by  the  maneuver  to 
tie  it  into  unrelated  and  unsound  legisla¬ 
tion  has  cost  the  farmer  dearly,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  repeatedly.  . 

Some  estimates  of  the  loss  can  be 
gained  from  the  July  17  release  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
which  says : 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson 
today  announced  that  the  Department  is 
holding  a  large  backlog  of  requests  from 
friendly  countries  to  purchase  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  for  foreign  currencies 
under  title  I,  Public  Law  480. 

The  requests  at  this  time  total’ over  $600 
million  at  cost  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  include  substantial  quanti¬ 
ties  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton,  soybean 
oil,  tobacco,  rice,  and  dairy  products. 

The  Secretary  pointed  out  that  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  programs  is  response  to  these  re¬ 
quests  cannot  be  started  because  the  author¬ 
ity  to  conclude  title  I  agreements  expired 
June  30,  1958.  *  *  • 

While  we  will  be  able  to  export  some  com¬ 
modities  during  this  summer  from  agree¬ 
ments  concluded  earlier  this  year,  we  should 
be  negotiating  new  agreements  now  to  pre¬ 
vent  a  slump  in  shipments  this  fall. 

In  spite  of  the  statements  by  the  chair¬ 
man  and  committee  members  that  the 
barter  section  of  the  bill  is  not  manda¬ 
tory  on  the  Secretrry,  I  still  think  that 
the  measure  would  be  better  without  this 
barter  section  and  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
removed  in  conference.  The  section 
commences  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  is  directed  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable  within  the  limit  permitted 


by  this  section  to  barter  or  exchange  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities — 

With  the  delicate  relations  already  ex¬ 
isting  between  the  United  States  and 
some  of  our  friendly  neighbors  over  bar¬ 
ter,  it  is  unwise  to  further  disturb  them 
by  such  unnecessary  gestures  as  this 
barter  section.  It  is  my  understanding, 
as  discussed  in  committee,  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  in  spite  of  this  section  has  the 
authority  to  decide  to  what  extent  bar¬ 
ter  is  practicable,  feasible,  and  advisable, 
and  to  restrict  contracts  of  barter  which, 
in  his  opinion,  replace  or  negatively  affect 
cash  sales. 

And  again  I  certainly  do  not  want  any 
meaning  read  into  this  measure  which 
would  require  the  Secretary  to  be  a  party 
to  any  objectionable  sale  and  hocking 
around  of  certificates  of  eligibility  and 
bartering  once  or  twice  removed  from  a 
direct  transaction  between  the  CCC  and 
the  foreign  country.  Neither  do  I  want 
to  see  him  forced  to  barter  when  the 
amount  of  agricultural  commodities  in¬ 
volved  is  seriously  reduced  through  the 
loading  of  processing  and  packaging 
costs. 

The  people-to-people  contact  provided 
in  the  bill  through  the  use  of  idle  for¬ 
eign  currencies  to  finance  the  exchange 
of  experts  in  the  fields  of  government, 
agriculture,  health,  and  other  important 
careers,  through  the  exchange  of  farm 
and  business  groups,  through  the  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  through 
establishing  chairs  in  friendly  countries 
for  American  professors  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  friendlier  relations  and  es¬ 
tablishing  peace. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  of 
House  should  have  supervision  over  the 
expenditures  of  foreign  currencies.  It  is 
my  hope,  however,  that  if  this  function 
interferes  with  the  financing  of  the  in¬ 
ternational  education  exchange  activ¬ 
ities  for  the  immediate  future  that  the 
effective  date  be  postponed  or  some  other 
arrangement  made  in  order  not  to  dis¬ 
rupt  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  edu¬ 
cational-exchange  program. 
ivMr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Judd]  in  objecting 
to  additional  authority  for  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  in  the  conduct  of  his 
barter  program. 

Public  Law  480,  designed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  unloading  some  of  our  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  in  surplus  and  stored 
at  great  expense  has  served  us  and  many 
underdeveloped  countries  well.  It  has 
enabled  our  Government  to  trade  for 
much  needed  strategic  materials.  It 
has  done  much  to  relieve  food  shortages 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  Even  though 
our  Government  has  had  to  accept  for¬ 
eign  currencies  instead  of  strategic  ma¬ 
terials  in  return  for  our  surplus  foods 
this  program  has  enabled  us  to  demon¬ 
strate  a  humane  interest  in  the  peoples 
of  poor  nations. 

But  this  bill  goes  too  far  in  that  it 
would  authorize  our  Government  to  en¬ 
gage  in  activities  in  foreign  lands  that  we 
are  not  yet  ready  to  provide  for  our  own 
citizens.  What  right  have  we  to  extend 
educational  privileges  to  people  abroad 
that  we  persist  in  denying  to  our  own 
people  especially  when  to  implement  this 
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program  would  entail  additional  ex¬ 
pense  to  our  taxpayers  by  adding  to  our 
Government  payrolls  the  cost  of  per¬ 
sonnel  to  implement  the  program? 

Then  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  not  always  administered  this 
barter  program  to  the  advantage  of  our 
own  economy.  On  May  8,  1957,  he  issued 
a  directive  prohibiting  delivery  under 
barter  controls  of  materials  processed 
or  produced  in  the  United  States.  This 
directive  said  no  materials  processed  or 
produced  domestically  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  for  barter. 

Under  this  directive  only  processing* 
industries  located  in  foreign  countries 
are  now  permitted  to  participate  in  such 
processing. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  barter  our 
commodities  for  rare  metals,  we  do  not, 
ourselves,  produce,  wre  really  get  value 
received,  but  when  we  trade  our  products 
for  local  countries’  money  we  may  as 
well  make  outright  gifts. 

One  of  industry’s  greatest  needs  is  ores 
for  the  processing  of  ferroalloys.  With¬ 
out  them  the  steel  industry  cannot  oper¬ 
ate.  Surpluses  bartered  for  these  ores  is 
good  business.  The  United  States  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  plants  capable 
of  processing  these  ores.  Even  though 
these  plants  are  manned  and  equipped 
to  take  care  of  all  the  strategic  ores  we 
could  import  through  barter,  they  are 
not  permitted  to  process  ores  secured 
through  the  barter  program. 

The  barter  program,  like  many  phases 
of  our  foreign  trade  policies,  needs  to  be 
reviewed  and  revised  with  the  objective 
of  preserving  home  industry. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  the  time  on  this  side  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  this  is  not  a  question  of  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  Public  Law  480.  If  it  were  a 
straight  extension  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  opposition.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
tension  with  some  rather  far  reaching 
amendments.  These  amendments  are 
not  before  the  House  for  consideration 
because  the  bill  in  which  they  are 
printed  was  not  available,  nor  was  the 
report.  Furthermore,  even  if  it  was  the 
bill  which  contained  them,  H.  R.  12954, 
you  would  find  there  have  been  some 
very  basic  amendments  made  by'  the 
committee,  the  language  of  which  is  not 
before  the  House. 

This  is  a  complaint  involving  proce¬ 
dure.  If  this  is  voted  down  we  can  do 
1  of  2  things:  First,  extend  Public  Law 
480  as  is,  and  I  do  not  think  there  will 
be  any  trouble  about  that;  or,  second, 
bring  this  out  under  a  rule  so  we  can 
properly  consider  these  amendments  and 
see  what  their  effect  may  be. 

The  gentleman  from  Minnesota  is  a 
friend  of  Public  Law  480.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  these  amendments  are 
very  far  reaching. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  concerned  about 
another  aspect  and  that  is  to  be  sure 
that  our  Appropriation  Committee  has 
control  over  these  funds.  That  commit¬ 
tee  has  not  had  control  in  the  past. 
The  committee  says  they  have  amended 
H.  R.  12954  so  that  it  has  that  lan¬ 
guage  in  it,  but  the  language  is  not  here 
for  us  to  consider.  So  it  is  impossible 
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under  this  procedure,  suspension  of  the 
rules,  to  adequately  consider  what  we 
would  be  doing  by  passing  this  bill  at 
the  present  time. 

This  is  not  an  extension  of  Public  Law 
480.  It  is  an  extension  of  Public  Law 
480  with  some  very  basic  and  far  reach¬ 
ing  amendments,  which  amendments 
this  House  should  deeply  consider. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak¬ 
er,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Illinois.  I  may  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  what  the  House 
is  being  asked  to  do  here  today  is  to 
pass  a  section  of  an  agricultural 
omnibus  bill  that  was  defeated  2  weeks 
ago  under  a  rule. 

Mr.  CURTIS  of  Missouri.  Well,  it  is 
not  Public  Law  430. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thompson]. 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex¬ 
tend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  some 
comments  regarding  the  operation  of 
Public  Law  480.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
the  purposes  of  the  act  are  not  being 
carried  out  in  its  administration  as  fully 
as  it  was  intended  by  the  Congress.  The 
act  set  out  as  principles  which  it  was 
sought  to  attain,  the  following: 

To  increase  the  consumption  of  United 
States  agricultural  commodities  in  foreign 
countries,  to  improve  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Sec.  2.  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  Congress  to  expand  international 
trade  among  the  United  States  and  friendly 
nations,  to  facilitate  the  convertibility  of 
currency,  to  promote  the  economic  stability 
of  American  agriculture  and  the  national 
welfare,  to  make  maximum  efficient  use  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  stimulate  and  facilitate  the 
expansion  of  foreign  trade  in  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  the  United  States 
by  providing  a  means  whereby  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  excess  of  the  usual 
marketings  of  such  commodities  may  be  sold 
through  private  trade  channels,  and  foreign 
currencies  accepted  in  payment  therefor.  It 
is  further  the  policy  to  use  foreign  curren¬ 
cies  which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under 
this  act  to  expand  international  trade,  to 
encourage  economic  development,  to  pur¬ 
chase  materials,  to  pay  United  States  obliga¬ 
tions  abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength, 
and  to  foster  in  other  ways  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

I  desire  to  cite  four  other  sections 
from  title  I  of  the  act.  The  President  is 
authorized  to — 

Sec.  101.  (b)  Take  appropriate  steps  to 
assure  that  private  trade  channels  are  used 
to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  both 
with  respect  to  sales  from  privately  owned 
stocks  and  from  stocks  owned  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation. 

Sec.  101.  (e)  Alford  any  friendly  nation 
the  maximum  opportunity  to  purchase  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  from  the 
United  States,  taking  into  consideration  the 
opportunities  to  achieve  the  declared  policy 
of  this  act  and  to  make  effective  use  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  received  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  act. 

Sec.  102.  (a)  (2)  Shall  make  funds  avail¬ 
able  to  finance  the  sale  and  exportation  of 


surplus  agricultural  commodities,  whether 
from  private  stocks  or  from  stocks  of  tire 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Sec.  103.  (b)  *  *  *  This  limitation  shall 
not  be  apportioned  by  year  or  by  country, 
but  shall  be  considered  as  an  objective  as 
well  as  a  limitation,  to  be  reached  as  rapidly 
as  possible  so  long  as  the  purposes  of  the 
act  can  be  achieved  within  safeguards  es¬ 
tablished. 

I  wish  to  cite  Executive  Order  10560, 
dated  September  9,  1954,  issued  of  the 
administration  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954: 

Section  1.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  order, 
the  functions  conferred  upon  the  President 
by  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  are  hereby 
delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  for 
Rice  of  the  House  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee,  our  hearings  and  investigations  have 
disclosed  that  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  the  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  in  their  administra¬ 
tion  of  Public  Law  480,  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  deliberately  and  intentionally 
ignored  the  purposes  of  the  act  and  par¬ 
ticularly  the  provisions  of  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  sections  that  I  have  cited. 

It  appears  that  a  system  allocating 
the  authorizations  under  this  act  by 
commodities  and  by  countries  has  been 
made.  The  allocation  of  funds  by  com¬ 
modities  are  on  the  basis  of  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  commodity  investment  to  the 
total  investment  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  in  all  commodities.  Under 
this  system  from  75  to  80  percent  of  the 
Public  Law  480  authorization  would  be 
earmarked  for  wheat  and  com.  Tobacco 
which  because  of  an  accounting  tech¬ 
nicality  is  considered  to  be  under  loan  is 
practically  eliminated  from  the  Public 
Law  480  program.  Dried  beans  though 
is  surplus  supply  but  under  price-support 
loans  are  likewise  ignored.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and/or  the  inter¬ 
agency  staff  committee  have  established 
a  policy  contrary  to  the  intent  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  act  itself,  providing  that 
only  commodities  in  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  are  eligible  for  Public  Law 
480  financing. 

Last  November,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  reduced  the  allocation  of  rice  for 
export  trader  Public  Law  480  by  4,900,000 
hundredweight.  Had  the  reduction  not 
have  been  made  it  would  have  been  nec¬ 
essary  to  announce  a  level  of  price  sup¬ 
port  for  the  1958  crop  of  83  percent. 
The  reduction  in  the  allocation,  by  a 
very  strange  coincidence,  reduced  the 
level  of  price  support  to  75  percent  the 
minimum  permitted  by  law.  Not  only 
were  the  purposes  of  the  act  ignored  but 
the  Secretary  has  seen  fit  to  utilize  it  as 
a  tool  in  his  campaign  to  wreck  the  price 
support  program. 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  reasoning 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  helped  by  a  system  that  denies 
surplus  rice  to  people,  the  mainstay  of 
whose  diet  has  been  traditionally  rice. 
In  effect  the  people  of  India,  Korea,  and 
Ceylon  have  been  ordered  to  eat  wheat. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  under 
the  present  policy,  which  ignores  the  in¬ 
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tent  of  Congress  and  the  specific  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  itself,  with  unwarranted 
emphasis  on  grains,  is  in  effect  discour¬ 
aging  the  growth  and  development  of 
foreign  trade  by  normal  trade  channels 
in  favor  of  the  international  grain  trad¬ 
ers  of  which  there  are  four  or  five 
dominant  firms,  of  whom  only  two  are 
American  owned  or  controlled. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  interests  of 
American  agriculture  are  being  ignored 
or  circumvented  in  the  administration  of 
Public  Law  480.  I  therefore  strongly 
urge  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  to  name  a  special 
subcommittee  on  operations  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act.  The  subcommittee  to  inves¬ 
tigate  and  report  on  the  compliance  of 
the  Administration  with  the  act  and  the 
intent  of  Congress.  The  subcommittee 
to  report  to  the  whole  committee  not 
later  than  January  31,  1959. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle¬ 
man  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Jennings], 

(Mr.  JENNINGS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rciridirks  ) 

Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  al¬ 
though  I  have  some  misgivings  about  the 
barter  provisions  of  the  bill  under  con¬ 
sideration,  I  support  its  passage. 

In  carrying  out  the  program,  we  must 
make  certain  that  it 'is  true  barter  rather 
than  a  vehicle  whereby  commissions  are 
paid  in  usual  trading  activities.  While 
the  bill  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  barter  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  under  the  $500  million  limita¬ 
tion,  I  hope  the  Secretary  will  protect 
the  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  by  the  exercise  of  good  busi¬ 
ness  judgment. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Thompson],  that  a  subcommittee 
should  be  appointed,  or  an  existing  sub¬ 
committee  designated,  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  operations  conducted  under 
Public  Law  480.  A  comprehensive  report 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  at 
the  earliest  practicable  date  giving  the 
results  of  the  subcommittee’s  investiga¬ 
tion.  Also,  we  should  utilize  this  report 
in  a  complete  review  of  Public  Law  480’s 
operations  before  Congress  is  again 
called  upon  to  consider  such  vital  legis¬ 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  we  are  consider¬ 
ing  today  does  not  disturb  the  existing 
programs  to  make  use  of  our  surpluses 
here  at  home  through  donation  to  the 
school-lunch  program,  needy  persons, 
and  to  charitable  institutions. 

By  way  of  explanation,  our  domestic 
donation  program  was  expanded  after 
the  authority  was  approved  by  Congress 
in  1955  to  permit  processing  of  surplus 
Government  stocks  into  a  form  suitable 
for  home  or  institutional  use.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  sponsoring  H.  R.  2851  in  the 
84th  Congress,  which  became  Public  Law 
311  and  established  a  2 -year  program  for 
processing  surplus  grain  into  wheat  flour 
and  commeal.  In  1956,  we  made  the 
processing  authority  permanent  by  ap¬ 
proving  section  212  of  Public  Law  540. 

Domestic  donation  of  this  processed 
grain  has  been  made  in  all  48  States, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Guam,  and,  of 
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course,  to  the  nonprofit  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  for  overseas  relief  programs.  As  an 
illustration  of  this  use  of  our  surplus 
grain,  I  am  informed  that  in  the  12- 
month  period  from  November  1956,  to 
October  1957,  an  average  of  85  million 
pounds  of  flour  and  34  million  pounds 
of  cornmeal  were  processed  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  for  donation 
purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  definitely  con¬ 
tinue  the  donation  of  these  processed 
commodities  to  the  programs  here  at 
home.  Not  only  do  I  favor  the  continua¬ 
tion  of  the  flour  and  cornmeal  processing 
donation  program,  but  I  support  the 
efforts  to  put  to  good  use  the  other  prod¬ 
ucts  that  have  been  utilized,  such  as 
butter,  cheese,  nonfat  dry  milk,  rice, 
beans.  These  products  have  all  been 
extremely  helpful  and  should  continue 
to  be  utilized  as  provided  in  present  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen¬ 
tleman  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Bailey], 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in¬ 
terested  in  one  inquiry  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  254,000  of  the  2 
million  people  in  West  Virginia  are  liv¬ 
ing  off  surplus  Government  food,  is  there 
provision  in  here  to  provide  for  the 
processing  of  wheat  into  flour  and  corn 
into  meal  for  those  people? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  glad  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  the  so-called  Bailey 
amendment  and  the  so-called  Jennings 
amendment  are  both  carried  in  this  bill. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
who  just  addressed  the  House  and  stated 
that  this  bill  was  substantially  the  pro¬ 
visions  contained  in  the  omnibus  bill 
that  he  just  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

We  amended  this  bill  so  as  to  meet  all 
of  the  objections  that  came  to  us  from 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro¬ 
priations,  and  if  there  is  any  doubt  about 
those  provisions  being  in  the  bill,  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  familiarize  yourselves 
with  the  proposition  you  are  voting  on. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  ask  for  a  division. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
knows  that  we  cannot  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  today. 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  regret  that  that  is  the 
situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
want  to  delay  the  bill  for  2  days  in  order 
to  have  a  vote? 

Mr.  JUDD.  I  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  because  I  want  to  defeat  the 
bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  count, 
r After  counting.]  Twenty-five  Mem¬ 
bers,  not  a  sufficient  number. 

So  the  yeas  and  nays  are  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mrs.  Griffiths) 
there  were — ayes  152,  noes  24. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob¬ 
ject  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 


point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres¬ 
ent. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fur¬ 
ther  consideration  of  the  bill  be  post¬ 
poned  until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object - 

The  SPEAKER.  Now,  there  has  al¬ 
ready  been  a  division. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  trying  to  have 
a  rollcall,  but  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Speaker  determine  whether  we  have  a 
quorum,  and  I  think  we  will  have  on 
tellers.  That  is  the  reason  I  demand 
the  vote  be  taken  by  tellers  rather  than 
on  a  standing  vote. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  withdraw  my 
request,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Well,  now,  a  point  of 
no  quorum  has  been  raised. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
renew  my  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
be  postponed  until  Wednesday. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas¬ 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  REyTSION 
.CT  OF  1958 

Mr.  MILLS.\.Mr.  Speaker/I  move  to 
suspend  the  rule\and  pass  me  bill  (H.  R. 
13382)  to  amend\he  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  /ax  revision  for 
small  business,  as  amerided. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.—/ 

Section  I.  Short  titlst 

This  act  may  be/cited  as  tl\  "Small  Busi¬ 
ness  Tax  Revision/Act  of  1958.’* 

Sec.  2.  Losses  zm  small  business \tock. 

(a)  Cross  inference:  Section  165  at  the  In¬ 
ternal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  de¬ 
duction  far  losses)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  endXf  subsection  (h)  the  following\tiew 
paragraph — 

“(3/f  For  special  rule  for  losses  on  smJ^l 
business  stock,  see  section  1242.” 

j)  Treatment  as  ordinary  loss:  Part  IV' 
subchapter  P  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
ode  of  1954  (relating  to  special  rules  for  de¬ 
termining  capital  gains  and  losses)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

“Sec.  1242.  Losses  on  small  business  stock. 

“(a)  General  rule:  In  the  case  of  an  in¬ 
dividual,  a  loss  on  section  1242  stock  issued 
to  such  individual  which  would  (but  for  this 
section)  be  treated  as  a  loss  from  the  sale 
or  exchange  of  a  capital  asset-shall,  to  the 
extent  provided  in  this  section,  be  treated 
as  a  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchange  of  an  asset 
which  is  not  a  capital  asset. 

“(b)  Maximum  amount  for  any  taxable 
year:  For  any  taxable  year  the  aggregate 
amount  treated  by  the  taxpayer  by  reason 
of  this  section  as  a  loss  from  the  sale  or  ex¬ 
change  of  an  asset  which  is  not  a  capital 
asset  shall  not  exceed — 

“(1)  $25,000,  or 

"(2)  $50,000,  in  the  case  of  a  husband  and 
wife  filing  a  joint  return  for  such  year  under 
section  6013. 

“(c)  Section  1242  stock  defined: 

••(1)  In  general:  For  purposes  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  the  term  "section  1242  stock'  means 
common  stock  in  a  domestic  corporation  if — 


"(A)  6uch  corporation  adopted  a  plai 
after  June  80,  1958,  to  offer  such  stock  for 
period  (ending  not  later  than  2  years  aft/r 
the  date  such  plan  was  adopted)  specL 
in  the  plan, 

“(B)  at  the  time  such  plan  was  ad6pted, 
such  corporation  was  a  small  justness 
corporation, 

"(C)  at  the  time  such  plan  wa6  adopted, 
no  portion  of  a  prior  offering  wgs  outstand¬ 
ing, 

“(D)  such  stock  was  ls^rhed  by  such 
corporation  to  the  taxpayer,  pursuant  to 
such  plan,  for  money  or  other  property 
(other  than  stock  and  securities),  and 
“(E)  such  corporation,  during  the  period 
of  its  5  most  receny'taxable  years  ending 
before  the  date  thy  taxpayer  sustains  the 
loss  on  such  stocJZ;  derived  more  than  50 
percent  of  its  aggregate  gross  receipts  from 
sources  other  than  royalties,  rents,  divi¬ 
dends,  interest  annuities,  and  sales  or  ex¬ 
changes  of  stock  or  securities  (gross  receipts 
from  such  zSales  or  exchanges  being  taken 
into  account  for  purposes  of  this  subpara¬ 
graph  ojfly  to  the  extent  of  gains  there¬ 
from)  . 

Such/ierm  does  not  include  stock  if  issued 
:uant  to  the  plan  referred  to  in  sub- 
'agraph  (A) )  after  a  subsequent  offering 
stock  has  been  made  by  the  corporation. 
"(2)  Small  business  corporation  defined: 
For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  a  small  business  corpora¬ 
tion  if  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
plan — 

“(A)  the  sum  of — 

“(i)  the  aggregate  amount  which  may  be 
offered  under  the  plan,  plus 

“(ii)  the  aggregate  amount  of  money  and 
other  property  (taken  into  account  in  an 
amount,  as  of  the  time  received  by  the  cor¬ 
poration,  equal  to  the  adjusted  basis  to  the 
corporation  of  such  property  for  determin¬ 
ing  gain,  reduced  by  any  liabilities  to  which 
the  property  was  subject  or  which  were  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  corporation  at  such  time) 
received  by  the  corporation  after  June  30, 
1958,  for  stock,  or  as  a  contribution  to  capi¬ 
tal  or  as  paid-in  surplus, 
does  not  exceed  $500,000;  and 
"(B)  the  sum  of— 

“(i)  the  aggregate  amount  which  may  be 
offered  under  the  plan,  plus 

"(ii)  the  equity  capital  of  the  corporation 
(determined  on  the  date  of  the  adoption  of 
the  plan), 

does  not  exceed  $1  million. 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B),  the 
equity  capital  of  a  corporation  is  the  sum  of 
.ts  money  and  other  property  (in  an  amount 
1  lual  to  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
foV determining  gain),  less  the  amount  of  its 
indebtedness  (other  than  indebtedness  to 
shareholders) . 

"(dpySpecial  rules: 

"(1)  limitations  on  amount  of  ordinary 
loss: 

“(A)  Contributions  of  property  having 
basis  in  excess  of  value:  If — 

“(1)  section^  1242  stock  was  issued  in  ex¬ 
change  for  property, 

“(ii)  the  basis\of  such  stock  in  the  hands 
of  the  taxpayer  is  itetermined  by  reference  to 
the  pasis  in  his  hands  of  such  property,  and 
“(iii)  the  adjustedxbasis  (for  determining 
loss)  of  such  property  immediately  before 
the  exchange  exceeded  Xs  fair  market  value 
at  such  time, 
then  in  computing  the  amdunt  of  the  loss  on 
such  stock  for  purposes  of  this  section  the 
basis  of  such  stock  shall  be \educed  by  an 
amount  equal  to  the  excess\lescribed  in 
clause  (ill). 

"(B)  Increases  In  basis:  In  commuting  the 
amount  of  the  loss  on  stock  for  puVnoses  of 
this  section,  any  increase  in  the  Basis  of 
such  stock  (through  contributions  fto  the 
capital  of  the  corporation,  or  other^se) 
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shall  treated  as  allocable  to  stock  which 
is  not  sectoon  1242  stock. 

“(2)  Recapitalizations,  changes  in.  name, 
etc:  To  thekextent  provided  in  regulations 
prescribed  byU;he  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
common  stockVn  a  corporation,  the  basis  of 
which  (in  the  Bands  of  a  taxpayer)  is  de¬ 
termined  in  whol\or  in  part  by  reference  to 
the  basis  in  his  h^ds  of  stock  in  such  cor¬ 
poration  which  meets  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (c)  (1)  pother  than  subpara¬ 

graph  (E)  thereof) ,  or  ^hich  is  received  in  a 
reorganization  described'-in  section  368  (a) 
(1)  (P)  in  exchange  for  stock  which  meets 
such  requirements,  shall  be\reated  as  meet¬ 
ing  such  requirements.  Fok  purposes  of 
paragraphs  (1)  (E)  and  (2)  C&)  of  subsec¬ 
tion  (c),  a  successor  corporation  in  a  re¬ 
organization  described  in  section  368  (a)  (1) 
(F)  shall  be  treated  as  the  same  corporation 
as  its  predecessor.  \ 

“(3)  Relationship  to  net  operating  loss 
deduction:  For  purposes  of  section  172\( re¬ 
lating  to  the  net  operating  loss  deduction) , 
any  amount  of  loss  treated  by  reason  of  this 
section  as  a  loss  from  the  sale  or  exchang\ 
of  an  asset  which  is  not  a  capital  asset  shall 
bq  treated  as  attributable  to  a  trade  or  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  taxpayer. 

‘‘(4) Individual  defined:  For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  ‘individual’  does  not 
include  a  partnership,  trust,  or  estate. 

“(e)  Regulations:  The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section.’’ 

(c)  Technical  amendment:  The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  IV  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item : 

“Sec.  1242.  Losses  on  small-business  stock." 

Sec.  3.  Three-year  net  operating  loss  carry¬ 
back. 

(a)  Allowance:  Paragraph  (1),  and  so 
much  of  paragraph  (2)  as  precedes  the  third 
sentence  thereof,  of  section  172  (b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
net  operating  loss  deduction)  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

“(1)  Years  to  which  loss  may  be  carried: 
A  net  operating  loss  for  any  taxable  year 
ending  after  December  31,  1957,  shall  be — 

“(A)  a  net  operating  loss  carryback  to 
each  of  the  3  taxable  years  preceding  the 
taxable  year  of  such  loss,  and 

“(B)  a  net  operating  loss  carryover  to  each 
of  the  5  taxable  years  following  the  taxable 
year  of  such  loss. 

“(2)  Amount  of  carrybacks  and  carryovers: 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (h),  the 
entire  amount  of  the  net  operating  loss  for 
any  taxable  year  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  ‘loss  year’)  shall  be  carried 
to  the  earliest  of  the  8  taxable  years  to  which'' 
(by  reason  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (JB) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ) )  such  loss  may  be  canned. 
The  portion  of  such  loss  which  shall  b/ car¬ 
ried  to  each  of  the  other  7  taxable  year*  shall 
be  the  excess,  if  any,  of  the  amouiif'M  such 
loss  over  the  sum  of  the  taxable  income  for 
each  of  the  prior  taxable  years/to  which 
such  loss  may  be  carried."  / 

(b)  Taxable  years  beginning  in  1957  and 
ending  in  1958:  Section  172  pi  such  code  is 
amended  by  relettering  subsection  (h).  as 
subsection  (i),  and  by  inserting  after  sub¬ 
section  (g)  the  following  new  subsection: 

“(h)  Carryback  of  net  operating  loss  for 
taxable  years  beginning  in  1957  and  ending 
in  1958:  In  the  case  of  a  taxable  year  be¬ 
ginning  in  1957  and  ending  in  1958,  the 
amount  of  any  net  operating  loss  for  such 
year  which  shap'  be  carried  to  the  third  pre¬ 
ceding  taxable*  year  is  the  amount  which 
bears  the  sajfte  ratio  to  such  net  operating 
loss  as  the„4aumber  of  days  in  the  loss  year 
after  Decefhber  31,  1957,  bears  to  the  total 
number/f  days  in  such  year.  In  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  carried  to  any  other  taxable 
year,  the  reduction  for  the  third  taxable 


year  preceding  the  loss  year  shall  not  exceed 
the  portion  of  the  net  operating  loss  which 
is  carried  to  the  third  preceding  taxable 
year." 

(c)  Limitation  on  assessment  of  deficiency 
attributable  to  carryback:  Seotion  6501  of 
such  code  (relating  to  limitations  on  assess¬ 
ment  and  collection)  is  amended  by  reletter¬ 
ing  subsection  (h)  as  subsection  (i)  and 
by  inserting  after  subsection  (g)  the  follow¬ 
ing  new  subsection: 

“(h)  Net  operating  loss  carrybacks:  In  the 
case  of  a  deficiency  attributable  to  the  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  taxpayer  of  a  net  operating 
loss  carryback  (including  deficiencies  which 
may  be  assessed  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  6213  (b)  (2)),  such  deficiency 
may  be  assessed  at  any  time  before  the 
expiration  of  the  period  within  which  a 
deficiency  for  the  taxable  year  of  the  net 
operating  loss  which  results  in  such  carry¬ 
back  may  be  assessed." 

(d)  Effective  dates: 

(1)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 

(a)  and  (b)  shall  apply  in  respect  of  net 
operating  losses  for  taxable  years  ending 
after  December  31,  1957. 

\  (2)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
tk)  shall  take  effect  as  of  August  17,  1954, 
anti  shall  apply  as  provided  in  section  7851 
of  t\e  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Sec.  4\Additional  first-year  depreciation  al-. 
\lowance  for  small  business.  / 

(a)  In  general :  Part  VI  of  subchapter  B/of 
chapter  1  df  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  itemized  deductions  for 
individuals  and  corporations)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section :  \  / 

“Sec.  178.  Additional  first-year  ^depreciation 
allowance  for  small  business, 
“(a)  General  rule:  Xn  the/case  of  section 
178  property,  the  term  ‘reasonable  allowance’ 
as  used  in  section  167  (iVmay,  at  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  taxpayer,  include  an  allowance, 
for  the  first  taxable  yejfr  foAwhich  a  deduc¬ 
tion  is  allowable  under  section  167  to  the 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  suchVproperty,  of 
20  percent  of  the ^ost  of  such  property. 

“(b)  Dollar  limitation:  If  in  airy  one  tax¬ 
able  year  the  Cost  of  section  178 -property 
with  respect /to  which  the  taxpayer  may 
elect  an  allowance  under  subsection  (V)  for 
such  taxable  year  exceeds  $10,000,  then  sub¬ 
section  (jy)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  th\se 
items  selected  by  the  taxpayer,  but  only  ro 
the  extent  of  an  aggregate  cost  of  $10,000N 
In  the  case  of  a  husband  and  wife  who  file 
a  hunt  return  under  section  6013  for  the 
taxable  year,  the  limitation  under  the  pre¬ 
ceding  sentence  shall  be  $20,000  in  lieu  of 
^lO.OOO. 

“(c)  Election: 

“(1)  In  general:  The  election  under  this 
section  for  any  taxable  year  shall  be  made 
within  the  time  prescribed  by  law  (includ¬ 
ing  extensions  thereof)  for  filing  the  return 
for  such  taxable  year.  The  election  shall 
be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  or 
his  delegate  may  by  regulations  prescribe. 

“(2)  Election  irrevocable:  Any  election 
made  under  this  section  may  not  be  re¬ 
voked  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  or  his  delegate.  Any  selection  of  items 
under  this  section,  as  shown  in  the  election, 
may  not  be  modified  by  the  person  making 
the  election  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

“(d)  Definitions  and  special  rules: 

“(1)  Section  178  property:  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  the  term  ‘section  178  prop¬ 
erty’  means  tangible  personal  property — 
"(A)  of  a  character  subject  to  the  allow¬ 
ance  for  depreciation  under  section  167, 

“(B)  acquired  by  purchase  after  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1957,  for  use  in  a  trade  or  business 
or  for  holding  for  production  of  income,  and 
“(C)  with  a  useful  life  (determined  at  the 
time  of  such  acquisition)  of  6  years  or  more. 


"(2)  Purchase  defined:  For  purposes  of. 
paragraph  ( 1 ) ,  the  term  ‘purchase’  meaty* 
any  acquisition  of  property,  but  only  if — / 
“(A)  the  property  is  not  acquired  £fom 
a  person  whose  relationship  to  the  person 
acquiring  it  would  result  in  the  dy&llow- 
ance  of  losses  under  section  267  otyV07  (b) 
(but,  in  applying  section  267  (b)  arid  (c)  for 
purposes  of  this  section,  paragrifph  (4)  of 
section  267  (c)  shall  be  treated/as  providing 
that  the  family  of  an  individual  shall  in¬ 
clude  only  his  spouse,  ancestors,  and  lineal 
descendants),  / 

“(B)  the  property  is  ry&t  acquired  from  a 
person  who  controls,  ij/cont rolled  by,  or  is 
under  common  control'  with,  the  person  ac¬ 
quiring  such  property  and 

“(C)  the  basis  df  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  acquiring  it  is  not  de¬ 
termined —  / 

“(i)  in  whoje  or  in  part  by  reference  to 
the  adjusted, 'basis  of  such  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  person  from  whom  acquired,  or 
“(ii)  under  section  1014  (a)  (relating  to 
property/acquired  from  a  decedent). 

“(3) /Cost:  For  purposes  of  this  section, 
the  qost  of  property  does  not  include  so 
much  of  the  basis  of  such  property  as  is  de¬ 
termined  by  reference  to  the  basis  of  other 
property  held  at  any  time  by  the  person 
Requiring  such  property. 

“(4)  Section  not  to  apply  to  trusts:  This 
section  shall  not  apply  to  trusts. 

“(5)  Estates:  In  the  case  of  an  estate,  any 
amount  apportioned  to  an  heir,  legatee,  or 
devisee  under  section  167  (g)  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  applying  subsection 

(b)  of  this  section  to  section  178  property 
of  such  heir,  legatee,  or  devisee  not  held  by 
such  estate. 

“(6)  Dollar  limitation  where  common 
control:  In  any  case  in  which  any  person 
controls,  is  controlled  by,  or  is  under  com¬ 
mon  control  with,  any  other  person  or  per¬ 
sons — ■ 

“(A)  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  shall 
be  applied  to  the  section  178  property  ac¬ 
quired  by  all  such  persons,  and 
“(B)  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall 
apportion  the  dollar  limitation  contained 
in  such  subsection  (b)  among  such  persons 
in  such  manner  as  he  shall  by  regulations 
prescribe. 

“(e)  Regulations:  The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  prescribe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  section." 

(b)  Technical  amendment:  The  table  of 
■^sections  for  such  part  VI  is  amended  by  add¬ 
ing  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
item: 

“Sec.\  178.  Additional  first-year  depreciation 
\  allowance  for  small  business." 

(c)  Effective  date:  The  amendments  made 
by  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
taxable  yed^-s  ending  after  June  30,  1958. 

Sec.  5.  Increase  of  minimum  accumulated 
earnings  credit. 

(a)  Increase : 'paragraphs  (2)  (relating  to 

minimum  accumulated  earnings  credit)  and 
(3)  (relating  to  accumulated  earnings  credit 
for  holding  and  investment  companies)  of 
section  535  (c),  and  section  1551  (relating  to 
disallowance  of  surtax  exemption  and  accu¬ 
mulated  earnings  credit!,  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  are^each  amended  by 
striking  out  “$60,000”  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  “$100,000.”  \ 

(b)  Effective  date:  The  amendments  made 

by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  with  resoect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1957.  \ 

Sec.  6.  Installment  payments  of  estate  tax 
attributable  to  investment  in 
closely  held  business  enterprise 
(a)  Installment  payments  permitted:  Sit- 
chapter  B  of  chapter  62  of  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  extensions  of 
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louse  passed  Public  Law  480  bill.  Senate  debated  f^rm  bill.  House 
Snferees  on  reciprocal  trade  extension  bill.  Both  House&\received  pro¬ 
to  provide  revolving  fund  for  USDA  loans. 


HOUSE 


1.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  195 
to  52,  S.  3420,  to  extend  Public  Law  480,  (pp.  13392,  13435,  A6607-08, 
A6634-35)  As  passed  the  bill  provides  as  follows: 

Extends  titles  I  and  II  for  1  year,  through  June  30,  1959.  Authorizes  the 
sale  of  an  additional  $1.5  billion  of  agricultural  surpluses  for  foreign 
currencies  under  title  I.  Continues  the  present  authorization  of  $800  million 
for  donation  of  surplus  commodities  to  friendly  countries  under  title  II, 
Directs  the  Secretary  to  barter  or  exchange  CCC  surplus  commodities,  in  an 
amount  not  to  exceed  $500  million  annually,  for  strategic  materials  or  other 
materials  of  which  the  U.  S.  does  not  domestically  produce  its  requirements 
and  which  entail  less  risk  of  los.s  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less 
storage  charges,  for  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in  connection  with 
foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  for  materials  or 
equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  programs 
Prohibits  the  placing  of  restrictions,  in  carrying  out  barters  or  exchanges, 
on  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus  commodities  may  be  sold, 
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except  where  the  Secretary  has  made  a  specific  finding  that  a  transaction  will 
replace  a  cash  sale  for  dollars.  Provides  that  no  material  shall  be  excluded 
from  barter  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  it  has  been  domestically  processed,  if 
provision  is  made  for  the  importation  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  similar  raw 
material.  Directs  the  Secretary  to  assist  farmers'  cooperatives  in  effecting 
exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for  strategic 
materials.  Directs  other  Federal  agencies  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in 
the  disposal  of  surplus  commodities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange.  Authorizes 
the  use  of  foreign  currencies  acquired  under  the  program,  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  for  the  acquisition  of  sites  and 
building  and  grounds  abroad  for  U.  S.  Government  use;  financing  trade  fair 
participation  and  related  activities;  health  programs;  literacy  and  technical 
training  programs  and  similar  programs  not  specifically  covered  by  other  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill;  international  educational  exchanges;  expansion  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  American- sponsored  schools  and  educational  institutions  abroad;  sup¬ 
porting  workshops  and  chairs  in  American  studies;  and  financing  an  expanded 
program  of  locating,  evaluating,  translating,  and  acquiring  foreign  books, 
periodicals,  and  other  publications  outside  the  U.  S.  which  are  of  scientific, 
technical,  and  cultural  significance  to  the  U,  S.  Authorizes  the  President 
to  make  any  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  administration  of  the  U.  S,,  such  3 
as  the  Trust  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Ryuku  Islands,  eligible  to  partici-  ‘ 
pate  in  the  surplus  commodities  disposal  and  distribution  programs  under 
Public  Law  480  and  Sec.  32  of  the  act  of  1935.  Provides  that  in  negotiating 
agreements  for  sales  of  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  the  President  shall 
take  reasonable  precautions  to  assure  that  such  sales  will  not  unduly  disrupt 
normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with  friendly  countries. 


v2.  TRADE  AGREEMENTS,  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  12591,  to  extend  the  trade 
agreements  authority.  Senate  conferees  have  not  been  appointed,  p.  13392 


3.  CCC  GRAINS.  A  subcommittee  of  the  Agriculture  Committee  ordered  reporte 
12555^  and  H.  R.  13268,  to  authorize  CCC  to  exercise  the  option  of 
or  reprocessing  CCC  stocks  of  grain,  or  to  purchase  commodities 
in  the  open  market,  for  donation  purposes,  p.  D725 


The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  "^concluded  the  con-  ( 
d  amending  of  H.  R.  594,  Fry ingpan- Arkansas  project  bill,  and 

an  Kf  1  1  ■fnnrtrnnynf  4nrt  citnK  c  f*  Vio  Mnn  co  ** 


4.  RECLAMATION. 

si derat ion  and 

ordered  a  clean  bill,  incorporating  such  amendment s^^eported  to  the  House.1 
p.  D726 


5. 


PERSONNEL  AWARDS.  Passed  under 
for  the  conferring  of  an  award  to 
Civilian  Achievement,  p.  13392 


the  rules  H.  R.  488,  to  provide 
as  the  Medal  for  Distinguished 


re  appointed  ori^.  R.  13066,  the  legislative 
c  1959.  Senate  coi 


nferees  have  not  been  appointed. 


6.  APPROPRIATIONS.  Conferees  were 
branch  appropriation  bill  for- 
p.  13392 

SMALL  BUSINESS,  Passed^  131  to  5,  with  amendments  S.  3651,  to  make  equity 
capital  and  long-term  credit  more  readily  available  for  small -business  concerns, 
pp.  13392-432 


7. 


8. 


ELECTRIFICATION.  Rep.  Porter  discussed  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power 
in  thq  Pacific  Northwest  and  stated  that  "the  administration's  shortsighted 
power  policy  will  lead  us  into  a  very  serious  power  shortage  in  the  PacJ 
Northwest,"  pp.  13435-37 
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ibatant  ftmctlon,  by  notifying  the  Con- 
and  then  waiting  30  days.  To  prevent 
suct^^ction  required  the  passage  of  a  law. 
UnderM.he  House  bill,  a  combatant  function 
assigneX  to  one  of  the  military  Services  pur¬ 
suant  toVhe  roles  and  missions  contained 
in  the  NitUonal  Security  Act  could  have 
been  transferred,  reassigned,  consolidated,  or 
abolished  uprtu  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  Dfl^nse  after  he  had  consulted 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  with  respect 
to  such  action  a\d  had  reported  his  pro¬ 
posed  action  to  thXcongress.  However,  if 
one  or  more  of  the  Jdhit  Chiefs  of  Staff  had 
objected  to  the  proposed  transfer,  consoli¬ 
dation.  reassignment  or  i^olition,  the  House 
bill  required  the  Secreting  of  Defense  to 
advise  the  Congress  that\ae  proposed  to 
transfer,  reassign,  bonsolidaX  or  abolish  a 
major  combatant  function.  Ii^ther  words, 
under  the  House  bill,  a  combat.Xt  function 
became  a  major  combatant  funeUon  when 
one  or  more  members  of  the  Joint  TChiei's  of 
Staff  opposed  a  proposed  transfer,  aiXlition, 
consolidation  or  reassignment  of  a  combatant 
function.  Under  the  House  bill  when^he 
Secretary  of  Defense  proposed  to  trans? 
reassign,  consolidate,  or  abolish  a  majc 
combatant  function  the  Congress  could  have'' 
prevented  such  action  by  adopting  a  con¬ 
current  resolution  in  opposition  to  such 
action. 

Thus,  under  the  House  bill,  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress  had  to  act  to  prevent  the 
consolidation,  transfer,  reassignment,  or 
abolition  of  a  major  combatant  function. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  may  not  substantially  trans¬ 
fer,  reassign,  consolidate  or  abolish  any 
function  established  by  law  to  be  performed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  or  any  officer 
or  agency  thereof  until  the  expiration  of  the 
first  period  of  30  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  the  Congress  following  the  date 
on  which  the  Secretary  of  Defense  reports 
the  pertinent  details  of  the  action  to  be 
taken  to  the  Armed  Services  Committees  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives. 

Under  the  Senate  amendment  either  Com¬ 
mittee  may  report  a  resolution  to  its  House 
stating  that  the  proposed  transfer,  reassign¬ 
ment,  consolidation,  or  abolition  should  be 
rejected  because: 

(1)  It  contemplates  the  transfer,  reassign¬ 
ment,  consolidation  or  abolition  of  a  major 
combatant  function  assigned  to  the  military 
services  by  the  National  Security  Act,  and 

(2)  If  carried  out.  would  impair  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States. 

After  such  a  resolution  has  been  reported  toJ 
either  House,  the  proposed  action  cannon 
take  place  until  the  expiration  of  the  fi*6t 
period  of  40  days  of  continuous  sessic/  of 
the  Congress  following  the  date  on  whioft  the 
resolution  is  reported.  If  either  /House 
adopts  a  resolution  in  opposition  loXhe  pro¬ 
posed  action,  then  the  propose/  transfer, 
reassignment,  consolidation  o/  abolition 
cannot  be  effected. 

Under  the  Senate  amendn/nt,  such  reso¬ 
lutions  of  disapproval  are  ^privileged  and  a 
simple  majority  of  either yfiouse  is  sufficient 
to  prohibit  the  propose/  transfer,  reassign¬ 
ment,  abolition,  or  co/olidation. 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  with  three  modifications. 
The  modiftcation^:ontained  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report  de/  with  the  resolution  that 
may  be  filed  /y  either  committee.  Under 
the  conferen/  report  such  resolutions  may 
apply  to  r/fjor  combatant  functions  "now 
or  hereaf/r”  assigned  to  the  military  serv¬ 
ices  by  tne  National  Security  Act.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  \Xe  resolution  shall  state  that  in  the 
Judgndent  of  the  resolving  House,  the  action, 
if  oftrried  out,  would  “tend  to’’  impair  the 
defense  of  the  United  States. 

The  words  "now  or  hereafter”  are  added  so 
as  to  be  applicable  to  major  combatant  func¬ 


tions  that  have  now  been  agreed  upon  as  well 
as  those  that  may  be  agreed  upon  hereafter. 
Once  agreed  upon,  they  should  be  subject 
to  congressional  review. 

The  words  "tend  to”  were  agreed  upon 
since  it  appears  unreasonable  to  require  that 
the  Congress  must  definitely  state  that  a 
proposed  transfer,  abolition,  consolidation, 
or  reassignment  of  a  major  combatant 
function  would  impair  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  rather  than  “tend  to”  impair 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  Obviously, 
no  resolution  of  disapproval  will  be  recom¬ 
mended  unless  the  defense  of  the  United 
States  is  involved,  but  to  justify  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Congress  on  the  grounds  that 
the  proposed  action  flatly  "impairs”  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States  requires  a  finding 
that  might  be  construed  as  impugning  the 
motives  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  only  other  changes  with  respect  to 
this  portion  of  the  Senate  amendment 
dealing  with  the  transfer,  reassignment,  con¬ 
solidation,  or  abolition  of  combatant  func¬ 
tions  deals  with  the  reference  to  the  Re¬ 
organization  Act  of  1949.  Under  the  Senate 
amendment,  any  resolution  reported  to 
either  House  shall  be  treated  in  the  same 
^manner  as  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a 
^organization  plan  reported  by  a  Committee 
wVhin  the  meaning  of  the  Reorganization 
AcVtf  1949. 

Sirce  it  is  the  intent  of  both  the  HopTse 
and  Nnate  conferees  that  a  simple  /ma¬ 
jority,  nyther  than  a  Constitutional  majority, 
is  all  thacds  required  to  approve  suc/a  reso¬ 
lution,  th<Nconferees  agreed  to  ad/the  lan¬ 
guage  "as  iivSeffect  on  July  1,  19/’  with  re¬ 
spect  to  theNReorganization  Sect  of  1949. 
Prior  to  the  actSof  September /  1957,  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  majoVity  was  /quired  to  set 
aside  a  proposed  rbprganiz/ion  plan.  Thus 
reference  to  the  Reorganisation  Act  of  1949 
of  and  by  itself  might  Wave  been  construed, 
at  some  future  date_Ais  requiring  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  majorit/ratber  than  a  simple 
majority  as  is  now  the\case  in  the  Re¬ 
organization  Act /f  1949,  asS^mended  by  the 
act  of  September  4,  1957. 

In  addition/  under  the  language  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees,  any  futurl?\changes  in 
the  Reorg/fization  Act  of  194a,  will  not 
affect  the/Simple  majority  requirement  with 
respect  Ao  proposed  consolidations^ trans¬ 
fers,  c/assignments,  or  abolitions  of\najor 
combatant  functions  under  the  conference 
report. 

ius  the  provision  agreed  to  with  respefc 
to  combatant  functions  recognizes  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Congress  as  provided  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
preserves  to  the  Congres/its  prerogative  of 
making  the  final  determination  as  to  the 
military  needs  and  requirements  of  our 
nation. 

The  third  area  of  disagreement  deals  with 
the  right  of  the  Secretary  of  a  military  de¬ 
partment,  or  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  to  present  to  the  Congress,  on  his 
own  initiative,  after  informing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  any  recommendations  relating  to 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  he  may  deem 
proper. 

The  Senate  amendment  eliminated  this 
right  with  respect  to  a  Secretary  of  a  mili¬ 
tary  department,  and  in  addition,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  provided  that  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  or  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  as  a  body  could  present  to  the  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  Congress,  rather  than  to  the 
Congress,  recommendations  relating  to  the 
.security  of  the  United  States,  rather  than 
recommendations  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

The  House  bill  reenacted  the  law  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  the  past  nine’ years 
which  provides  that  a  military  Secretary  and 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  shall 
have  the  right  to  come  to  the  Congress  on 


his  own  initiative,  after  first  advising  the^ 
Secretary  of  Defense,  with  respect  to  am  ‘ 
recommendations  relating  to  the  Depai 
ment  of  Defense  that  the  military  Secr«U»ary 
or  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  df  Staff/eem 
proper.  The  Senate  conferees  agreecyto  the 
language  that  was  contained  lh  the  House 
bill.  Thus  it  is  a  simple  repetition/  existing 
law. 

Minor  changes  were  also  mad/with  respect 
to  the  provision  dealing  with  yhified  or  speci¬ 
fied  combatant  commands. 

Under  the  House  bill,- tAe  President  with 
the  advice  and  assistan/of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  acting  th/ugh  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  was  authori/d  to  establish  unified 
and  specified  combatant  commands  for  the 
performance  of  combatant  missions. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  the  same 
language,  bu/referred  to  the  missions  as 
"strategic”  missions.  The  words  “combatant 
missions”  yrere  objected  to  on  the  grounds 
that  the/carried  a  connotation  of  combat, 
whereas/some  unified  commands,  such  as 
those  /a.  the  Antarctica  and  other  areas, 
migW:  be  considered  noncombatant  in  na- 
tur/  but  of  strategic  importance.  On  the 
o/er  hand,  the  use  of  the  words  "strategic 
fissions”  in  a  strict  military  interpretation 
’might  be  interpreted  so  as  to  preclude  the 
establishment  of  tactical  missions.  The 
House  and  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  sub¬ 
stitute  the  words  “military  missions”  in  lieu 
of  "combatant  missions”  or  "strategic  mis¬ 
sions.”  The  words  “military  missions”  are 
sufficiently  broad  to  include  combatant  mis¬ 
sions,  strategic  missions,  and  tactical  mis¬ 
sions. 

The  Senate  amendment,  with  respect  to 
unified  and  specified  commands,  also  pro¬ 
vided  that  each  military  department  would 
be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the 
forces  assigned  from  its  department  to  such 
combatant  commands  “except  when  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  determines  that  for  the 
purposes  of  efficiency  such  responsibility 
should  be  assigned  to  another  military  de¬ 
partment.”  The  House  bill  permitted  the 
responsibility  for  the  support  of  forces  as¬ 
signed  to  combatant  commands  to  be  vested 
in  one  or  more  military  departments  as  di¬ 
rected  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  How¬ 
ever,  the  House  bill  did  not  permit  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Defense  to  place  the  responsibility  for 
the  administration  of  forces  from  one  mili¬ 
tary  department  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  another  military  department. 

There  may  be  times  when  the  support  of 
vsuch  combatant  commands  should  be  placed 
n  the  hands  of  one  military  department  for 
the  purposes  of  efficiency  and  economy,  but 
theSadministration  of  such  forces  carries  with 
it  faK,  greater  connotations  dealing  not  only 
with  oliscipline,  promotion,  and  personnel 
policies\but  could  conceivably  be  construed 
to  induct*  almost  all  policies  under  which 
the  militaW  department  operates  and  are 
separately  organized.  The  Senate  conferees 
agreed  to  theMeletion  of  the  words  "except 
when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines 
that  for  the  purW>ses  of  efficiency  such  re¬ 
sponsibility  shoulck  be  assigned  to  another 
military  departments/ 

The  Senate  amendment  also  provides  a 
statutory  basis  for  the'Natlonal  Guard  Bu¬ 
reau,  including  its  ChiefAThe  House  agreed 
to  this  portion  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  elimination  oA  three  Assist¬ 
ant  Secretaries  of  the  military ^departments 
plus  the  reduction  from  9  to  7  onauthorized 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense,  should  not 
become  effective  until  six  months  fnfier  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  >^ouse 
conferees  agreed  to  this  provision. 

All  other  provisions  of  the  Senate  ameJ 
ment  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  House  cot 
ferees  are  technical  in  nature  and  deal  with\ 
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_ s,  changes  in  section  numbers. 

>  elimination  of  unnecessary  language. 
Carl  Vinson, 

Overton  Brooks, 

Paul  J.  Kilday, 

Carl  Durham, 

By  R.  W.  S. 

L.  Mendel  Rivers, 

Li.  C.  Arends, 

,  H.  Gavin, 

E.  Van  Zandt, 
liam  G.  Bray, 

Managers  on  t\p  Part  of  the  House. 


AUGUST  WIDMER 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R,  7729)  for 
the  relief  of  August  Widmer,  vkth  a  Sen¬ 
ate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  kill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ment,  as  follows: 

Page  2,  line  3,  after  “act”  insert  Pn 
vided  further,  That  the  exemption  granted11 
herein  shall  apply  only  to  a  ground  for  ex¬ 
clusion  of  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  the  Department  of  State  has  knowledge 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  act.” 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH,  APPROPRIA¬ 
TION  BILL,  1959 

Mr.  NORRELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  13066) 
making  appropriations  for  the  legislative 
branch  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1959,  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Norrell,  Kirwan, 
Rooney,  Cannon,  Horan,  Bow,  and 
Taber. 


The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  motion 
comes  under  suspension  procedure  on 
the  bill  we  considered  Monday,  so  it 
takes  a  two-thirds  vote  to  pass  it? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks 
that  is-  generally  true. 

Mr.  JUDD.  If  one-third  of  the  Mem- 

J  bers  of  the  House - 

*  The  SPEAKER.  That  is  not  a  parlia- 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
(yis  not  present. 

.Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
nuave  a  call  of  the  House. 

mall  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  Jol-> 


RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  resolution  (H.  J.  Res. 
589)  for  the  relief  of  certain  aliens,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments,  as  follows : 

Page  1,  strike  out  lines  3  to  8,  inclusive, 
and  insert  “That,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  Annie 
Bertha  Yarnold  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee:  Provided. 
That  a  suitable  and  proper  bond  or  under¬ 
taking,  approved  by  the  Attorney  General, 
be  deposited  or  prescribed  by  section  2/3  of 
the  said  act.” 

Page  1,  strike  out  line  11  and  inserjf“Ngow 
Lee),  and  Maximo  C.  Angeles.” 

Page  2,  after  line  20,  insert: 

“Sec.-4.  For  the  purposes  of  tKe  Immigra¬ 
tion  and  Nationality  Act,  Kel/n  Demouchi- 
kous  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  September  17, 
1948,  upon  payment  os'  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi¬ 
dence  to'  such  alien yds  provided  for  in  this 
act,  the  Secretary  oi  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  th4  appropriate  quota  for  the. 
first  year  that  Auch  quota  is  available.’ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

The/e  was  no  objection. 

Tl>e  Senate  amendments  were  con¬ 
curred  in. 

motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Cable. 


lowingSM embers  failed  to  answer  to  thejf 
names  :\  / 

\  [Roll  No.  140]  / 

Ashley  \ 

Gordon 

Radwan/ 

Bass,  Tenn. 

\  Gwinn 

Sadlaiy' 

Boggs 

NHoeven  \ 

St.  G/6rge 

Buckley 

Hodman’ 

Shurord 

Burdick 

JMfies 

Snnth,  Kans. 

Dies 

Jemnns 

’Dalle 

Dowdy 

KearWy 

/Taylor 

Eberharter 

Minshall  '  / 

^Trimble 

Edmondson 

Morris  \  / 

Vursell 

Engle 

Moulder 

Watts 

Feighan 

Friedel 

Gavin 

Poage  A. 

Powell  /  \ 
Prouty/  \ 

Williams,  N.  Y. 

The  SPEAKER'  On  this  rollcall  393 
Members  have  Answered  toNieir  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  ynder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION  OP  RECIPROCAL  TRAEffi 
tREEMENTS  ACT  OP  1930,  AS 
''AMENDED 


mentary  inquiry.  The  gentleman  is  try¬ 
ing  to  make  a  speech. 

The  question  is,  Will  the  House  sus¬ 
pend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  S.  3420, 
as  amended? 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di¬ 
vision  (demanded  by  Mr.  Judd)  there 
were — ayes  195,  noes  52. 

So,  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MEDAL  FOR  DISTINGUISHED 
CIVILIAN  ACHIEVEMENT 


The  SPEAKER.  The  further  unfin¬ 
ished  business  is  the  question  on  sus¬ 
pending  the  rules  and  passing  the  bill 
H.  R.  488  to  provide  for  the  conferring 
of  an  award  to  be  known  as  the  Medal 
for  Distinguished  Civilian  Achievement. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 
Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 


Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan¬ 
imous  consent  to  take  from  the  Speak¬ 
er’s  desk  the  bill  (H.  R.  12591)  to  extend 
the  authority  of  the  President  to  enter 
into  trade  agreements  under  section  350 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman’  from  Ar¬ 
kansas?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Mills,  Gregory,  Fo- 
rand,  Reed,  and  Simpson  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  may  have  permission 
to  sit  this  afternoon  during  general  / 
debate.^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
;  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


OF  MEETING  TOMORROW 


HOt 

Mr.  RIcCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjoiirns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet 
tomorrow  atVl  o’clock  a.  m. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  Ejection. 


3STMENT  ACT 


AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  ASSISTANCE’  ACT  OF 
1954 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfinished  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  question  of  suspending  the 
rules  and  passing  the  bill,  S.  3420,  as 
amended,  which  the  Clerk  will  report  by 
title.  - 


SMALL  BUSINESS 

OF  195 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  'by  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  618  arili  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  this 
resolution  it  shaU  be  in  order  to  mov^that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (S. 
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Mr.\C  ELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  pre\ous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conferencftu-eport. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  re\>nsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CORRECTION  C'E  ROLLCALL 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  139,  on  July  22,  m\  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  PMr.  Curtis] 
is  recorded  as  being  absent.  'The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Missouri  advises  me  that  he 
was  present  and  answered  to  Iris  name, 
and  in  his  behalf  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  permanent  Record  and  the 
Journal  be  corrected  accordingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  cbjection\it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

UNITED  STATES  MUST  EXTEND 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Mr.  MOORE  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Avery)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  voice  my  sup¬ 
port  of  legislation  to  extend  Public  Law 
480,  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act.  It  is  most  regret¬ 
table  that  Congress  has  let  this  vital 
program  expire.  It  is  even  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  the  bill  which  we  have  un¬ 
der  discussion  today  would  cripple  and 
handicap  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  dealing  with  this  problem  of  disposal 
of  our  huge  supply  of  surplus  farm  com¬ 
modities. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  the 
farm  programs  advocated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  although  I  for  one 
do  not  believe  such  criticism  has  had 
any  basis  in  fact.  But,  in  regard  to  this 
program  of  disposing  of  our  surplus 
farm  products  on  the  world  markets 
either  in  exchange  for  other  goods  or 
for  foreign  currencies,  there  has  been 
apparent  accord  that  this  is  a  good  and 
well  managed  program  even  among  the 
most  outspoken  critics  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  policies.  Consequently,  it  is 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rationalize 
or  justify  the  amendments  S.  3420  would 
make  to  Public  Law  480,  which  would 
impose  certain  mandatory  requirements 
on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  disposal  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities.  Such  stringent  requirements 
would  destroy  the  flexibility  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  which  has  been  largely  responsible 
for  its  success  during  the  past  4  years. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  S. 
3420,  and  to  vote  for  appropriate  amend¬ 
ments  which  will  strike  the  mandatory 
provisions  and  allow  the  program  to  be 
used  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  whenever  and  wherever 
such  disposal,  sale  or  trade  of  these  sur¬ 
plus  commodities  will  inure  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  and  to  promote  the  economic  well¬ 
being  of  our  Nation’s  farmers. 


THE  NORTHWEST  FACES  A  POWER 
SHORTAGE 

(Mr.  PORTER  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
McCormack)  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
necessary  that  I  take  the  floor  today  to 
show  that,  unless  reversed,  the  admin¬ 
istration’s  shortsighted  power  policy 
will  lead  us  into  a  very  serious  power 
shortage  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  We 
must  look  beyond  today’s  soft  alumi¬ 
num  markets  and  the  general  economic 
recession,  which  have  sharply  reduced 
the  demand  for  power  in  the  Northwest; 
we  must  remember  that  we  will  not 
always  be  favored  with  a  greater  than 
normal  runoff,  as  in  the  winter  just 
past;  and  we  must  take  action  now  to 
expedite  planning  and  construction  of 
additional  Federal  hydroelectric  power 
projects  which  will  permit  a  continua-, 
>n  of  the  economic  growth  and  deve} 
op^ient  of  the  great  Northwest. 

CRITICAL  years  ahead 

Informed  persons,  interested  in  the 
growthNof  the  economy  of  the/Pacific 
Northwest  have  been  predicting  that 
our  regiomfaces  a  critical  power  short¬ 
age  by  the  iniddle  1960’s,  if' not  sooner. 
Therefore,  I  was  greatly  sjn-prised  when 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Seaton  stated 
last  February  iiV  Portland,  Oreg.,  that 
he  did  not  see  tnattne  Pacific  North¬ 
west  faces  a  power  Shortage.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  wrote  the  Secretary  and  asked  for 
the  supporting  data  oh  which  his  con¬ 
clusions  were  /based,  including  detail 
with  regard  the  projeots  under  con¬ 
struction  anti  in  the  planning  stage 
which  he  thought  would  prevent  a  power 
shortage  in  the  immediate  futuire. 

Not  surprisingly,  in  response  to  my  in¬ 
quiry,  .Secretary  Seaton  advised  that  he 
had  .assumed  that  his  statmentsNwere 
meyely  confirming  the  consensus  as\re- 
ported  in  an  article  in  the  Portland  Jour¬ 
nal.  The  article  referred  to,  of  course 
rwas  based  on  information  given  by  the' 
Secretary’s  own  Bonneville  Power  Ad¬ 
ministrator,  Dr.  William  Pearl,  and  Paul 
B.  McKee,  president'  of  a  large  Portland- 
based  private  utility.  One  might  almost 
suspect  that  the  story  had  been  planted 
to  carry  out  the  Secretary’s  purpose  of 
leading  the  Northwest  to  believe  that  all 
was  well  on  the  pow’er  front,  so  as  to 
draw  attention  away  from  the  adminis¬ 
tration’s  partnership  policy,  the  Hells 
Canyon  giveaway,  and  other  mistakes 
made  by  the  administration  in  this  field. 

Nevertheless,  to  substantiate  his  posi¬ 
tion,  the  Secretary  presented  charts  and 
statistics  purporting  to  show  that,  while 
there  would  be  insufficient  hydroelectric 
power  for  firm  loads  beginning  in  1963 
under  critical  water-year  conditions,  by 
.the  use  of  all  resources,  including  high- 
cost  steam  power  and  possible  imports 
from  other  regions,  the  shortage  would 
not  be  felt  by  firm  loads  until  1965.  The 
Secretary’s  charts  show  that  after  1958- 
59,  no  hydroelectric  power  will  be  avail¬ 
able  for  interruptible  loads  under  critical 
water  conditions,  but  that  such  loads  can 
be  met  in  critical  water  years  by  the  use 


of  high-cost  steam  power  and  possible 
imports  until  1964. 

The  Secretary  dismisses  tha6e  short¬ 
ages  by  calling  attention  1 6  the  fact 
that  the  charts  also  show  that  un¬ 
der  median  month  water  years  there 
will  be  enough  hydro  /power  for  the 
interruptible  loads  until  1966,  and  that 
by  the  use  of  the  high^cost  steam  power 
and  possible  imports,  the  interruptible 
loads  could  be  carried  through  1967. 

After  examination  of  the  Secretary’s 
analysis,  I  find  ii  necessary  to  take  issue 
with  him  on  several  counts. 

/RECASTS  ARE  LOW 

First,  t/e  Secretary’s  load  forecasts 
are  very/probably  too  low.  Traditional¬ 
ly,  requirements  for  electrical  power  in 
the  United  States  have  about  doubled 
ever/  7  years.  Secretary  Seaton’s  charts 
are' based  on  an  estimate  of  only  a  50- 
rcent  increase  in  electric  power  re¬ 
tirements  in  the  northwest  power  pool 
from  1958  to  1967.  At  that  rate  it  would 
take  15  years  for  the  Northwest  power 
loads  to  double. 

Or  contrast  the  Secretary’s  pre¬ 
dictions  with  those  contained  in  Elec¬ 
trical  World’s  last  annual  forecast  of  the 
electrical  industry,  published  September 
2,  1957.  It  predicts  that  use  of  electrical 
energy  in  the  United  States  will  increase 
about  100  percent  in  the  1958-67  period. 
Even  this  is  a  slower  rate  of  growth  than 
has  been  experienced  in  the  past. 

Does  the  Secretary  think  the  recession, 
with  its  attendant  reduction  in  demand 
for  power  is  going  to  last  so  long  that  the 
Nation’s  power  load  growth  will  be  cut 
in  half?  Or  does  he  think  that  our  great 
Northwest,  which  in  essence  is  and  has 
been  the  very  frontier  of  expanding  eco¬ 
nomic  and  industrial  development,  is  go¬ 
ing  to  become,  powerwise,  and  in  terms 
of  new  industry,  one  of  the  more  back¬ 
ward  regions  of  the  United  States? 

Secondly,  the  Secretary’s  reliance  on 
the  prevalence  of  median  month  hydro 
conditions  to  show^a  surplus  of  power 
over  requirements  does  not  give  weight 
to  the  fact  that  critical  water  year  con- 
litions  might  appear  at  any  time,  and 
that  median  month  conditions  will  be 
achieved  only  half  of  the  time. 

the  Secretary  been  lulled  by  the 
soft  Aluminum  market,  the  general  eco¬ 
nomic  \ecession,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Pacific  Northwest  has  just  experienced 
one  of  the.  best  water  years  on  record, 
into  thinking  that  the  Northwest’s  power 
needs  in  a  critical  year  can  be  met  with 
capability  based  on  median  month  year 
water  condition^  Or  does  the  Secre¬ 
tary  want  to  slow  sk) wn  the  growth  of  the 
power-consuming  N^ndustries  in  the 
Northwest  that  depend  on  low-cost  hydro 
power  for  their  very  existence? 

WHERE  IS  THE  MARGIN? 

Thirdly,  the  SecretaiT\says  nothing 
about  the  need  for  a  margin  of  capabil¬ 
ity  over  peak  loads  in  order  do  take  care 
of  possible  equipment  failure,  Emd  to  have 
power  available  to  induce  new  industries 
to  locate  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.'’-  I  can 
well  understand  the  Secretary’s  reluc¬ 
tance  to  mention  this  factor,  because  re¬ 
cent  surveys  of  the  electric  power  indus¬ 
try  by  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  pub- 
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lish^d  in  the  institute’s  semiannual  elec¬ 
tric  power  survey  of  October  1957,  show 
that  tho, power  system  in  the  area  served 
by  the  west  Division  of  the  Northwest 
Power  Pooh  has  the  lowest  margin  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
For  the  estimated  December  1957  peak 
loads,  the  Edison  Electric  Institute 
showed  the  NortWest  to  have  only  a  3.9 
percent  margin  unister  median  hydro  con¬ 
ditions,  compared  with  an  average  of  a 
16.7  percent  margin  for  the  United  States 
as  a  whole.  \ 

Had  we  experienced  ato  adverse  water 
year,  the  institute  shows  that  the  North¬ 
west’s  capability  would  ha^e  been  11.8 
percent  less  than  needed  to.  carry  the 
estimated  December  1957  peajt  loads — 
in  other  words,  a  deficit  in  power  that 
would  have  had  to  have  been  rn^de  up 
by  importing  power  from  other  arfeas  or 
by  artificial  curtailment  of  loads,  'had 
not  the  Secretary  been  bailed  out  b\a 
good  water  year  and  an  easing  of  the  dev 
mand  for  power. 

Furthermore,  the  Edison  Electric  In¬ 
stitute’s  survey  forecasts  a  continuing 
deficit  in  margin  in  the  Northwest 
through  1960 — the  last  year  of  the  sur¬ 
vey — under  adverse  hydro  conditions. 
For  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the 
institute  shows  a  favorable  margin  of 
from  13.8  to  20  percent,  even  under  ad¬ 
verse  hydro  conditions.  Will  the  Sec¬ 
retary  continue  to  be  lucky  enough  to 
have  a  combination  of  uncommonly  high 
water  and  reduced  economic  activity 
coincide  to  assist  in  overcoming  the 
power  deficit  in  the  Northwest? 

Although  the  Secretary  relies  heavily 
on  the  article  in  the  December  29,  1957, 
Portland  Journal  to  support  the  position 
he  is  taking,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Portland  Oregonian  has  not  been 
misled  in  the  same  manner.  In  an  edi¬ 
torial  entitled  “Weak  Spots  in  Power,” 
on  April  27,  1958,  the  Oregonian  included 
the  following  statement: 

As  of  this  moment,  Bonneville  has  surplus 
power  to  sell,  both  firm  and  interruptible. 
But  the  firm  power  it  has  to  offer  in  big 
chunks  is  on  a  temporary  basis.  And,  of 
course,  interruptible  power,  as  its  name  im¬ 
plies,  must  be  withdrawn  if  low  v?ater  stages 
makes  its  delivery  impossible. 

This  temporary  surplus  of  power  is  not 
attractive  to  big  power-using  industries  be-, 
cause  it  cannot  be  sold  on  contracts  Icnyg 
enough  to  assure  repayment  of  plant  in¬ 
vestments  and  long-time  profits.  / 

From  my  study  of  the  material  sent 
me  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior./ 1  can 
only  conclude  that  he  is  deliberately 
pursuing  a  policy  that  is  interred  to  de¬ 
prive  the  Northwest  of  the'use  of  its 
natural  endowment — low  /cost  hydro¬ 
electric  power — in  attracting  and  hold¬ 
ing  new  power  consumtyfg  industries. 

I  believe  that  thhf  policy  must  be 
reversed.  We  must  Continue  to  harness 
the  great  natural  resources  of  the 
Northwest  in  ord/r  to  make  new  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  our  ^people  by  attracting  new 
industries,  and  by  strengthening  and 
expanding  your  existing  industries. 
Strengthening  the  economic  base  of  the 
Northwes^ will,  in  turn,  strengthen  the 
entire  Nation. 

OREGpto  UNEMPLOYMENT  CONTINUES  HIGH 

I  think  it  should  be  noted  for  the  rec¬ 
ortf  that  Oregon’s  unemployed  in  mid- 


June  totaled  42,500.  This  is  a  decline  of 
11,600  from  the  previous  month,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  State  unemployment  compen¬ 
sation  commission.  But  the  42,500  total 
far  exceeds  the  mid-June  1957  figure  of 
25,600. 

The  Oregon  State  Unemployment 
Compensation  Commission  reported  pay¬ 
ment  of  $1,958,460  in  benefits  in  June,  or 
nearly  $900,000  more  than  in  June  1957. 
A  year  ago  the  State  agency  paid  $1,061,- 
553  in  benefits. 

How  do  we  strengthen  the  economic 
base  of  the  Northwest? 

As  a  positive  major  step  now,  I  will 
continue  to  urge  a  speed-up  in  planning 
of  power  development  projects  in  the 
Northwest,  followed  by  immediate  con¬ 
struction  funds.  There  is  pressing  need 
for  construction  of  Little  Goose,  lower 
Granite,  and  lower  Monumental  Dams 
on  the  Snake  River  above  Ice  Harbor 
Dam  in  the  State  of  Washington.  There 
is  need  for  a  speed-up  in  construction  of 
John  Day  Dam  in  eastern  Oregon.  And 
''there  is  a  current  and  future  need  for  an 
asajelerated  construction  program  for 
Green  Peter  Dam  in  Linn  County  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  Oregon., 

MrXspeaker,  under  unanimous  con/ 
sent  I  insert  Secretary  Seaton’s  Aprfi/4, 
1958,  letter  to  me  in  the  Record  at/this 
point:  \  / 

The  Secretary  op  the  Interior, 

Wh^hington,  D.  C.  Apr y  4, 1958. 
Hon.  Charles  O .''’Porter,  / 

House  of  Representatives,  / 

\  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Porter:  'your  qjnce  was  advised 
on  March.  14,  1958,  th\t  w/  would  defer  re¬ 
plying  to  your  letter  oPvPebruary  25  regard¬ 
ing  the  power  situation/n,  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west  until  we  could  rnak A  available  charts 
and  other  materials/then  irv  the  process  of 
reproduction.  In  Wur  letter  ytou  express  sur¬ 
prise  at  finding  that  I  “do  not\see  that  the 
Pacific  Northwest  faces  a  power  shortage”  and 
add  that  many  persons  from  treat  section 
“have  been  va  my  office  to  tell  me  treat  a  very 
serious  pow/r  shortage  is  anticipateavin  the 
next  few  \/ars.”  \ 

While  Jt he  item  from  the  Portland  Journal 
which  /ou  attached  is  described  in  your  let¬ 
ter  a /  an  account  of  my  recent  speech  m 
Por/and,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  news-'' 
paper  item  in  fact  grew  out  of  and  relates  to 
statements  fhade  by  me  at  a  press  conference. 
/Since  those  statements  were  made  from  notes, 
I  am  unable  to  accommodate  you  in  your  re¬ 
quest  for  a  copy  of  a  speech  relating  to  North¬ 
west  power.  I  am  pleased,  however,  at  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  briefly  with  you  the 
bases  for  my  comments  regarding  the  power 
situation  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  a  subject 
which  I  know  is  of  interest  to  both  of  us. 

In  replying  as  I  did  to  a  question  at  the 
Portland  press  conference  involving  the  power 
situation  in  the  Northwest  I  had  assumed 
that  my  statement  would  be  viewed  as  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  confirmation  of  the  consensus 
of  opinion  in  that  area  in  light  of  the  overall 
increased  power  production  capacity  during 
the  past  several  years.  To  demonstrate,  first, 
my  point  that  my  statement  reflected  rather 
widespread  local  belief  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  sources  located  in  your  own  State  of 
Oregon  and  then  make  brief  reference  to 
official  records  of  this  Department  upon 
which  I  based  my  conclusions. 

Almost  exactly  6  weeks  before  my  Portland 
press  conference  the  Portland  Journal  car¬ 
ried  an  article  on  the  same  subject  written 
by  Editor  at  Large  Tom  Humphrey,  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  which  I  have  been  unable  to  chal¬ 
lenge.  A  story  published  in  the  Journal  of 
December  29,  1957,  carried  the  headline 


“Power  Shortage  End  Promises  Northwest 
Growth.”  I  should  like  to  quote  excerpts/ 
from  that  article:  / 

“Headline  of  the  year,  as  far  as  many  pros¬ 
pective  new  industries  are  concerned,  is  Jfnat 
this  area’s  power  shortage  is  over.  / 

"Only  exception  is  a  possible  lack  im  huge 
power  users,  in  relation  to'BT»ployiMmt,  such 
as  aluminum  reduction — and  expansion  in 
that  area  isn’t  being  contemplated  anyway. 

“Even  median  water  conditions  now  will 
assure  enough  power,  Federai/tnd  non-Fed- 
eral  combined,  for  all  ordmary  industrial 
and  domestic  demands  inAhe  next  decade. 

*  *  *  A  power  shortage/even  in  a  critical 
water  year,  is  unlikely/ before  1965-66  for 
this  region.  7 

*  *  /•  *  • 

“The  optimistic  figures  are  not  guesswork 
or  wishful  thinking.  They  are  the  concensus 
of  such  power /authorities  as  Dr.  William 
Pearl,  Bonnev/le  Power  Administrator,  and 
Paul  B.  McKee,  president  of  Pacific  Power 
&  Light.  /They  are  backed  by  thorough¬ 
going  engineering  studies  and  by  the  fact 
that  seven  Federal  projects  now  under  con¬ 
struction  will  increase  capacity  of  the  BPA 
syste/i  by  more  than  2  million  kilowatts  by 
June,  1967. 

/  *  •  *  •  * 

/“Here  is  how  Dr.  Pearl  puts  it:  ‘We  are  no 
Tonger  on  a  power  shortage  basis.  Power 
now  is  available  for  any  normal  industrial 
demand.  We  are  not  entirely  out  of  the 
woods,  but  the  situation  is  much  brighter 
than  it  was  even  a  year  ago.’  ” 

On  January  31,  1958,  in  a  speech  before  a 
City  Club  meeting  in  Portland,  the  chairman 
of  the  Oregon  Water  Resources  Board,  L.  C. 
Binford  referred  to  “the  desperate  need  of 
the  Northwest  for  power,”  and  then  de¬ 
clared — significantly  it  seems  to  me  in  light 
of  your  questioning  of  my  statement — 

“If  all  the  hydro  plants  under  construc¬ 
tion  or  licensed  are  completed  on  schedule 
we  may,  except  for  bad  water  periods,  have 
enough  hydro  power  to  keep  up  with  the 
load  until  1963.” 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  statement  refers 
only  to  hydro  power. 

In  its  February,  1958  issue  (vol.  XII,  No.  2, 
p.  1)  of  the  bulletin,  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Development  Association  carried  this  state¬ 
ment  : 

“Despite  many  obstructionary  forces,  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  reclamation,  flood 
control,  river  improvement,  and  conserva¬ 
tion  projects  have  been  moving  forward  at 
a  good  rate.  Energy  producing  projects,  most 
,of  which  are  non-Federal,  along  with  the 
Federal  multipurpose  projects,  are  now  be¬ 
ing  constructed  fast  enough  to  meet  the 
normal  foreseeable  needs  for  the  next  5  or  6 
yeaiAJ’ 

I  turn  now  to  summaries  prepared  within 
the  Department  by  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama¬ 
tion  and  hearing  on  the  subject  of  Pacific 
Northwest  power.  All  of  the  figures  given, 
as  well  as  tlih  attached  tables,  apply  to  the 
Federal  and  \on-Federal  powerplants  in 
the  West  Group  Area  of  the  Northwest 
Power  Pool,  i.  e.7\the  area  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  area  ofvoperation  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  River  power  system. 

In  terms  of  name  plate  ratings,  the  in¬ 
stalled  capacity  in  theN^est  Group  Area  as 
of  January  1958  stood  atN7.602.000  kilowatts. 
An  additional  total  of  4^)95.200  kilowatts 
were  actually  under  construction,  of  which 
2,728,250  were  Federal  and  2,206,950  kilowatts 
were  non-Federal.  Kilowatts  liocnsed  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  construction 
but  not  underway  stood  at  1,09(S000;  and, 
finally,  a  total  of  2,773,000  kilowatts'were  ac¬ 
tively  in  the  planning  stages  by  nonNfederal 
entities,  that  is,  permit  or  license  requests 
were  pending  before  the  Federal  Power 
Commission.  \ 

This  means  that  completion  of  projeciV 
now  actually  under  construction  will  bring 
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ween  2  communities,  a  practice  in  which 
have  not  heretofore  engaged  and  one 
which  does  not  contribute  to  an  efficient  and 
ve  military  unit.  We  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  the  troop  basis  is  subject 
to  negotiation,  and  we  will  make  strong  repre- 
sentatiorKto  increase  the  unit  allotment  be¬ 
yond  80. 

Our  immediate  concern  is  in  connection 
with  the  maximum  strength  authorized  un¬ 
der  the  proposed  reorganizaton.  Currently 
the  Army  National  Guard  of  Minnesota  has 
a  strength  of  8,792\officers  and  men  available 
for  service  and  we  Are  67  percent  of  author¬ 
ized  war  strength,  cinder  the  proposed  re¬ 
organization,  all  but  a\few  of  our  units  will 
be  authorized  to  be  organized  on  only  a 
52  percent  of  war  strength  basis,  with  a 
maximum  of  7,150.  This  wvjl  result  in  a  loss 
of  over  1,600  officers  and  men  and  will  be 
seriously  felt  in  all  of  the  65,  communities 
in  Minnesota  in  which  the  Army  National 
Guard  is  organized.  It  is  evident  that  this 
proposed  allotment  of  7,150  officers  and  men 
is  predicated  on  a  national  overall'strength 
of  the  Army  National  Guard  of  360,6i00  and 
not  the  400,000  which  Congress  has  hereto¬ 
fore  authorized  and  is  in  the  process  of\ au¬ 
thorizing  for  the  current  year.  I  sincer 
trust  that  you  will  strongly  support 
strength  figure  of  400,000  in  the  respective 
committees  and  on  the  floor  of  Congress  for 
this  is  vital  to  reducing  the  seriousness  of 
the  impact  of  this  reorganization  through¬ 
out  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

I  wish  to  also  add  that  it  is  apparent  that 
once  the  400,000  strength  is  authorized  by 
the  Congress,  it  will  be  necessary  to  vigor¬ 
ously  follow  up  the  authorization  to  see  that 
administration  officials  proceed  with  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  National  Guard  on  a 
400,000  strength  basis  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Congress  and  the  desires  of  the 
States. 

It  is  quite  evident  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  ignore  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  the  strong  position  in  support  of 
a  nationwide  strength  of  400,000,  which  the 
governors  of  all  the  States  and  Territories 
took  at  their  recent  Miami  conference,  in  the 
Army’s  announced  action  establishing  the 
Army  National  Guard  on  the  basis  of  360,000. 
In  the  light  of  the  international  situation 
and  our  scores  of  global  mutual-security 
agreements,  reduction  of  the  National  Guard 
^both  as  to  units  and  officer  and  enlisted , 
strength  at  this  time  would  appear  to  be  ii 
conceived  if  not  dangerous.  It  is  difficult 
to  understand  that  the  announcemeny  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  concerning/xhis 
reorganization  of  Reserve  Forces  should,  on 
the  one  hand,  contemplate  the  dest/uiction 
of  well  trained  uylts  in  being  of  thcyNational 
Guard  and  the  organization  of  lb  of  the 
National  Guard  Divisions  at  les/  than  full 
organizational  strength,  while  directing  the 
organization  of  new  units  of  other  elements 
of  the  Reserve  and  prescribing  an  organiza¬ 
tional  plan  for  Reserve  divisions,  which  au¬ 
thorizes  all  organizationy'of  the  division  to 
be  organized.  There  easts  a  strong  suspi¬ 
cion  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  governors, 
which  I  am  beginning  to  share,  that  there 
are  many  in  authority  in  the  Pentagon  and 
perhaps  elsewhere'  in  Washington,  who  do 
not  like  the  State-Federal  status  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  arid  would  destroy  it  or  render 
it  impotent,  a.  am  sure  that  this  is  not  the 
will  of  our  neople  and  that  you  and  I  and  all 
others  who' may  reflect  their  voices  and  ac¬ 
tions  in  Supporting  a  strong  and  virile  Na¬ 
tional  Guard,  will  be  ever  vigilant  in  seeing 
that  t/is  does  not  occur. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Orvtlle  Freeman, 

The  Governor,  State  of  Minnesota. 


State  of  Minnesota  Army  National  Guard — 
Allotment  of  troop  units 

PROPOSED  ALLOTMENT  OP  UNITS 

Number 
of  units 

Type  of  organization  or  separate  unit: 

1  State  headquarters  and  head¬ 
quarters  detachment _ _ _  1 

1  field  artillery  battalion  155- 

millimeter  howitzer  tow _  5 

1  signal  area  operation  battalion.  5 

1  transport  truck  battalion _  4 

1  Infantry  division  (less  2  battle 
groups) _  65 

Total  number  of  units _  80 

Maximum  authorized  strength...  7. 150 

CURRENT  ALLOTMENT  OF  UNITS 

1  State  headquarters  and  headquarters 

detachment _  1 

1  infantry  division  (less  1  regular  com¬ 
bat  team) _ 

1  transport  truck  battalion _  /  4 

1  antiaircraft  artillery  group _  /  15 

Total  number  of  units,. _ .£  107 

Present  strength _ JL _  8,  792 

Total  proposed  reduction  in  unitsyC _ v  27 

Total  proposed  reduction  in  strength.  1,  642 

Jx/ly  18,  1958. 

m.  Neil  M.  McElroy, 

Secretary  of  Defense, 

The  Pentagon,  Wculhington,  D.  C. 
DeAr  Mr.  Secretary:  /Since  you  are  the 
President’s  chief  civilian!  adviser  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  and  on  military /matters,  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  forwarding  to  you  a  copy  of  a 
letter  I  havk  just  sejSt  to  him,  urging  reversal 
of  the  decision  \/>  cut  back  the  National 
Guard  strengt 

May  I  respectfully  ask  that  you  use  your 
influence  with/the  President  to  secure  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  proposal  to  cut  back  which 
would  do  immeasurable  damage  to  this  por¬ 
tion  of  our  citizen  army.  As  a  civilian,  you 
will  perl/aps  regard  these  matters  a  little 
differently  from  the  President  whose  views 
naturally  are  colored  by  his  long  service  in 
the  .military.  Your  understanding  of  the 
basically  civilian-minded  nature  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country  will  perhap^  be  of  assist- 
ice  to  the  President  in  his  review  of  the 
leed  and  importance  of  the  National  Guard. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  in  advance  for  your 
courtesy  and  coperation  in  this  important 
matter.  As  time  is  pressing,  may  I  ask  an 
early  reply  to  this  request.  \ 

Respectfully  yours,  \ 

Congresswoman  Coya  Knutson^ 

A 
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Public  Law  480 


SPEECH 

OP 

HON.  J.  FLOYD  BREEDING 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  21, 1958 

Mi’.  BREEDING.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Representative  of  the  Fifth  District, 
Kansas,  one  of  the  largest  wheat-pro¬ 
ducing  districts  in  the  United  States,  I 
am  very  concerned  with  the  surpluses 
in  our  Nation  today.  Therefore,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  make 
known  my  full  support  of  Public  Law  480 
for  the  following  reasons: 

This  law  has  helped  to  reduce  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  farm  products  in  our  country  for 


both  public  and  private  interests.  Stor¬ 
age  space  is  at  a  premium  in  my  area. 
We  must  dispose  of  a  great  portion  of 
our  present  surplus  to  make  room  for 
this  year’s  crops.  This  is  the  first  good 
crop  that  my  district  has  had  in  6  years. 
Under  Public  Law  480  we  are  exchanging 
wheat  and  other  surplus  farm  products 
to  friendly  countries.  We  are  taking 
foreign  currency  and  using  it  to  improve 
the  living  standards  of  these  countries 
and  also  to  bear  the  expense  of  main¬ 
taining  our  own  Government  officials 
and  military  in  those  countries. 

I  feel  that  if  this  program  can  be  main¬ 
tained,  it  will  not  only  tend  to  make 
better  understanding  of  countries 
throughout  the  world  but  will  pave  the 
way  for  peace  and  good  will  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  law  the 
United  States  has  exported  nearly  $4 
billion  in  farm  products  since  its  enact¬ 
ment  in  1954.  This  amount  is  nearly 
one-fourth  of  all  our  farm  exports  during 
that  time. 

Donations  of  these  surplus  products  of 
ours  has  been  a  life  source  in  countries 
who  have  been  hit  by  famine,  drought, 
and  other  disasters;  thereby  creating 
good  will  in  many  depressed  areas  of  the 
world. 

By  putting  a  great  portion  of  our  sur¬ 
pluses ‘into  this  program  we  have  been 
able  to  moderately  reduce  our  surplus  at 
home  and  to  save  millions  of  dollars  in 
storage  and  loss. 

Also,  under  the  barter  system,  which 
is  a  part  of  this  law,  we  have  been  able 
to  trade  for  many  strategic  materials 
necessary  for  our  security  and  welfare. 
Nearly  $900  million  of  the  total  amount 
of  this  program  has  gone  into  this  barter- 
transaction . 

Also,  for  the  needy  people  here  in  our 
own  country,  over  3  million  Americans 
received  commodities  under  this  program 
last  year. 

Our  school  lunch  program  is  also  in¬ 
cluded  in  Public  Law  480  and  has  re¬ 
ceived  many  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  amazing  thing  to  me 
and  one  that  all  our  farmers  are  proud 
of  is  the  fact  that  we  farmers  of  America, 
with  modern  methods,  producing  from 
280  million  acres  of  tillable  land  with 
approximately  6  million  farmers,  can 
produce  more  than  170  million  American 
people  can  consume  and  dispose  of.  Yet 
Russia  with  nearly  430  million  produc¬ 
tive  acres  and  over  50  million  farmers 
can  hardly  feed  herself.  It  proves  to  me 
that  our  ability  to  produce  agriculturally 
is  perhaps  our  greatest  asset  for  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  free  world. 

In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  Public 
Law  480  has  made  it  possible  to  utilize 
surplus  farm  products  to  pay  a  part  of 
the  cost  of  diplomatic  and  military  mis¬ 
sions  in  friendly  countries;  to  pay  a  part 
of  the  cost  of  military  and  economic  aid; 
to  acquire  additional  strategic  materials 
through  a  barter  system  to  create  eco¬ 
nomic  development  loan  funds  in  friend¬ 
ly  countries  through  sales  for  foreign 
currencies;  to  utilize  American  food  sur¬ 
pluses  for  famine  relief;  and  donations 
of  food  to  religious  and  other  charitable 
relief  agencies. 
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As  a  result  of  exports  under  Public 
Law  480,  we  have  exported  664  million 
bushels  of  wheat  since  its  enactment; 
this  is  two-thirds  of  a  normal  year’s  crop 
in  our  country.  A  moderate  reduction 
in  our  surpluses  has  been  achieved. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  again  that  I  concur  heartily 
with  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  480 
and  recommend  its  passage. 


The  Hopeless  Hope 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 


OP  INDIAJJA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1958 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en¬ 
titled  “The  Hopeless  Hope,”  written  by 
Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Washington  Sunday  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Hopeless  Hope 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Senate) 

The  hopeless  hope,  is  a  pungent  phrase 
coined  by  one  of  the  world’s  outstanding 
women — the  First  Lady  of  the  Republic  of 
China,  Madame  Chiang  Kai-shek.  It  con¬ 
notes  the  hopelessness  of  allowing  any  psy¬ 
chology  of  fear  to  determine  the  attitude 
and  action  of  the  free  world  as  it  faces  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  This  talented 
Christian  leader  who,  on  her  visits  to  these 
shores,  always  captures  America  by  her  cour¬ 
age,  her  conviction  and  her  charm,  recently 
delivered  a  notable  message  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.  Facing  boldly  the  contempor¬ 
ary  hand  wringing  over  the  horrors  of  mod¬ 
ern  war,  she  declared,  in  a  timely  warning, 
that  for  some  people,  freedom  and  the  value 
of  human  dignity  which  we  were  taught  to 
cherish  above  all  else  had  begun  to  be  secon¬ 
dary  to  biological  survival.  “It  is  a  tragedy,” 
she  said,  “that  some  powerful  minds  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  enmeshed  in  argu¬ 
ments  over  means  such  as  relaxation  of  ten¬ 
sion,  appeasement,  and  finally  slavery  better 
than  annihilation,  groveling  in  the  hopeless 
hope  that  life  would  be  spared  them.”  Ther 
she  added  that  those  who  take  that  attitrufe 
are  ignoring  the  fact  that  if  total  darkness 
should  fall  upon  the  world,  it  would  be 
they  who  have  made  the  Communist  con¬ 
quest  possible  by  destroying  the  /will  to 
fight. 

Here  is  a  practicing  Christian,  always 
bearing  witness  to  her  faith,  declaring  that 
the  will  to  fight,  the  will  to  stghd  firm,  must 
be  kept  at  any  cost.  There 'were  voices  in 
the  recent  conference  of  Anglican  bishops  at 
Lambeth  who  represented  those  who,  with 
quaking  knees,  are  venturing  to  say  that 
rather  than  bring  theAolocaust  of  nuclear 
war  upon  the  earthy  it  would  be  better  to 
allow  the  ruthless'  Soviets  to  accomplish 
their  avowed  goal  of  world  domination.  Such 
an  attempt  for  peace  in  our  time,  Madam 
Chiang  warns,  /S  a  hopeless  hope.  The  hope 
of  the  world  is'  in  that  knightly  battalion  of 
resisters,  of  which  that  great  woman  of  free 
China  is  jto  inspiring  an  example  as  she 
sounds  the  solemn  warning  about  the  hope¬ 
less  houfe  of  coexistence.  She  and  the  gen¬ 
eralissimo,  living  and  serving  as  they  do  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  Marxist  inferno  running 


its  terrible  course  on  China’s  mainland,  be¬ 
long  to  the  noble  army  who  have  dared  for 
a  high  cause  to  suffer,  resist,  fight,  if  need 
be,  to  die. 

The  clarion  warning  brought  to  America 
regarding  the  hopeless  hope  finds  the  sound 
of  a  great  Amen  in  many  editorials  and 
columns  in  the  public  press.  It  is  here,  again 
and  again,  that  genuinely  Christian  pulpits 
are  set  up.  Here  are  ringing  sentences  lifted 
from  one  such  recent  statement,  infinitely 
more  Christian  than  the  shameful  sugges¬ 
tions  of  surrender  from  the  lips  of  some 
ecclesiastics.  “We  have  too  great  a  faith  to 
heed  the  craven  voices — to  say  farewell  to  all 
our  greatness,  to  surrender  and  submit.  All 
the  clanking  apparatus  of  an  iron  empire 
with  its  many  millions  of  slaves  in  uniform, 
with  all  its  menace  and  threats,  will  not 
overwhelm  this  land  nor  terrify  our  people. 
Americans  have  fought  before.  They  will 
fight  again  that  freedom  and  mercifulness 
and  goodness  of  heart  shall  not  perish  from 
face  of  the  earth.”  And  to  that,  from 
lions  and  millions  of  true  American 
hed^ts,  comes  thunderous  approval. 

se  of  the  faith  which  is  the  very 
breatflk  of  our  democracy,  where  the  rulers 
are  notVthe  elect,  but  the  elected,  America 
will  continue  to  challenge  the  sinister  sys¬ 
tem  whicnvwe  faced  in  spite  of  consequences 
in  the  horror  and  glory  of  the  Korean 
struggle.  Had  we  thrown  Korea  to  the 
wolves  of  aggression,  America  could  neveij, 
have  lived  witn'herself  again  without  loatl 
ing.  And  she  must  never  rest  until  Korn's 
sundered  body  is  united.  If  America  stood 
aside  now.  while  frfee  nations  are  enslaved, 
she  would  be  signing  her  own  national  doom. 
And  so  we  insist  that  the  pertinetvjr  message 
of  Madame  Chiang  about  the  hoaeless  hope 
belongs  under  spires.  Fo\everWspire  is  the 
symbol  of  a  righteous  sword).  A'peace  gained 
by  constant  retreat  because  M  the  threaten¬ 
ing  blackmail  of  superior  farce  is  not  peace, 
but  war.  Whenever  a  system  Nyith  a  com¬ 
pletely  unethical  purpose  to  conquer  the 
world  reaches  the  stage  of  aggressive  hos¬ 
tility  a  part  of  its  technique  is  always  to  de¬ 
velop  disarmament/propaganda  in  the  na¬ 
tion  against  who^e  life  it  is  plotting.  To 
weaken  the  national  striking  power  is  toVote 
to  make  it  inevitable  that  the  democracies 
shall  be  forced  to  do  the  bidding  of  morSJ 
perverts  who' have  been  allowed  to  fashion 
preponderance  of  swords.  Of  course,  force  is 
never  thelast  word.  At  best  it  but  clears 
the  wfyy  for  the  constructive  agencies  of 
friendship,  good  will,  and  cooperation  to  do 
theh’  healing  work  so  that  at  last  swords  can 
be/turned  into  plowshares. 

en  and  women  of  religious  faith,  for 
horn.  the  spiritual  verities,  denied  and  de¬ 
rided  by  the  present-day  rampant  “gates 
of  hell,”  to  use  a  term  which  fell  from  the 
lips  of  Jesus,  are  now  facing  evil  Jn  forms  as 
ugly  and  malignant  as  that  which  lifted 
Christ  on  two  crossed  beams  of  wood  at  the 
place  called  Calvary.  Nothing  but  slavery 
awaits  democracy,  which,  at  its  best,  is  the 
political  expression  of  Christianity  if  it 
deigns  to  bargain  in  the  deadly  conflict  now 
raging.  Any  appeasement  of  the  heinous 
forces  on  the  rampage  directed  by  the  mad 
master  of  the  Kremlin  would  be  but  sur¬ 
render  on  the  installment  plan.  Every  true 
democrat  is  a  soldier  in  the  front  line 
trenches  in  this  massive  assault  of  demonic 
forces  which  trample  with  scorn  upon  the 
spiritual  verities  which  flame  in  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  which  are 
at  the  heart  of  the  Christian  revelation. 

But  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh 
even  our  faith.  And  we  shall  win,  not  be¬ 
cause  God  is  on  our  side,  but  because  with 
a  cross  that  turns  not  back  we  are  on  God’s 
side.  We  shall  fight  to  victory  for  the 
sovereignty  of  God,  the  omnipotence  of  love, 
the  dignity  of  man,  and  the  worth  of  moral 
values.  But  someone,  looking  with  poignant 
desire  at  the  hopeless  hope  for  some  face¬ 


saving  pact  with  deviltry,  says  plaintively  as 
he  shudders  at  the  possible  cost  of  resist¬ 
ance:  “But  a  man  must  live.” 

“But  is  it  so?  Pray  tell  me  why 
Life  at  such  cost  you  have  to  buy. 

In  what  religion  were  you  told  a  man 
live? 

There  arejtimes  when  a  man  must/Qie. 
Imagine  for  a  battle  cry  this  /coward’s 
whine. 

This  liar’s  lie — a  man  must  live 
The  Saviour  did  not  live.  Handled. 

But  in  His  death  was  life  toy all  mankind.” 


Public-Be-Damned 


OF  REMARKS 

OF 


EXTENSIC 

HON.  RICHARD  E.  LANKFORD 


OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THH'HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1958 

f.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reefent  action  taken  by  the  House  Appro- 
nations  Committee  in  deleting  from  the 
Supplemental  appropriations  bill  funds 
for  land  acquisition  for  extension  of  the 
George  Washington  Memorial  Parkway 
was  a  tragic  mistake.  Study  after  study 
has  been  made  of  the  Washington  area 
and  the  problems  brought  about  by  the 
polluted  Potomac.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  the  Potomac  River  could 
be  one  of  Washington’s  greatest  assets. 
There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
its  shores  must  be  preserved  from  unde¬ 
sirable  uses.  The  parkway  would  ex¬ 
tend  from  the  District  line  to  Fort 
Washington  in  Prince  Georges  County, 
Md.  The  authority  has  existed  for  this 
parkway  since  1930.  The  vast  majority 
of  my  constituents  feel  most  strongly 
that  the  parkway  should  be  built  and 
that  park  land  should  be  provided  along 
the  shores  of  the  Potomac.  With  the 
ever  increasing  pressures  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  expansion,  if  this  parkway  is  not 
rovided,  the  land  adjacent  to  this  his¬ 
toric  river  will  be  carved  up  into  sub¬ 
divisions  which  would  in  turn  be  subject 
to  health  hazards  and  all  other  forms 
of  inappropriate  development.  Millions 
of  visitor  each  year  visit  Mt.  Vernon. 
To  allowNmsightly  developments  to  be 
created  across  the  river  from  this  mag¬ 
nificent  memorial  is  unthinkable.  Plans 
have  now  reached  the  advanced  stage 
for  the  construction  of  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Bridge  which  is  to  connect  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  Gehrge  Washington  Me¬ 
morial  Parkway.  Uldess  these  two  great 
projects  are  coordinated,  land  costs  and 
values  will  mount  to  tHe  point  where  it 
will  be  economically  unfeasible  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  parkway  land.  Ilis  my  earnest 
hope  that  the  Senate  wilhrestore  this 
project  which  is  so  important  to  our 
Nation  and  that  the  House  \conferees 
will  accept  the  Senate’s  action. 

I  wish  to  commend  to  all  Members 
editorials  which  appeared  in  both,  the 
Washington  Post  and  Times  Herald\nd 
the  Evening  Star  pointing  up  the  ne^d 
for  extension  of  the  parkway. 

For  the  committee  to  base  its  action' 
on  the  fact  that  local  roads  now  serving 
the  area  are  adequate,  to  me,  indicates 
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agency  to  control  airspace.  It  goes  to  the 
House^vhere,  Ironically.  Representative  Oren 
Harris,  V  Adams-Goldflne  Tame,  expects  to 
secure  itiNpproval  by  lorce  of  his  knowledge 
and  prestig 

A  special  laurel  wreath  Is  due  to  the  Re¬ 
publican  Senate  leader.  William  P.  Know- 
land  in  all  these  matters.  At  least  the  ma¬ 
jority  leader.  Senator  Lyndon  Johnson,  and 
Speaker  RAYBURN\et  some  press  attention 
for  their  accomplishments. 

Senator  KNOwLANiAhas  stayed  on  the  job 
here  though  his  own  ampaign  for  governor 
of  California,  with  all  itNneans  to  his  future, 
is  bogging  down.  He  hasVkept  his  promises 
to  his  Democratic  opposhe  numbers  and 
muffled  criticism  of  a  White'Hcuse  of  whose 
acts  he  disapproves  often  morC^severely  than 
any  Democrat.  It  is  evidence  Of  that  char¬ 
acter  which  makes  it  hard  for  iiY^ormed  ob¬ 
servers  to  get  mad  at  KNowLAND\\vhatever 
they  may  think  of  his  views. 


Closing  a  Loophole  in  Our  Tax  Laws 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KENNETH  B.  KEATING 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  14,  1958 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
March  27  of  this  year  I  introduced  H.  R. 
11691,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  Code  in  order  to  prohibit  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  expenses  or  losses  incurred  in 
illegal  wagering.  This  measure  was 
prompted  by  the  Supreme  Court’s  recent 
ruling  that  operators  of  gambling  enter¬ 
prises  may  deduct  as  ordinary  and  neces¬ 
sary  business  expenses  amounts  ex¬ 
pended  to  lease  premises  and  hire  em¬ 
ployees,  even  though  their  business  is 
illegal. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  therefore,  the 
bigtime  gamblers  of  America  are  pro¬ 
vided  an  open  invitation  to  deduct  just 
about  any  item  they  feel  is  essential  to 
their  operations,  including  police  protec¬ 
tion  and  thugs  to  intimidate  competitors. 
My  bill  would  put  an  end  to  this  by 
prohibiting  any  such  deductions  if  the 
expenses  were  incurred  in  furtherance 
of  a  gambling  enterprise  which  is  illegal 
under  State  law. 

This  proposal  has  gained  wide  suppo; 
from  various  groups  .all  over  the  ccnin- 
try.  Among  the  many  editorials/and 
articles  which  have  come  to  my ^atten- 
tion  dealing  with  this  subject,  I  /njoyed 
particularly  a  piece  penned  by  Fred  G. 
Stickel.  In  his  weekly  column.  The 
Judge  Says  in  the  Caldwell  Progress- 
Verona  News  of  June  30,  1958,  Mr. 
Stickel  expresses  his  thojights  in  a  most 
readable  style.  I  comnrfend  this  unique 
column  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
of  Congress.  I  hope  it  will  help  spur 
action  on  this  vi/al  measure.  Under 
leave  previously  .granted,  I  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  thyRECORD : 

JE  Judge  Says 
(B/Fred  G.  Stickel,  Jr.) 

THE  LOOPHOLE 

Many  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision^  have  recently  been  under  severe 
criticism  from  highly  responsible  and  knowl¬ 
edgeable  sources.  Defenders  of  the  Court 
haj«  contended  that  loose  or  improperly 


drawn  legislation  has  made  necessary  deci¬ 
sions  censured  by  some  and  that  the  de¬ 
cisions  do  not  constitute  Judicial  legislation 
or  invasion  of  the  province  of  the  legislative 
branch  of  government  or  the  imposition  of 
personal  policies  and  viewpoints  or  unreal¬ 
istic  reasoning  stemming  from  inexperience 
and  too  long  residence  in  an  ivory  tower 
and  not  enough  exposure  to  the  stream  of 
life.  The  case  of  Commissioner  v.  Sullivan, 
decided  by  the  Court  in  March  of  1958,  might 
well  be  seized  upon  to  illustrate  the  views 
of  critics  and  supporters  of  the  Court.  And, 
incidentally,  the  decision  was  unanimous, 
which  of  itself  is  something  for  which  the 
Court  might  be  praised. 

The  question  was  whether  amounts  ex¬ 
pended  to  lease  premises  and  hire  employees 
for  the  conduct  of  alleged  illegal  gambling 
enterprises  were  deductible  as  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses  w'ithin  the 
meaning  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The  Court  held  that  they  were  so ,  de¬ 
ductible  even  though  the  taxpayers  received 
income  from  bookmaking  establishments  in 
Chicago.  Ill.,  and  even  though  the  Tax  Court 
found  these  enterprises  were  illegal  under 
Illinois  law,  that  the  acts  performed  by  the 
employees  constituted  violations  of  that  law, 
id  that  the  payment  of  rent  for  the  use 
of\the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  book¬ 
ing  was  also  illegal  under  Illinois  lawv 
unnecessary  blow  to  law  enforci 
ment,  V  decision  favorable  to  the  law  vio¬ 
lator,  and  against  the  law-abiding  and  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayer,  say  the  critics. 
Why  shoultl  not  the  Court  have  cooperated 
with  IUinois\in  the  enforcement  of/its  laws 
against  gambling,  continue  such  oritics. 

But,  say  the  \:ourt’s  defenders/- the  job  of 
the  Court  is  to  interpret  the  l$rw,  not  make 
it,  and  one  of  the,  criticisms^  of  the  Court 
is  that  too  often  in, does  rq/ke  law. 

The  Court  Itself  said:  ^Deductions  are  a 
matter  of  grace  and  Congress  can,  of  course, 
disallow  them  as  it  ch/apses.  At  times  the 
policy  to  disallow  e}y5en'^es  in  connection 
with  certain  condemned  activities  is  clear.” 
Here  in  the  opinionr  of  the  Court  the  policy 
•of  Congress  wasn’/  clear.  "If\we  enforce  as 
Federal  policy  /lie  rule  espoused  by  the 
Commissioner  in  this  case,”  says\the  Court, 
"we  would  come  close  to  makingNjbis  type 
of  business/ taxable  on  the  basis  \f  gross 
receipts,  \ynlle  all  other  business  would  be 
taxabl 

that  pctSbably  was  what  Congress  inteilded 
but  d/clares  the  Court,  “if  that  choice  is\o 
be  nfade.  Congress  should  do  It.”  Admire 
able  judicial  restraint  which  the  critics' 
5uld  say  the  Court  might  have  exercised 
decisions  involving  congressional  intent 
'as  to  legislation  designed  to  curb  Commu¬ 
nists,  where  the  Court  was  able  to  discover 
that  Congress  intended  to  preempt  the  field 
in  legislating  against  the  Communist  and 
thereby  to  deprive  the  States  of  such  power 
despite  the  long  held  and  often  praised  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  the  State  legislatures 
operated  as  laboratories  in  which  to  test  out 
and  experiment  legislatively. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  congressional  .act 
which  allowed  deductions  for  “the  ordinary 
and  necessary  expenses  paid  or  in¬ 
curred  *  *  *  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or 
business”  did  not  expressly  limit  the  de¬ 
ductions  to  legal  trade  or  business  or  ex¬ 
pressly  exclude  illegal  trade  or  business 
although  the  tax  court  found  no  difficulty 
in  reading  the  act  as  not  allowing  deduc¬ 
tions,  in  determining  net  income,  where  the 
deductions  consisted  of  expenditures  made 
in  connection  with  illegal  acts. 

The  Supreme  Court  was  able  to  reverse 
the  tax  court  view  by  recourse  to  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Commissioner  making  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  wagers  deductible  as 
an  ordinary  and  necessary  business  ex¬ 
pense.  “This,”  said  that  august  Court, 
"seems  to  us  to  be  recognition  of  a  gambling 
enterprise  as  a  business  for  Federal  tax  pur¬ 


poses.  The  policy  that  allows  as  a  deduc^ 
tion  the  tax  paid  to  conduct  the  business 
seems  sufficiently  hospitable  to  allow  jme 
normal  deductions  of  the  rent  and  yhges 
necessary  to  operate  it  •  *  *.  We  ,/Said.” 
continues  the  Court  on  the  cited  cas/  "that 
the  fact  that  an  expenditure  bears/a  remote 
relation  to  an  illegal  act  does  n f(\  make  it 
nondeductible.” 

Ain’t  law  wonderful. 

However,  fortunately  for  /the  taxpayer. 
Congressman  Kenneth  B.  KEating.  Republi¬ 
can,  of  New  York,  disagrees  with  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  interpretation.  He  recently 
stated  in  connection  ’with  a  bill  he  intro¬ 
duced  in  Congress  designed  to  correct  the 
law  as  laid  down  by/the  Court,  H.  R.  11691, 
that  “The  Supreme  Court  has  given  organ¬ 
ized  crime  a  big /break  by  ruling  that  gam¬ 
bling  operators.fcan  deduct  from  their  gross 
Income  the  expenses  of  illegal  operations. 
Congress  hava  moral  obligatoin  to  close  this 
loophole.  */*  *  The  Court  in  effect  has  said 
that  since'' Congress  has  never  expressly  dis¬ 
approve/  of  these  deductions  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  it  o^n  do.  They  have  left  the  determina¬ 
tion  up  to  Congress.  In  my  opinion  there 
is  i)6  earthly  reason  why  Congress  should 
h^ltate  one  moment  in  setting  the  Court 
ahd  the  gambling  world  straight  as  to  its 
/intentions.” 

Right  you  are  Congressman  and  we  not 
only  wish  you  success  in  your  efforts  to  close 
the  loophole  revealed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
and  which  it  did  not  consider  it  could  close, 
but  we  urge  our  readers  to  let  their  Con¬ 
gressmen  know  that  Congressman  Keating 
should  be  aided  in  his  effort.  While  that 
effort  may  strike  only  a  relatively  minor 
blow  at  organized  crime,  every  blow  as  the 
Congressman  says  “counts  in  the  struggle  to 
eradicate  the  syndicates  and  their  undesir¬ 
able  operations.  They  have  been  feeding  on 
the  good  people  of  this  land  far  too  long. 
When  it  comes  to  paying  taxes,  they  should 
be  treated  as  what  they  are — not  law  abid¬ 
ing  businessmen  but  out  and  out  racketeers.” 

However,  Congressman  be  sure  that  the 
congressional  Intent  is  crystal  clear,  so  clear 
that  he  who  runs  may  read — lest  another 
loophole  be  uncovered. 

Why  is  it  that  so  often  the  law  aids  the 
violator?  Maybe  someday  either  a  Court 
or  the  Congress  will  allow  the  homeowner 
to  deduct  his  losses  on  the  sale  of  his  home 
in  determining  net  income  instead  of  con¬ 
fining  him  to  including  his  profits  in  his 
income  should  he  make  any  on  such  a  sale. 
I  repeat  ain’t  law  wonderful — I  had  almost 
said  wonderfully  funny.  But  then  as  Jef- 
erson  said:  “Consistency  is  the  last  resort 
fools.” 


frong  Ones  at  the  Summit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

\  OP 

hon.Hvilliam  g.  bray 

■'/F  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSESpF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  July  23,  1958 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  in¬ 
sert  an  editorial  from\ie  July  22  issue  of 
the  Indianapolis  Stark  I  believe  the 
comments  expressed  shoV  a  very  realis¬ 
tic  approach  to  the  proWems  in  the 
Near  East.  It  would  seem  ttje  course  of 
logic  to  discuss  the  problems  ai  the  Near 
East  with  some  of  the  principals  in¬ 
volved,  and  perhaps  gain  a  greater  un¬ 
derstanding  of  those  from  whom  Ve  are 
becoming  increasingly  separated/  I 
trust  the  administration  is  giving  care¬ 
ful  consideration  to  proposals  in  tms 
direction. 
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The- editorial  follows : 

Wrong  Ones  at  the  Summit 
There  is  no  reason  at  all  to  agree  to  a 
summit  meeting  with  the  Soviet  Union  now, 
despite  the  Middle  East  crisis.  In  our  re¬ 
lations  with\the  Soviets  nothing  has 
changed.  Ther\  is  still  no  agreement  on 
what  will  be  discussed;  what  agreements  we 
want  to  make  or '.try  to  make.  And  the 
Soviet  Union,  which  has  violated  every 
agreement  it  has  ever  made  with  us  in  the 
past,  has  demonstrated,  no  change  of  policy 
in  that  respect  either.  \ 

What  has  changed  by  American  interven¬ 
tion  in  Lebanon  is  the  Middle  Eastern  situ¬ 
ation.  There  is  good  reason  to  have  a 
summit  conference  about  this,\but  not  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  kind  of  summit 
conference  we  need  now  is  the  kind  pro¬ 
posed  by  former  President  Truman,. on  Sun¬ 
day.  Truman  proposed  that  President 
Eisenhower  invite  President  Nasser  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  to  the  United  Spates 
for  a  discussion  of  Arab  problems.  This  is 
just  plain  good  sense.  For  it  is  Nasser  ahd 
his  UAR,  Nasser  and  his  “positive  neutral- 


lated  that  Elijah  the  Tishbite  having  made 
a  weather  forecast  of  the  end  of  the  current 
drought,  called  a  conference  at  the  summit 
of  Mount  Carmel  and  there  saw  his  proph¬ 
ecy  fulfilled.  But  how  it  was  fulfilled. 
Fire  plunged  from  heaven  and  consumed 
not  only  the  sacrifice  drenched  with  12  bar¬ 
rels  of  water,  but  even  the  stones  of  the 
altar  on  which  it  lay.  The  priests  of  Baal 
were  liquidated  on  the  spot  to  the  number 
of  850.  A  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man’s 
hand  suddenly  loomed  over  the  whole  sky 
and  the  King,  aghast,  leaped  into  his  whirly- 
bird  and  hastily  took  off  for  Gettysburg  or 
the  equivalent  thereof.  Then  comes  the  verse 
that  long  astonished  me,  ending  the  narra¬ 
tive  and  the  chapter  with  these  words:  “And 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  on  Elijah;  and  he 
girded  up  his  loins,  and  ran  before  Ahab  to 
the  entrance  of  Jezreel.” 

Even  as  a  child  in  Sunday  school  I  could 
understand  what  impelled  the  King  to  scram 
out  of  there,  but  why  did  the  prophet  outrun 
the  chariot?  He  had  foretold  the  event,  and 
they  had  razzed  him  unmercifully,  called  him 
a  prophet  of  doom  and  gloom.  Then  when 
things  turned  out  as  he  had  predicted  it 
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derstrappers  of  the  Truman  administration 
their  snide  and  slippery  procedures,  the 
charge  that  the  present  regime  has  no  ideas 
of  its  own  gains  weight. 

First-rate  statecraft  ought  to  ,l$e  copied, 
as  there  is  usually  nothing  better  available. 
But  to  copy  methods  of  chiselipg  whose  stu¬ 
pidity  has  just  been  exposed/argues  a  bar¬ 
renness  of  imagination  ths/  is  beyond  de¬ 
scription. 

This  terrific  fulfillment  has  jarred  the 
prophet  of  1955  loose  ,/rom  any  feeling  of 
complacence  and  filled' him  with  an  impulse 
to  take  to  his  heels/if  he  only  had  an  idea 
which  way  to  run/  But  with  flight  impos¬ 
sible,  we  can  only  brace  ourselves  to  sweat 
it  out.  After  al/Lady  Luck  may  still  be  with 
us.  Perhaps  the  recession  has  already 
touched  bottom.  Perhaps  the  Middle  East 
will  not  tak£  fire  from  Iraq.  Perhaps  Castro 
has  by  ndw  recovered  his  senses.  Perhaps 
despair  will  not  drive  the  Arkansas  Negroes 
into  disastrous  folly.  But  our  hope  is  in  the 
mysterious  ways  of  providence,  not  in  the 
mentality  of  King  Ahab’s  court. 


ity,”  Nasser  the  symbol  and  inspiration  of  V  seemep  to  me  that  he  should  have  been 
Arab  aspirations  for  political  and  economic  'toiancjiy  complacent,  rather  than  scared  into 
unity  that  is  the  central  force  with  which  breaking  the  sound  barrier, 
the  United  States  has  got  to  deal  in  the 
Middle  East. 

We  invited  Kings  Saud  and  Feisal  of  the 
old  feudal  Arab  regimes,  which  Arabs  are 
now  trying  to  shake  off,  to  come  to  America. 

But  we  have  ignored  and  snubbed  the  one 
man  who  represents'  to  the  majority  of  the 
Arab  world  the  renaissance  of  Arab  culture, 

Arab  progress,  and  Arab  political  union. 

We  have  treated  Nasser  as  though  he  were 
an  enemy  while  we  let  the  real  enemy, 

Soviet  communism,  walk  into  the  Middle 
East  almost  at  our  own  invitation.  We  have 
opposed  Arab  unity  and  self-determination 
while  we  let  the  Soviets  support  it.  We 
have  intervened  in  Lebanon  to  protect  the 
status  quo.  But  the  Arabs  don’t  want  a 
status  quo.  That  is  what  they  are  struggling 
against  in  their  attempts  to  emerge  from 
their  colonial  cocoon  into  the  free  air  of 
national  union  and  Arab  independence. 

If  the  United  States  wants  a  conference 
let’s  have  it  with  somebody  who  can  repre¬ 
sent  the  Arab  world  and  its  hopes.  We  have 
got  to  face  facts  and  Nasser  is  a  fact.  Arab 
unity  and  Arab  nationalism  are  facts.  We 
have  got  to  deal  with  the  Arab  world  as  it 
is,  not  as  we  would  like  it  to  be. 

We  never  thought  we  would  be  proposing 
that  President  Eisenhower  take  ex-President 
Truman’s  advice.  But  Truman  is  right  as 
rain.  We  hope  the  President  will  take  hi: 
advice  this  time,  and  ask  Nasser  to  come 
Washington. 


ISut  I  begin  to  understand  .  now.  A  I 
daysVago  while  looking  through  the  filled  I 
came  across  a  sentence  published  in  ■this 
place  on  May  23,  1955.  It  read:  “Judging 
by  its  first  27  months,  the  epitaph/of  the 
Eisenhowek, administration  may  be,  lit  lacked 
mentality.’\  The  quotation  was  wnat  a  Re¬ 
publican  Senior  had  said  aboulr  Warren  G. 
Harding  in  192 

Now  I  am  no  pY^fessional  prophet,  not  even 
a  good  amateur,  merely  a  ^ub;  but  today  I 
know  that  when  One’s  prophecy  turns  out 
to  be  not  merely  right, /out  too  right,  too 
godawfully  right,  thk/prophet’s  dominant 
emotion  is  not  complacence  but  a  powerful 
yen  to  get  off  the  premises,  as  if  jet  propelled. 
No  wonder  Elijah  bolted. 

He  had  one  advantage  ovbr  me.  There  is 
sound  of  abundance  of  rain,  and  I  would  fain  | 
take  cover,  tmlr  I  have  not  the^faintest  idea  j 
in  which  direction  lies  Jezreel.  \  In  fact,  I  i 
don’t  think/there  is  any  Jezreel,  Yor  we  are  j 
stuck  wit/this  administration  until. January  \ 
1961,  and  that  is  a  long  time  to  endure  lack  j 
of  mentality  in  high  places.  For  at,  very  j 
superficial  study  of  history  is  enough  to  show  ; 
that/the  state  rarely,  if  ever,  suffers  as  much  j 
damage  from  the  depredations  of  a  brainy 


Agricultural  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954 


SPEECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  DAWSON 

OF  UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  21,  1958 

Mr.  DAWSON  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
again  today  as  has  been  the  case  with 
farm  legislation  since  1955  we  are  con¬ 
fronted  with  legislation  that — in  my 
opinion — is  almost  a  50-50  mixture  of 
good  and  bad. 

This  bill  today  incorporates  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  our  very  successful  foreign  dis¬ 
posal  program  under  Public  Law  480  as 
it  was  inaugurated  in  1954  and  as  it  has 
been  so  successfully  administered  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Ben¬ 
son.  Under  this  program  we  have  been 
able  to  reduce  the  national  wheat  sur- 


scai  as  it  does  from  the  dumb  cluck  whoV  plus  by  over  100  million  bushels.  This 


Substitute  Your  Own  Titl 


stupidly  repeats  the  errors  of  his  predecessor,  j 
even  though  he  may  be,  morally,  no  worse  j 
than  the  average  politician. 

It  is  the  dull  repetition  of  previously  ex-  j 
posed  folly  that  is  the  most  ominous  sign  at  ] 
the  moment.  Lebanon,  Little  Rock,  and  j 
Castro  the  bandit,  have  been  fumbled,  I 
heaven  knows,  but  they  are,  in  some  respects,  j 
new  problems.  Truman,  Acheson,  and  For- 


program  has  served  to  build  up  our  for¬ 
eign  markets  without  affecting  the  do¬ 
mestic  price  of  our  own  farm  produce. 

A  simple  extension  of  this  act  is  all 
that  is  required. 

Yet — what  are  we  presented  with  to¬ 
day?  Much  more  than  a  simple  exten¬ 
sion.  Under  the  provisions  ordering  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF  / 

HON.  ABRAHAM  /  MULTER 

OF  NEW  YORK  _ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Auly  22,  1958 

Mr.  MULTEIy  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  article/ oy  Gerald  W.  Johnson, 
which  appealed  in  the  New  Republic 
magazine  of  July  21,  1958,  makes  most 
interesting  reading,  even  if  we  think  his 
title  shows  disrespect  for  high  office: 
)cmb  Clucks  and  Rascals 
(By  Gerald  W.  Johnson) 

TJfere  is  a  verse  in  the  Bible  that  used  to 
pyezle  me  greatly.  It  is  in  the  18th  chapter 
the  First  Book  of  Kings,  where  it  is  re¬ 


administration  policy  in  these  matters  is  that 
it  lacks  ingenuity. 

By  the  same  token,  if  present-day  delators 
were  charging  certain  lackeys  of  the  ad- 


c -  -  - ,  - ,  - -  ,  muu,  uuuei  me  piuvwiuiis  uiuciuig  uic 

restal  left  no  blueprints  for  dealing  with  ;  Secretar  to  barter  away  up  to  $500  mil- 
them,  and  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  \  ^  Qf  Q*r  farm  surpluses>  we  grant  him 

an  extension  of  power  that  would  permit 
this  country  to  do  for  schools  in  foreign 
nations  what  we  have  not  allowed  for  our 
ministration  with  barratry,  ecclesioclasm,  j  own  schools.  As  I  read  this  bill,  the 

J  Secretary  under  this  program  is  author- 
i  ized  to  expend  foreign  currencies  paid 
,  for  our  produce  for  the  construction  and 
J  support  of  private,  nonprofit  schools 
l  abroad  sponsored  by  or  founded  by 
;  American  citizens.  How  can  we  justify 
j  this  program?  How  can  we  go  back  to 
|  our  people  and  say  that  we  feel  our  own 
public  schools  should  be  supported  lo- 
;  cally  by  local  taxes  and  at  the  same  time 
;  admit  that  we  voted  for  a  program  that 
<  would  give  their  taxes  to  schools  in  for- 
;  eign  countries  for  the  education  of  for- 
:  eign  nationals? 
t 


defenestration  and  other  malversations  of  an 
arcane  and  extraordinary  quality,  one  might 
say  that  the  rogues  at  least  are  ingenious. 
But  when  they  repeat  the  exact  stupidities 
that  they  were  lately  deriding  in  their  pred¬ 
ecessors,  even  that  cold  comfort  is  denied 
us. 

When  Jenner,  Bricker,  Knowland,  and 
others  asserted,  as  if  it  were  an  accusation, 
that  the  Eisenhower  administration  had  bor¬ 
rowed  its  ideas  from  the  New  Deal,  they  were 
talking  through  their  hats.  If  an  idea  is  a 
good  one,  a  man  of  sense  takes  it  over,  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  origin.  But  now  that  it  is  ap¬ 
parent  that  some  understrappers  of  this  ad¬ 
ministration  have  borrowed  from  some  un¬ 
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I  say  we  cannot.  The  section  that 
embarks  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on 
the  foreign  school  financing  spree  should 
be  eliminated. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  already 
has  limited  power  to  barter  for  disposal 
of  farm  surpluses.  He  opposes  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  authority  this  bill  gives  him. 
We  are  forcing  upon  him  a  program  he 
does  not  want.  And.  I  repeat,  this  Fed¬ 
eral  aid  for  foreign  schools  will  be 
mighty  hard  to  defend  in  the  little  red 
schoolhouses  back  home. 


Seaway  Will  Open  Five  Lakes  F^iJ!  of 
Rivals 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1958 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
6,  1954,  in  the  2d  session  of  the  83d  Con¬ 
gress,  this  House  had  two  rollcall  votes 
on  a  bill  known  as  S.  2150,  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  development  of  the  St.  Law¬ 
rence  seaway.  Representing,  as  I  do, 
the  major  portion  of  the  Brooklyn  water¬ 
front  in  the  port  of  New  York,  I  voted 
to  recommit  that  bill  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Works  and  voted  against 
it  on  final  passage. 

The  following  newspaper  article  by 
Eckert  Goodman  entitled  “New  York’s 
Port  in  a  Storm”  published  in  this  morn¬ 
ing’s  New  York  Daily  News  portrays 
the  harmful  effects  of  that  bill  upon  the 
port  of  New  York,  its  foreign  trade,  and 
the  whole  economy  of  the  city  of  New 
York: 

New  York's  Port  in  a  Storm — Seaway  Will 

Open  Five  Lakes  Pull  of  Rivals 
(By  Eckert  Goodman) 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  whose  opening 
next  year  will  touch  off  incalculable  new 
competition  for  the  already  hard-pressed 
port  of  New  York,  has  been  described  as 
“America’s  fourth  coast”  and  a  “gateway  to 
the  world's  eighth  sea.” 

It  has  also  been  called  one  of  interna¬ 
tional  shipping's  biggest  bundles  of  unknown 
quantities. 

A  360-rnile-long  chain  of  interlock!! 
lakes,  locks,  canals,  and  dredged  riverbed 
between  Lake  Erie  and  Montreal,  it  will  pro¬ 
vide  a  continuous  27-foot  channel  for  /cean 
freighters. 

Thus  the  seaway  is  a  vital  link  iiyfe  2,400- 
mile  inland  waterway  leading  froin  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean  north  of  Nova  Scot/a  into  the 
heart  of  America's  Midwest,  Wnich  claims 
two-flfths  of  the  country’s  manufacturing 
and  almost  half  its  farm  procmction. 

Disregarding  the  $650  million  St.  Lawrence 
power  project,  whose  three  dams  now  pen 
up  in  a  25-mile-long  laj^e  what  used  to  be 
the  International  Raisids,  the  seaway  is 
largely  an  improvemsmt  of  an  existing  14- 
foot  waterway  whion  has  been  in  use  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  for  over  a  half  a  century. 
it’s  big  enough  for  most  freighters 

But  its  27-f^ot  depth  and  7  new  800- 
by-80-foot  loaxs  will  enable  an  estimated 
three-fourty  of  the  world’s  ocean  going 
shipping  tc/reach  such  inland  cities  as  Buf¬ 
falo.  Cleveland,  Detroit.  Chicago,  and  even¬ 
tually  ><ilwaukee  and  Duluth. 


The  waterway’s  Joint  United  States-Ca- 
nadlan  Tolls  Committee  has  estimated  that 
it  will  attract  some  25  million  tons  of  ship¬ 
ping  In  its  first  full  year  of  operation  and 
more  than  50  million  tons  annually  by  1967. 

Half  a  dozen  United  States  steamship  com¬ 
panies,  including  the  Grace,  Isbrandtsen  and 
United  States  Lines,  have  announced  that 
they  intend  to  operate  on  the  seaway;  and 
its  recent  designation  by  the  Maritime  Ad¬ 
ministration  as  part  of  essential  foreign 
trade  routes  to  Europe  and  South  America 
assures  them  of  operating  subsidies. 

About  80  percent  of  seaway  cargoes  are 
inltally  expected  to  consist  of  bulk  com- 
Jmodities  like  wheat,  coal,  and  iron  ore.  But 
there  are  confident  predictions  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  high-revenue-producing  general 
cargo,  which  every  port  on  the  Great  Lakes 
is  hoping  to  attract,  will  rise  from  a  base  of 
a  million  tons  a  year  to  nearly  7  million  tons 
annually  within  a  decade. 

COULD  COST  US  ABOUT  200.000  JOBS 

Five  years  ago,  Port  of  New  York  Authority 
analysts  estimated  that  the  seaway  could 
‘  iivert  more  than  3,500,000  tons  of  general 
‘  argo  a  year  from  New  York,  an  amount 
which  could  ultimately  result  in  a  loss  of 
20(u000  Jobs  and  a  $1  billion  payroll. 

Since  the  study  was  made,  the  figures 
have  seen  revised  downward,  but  it  is  still 
generally  agreed  that  the  seaway  will  be  a 
constant^hreat  and  could  have  a  seriouslj 
damaging\mpact  on  the  port’s  foreign  tra$ 
and,  henceVthe  city’s  whole  economy. 

The  main \d vantage,  claimed  for  therea¬ 
way  is,  of  course,  lower  shipping  cost/i  At 
present,  the  average  Midwest  shippei/has  to 
spend  about  as  much  to  get  his  merchandise 
on  a  New  York  pfSr  as  it  costs  him  to  ship 
it  to  Europe.  Eveli  with  toll  charges  and 
the  extra  distance  thW’ll  have  to  sail,  steam¬ 
ship  operators  are  sure  thev/can  do  a  lot 
better  than  that — andNsonnr  of  them  seem 
to  have  more  or  less  pro \e<i  the  point. 

INLAND  STUDY  SHOWS  A  TO  40-PERCENT 
SAVING 

A  group  of  Grea^  Lakes  Vianufacturers 
recently  announced /that  a  carelul  study,  in¬ 
cluding  generous  /allowance  fok  unknown 
factors,  had  convinced  them  that  \he  seaway 
would  reduce  their  freight  costs  tb  Europe 
by  between  2 y  percent  and  40  percent,  de¬ 
pending  on  tone  type  of  commodity. 

A  Milwaukee  manufacturer  has  reported 
that  he  /saved  $5,000  in  transportation 
charges  /by  shipping  a  power  shovel  \o 
France/aboard  one  of  the  small,  special!^ 
built /Toreign  freighters  which  have  been' 
plynfg  the  St.  Lawrence  for  years.  And 
another  claims  an  economy  of  $30,000  on  the 
mcemeal  movement  of  a  medium-sized  ce- 
lent  plant  to  Spain  by  the  same  little  ships. 
Midwestern  seaport  enthusiasts  also  like 
to  point  out  that,  by  seaway,  Cleveland  will 
be  200  miles  closer  to  Hamburg,  Germany, 
than  New  York,  and  Duluth  is  almost  500 
miles  nearer  Rotterdam  by  water  alone  than 
via  New  York  by  rail  and  water. 

AND  NOW  THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  COIN 

But  even  the  most  ardent  seaway  dev¬ 
otees  are  forced  to  admit  that  all  is  not 
clear  sailing  ahead,  and  a  good  deal  remains 
to  be  spent  and  done  if  the  trade  route  is  to 
measure  up  to  their  highest  expectations. 
Here  are  some  of  the  problems: 

1.  The  seaway  will  be  closed  down  every 
year  for  4  months,  between  early  December 
and  mid-April,  by  ice  plus  winter  storms 
which  make  inland  navigation  hazardous. 

2.  The  27-year-old  Welland  Canal,  which 
circumvents  Niagara  Falls  and  its  rapids  by 
lifting  and  lowering  ships  326  feet  in  8  locks 
between  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  is  already 
Jampacked  on  occasion  and  could  easily 
become,  with  its  partially  one-way  passage, 
a  serious  bottleneck. 

3.  The  seaway’s  27-foot-deep  channel — in 
contrast  with  New  York  Harbor's  45  feet  and 


Philadelphia’s  37 — cannot  be  safely  navigated 
by  ships  with  more  than  25*4  feet  of  drn  J 
and  is  too  shallow  to  admit  more  than  5 
cent  of  today's  American  merchant  maflne 
freighters  fully  loaded. 

4.  It  will  cost  at  least  $141  million  lh  Fed¬ 

eral  expenditures  to  dredge  deeper  channels 
between  the  Great  Lakes  and  leaning  into 
its  harbors,  and  an  outlay  of  som€  $100  mil¬ 
lion  more  by  the  57  ports  themselves  to  open 
the  entire  2,400-mile  route  tor  sizable  ocean 
commerce.  / 

5.  It  is  still  hard  to  estimate  ship  opera¬ 
tion  costs  accurately,  beoftuse  definite  tolls, 
while  suggested,  have  iyft  yet  been  set,  and 
use  of  the  present  waterway  is  free. 

6.  A  whole  new  midwestern  maritime  in¬ 
dustry  must  be  creatfd  and  trained  to  insure 
efficient  financingyansurlng,  forwarding,  and 
handling  of  foreign  general  cargo. 


BUT  SEAWAYE 


SAY  THEY  HAVE  ANSWERS 


But  seawav/proponents  claim  to  have  an¬ 
swers  to  mojn  of  these  problems.  During  the 
winter,  while  the  St.  Lawrence  is  closed  down, 
they  explain,  bulk  cargoes  can  be  safely  and 
economically  stored;  and  railroads  and  trucks 
can  he  reutilized,  even  at  their  threatened 
high/r  rates,  to  transport  general  cargo  to 
eastern  seaports. 

3esides,  a  method  of  preventing  ice  from 
brming  by  the  release  of  air  bubbles  from 
'underwater  pipes  has  proved  successful  in 
certain  Canadian  and  Scandinavian  harbors, 
and  eventually  it  may  even  be  feasible  to 
pump  relatively  warm  water  from  the  Great 
Lakes  into  the  river  to  keep  it  from  freezing 
over. 

The  capacity  of  the  Welland  Canal,  which 
supposedly  can  handle  double  the  23  million 
tons  of  shipping  a  year  it  now  accommodates, 
can  be  doubled  again  by  construction  of  a 
new  set  of  parallel  locks,  when  traffic  war¬ 
rants  the  expense.  Meanwhile  a  schedule 
can,  perhaps,  be  worked  out  to  prevent  traf¬ 
fic  jams. 

As  for  the  seaway’s  27-foot  depth,  most 
steamship  companies  say  they  can  operate 
their  freighters  profitably  even  if  they  aren't 
loaded  down  to  their  Plimsoll  lines,  by  tak¬ 
ing  on  and  discharging  portions  of  their  load 
at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  or  by  carrying  cargo 
which  is  bulky  but  relatively  light. 

THEY’RE  ORDERING  SHIPS  SPECIALLY  FOR  SEAWAY 

In  addition,  both  Grace  and  United  States 
Lines  report  that  they  have  on  order  freight¬ 
ers  specially  designed  for  seaway  use.  This 
is  also  the  case  with  several  European  com¬ 
panies,  one  of  which,  Holland’s  Oranje  Line, 
has  announced  that  it  will  put  two  specially 
>  built  cargo-passenger  vessels  into  service  be¬ 
tween  Chicago  and  Rotterdam  next  summer. 

Contracts  totaling  $42  million  for  dredging 
ank  deepening  Great  Lake  channels  have  al¬ 
ready  been  let  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment\and  work  is  proceeding  apace  under 
supervision  of  the  Army  Engineers  Corps  in 
such  far&ung  areas  as  the  Detroit  River  and 
St.  Mary’X  River,  which  flows  out  of  Lake 
Superior,  6R0  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  GreaX  Lake’s  ports  themselves  have 
earmarked  mnJions  of  dollars  for  waterfront 
reconstruction  \and  harbor  improvements, 
and  are  cautiously  contemplating  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  millions  more.  Chicago,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  has  etabarked  on  a  $37  million 
port  expansion  program,  anticipates  spend¬ 
ing  3  times  that  am^jint  within  the  next 
10  years. 

Milwaukee  is  in  the  i&dst  of  building  an 
$11  million  pier  and  general  cargo  terminal; 
Duluth  has  begun  construcVion  of  a  $10  mil¬ 
lion  waterfront  installation;  and  Toledo, 
with  a  new  $8  million  railroad  dock  near 
completion,  envisions  spendin^$25  million 
more  on  port  expansion  as  sooW  as  it  lias 
been  assured  of  a  27-foot  channel 

It’s  in  the  export  fields  In  which  New  York 
is  now  predominant — automobiles'  indus¬ 
trial  machinery,  electrical  apparatuk  steel 
products,  and  fresh,  and  frozen  meat^hat 
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is  apt  to  be  most  sorely  challenged 
away. 

SjW  HAVE  83  PERCENT  OF  AUTO 
EXPORTS 

Last  year  85}  percent  of  the  Nation’s  auto¬ 
motive  exportS\passed  through  the  port  of 
New  York.  WhNe  most  cars  are  shipped  in 
knockdown  condition  for  assembly  after  ar¬ 
rival,  some  are  noc«  and  a  Milwaukee  busi¬ 
nessman  pointed  out,  a  few  weeks  ago  that 
from  $160  to  $200  a  was  being  saved  on 
vehicles  sent  unboxea\  from  Great  Lakes 
ports. 

Remarked  the  general  iaanager  of  Willys 
Motors  recently:  “When  it  kpsts  us  $5.50  to 
get  a  jeep  to  the  pier  in  Toledo,  as  agaidst 
$53.62  when  the  port  of  New  Vork  is  used, 
we  are  talking  about  a  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  we  thus  have  in  the  foreign  country 
where  the  jeep  is  delivered.” 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  ARE  IN  THE  Bi 
LEAGUE 

Another  ominous  note  for  the  future1 
sounded  by  President  Lewis  A.  Lapham' 
the  Grace  Line,  speaking  before  a  group 
Wisconsin  industrialists. 

‘‘The  port  of  Milwaukee,"  he  advised  them, 
"may  not  immediately  rise  to  such  fame  as 
the  Braves,  but  they  are  both  in  the  big 
league  to  stay. 

“Ships  always  follow  the  cargo  *  *  *  and 
you  need  have  no  fear,  the  house  flags  of 
the  world’s  fleets  are  in  the  lakes  to  stay.” 


Arms  for  Israel 


in  the  Soviets  furnishing  additional  arms  to 
the  United  Arab  Republic  headed  by  Nasser, 
Israel  has  urgent  need  for  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  modern  weapons  and  military  equip¬ 
ment.  I  respectfully  urge  that  you  make 
use  of  the  authority  which  you  possess  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  to  provide  such 
weapons  and  equipment  to  Israel  on  a  grant 
basis,  and,  if  such  action  would  expedite  the 
sending  of  arms  and  equipment,  that  you 
authorize  the  immediate  sale  to  Israel  of 
items  most  urgently  required  pending  the 
completion  of  other  arrangements. 

Sincerely, 

Albert  P.  Morano, 
Member  of  Congress. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  P,  MORANO 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  23,  1958 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord,  I  wish  to  include  the  text  of  a  letter 
which  I  sent  to  President  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  urging  that  mutual  security 
aid  be  accorded  to  the  State  of  Israel  so 
that  the  free  nation  will  be  equipped  to 
defend  itself  against  aggression  in  the 
seething  Middle  East. 

I  have  also  asked  that  if  it  will  result 
in  swifter  arms  assistance  for  the  Is¬ 
raelites,  that  the  Israeli  Government  be 
permitted  to  purchase  arms  on  the  open 
market  pending  the  closing  of  agree/7 
ments  entitling  them  to  mutual  security 
aid.  / 

I  also  include  a  press  release  on  this 
vital  subject.  / 

The  letter  and  press  release  follew : 

JuLY,f8,  1958. 

Hon.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  / 

President  of  the  United  States, 

The  White  House,  / 

Washington /,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  It/is  essential  that 
the  United  States  momliae  all  possible 
strength  to  oppose  th/  current  threat  to 
those  nations  of  the  Middle  East  which  have 
demonstrated  their  friendship  for  the  United 
States  and  look  tor  the  United  States  for 
support.  / 

The  State  of  Israel  during  the  decade  of 
Its  existence  haws  effectively  demonstrated  its 
opposition  to.  international  communism  and 
Its  determination  to  defend  its  independence 
at  all  costs 

In  view  of  recent  developments  in  the 
Middle  E?ast,  and  because  the  recent  meetings 
between  Nasser  and  Khrushchev  may  result 


Representative  Albert  P.  Morano,  Repub¬ 
lican,  of  Connecticut,  has  asked  President 
Eisenhower  to  authorize  shipments  of  mod¬ 
ern  weapons  to  Israel. 

Morano,  a  member  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  suggested  in  a  letter  to 
the  President  that  due  to  the  critical  situa¬ 
tion  in  the  Middle  East  Israel  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  military  weapons  under  the  mutual 
^security  program. 

He  emphasized  that  Communist  arms  have 
hken  going  to  the  Arab  forces,  and  that  addi¬ 
tional  armaments  were  certain  to  result 
fromythe  recent  Nasser -Khrushchev  meeting, 
making  it  imperative  that  Israel  be  equippec 
to  defeh^i  its  territorial  borders  and  the  cai 
of  freedohj  should  developments  require  sy6h 
action. 

Morano  ^aid  that  if  bringing  Israel  into 
the  family  of\iations  receiving  mutual  secu¬ 
rity  aid  would\entail  too  much  delay,  then 
Israel  should  be 'permitted  to  purchase  arms 
on  the  open  market  at  once,  pending  the 
signing  of  MSA  agreements. 

“It  is  essential  t\at  the /United  States 
mobilize  all  possible  strengjh  to  oppose  the 
current  threat  to  those\i/ions  of  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  which  have  demonstrated  their 
friendship  for  the  United  States  and  look  to 
the  United  States  for  ?uppor\”  Morano  said. 


Reign  of  Pope  Pius  XII 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS'1 

OF 

H0N.  VICTOR  L.  ANFUSO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  22,  1958 

/  Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  previ¬ 
ously  I  had  inserted  ihto  the  Record  an 
article  from  the  magazine  Wisdom  on 
Pope  Pius  XII,  dealing  primarily  with 
the  life  of  this  great  religious  leader  un¬ 
til  the  time  he  was  elected  to  the  highest 
office  in  the  Catholic  Church.  The  same 
magazine  also  published  an  article  on 
the  period  covering  his  reign.  In  order 
to  complete  the  picture,  I  am  inserting 
also  this  article,  which  is  as  follows: 

Pope  Pius  XII:  His  Reign 
(By  Nazareno  Padellaro  and  Robert  L. 

Reynolds) 

Pius  XII  received  the  tiara  as  though  it 
were  a  helmet,  for  Europe  was  in  arms. 

The  objects  of  Pius  XII  during  the  6  tragic 
years  from  1939  to  1945  are  easily  sum¬ 
marized:  to  bring  to  bear  all  the  moral  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Holy  See  to  avert  war;  to 
do  all  he  could  to  limit  it  when  it  had 
once  begun;  to  keep  Italy  from  participa¬ 
tion;  to  seek  by  every  means  to  mitigate  its 
horrors;  to  help  the  invaded  countries;  to 
save  Rome;  and  to  denounce  unceasingly  all 
tyranny  and  all  crimes  against  humanity. 


As  he  lifted  his  hand  in  the  first  of  the/ 
countless  apostolic  blessings  he  was  to  giv 
as  Pope,  what  must  have  struck  him  ab/we 
all  else  was  his  utter  aloneness. 

As  Eugenio  Pacelll,  the  new  Pope  always 
had  been  a  man  of  ascetic  life  and  jfonsid- 
erable  reserve.  Now,  his  relationships  with 
even  his  closest  acquaintances  ye  re  on  a 
radically  different  footing.  Visiting  the  sick¬ 
room  of  his  old  friend  Francesco  Cardinal 
Marchetti-Selvaggiani  soon  after  his  elec¬ 
tion,  the  Pope  saw  the  venerable  church¬ 
man  try  to  raise  himself/ out  of  his  tied. 
The  effort  was  beyond  .him,  and  he  said 
apologetically,  “I  beg  yfour  Holiness’  for¬ 
giveness  if  I  am  unable  to  render  due  hom¬ 
age.”  With  a  smile /at  once  reassuring  and 
wistful  Pius  answered:  “Don’t  fatigue  your¬ 
self.  For  this  e/ning,  let  us  be  just  Eu¬ 
genio  and  Francesco.” 

It  was  a  particularly  difficult  time  to  be 
without  clos/friends.  As  the  pontificate  of 
Pius  XI  had  drawn  to  a  close  the  Vatican 
had  seen A  he  systematic  violation  of  the 
concordats  it  had  signed  with  several 
nations 

The/ltalian  press  talked  about  sowers  of/ 
pan yt,  alternating  threats  with  abuse.  But 
th/Pope,  in  every  allocution — and  he  de¬ 
livered  14  during  the  month  of  May  1939- 
lad  one  subject  alone,  which  was  peace.  He 
'  addressed  pilgrims  and  young  married 
couples,  recalling  the  foundations  of  the 
democratic  virtues  and  assuring  all  who 
heard  him  of  his  profound  anxiety  over  the 
uncertain  fate  of  peaceful  relations  between 
the  nations.  He  broached  a  theme  to  which 
he  was  to  return  vigorously  many  times: 
what  fate  would  the  future  hold  for  those 
who  sought  to  make  strength  triumph  over 
justice?  “The  hand  of  Constantine,”  he 
said,  "which  built  this  temple  to  the  glory 
of  God,  was  the  same  as  that  which  broke 
the  cruel  tyrants  and  gave  freedom  to  the 
Church.” 

The  Holy  See  exerted  itself  in  every  way 
possible  to  bring  one  gleam  of  reason  into 
those  last  few  tormented  months.  Less  ur¬ 
gent  business  was  postponed.  A  prudent 
reserve  was  maintained  at  the  Vatican,  but 
hope  had  not  yet  been  abandoned: 

“We  do  not  wish,  we  have  not  the  heart 
even  now,  to  abandon  hope  that  a  sense  of 
moderation  and  reality  will  at  length  avert 
a  conflict  which,  by  common  consent,  would 
exceed  anything  hitherto  experienced  in  the 
way  of  spiritual  and  material  ruin.” 

Paternal  affection  may  have  caused  the 
sHoly  Father  to  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  evi¬ 
dence.  But  other  words  show  that  this  evi¬ 
dence  could  not  forever  be  ignored;  it  dis¬ 
pelled  the  last  vestiges  of  generous  illusion. 
“In  the  present  circumstances,  we  desire  that 
this  blessing  shall  be  a  pledge  of  peace: 
peace  for  Italy,  for  Europe,  or  for  the  world.” 

The  signatures  were  hardly  dry  on  the 
Nazi-Soviek  pact  in  Moscow  when  Pius  XII 
spoke  in  tones  of  solemn  warning  to  the  na¬ 
tions  and  their  rulers  who  were  rushing 
headlong  toward  disaster.  Over  the  Vatican 
radio  the  voice  'of  the  Pope,  the  voice  of 
truth,  was  raised ^above  base  passion,  in  all 
its  clarity:  “It  is  bk  force  of  reason,  not  of 
arms  that  justice  \revails;  empires  not 
founded  upon  justicdv.  are  not  blessed  by 
God.  Politics  divorced  ftom  morality  betray 
the  very  people  who  trekt  them  as  such.” 
It  was  a  prophecy.  “Nothing  is  lost  through 
peace.  All  can  be  lost  through  war.”  These 
grave  words,  slowly  and  solemnly  uttered, 
were  true  then  and  will  remain  s 

On  September  1,  Cardinal  Mavglione  was 
called  to  the  telephone  by  Monsijsmor  Or- 
senigo,  who  informed  him  that  the&ermaai 
Army  was  already  marching  toward  the  Po¬ 
lish  frontier.  The  secretary  of  state  conveyed 
this  news  to  the  sovereign  pontiff.  Pius 
withdrew  to  his  chapel  to  pray  and  weej 
men  who  had  always  admired  his  imper¬ 
turbability  saw  him  shaken  by  sobs.  Pius 
XU’s  personal  Golgotha  had  begun. 


23. 


The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of  S( 

'»  to  provide  production  payments  to  stabilize  the  production  of  certaj 
?rals.  pp.  16101-2,  161*29 

2Uo  EDUCATION.  The  Education  and  Labor  Committee  reported  without  amendment  H.  R. 
1321*1, provide  assistance  to  the  States  for  area  vocational  education  pro¬ 
grams  (HS,  Rept.  261*9)  •  p.  161*29 

25-  RECLAMATION/  The  Rules  Committee  reported  a  resolution  for  consideration  of 
H«  R»  1^523 ,Vto  authorize  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenance  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas  reclamation  project,  pp. 
161*12,  161*29 

26.  PERSONNEL.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  25,  to  specif^  the  effective  date 

upon  which  changes  in  pay  of  wage-board  employees  shall  begin  following  the 
start  of  a  survey*  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed,  p.  161*12 

Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R*  7710,  to  provide  for  the  lump  sum  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  accumulated,  and  accrued  annual  leave  of  deceased  employees. 

Senate  conferees  have  ndt  been  appointed,  p.  16!*1< 

27.  SMALL  BUSINESS.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  3221*/ to  improve  opportunities  for 

small  business  concerns  to  dbtain  a  fair  propor/ion  of  Government  purchases 
contracts.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  *l,6<|l J*  " 


28o  HOUSING,  Rep.  Hiestand  inserted 
Act  of  1958.  pp.  l61*ll*-5 


summary of  H.  R.  13776,  the  proposed  Housing 


) 


29.  PROPERTY;  LEASES.  The  Government  Cp/rat^ons  Committee  ordered  reported  S.  31  b2 

to  extend  GSA  authority  to  lease  out^l/deral  building  sites  until  needed  for 
construction  purposes,  p.  D860  A 

The  Government  Operations  Committed  adopted  a  report,  "Importation  of 
Foreign  Excess  Property."  p.  D860  x 

30.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM*  Rep.  McComack  announced  the  following  legislative  pro¬ 

gram;  Mon,,  Aug.  18;  Consent  Calendar;  and  the  following  under  suspension  of 
the  rules:  S.  1*035,  housing  tyiJLl;  H.  R.  13067/ food  stamp  bill;  S.  1*039,  in¬ 
creased  funds  for  research;  /and  H.  R.  132l*l,  vocational  education  bill;  Tues* 
and  remainder  of  the  weeks /Private  Calendar;  S.j761*,  D.  C.  school  lunch  bill* 
and  S.  1*036,  minerals  stabilization  payments  bill\pp.  16909-10 

31 «  ADJOURNED  until  Mon.,  Aug.  18.  p.  161*28 


SENATE  -  August  16 

32.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Agreed  to  a  motion  by  Sen.  Ellender  requesting  the  House  to  re¬ 

turn  S.  4071,  the  farm  bill,  to  the  Senate  for  considering 'agreeing  to  the 
House  amendment^  to  the  bill.  Sens.  Mundt  and  Thye  criticized  this  action, 
pp.  16508,  16^10-11 

33.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  3420,  to 

extend  Public  Law  480.  House  conferees  have  not  been  appointed,  pp, 

lUf-xe-  I 

34.  FORESTRY^  Sen.  Jackson  criticized  Federal  timber  sales  policies,  stating  that 
"I  an/disappointed  that  the  Forest  Service  has  not  met  its  timber  sales  goals,' 
thay^'it  is  high  time  that  the  secretariat  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and' the  bureaucracy  of  the  Budget  Bureau  to  take  off  their  blinders  and  look 
ta  the  goals  that  must  be  achieved,"  and  inserted  tables  on  timber  sales  \dmin« 

'stration  and  management,  and  Forest  Service  appropriated  funds  for  the  pa\t 
'several  years,  pp.  16497-99 


»^3fn 


HOUSE  «*  August  l9 


12 ©  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT.  Passed  with  amendments,  176  to  130,  S.  3683,  to  establi 
an 'effective  program  to  alleviate  contiions  of  substantial  unemployment  in 
economically  depressed  areas,  (pp.  1631*2-1*08)  Rejected,  79  to  106,  an 
ment,\Ln  the  nature  of  a  substitute  for  the  bill,  by  Rep.  Fenton.  Rep 
explained  that  his  proposed  substitute  amendment  was  the  same  as  his 
91*68,  "which  I  introduced  for  the  administration  on  February  28,  199 
16389-91*)  \Rejected,  170  to  188,  a  motion  by  Rep.  Hiestand  to  reco 
bill  to  the '"Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  (p»  161*08) 


nd- 


bill 


enton 
He  R. 

(pp. 

the 


13.  ONION  FUTURES.  ^Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R#  376,  to/prohibit  trad- 
ing  in  onion  futures.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President,  p.  16339 


Ih 


o  DISASTER  LOANS.  The\Agri culture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  S.  30l*,  to 
provide  for  a  specific  contribution  by  State  governments  to  the  cost  of  feed  or 
seed  furnished  to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  stockmen  in  disaster  areas  (H.  Rept. 

2690) o  p.  161*29 


19.  CROP  INSURANCE*  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H.  R*  13262, 
to  eliminate  the  prohibitiori ^against  crop  insurance  being  made  available  to 
certain  counties  which  do  not 'have  wide  participation  in  the  program  (  H0  Rept© 
261x6) .  p.  161*29 


16 « 


FORESTRY.  The  Agriculture  Committee  reported,^  without  amendment  S,  37l*l,  to  pro¬ 
vide  regular  national  forest  status\to  mosy lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Forest  Service  (H.  Rept.  2638) *  p.  16 


(29 


17.  RESEARCH.  The  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  reported  with  amend¬ 
ment  S.  U039,  to  authorize  the  head  of  anta  Government  agency  now  making  con¬ 
tracts  for  research  to  grant  funds  for  the^support  of  such  research  (  H.  Rept. 
261*0),  and  H,  R.  11297,  to  make  various  amendments  regarding  administration  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  (h.  Rept.  261*2).  p.  161*29 


18.  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION.  Conferees  were  appointed 
,  struction  appropriation  bill /i or  1999.  p.  16320 


Ho  R,  131*89,  military  con- 


19  « 
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PALM  OIL;  TAXATION.  Passed/as  reported  H.  R.  10239,  tq  amend  the  Internal  Rev¬ 
enue  Code  of  1991*  so  as  t6  exempt  palm  oils  from  tax  during  the  first  domestic 
processing  until  June  3C(,  i960,  p.  16332 


20. 


with  the  Secret 
decision  of  the 
stances  in  but 
of  so-called 


BUTTER;  CHEESE.  Passed  as  reported  S.  2006,  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1991*  so  as  to  relieve  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  and  'Navy  from  sitting 

of  Agriculture  on  appeals  boards  to  decide  appeals  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  cases  involving  deleterious  sub« 
or  oleomargarine  or  in  any  substance  used  in  thet  manufacture 
cheese,  pp.  16332-3 


illed 


21.  WATER  RESO 
<  .  \  mission 


\ 


'CES.  Passed  as  reported  S.  1*021,  to  establish  the  U.  S,  S 
the  Savannah,  Altahama,  St.  Marys,  Apalachicola-Chattahooche 
Perdidio-Escambia  River  Basins.  The  House  amendment  replaces  the  Alab 
Coosa  River  Basin  with  the  Perdidio-Escambia  River  Basin,  pp.  16339-7 


dy 


Com- 

and 


22.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Hoffman  objected  to  Rep,  Cooley’s  request  for  unanimous  c 
se^t  to  agree  to  Senate’s  request  for  a  conference  on  S.  1*071,  the  farm  bill, 
/.  161*10 
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The'^roposal  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  Tftxas  would  make  it  more  un¬ 
sound.  The  fund  is  not  only  to  be  used 
to  pay  present  retirees,  but  benefits  and 
liabilities  art  accumulating  for  those 
now  paying.  \The  present  retirees  are 
not  paying.  They  are  getting  their  an¬ 
nual  benefits  outNof  the  trust  fund,  plus 
the  accumulationsSfrom  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  present  workers,  who  are  ac¬ 
cumulating  benefits  ts  be  paid  to  them 
ip  the  future.  \ 

The  Senator  from  NewsMexico  did  not 
say  that  the  old-age  assistance  people 
were  going  to  be  paid  out\f  this  fund. 
He  called  attention  to  the\  fact  that 
under  the  pending  bill  additional  bene¬ 
fits  go  to  those  now  receiving  assistance 
under  the  old-age  assistance  programs. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  want  tlr^  bill 
to  be  loaded  down  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  vetoed,  because  if  it  is  vetoed  it  riot 
only  will  be  vetoed  with  reference  us 
social  security  but  also  with  reference  toN 
those  who  are  now  on  the  assistance 
rolls. 

I  too,  would  like  to  give  them  more. 
However  I  am  not  going  to  kid  them. 
I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  benefits  un¬ 
der  this  program,  which  is  paid  for  out 
of  taxes  assessed  against  employees  and 
employers,  when  the  benefits  are  not 
covered  by  a  tax  sufficient  to  pay  at  least 
for  the  additional  benefits.  I  am  not 
going  to  go  home  and  tell  my  people, 
“I  voted  you  a  lot  of  money,  but  you 
are  not  going  to  get  it,  because  it \  has 
been  vetoed.”  I  will  vote  for  what  I  can 
actually  deliver  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  has  a  minute  and 
a  half  remaining. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  my  im¬ 
pression  is  that  the  bill  was  not  asked 
for  by  the  administration.  The  admin¬ 
istration  was  satisfied  with  the  actuarial 
balance  in  the  fund,  because  the  in¬ 
crease  in  rates  in  1960  will  take  care  of 
the  deficit. 

I  thought  we  were  trying  to  pass  a 
bill  to  provide  for  retired  people,  who 
have  suffered  by  the  rising  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  At  page  16481  of  the  Record  there 
is  shown  the  difference  in  the  fund  un¬ 
der  either  of  the  two  approaches.  / 

In  any  event,  the  fund  will  grow 
rapidly  and  tremendously  under  which¬ 
ever  approach  is  taken.  The  only  Ques¬ 
tion  is  whether  during  the  next  y years 
we  want  to  provide  a  little  morp  assist¬ 
ance  for  the  aged  and  needy  persons. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  IQuisiana  has 
expired.  / 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  /Mr.  President, 
my  study  of  the  actuarial  soundness  of 
the  fund  is  based  upo y(  an  official  report 
filed  March  1  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  the  Chairman  of  the  So¬ 
cial  Security  Board.  The  computation 
was  based  oiyreports.  The  reports  were 
not  compile^  in  the  heat  of  argument  in 
5  minutes  />f  debate  on  the  floor.  They 
have  been  carefully  made.  As  I  stated 


earlier,  I  have  a  report  from  the  Educa¬ 
tion  and  Public  Welfare  Division  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  which  I  again  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

August  14,  1958. 

To:  The  Honorable  Ralph  Yarborough. 
From:  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Divi¬ 
sion. 

Subject:  Supplementary  Information  which 
may  be  of  use  to  you  ip  supporting  the 
cost  aspect  of  your  amendment  to  H.  R. 
13549. 

As  indicated  in  the  statement  prepared  for 
you,  the  amendment  you  intend  to  introduce 
providing  a  10-percent  benefit  increase 
would  add  0.25  percent  of  taxable  payroll 
to  the  cost  of  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
House.  H.  R.  13549,  with  your' amendment, 
would  still  be  overfinanced  to  the  extent  of 
0.07  percent  of  payroll  since  the  House  bill 
was  overfinanced  to  the  extent  of  0.32  per¬ 
cent  of  payroll. 

\  One  objective  of  the  House-passed  bill  was 
to,  reduce  the  actuarial  deficiency  of  the 
old\age  and  survivors  insurance  (OASI) 
trus\  fund  which,  according  to  the  latest 
estimate  of  the  Chief  Actuary  of  the  Social 
SecuritY  Administration,  stands  at  0.57  per-'' 
cent  of  payroll.  The  House  bill,  in  its  pres¬ 
ent  form,  \yould  reduce  it  to  0.25  percent/of 
payroll.  The  House  committee  report  states : 

“Your  committee  has  not  been  able  t6  rec¬ 
ommend  benefits  at  as  high  a  lever  as,  in 
our  opinion,  would  be  justified  if  /$ne  con¬ 
sidered  solely  the,  need  for  this  protection. 
The  increase  of  approximately  7 percent  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  bill  is  actually  somewhat  short 
of  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  that  has 
taken  place  since  1954,  We  believe,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  is  essentiaKthat  a  significant 
part  of  the  additional  contributions  to  the 
system  that  we  are  receundyending  be  used 
to  strengthen  the  firamcingNof  the  system 
rather  than  to  improve  benefit  protection.” 
(H.  Rept.'  2288,  85tlpCong.,  p.  2X 

We  are  enclosing  herewith  the\  18th  An¬ 
nual  Report  of  /me  Trustees  of  the  OASI 
Trust  Fund  which  was  recently  released. 
This  publication  shows  the  present  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  /trust  fund  and  includes  rung- 
range  estimates  up  to  the  year  2050.  'Al¬ 
though  instates  that  there  is  a  long-range 
deficiency  in  the  OASI  trust  fund  of  0.57, 
percenjr  of  payroll,  the  conclusion  of  the  re¬ 
port  declares: 

“Long-range  cost  estimates  show  that  for 
practical  purposes  the  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  program  is  in  actuarial  balance 
/according  to  the  best  available  cost  esti¬ 
mates.  This  concept  means  that  for  the 
long-range  future,  the  system  will  have  suffi¬ 
cient  Income  from  contributions  based  on 
the  tax  schedule  now  in  the  law  and  from 
interest  earned  on  investments  to  meet  all 
future  payments  for  benefits  and  admlnis- 
'  tratlve  expenses.  Although  aggregate  dis¬ 
bursements  of  the  old-age  and  survivors  in¬ 
surance  trust  fund  over  the  period  of  the 
next  several  years  are  estimated  to  exceed 
aggregate  receipts — a  situation  which,  how¬ 
ever,  will  be  only  temporary — there  will  be 
ample  funds  on  hand  to  meet  expenditures 
of  the  program  during  this  period.  The 
trust  fund  is  intended  to  serve  as  a  contin¬ 
gency  fund  as  well  as  a  source  of  investment 
income  to  supplement  contribution  receipts, 
and  it  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the 
fund  may  be  drawn  upon  from  time  to  time. 
Temporary  periods  when  the  assets  of  the 
fund  decline  are  not  in  themselves  an  indi¬ 
cation  of  financial  weakness  and  do  not 
change  the  fact  that  the  program  is,  for 
practical  purposes,  in  actuarial  balance.” 
(H.  Doc.  401,  85th  Cong.,  p.  31-32.) 

Frederick  B.  Arner. 


Social  Security  Amendments  of  1958  / 
Mr.  President,  my  amendment  to  the  s6- 
cial-security  bill,  H.  R.  13549,  has  the  single 
but  very  important  purpose  of  provldjhg  a 
10-percent  increase  in  social-security  benefits 
rather  than  the  7-percent  increase  ccmtaln«d 
in  the  bill  as  passed  by  the  House fii  Repre¬ 
sentatives.  / 

Senators  will  recall  that  lafet  Monday, 
August  11,  the  Senate  passec/a  10-percent 
Increase  for  the  Foreign  Service  retirement 
system  which  had  the  suppoft  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Bureajr  of  the  Budget. 
Similar  cost-of-living  increases  have  been 
made  by  Congress  and/signed  by  President 
Eisenhower,  for  empjbyees  of  the  Federal 
civil  service,  postaV"  workers,  and  retired 
members  of  the  fymed  Forces.  Is  it  equi¬ 
table,  therefore,  US  be  content  with  a  pared- 
down  7-percent/lncrease  for  the  people  of 
this  country  who  are  suffering  the  most  from 
rising  pricesQthe  men  and  women  receiving 
benefits  uncrer  our  social-security  system? 

Let  us  rQognize  first  of  all  that  the  average 
benefit  fof  a  retired  worker  is  now  only  $64.50 
per  month — a  few  pennies  over  $2  per  day— 
a  pityuily  small  amount.  We  must  not. 
moreover,  delude  ourselves  with  the  happy 
thought  that  these  meager  social-security 
bQiefits  are  only  a  supplementation  to  other 
netirement  income.  The  facts  are  otherwise. 
/Tor  millions  of  Americans  social  security  is 
the  only  retirement  income  they  receive.  In 
recommending  an  increase  in  benefits  at  this 
time  the  House  of  Representatives  cited  a 
study  conducted  last  December  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
which  made  it  perfectly  clear  that,  for  most 
people  on  the  rolls,  social-security  benefits 
constitute  their  major  source  of  income. 
This  study  showed  that,  aside  from  their 
social -security  benefits,  1  out  of  5  retired 
couples,  more  than  1  in  every  4  single  re- 
'  tired  workers,  and  more  than  1  in  every  3 
aged  widows  had  no  additional  money  in¬ 
come  or  had  less  than  $75  in  additional  in¬ 
come  during  the  year.  Of  the  total  number 
who  had  some  additional  money  income,  one- 
fourth  of  couples  and  aged  widows  and  one- 
third  of  the  single  retired  workers  derived 
such  income  from  temporary  sources  such 
as  part-time  earnings  or  by  supplementary 
payments  from  the  “needs  test”  public- 
assistance  programs. 

Mr.  President,  we  owe  it  to  the  11  million 
older  Americans  who  are  now  receiving  so¬ 
cial-security  benefits  to  examine  this  matter 
carefully.  I  need  not  remind  the  Members 
.  of  the  Senate  that  each  rise  in  living  costs 
Nphips  away  at  the  purchasing  power  of  these 

■living  on  a  fixed 

Increase  has  been 
rneflts  they  are  re- 
sndments.  During 
creased  by  12  per- 
ng  has  gone  up  8 

Id  a  cost  of  only 
H.  R.  13549.  The 
it  increase,  is  over- 
>f  0.32  percent  of 
additional  cost  of 
provided  by  my 
ill  still  be  over- 
>f  0.07  percent  of 

at  one  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  House  bill — t^at  of  eliminating 
a  possible  long-range  actuarial  deficiency  in 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  system — 
will  be  qualified  to  some  degree.  But  I  am 
not  persuaded  by  the  argument  that  we 
should  penalize  our  older  citizens  now  on 
the  basis  of  a  guess  that  the  trust  Yund  may 
be  running  in  the  red  in  the  year  2032. 
Moreover,  the  Advisory  Council  on  NSocial 
Security  Financing  established  by  the  \1956 
amendments  has  not  yet  made  its  report. 
When  this  report  appears,  at  the  end  of 
year,  Congress  will  have  ample  opportunity 
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of  evaluating  the  total  situation  and  can 
make  its  Klecision  as  to  appropriate  financ¬ 
ing  of  the\old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
plan.  \ 

I,  for  one,  .believe  that  our  economy  is 
dynamic  enough,  and  strong  enough,  to  sup¬ 
port  such  an  increase.  And  I  am  certainly 
convinced  that  we  owe  it  to  our  older  men 
and  women  to  make  the  same  10-percent 
increase  in  their  p&yments  which  we  have 
provided  for  other  retired  people  in  legis 
lation  passed  during 

Mr.  YARBOROUG&.  Mr.  President, 
the  reports  represent  -days  of  work. 
They  show  that  there  Mil  be,  if  my 
amendment  is  not  adoptea^a.  32  percent 
surplus. 

If  my  amendment  shall  be  adopted, 
there  will  be  a  surplus. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICE^.  All 
time  has  expired  on  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  t 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Frear],1 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol¬ 
land],  and  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talmadge]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mi-. 
Frear]  would  vote  “nay.” 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland]  has  a  pair  with  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge].  If 
present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  would  vote  “yea’’ 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge]  would  vote  “nay.” 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Flanders] 
is  absent  because  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr 
Hoblitzell]  is  absent  because  of  death 
in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Javits]  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
to  attend  the  NATO  parliamentary  con¬ 
ference  in  London  as  chairman  of  the 
economic  section  of  the  General  Affairs 
Committee. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  [M: 
Bricker],  the  Senator  from  Marylajdf 
[Mr.  Butler],  the  Senators  from  Ia’di 
ana  [Mr.  Capehart  and  Mr.  Jei-jner], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine'  [Mr. 
Payne]  are  necessarily  absent, 

If  present  and  voting,  the'  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  CAPEHART>would  vote 
“nay.”  / 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Javits]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bricker].  If 
present  and  voting, /he  Senator  from. 
New  York  would  vote  “yea,”  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio/ would  vote  “nay. 

On  this  vote  tjne  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Payne]  impaired  with  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hoblitzell], 
If  present  ayfa  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  woiffu  vote  “yea,”  and  the  Senator 
from  Wad  Virginia  would  vote  “nay. 

The  Result  was  announced — yeas  32, 
nays  53,  as  follows: 

/  YEAS— 32 


Murray 

Proxmire 

Symington 

Neuberger 

Revercomb 

Wiley 

Pastore 

Smith,  Maine 

Yarborough 

Potter 

Sparkman 

NAYS— 53 

Aiken 

Ellender 

Monroney 

Allott 

Ervin 

Morton 

Anderson 

Fulbright 

Mundt 

Barrett 

Goldwater 

O’Mahoney 

Beall 

Green 

Purtell 

Bennett 

Hayden 

Robertson 

Bible 

Hickenlooper 

Russell 

Bridges 

Hruska 

Saltonstall 

Bush 

Ives 

Schoeppel 

Byrd 

Jordan 

Smathers 

Carlson 

Kerr 

Smith,  N.  J. 

Case,  S.  Dak. 

Knowland 

Stennis 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Lausche 

Thye  '■ 

Curtis 

Malone 

Watkins 

Dirksen 

Martin,  Iowa 

Williams 

Dworshak 

Martin,  Pa. 

Young 

Eastland 

McClellan 

NOT  VOTING- 
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Bricker 

Frear 

Jenner 

Butler 

Hoblitzell 

Payne 

Capehart 

Holland 

Talmadge 

Flanders 

Javits 
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Cacfoll 
Cafe,  N.  J. 
Gmavez 
/Church. 
Clark 
Douglas 
Gore 


Hennings 
Hill 

Humphrey 
Jackson 
Johnson,  Tex. 

Johnston,  S.  C.  McNamara 
Kefauvex  Morse 


Kennedy 

Langer 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 


So  Mr.  Yarborough’s  amendment 
rejected. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr. 
love  that  the  vote  by  which  the  ar 
mdpt  was  rejected  by  reconsidered 

.  KNOWLAND.  Mr.  Present,  I 
move\that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  orkthe  table. 

The  -PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Ik  on  agreeing  to.the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  cable  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  pn  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

EXTENSION  AND  AMENDMENT  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVEL¬ 
OPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 

1954 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill 
(S.  3420)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Trade;  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  which  was  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert : 

That  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

fa)  Sections  109  and  204  of  such  act  are 
amended  by  striking  out  “1958”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  in  lieu  thereof  “1959.” 

(b)  Section  103  (b)  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  $4,000,000,000”  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  “$5,500,000,000.” 

Sec.  2.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  is  directed,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  within  the  limit 
permitted  by  this  section,  to  barter  or  ex¬ 
change  agricultural  commodities  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a) 
strategic  materials  or  other  materials  of 
which  the  United  States  does  not  domesti¬ 
cally  produce  its  requirements  and  which 
entail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration 
or  substantially  less  storage  charges,  or  (b) 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in 
connection  with  foreign  econopiic  and  mili¬ 
tary  aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  (c) 
materials  or  equipment  required  in  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction 
programs.  He  is  hereby  directed  to  use 
every  practicable  means,  in  cooperation  with 
other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and 
make,  through  private  channels,  such  bar¬ 
ters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  authority 
conferred  on  him  by  section  4  (h)  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act, 


as  amended,  to  make  such  barters  or  ex¬ 
changes:  Provided,  That  the  total  volume 
of  the  transactions  directed  by  this  section 
shall  not  exceed  $500  million  annually,  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  the  Congress.  In 
carrying  out  barters  or  exchanges  authorized 
by  this  section,  no  restrictions  shall  be  placed 
on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be 
sold,  except  where  the  Secretary  has  made 
a  specific  finding  as  to  a  particular  trans¬ 
action  that  such  transaction  will  replace  a 
cash  sale  for  dollars.  The  authorities  con¬ 
tained  in  this  section  shall,  in  addition  to 
other  types  of  transactions,  permit  the  do¬ 
mestic  processing  of  raw  materials  of  foreign 
origin  or  of  domestic  origin  where  the  do¬ 
mestic  processor  agrees  to  import  an  equiv¬ 
alent  amount  of  similar  foreign  material. 
Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government 
procuring  such  materials,  goods,  or  equip¬ 
ment  are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  by  means  of  barter  or 
exchange.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed 
to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are  avail¬ 
able  to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting 
exchange  of  agricultural  commodities  in  their 
possession  for  strategic  materials.” 

Sec.  3.  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  substi¬ 
tuting  a  semicolon  for  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (j)  and  adding  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

“(k)  For  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease, 
rental,  or  otherwise,  of  sites  and  buildings 
and  grounds  abroad,  for  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  use,  including  offices,  residence 
quarters,  community  and  other  facilities, 
and  for  construction,  repair,  alteration,  and 
furnishing  of  such  buildings  and  facilities: 
Provided,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  'be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  avail¬ 
able  to  for  such  purposes)  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  specified  from  time'to  time  in 
appropriation  acts:  ”. 

Sec.  4.  Section  104  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  thereto  the  following  new  para¬ 
graph  : 

“(1)  For  financing  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appro¬ 
priation  acts  trade  fair  participation  and 
related  activities  authorized  by  section  3  of 
the  International  Cultural  Exchange  and 
Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956  (22 
U.  S.  C.  1992);”. 

Sec.  5.  Section  104  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  paragraph: 

“(m)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of 
the  Librarian  of  Congress,  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  interested  agencies,  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 
appropriation  acts,  ( 1 )  programs  outside  the 
United  States  for  the  analysis  and  evaluation 
of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  to  determine  whether  they  would 
provide  information  of  technical  or  scien¬ 
tific  significance  in  the  United  States  and 
whether  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
materials  are  of  cultural  or  educational  sig¬ 
nificance:  (2)  the  registry,  Indexing,  binding, 
reproduction,  cataloging,  abstracting,  trans¬ 
lating,  and  dissemination  of  books,  periodi¬ 
cals,  and  related  materials  determined  to 
have  such  significance:  and  (3)  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other 
materials  and  the  deposit  thereof  in  libra¬ 
ries  and  research  centers  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they 
relate; ”. 

Sec.  6.  Such  act  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  new  section: 

“Sec.  306.  Any  provision  of  this  act  or  of 
section  32  of  the  act  of  August  24,  1935,  as 
amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  612c),  may  be  extended 
by  the  President  to  any  area  under  the  ju¬ 
risdiction  or  administration  of  the  United 
States.” 
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Sec.  7.  Section  104  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  Inserting  in  the  first  proviso  after  the 
lettered  paragraphs  thereof,  after  "(d)”  and 
"(e)”.  In  lieu  of  the  word  “and”,  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  "except  when  used  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 
appropriation  acts  for  cooperative  non¬ 
self-liquidating  projects  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  human  resources  and  skills;” 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(h)  thereof  the  following:  “and  for  the  fi¬ 
nancing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts 
of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons 
under  title  II  of  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1446)". 

(b)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  paragraph: 

“(n)  For  providing  assistance,  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  acts,  by  grant  or  other¬ 
wise,  In  the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign 
countries  of  established  schools,  colleges,  or 
universities  founded  or  sponsored  by  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  such  educational  institutions  to 
carry  on  programs  of  vocational,  profes¬ 
sional,  scientific,  technological,  or  general 
education;  and  in  the  supporting  of  work¬ 
shops  in  American  studies  or  American  edu¬ 
cational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs 
in  American  studies:". 

Sec.  9.  Section  101  of  such  act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (a)  thereof  and  adding  "or  normal 
patterns  of  commercial  trade  with  friendly 
coun  tries; 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House,  ask  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  El- 
lender,  Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina, 
Mr.  Eastland,  Mr.  Humphrey,  Mr.  Aiken, 
Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Thye  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SETTLEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  CLAIMS 
BY  MILITARY  DEPARTMENTS— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  The 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  qr  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  1061)  to  Amend 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  phe  Secre¬ 
taries  of  the  military  departments  to 
settle  certain  claims  for  damage  to,  or 
loss  of,  property  or  personal  injury  or 
death,  not  cognizable  under  any  other 
law.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

I  have  consulted/the  leaders  on  both 
sides.  This  matter  is  a  privileged  one. 

The  measure  is  noncontroversial.  The 
Senate  amendments,  which  would  tight¬ 
en  up  the  inn,  have  been  accepted  sub¬ 
stantially  by  the  House.  The  conference 
report  provides  that  the  Senate  yield 
only  inline  minor  respect. 

Thn  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port-will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
Senate. 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report, 
as  follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R. 
1061 )  to  amend  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
the  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
to  settle  certain  claims  for  damage  to,  or  loss 
of,  property  or  personal  injury  or  death,  not 
cognizable  under  any  other  law,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to 
recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  re¬ 
spective  Houses  as  follows: 

Amendment  numbered  1:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  1,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by 
the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  following: 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  1  to  21,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

§  2736.  Property  loss;  personal  Injury  or 
death;  incident  to  use  or  operation 
of  property  of  the  United  States 
and  not  cognizable  under  other 
law 

(a) NUnder  such  regulations  as  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  asmilitary  department  may  prescribe, 
he  or  his  designee,  may  settle,  and  pay  in  an 
amount  norvnore  than  $1,000,  a  claim  against^/ 
the  United  Spates,  not  cognizable  under  &iy  ' 
other  provisioned  law,  for — 

"(1)  damage  so,  or  loss  of,  property; 

"(2)  personal  Injury  or  death; 
caused  by  a  civilianSofflcer  or  employed  of  the 
the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  a 
civilian  officer  or  employee  of  a  military  de¬ 
partment,  or  a  membervuf  the  .  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  or  Marine  CorjSs,  ay'the  case  may 
be,  incident  to  the  use  and\u'eration  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  vehicles,  or  incident  to  the  use  of 
other  property  of  the  United.  States  on  a 
Government  installation!;  Regulations  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Secretary  of  a  miliWy  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  authority  of  tlris  section 
shall  not  become  effective  until  th\  expira¬ 
tion  of  60  days  af^er  they  have  been  filed  with 
the  Committees  dn  the  Judiciary  of  the  llouse 
and  Senate  of/ the  United  States;  and\the 
Congress  ma y,  within  such  time,  amend 'or 
disapprove  Any  such  regulation  by  a  concur 
rent  resolution  embodying  the  amendment  or' 
statement  of  disapproval. 

(b) /A  claim  may  not  be  allowed  under 
subsection  (a)  if  the  damage  to,  or  loss  of, 
projrferty,  or  the  personal  injury  or  death,  was 
caused  wholly  or  partly  by  a  negligent  or 

rongful  act  of  the  claimant,  his  agent,  or 
his  employee.”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the 
same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 

Page  3,  line  5,  strike  out  “  “;  and”  and 
insert : 

“(e)  A  claim  may  not  be  paid  under  sub¬ 
section  (a)  unless  the  amount  tendered  is 
accepted  by  the  claimant  in  full  satisfac¬ 
tion.  r 

"(f)  Any  payment  made  under  this  sec¬ 
tion  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  claimant  in  the  form  of  in¬ 
surance  payments  or  compensation  based  on 
the  same  damage,  loss,  personal  injury,  or 
death.  A  payment  made  under  authority  of 
this  section  is  not  subject  to  any  claim  for 
reimbursement  by  any  insurance  company 
or  compensation  insurance  fund;  and  such 
a  payment  does  not  absolve  any  Insurer,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  of  any  obligation  under 
any  contract  of  insurance.”;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 


Amendment  numbered  3:  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  amendment  numbered  3.  / 

Joseph  C.  O'Mahoney,  / 
Samuel  J.  Ervin,  Jr.,  / 
Arthur  V.  Watkins, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Sei/hte. 
Thomas  J.  Lane,  / 

Edwin  E.  Willis.  / 

Richard  H.  Poft,/ 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  /fie  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  preserve  consideration 
of  the  report?  / 

There  being  no  ob/ection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  Mr.  President, 
under  existing  .provisions  of  law,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  authority  to 
pay  property/  damage  claims  in  an 
amount  not/exceeding  $500,  if  the  dam¬ 
age  was  Caused  by  a  member  of  the 
Naval  Service  acting  outside  the  scope 
of  his  Employment. 

Hqdse  bill  1061  proposes  to  repeal  the 
existing  statute,  and  to  extend  the  au¬ 
thority  previously  conferred  upon  the 
Jecretary  of  the  Navy  by,  first,  making 
''it  applicable  to  all  branches  of  the 
armed  services;  second,  making  it  ap¬ 
plicable  in  cases  of  personal  injury  and 
death  claims,  as  well  as  property  claims; 
third,  making  it  applicable  where  the 
damage,  injury,  or  death  was  caused  by 
a  civilian  employee  of  the  military  de¬ 
partment  as  well  as  a  member  of  the 
armed  services;  fourth,  permitting  del- 
elegation  of  the  authority  to  settle  such 
claims;  fifth,  raising  the  limitation  on 
any  award  from  $500  to  $1,000,  with  an 
additional  limitation  that,  in  cases  of 
personal  injury  or  death,  claims  be  con¬ 
fined  to  the  payment  of  reasonable 
medical,  hospital,  and  burial  expenses 
actually  incurred  and  not  otherwise 
furnished  or  paid  by  the  United  States. 

As  approved  by  the  Senate,  this  meas¬ 
ure  would  require  that  such  damage,  in¬ 
jury,  or  death  occur  as  an  incident  to 
fhe  use  or  operation  of  Government  ve- 
icles  or  incident  to  the  use  of  other 
Government  property  on  a  Government 
installation.  It  would  further  require 
that\ny  award  received  pursuant  to 
this  legislation  be  in  full  satisfaction  of 
the  claim.  It  would  also  bar  approval 
of  the  claim  if  the  claimant  were  guilty 
of  contribCktory  negligence.  It  would 
likewise  bar\the  payment  of  a  claim 
asserted  by  an'insurer  under  a  subroga¬ 
tion  agreement  na  an  insurance  contract. 
It  would  further  require  that  the  claim, 
to  be  compensable,  inust  be  filed  in  writ¬ 
ing  within  2  years  after  it  accrues. 

These,  or  other  safeguards,  appear  in 
other  provisions  of  law  Granting  author¬ 
ity  to  the  military  departments  to  settle 
claims  against  the  United  ^States. 

The  Senate  also  inserted  Hn  the  bill 
a  provision  by  which  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  military  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  Department  of  Defense 
must  be  submitted  to  Congress  60'days 
in  advance  of  their  effective  date\  in 
order  that  they  will  be  subject  to  con¬ 
gressional  review.  All  these  provisions 
were  added  in  order  to  safeguard  the\ 
interests  of  the  Government,  since  the 
claims  which  would  be  payable,  if  this 
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legislation  were  enacted,  are  of  a  type 
in  whibh  no  legal  liability  exists,  but  in 
which  there  may  be  a  degree  of  respon¬ 
sibility  onx  the  part  of  the  United  States. 

All  the  basic  proposals  approved  by 
the  Senate  ai-e,  by  the  conference  agree¬ 
ment,  to  be  accepted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives^  The  Senate  recedes 
only  from  its  amendment  to  the  anal¬ 
ysis  or  heading  of  the  section  in  question. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  th  the  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to.. 


\ 


SOCIAL 


SECURITY  AMENDMENTS 
OF  1958 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.  R.  13549)  to  increase  bene¬ 
fits  under  the  Federal  old-age,  sur-  .  . 

vivors,  and  disability  insurance  system*,  increased  benefit  to  the  recipients  of  old 
to  improve  the  actuarial  status  of  the  \  age  assistance  in  our  State, 
trust  funds  of  such  system,  and  other  - 


Thus,  Mr.  President,  it  should  be  very 
clear  that  the  pending  amendments, 
which  relate  to  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  would  result  in  unequal  treatment, 
should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  recognize  that  in  the 
United  States,  some  States  are  better 
able  to  take  care  of  their  responsibilities 
in  public  assistance  and  other  State 
problems  than  are  other  States. 

The  State  from  which  I  come  spends, 
today,  more  money  on  public  assistance 
than  do  any  other  three  States  in  the 
Nation  combined.  The  people  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  proud  of  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  through  their  State  government. 

In  1956,  Congress  authorized  an  in-.- 
crease  of  $4  for  each  recipient  of  old- 
age  aid,  subject  to  what  each  State 
legislature  would  provide.  The  Cali¬ 
fornia  legislature  immediately  thereafter 
approved  that  increase,  and  gave  that 


wise  improve  such  system;  to  amend  the 
public  assistance  and  maternal  and 
child  health  and  welfare  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  be¬ 
half  of  myself,  my  senior  colleague  [Mr. 

•  Knowland],  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey],  I  submit 
the  amendments  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  92, 
dn  line  19,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
“$65”  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$70.” 

On  page  93,  line  3,  strike  out  “$35”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$40.” 

On  page  96,  line  23,  strike  out  “$65” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$70.”’ 

On  page  97,  line  7,  strike  out  “$35”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$40.” 

On  page  99,  line  3,  strike  out  “$65”  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  “70.” 

On  page  99,  line  13,  strike  out  “$35” 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$40.” 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  desire  to 
have  the  amendments  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Withqdt 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  afUh  all 
the  mumbo- jumbo  of  the  involyed  so- 
called  variable  formula  writteiymto  the 
bill  is  cleared  away,  one  shocking,  incred¬ 
ible  fact  comes  to  light;  namely,  the 
gross,  indefensible,  inequitable,  and  mis¬ 
erable  mamier  in  which  aged  citizens  in 
some  States  of  the  American  Union  are 
treated  by  the  bill,  ip?  contrast  to  the 
manner  in  which  ‘Similarly  situated 
elderly  Americans  in  other  States  are 
treated.  Thus,  if/the  Senate  approves 
what  the  Senajte  committee  has  pro¬ 
posed  under  this  new,  complicated  for¬ 
mula,  an  aged'  person  in  1  or  2  States  of 
the  Nation  Will  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government  an  increase  of  more  than 
$10  a  month,  whereas  an  aged  person  in 
California  will  receive  an  increase  of 
only  77  cents  a  month.  That  is  the  un¬ 
fair/ unjust,  and  unholy  result  which 
i  bill  would  produce. 


Last  year,  the  California  legislature 
approved  a  general  increase  in  the  old- 
ag&  and  blind  assistance  and,  in  addi- 
tion>appropriated  the  moneys  necessar 
to  take  advantage  of  the  medical  pro¬ 
gram  V'hich  the  Congress  had  adopted 
in  1956.  \ 

Under  this  State  legislation,  tip  peo¬ 
ple  of  California  contributed  $17' million 
more  to  the  public-assistance/ program 
in  California,  plus  $13  million  more  for 
medical  care,  the,  latter  to/fee  matched 
by  the  Federal  Government  in  an  equal 
amount.  So  the  people7  of  California 
increased  by  $30  milpon  a  year  their 
expenditures  in  this  .field  of  State  gov¬ 
ernment.  I  have  mentioned  these  facts, 
in  order  to  demonstrate  what  I  believe 
should  be  abundantly  clear — namely, 
that  the  peoplyuif  my  State'have  been 
generous  with/the  aged,  and  the  blind, 
and  with  th/e  other  of  our  fellow  citi¬ 
zens  who  rJted  assistance. 

Mr.  Pr/ident,  should  the  Senate  pen¬ 
alize  a/ American  State  for  being 
and  i&st?  Should  the  Senate  of 
Uni/a  States  now  approve  the  action'' 
5mm ended  by  the  Senate  Finance 
^mmittee — which  has  written  into  the 
lending  bill  provisions  for  such  an 
’"amazing  disparity  of  treatment  that  an 
elderly  person  in  one  State  will  have  his 
old-age  assistance  payments  automati¬ 
cally  increased  by  $10.29,  whereas  such 
a  person  in  another  State  will  have  his 
payments  increased  by  the  munificent 
sum  of  77  cents.  But  that  is  what  the 
bill,  as  reported  to  the  Senate,  would  do, 
and  the  Senate  ought  to  remedy  the 
situation  by  adopting  our  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendments  which 
have  been  drafted  and  which  are  now 
before  the  Senate  do  not  close  that  dis¬ 
parity  completely,  but  they  do  provide 
for  lessening  the  tremendous  differences 
of  treatment  which  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  now  unhappily  provides.  Thus, 
in  a  State  such  as  mine,  about  $3.50  more 
a  month  would  come  to  the  individual 
who  is  qualified  for  old-age  aid,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  about  $40  million  a  year.  There 
is  no  question  about  that.  But  I  ask 
Senators  whether  in  good  conscience  we 


can  approve  the  action  of  a  commit^ 
which  has  resulted  in  such  a  perfe/z 
incredible  mistreatment  of  elderly 
Americans  in  one  American  State  as 
against  treatment  of  citizens  similarly 
qualified  for  assistance  in  another  State? 

Mr.  POTTER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  No;  not  Vet.  I  want  to 
say  one  more  thing,  Mr.  President.  Mine 
is  the  example  of  a  li/ral  State  which 
has  its  growing  fiscal  ^problems.  Mine  is 
an  example  of  an  American  State  with 
fairly  high  State  tax  laws.  The  people 
of  my  State  are  &6ing  to  have  to  face  up 
to  increased  costs  of  State  government  to 
solve  many  orifheir  problems. 

I  indicate/on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
yesterday  .when  the  Senate  approved 
some  California  reclamation  bills  that 
the  people  of  California  will  be  required 
to  pay/$ll  billion — I  want  to  repeat  that, 
ise  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunder¬ 
stood,  $11  billion — to  provide  for  a  State 
system  in  order  to  bring  water  to 
le  people  who  live  in  California  and  who 
are  coming  into  our  State  at  the  rate  of 
500,000  a  year. 

So  there  is  not  involved  here  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  saying,  “Oh,  California  is  a 
wealthy  State.  Let  us,  here  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate,  leave  it  alone.  Let  us  make  an  ad¬ 
ditional  contribution  of  77  cents  to  that 
Senator’s  State,  because  the  people  of 
that  State  are  wealthy  and  they  can 
absorb  the  difference.”  That  simply  is 
not  so.  So  I  am  glad  to  inquire  into  this 
highly  technical  field  and  to  offer  an 
amendment  which,  as  I  say,  would  pro¬ 
vide  that  in  such  a  State  as  mine  about 
$3.66  a  month  would  be  given  to  the 
recipient  of  aged  aid,  without  lessening 
by  a  single  penny  or,  indeed,  adding  to 
the  $12.16  which  an  elderly  citizen  in  at 
least  one  American  State  would  receive 
under  the  terms  of  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee. 

I  ask  that  the  Senate  approve  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  first  yield  to  my  dis¬ 
tinguished  friend  from  Michigan. 

POTTER.  I  came  into  the  Cham- 
(hile  the  distinguished  Senator  was 
'  his  amendments,  and  I  did 
not  heky  how  the  formula,  under  his 
amendments,  would  work.  Can  the 
Senator  briefly  explain  the  formula? 
As  I  understand,  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  will  mean  in  increase  in  cost  of 
about  $40  million  in  the  program. 

Mr.  KUCHElN.  It  will  not  touch  the 
formula,  but  by  raising  the  maximum 
amount  on  which  the,  formula  would  op¬ 
erate  to  $70 — translated  into  plain  lan¬ 
guage  which  the  Senatby  and  I  can  un¬ 
derstand — it  would  mean,  no  one  would 
be  given  less  than  the  schedule  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  Sfrom  Okla¬ 
homa  has  provided,  but  somesof  us  come 
from  States  whose  eligible  tpcipients 
would  be  given,  as  I  say,  about  $8.66,  in¬ 
stead  of  77  cents,  as  this  present  bill 
provides. 

Mr.  POTTER.  I  believe,  under 
schedule  of  what  the  States  will 
under  the  pending  bill,  .the  State  of 
Michigan  will  receive  about  $3.82  for  each 
recipient.  Is  that  correct? 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Senate  concurred  in  House/amendment  to  f^rm  bill.  House  rejected: 
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HOUSE 


FOOD  STAMPS.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  "by  a  record  vote^of  196  yeas  to  187 
nays  the  House  rejected  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  and  passNtfith  amendments 
H.  R.  13067,  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  food-stamp  p\nn  for  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  $l/nillion  x^orth  of  surplus  food  commodities  a  year  to  needy  per¬ 
sons  and  famiL^es  in  the  U.  S."  Since  all  of  the  House  proceeding© 'for  August  18 
does  not  appear  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  this  date,  only  partNof  the 
debate  on  t^is  bill  appears  in  the  Record,  pp.  D870-71,  16888-90 

HOUSING,/ Voted,  251  to  134,  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  S.  4035,  the  omnibus 
housing  bill.  Since  this  was  not  the  required  two-thirds  vote  for  the  passage 
of  a/oill  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  the  bill  was  rejected,  pp.  16788*812 


3.  APPROPRIATIONS,  Conferees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  the  supplemental , ap-\ 

/propriation  bill  for  1959.  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed.  p.  16842 


-  2  - 


Received  the  conference  report,  on  H.  R.  12853,  the  public  works  appropr^! 
tion  bill  for  1959  (H.  Rept.  2670).  pp.  16812-17 

Agreed\to  a  unanimous  consent  request  of  Rep.  Cannon  for  considerati  \  of 
the  independent  offices  appropriation  bill  when  it  is  reported,  p.  16#  l 


4.  FARM  PROGRAM.  Vkgreed  to  the  Senate  request  to  return  S.  4071,  the  f 
the  Senate  for\further  consideration,  p.  16842 


5.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES;  FOREIGN  TRADE.  Conferees  were  appointed  on  S.  3420,  to 
extend  Public  Law  480.  Senate  conferees  have  been  appointed,  p.  16842 


6. 


xtend  until 
,  including  new 


VIRGIN  ISLANDS.  ConfdVees  were  appointed  on  H.  R.  12226,  to 
June  30,  1969,  the  chapter  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation 
authority  to  operate  sa\t  water  distillation  facilities  and  continuation  of 
authority  for  sugar  produ^tionT  Senate  conferees  have  /  -  been  appointed, 
p.  16843 


7.  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES.  Passed  over  without  prejudice',  at  the  request  of  Rep. 
Byrnes,  H.  R.  11056,  to  extend  restrictions  on  certain  imported  citrus  fruits 


dried  fruits,  walnuts,  and  dat< 


pp.  16843-44 


£quest  of  Rep.  Byrnes,  H.  R.  122C1. 
exchange  lands  to  provide  for  an 
of  the  Yosemite  National  Park, 
Forest  lands,  p.  16846 


8.  FORESTRY.  Passed  without  amendment  H,  R.  1270^,  to  provide  that  receipts  from 
the  National  Forests  may  be  used  for  general /local  government  matters  as  well 
as  for  public  schools  and  public  rodds.  p./16843 
Passed  over  without  prejudice,  at  the 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Interior\t< 
administrative  site  in  the  El  Portal  art 
Calif. ,  including  the  exchange  of  Nation* 

Passed  without  amendment  S.  3682, /to  authorize  the  sale  or  exchange  of 
certain  Forest  Service  lands  in  Pima  Countyi  Ariz.  This  bill  will  now  be  sent 
to  the  President.  A  similar  bill,/H.  R.  12242,  was  tabled,  pp.  16866-67 
Passed  over  without  prejudice/  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Byrnes,  S.  3587,  to 
authorize  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  Interior  to  investigate  and  re¬ 
port  to  Congress  as  to  the  advisability  of  establishing  a  national  park  in  the 
Wheeler  Peak-Lehman  Caves  area  of  Nev.  p.  16867 

Passed  with  amendments  S/  4053,  to  extend  the  bdundaries  of  the  Siskiyou 
National  Forest,  Ore.,  aft4r  substituting  the  language  of  H.  R.  13101,  a  simi¬ 
lar  bill  which  had  been  passed  earlier  with  amendment^.  H.  R.  13101  was 
tabled,  pp.  16867-68 


9.  LANDS.  Passed  without  amendment  S,  2517,  to  authorize  the\  States  to  choose 
mineral  lands  in  making  selections  in  lieu  of  sections  of  public  lands  occu¬ 
pied  before  State /claims  were  made.  This  bill  will  now  be  Vent  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  p.  16844  / 

Passed  over /without  prejudice,  at  the  request  of  Rep.  Dingeti,  S.  3754,  to 
provide  for  the  exchange  of  lands  between  the  U.  S.  and  the  Navpjo  Indians, 
p.  16846 


report 
measure 
was 


10.  RECLAMATION.  Passed  without  amendment  S.  J.  Res.  190,  to  approve  t 
of  the  I)bpt.  of  Interior  on  Red  Willow  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Nebr.  Thi1 
will  npi?  be  sent  to  the  President.  A  similar  measure,  H.  Con.  Res. 
tabled,  p.  16845 

as  reported  S.  3448,  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  aikhor- 
increases  in  the  160-acre  limitation  on  the  Seedskadee  Reclamation  pro- 
ict.  p.  16846 
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visHpns  for  a  secret  ballot  in  union  elec- 
tionV  for  the  reform  of  trusteeships,  and 
for  complete  accounting  of  union  fi¬ 
nanced 

But  oJlr  consideration  of  the  bill  suf¬ 
fers  because  of  the  lack  of  hearings  by 
the  House  committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  and  tnte  absence  of  a  report.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  limitation  on  debate  in¬ 
herent  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
under  suspensionNof  the  rules  does  not 
give  the  legislative  Rjocess  a  full  chance 
to  operate. 

Finally,  the  impossibility  of  amending 
the  bill  means  that  umvise  sections  of 
the  bill  cannot  be  cut  out\  For  example, 
I  believe  that  the  non-Conmiunist  affi¬ 
davit  for  employers  contained  in  S.  3974 
is  just  as  unwise  and  as  gratuitously  in¬ 
sulting  as  the  requirement  of  thO  similar 
affidavit  for  union  officials  contacted  in 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  Two  wronte  do 
not  make  a  right,  nor  does  a  seconcKin- 
sult  atone  for  the  first. 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  hope? 
and  expected  that  we  would  be  able  to 
enact  long  overdue  legislation  during 
this  session  of  Congress  to  correct  cor¬ 
ruption,  violence  and  abuses  of  power  in 
some  labor  organizations. 

In  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  voters  in 
my  congressional  district,  containing  a 
great  many  unions  of  all  types,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  asked: 

In  general,  do  you  believe  our  present  la¬ 
bor  laws  give  union  members  adequate  dem¬ 
ocratic  control  over  the  policies  and  decisions 
of  their  unions? 

Over  63  percent  of  the  11,000  who  re¬ 
plied  said,  “No,”  27  percent  said,  “Yes,” 
and  less  than  10  percent  gave  no  opin¬ 
ion.  If  labor  organizations  are  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  interests  and  views  of  their 
members,  then  the  members  must  be  as¬ 
sured  greater  control  over  elections  of 
officers,  management  of  finances,  deci¬ 
sions  on  strikes,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Kennedy-Ives 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  after  being 
amended  a  score  or  more  times  on  the 
floor  of  that  body,  with  a  dozen  or  so 
other  important  amendments  rejected  by 
narrow  margins,  the  AFL-CIO  promptly 
condemned  the  bill,  saying,  among  other 
things,  that  parts  of  it  were  “dangerous? 
and  “unworkable.”  Much  of  manage¬ 
ment  at  first  approved  the  bill  as  a  step 
forward.  Later  both  reversed  them¬ 
selves — the  AFL-CIO  saying  the '  good 
outweighed  the  bad,  and  management 
groups  saying  the  bad  outwffi^hed  the 
good.  Obviously,  the  bill  needed  careful 
study  to  determine  the  fact 

In  such  a  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  only  one  sensible /thing  to  do; 
namely,  have  the  House' Committee  hold 
hearings  on  the  Senate-passed  bill.  Let 
the  good  and  bad  features  be  pointed 
out,  analyzed,  and  .Suitable  amendments 
adopted;  then  ha/e  the  bill  as  amended 
by  the  committee  brought  to  the  House 
for  full  and  fire  debate  and  action  on 
any  further/amendments  proposed  by 
Members.  /This  is  the  regular  way  the 
Congress  .operates.  Why  should  we  be 
denied  t/at  opportunity  on  the  most  im¬ 
portant bill  in  10  years  in  this  exceed- 
inglyyunportant  field  of  legislation,  af¬ 
fecting  every  citizen  of  the  Republic? 


There  was  plenty  of  time — 2  months. 
Yet  the  Senate  bill  was  not  referred  by 
the  Speaker  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  for  40  days.  There 
it  slumbered  20  more  days.  When  an  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  in  committee  to  take  it  up 
for  consideration  in  the  proper  way,  the 
motion  was  voted  down  overwhelmingly, 
with  the  Democrat  Members,  so  we  are 
told,  who  are  today  demanding  passage 
of  the  Senate  bill  as  is,  with  only  40  min¬ 
utes’  debate  and  no  amendments,  voting 
against  the  bill  in  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  kind  of  perform¬ 
ance  is  this?  And  what  are  the  reasons 
why  passage  of  an  unstudied  bill  is  all  of 
a  sudden  so  urgently  necessary  after  all 
the  unnecessary  delays  by  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  party  that  controls  the 
House  and  each  of  its  committees  by 
substantial  majorities? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  only  sensible 
thing  for  us  to  do  today  is  to  reject  this 
unprecedented  procedure  on  so  impor¬ 
tant  and  far-reaching  a  bill.  It  can  be 
Ltaken  up  only  4 V2  months  from  now/ 
fhen  the  new  Congress  will  be  conven/ 
inc.  Or,  if  its  passage  is  so  sorely  needed 
at  once,  then  let  the  committee  take  it 
up  nW  and  the  Congress  stay  here/2  or 
3  weeks  more  and  do  the  job  right?  Let 
us  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  mil¬ 
lions  of  workers  of  America — their  jobs, 
their  livelihood.  It  is  more/important 
that  we  nok  disrupt  the /Industry  of 
America,  the  source  of  s/much  of  our 
strength  and  well-being/  than  that  we 
adjourn  this  wee] 

Much  as  I  hopeckw^  could  help  labor 
tackle  responsibly  ilX housecleaning  job, 

I  cannot  vote  for/thik  bill  under  these 
circumstances,  /his  is\not  the  way  to 
deal  with  the  problem. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  qi^tion  is,  Will 
the  House  stipend  the  rules  apd  pass  the 
bill  S.  3974 

Mr.  M96ORMACK.  Mr.  Sphaker,  as 
long  as ;/we  are  going  to  have  a\ollcall 
on  thisf  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nay* 

Tfye  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered, 
le  question  was  taken;  and  the^e 
w^re — yeas  190,  nays  198,  not  voting  4 
fe  follows: 

(Roll  No.  175] 

YEAS— 190 


KUday 

O’Brien,  N.  Y. 

Sheehan  / 

King 

O'Hara,  Ill. 

Shelley  / 

Klrwan 

O'Konskl 

Sheppapo 

Kluczynski 

O'Neill 

Sleminfekl 

Knutson 

Osmers 

Stkcy 

Lane 

Passman 

Sisk/ 

Lankford 

Patman 

Smith.  Miss. 

Leslnskl 

Patterson 

Spence 

Llbonatl 

Pelly 

JSprInger 

McCarthy 

Pfost  / 

Steed 

McCormack 

Phllbin  / 

Sullivan 

McDonough 

Poage  / 

Taylor 

McFall 

Polk  / 

Teller 

McGovern 

Porter  / 

Thomas 

Macdonald 

Price  / 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Machrowicz 

RabaiUT 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Mack,  Ill. 

Raimr 

Thornberry 

Madden 

Reuss 

Tollefson 

Magnuson 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Trimble 

Mahon 

Blehlman 

Udall 

Mallllard 

.Roberts 

Ullman 

Matthews 

/Rodino 

Walter 

Metcalf  / 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Watts 

Miller,  Call/ 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Wharton 

Mills  / 

Morano  / 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Wier 

Rooney 

Withrow 

Morris  / 
Morrison 

Roosevelt 

Wolverton 

Rutherford 

Wright 

Moss/ 

Santangelo 

Yates 

Moulder 

Saund 

Young 

M  inter 

Schwengel 

Zablockl 

Matcher 

Scott,  Pa. 

Zelenko 

/Nix 

Seely-Brown 

O'Brien,  Ill. 

Selden 

NAYS— 198 

Abbltt 

Flood 

Mitchell 

Abernethy 

Flynt 

Moore 

Adair 

Ford 

Morgan 

Alexander 

Forrester 

Mumma 

Alger 

Fountain 

Murray 

Allen.  Ill. 

Gary 

Neal 

Andersen, 

Gathings 

Nicholson 

-H.  Carl 

Gavin 

Nimtz 

Andrews 

George 

Norblad 

Arends 

Glenn 

Norrell 

Ashmore 

Grant 

O’Hara,  Minn. 

Auchincloss 

Gregory 

Ostertag 

Avery 

Griffin 

Perkins 

Ayres 

Gross 

Pilcher 

Bailey 

Gubser 

Pillion 

Barden 

Gwinn 

Poff 

Bates 

Haley 

Quie 

Beamer 

Halleck 

Ray 

Becker 

Harden 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Belcher 

Hardy 

Reed 

Bentley 

Harris 

Rees,  Kans. 

Berry 

Harrison,  Nebr. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Betts 

Harrison,  Va. 

Riley 

Bolton 

Harvey 

Rivers 

Bonner 

Haskell 

Robison,  N.  Y. 

Bosch 

Hays,  Ark. 

Robsion,  Ky. 

Bow 

Hemphill 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bray 

Henderson 

Sadlak 

Brown,  Ga. 

Herlong 

St.  George 

Addonizlo 
Albert 
Allen,  Calif. 
Anderson, 
Mont. 
Anfuso 
Ashley 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Bass,  N.  H. 
Bass,  Tenn. 
Beckworth 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland  • 
Bolling 
Boyle 
Breeding 
Brooks,  Tex. 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Mo. 
Buckley 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carnahan 


Carrlgg 

Celler 

Chelf 

Christopher 

Clark 

Coad 

Coffin 

Corbett 

Cretella 

Cunningham, 

Iowa 

Cunningham, 

Nebr. 

Curtis,  Mass. 

Dawson,  Ill, 

Delaney 

Dellay 

Denton 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dolllnger 

Donohue 

Dorn,  N.  Y. 

Dwyer 

Eberharter 

Edmondson 

Elliott 

Fallon 

Farbstein 

Fascell 

Felghan 


Fogarty 

Forand 

Frazier 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton 

Garmatz 

Granahan 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Hagen 

Hays,  Ohio 

Healey 

Heselton 

Hollfield 

Holland 

Holmes 

Holtzman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ikard  - 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Johnson 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Kean 

Kelly.  N.  Y. 
Keogh 


Brown,  Ohio 
Brownson 
Broyhlll 
Budge 
.Burleson 
lush 
■d 

Byhne,  Ill. 
Byrnes,  Wls. 
Cedertaerg 
Chamberlain 
Chenowe 
Chlperftell 
Church 
Clevenger 
Collier 
Cooley 
Coudert 
Cramer 
Curtin 
Curtis,  Mo. 
Dague 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson,  Utah 
Dennison 
Dent 

Derounian 

Devereux 

Dixon 

Dooley 

Dorn,  S.  C. 

Dowdy 

Durham 

Everett 

Evins 

Fenton 

Fisher 


Saylor 

Schenck 

Scherer 

Scott.  N.  C. 

Scrlvner 

Scudder 

Simpson,  Ill. 

Simpson,  Pa. 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Kans. 

Smith,  Va. 

Staggers 

Stauffer 

Taber 

Talle 

Teague,  Calif. 
Tewes 

Thomson,  Wyo. 
Tuck 


Lafsre 

Utt 

Lair®. 

Van  Pelt 

Latham 

Van  Zandt 

Lennon\ 

Vinson 

Lipscomb^ 

Vorys 

Loser  \ 

Vursell 

McCulloch  \ 

Weaver 

McGregor  ' 

.  Westland 

McIntosh 

\Whltener 

McMillan 

Vhitten 

Mack,  Wash. 

Wldnall 

Marshall 

Wiggles  worth 

May 

Williams,  Miss. 

Meader 

Willis 

Merrow 

Wilson,  ^lif. 

Michel 

Wilson,  IncL 

Miller,  Md. 

Younger 

Miller,  Nebr. 

Minshall 

16842\ 

c< 

.  NOT  VOTING— 41 

Baumhart 

\  Hubert 

Powell 

Blitch 

\Hillings 

Preston 

Boykin 

James 

Prouty 

Brooks,  La. 

.  Jdpkins 

Radwan 

Burdick 

Jones,  Mo. 

Robeson,  Va. 

Colmer 

Kearney 

Shuford 

Dies 

KilbuV 

Siler 

Doyle 

Landnfm 

Teague,  Tex. 

Engle 

LeCompte 

Thompson,  La. 

Fino 

Mclntire  \ 

Vanik 

Friedel 

Martin  \ 

Wainwright 

Gordon 

Mason  \ 

Williams,  N.  Y 

Gray 

Miller,  N.  Y. 

^Winstead 

Hale 

Montoya 
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So,  two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof,  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  ipllowins ; 
pairs : 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Vanik  and  Mr.  Doyle  for,  witl\Mr„ 
Hebert  against. 

Mr.  Engle  and  Mr.  Friedel  for,  with 
Landrum  against. 

Mr.  Pino  and  Mr.  Montoya  for,  with  Mi 
Teague  of  Texas  against. 

Mr.  Burdick  and  Mr.  Gordon  for,  with  Mr 
Baumhart  against. 

Mr.  Wainwright  and  Mr.  Powell  for,  witl 
Mr.  Kilburn  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Winstead  with  Mr.  Hale. 

Mr.  Colmer  with  Mr.  James. 

Mr.  Robeson  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Kearney. 

Mr.  Preston  with  Mr.  Miller  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  Blitch  with  Mr.  Mason. 

Mr.  Brooks  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Mclntire. 

Mr.  Boykin  with  Mr.  LeCompte. 

Mr.  Dies  with  Mr.  Hillings. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mr.  Prouty. 

Mr.  Shuford  with  Mr.  SUer. 

Mr.  MERROW  changed  his  vote  from 
“yea”  to  “nay.” 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 


STATEMENT  OP  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  a  statement.  The  Chair  is  going 
to  lay  down  a  request  from  the  Senate 
for  the  return  of  a  bill,  then  recognize 
Members  to  send  bills  to  conference. 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Senate. 

The  request  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  notify 
the  Senate  of  the  action  of  the  House. 


ASSI£ 


AMENDING  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE 
DEVELOPMENT  AND  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1954 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  desk  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  ex¬ 
tend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
with  House  amendment  thereto,  insist  on 
the  House  amendment  and  agree  to  the 
conference  requested  by  the  Senate. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina?  [After  a  pause.]  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Cooley,  Poage,  An- 
fuso,  Hill,  and  Hoeven. 


PROVIDING  MORE  EFFECTIVE 

PRICE,  PRODUCTION  ADJUST¬ 
MENT,  AND  MARKETING  PRO-, 

GRAMS  FOR  VARIOUS  AGRICUI 

TURAL  COMMODITIES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  request  from  the  Senate: 

Ordered,  That  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  be  requested  to  return  to  the  Senate 
the  bill  (S.  4071)  entitled  “An  acjr  to  provide 
more  effective  price,  production/adjustment, 
and  marketing  programs  for  various  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities,”  asking  a  /onference  with 
the  House  thereon,  and  Appointing  con¬ 
ferees. 

Attest : 

Feltoij^M.  Johnston, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAIpER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  H.  /  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Js  this  request  subject  to  ob¬ 
jection?^ 

The /SPEAKER.  It  is  not.  It  is  a 
privileged  matter. 


SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATION 
3ILL,  1959 

Mr.  CANNON.,  Mr.  Speaker/ 1  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  ft'om  the 
Speaker’s  desk  tne  bill  (H7R.  13450) 
making  supplemental  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  endingNjune  30,  1959,  and 
for  other  purposes,  witfySenate  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  disagree\to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  the  confer¬ 
ence  asked  by  the  Seriate. 

The  SPEAKER. /is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr^m  Mis¬ 
souri?  [After/a  pause.]  ThOv  Chair 
hears  none,  and  appoints  the  following 
conferees:  Messrs.  Cannon,  Thomas, 
wan,  Rooney,  Gary,  Taber,  Jensen, 
Vursell,  and  Bow. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Ir.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
lhanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
ron  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  public  works  appropria¬ 
tion  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI¬ 
ATION  BILL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  House  to  consider  the  in¬ 
dependent  offices  appropriation  bill 
when  it  is  reported. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  that  satisfactory 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  TABER.  We  have  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RETIREMENT,  CLERICAL 

ANTS,  AND  MAILING  PRIVILEGES 

FOR  FORMER  PRESIDENTS 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  the  fallowing 
conference  report  and  stateme/t  on  the 
bill  (S.  607)  to  provide  retirement,  cler¬ 
ical  assistants,  and  free  rqailing  privi¬ 
leges  to  former  Presidents/of  the  United 
State,  and  for  other  purposes : 

Conference  Report  (He  Rept.  No.  2657) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  ttys  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the'  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
607)  entitled  “An  Xct  to  provide  retirement, 
clerical  assistants/and  free  mailing  privileges 
to  former  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other /purposes”,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free /conference,  have  agreed  to  rec¬ 
ommend  and  do  recommend  to  their  respec¬ 
tive  House/ as  follows: 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  Senate 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment/of  the  House  numbered  1  and  agree 
to  tlfe  same. 

endment  numbered  2:  That  the  Senate 
ede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  House  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Restore  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out  by  the  House  amendment  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  changes: 

Page  1,  line  9,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  all  matter  following  the 
word  “President”  down  to  but  not  including 
the  period  in  line  11,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  words  "an  office  staff”. 

Page  2,  line  4,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  all  matter  following  the  word 
“exceed”  down  to  and  including  the  period 
in  line  10,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  “$50,000 
per  annum.  The  rate  of  compensation  pay¬ 
able  to  any  such  person  shall  not  exceed 
the  maximum  aggregate  rate  of  compensa¬ 
tion  payable  to  any  individual  employed  in 
the  office  of  a  Senator.  Each  individual 
appointed  under  this  subsection  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  office  staff  of  a  former  President 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  an  em¬ 
ployee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act,  the  Federal  Employees’ 
Compensation  Act,  and  the  Federal  Em¬ 
ployees’  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954.”. 

Page  2,  line  14,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
bill,  strike  out  the  words  “located  in  a 
Federal  building”. 

Arid  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendments  numbered  3,  4,  5,  and  6: 
That  trie  House  recede  from  its  amendments 
numbered,  3,  4,  5,  and  6. 

Amendment  to  the  title:  That  the  House 
recede  from\its  amendment  to  the  title  of 
the  bill. 

om  Murray, 
mes  H.  Morrison, 

EihyARD  H.  Rees, 

Managers  on'the  Part  of  the  House. 
Olin  \D.  Johnston, 

Mike  Monronet, 

Dick  NeVberger, 

Frank  cAlson, 

Thruston  jB.  Morton, 
Managers  on  the  Part\f  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  ofNthe  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  607)  entitled  “AmAct  to 
provide  retirement,  clerical  assistants\  and 
free  mailing  privileges  to  former  Presidents  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposed 
submit  the  following  statement  in  explanal 
tion  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  uponl 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  conference  report: 
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HIGHLIGHTS:  Both  Houses  cleared  supplemental  appropriation  bill.  Conferees  agreed 
to  file  report  on  bill  to  extend  Publfc  Law\00,  Sen.  Williams  criticized  adminis¬ 
tration  of  drought  relief  loan  programs.  House  rejected  minerals  stabilization  pay¬ 
ments  bill.  House  received  conference  report  o^  education  bill. 

HOUSE 

1.  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report  on  S.  3420, 
to  extend  Public  Law  480.  The  "Daily  Digest"  states  that  "conferees  agreed  to 
a  l^-year  extension  of  this  act."  (p.  D383)  Agreed  to  a  unanimous  consent 
request  by  Rep.  Albert  to  authorize  the  Agriculture  Committee  to  file  a  report 
of  the  conferees  on  the  bill  by  midnight  Thurs.,  Aug.  21.  (p.  17484) 


2.  MINERAL  PAYMENTS/  Rejected,  159  to  182,  S.  4036,  to  provide  production  payments 

to  certain  miperal  producers  to  stabilize  the  price  of  certain  minerals, 
pp.  17454-7: 

3.  FORESTRY.  /The  Agriculture  Committee  reported  with  amendment  H,  Rk.v  10614,  to 

provide/xor  the  conveyance  of  certain  Forest  Service  land  to  Sumter  County, 

Fla.  Cn.  Rept.  2685).  This  bill  had  been  ordered  reported  by  the  Committee 
earlj4r.  pp.  17510,  D808 


4.  LINSTOCK  DISEASE.  The  Agriculture  Committee  agreed  £o  accent  Senate  acco^cccts  to 
R.  12126,  to  extend  to  wild  animals  the  same  prohibition  against  entryXinco 
the  U.  S.  as  domestic  animals  from  any  country  where  rinderpest  or  foot-and 
mouth  disease  exists,  p.  D388  \ 


TEXTILES.  Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  report  on  H.  R.  469,  to  provide  protection 
gainst  misbranding  and  false  advertising  of  the  fiber  content  of  textile  fib« 
products,  p.  D889 


so 


for 


6.  PERSONNEL.  Received  the  conference  report  on  S,  1411,  to  give  agencies  discre¬ 
tion  in  suspending  or  retaining  on  duty  Federal  employees  prior  to  security 
hearing^ (H.  Rept.  2687).  (pp.  17484-85,  17510)  The  report  explains  t actions 
of  the  conferees  as  follows: 

"The  Senate  bill  proposed  a  change  in  the  provisions  of  the  Actr  of  August 
26,  1950,\which  now  require  that  the  officer  or  employee  concerned  must  be 
suspended  without  pay  before  he  may  receive  a  hearing,  by  providing,  in 
effect,  that\in  cases  arising  under  such  Act  the  officer  or  employee  need 
not  necessarily  be  suspended  without  pay  pending  a  hearing  but  may  be  re¬ 
tained,  in  the  discretion  of  the  department  or  agency  head/  in  the  same  or 
another  position \pending  a  hearing  of  his  case. 

"The  House  amendment  continued  this  provision  of  the/Genate  bill  and,  in 
addition,  reenacted  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Act/of  August  26,  1950, 
as  to  clarify  its  application  to  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
provide  additional  safeguards  for  the  protection  of.  officers  and  employees 
from  arbitrary  actions  thereunder.  /  ^ 

'The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as  the  9«use  amendment  except  * 
the  following  change:  \ 

"The  conference  substitute  makes  it  clear  that  the  provisions  of  the  re¬ 
vised  Act  of  August  26,  1950, N as  contained  in  the  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  the  conference  substitute  will  be  effective  with  respect  to  any 
action  or  proceeding  for  suspension  or  termination  of  employment  commenced 
prior  to  July  1,  1959,  but  that  tlie  provisions  of  section  4  of  such  act  as 
contained  in  such  amendment  will  not 

in  which  any  such  termination  or  employment  was  effected  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  conference  substitute.  Section  2  of  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  also  provides  that  the  Act  of  August  26,  1950,  as  in  effect  immedi¬ 
ately  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  conference  substitute,  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  remain  in  effect  with  respect  to  proceedings  for  sus¬ 
pension  or  termination  of  employment  commencted  after  June  30,  1959. 

"Under  section  2  of  the  conference  substitute  it  is  intended  that  a 
Government  department  or  agehcy  may  reopen  any  case  disposed  of  under  exist¬ 
ing  law,  regardless  of  the Outcome  of  such  case,  or  may  institute  new  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  any  such  case.  Any  such  reopened  or  new  proceedings  would  be 
governed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  August  26,  1950,  as  contained  in  the 
conference  substitute./  However,  it  is  not  intended  that  proceedings  hereto¬ 
fore  completed  under  existing  law  and  resulting  in  the  termination  of  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  employees  involved  may  be  reopened  by  such  employees  for  the 
purpose  of  having  their  cases  disposed  of  under  the  new  provisions. 

"This  limitation  on  the  effective  period  of  this  legislation  is  estab¬ 
lished  with  the  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  committee  of,  conference  that 
this  legislation  as  so  limited  will  provide  a  statutory  basis \f or  the  Govern¬ 
ment  employee" security  programs  pending  the  development  of  a  permanent  Gov¬ 
ernment  employee  security  program  subsequent  to  the  study  and  report  of  the 
Commission^ on  Government  Security  (Sen.  Doc.  No.  64,  85th  Cong.,  l\t  sees.)." 


7. 


EDUCATION.  /Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  13247,  the  national  defense 
education  bill  (H.  Rept.  2688).  (pp.  17500-510)  The  bill  as  reported  fr\n  con¬ 
ference/retains  the  Senate  amendment  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Science  Information  Council  by  the  National  Science  Foundation  to  advise  on  ihat- 
ters  /relating  to  the  indexing,  abstracting,  translating  and  other  services  lead¬ 
ing  to  effective  dissemination  of  scientific  information,  and  providing  that  the 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Library  be  a  member  of  the  Council. 
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.session  tomorrow  evening  in  making  every  effort  to 
adjomm  sine  die  by  Saturday  night,  after  completing 
action  on  Renegotiation  Act,  mutual  security  appropria¬ 
tions,  dent  limit  increase,  conference  report  on  S.  3420, 
agriculturaNtrade  development,  and  the  other  appropria¬ 
tion  bills.  \  Page  17446 

Program  for  Friday:  Senate  adjourned  at  7:49  p.  m. 
until  9:30  a.  m.  Friday,  August  22,  when  its  unfinished 
business  will  be  H.  X,  11749,  extend  Renegotiation  Act, 
and  will  also  act'on  schne  of  the  legislation  listed  above 
under  “Legislative  Program.”  Page  17448 


Committee  Meetings 

( Committees  not  listed  did  not  meet ) 

INVESTIGATION 

Select  Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the  Labtfr  or 
Management  Field:  Committee  continued  its  hearings 
to  inquire  into  policies,  practices,  and  activities  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  witl/testimony 
from  George  B.  Baker,  Chicago;  and  Thomas  E.  Burke, 
V.  B.  Bowers,  and  Thomas  L.  Douglass,  aflof  Miami. 
Hearings  continue  Tuesday,  August/6. 


•use  of  Representatives 


Chamber  Action 


Bills  Introduced:  13  public  bills,  HNR.  13836-13848, 
and  7  private  bills,  H.  R.  13849-13855,  wbre  introduced. 

Pag^x  1751 0-1 7511 

Bills  Reported:  Reports  were  filed  as  follows  r' 

H.  R.  12899,  relating  to  construction  of  San  Luis  unit 
of  Central  Valley  project,  California,  and  agreement  for 
joint  use  of  certain  additional  works,  amended  (H.  Rq>t. 
2682) ;  \ 

H.  R.  7035,  relating  to  the  attachment  and  garnish-N 
ment  of  wages,  salaries,  and  commissions  of  judgment 
debtors  in  D.  C.  (H.  Rept.  2683) ; 

H.  R.  13760,  to  provide  for  the  denial  of  passports  to 
persons  knowingly  engaged  in  activities  intended  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  international  Communist  movement,  amended 
(H.  Rept.  2684) ; 

H.  R.  10614,  land  conveyance  to  Sumter  County,  Fla., 
amended  (H.  Rept.  2685) ; 

Conference  report  on  H.  R.  13450,  making- 'supple¬ 
mental  appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1959  /H.  Rept. 
2686) ; 

Conference- report  on  S.  1411,  relating/to  suspension 
of  employment  of  civilian  personnel  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  (H.  Rept.  2687) ;  and  / 

Conference  report  on  FI.  R.  13247,  to  strengthen  the 
national  defense  and  to  encourage  and  assist  in  the  ex¬ 
pansion  and  improvement  of  educational  programs  to 
meet  critical  national  needs  (M.  Rept.  2688). 

Pages/7474,  17484-17485,  17500-17510 

Supplemental  Appropriations:  The  House  insisted  on 
its  amendment  to  Sen/e  amendment  No.  36  and  further 
insisted  upon  its  d/agreement  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  1 14  to  H.  R.  13450,  making  supplemental  appropria¬ 
tions  for  fiscal  yt ar  1959,  agreed  to  a  further  conference 
with  the  Senate ;  and  appointed  Representatives  Cannon, 
Thomas,  Rooney,  Gary,  Taber,  Ford,  and  Bow  con¬ 
ferees.  / 

Subsequently  the  House  suspended  the  rules  and 
agree/to  the  conference  report  on  H.  R.  13450,  making 


supplemental  appropriatioi/for  fiscal  year  1959,  receded 
and  concurred  in  Senate /dmendment  No.  36  following 
adoption  of  a  House  amendment  thereto,  and  again  sent 
the  bill  to  the  Senate./  page  1 7449 

Presidential  Retirement:  By  a  voice  vote  the  House 
adopted  the  copference  report  on  S.  607,  providing  re¬ 
tirement,  dermal  assistants,  and  free  mailing  privileges 
for  former  \ 0.  S.  Presidents,  and  thus  cleared  the  legisla¬ 
tion  for  Presidential  action.  pQges  1 7450-1 7454 

Salinq/Vater  Conversion:  By  a  voice  vote  the  Flouse 
£d  the  conference  report  on  S.  J.  Res.  135,  relating 
ie  conversion  of  saline  water  to  potable  uses,  and  sent 
bill  to  the  Senate.  page  17454 

Domestic  Minerals  Stabilization:  By  a  record  vote  of 
159  yeas  to  182  nays  the  bill  S.  4036,  to  stabilize  produc¬ 
tion  ofvcopper,  lead,  zinc,  acid-grade  fluorspar,  and 
tungsten  from  domestic  mines,  failed  of  passage.  Prior 
to  its  rejection  the  bill  had  been  amended  to  delete  sup¬ 
port  for  tun^ten  trioxide  and  acid-grade  fluorspar. 
Also  adopted  an  amendment  designed  to  prevent  specu¬ 
lation  in  mineral  -shocks.  Earlier  a  motion  to  strike  the 
enacting  clause  wliHe  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
carried  by  a  teller  vote  of  108  yeas  to  98  nays;  however, 
this  action  was  reversed  in  the  House  by  a  record  vote 
of  171  yeas  to  174  nays.  .  Pages  1 7454-1 7472 

U.  N.  Force:  By  a  record  vote  of  299  yeas  to  21  nays  the 
House  suspended  the  rules  anmadopted  S.  Con.  Res.  109, 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the  establishment 
of  the  United  Nations  force,  with  an  amendment.  The 
amendment  replaces  the  text  with,,  the  language  of 
H.  Con.  Res.  373,  a  similar  resolution* 

' ages  17477-17483 

Private  Bill:  Complied  with  a  unanimouSmonsent  re¬ 
quest  and  recommitted  S.  3021,  a  private  bill,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  iW  17433 

Independent  Offices  Appropriations:  Agreed  totpake 
in  order  on  Friday  the  consideration  of,  under  suspen¬ 
sion  of  the  rules,  a  bill  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
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independent  executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1959.  - — 


Page  17483 

Cleared  for  President:  The  following  bills  were  cleared 
for  Presidential  action  by  House  agreement  to  Senate 
amendments  thereto: 

Imported  exhibits'!  H.  R.  11889,  to  permit  articles  im¬ 
ported  for  exhibit  at  the ‘Minnesota  State  Fair  to  be 
admitted  without  payment  of  tariff ; 

Military  law:  H.  R.  8943,  to  amend  titles  10, 14,  and  32 
of  the  U.  S.  Code,  to  codify  recent  military  law  and 
improve  the  code ;  \ 

Tax  refund  suits :  H.  R.  98i\relating  to  venue  in  tax 
refund  suits  by  corporations ; 

Securities  filming:  H.  R.  9370,  to  permit  illustrations 
and  films  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  obligations  and  securities 
under  certain  obligations ; 

Private  bills:  H.  R.  9950  and  1695,  both  private  bills; 
and 

Military  payment  validation:  H.  R.  336$;  to  validate 
overpayment  of  pay  and  allowances  made  to  certain 
officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Naval  Reserve,  and  Air 
Force,  while  undergoing  training  at  civilian  hospitals. 

Pages  17476,  17483-17484,  17487 

-  \ 

Unanimous  Consent  Passages:  Pursuant  to  unani¬ 
mous-consent  requests  the  following  bills  were  called, 
up,  considered,  and  passed  by  the  House: 

Hawaiian  Nene  Goose:  S.  4249,  to  authorize  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  conservation,  restoration,  and  management 
of  the  rare  Hawaian  Nene  goose  (cleared  for  President )y 

Pages  17472-17^3 

Puerto  Rico:  H.  R.  13666,  to  permit  the  appointment 
of  the  adjutant  general  of  Puerto  Rico  as  provided  J4y  the 
laws  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  (sen i  to  the 
Senate).  /Page  17476 

Science  clubs:  H.  R.  13191,  relating  to  clubs  for  boys 
and  girls  especially  interested  in  science  (ye nt  to  Senate). 

Pages  17485-17487 

Private  bill :  S.  3287,  a  privatiy  bill  (cleared  for 
President).  /  poge  17487 

Private  bill:  S.  2836,  a  privaty  bill  (amended  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Senate).  /  Page  17487 
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Committee  Meetings 

AGRICULTURAL  MISCELLANY 


August 


Bills  Referred:  Three  Sei 
to  appropriate  committee 


fte-passed  bills  were  referred 

Page  17499 


Program  for  Friday/  Adjourned  at  6:07  p.  m.  until 
Friday,  August  22,  at  12  o’clock  noon,  when  the  House 
will  consider,  under  suspension  of  the  rules,  the  inde¬ 
pendent  offices  Appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  year  1959, 
act  on  sundrweonference  reports,  and  consider,  under 
suspension  01 the  rules,  bills  previously  listed  on  page 
17289  of  Wednesday's  Record. 


Committee  on  Agriculture:  Met  in  executive  session  and 
ordered  favorably  reported  to  the  House  tl^e  following 
bills : 

H.  R.  10614  (amended),  to  provide  foyfhe  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  in  the  State  oFFlorida  to  Sum¬ 
ter  County,  Fla. ;  and 
H.  R.  12126  (amended),  to  provide  further  protec¬ 
tion  against  the  introduction  any  dissemination  of  live¬ 
stock  diseases. 

D.  C.  LEGISLATION 

Committee  on  the  Distri/t  of  Columbia:  Met  in  execu¬ 
tive  session  and  ordered/favorably  reported  to  the  House 
H.  R.  7035,  to  amend/the  Code  of  Law  for  the  D.  C.  by 
modifying  the  provisions  relating  to  the  attachment  and 
garnishment  of  ivages,  salaries,  and  commissions  of 
judgment  debto/s. 

Joint  Committee  Meetings 

APPROPRIATIONS— SUPPLEMENTAL 

Confe/ees  agreed  to  file  a  second  conference  report  on 
the  differences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed 
versions  of  H.  R.  13450,  fiscal  1959  supplemental  appro¬ 
bations  bill. 

SIOPRIATIONS— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 

erees  continued  in  executive  session  to  resolve  the 
differences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  ver¬ 
sions  orSH.  R.  13489,  fiscal  1959  appropriations  for  mili¬ 
tary  construction,  but  did  not  reach  final  agreement,  and 
will  meet  a&ain  tomorrow. 

AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOPMENT 

Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  versions 
of  S.  3420,  to  extend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act.  Conferees  agreed  on  a  1 14- 
year  extension  of  this  act. 


CONFESSIONS  IN  EVIDENCE 


Conferees  met  in  executive  session  to  resolve  the  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Senate-  ancWJouse-passed  versions  of 
H.  R.  1 1477,  to  amend  the  U.V  Code  with  regard  to 
admission  of  certain  evidence,  statements  and  confes¬ 
sions,  but  did  not  reach  agreement,  \nd  recessed  subject 
to  call. 

D.  C.  JUVENILE  COURT  JUDGE 

Conferees  agreed  to  file  a  conference  repok  on  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  Senate-  and  House-passed  versions 
of  H.  R.  7785,  to  provide  an  additional  judge  for  the 
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Senate  amendments  were  con- 

curr 

A  moVion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tabled 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  CERTAIN  UNIT¬ 
ED  STATES'.  AND  FOREIGN  OBLI¬ 
GATIONS  AND  SECURITIES 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Vr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consenK  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  oill  (H.  R.  9370)  to 
permit  illustrations  anti  films  of  United 
States  and  foreign  obligations  and  secu- 
sities  under  certain  circuJnstances,  and 
for  other  purposes,  together\with  Senate 
amendments  thereto  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  tlifc  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Vnend- 
ments  as  follows : 

Page  2,  line  13,  after  ‘‘illustrations"  ifi^ert 
",  except  those  of  stamps.” 

Page  2,  line  16,  strike  out  “stamp  or  otherY 

Page  2,  line  18,  after  “their”  insert  “final.’* 

Page  2,  line  20,  strike  out  "except"  and  in¬ 
sert  “but  not.” 

Page  2,  line  21,  after  “purposes”  insert 
“except  philatelic  advertising.” 

Page  3,  line  15,  after  “to,”  insert  “un- 
„canceled.” 

Page  3,  line  16,  strike  out  "canceled  or.” 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
explain  the  Senate  amendments? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  effect  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendments  generally  is -as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  first  and  second 
amendments  is  to  continue  in  effect  the 
situation  under  existing  law  whereby  for¬ 
eign  stamps  may  be  illustrated  for  cer¬ 
tain  purposes  and  under  certain  condi¬ 
tions  without  limitation  as  to  the  size  of 
the  illustrations.  Illustrations  of  United 
States  stamps  would  also  be  permitted 
in  the  same  manner.  With  respect  to 
the  latter,  illustrations  at  the  present 
time  are  limited  under  regulations  issued 
pursuant  to  the  section  being  amended 
to  a  size  less  than  three-quarters  or  more 
than  iy2  the  size  of  the  gehuine  stamp. 
Representations  have  been  made  to  this 
committee  by  philatelists  and  stamp 
dealers  that  postage  stamp  albums,  cata¬ 
logs,  and  other  literature  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  contain  illustrations  of  foreign  posh 
age  stamps  in  exact  size  as  permitttfa 
under  existing  law,  which  publications 
would  become  subject  to  forfeiture  if  the 
bill  became  law  in  the  form  that  iLpassed 
the  House.  Therefore,  these/amend¬ 
ments  are  designed  to  correct  tnat  situa¬ 
tion.  Moreover,  the  ameuraments  to 
paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  would  remove  the  existing  size  re¬ 
strictions  with  respect  to? the  illustration 
of  United  States  stanfps,  inasmuch  as 
there  appears  to  be  rio  logical  reason  to 
retain  this  restriction.  The  Treasury 
Department  has  indicated  it  has  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  theSfeyamendments. 

The  purpose/>f  the  third  amendment 
is  to  make  (near  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  tar  destroy  negatives  and  plates 
used  in  nftaking  the  illustrations  that 
would  bo/permitted  until  after  their  final 
use.  Tne  committee  has  been  informed 
that  plates  used  to  make  stamp  albums, 
for  ecample,  are  used  several  times  over 


during  a  period  of  time  and  the  amend¬ 
ment  would  remove  any  possible  doubt  I 
as  to  whether  that  practice  can  be  con¬ 
tinued. 

The  purpose  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
amendments  is  to  permit  the  filming  of 
stamps  for  advertising  purposes.  Post¬ 
age  stamp  dealers  have  pointed  out 
that  without  these  amendments,  they 
would  be  unable  to  show  pictures  of 
their  products,  that  is,  postage  stamps, 
in  advertising  on  such  mediums  as 
television.  Since  a  special  exception 
is  made  under  existing  law  which  per-i 
mits  illustrations  of  stamps  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  advertising  in  printed  publi¬ 
cations,  it  would  appear  logical  to  per¬ 
mit  such  use  in  other  mediums  which 
have  been  developed  since  the  original 
enactment  of  the  prohibitions. 

The  purpose  of  the  sixth  and  seventh 
amendments  is  to  limit  the  definition 
contained  in  section  3  of  the  bill  to  un¬ 
canceled  stamps  of  foreign  governments 
whether  or  not  demonetized.  One  of 
the  principal  practical  effects  of  sec¬ 
tion  3  of  the  bill  as  referred  to  this 
conamittee  would  have  been  to  prohibit/ 
completely  colored  illustrations  of  for 
eign  \ostage  stamps.  Philatelists  add 
stamp \ealers  have  made  strong  repre¬ 
sentations  to  the  committee  that  the 
complete  prohibition  of  colored  illustra¬ 
tions  woulci\have  a  highly  adverse  effect 
upon  the  stamp  industry,  particularly  in 
the  promotion*,  of  the  sate'  of  stamps 
through  the  usevof  colored  illustrations 
of  stamps.  The  vTreasui'V  Department, 
at  whose  instancervthi/  legislation  was 
introduced,  has  cofir^hded,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  United /Spates  and  foreign 
postage  stamps  shnuldSreceive  uniform 
treatment  under/the  lawk  of  the  United 
States  and  that  whether  pr  not  an  act 
is  criminal  under  our  lawsxshould  not 
depend  on Jme  law  or  act  orva  foreign 
government.  These  amendments  are  a 
compromise  between  those  two  posi¬ 
tions,  and  one  of  its  principal  pi\ctical 
effector  would  be  to  permit  the  use  of 
colo/ed  illustrations  of  canceled  stanms 
of/  foreign  governments.  Under  tl 
lendments  to  section  3,  it  would  nol 
3e  necessary  for  the  Treasury  the 
change  made  in  the  catchline  to  the  re¬ 
vised  section  of  the  code  set  out  in  sec¬ 
tion  1  of  the  bill. 

Section  3  contains  a  definition  of  the 
term  “obligation  or  other  security  of  any 
foreign  government”  so  as  to  include  un¬ 
canceled  stamps  of  foreign  governments 
whether  or  not  demonetized.  , 

Section  4  of  the  bill,  like  section  2, 
is  a  drafting  provision,  and  amends  the 
chapter  analysis  of  chapter  1,  title  18 
of  the  code  to  reflect  the  catchline  of 
the  new  section  15  of  title  18  as  set 
forth  in  section  3  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with¬ 
draw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con¬ 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  conference  report  on 
the  hill  S.  3420,  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla¬ 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. _ 

Mr.  MuRRAY.  Jkr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  may 
have  until  midmght  tonight  to  file  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  bjfl  S.  1411  to  amend  the  act 
of  August  2e,  1950,  relating  to  the  sus¬ 
pension  o/employment  of  civilian  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  United  States  in  the  in¬ 
terest  on  national  security. 

Thsr  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the /request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURRAY  submitted  the  follow¬ 
ing  conference  report  and  statement: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2687) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
1411)  to  amend  the  Act  of  August  26,  1950, 
relating  to  the  suspension  of  employment 
of  civilian  personnel  of  the  United  States 
in  the  interest  of  national  security,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  Recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “That  the  Act  of  August  26, 
1950  (64  Stat.  476),  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  ‘That,  notwithstanding  the 
provisions"  of  se.ction  6  of  the  Act  of  August 
24,  1912  (37  Stat.  555),  as  amended  (5  U.  S. 
C.  652),  or  the  provisions  of  any  other  law, 
the  head  of  any  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  Government  may,  in  his 
absolute  discretion  and  when  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  in  the  interest  of  national  security,  sus¬ 
pend,  without  pay,  any  civilian  officer  or 
mployee  of  the  Government.  To  the  extent 
at  such  agency  head  determines  that  the 
interests  of  the  national  safety  and  security 
pernait,  the  employee  concerned  shall  be 
notifred  of  the  reasons  for  his  suspension  and 
withinYthirty  days  after  such  notification 
vany  suck  person  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  submiNuiy  statements  or  affidavits  to  the 
official  desqmated  by  the  head  of  the  agency 
concerned  t\sh°w  why  he  should  be  rein¬ 
stated  or  restored  to  duty.  The  agency  head 
concerned  mayMollowing  such  investigation 
and  review  as  he^leems  necessary,  terminate 
the  employment  o£  such  suspended  civilian 
officer  or  employee  Vhenever  he  shall  deter¬ 
mine  such  termination  necessary  or  advis¬ 
able  in  the  interest  ofSthe  national  security 
of  the  United  States :  provided.  That  any 
employee  having  a  permanent  or  indefinite 
appointment,  and  havingv  completed  his 
probationary  or  trial  period /V’ho  is  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  whose  employment  is 
suspended  under  the  authorit^^Df  this  Act, 
shall  be  given  after  his  suspension  and  be¬ 
fore  his  employment  is  terminated  under 
the  authority  of  this  Act,  (1)  aYwritten 
statement  within  thirty  days  after  nte  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  charges  against  him,  wdiich 
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TheVesult  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  abovarecorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion^to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


3.  3021 

Mr.  WALTER\  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consentN(hat  the  bill  (S.  3021 ) 
for  the  relief  of  Stanislawa  Wojczul  be 
recommitted  to  the  \ommittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  INDEPENDENT 
OFFICES  APPROPRIATION  MULL 
TOMORROW  UNDER  SUSPENSION 
OF  THE  RULES 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  as>  ^ 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  tomorrow  to  recog¬ 
nize  for  a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  independent  offices  appro¬ 
priation  bill. 

.  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE  LEADERSHIP  .  FAILURE  TO 
PERMIT  CONSIDERATION  OF  ADE¬ 
QUATE  ANTIRACKETEERING  LA¬ 
BOR  LEGISLATION  BEFORE  AD¬ 
JOURNMENT  SHOULf)  RESULT  IN 
THE  PRESIDENT'S  CALL  OF  A  SPE¬ 
CIAL  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS  TO 
MEET  THIS  CRITICAL  LEGISLA¬ 
TIVE  PROBLEM 


(Mr.  CRAMER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point.) 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  and  written  about  the 
Kennedy-Ives  bill  and  the  refusal  of 
the  House  to  be  stampeded  into  accept¬ 
ing  the  politically  inspired,  take-it-or- 
leave-it,  labor  dictated  and  labor  white¬ 
wash  of  racketeering  within  the  unions. 

I  favor  strong  antiracketeering  labor 
legislation  that  fully  carries  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  McClellan  com¬ 
mittee  and  incorporates  the  labor  refon 
recommendations  the  President  has 
made  unsuccessfully  to  Congress  /Tor 
years.  The  Kennedy-Ives  bill  /does 
neither  but  rather  is  a  surrender/to  the 
demands  of  Walter  Reuther,  ana  would 
amount  to  the  condonation/  of  the 
atrocities  of  such  unscrupulous  labor 
bosses  as  Jimmy  Hoffa. 

The  shortcomings  of  t We  bill,  which 
was  brought  up  under  a/rule  that  per¬ 
mitted  only  40  minute^  of  debate  on  a 
48-page  bill  after  the yoill  had  been  held 
by  the  Democrat  Speaker  on  his  desk 
without  opportunity  for  committee  con¬ 
sideration  for  40/  lays  and  40  nights, 
and  under  a  rulp  that  excluded  amend¬ 
ments  to  strengthen  the  bill,  are  so 
numerous  th/t  no  conscientious  legis¬ 
lator  could  swallow  it. 

Some  ofAhe  inadequacies  are: 

First.  Th&t  the  bill  did  not  carry  out 
the  labor  reform  recommendations  of 


the  McClellan  committee  and  thus 
would  not  have  gotten  rid  of  the  Hoffas 
and  the  racketeering  in  unions. 

Second.  That  the  bill  had  no  en¬ 
forcement  sanctions  on  unions  that  re¬ 
tain  officers  who  file  false  or  misleading 
financial  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor. 

Third.  That  the  bill  failed  to  provide 
for  democratic  elections  by  union  mem¬ 
bers  on  matters  vital  to  them. 

Fourth.  It  tried  tp  preempt  the  whole 
field  of  State  labor  laws,  completely 
overturning  States  rights  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  in  this  field,  and  overburdening 
the  NLRB  with  work  not  administered 
in  the  States. 

Fifth.  It  did  not  outlaw  organiza¬ 
tional  or  racketeer  picketing  even  in 
cases  when  the  parties  to  a  dispute  dia 
not  want  such  picketing. 

Sixth.  It  did  nothing  to  tighten  up  in¬ 
adequate  secondary  boycott  provisions  of 
the  present  law. 

Seventh.  It  placed  management  under 
penalty  of  $10,000  fine  for  any  action 
aat  might  be  construed  as  favoring  the 
employee  when  the  timing  of  such  action 
coincided  with  union  attempts  to  organ¬ 
ize  njs  employees,  thus  denying  em¬ 
ployee^  of  many  benefits  otherwise  ob¬ 
tainable! 

Eighth\l:t  provided  for  no  penalties 
for  improper  union  leadership  acj/fvities 
by  only  requiring  reporting  ancGaisclos- 
ure  of  such  activities  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  with  no  power  in  thy  Secretary 
to  penalize  imptaper  activities. 

Ninth.  It  failedVto  proyae  for  guar¬ 
antee  of  trust  fundsKagainst  labor  leader 
raiding  by  setting  suo^i  £unds  up  as  trust 
funds. 

From  this,  it  can  b£  Clearly  seen  that 
the  bill  needed  strengthening  and  clari¬ 
fication,  particularly  in  tnte  light  of  the 
fact  that  the  Senate  debated,  the  bill  for 
5  days  and  add£d  28  amendiramts  on  the 
floor,  none  o V  which  had  beeh  studied 
and  carefully  prepared  after  adequate 
hearings. 

I  refua/  to  be  a  party  to  the  liberal 
Democr/t-Labor  conspiracy  to  foolYhe 
peoplyof  this  country  who  have  aris> 
in  righteous  and  rightful  indignatioi 
ovey  the  racketeering  disclosures  before’ 
th£  McClellan  committee  into  settling 
5r  this  whitewash  of  labor  racketeering 
Approach.  Surely,  to  pass  this  milk- 
toast  bill  this  session  would  prevent  ef¬ 
fective  legislation. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  House  to  permit  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  are  devotedly  interested 
in  strong  antiracketeering  legislation  to 
vote  on  a  bill  this  session,  under  a  rule 
that  permits  full  debate  and  needed 
strengthening  amendments.  To  deny 
Members  the  opportunity  to  so  legislate 
is  to  deny  the  millions  of  Americans  who 
have  not  been  taken  in  by  the  Reutlrers, 
the  ADA  and  the  liberal  prolabor  Demo¬ 
crats  by  their  propaganda  drive  to  pass 
a  weak  whitewash  bill,  the  Kennedy- 
Ives  bill,  their  right  to  be  represented  in 
Congress. 

I  call  upon  the  House  leadei-s  to  exer¬ 
cise  responsible  leadership  and  to  repoi't 
the  Senate  bill  under  an  open  rule  this 
session.  If  the  leadership  refuses  to  do 
this,  I  am  px-epared  to  and  intend  to  use 
every  persuasive  effort  to  prevail  on  the 
President  to  call  a  special  session  to  con¬ 


sider  this  matter  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 


CORRECTION  OF  ROLLCAI 


Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  rollcall  No.  185  of  ifugust  20 
I  am  recorded  as  absent.  I  y as  present 
and  answei-ed  to  my  name.  A.  ask  unani¬ 
mous  consent  that  the  periyanent  Record 
and  Journal  may  be  corrected  accord¬ 
ingly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Iyfhere  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash¬ 
ington? 

There  was  no  oh/ection. 


CODE 


MILITARY  LAW 


Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous/  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakery  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  8943)  to 
amend  titles  10,  14,  and  32,  United  States 
Code,  to  codify  recent  military  law,  and 
to  injprove  the  code,  with  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  thereto,  and  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the 
3enate  amendments  or  their  printing  in  - 
'the  Record,  and  that  the  Senate  amend/ 
ments  be  concurred  in. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
dispensing  with  the  printing  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  amendments  in  the  Record? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  l-equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui¬ 
siana  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend¬ 
ments? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con¬ 
curred  in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


VENUE  IN  TAX  REFUND  SUITS 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker’s  table  the  bill  (H.  R.  9817)  re¬ 
lating  to  venue  in  tax  refund  suits  by  cor¬ 
porations,  together  with  Senate  amend¬ 
ments  thereto  and  concur  in  the  Senate( 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
jrnts  as  follows: 

age  2,  lines  1  and  2,  after  “business”  in¬ 
sert  \or  principal  office  or  agency.” 

Pagk2,  lines  2  and  3,  after  “business”  in¬ 
sert  "oXprincipal  office  or  agency.” 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv¬ 
ing  the  right  to  object,  will  the  gentle¬ 
man  explainywhat  this  bill  is? 

Mr.  WILLIE  This  bill  has  to  do  with 
jurisdiction  irvVtax  refund  cases.  The 
gentleman  will  ^temember  that  there  is 
confusion  under  Resent  law  as  to  where 
an  action  may  be>brought  for  tax  re¬ 
funds  by  corporations.  The  bill  as  we 
passed  it  would  have\equired  that  the 
venue  be  in  the  districiNwhere  the  prin¬ 
cipal  office  or  business  \as  conducted. 
The  Senate  amendment  supply  adds  the 
phrase  “or  agency.” 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  with¬ 
draw  my  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeMion  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman\from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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HIGHLIGHTS  A  Both  Houses  agreed  to  conference  report  on  bill  to  extend 'Public  Law 
0dO,  SeuOte  passed  packers  and  stockyards  bill.  House  passed  bill  to  require  State 
contributions  to  disaster  relief.  Senate  concurred  in  House  amendments  to  a*ea 
development  bill.  Senate  passed  debt— limit  increase  bill.  Sen,  jhroxmire  crivvpized 
fajrtn  program  and  USDA  budget.  Senate  adopted  conference  report  on  education  bi. 
mse  passed  second  independent  offices  appropriation  bill. 


HOUSE .r,., August  „22, 


1,  FOREIGN  TRADE;  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Both  Houses  received  and  agreed  to  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  S.  3h20,  to  extend  Public  Law  U80.  (H.  Rept,  269li)(pp.  17600- 
12,  17676-7 9,  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President. 

As  agreed  to  the  bill  provides  as  follows:  Extends  titles  I  and  II  for 
if  years,  until  Dec.  31,  1959,  Authorizes  an  additional  '>1.5  billion  per  year 
for  title  I  operations,  or  a  total  of  §2\  billion  for  the  lf-year  extension. 
Authorizes  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  acquired  under  the  program,  as  may  be 
specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  for  the  acquisition  of  sites 
and  buildings  and  grounds  abroad  for  U.  S.  Government  use;  financing  trade  fair 
participation  and  related  activities,  including  agricultural  and  horticultural 
fair  participation  and  related  activities;  international  education  exchanges; 
expansion  and  operation  of  American-sponsored  schools  and  educational  institu¬ 
tions  abroad;  supporting  workshops  and  chairs  in  American  studies;  and  financin 
an  expanded  program  of  locating,  evaluating,  translating,  and  acquiring  forei^  - 
books,  periodicals,  and  other  publications  outside  the  U.  S.  which  are  of 
scientific,  technical,  and  cultural  significance  to  the  U.  S.  Provides  that,  * 
negotiating  agreements  for  sales  of  commodities  for  foreign  currencies  the  Pre_ 
ident  shall  take  reasonable  precautions  to  assure  that  such  sales  will  not  un¬ 
duly  disrupt  normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with  friendly  countries.  Auth 
rizes  the  Secretary  to  barter  or  exchange  CCC  surplus  commodities  for  various 
materials,  whenever  he  determines  that  such  action  is  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  U.  S„,  and  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable.  Prohibits  the  acquisition  of 
strategic  cr  critical  materials  by  barter  or  exchange  except  for  the  national 
stockpile,  the  supplemental  stockpile,  for  foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or 
assistance  programs,  or  for  offshore  construction  programs.  Provides  that 
extra-long-staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available  for  sale  under  title  I  in  the 
same  manner  as  upland  cotton  or  any  other  surplus  agricultural  commodity,  and 
that  products  manufactured  from  upland  or  long-staple  cotton  shall  be  made 
available  for  sale  under  title  I  under  certain  conditions.  Authorizes  the  Pres¬ 
ident  to  make  any  area  under  the  jurisdiction  of  administration  of  the  U«  S., 
such  as  the  Trust  Islands  of  the  Pacific  and  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  surplus  commodities  disposal  and  distribution  programs  under 
Sec.  32  of  the  act  of  1935  and  Sec.  !*l6  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  19U9.  Con-( 
tinues  the  present  authorization  of  $800  million  for  donation  of  surplus  commod¬ 
ities  to  friendly  countries  under  title  II. 

With  regard  to  the  barter  provisions  of  the  bill,  the  conference  report 
states  as  follows: 

Barter 

"The  committee  of  conference,  in  including  in  the  conference  report  a  pro¬ 
vision  with  respect  to  barter,  has  reiterated  and  strengthened  the  directive  of 
Congress  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on  a  meaningful  and  substan¬ 
tial  barter  program.  There  was  no  provision  mth  respect  to  barter  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  bill.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  vigorously  opposed  the  inclusion  of 
provision  relating  to  barter  either  in  the  House  amendment  or  in  the  conference 
report.  The  fact  that  such  a  provision  is  included  in  the  conference  report, 
therefore,  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  House  and  of  the 
conference  committee  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Secretary  has  executed  his  re 
sponsibilities  to  conduct  a  barter  program  during  the  past  15  months.  In  effec 
the  Congress  has  felt  it  necessary  to  tell  the  Secretary  to  carry  on  a  program 
which  is  already  the  law. 

"The  language  of  the  conference  report  (sec.  6  of  the  report)  amends  section 
303  of  Public  Law  lj.80  and  reiterates  the  policy  of  Congress  that  it  is  to  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States  to  exchange  surplus  agricultural  commodities  wh* -h 
deteriorate  in  value  and  are  costly  to  store  for  strategic  and  other  materials 
of  a  type  which  will  be  needed  by  the  United  States,  either  in  time  of  emergency 
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or  in  its  normal  economy  as  world  supplies  of  these  materials  decrease.  There 
are  at  least  four  other  provisions  of  law  in  which  a  similar  congressional  pol¬ 
icy  is  enunciated, 

'•In  reenacting  section  303,  the  committee  has  broadened  the  base  from  which 
the  President  may  select  in  designating  those  materials  which  are  to  be  imported 
in  exchange  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Most  of  the  ore,  metals,  min¬ 
erals,  or  other  materials  that  might  be  taken  will  not  deteriorate,  can  be 
stored  at  substantially  less  cost  than  agricultural  commodities  and  by  their 
presence  within  the  United  States  will  improve  its  national  resources. 

"VJhen  Fublic  Law  U80  was  enacted,  the  Congress  specifically  stated  in  its 
legislative  reports  on  that  legislation  that  barter  was  to  be  a  priority  method 
of  disposal.  Until  Kay  28,  1957,  a  successful  barter  program  was  in  operation 
within  the  Department,  but  xjas  brought  to  a  practical  stop  through  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  establishing  the  so-called  'additionality  requirements,' 
placing  upon  prospective  barter  contractors  the  responsibility  of  proving  that 
barter  transactions  would  be  over  and  above  all  possible  cash  sales, 

"The  effect  of  this  actions  was  to  give  sales  for  foreign  currency  under  title 
I  of  the  act  priority  over  disposal  of  surpluses  by  barter.  During  the  fiscal 
year  just  passed,  the  Secretary  has  made  agreements  to  sell  surpluses  for 
foreign  currencies  to  at  least  12  countries  into  which  he  refuses  to  let  surplus 
commodities  move  under  barter  transactions  wit'  out  proof  of  'additionality, '  al¬ 
though  he  is  required  by  section  101  (a)  of  this  act  to  determine  that  sales 
under  title  I  will  be  in  addition  to  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  before 
approving  any  such  sale. 

"The  details  of  the  barter  provisions  included  in  this  conference  report  are 
relatively  unimportant.  Congress  is  not  so  much  concerned  with  the  administra¬ 
tive  details  of  the  Secretary' s  operations  as  that  he  should  carry  on  an  aggress¬ 
ive  and  effective  barter  program.  Had  he  been  doing  so,  there  i\rould  have  been 
no  need  for  any  barter  legislation  in  this  bill.  ♦ 

"One  of  the  important  changes  made  in  existing  law  by  the  amendment  reported 
herewith  is  that  it  relieves  the  Secretary  of  the  responsibility  of  making  a 
finding  that  barter  transactions  would  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  0om- 
moditv  Credit  Corporation.  Instead,  the  Congress  has  made  the  policy  decision 
that  barter  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  intends  and 
directs  that  the  barter  program  be  carried  out  substantially  as  it  was  prior  to 
May  1957. 

"Prior  to  that  time  the  Secretary  had  properly  interpreted  the  language  of 
the  existing  statute  that  barter  as  directed  by  Congress  does  protect  the  funds 
and  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Under  that  interpretation,  ap¬ 
proximately  ,>350  million  of  surplus  commodities  were  exchanged  annually  for 
strategic  and  other  valuable  materials.  Having  determined  to  bring  that  highly 
successful  program  to  a  halt,  the  Secretary  suddenly  decided  that  the  language 
in  the  statute  directed  him  to  make  a  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  barter 
did  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Corporation.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  this 
legalistic  maneuver  that  the  Secretary  brought  the  program  to  a  halt  in  May  1957* 

"The  language  of  the  amendment  reported  herewith  eliminates  the  provision 
which  has  given  the  Secretary  this  trouble  and  replaces  it  with  a  directive  that 
he  shall  conduct  barter  operations  'to  the  maximum  extend  practicable'  and  'when¬ 
ever  he  determines  that  such  action  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 
T e  would  remind  the  Secretary  that  Congress  has  on  several  occasions  and  in  sev¬ 
eral  different  statutes  indicated  that  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  for  strategic  and  other  materials  of  permanent  value  is  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  and  indicates  by  its  reenactment  and  amendment  of 
section  303  of  Public  Law  h80  that  it  does  not  cmsider  a  program  such  as  he  has 
been  carrying  out  since  Kay  1957  to  be  a  satisfactory  expression  of  that  policy. 

"The  deletion  of  the  language  pertaining  to  the  protection  of  assets  was 
specifically  designed  to  remove  the  legal  base  which  permitted  the  Secretary  to 
require  so-called  certificates  of  additionality  to  be  furnished  by  contractors  to 
establish  that  any  sale  through  barter  would  be  in  addition  to  normal  cash  sales. 


Nor  is  arching  in  this  bill  to  be  construed  to  permit  the  requiring  of  such 
certificates  of  additionality, 

"The  conferees  were  well  aware  of  the  testimony  given  before  the  committees 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  designed  to  show 
that  their  assets  were  not  being  protected  because  of  the  alleged  replacement  of 
cash  sales  by  barter  sales.  At  no  time  was  competent  evidence  given  to  support 
these  statements.  Representative  grain  and  cotton  exporters  testified  that 
barter  transactions  do  not  displace  dollar  transactions,  in  fact,  in  normal  trade 
practice  they  were  handled  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  that  barter  transaction 
had  mary  times  made  possible  the  sale  of  additional  commodities  for  cash. 

"The  conferees  were  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  data  furnished  the  Con¬ 
gress  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  showed  that  as  barter  transactions  in¬ 
creased  so  did  cash  sales,  and  that  as  barter  transactions  decreased,  there  was 
a  resulting  decrease  in  cash  sales. 

"The  House  amendment  contained  a  limitation  of  1?5>00  million  on  the  amount  of 
barter  the  Secretary  could  engage  in  in  any  1  year.  This  has  been  removed  from 
the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  This  is  a  clear  indication  on  the  part  of( 
the  conference  committee  that  it  did  not  want  any  such  dollar  limitation  on  the  ^ 
authority  of  the  Secretary  to  exchange  essentially  valueless  surpluses  for  ma-  (  ^ 
terials  of  lasting  value. 

"The  conferees  also  took  notice  of  the  fact  that  under  existing  law  some  of 
the  Federal  agencies  had  not  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  Commodi¬ 
ty  Credit  Corporation  in  arranging  barters.  It  therefore  restated  the  require¬ 
ment  in  the  lax*  that  other  governmental  agencies  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in 
arranging,  through  private  channels,  barters  or  exchanges.  However,  this  lang¬ 
uage  does  not  mean  that  the  Secretary  may  restrict  the  barter  program  in  order 
to  protect  or  conform  with  other  programs  of  other  Government  agencies. 

"The  conferees  specifically  stated  in  regard  to  the  present  requirements  for 
additionality  that  no  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  into  which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be  sold  excepting  under 
certain  conditions,, spelled  out  in  the  legislation,  where  the  Secretary  must  make 
specific  findings. 

“In  the  past  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  additionality  has  been  on  the  contract 
ors  in  relation  to  each  contract  proposed  by  them.  Under  the  language  of  the 
bill,  that  burden  of  proof  has  been  shifted  to  the  Secretary  and,  in  exercising  /  ' 
that  authority,  he  is  required  to  follow  substantially  the  same  procedures  as 
are  followed  in  title  I  of  Public  Law  U80.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
safeguarding  of  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  intended  that 
the  usual  marketings  of  other  nations  shall  be  a  basis  of  consideration  in  the 
approval  of  a  barter  transaction. 

"Furthermore,  in  the  exceptions  granted  to  the  Secretary,  he  is  required  to 
assure  that  a  particular  barter  transaction  will  not  unduly  disturb  world  prices 
of  agricultural  commodities.  The  conferees  were  aware  that  prior  to  May  28,  1957, 
barter  contractors  were  offering  nominal  discounts  in  order  to  dispose  of  the 
commodities  abroad.  These  discounts  normally  were  around  1  to  2  percent. 

Following  the  May  28  directive,  the  requirements  of  the  additionality  program 
were  so  stringent  and  the  movement  of  commodities  so  difficult  that  discounts  of 
from  8  to  10  percent  were  reported.  » This  bill  contemplates  that  a  discount  of  a 
few  percent  will  not  unduly  disturb  the  world  prices  and  not  be  the  basis  for 
establishing  restrictions.  If  a  discount  is  reported  above  this  reasonable  rate, 
the  Secretary  should  take  appropriate  precautions  and  action  to  guard  against 
the  disturbing  effect  of  such  a  large  discount. 

"The  Secretary  was  also  directed  to  assure  that  a  barter  sale  does  not  replace 
a  cash  sale  for  American  dollars.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  Secretary  to 
establish  that  the  barter  deal  does  in  fact  replace  a  cash  sale  for  American 
dollars.  If  such  a  finding  is  made,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  particular  barter  transaction  should  be  rejected. 
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"The  conferees  are  also  aware  of  the  problem  having  to  do  with  the  exporting 
of  wheat  from  Canada  and  other  friendly  nations*  Accordingly,  it  has  directed 
the  Secretary  to  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  these  countries  with  respect  to  «cm- 
modities  governed  by  formal,  multilateral  international  marketing  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  As  a  practical  thing,  the  international 
wheat  agreements  are  the  only  ones  affected  by  this  language  and  even  though  it 
might  temporarily  reduce  by  some  Uo  percent  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
dispose  of  wheat  through  barter,  it  was  the  sense  of  the  conferees  that  mutually 
agreeable  plans  should  be  worked  out  with  Canada  and  other  signatories  of  appro¬ 
priate  agreements, 

"Furthermore,  the  conferees  have  recognized  the  economic  and  security  factors 
in  accepting  domestically  processed  materials  in  lieu  of  ore.  While  the  present 
law  is  silent  on  the  subject,  for  a  long  time  barter  contracts  were  made  for 
domestically  processed  materials.  For  some  reason  this  program  was  stopped.  It 
was  the  sense  of  the  conferees  that  American  labor  and  management  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  participate  in  the  barter  program.  Accordingly  the  bill  specifically 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  permit  the  processing  of  foreign  ores  by  domestic 
processors.  The  House  provision  that  alloys  produced  from  domestic  ores  could 
be  taken  was  eliminated  from  the  bill,  '  "  - 

"As  we  have  stated  above,  „the  substantive  changes  in  the  law,  while  signifi- 
cant,/a^3tff^tf^^iiiyrn'&llr,f‘S5ti *i^^Clt'the  Congress  has  felt  it  necessary  to  enact 
legislation  to  require  performance  of  a  program  which  it  has  previously  estab¬ 
lished  by  law  •  This  bill  is  designed  to  reinstate  a  barter  program  of  at  least 
the  magnitude  followed  prior  to  the  restrictive  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  Not  only  will  the  assets  and  resources  of  our  country  be 
improved  through  this  program,  but  there  will  be  substantial  savings  in  storage 
and  depreciation  costs,  and  the  value  of  the  materials  taken  in  exchange  for  the 
commodities  will  increase  as  world  supplies  diminish," 


DISASTER  LOANS,  Passed  with  amendment  S,  30h,  to  provide  for  a  specific  contrij; 
aution  by  State  governments  to  the  cost  of  feed  or  seed  furnished  to  farmers 
rahchers,  or  stockmen* in  disaster  areas.  Rep,  Cooley  explained  that  as  passed 

by  tn^Senate  the  bill  "provided  that  the  States’  participation  would  be  to  the 
extent  of^not  less  than  25  percent  or  more  than  50  percent"  and  th^fe'^the  bill  as 
amended  by  T>he  House  "provides  that  the  participation  shall  be  pot  in  excess  of 
10  per  centum^vas  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  determipe  to  be  equitable 
of  that  part  of  rhe  cost,  including  transportation  of  such^feed  or  seed  which  is 
not  paid  by  the  recipients  thereof,"  p,  17679 


3,  APPROPRIATIONS,  Passed  und^r  suspension  of  the  piles  H.  R,  13856,  the  independ¬ 
ent  offices  appropriation  bill  for  1959,  Th^bill  deletes  the  $589  million  item 
for  the  civil  service  retiremerffc^fund  to  vjhich  the  President  objected  when  he 

these  agencies.  The  bill  was  re¬ 
ported  earlier  in  the  day  by  the  Appropriations  Committee  (H.  Rept.  2689).  pp, 
17631,  1763U-6 ,  17715 

Received  the  conference  report  on  H.  Rv  13U89,  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  for  Rept.  2699)  •  pp,  17666-7,  17715 

h»  PERSONNEL.  Agreed  taAfoe  conference  report  on  S,  1&11,  to  give  agencies  discre¬ 
tion  in  suspending  or  retaining  on  duty  Federal  employees  prior  to  security 
hearings.  (ppV'17636-7)  See  Digest  lH6  for  provisions  df^this  bill. 

Both  Houses  received  and  agreed  to  the  conference  reporton  S.  25,  to  speci¬ 
fy  the  effective  date  upon  which  changes  in  pay  of  wage-board  employees  shall 
begd^l^ollowing  the  start  of  a  survey  (H.  Rept.  2691),  (pp.  175$Vv17637-8, 

L5)  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President < 

Agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  H.R,  7710,  to  provide  for  the  lhajp-sum 
payment  of  all  accumulated  and  accrued  leave  of  certain  deceased  employees 
(pp.  17638-9)  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President, 


►  .v^SEARCH.  Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules  S.  1*039,  to  authorize  the  heac 
any  Government  agency  now  making  contracts  for  research  to  grant  funds  for 
support  of  such  research,  (pp.  17656-7)  The  Senate  later  concurred  in/the 
Houke  amendments  to  this  bill.  (p.  17599)  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the 
ient. 


6.  TEXTILE nLABELING.  Both  Houses  received  and  agreed  to  the  conference  import  on 
H.  R.  h69V  to  protect  producers  and  consumers  against  misbranding  and  false 
advertising,  of  the  fiber  content  of  textile  fiber  products  (H.  Rept/;  2695). 
(pp.  17589-9(2,  17680-1,  17715)  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  president. 


7.  LIVESTOCK  DISEASES.  Concurred  in  the  Senate  amendments  to  H.  X.  12126,  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  wild  aniihals  the  same  prohibition  against  entry  into  the  U.  S.  as  domes¬ 
tic  animals  from  a'nv  country  where  rinderpest  or  foot-and-mouth  disease  exists, 
(p.  17685)  This  bill  will  now  be  sent  to  the  President.  7 


8.  GRAZING  PERMITS.  Rep .\Dingell  stated  that  he  objected  to  enactment  of  S.  375U, 
to  permit  the  exchanged  lands  between  Interior  and  the  Navajo  Indians,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  provision  in  the  bill  providing  for  the  co^npensation  of  owners  of 
grazing  permits  on  public^land  for  the  termination^of  their  permits,  p.  17 696 


9.  SURPLUS  COMMODITIES.  Receive^ from  this  Department  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  on  the  orderly  liquidation  of  commodities  held  by  CCC  and  on  pro¬ 
grams  to  expand  agricultural  markets,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  5U0,  81jth  Con¬ 
gress.  p.  17715 


10.  LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM.  Rep.  Albert  announced  that  the  Consent  Calendar  and  Pri¬ 
vate  Calendar  would  be  called  Sat.,  Aug*/23.  p.  17685 


SENATE  -  August  22 


11.  MEATPACKERS.  Passed  without  amendment  H.  R.'^OaO,  to  transfer  certain  function^ 
under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards'  Act  from  thib  Department  to  the  Federal  Trade"! 
Commission,  (pp.  17599-600)  y2&is  bill  will  no**  be  sent  to  the  President.  -.f 


12.  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT ,  Concurred  in  the  House  amendments  to  S.  3683,  to  establish 
a  program  to  alleviate  conditions  of  substantial  unemployment  or  underemploy¬ 
ment  in  certain  economically  depressed  areas.  This  \ill  will  now  be  sent  to 
the  President,  pp.  176CGL-U 

Sen.  Douglas  explained  the  House  amendments  as  follows:  "The  major  amend¬ 
ments  of  the  House  were  as  follows: 

"First,  the  Hous6  in  accordance  with  its  general  insis^nce  upon  keeping 
the  added  check  of' the  appropriation  procedure  upon  such  financing  programs, 
amended  the  proposed  industrial  and  rural  area  loan  funds  to >an  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  funds  for  such  loans; 

"Second,  the  House  deleted  the  Senate  provision  (sec.  7)  for\a  $100  million 
loan  fund  for  public  facilities  to  aid  in  attracting  private  ent^prises  to 
these  area?  __ 

"Third./  the  House  deleted  a  Senate  provision  (sec.  17)  for  the  pigment  of 
retraining  payments  to  persons  not  entitled  to  unemployment  compensation,  who 
are  receiving  trainin'’  for  a  new  job. 

"Other  changes  made  by  the  House  included:  (a)  a  prohibition  against 
public  facility  grant  that  would  compete  with  an  existing  private  utility 
a  requirement  that  each  recipient  of  assistance  keep  prescribed  record^ 

_ object  to  review  by  the  Commissioner  and  the  Comptroller  General;  (c)  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  wording  in  the  provision  in  respect  to  plant  relocation;  (d) 
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August  22,  1958. — Ordered  to  be  printed 


Mr.  Cooley,  from  the  committee  of  conference,  submitted  the 

following 

CONFERENCE  REPORT 

[To  accompany  S.  3420] 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass,  having  met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend 
to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  insert  the  following:  That  section  101  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  ( Public  Law  480, 
83  rd  Cong.),  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (a)  thereof  and  adding  “or  normal  patterns  of  commercial 
trade  with  friendly  countries;” . 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  ( b )  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  December  81,  1959,  which  'will 
call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in  excess  of 
$2,250,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  entered  into  in 
prior  fiscal  years  have  called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than  authorized  for 
such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during  such  fiscal  years.” 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (h)  thereof  the  following: 
“and  for  the  financing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  acts  of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons 
under  title  II  of  the  United  States  Information  and  Educational  Exchange 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1448)” • 
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(b)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  substituting  a  semicolon 
for  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (k)  and  adding  the  following  new 

^  “n)  jror  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease,  rental  or  otherwise,  of  sites 
and  buildings  and  grounds  abroad,  for  United  States  Government  use 
including  offices,  residence  quarters,  community  and  other  facilities,  and 
for  construction,  repair,  alteration  and  furnishing  of  such  buildings  and 
facilities:  Provided,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  subsection  (in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  available 
for  such  purposes)  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time 

in  appropriation  acts;  ’  . 

“(m)  For  financing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  acts  (A)  trade  fair  participation  and  related  „ 
activities  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  International  Cultural  Exchange  ( 
and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956  (22  U.  S.  C.  1992 ),  and  (B) 
agricultural  and  horticultural  fair  participation  and  related  activities; 

“(n)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  f 
in  consultation  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  other  interested 
agencies,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appro¬ 
priation  acts,  (1)  programs  outside  the  United  States  for  the  analysis  and 
evaluation  of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  /o  determine 
whether  they  would  provide  information  of  technical  or  scientific  siymfi- 
CQUC6  iu  ths  United  States  and  whether  such  books ,  periodicals ,  and  othei 
materials  are  of  cultural  or  educational  significance;  (2)  the  registry 
indexing,  binding,  reproduction,  cataloging,  abstracting,  translating ,  and 
dissemination  of  books,  periodicals,  and  related  materials  determined  to 
have  such  significance ;  and  (3)  the  acquisition  of  such  books,  periodicals, 
and  other  materials  and  the  deposit  thereof  in  libraries .  and  research 
centers  in  the  United  States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate; 

“(o)  For  providing  assistance ,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  by  grant  or  otherwise,  in  the 
expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  established schools ,  colleges, 
or  universities  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  fo>  , 
the  purpose  of  enabling  such  educational  institutions  to  carry  on  prog>  ams 
of  vocational ,  professional,  scientific ,  technological,  or  general  education, 
and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in  American  studies  or  American 
educational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs  in  American  studies.  . 

Sec.  4.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30, 
1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ December  31,  1959”. 

Sec.  5.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  June  30, 
1958”  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “ December  31,  1959” . 

Sec.  6.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall,  whenever  he  determines  that  such  action 
is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodities  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  such  strategic  or  other  materials  of 
which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically  produce  its  requirements  and 
which  entail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or  substantially  less 
storage  charges  as  the  President  may  designate,  or  (b)  materials,  goods, 
or  equipment  required  in  connection  with  foreign  economic  and  military 
aid  and  assistance  programs,  or  ( c )  materials  or  equipment  required  in 
substantial  quantities  for  offshore  construction  programs.  He  is  hereby 
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directed  to  me  every  'practicable  means,  in  cooperation  with  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make,  through  private  channels,  such 
barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  section  4 
(h)  oj  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to 
make  such  barters  or  exchanges.  In  carrying  out.  barters  or  exchanges 
authorized  by  this  section,  no  restrictions  shall  be  placed  on  the  countries 
of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be  sold, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  shall  find  necessary  in  order  to  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United 
States  and  to  assure  that  barters  or  exchanges  under  this  Act  will  not 
unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  'commodities  or  replace  cash 
sales  for  dollars.  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  domestic  processing  of 
raw  materials  of  foreign  origin.  The  Secretary  shall  endeavor  to  co¬ 
operate  v'ith  other  exporting  countries  in  preserving  normal  patterns  of 
commercial  trade  with  respect  to  commodities  covered  by  formal  multi¬ 
lateral  international  marketing  agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is 
a  party.  Agencies  of  the  United  States  Government  procuring  such 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  are  hereby  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  in  the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  by  means  of 
barter  or  exchange.  The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  assist,  through  such 
means  as  are  available  to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting  exchange 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for  strategic  materials .” 

Sec.  7.  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended  by 
inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the  following: 
“ but  no  strategic  or  critical  material  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  such  barter  or  exchange  except  for  such 
national  stockpile,  for  such  supplemental  stockpile,  for  foreign  economic 
or  military  aid  or  assistance  programs,  or  for  of  shore  construction 
programs”. 

Sec.  8.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  amended,  extra  long  staple 
cotton  shall  be  made  available  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I 
of  the  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  upland  cotton  or  any  other  surplus 
agricultural  commodity  is  made  available,  and  products  manufactured 
from  upland  or  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available  for  sale  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  as  long  as  cotton  is  in  surplus  supply, 
and  no  discriminatory  or  other  conditions  shall  be  imposed  which  will 
prevent  or  tend,  to  interfere  with  their  sale  or  availability  for  sale  under 
the  Act:  Provided,  That  that  portion  of  the  sales  price  of  such  products 
which  is  financed  as  a  sale  for  foreign  currency  under  title  I  of  the  Act 
shall  be  limited  to  the  estimated  portion  of  the  sales  price  of  such  products 
attributable  to  the  raw  cotton  content  of  such  products. 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  ( 1 )  those  areas 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  administration  of  the  United  States  are  author¬ 
ized  to  receive  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  distribution  on  the 
same  basis  as  domestic  distribution  in  any  State,  Territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  without  exchange  of  funds,  such  surplus  commodities 
as  may  be  available  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  Section  82  of  the  Act  of 
August  24,  1985,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  612c),  and  Section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1431);  and  ( 2 )  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  to  purchase  products  of  oil 
seeds,  and  edible  oils  and  fats  and  the  products  thereof  in  such  form  as 
may  be  needed  for  donation  abroad  as  provided  in  the  following  stntence. 
Any  such  commodities  or  products  if  purchased  shall  be  donated  to  non- 
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profit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Department  of  State,  other 
appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  international  01  ganiza- 
tionsjor  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside  the  United  States 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional  costs  with 
respect  to  such  oil  as  it  is  authorized  to  incur  with  respect  to  food  commodi - 
ties  disposed  oj  under  section  416  of  tU  Agricultural  Act  of  194-9. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Victor  L.  Anfuso, 

William  S.  Hill, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 

James  O.  Eastland, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Edward  J.  Thye, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


STATEMENT  OF  MANAGERS  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend 
and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1954,  submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of 
the  action  agreed  upon  and  recommended  in  the  accompanying 
conference  report : 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
^  Senate  bill  and  substituted  language  which  was  basically  title  1  of 
f  H.  R.  12954  as  reported  by  the  committee.  The  House  amendment 
was  much  more  comprehensive  than  the  Senate  bill  and  contained 
}  numerous  provisions,  including  several  authorizing  additional  uses  of 
foreign  currencies  and  a  provision  with  respect  to  augmented  barter, 
which  were  not  included  in  the  Senate  bill. 

In  general,  the  substitute  amendment  agreed  on  by  the  conferees 
follows  t  he  provisions  of  the  House  amendment.  Except  for  minor  and 
clarifying  amendments,  the  differences  between  the  House  amendment 
and  the  substitute  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  are  as  follows: 

PERIOD  OF  EXTENSION 

The  Senate  bill  extended  titles  I  and  II  of  the  act  for  2  years.  The 
House  bill  extended  these  titles  for  1  year.  The  conference  amendment 
reported  herewith  extends  titles  I  and  II  of  the  act  for  1%  years,  until 
December  31,  1959.  Both  House  and  Senate  bills  provided  for  opera¬ 
tions  under  title  I  at  the  rate  cf  not  more  than  $1.5  billion  per  year, 
and  this  rate  of  operation  is  retained  in  the  conference  report. 

STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATERIALS 

Section  5  of  the  Senate  bill  (sec.  7  of  the  conference  report)  was  not 
.  in  the  House  bill.  It  prohibits  the  acquisition  of  strategic  or  critical 
material  by  barter  or  exchange  except  for  the  national  stockpile,  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  for  foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or 
assistance  programs,  or  for  offshore  construction  programs. 

LONG  STAPLE  COTTON  AND  COTTON  PRODUCTS 

Section  0  of  the  Senate  bill  (sec.  8  of  the  conference  report)  was  not 
in  the  House  amendment.  As  agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  it  provides 
that  extra  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available  for  sale  under 
title  I  of  the  act  in  the  same  manner  as  upland  cotton  or  any  other 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  and  that  products  manufactured  from 
upland  or  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available  for  sale  under 
title  I  but  that  only  that  portion  of  the  sales  price  of  such  products 
which  is  attributable  to  the  raw  cotton  content  of  the  product  shall 
be  eligible  for  financing  under  title  I  as  a  sale  for  foreign  currency. 
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ADDITIONAL  USES  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Sections  3,  4,  5,  and  8  of  the  House  amendment,  providing  addi¬ 
tional  uses  of  foreign  currencies  accruing  from  sales  under  title  I,  have 
been  retained  without  substantive  change  as  section  3  of  the  conference 
substitute.  The  provision  authorizing  use  of  foreign  currencies  for 
trade  fair  participation  has  been  slightly  amended  to  make  clear  that 
the  authorization  covers  also  agricultural  and  horticultural  fair  par¬ 
ticipation  and  related  activities.  These  provisions  retain  the  language 
requiring  appropriation  of  foreign  currencies  for  these  additional  uses, 
which  appeared  in  the  House  amendment. 

RELIEF  PROGRAMS 

Section  6  of  the  House  amendment,  authorizing  the  President  to  T 
extend  relief  and  related  programs  to  any  area  under  the  jurisdiction 
or  administration  of  the  United  States,  such  as  the  Pacific  Trust  ^ 
Islands  or  the  Ryukyus,  has  been  amended  by  the  adoption  of  alterna-  V. 
tive  language  suggested  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  the  committee  that  title  I  now  applies  to  these  areas. 
The  substance  of  the  provision  remains  the  same.  This  section, 
appearing  as  section  9  in  the  conference  report,  also  includes  a  pro¬ 
vision  authorizing  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  purchase 
products  of  oilseeds  and  edible  oils  and  fats  and  the  products  thereof 
and  to  donate  such  commodities  abroad. 


MALARIA  ERADICATION,  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  AND  RELATED  USES 

Section  7  of  the  House  amendment  has  been  eliminated  from  the 
conference  report  for  technical  reasons  and  because  the  committee  on 
conference  understands  that  the  authority  for  use  of  foreign  cur¬ 
rencies  which  was  spelled  out  in  that  amendment  already  exists.  The 
committee  of  conference  was  in  complete  agreement,  however,  on  the 
objectives  of  this  section  and  emphasizes  its  view  that  more  liberal  use 
should  be  made  of  the  authority  now  existing  in  section  104  of  the  act 
for  financing  nonself-liquidating  projects  for  the  development  of 
human  resources  and  skills.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  many 
such  constructive  projects,  for  example,  in  education,  malaria  eradica¬ 
tion,  and  public  health,  are  not  suitable  for  financing  on  a  loan  basis. 
We  are  convinced  that  there  are  frequently  cases  of  this  sort  where  use 
of  foreign  currency  sales  proceeds  on  a  grant  basis  can  serve  a  higher 
priority  development  need  than  would  be  possible  through  their  use  on 
a  loan  basis.  The  conference  committee  deemed  the  application  of 
section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act,  1953,  to  grants  in 
such  instances  to  be  inappropriate  and  urges  the  President  to  make 
more  liberal  use  of  his  authorities  under  this  act  than  has  been  the  case 
in  the  past. 

BARTER 

The  committee  of  conference,  in  including  in  the  conference  report 
a  provision  with  respect  to  barter,  has  reiterated  and  strengthened  the 
directive  of  Congress  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on  a 
meaningful  and  substantial  barter  program.  There  was  no  provision 
with  respect  to  barter  in  the  Senate  bill.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  vigorously  opposed  the  inclusion  of  any  provision  relating  to 
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barter  either  in  the  House  amendment  or  in  the  conference  report. 
The  fact  that  such  a  provision  is  included  in  the  conference  report, 
therefore,  is  a  clear  indication  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  House  and 
of  the  conference  committee  with  the  manner  in  which  the  Secretary 
has  executed  his  responsibilities  to  conduct  a  barter  program  during 
the  past  fifteen  months.  In  effect,  the  Congress  has  felt  it  necessary 
to  tell  the  Secretary  to  carry  on  a  program  which  is  already  the  law. 

The  language  of  the  conference  report  (sec.  0  of  the  report)  amends 
section  303  of  Public  Law  480  and  reiterates  the  policy  of  Congress 
that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  to  exchange  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  which  deteriorate  in  value  and  are  costly  to 
store  for  strategic  and  other  materials  of  a  type  which  will  be  needed 
by  the  United  States,  either  in  time  of  emergency  or  in  its  normal 
.economy  as  world  supplies  of  these  materials  decrease.  There  are 
'  at  least  four  other  provisions  of  law  in  which  a  similar  congressional 
policy  is  enunciated. 

(  In  reenacting  section  303,  the  committee  has  jimmL'.imd  tlu> 
from  which  the  President  may  select  in  designating  those  materials 
which  are  to  be  imported  in  exchange  for  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities.  Most  of  the  ore,  metals,  minerals,  or  other  materials  that 
might  be  taken  will  not  deteriorate,  can  lie  stored  at  substantially 
less  cost  than  agricultural  commodities  and  by  then*  presence  within 
the  United  States  will  improve  its  national  resources. 

"When  Public  Law  480  was  enacted,  the  Congress  specifically  stated 
in  its  legislative  reports  on  that  legislation  that  barter  was  to  be  a 
priority  method  of  disposal.  Until  May  28,  1957,  a  successful  barter 
program  was  in  operation  within  the  Department,  but  was  brought 
to  a  practical  stop  through  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  estab¬ 
lishing  the  so-called  “additionality  requirements,”  placing  upon  pros¬ 
pective  barter  contractors  the  responsibility  of  proving  that  barter 
transactions  would  be  over  and  above  all  possible  cash  sales. 

The  effect  of  this  action  was  to  give  sales  for  foreign  currency  under 
title  1  of  the  act  priority  over  disposal  of  surpluses  by  barter.  During 
s  the  fiscal  year  just  passed,  the  Secretary  has  made  agreements  to  sell 
/surpluses  for  foreign  currencies  to  at  least  12  countries  into  which  he 
refuses  to  let  surplus  commodities  move  under  barter  transactions 
I  without  proof  of  “additionality,”  although  he  is  required  by  section 
101  (a)  of  this  act  to  determine  that  sales  under  title  I  will  be  in 
addition  to  usual  marketings  of  the  United  States  before  approving 
any  such  sale. 

The  details  of  the  barter  provisions  included  in  this  conference 
report  are  relatively  unimportant  .  Congress  is  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  administrative  details  of  the  Secretary’s  operations  as  that 
he  should  carry  on  an  aggressive  and  effective  barter  program.  Had 
he  been  doing  so,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for  any  barter 
legislation  in  this  bill. 

'One  of  the  important  changes  made  in  existing  law  by  the  amend¬ 
ment  reported  herewith  is  that  it  relieves  the  Secretary  of  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  making  a  finding  that  barter  transactions  would  protect  the 
funds  and  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Instead, 
the  Congress  has  made  the  policy  decision  that  barter  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  intends  and  directs  that  the 
barter  program  be  carried  out  substantially  as  it  was  prior  to  May 
1957. 
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Prior  to  that  time  the  Secretary  had  properly  interpreted  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  existing  statute  that  barter  as  directed  by  Congress  does 
protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
Under  that  interpretation,  approximately  $350  million  of  surplus 
commodities  were  exchanged  annually  for  strategic  and  other  valuable 
materials.  Having  determined  to  bring  that  highly  successful  pro¬ 
gram  to  a  halt,  the  Secretary  suddenly  decided  that  the  language  in 
the  statute  directed  him  to  make  a  determination  as  to  whether  or 
not  barter  did  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Corporation.  It 
was  on  the  basis  of  this  legalistic  maneuver  that  the  Secretary  brought 
the  program  to  a  halt  in  May  1957. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  reported  herewith  eliminates  the 
provision  which  has  given  the  Secretary  this  trouble  and  replace?  it 
with  a  directive  that  he  shall  conduct  barter  operations  “to  the  maxi-  A 
mum  extent  practicable”  and  “whenever  he  determines  that  such  * 
action  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States.”  We  would  remind 
the  Secretary  that  Congress  has  on- several  occasions  and  in  several  i 
different  statutes  indicated  that  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  ^ 
commodities  for  strategic  and  other  materials  of  permanent  value  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States  and  indicates  by  its  reenact¬ 
ment  and  amendment  of  section  303  of  Public  Law  480  that  it  does 
not  consider  a  program  such  as  he  has  been  carrying  out  since  May 
1957  to  be  a  satisfactory  expression  of  that  policy. 

The  deletion  of  the  language  pertaining  to  the  protection  of  assets 
was  specifically  designed  to  remove-' the  legal  base  which  permitted 
the  Secretary  to  require  so-called  certificates  of  additionality  to  be 
furnished  by  contractors  to  establish  that  any  sale  through  barter 
would  be  in  addition  to  normal  cash  sales.  Nor  is  anything  in  this 
bill  to  be  construed  to  permit  the  requiring  of  such  certificates  of 
additionality. 

The  conferees  were  well  aware  of  the  testimony  given  before  the 
committees  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  designed  to  show  that  their  assets  were  not  being  protected 
because  of  the  alleged  replacement  of  cash  sales  by  barter  sales.  At  A 
no  time  was  competent  evidence  given  to  support  these  statements.  ™ 
Representative  grain  and  cotton  exporters  testified  that  barter  trans¬ 
actions  do  not  displace  dollar  transactions,  in  fact,  in  normal  trade  i 
practice  they  were  handled  in  precisely  the  same  way,  and  that  barter  " 
transactions  had  many  times  made  possible  the  sale  of  additional 
commodities  for  cash. 

The  conferees  were  also  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  data  furnished 
the  Congress  bv  the  Department  of  Agriculture  showed  that  as  barter 
transactions  increased  so  did  cash  sales,  and  that  as  barter  transactions 
decreased,  there  was  a  resulting  decrease  in  cash  sales. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  limitation  of  $500  million  on 
the  amount  of  barter  the  Secretary  could  engage  in  in  any  one  year. 
This  has  been  removed  from  the  bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  This 
is  a  clear  indication  on  the  part  of  the  conference  committee  that  it 
did  not  want  any  such  dollar  limitation  on  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  exchange  essentially  valueless  surpluses  for  materials  of 
lasting  value. 

The  conferees  also  took  notice  of  the  fact  that  under  existing  law 
some  of  the  Federal  agencies  had  not  cooperated  to  the  fullest  extent 
with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  arranging  barters.  It 
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therefore  restated  the  requirement  in  the  law  that  other  governmental 
agencies  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  arranging,  through  private 
channels,  barters  or  exchanges.  However,  this  language  does  not 
mean  that  the  Secretary  may  restrict  the  barter  program  in  order  to 
protect  or  conform  with  other  programs  of  other  Government  agencies. 

'The  conferees  specifically  stated  in  regard  to  the  present  require¬ 
ments  for  additionality  that  no  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus  agricultural  commodities 
may  be  sold  excepting  under  certain  conditions,  spelled  out  in  the 
legislation,  where  the  Secretary  must  make  specific  findings. 

In  the  past  the  burden  of  proof  as  to  additionality  has  been  on  the 
contractors  in  relation  to  each  contract  proposed  by  them.  Under 
the  language  of  the  bill,  that  burden  of  proof  has  been  shifted  to  the 
Secretary  and,  in  exercising  that  authority,  he  is  required  to  follow 
!  substantially  the  same  procedures  as  are  followed  in  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  safeguarding  of  usual 
marketings  is  limited  to  the  safeguarding  of  usual  marketings  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  intended  that  the  usual  marketings  of  other 
nations  shall  be  a  basis  of  consideration  in  the  approval  of  a  barter 
transaction. 

Furthermore,  in  the  exceptions  granted  to  the  Secretary,  he  is 
required  to  assure  that  a  particular  barter  transaction  will  not  unduly 
disturb  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities.  The  conferees  were 
aware  that  prior  to  May  28,  1957,  barter  contractors  were  offering 
nominal  discounts  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  commodities  abroad. 
These  discounts  normally  were  around  1  to  2  percent.  Following  the 
May  28  directive,  the  requirements  of  the  additionality  program  were 
so  stringent  and  the  movement  of  commodities  so  difficult  that 
discounts  of  from  8  to  10  percent  were  reported.  This  bill  contem¬ 
plates  that  a  discount  of  a  few  percent  will  not  unduly  disturb 
the  world  prices  and  not  be  the  basis  for  establishing  restrictions. 
If  a  discount  is  reported  above  this  reasonable  rate,  the  Secretary 
should  take  appropriate  precautions  and  action  to  guard  against  the 
disturbing  effect  of  such  a  large  discount. 

The  Secretary  was  also  directed  to  assure  that  a  barter  sale  does 
not  replace  a  cash  sale  for  American  dollars.  The  burden  of  proof 
is  on  the  Secretary  to  establish  that  the  barter  deal  does  in  fact  replace 
a  cash  sale  for  American  dollars.  If  such  a  finding  is  made,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  conferees  that  the  particular  barter  transaction  should 
be  rejected. 

The  conferees  are  also  aware  of  the  problem  having  to  do  with  the 
exporting  of  wheat  from  Canada  and  other  friendly  nations.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  it  has  directed  the  Secretary  to  endeavor  to  cooperate  w  ith  these 
countries  with  respect  to  commodities  governed  by  formal,  multi¬ 
lateral  international  marketing  agreements  to  which  the  United  States 
is  a  party.  As  a  practical  thing,  the  international  wheat  agreements 
are  the  only  ones  affected  by  this  language  and  even  though  it  might 
temporarily  reduce  by  some  40  percent  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  dispose  of  wheat  through  barter,  it  was  the  sense  of  the  conferees 
that  mutually  agreeable  plans  should  be  worked  out  with  Canada  and 
other  signatories  of  appropriate  agreements. 

Furthermore,  the  conferees  have  recognized  the  economic  and  secu¬ 
rity  factors  in  accepting  domestically  processed  materials  in  lieu  of 
ore.  While  the  present  lawr  is  silent  on  the  subject,  for  a  long  time 
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barter  contracts  were  made  for  domestically  processed  materials. 
For  some  reason  this  program  was  stopped.  It  was  the  sense  of  the 
conferees  that  American  labor  and  management  should  be  permitted 
to  participate  in  the  barter  program.  Accordingly  the  bill  specifically 
authorizes  the  Secretary  to  permit  the  processing  of  foreign  ores  by 
domestic  processors.  The  House  provision  that  alloys  produced  from 
domestic  ores  could  be  taken  was  eliminated  from  the  bill. 

As  we  have  stated  above,  the  substantive  changes  in  the  law,  while 
significant,  are  not  nearly  as  significant  as  the  fundamental  fact  that 
the  Congress  has  felt  it  necessary  to  enact  legislation  to  require  per¬ 
formance  of  a  program  which  it  has  previously  established  by  law. 
This  bill  is  designed  to  reinstate  a  barter  program  of  at  least  the  mag¬ 
nitude  followed  prior  to  the  restrictive  regulations  issued  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  Not  only  will  the  assets  and  resources  of  our^ 
country  be  improved  through  this  program,  but  there  will  be  sub-^ 
stantial  savings  in  storage  and  depreciation  costs,  and  the  value  of  the 
materials  taken  in  exchange  for  the  commodities  will  increase  asi 
- Id  supplies  diminish.  ^ 


Harold  D.  Cooley, 
W.  R.  POAGE, 

Victor  L.  Anfuso, 
William  S.  Hill, 
Charles  B.  Hoeven, 


Managers  on  the  Part  oj  the  House, 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


IN  MEMBERSHIP  OF 
)F  APPEALS  OF  PATENT 


BOARD 

OFFICE 

Mr.  O'MAKtONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Clunr  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  Senate  bill  1864. 

The  PRESIDING  WFICER  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  amenoment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1864)  to 
authorize  an  increase  in\he  membership 
of  the  Board  of  Appeals\>f  the  Patent 
Office;  to  provide  increase^ salaries  for 
certain  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Patent  Office;  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  was,  on  page  2,  line  2,  strike  out 
all  after  “$20,000”  down  through 'and  in¬ 
cluding  “amended”  in  line  13. 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY:  Mr.  President, 
this  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senat&.by 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley],  on  behalf  of  himself  and  my¬ 
self. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  and 
went  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
An  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
House;  the  amendment  reduces  the  sal¬ 
aries  provided  for  some  of  the  officials 
of  the  Patent  Office. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Wiley]  and  I  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  are  willing  to 
accept  that  amendment. 

Therefore,  I  move  that  the  Senate  con¬ 
cur  in  the  amendment  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  What  subject  does  the 
amendment  cover?  Does  it  cover  only 
the  salaries? 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Yes;  only  the  sal 
aries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that  the 
Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


consideration 
H.  R.  2. 


of  Calendar  No.  2548, 


17605 


Two  new  uses  were  provided  for  for¬ 
eign  currencies  by  the  Senate  bill.  The 


■  vuucuuca  uy  me  oeiia-te  uni.  me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill  ;  first  was  for  the  use  of  some  of  the  funds 


will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  Senate. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.  R.  2)  to 
authorize  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
Metropolitan  Sanitary  District  of  Great¬ 
er  Chicago,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  to  test  on  a 
3-year  basis  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
into  the  Illinois  Waterway,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
has  now  moved  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  H.  R.  2.  Is  that 
correct?  $ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD:  Yes. 

\  Mr.  WILEY.  When  can  we  start  with 
i>hat  argument? 

Vr-  MANSFIELD.  I  have  not  t: 
slightest  idea.  I  would  say  in  about/15 
minutes  or  a  half  hour. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  -PRESIDING  OFFICER:  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  1 
the  Senator  from  Montana,/ that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  > 
the  bill.  \  / 

The  motion'was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceede^  to  consider  the  bill,  j 


F 


MR.  AND  MRS.  CARMEN 
SCOPFETTUOLO 

Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  message  from  the  House  of 
sentatives  announcing  its  disagreement 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  4059. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  >6id  be¬ 
fore  the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.  R.  >4059)  for  the 
relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carmen  Scoppet- 
tuolo.  and  requesting  a/conference  with 
the  Senate  on  the  degreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses 
Mr.  O’MAHONEY.  I  move  that  the 
Senate  insist  upon  its  amendment,  agree 
to  the  request  /l  the  House  for  a  con¬ 
ference,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on/the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding/Offlcer  appointed  Mr.  Carroll, 
Mr.  HeXnings,  and  Mr.  Watkins  con¬ 
ferees yon  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

INCREASE  IN  DIVERSION  OF  WATER 
/FROM  LAKE  MICHIGAN  INTO  THE 
/  ILLINOIS  WATERWAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 


AMENDMENT  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS¬ 
SISTANCE  ACT— CONFERENCE  RE¬ 
PORT 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con¬ 
ference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re¬ 
port  will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being -no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  tell  us  what  is 
proposed  to  be  done? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  after 
meeting  with  the  House  on  four  different 
occasions,  the  conferees  unanimously 
agreed  to  the  report  that  I  am  now  pre- 
I  senting  to  the  Senate.  The  extension, 
as  will  be  recalled,  was  for  2  years  under 
the  Senate  bill,  and  1  year  under  the 
House  bill.  The  compromise  reached  was 
for  l\'i  years.  The  amount  of  money 
which  would  be  provided  under  title  I  by 
I  the  bill  was  $3  billion  for  the  2-year 
I  period.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
period  of  time  provided  was  reduced  by  a 
half  year,  the  amount  of  money  provided 
I  was  reduced  in  proportion,  that  is,  to 
$2  >4  billion. 


for  educational  exchange  activities  under 
the  Smith-Mundt  Act. 

The  second  was  for  colleges  abroad 
which  were  built  with  American  capital. 
That  provision  will  affect  such  colleges 
as  Roberts  College  in  Baghdad,  and 
American  University  in  Beirut. 

The  House  added  3  additional  new 
uses  for  the  funds.  One  of  them  was  to 
provide  additional  funds  for  the  erection 
and  acquisition  of  buildings  and  lands 
abroad  for  the  use  of  our  Government. 
Another  provision  related  to  participa¬ 
tion  in  trade  fairs  and  related  activities. 

The  third  new  use  for  the  funds  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  House  amendment  related 
to  the  interpretation  of  foreign  technical 
works.  All  five  of  these  new  uses  are 
included  in  the  conference  substitute. 

The  barter  provision  which  was  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Senate  was  incorporated 
almost  verbatim  in  the  House  bill;  but 
after  quite  a  lot  of  discussion  between 
the  Senate  and  the  House  conferees,  the 
conference  agreed  to  a  barter  provision. 
I  wish  to  say  the  barter  provision  does 
not  materially  change  the  present  law. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  existing  law 
appears  entirely  adequate  and  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  conference  substitute  leaves 
the  authority  to  barter  exactly  as  it  is. 
It  does  not  make  any  change  in  substance 
at  all.  So  in  order  to  be  accommodating 
to  the  House,  the  Senate  agreed  to,  really 
and  truly,  in  my  humble  opinion,  a  re¬ 
enactment  of  the  present  barter  provi¬ 
sion.  It  does  not  broaden  it  in  any 
manner  which  I  can  see.  The  Senate 
satisfied  the  House  by  accepting  it.  • 

Now  I  wish  to  say  at  this  point  that 
I  strongly  favor  good  hard  barter  where 
we  dispose  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  which  we  otherwise  would  not 
dispose  of  and  get  full  value  in  return. 
Any  time  that  we  can  reduce  our  stores 
of  surplus  commodities  in  return  for 
some  material  which  we  do  not  our¬ 
selves  produce  in  adequate  amounts  and 
which  can  be  stored  and  maintained  in 
good  condition  at  less  cost  than  the  com¬ 
modities  which  it  replaces,  I  am  for  it. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  full 
authority  under  existing  law  and  under 
the  conference  substitute  to  engage  in 
such  a  barter  program  and  I,  for  one, 
will  be  watching  to  see  that  he  carries 
on  an  aggressive  program  to  reduce  our 
surpluses  through  barter  wherever  the 
opportunity  presents  itself.  Of  course, 
I  am  not  for  any  barter  transactions 
which  do  not  reduce  our  stocks  of  com¬ 
modities.  I  am  not  for  any  barter 
transactions  where  we  could  sell  for  dol¬ 
lars,  where  the  bartered  commodity 
would  be  shipped  out  of  the  United 
States  for  dollars  in  any  event  and  the 
sole  effect  of  the  barter  transaction  is 
to  put  the  dollars  in  the  pockets  of  some 
one  else  instead  of  the  Government. 

Under  the  conference  substitute  the 
Secretary  has  complete  authority  to  do 
everything  necessary  to  reduce  our  sur¬ 
plus  stocks  through  barter,  and  full  re- 
sponsibilitly  to  see  that  barter  trans¬ 
actions  do  not  simply  divert  dollars 
which  the  Government  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  to  others. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  discusion  about  an  effort  being 
made  to  include  in  the  bill  provisions 
which  would  enable  an  exchange  for 
diamonds  under  the  barter  provision. 
Has  there  been  any  such  discussion  in 
committee? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  has  been  such 
discussion,  but  there  is  no  prohibition 
against  the  Secretary  bartering  for  in¬ 
dustrial  diamonds  right  now.  The  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  can  do  it  if  that  is 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 
The  law  with  respect  to  that  matter  has 
not  been  changed.  It  is  still  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  whether 
or  not  to  make  exchanges  of  surplus 
commodities  for  minerals  and  other 
commodities  of  value. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Was  there  any  spe¬ 
cial  effort  made  to  procure  an  amend¬ 
ment  which  might  have  been  a  direction 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  to  a 
particular  type  of  commodity  or  mate¬ 
rial  which  he  might  accept  under  the 
bartering  program? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  we  could  not  have 
handled  any  such  matter  in  conference, 
because  it  was  not  a  subject  for  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  conferees.  We  could 
not  have  done  it  had  we  desired  to  do  it, 
because  the  subject  matter  was  not  in 
conference. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  However,  the  law  has 
not  been  changed  at  all?  The  barter 
provisions  remain  as  they  have  been? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  authority  re¬ 
mains  as  now  provided.  There  has  been 
no  substantive  change,  although  the 
language  has  been  changed  somewhat. 

There  is  one  provision  which  we  agreed 
to,  relating  to  something  which  the  Sec¬ 
retary  has  a  right  to  do  now.  That  is 
to  permit  the  processing  in  this  country, 
in  our  own  facilities,  of  raw  materials 
which  come  from  abroad.  However, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  already  has 
that  power,  I  might  say  to  the  Senator. 
The  House  was  desirous  of  putting  new 
language  in  the  bill,  and  we  agreed  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

PERIOD  OP  EXTENSION 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  covered  generally  the  results  of  the 
conference  on  this  bill.  I  would  now  like 
to  explain  the  provisions  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  in  somewhat  more  detail. 
The  Senate  bill  provided  for  a  2-year  ex¬ 
tension  of  titles  I  and  H  of  Public  Law 
480,  83d  Congress,  which  provide,  re¬ 
spectively,  for  the  sale  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  for  foreign  currency,  and  for 
the  donation  of  such  commodities  to 
friendly  countries  for  famine,  other  ur¬ 
gent  relief  and  other  purposes.  The 
House  amendment  provided  for  only  a  1- 
year  extension.  The  conferees  compro¬ 
mised  on  1  V^-year  extension. 

AMOUNT  AUTHORIZED 

Both  bills  provide  additional  authori¬ 
zation  under  title  I  of  $1.5  billion  per 
year.  For  a  l!4-year  extension,  this 
would  amount  to  $214  billion,  and  the 
conference  substitute  consequently  pro¬ 
vides  for  a  $214  billion  authorization. 


NEW  USES  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES 

The  Senate  bill  added  two  new  uses 
for  foreign  currencies  acquired  under 
title  I  to  those  now  provided  by  the  law. 
One  of  these  was  for  educational  ex¬ 
changes  under  title  II  of  the  Smith- 
Mundt  Act.  Another  was  for  assistance 
to  American  sponsored  schools  abroad. 
The  House  amendment  provided  for  both 
of  these  new  uses  and,  in  addition,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  acquisition  of  sites  and 
buildings  abroad  for  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  use,  trade-fair  participation 
and  financing  the  analysis  of  foreign 
books  and  materials.  The  conference 
substitute  includes  all  five  of  these  new 
uses.  The  provision  for  trade-fair  par¬ 
ticipation  was  modified  slightly  to  pro¬ 
vide  specifically  for  participation  in  ag¬ 
ricultural  and  horticultural  fairs  and 
related  activities.  The  provision  author¬ 
izing  the  use  of  foreign  currencies  to  ac¬ 
quire  sites  and  buildings  includes  a  par¬ 
enthetical  clause  that  this  is  in  addition 
to  funds  otherwise  made  available  for 
such  purposes.  This  clause  has  been  in¬ 
cluded  only  because  of  the  special  provi¬ 
sions  which  govern  expenditures  under 
the  Foreign  Building  Act,  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  clause  in  any  of  the  other 
subsections  is  not  to  be  construed  as 
placing  any  limitation  on  the  other  uses 
authorized. 

APPROPRIATION  ACT  REQUIREMENT 

Each  of  these  new  uses  for  foreign 
currencies  was  limited  under  the  House 
amendment  to  the  amount  specified  in 
appropriation  acts  and  the  conference 
substitute  adopts  this  principle  of  the 
House  amendment.  It  is  not  intended, 
however,  that  activities  which  may  be 
carried  out  under  existing  provisions  of 
the  law  would  be  subjected  to  this  limita¬ 
tion  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  might 
also  be  carried  out  under  the  new  provi¬ 
sions.  For  example,  agricultural  trade 
fair  promotional  exhibit  activities  may 
be  carried  out  under  section  104  (a). 
These  would  continue  to  be  financed  out 
of  section  104  (a)  funds  without  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  appropriation  therefor.  On 
the  other  hand,  new  types  of  activities 
authorized  by  section  104  (m)  would  be 
subject  to  the  appropriation  requirement. 

COTTON  AND  COTTON  PRODUCTS 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  extra- 
long  staple  cotton  and  cotton  products 
should  be  made  available  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480.  The  House  amendment 
had  no  similar  provision.  The  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  contains  this  provision 
in  a  modified  form,  which  limits  the 
financing  of  the  exportation  of  cotton 
products  under  title  I  to  the  financing  of 
the  estimated  portion  of  the  sales  price 
attributable  to  the  raw-cotton  content  of 
the  product. 

BARTER 

The  House  amendment  contained  a 
barter  provision  substantially  similar  to 
a  provision  which  the  Senate  had  stricken 
from  the  bill.  The  conference  substitute 
contains  a  barter  provision  which  makes 
certain  changes  in  language  but  no 
change  in  substance  from  existing  law. 
The  existing  law  provides  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  enter  into  barter  contracts 


whenever  he  has  reason  to  believe  that 
such  contracts  offer  an  opportunity  to 
protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation.  In  lieu  of 
this  provision  the  conference  substitute 
provides  that  the  Secretary  shall  enter 
into  barter  contracts  whenever  he  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  action  is  in  the  best  in¬ 
terest  of  the  United  States.  The  confer¬ 
ence  substitute  is,  of  course,  somewhat 
broader  than  the  existing  provision  in 
that  it  requires  the  Secretary  not  only 
to  protect  the  assets  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  but  to  protect  all 
other  interests  of  the  United  States  as 
well.  This  does  not  represent  a  substan¬ 
tive  change  from  the  existing  law,  how¬ 
ever,  since,  of  course,  as  an  officer  of-  the 
United  States  the  Secretary  has  the  obli¬ 
gation  in  all  cases  of  acting  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

The  House  amendment  provided  that 
in  carrying  out  barters  or  exchanges  no 
restriction  should  be  placed  on  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  free  world  into  which  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  might  be  sold, 
except  where  the  Secretary  made  a  spe¬ 
cific  finding  as  to  a  particular  transaction 
that  such  transaction  would  replace  a 
cash  sale  for  dollars.  This  would  have 
imposed  upon  the  Secretary  the  burden 
of  establishing  with  respect  to  each 
transaction  whether  or  not  such  transac¬ 
tion  would  replace  a  cash  sale  for  dollars. 
At  present  the  Department  requires  in 
the  case  of  certain  countries — and  in 
general,  these  are  the  countries  which 
normally  pay  dollars  for  their  pur¬ 
chases — that  the  barter  contractor  must 
present  evidence  that  the  barter  transac¬ 
tion  will  not  result  in  the  replacement  of 
cash  sales  for  dollars.  The  conference 
substitute  provides  that  no  restrictions 
shall  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the 
free  world  into  which  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  may  be  sold,  “except 
to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  shall 
find  necessary  in  order  to  take  reasona¬ 
ble  precautions  to  safeguard  usual 
marketings  of  the  United  States  and  to 
assure  that  barters  or  exchanges  under 
this  act  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world 
prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or  re¬ 
place  cash  sales  for  dollars.”  This  lan¬ 
guage  gives  the  Secretary  fully  as  much 
authority  as  he  now  has  to  see  that 
barters  do  not  replace  cash  sales.  Be¬ 
fore  entering  into  barter  contracts  pro¬ 
viding  for  shipment  of  commodities  to 
the  so-called  dollar  countries  or,  in  fact, 
to  any  countries,  the  Secretary  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  require  certificates  of  addition¬ 
ality  or  other  evidence  that  such  ship¬ 
ments  will  be  in  addition  to  sales  which 
could  be  made  for  dollar's.  It  is  of  no 
advantage  to  the  Government  to  barter 
when  the  commodities  will  be  exported 
for  dollars  in-  any  event  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  should  not  enter  into  any  barters 
which  are  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
United  States.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Secretary  should  use  barter  wherever 
that  action  will  result  in  additional  ex¬ 
portations  and  be  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  United  States^  The  provision  of  the 

conference' substitute  makes  i'r&art^at  - 

the  Congress  is  interested  in  good  hard 
barter,  and  that  the  Secretary  shoul- 
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take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  ac¬ 
complish  that  objective. 

The  $500  million  limitation  on  barter 
contained  in  the  House  amendment, 
which  was  also  intended  as  a  goal,  is 
omitted  from  the  conference  substitute. 

The  House  amendment  specifically 
provided  that  barter  contracts  might  be 
entered  into  for  materials  which  result 
from  the  domestic  processing  of  raw 
materials  of  foreign  origin,  or  of  do¬ 
mestic  origin  where  the  domestic  pro¬ 
cessor  agrees  to  import  an  equivalent 
amount  of  similar  foreign  material.  The 
conference  substitute  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  permit  the  domestic  pro¬ 
cessing  of  raw  materials  of  foreign  ori¬ 
gin.  While  not  specifically  stated  in  the 
existing  law  the  Secretary  now  has  that 
authority.  This  additional  language 
therefore  results  in  no  substantive 
change  in  the  law. 

The  House  amendment  struck  from  the 
existing  law  a  provision  stating  that  ma¬ 
terials  acquired  through  barter  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  should  be 
considered  assets  of  the  Corporation, 
and  that  other  agencies  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  in  purchasing  such  materials 
should  purchase  them  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  available  in  fulfillment  of  their  re¬ 
quirements.  This  provision  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  no  longer  being  of  any  sig¬ 
nificance,  since  section  206  (a)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956  provides  for  the 
transfer  of  such  materials  to  the  national 
stockpile  or  the  supplemental  stockpile 
unless  acquired  for  other  purposes;  and 
section  5  of  the  Senate  bill,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  conference  substitute, 
provides  that  no  strategic  or  critical  ma¬ 
terials  shall  be  acquired  through  barter, 
except  for  specified  purposes  or  for 
transfer  to  such  stockpiles.  When 
transferred  to  such  stockpiles,  they  may 
be  released  only  under  certain  specified 
conditions.  The  conference  substitute 
therefore  adopts  the  House  amendment 
m  this  regard. 

As  just  stated,  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute  adopted  section  5  of  the  Senate 
bill  with  respect  to  locking  materials 
acquired  through  barter  in  the  stock¬ 
piles.  —  i 

DONATIONS 

The  House  amendment  provided  au¬ 
thority  for  the  donation  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  to  trust  territories  and  other 
areas  under  the  jurisdiction  or  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  United  States  which  are 
not  now  covered.  The  conference  sub¬ 
stitute^ adopts  the  substance  of  this  pro¬ 
vision,  but  has  clarified  the  language 
andAuovided,  in  addition,  authority  for 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
purchase  fats  and  oils  for  donation 
abroad,  s' 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  House  amendment  required  the 
President  in  negotiating  agreements  un¬ 
der  title  I  of  Public  Law  480  to  take  rea¬ 
sonable  precautions  not  to  disrupt  nor¬ 
mal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with 
friendly  countries.  That  is  the  present 
policy  and  the  conference  substitute 
therefore  adopts  the  House  language  in 
this  regard. 

The  House  amendment  contained 
language  concerning  grants  under  sec¬ 


tions  104  (d)  and  (e)  of  Public  Law  480 
for  cooperative  non-self -liquidating 
projects  for  the  development  of  human 
resources  and  skills.  As  originally  pro¬ 
posed  in  the  House,  this  provision  was 
intended  to  exempt  such  grants  from 
the  appropriation  process.  However,  as 
approved  by  the  House  it  exempted  them 
from  the  appropriation  process  only  if 
appropriated  for.  The  provision  there¬ 
fore  had  no  significance,  but  put  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  President's  authority  to  waive 
the  necessity  of  appropriation  in  such 
case.  This  provision  is  therefore  omitted 
from  the  conference  substitute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  StennisI. 
He  happens  to  be  in  an  Appropriations 
Committee  meeting  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Stennis  in  Support 

op  Agricultural  Trade  and  Development 

Act  (Public  Law  480),  August  22,  1958 

Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  the  con¬ 
ference  report  extending  the  Agricultural 
Trade  and  Development  Act  for  1 V2  years 
will  be  another  Important  step  in  rounding 
out  our  agricultural  legislation  for  1959. 
This  legislation,  known  as  Public  Law  480, 
has  led  to  the  exportation  of  considerable 
quantities  of  surplus  cotton,  rice,  dairy 
products,  poultry,  and  other  agricultural 
products  over  the  last  several  years.  I  am 
especially  glad  that  the  Senate  and  the 
House  conferees  have  agreed  on  the  basic 
principles  of  this  bill  and  hope  that  the 
conference  report  will  be  adopted  and 
cleared  for  the  President’s  signature  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  have  through  the  years  supported  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480,  because  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
desirable  program,  establishing  sound  trade 
relationships  which  will  become  even  more 
important  in  future  years. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  through  the 
barter  transaction  we  would  acquire  ma¬ 
terials  which  would  involve  minimum  loss 
due  to  deterioration  and  would  involve  min¬ 
imum  storage  charges.  This  program  accom¬ 
plishes  the  greatest  dollar  return  for  our 
investment,  by  acquiring  critical  materials 
which  cannot  be  adequately  produced  do¬ 
mestically.  It  in  effect  converts  our  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  into  valuable 
items  which  may  otherwise  be  in  critical 
shortage  in  time  of  emergency. 

The  new  provision  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  enter  into  bartering  agree¬ 
ments  where  such  agreements  are  clearly  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  is  en¬ 
couraging.  Under  present  law,  private  trade 
in  effecting  bargaining  agreements  have  had 
'to  sustain  the  burden  of  proof  that  such 
agreements  would  not  be  disruptive  of  nor¬ 
mal  trade  channels.  This  provision  has 
been  particularly  hard  for  private  agencies 
and  foreign  governments  to  undertake.  The 
new  provision  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  investigate  the  situation 
himself  and  make  this  determination.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  responds  to  this 
additional  authority — and  I  am  sure  he 
will — he  can  encourage  and  strengthen  our 
barter  program.  This  method  of  trade  has 
always  appealed  to  me  as  a  manner  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  our  agricultural  surpluses  as  well 
as  increasing  our  emergency  supply  of  criti¬ 
cal  materials  which  cannot  be  produced  do¬ 
mestically. 

Mr.  President,  another  project  which  has 
had  special  appeal  has  been  the  use  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  for  marketing  development 


projects.  A  number  of  foreign  countries 
have  entered  into  this  program  and  have 
even  invested  their  own  funds  in  carrying 
out  advertising,  research,  and  sales  promo¬ 
tion  programs.  This  is  certainly  a  desirable 
approach  to  one  of  our  foreign  marketing 
problems,  and  I  hope  that  greater  emphasis 
will  be  given  to  use  of  these  currencies  for 
this  and  other  similar  programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  porgram  has  proved  to 
be  most  helpful  in  disposing  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  a  sound  buisness 
way,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  of  funds  now  appropriated  for  our  for¬ 
eign  aid  program  can  be  realized  through 
implementation  of  this  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sena¬ 
tor  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
concur  in  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
Although  there  has  been  some  change 
in  the  language,  the  bill  as  it  refers  to 
the  bartering  of  commodities  will  leave 
the  law  almost  exactly  as  it  is  today. 
There  was  a  drive  put  on  to  greatly 
broaden  the  bartering  provisions.  The 
Senate  was  insistent,  among  other 
things,  that  the  assets  of  the  United 
States  be  protected  in  any  bartering 
transactions.  We  also  insisted  that  bar¬ 
tering  should  not  be  permitted  when 
such  bartering  would  displace  dollar 
sales.  That  was  what  was  finally  re¬ 
solved  last  night. 

I  feel  that  in  spite  of  the  change  in 
the  language,  the  law  will  be  interpreted 
exactly  as  it  is  now.  There  are  those 
who  feel  that  the  Secretary  could  have 
bartered  more  during  the  last  few 
months.  The  Secretary  has  bartered 
about  $61  million  worth  of  commodities 
since  the  1st  of  January.  There  are  those 
who  feel  the  Secretary  bartered  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  previous  to  this  year, 
and  I  think  they  have  some  grounds  for 
so  believing.  I  believe  the  bartering 
was  getting  to  the  point  where  it  was 
largely  displacing  dollar  sales. 

For  practical  purposes,  the  law  rela¬ 
tive  to  bartering  will  remain  exactly  as 
it  is  today. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE  and  Mr.  THYE  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  so  that 
he  may  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Vermont. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
feels  that  there  are  dangers  in  the  bar¬ 
tering  provisions  of  the  bill.  There  will 
be  many  efforts  made  to  eliminate  cash 
sales  or  dollars  sales  and  convert  them 
into  barter  deals. 

The  reason  I  desire  to  ask  a  question 
is  that  word  has  come  to  me  about 
terrific  efforts  which  are  to  be  made  in 
the  way  of  promoting  barter  deals  in 
diamonds. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Not  only  in  dia¬ 
monds,  but  in  many  metals,  including 
bauxite  and  aluminum,  which  we  have 
running  out  of  our  ears  now. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Lead  and  zinc. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Lead  and  zinc,  and 
metals  of  that  kind. 
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Mr.  AIKEN.  And  many  other  com¬ 
modities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senate  need  fear  the  changes  made  in 
the  bill  will  in  any  manner  change  the 
past  methods  of  dealing  with  the  sub¬ 
ject. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  fact  is  that  if  it 
were  not  required  that  the  assets  of  the 
United  States  be  protected,  and  if  the 
barterers  could  go  into  dollar  markets 
and  sell  at  cut  rates,  they  could  do  a 
very  big  business.  The  law,  as  we  are 
asking  the  Senate  to  approve  it,  will  not 
permit  that  to  be  done. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  I,  as 
well  as  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
ThyeI,  are  in  full  accord  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  and  the  intent  of  the 
language. 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  to  the  Sen¬ 
ator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  am  in  accord 
with  them. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Lou¬ 
isiana  [Mr.  Ellender],  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken] 
for  having  fought  diligently  throughout 
the  winter  and  into  the  summer  to  bring 
forth  a  very  constructive  extension  of 
Public  Law  480. 

We  passed  the  bill  last  March.  It  is 
unfortunate  this  should  have  been  a 
question  before  the  Congress  up  until 
now,  the  22d  of  August.  I  wish  to  as¬ 
sociate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
two  senior  Members  of  the  Senate  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The 
bill  provides  primarily  what  was  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  previous  act,  and  what 
passed  the  Senate.  It  will  continue  to 
serve  the  purpose  for  which  intended. 

Mr.  President,  the  law  will  continue 
to  serve  this  Nation,  to  expand  not  only 
our  Nation’s  industrial  economy  but 
most  certainly  the  agricultural  economy, 
by  moving  surpluses  off  our  national 
markets. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis] 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  LMr.  Aiken]  to 
reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THYE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  we  have  just  approved  an 
extension  of  Public  Law  480. 

It  has  been  more  than  5  months  since 
the  Senate  originally  passed  the  bill,  on 
March  20,  to  extend  provisions  of  this 
surplus  disposal  law.  The  bill  we 
passed  would  have  provided  for  an  in¬ 


crease  of  $500  million  in  expenditure 
authorization  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1958. 

This  expenditure  authorization  was  in 
addition  to  that  provided  for  during  the 
next  2  years. 

The  House  of  Representatives  failed 
to  act  quickly  and  decisively. 

That  failure  cost  the  farmers  money. 
It  caused  the  loss  of  the  opportunity  to 
move  $500  million  worth  of  surplus  com¬ 
modities  from  our  national  markets 
before  June  30. 

Again,  let  me  emphasize  that  Senate 
action  was  taken  on  March  20 — more 
than  5  months  ago.  Had  the  House 
acted  likewise,  had  the  House  moved 
swiftly  and  efficiently,  the  farmers  could 
have  benefited  to  the  extent  of  $500 
million  in  April,  May,  and  June. 

It  is  as  simple  as  that.  The  loss  to 
the  farmer  can  never  be  regained.  Had 
we  moved  the  $500  million  worth  of 
surplus  farm  products,  our  national 
farm  markets  would  have  reflected  a 
much  firmer  tone  this  summer.  This 
applies  especially  in  the  dairy  field.  We 
had  many  applications  for  surplus  prod¬ 
ucts  which  could  not  be  accepted  or  ap¬ 
proved  because  there  was  no  money 
available  when  it  was  needed. 

We  must  lay  this  failure  directly  be¬ 
fore  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
facts  bear  this  out  completely,  beyond 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Public  Law  480  has  proven  to  be  of 
great  benefit  to  agriculture  by  develop¬ 
ing  expanded  exports  of  farm  products. 
In  turn,  the  Nation’s  economy  in  general 
has  been  strengthened. 

If  we  ever  are  permanently  to  resolve 
our  economic  farm  problems,  we  must 
broaden  the  use  of  agricultural  commod¬ 
ities.  Our  farmers  are  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  more  than  we  ourselves  consume 
or  wear.  The  new  frontier  is  research 
and  development. 

If  properly  applied  and  carried 
through,  research  and  development  will 
lead  on  to  many  more  uses  for  agricul¬ 
tural  products.  The  record  of  the  past 
is  clear  enough  in  this  respect.  Live¬ 
stock  has  been  improved.  Varieties  of 
hybrid  seed  have  increased  productivity 
of  our  crops.  Better  management  of 
soils  has  vastly  increased  the  per-acre 
yield.  Many  acres  are  producing  twice 
as  many  bushels  of  corn  today  as  they 
produced  when  the  land  was  first  plowed 
from  its  virgin  state. 

All  this  is  due  to  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  production  phase.  We  must 
do  the  same  in  the  field  of  consumption 
and  utilization  of  farm  products  them¬ 
selves. 

Conservation  has  been  provided  by  the 
Soil  Bank.  This,  of  course,  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable.  It  also  creates  an  orderly 
method  of  laying  acres  idle,  thereby  les¬ 
sening  the  number  harvested.  The  con-\ 
servation  phase  of  the  Soil  Bank  is  sound. 
Future  generations  will  have  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  productive  land  to  till  because  of 
it. 

The  record  will  show  that  I  have  fought 
long  and  hard  to  obtain  for  agriculture 
its  rightful  share  of  the  Nation’s  econ¬ 
omy.  I  have  always  maintained  that  we 
will  not  achieve  a  solution  to  our  farm 
economic  problems  until  we  develop 


markets  to  absorb  our  surpluses  and 
enact  research  and  development  legisla¬ 
tion  to  broaden  the  use  of  farm  products. 
Therefore,  I  have  stood  against  any  low¬ 
ering  of  supports  until  this  would  be 
achieved. 

I  remember  too  clearly  my  personal 
experiences  after  World  War  I.  In  1922, 
my  wife  and  I  obligated  ourselves  for 
high-priced  machinery  and  dairy  cows 
and  started  farming  on  our  own.  Then 
we  experienced  falling  prices.  Dairy 
cows  we  had  paid  hundreds  of  dollars  for 
dropped  to  as  low  as  $34.  There  were 
no  acreage  allotments  then.  There  were 
no  price  supports  of  any  kind.  There 
were  no  incentive  programs. 

Yet,  even  then,  we  saw  surpluses  piling 
up  in  our  Nation’s  warehouses.  We 
knew  of  markets  breaking  daily  until  the 
price  of  oats  was  so  low  we  could  hardly 
afford  to  haul  them  to  town.  A  bushel 
of  corn  gave  a  farmer  more  heat  in  the 
kitchen  range  than  it  would  purchase  in 
the  form  of  coal  or  fuel  oil.  Most  farm¬ 
ers  were  forced  to  their  knees.  Many 
were  crushed  flat  by  the  depression. 
They  lost  everything  they  had  toiled  so 
long  and  so  hard  for.  Elderly  couples 
saw  the  work  of  a  lifetime  vanish. 

Local  merchants  watched  their  credit 
accounts  increase  and  become  more  de¬ 
linquent  by  the  day.  Local  banks  were 
forced  by  the  banking  regulations  to  call 
their  loans  and  to  refuse  renewals. 
Some  banks  had  their  doors  closed  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  able  to  liquidate  real 
estate  holdings. 

Farm  families  denied  themselves 
physical  needs  and  comfort.  Their  eyes 
and  their  childrens’  eyes  were  often  ne¬ 
glected.  The  farmer  could  not  afford 
the  simple  necessity  of  glasses.  The 
teeth  of  both  parents  were  neglected,  too. 
Although  it  may  seem  a  small  matter 
today,  many  a  father  and  mother  went 
without  dentures  in  order  to  pay  neces¬ 
sary  interest  and  taxes  on  their  property. 

Then  Congress  acted.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners’  Act  was  passed  in  1933.  It  ap¬ 
propriated  funds  for  what  was  termed  a 
commissioners’  loan — a  second  mortgage 
to  the  Federal  Land  Bank.  These  were 
loans  to  stave  off  the  ever-increasing 
farm  foreclosures  and  sheriff  sales.  I 
lived  through  those  years  as  a  young 
farmer.  My  knowledge  of  that  time 
does  not  come  from  reading  books.  I 
know  from  experience  that  it  was  a  day- 
to-day  existence. 

In  1933,  I  was  asked  to  assist  the  St. 
Paul  Federal  Land  Bank  in  appraising 
farm  loans.  Applications  were  in  such 
volume  that  their  staff  was  not  capable 
of  handling  them.  In  this  appraisal 
work,  I  came  in  contact  with  hundreds 
of  farm  families  throughout  the  Mid¬ 
west.  I  made  a  record  of  their  obliga¬ 
tions  and  obtained  histories  of  their 
struggles  and  sacrifices.  I  met  them 
when  they  were  faced  with  foreclosures. 

We  were  able,  through  an  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  to  renew  their  hope  by  granting 
them  loans  through  consolidating  their 
bills,  real-estate  mortgages,  back  inter¬ 
est,  and  taxes.  Oftentimes,  the  loans  or 
mortgages  being  foreclosed  represented 
but  a  small  percentage  of  the  true  value 
of  the  farms. '  The  wave  of  loan  renew¬ 
als  by  action  of  the  commissioners’  loan 
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saved  farms  from  foreclosure  and  per¬ 
mitted  owners  to  stay  in  possession  of 
their  property. 

Then  various  farm  programs  were  de¬ 
veloped  to  strengthen  the  farm  economy. 
Surpluses  which  had  accumulated  in  our 
warehouses,  once  a  burden  on  the  farm 
economy,  became  a  blessing  when  our 
Nation  was  involved  in  World  War  II. 

I  have  put  forth  this  very  brief  history 
of  agriculture  legislation  so  that  those 
who  may  have  been  critical  of  some  of 
my  actions  will  understand  why  I  fought 
against  a  lowering  of  price  supports  for 
farm  commodities.  Price  supports  had 
to  be  maintained  until  we  had  provided 
legislative  authorization  on  programs  to 
absorb  our  surpluses  through  market  de¬ 
velopments  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
reduce  production  of  surpluses  under  the 
Soil  Bank  program  on  the  other  hand. 

The  number  of  acres  harvested  an¬ 
nually  is  being  reduced  under  provisions 
of  the  long-range  program  of  conserva¬ 
tion  reserve  and  under  the  yearly  acre¬ 
age  reserve  program.  We  might  pos¬ 
sibly  make  a  mistake  if  we  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  the  acreage  reserve  part  of  the 
Soil  Bank  program.  We  should  study 
this  question  carefully  and,  if  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  found  to  be  a  failure,  we  should 
then  determine  how  it  might  be  cor¬ 
rected  and  improved.  We  have  a  tre¬ 
mendous  backlog  of  surplus  commodities 
on  hand  and  therefore  it  might  be  wiser 
to  try  improving  the  acreage  reserve 
program  than  to  simply  abandon  it. 

We  have  taken  another  wise  step  in 
the  course  of  this  past  year  by  enact¬ 
ment  of  S.  4100.  This  bill  will  greatly 
expand  x-esearch  and  development  in  ag- 
ricultux-e.  It  will  broaden  use  of  our 
agricultural  products  in  the  industrial 
field. 

Public  Law  480  was  another  adminis¬ 
trative  authoi'ization  that  has  sei'ved  ag- 
riculture  admirably.  It  affoi’ded  this  Na¬ 
tion  an  opportunity  to  use  sui-plus  farm 
products  in  the  intei-national  field.  This 
has  won  for  us  friends  among  nations 
of  the  world  where  food  shortages  exist. 

Many  a  child  who  was  undernourished 
has  been  given  a  new  lease  on  life  be¬ 
cause  our  surplus  dairy  products,  for 
example,  were  made  available  under 
authorization  of  Public  Law  480.  I  have 
had  prepai-ed  a  tabulation  showing  ac¬ 
tivities  under  Public  Law  480,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
planted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Activities  Under  Public  Law  480 

The  total  quantity  and  value  of  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  contracted  for  under  title  I 
of  Public  Law  480  from  the  beginning  of  the 
programs  through  June  30,  1958,  amounts  to: 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour:  616.1  million  bush¬ 
es,  valued  at  $1,732.1  million; 

Feed  grains:  161.9  million  bushels,  valued 
at  $335.6  million; 

Rice:  28.3  million  hundredweight,  valued 
at  $288.8  million; 

Cotton:  3.2  million  bales,  valued  at  $681.4 
million; 

Meat  and  dairy  products:  353.8  million 
pounds,  valued  at  $115.1  million; 

Tobacco:  202.3  million  pounds,  valued  at 
$142.3  million; 


Fats  and  oils:  2,436.6  million  pounds, 
valued  at  $391  million; 

Miscellaneous  commodities  valued  at  $16.3 
million; 

For  a  grand  total  of  $4,004.4  million. 

Commodities  approved  for  donation  from 
the  beginning  of  the  period  to  June  30,  1958, 
are  valued  at  $461.5  million. 

Commodities  donated  Include  cheese,  corn 
and  corn  meal,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  wheat 
and  wheat  flour. 

In  addition,  a  total  of  813.5  million  pounds 
of  these  commodities,  valued  at  $110.4  mil¬ 
lion,  were  donated  under  title  III  of  Public 
Law  480. 

Commodities  exported  under  barter  con¬ 
tracts  in  the  same  period  included  approxi¬ 
mately  210  million  bushels  of  wheat,  232  mil¬ 
lion  bushels  of  corn  and  feed  grains,  about 
39  million  hundredweight  of  grain  sorghum, 
35  million  pounds  of  cottonseed  oil,  about 
12  million  pounds  of  wool,  and  1  y2  million 
bales  of  cotton;  for  a  total  value  of  about 
$922.5  million. 

Altogether  a  total  of  $5*4  billion  worth  of 
agricultural  commodities  have  been  con¬ 
tracted  for  under  Public  Law  480. 

Mi1.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  beef  and 
pork  prices  are  firm  today  because  we 
moved  the  lard  and  other  fats  and  oils 
off  national  markets  through  the  author¬ 
ization  of  Public  Law  480.  I  fought  long 
and  hard  for  legislation  that  would  move 
our  surplus  commodities  out  of  our  na¬ 
tional  warehouses  and  storage  bins  into 
world-trade  channels.  I  knew  posi¬ 
tively  that  until  such  time  as  we  demon¬ 
strated  we  were  finding  a  use  or  market 
for  our  surpluses  we  would  be  compelled 
to  retain  firm  floors  under  our  commodi¬ 
ties  and  products  in  order  to  stabilize 
the  farm  economy.  Surpluses  will 
always  destroy  market  prices.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  automobile 
business  as  well  as  in  every  other  phase 
of  mei’chandising. 

Yes,  Public  Law  480  has  been  one  of 
the  most  important  legislative  enact¬ 
ments  of  benefit  to  the  farmer  that 
Congress  has  acted  on.  The  act  was 
passed  in  1954.  It  was  actually  1955 
before  it  became  administratively  effec¬ 
tive.  Up  to  June  30  of  this  year  we  had 
moved  $4,451,500,000  of  surplus  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities. 

More  than  $750  million  in  applications 
from  foreign  counti’ies  for  surplus  farm 
commodities  ai'e  now  pending  in  the 
Depai-tment  of  Agriculture.  Failure  to 
carry  through  authorization  of  this  act 
has  already  caused  untold  billions  of 
dollars  loss  to  the  producers  of  our 
Nation. 

Had  the  Congress  acted  and  passed 
this  act  at  the  time  the  Senate  passed 
it  on  Mai-ch  20,  moi’e  than  $1,100,000,000 
worth  of  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties  would  have  been  moved  off  the  na¬ 
tional  markets  this  past  summer  which, 
without  a  question  would  have  strength¬ 
ened  daix-y  and  feed  grain  prices. 

It  is  deplorable  that  the  American 
farmer  should  have  to  suffer  loss  of  in¬ 
come  due  to  these  surpluses  left  on  the 
national  market — surpluses  which  would 
have  been  moved  if  the  Congress  had 
acted  eai-ly  in  the  year. 

President  Eisenhower  urged  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  renewal  of  Public  Law  480, 
and  I  urged  such  action  also. 

The  Senate  acted.  The  House  failed 
to  act. 
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Mr.  President,  on  August  20,  Secre¬ 
tary  Benson  issued  a  statement  making 
specific  reference  to  Public  Law  480.  I 
should  like  to  read  a  short  excerpt  from 
the  statement.  Secretary  Benson  said: 

I  am  much  disturbed  at  the  announce¬ 
ment  last  night  by  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  on  Public  Law  480  that  they  were 
unable  to  reach  agreement  after  a  long 
session. 

He  continues: 

I  have  earlier  pointed  out  that  due  to  the 
expiration  of  this  act,  we  have  been  holding 
in  abeyance  more  than  $600  million  in  re¬ 
quests  from  friendly  countries  to  purchase 
surplus  farm  products  under  Public  Law  480. 
It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  additional 
requests  which  would  have  been  received 
had  not  the  act  expired. 

This  is  a  loss  not  only  to  our  farmers  but 
to  the  entire  Nation. 

Should  the  act  not  be  extended  by  this 
Congress  or  should  it  be  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  an  unacceptable  form,  we  would 
certainly  do  the  best  we  can  to  move  our 
surpluses  with  the  tools  we  have.  But  the 
magnitude  of  the  loss  of  Public  Law  480  is 
readily  apparent  when  we  consider  that  in 
the  past  4  years  we  have  programed  $4  bil¬ 
lion  worth  of  surpluses  under  title  I  sales 
for  foreign  currencies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con¬ 
sent  that  the  entire  statement  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

Thei-e  being  no  objection,  the  state¬ 
ment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Ezra  Taft  Benson 

I  am  much  disturbed  at  the  announcement 
last  night  by  the  Senate  and  House  conferees 
on  Public  Law  480  that  they  were  unable 
to  reach  agreement  after  a  long  session. 

This  is  extremely  regrettable  in  view  of 
the  long  and  costly  delay  in  extending  this 
vital  law  which  expired  June  30.  It  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if  this  valuable  tool 
for  the  disposal  of  our  surplus  commodities 
in  foreign  markets  were  to  be  lost  in  the 
current  rush  to  adjournment. 

The  tragedy  of  such  a  failure  would  be 
underscored  by  the  fact  that  there  is  vir¬ 
tually  unanimous  agreement  in  Congress  and 
elsewhere  that  this  act  has  been  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  helping  to  relieve  one  of  our  most 
serious  agricultural  problems. 

We  must  now  face  the  distinct  possibility 
that  in  the  midst  of  what  appears  to  be  the 
greatest  harvest  this  Nation  has  even  known 
we  will  be  further  deprived  of  one  of  our 
greatest  marketing  aids. 

I  have  earlier  pointed  out  that  due  to 
the  expiration  of  this  act,  we  have  been 
holding  in  abeyance  more  than  $600  million 
in  requests  from  friendly  countries  to  pur¬ 
chase  surplus  farm  products  under  Public 
Law  480.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
additional  requests  which  would  have  been 
received  had  not  the  act  expired. 

This  is  a  loss  pot  only  to  our  farmers  but 
to  the  entire  Nation. 

Should  the  act  not  be  extended  by  this 
Congress  or  should  it  be  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  an  unacceptable  form,  we  should 
certainly  do  the  best  we  can  to  move  our 
surpluses  with  the  tools  we  have.  But  the 
magnitude  of  the  loss  of  Public  Law  480 
is  readily  apparent  when  we  consider  that 
in  the  past  4  years  we  have  programed  $4 
billion  worth  of  surpluses  under  title  I  sales 
for  foreign  currencies. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  major 
point  of  disagreement  among  the  conferees 
(and  possibly  the  only  point  at  issue)  is 
the  barter  provision  of  the  House  bill. 
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This  provision  is  unfortunate.  It  ignores 
the  basic  concept  of  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration  operations  to  make  maximum  use 
of  the  normal  channels  of  trade.  It  would 
cause  the  CCC  to  substitute  barter  for  many 
cash  sales  and  the  result  would  be  costly 
to  the  taxpayer  and  to  CCC. 

The  Department  is  not  opposed  to  barter 
on  a  sound  basis.  We  negotiated  $61.2  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  barter  contracts  in  fiscal  1958. 
We  intend  to  continue  giving  favorable  con¬ 
sideration  to  sound  barter  proposals. 

An  alternate,  simple,  and  acceptable  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  present  impasse  would  be  a 
straight  extension  of  1  or  2  years  of  the  old 
law. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  conferees 
will  meet  and  resolve  this  matter  satisfac¬ 
torily  so  that  the  bill  may  be  signed  into 
law  and  quickly  put  back  into  use. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
not  wish  Congress  to  adjourn  without 
calling  attention  to  the  valiant  service 
which  the  senior  Senator  from  Minne¬ 
sota  has  given  to  the  farm  people,  not 
only  of  his  State,  but  also  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  country.  I  join  with  him  in 
rejoicing  that  Congress  has  finally  com¬ 
pleted  action  looking  to  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480.  I  join  him  also  in  de¬ 
ploring  the  fact  that  we  in  Congress 
have  dillydallied  so  long,  waiting  for 
action  on  the  part  of  the  other  House, 
and  that  we  have  sustained  enormous 
losses  in  connection  with  many  farm 
commodities. 

I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  sus¬ 
tained  a  loss  of  a  billion  dollars,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  it  has  been  an  enormous  amount 
of  American  farm  products  which  have 
been  lost  since  last  March,  from  the 
standpoint  of  sales  alone,  when  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  money  which 
would  have  permitted  the  program  to 
continue  was  exhausted.  Of  course  there 
was  a  small  amount  remaining  until 
July.  Even  after  July  two  or  three  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  was  left,  which  is  being  used 
to  carry  out  commitments  which  had 
been  made  up  to  that  time. 

I  wish  to  point  out,  too,  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  not  only 
been  concerned  with  the  extension  of 
Public  Law  480,  but  he  has  been  con¬ 
cerned  also  with  all  programs  which  deal 
with  promoting  a  prosperous  agriculture 
in  this  country.  I  believe  he  introduced 
the  original  bill  seeking  the  eradication 
of  the  brucellosis  disease  among  dairy 
herds.  I  know  he  has  been  one  of  the 
early  advocates  of  the  school  milk  pro¬ 
gram  and  the  use  of  milk  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  including  its  use  by  our  armed 
services. 

He  is  working  constantly  for  soil  con¬ 
servation  programs  and  other  programs 
to  protect  the  soil  and  water  resources 
which  will  be  the  heritage  of  those  who 
will  come  after  us.  He  has  worked  to 
improve  seeds  and  to  control  diseases  and 
insects  with  which  our  farms  have  been 
afflicted.  I  know  he  has  been  active  in 
fields  to  provide  more  adequate  and  bet¬ 
ter  farm  credit  programs.  He  has  been 
a  great  friend  of  the  farm  cooperatives 
of  this  country,  and  has  always  advo¬ 
cated  measures  which  will  result  in 
broadening  markets  for  our  farm  com¬ 
modities. 

The  people  of  the  country,  particularly 
the  people  of  the  north  central  States, 
have  been  very  fortunate  to  have  a 


champion  like  the  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  who  is  always  in  the  front 
line  fighting  for  their  interests  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  THYE.  I  am  indeed  grateful  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ver¬ 
mont.  He  is  the  senior  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul¬ 
ture  and  Forestry,  and  served  as  its 
chairman  when  the  Republicans  were 
in  control  of  the  Congress.  I  am  most 
grateful  to  him  for  his  remarks,  es¬ 
pecially  because  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  is  held 
among  agriculturally  minded  people, 
particularly  those  of  the  Midwest.  He 
has  often  spoken  and  has  often  ap¬ 
peared  on  our  programs  out  there,  and 
the  people  of  that  area  have  always 
thought  of  him  as  sound  and  solid  in 
his  philosophy  as  the  rocks  of  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina 
subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  conference  committee 
which  worked  out  the  compromises 
which  resulted  in  this  report  on  the 
Agricultural  Trade  and  Development 
Act,  I  wish  to  make  a  statement  regard¬ 
ing  the  compromises  we  reached  in  re¬ 
gard  to  one  point  of  the  bill. 

In  the  conference  report  we  have 
amended  section  303  of  the  law  and  we 
have  restated  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  for  the  United  States  to 


United  States  can  the  program  be 
halted;  and  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

As  a  conferee,  I  supported  the  barter 
program  for  I  believe  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  this  country.  Indeed,  it  is 
probably  more  beneficial  to  us  than  other 
provisions  of  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  only  commodities  which  meet  the 
President’s  critical  stockpile  list  ap¬ 
proval  can  be  imported  through  the 
program  for  stockpiling;  and  these 
stockpiles  cannot  be  used  to  damage  the 
domestic  market  in  any  way. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  was  absent  from  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment  when  the  con¬ 
ference  report  on  Public  Law  480  was  ap¬ 
proved  by  this  body.  I  had  intended  to 
make  some  comments  on  the  conference 
committee’s  deliberations  and  its  under¬ 
standings  relating  to  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  Public  Law  480.  As  my  col¬ 
leagues  know,  I  submitted  the  amend¬ 
ment,  which  the  Senate  adopted,  to  make 
the  Public  Law  480  program  a  2-year 
program,  instead  of  a  1-year  program. 
The  House  voted  to  make  it  a  1-year  pro¬ 
gram.  In  the  conference  committee,  we 
resolved  our  differences  by  agreeing  on 
an  18-month  agreement.  As  was  pointed 
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which  are  expensive  to  hold  and  store 
and  which  depreciate  in  value  in  ex¬ 
change  for  foreign  strategic  and  other 
materials  which  will  be  needed  by  the 
United  States  for  national  security, 
either  in  times  of  emergency  or  at  such 
time  that  normal  world  market  supplies 
become  short. 

In  my  opinion  this  barter  section  of 
the  bill  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  the  legislation.  We  are  not  only 
helping  the  foreign  countries  by  bolster¬ 
ing  their  economies  and  their  food  sup¬ 
plies,  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  bill,  but 
we  are  also  doing  something  to  help  our 
own  people  at  home.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
only  section  of  the  bill  which  really  con¬ 
tains  assistance  for  our  own  people. 
These  critical  materials  which  will  be 
imported  under  the  program  will  be 
stockpiled  in  this  country  after  being 
processed  here  in  the  United  States.  The 
processing  of  these  materials  will  give 
employment  to  now  idle  people  and  the 
entire  process  will  give  our  economy  a 
badly  needed  help.  The  storage  cost  of 
such  a  program  is  small  and  the  value 
of  the  commodities  on  hand  will  not 
diminish  through  the  years.  In  fact,  if 
world  shortages  should  develop  they  will 
be  of  untold  value  to  our  Nation,  not  only 
in  terms  of  dollars  but  also  in  terms  of 
defense. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  and  others  in  the 
administration  brought  a  halt  to  the 
barter  program  through  administrative 
action.  The  restating  of  this  program 
into  the  law  for  the  next  18  months  is 
now  a  directive  from  the  Congress  that 
the  program  be  reinstituted  and  con¬ 
tinued. 

Only  in  the  event  that  the  importa¬ 
tions  would  be  not  to  the  benefit  of  the 


year  program  were  likewise  compromised 
at  $2,225  million.  New  uses  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  currencies  which  accumu¬ 
late  as  a  result  of  the  sale  of  commodi¬ 
ties  under  the  title  I  provisions  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Law  480.  I  am  particularly  pleased 
with  those  new  uses,  because  they  make 
possible  a  much  more  effective  attack 
upon  some  of  the  great  problems  which 
confront  mankind  throughout  the  world. 

For  example,  Public  Law  480  uses  of 
foreign  currency  will  make  possible  an 
effective  program  against  malaria,  and 
also  more  generous  contributions  by  our 
Government  to  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Health  facilities  abroad.  Further¬ 
more,  our  program  under  Public  Law 
480  will  make  it  possible  for  the  foreign 
currencies  accumulated  to  be  used  for 
trade  fair  and  for  agricultural  and  hor¬ 
ticultural  fair  participation  on  the  part 
of  6ur  Government.  We  also  have  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  use  of  foreign  currencies 
in  connection  with  such  matters  as  the 
translation  of  scientific  documents  and 
the  development  of  human  resources 
and  skills.  These  are  what  we  call  the 
non-self-liquidating  projects,  and  they 
are  not  provided  for  under  section  104 
of  the  act. 

Other  uses  for  foreign  currencies  are 
outlined;  but  I  highlight  these,  because 
I  believe  they  are  most  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  submitted  an 
amendment  which  made  possible  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  edible  vegetable  oils  under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  480.  That  subject 
is  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the  mana¬ 
gers  on  the  part  of  the  House.  In  other 
words,  the  report  includes  a  new  section, 
section  9,  which  includes  a  provision 
authorizing  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
portion  to  purchase  products  of  oilseeds 
and  edible  oils,  fats  and  the  products 
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thereof,  and  to  donate  such  commodities 
abroad. 

I  hope  that  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  will  utilize  this  authority,  not 
only  because  such  use  will  have  a  very 
constructive  and  healthy  effect  upon  the 
American  domestic  market  for  these 
commodities,  and  not  only  because  it 
will  improve  the  price  structure  for 
edible  oils  and  vegetable  oils  and  fats, 
but  also  because  one  of  the  great  food 
shortages  throughout  the  world  is  in  the 
field  of  oils  and  fats.  Particularly  is 
this  true  of  vegetable  oils.  We  shall 
have  large  quantities  of  vegetable  oils, 
as  a  result  of  the  expanded  cotton  acre¬ 
age  and  soybean  acreage.  These  vege¬ 
table  oils  are  helpful  to  life  itself. 

So  I  hope  the  provisions  which  I  have 
referred  to  will  be  used  effectively  and 
aggressively  by  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture. 

I  believe  this  program  is  one  of  the 
truly  good  and  sound  programs  of  the 
Government.  Public  Law  480  not  only 
is  of  benefit  to  agriculture — and  in  the 
past  I  have  submitted  to  the  Senate 
information  which  has  revealed  that 
the  effect  of  Public  Law  480  sales  is  to 
increase  the  prices  of  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  in  the  United  States — but,  as  I 
have  also  pointed  out,  this  law  has  im¬ 
proved  the  sales,  and  has  made  possible 
additional  economic  assistance  to  under¬ 
developed  countries. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  in  the 
absence  of  this  program,  much  of  the 
economic  assistance  we  extend  to  the 
countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  would  be  less  effective  or,  in 
some  cases,  totally  ineffective,  but  for 
the  saving  grace  of  the  surplus  foods 
we  make  available  today. 

A  classic  example  is  the  free  nation 
of  India.  The  food  we  send  to  India  is 
of  vital  importance  to  the  economic  de¬ 
velopment  of  that  country.  It  is  also 
of  vital  importance  to  the  life  of  the 
Indian  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  state, 
for  the  Record,  that  I  hope  our  Govern¬ 
ment  will  complete  its  present  negotia¬ 
tions  with  India,  both  in  respect  to,  first, 
the  sale  of  wheat  and  cereal  grains; 
and,  second,  in  respect  to  barter,  be¬ 
cause  India  is  perfectly  willing  to  barter 
substantial  quantities  of  manganese  ore 
for  wheat.  India  has  manganese;  and 
we  have  wheat.  All  we  need  is  the  will 
to  consumate  the  “deal.”  I  hope  those 
arrangements  will  be  completed  within 
the  next  few  weeks.  I  inquired  about 
this  matter  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  and  also  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  was  assured,  as  of  yesterday, 
that  the  arrangements  were  in  their 
final  stages;  that  there  would  be  a  sale 
to  India  of  United  States  surplus  foods, 
under  title  I — namely,  a  sale  for  foreign 
currencies;  and  that  there  would  also 
be  a  very  substantial  barter  arrange¬ 
ment  between  the  two  countries,  the  ex¬ 
change  being  one  of  manganese  for 
wheat.  That  is  good  for  India,  and  it 
is  also  good  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  United  States  lacks  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  manganese,  for  use  by  our  steel 
industry? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Illinois  knows  that 
much  of  the  manganese  the  United 
States  has  obtained  in  the  past  has 
come  from  the  Soviet  Union  or  from 
Soviet-bloc  countries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Manganese  is,  of 
course,  absolutely  essential  to  our  steel 
industry;  and  supplies  of  manganese 
which  we  obtain  from  India — a  neutral 
country — result  in  tying  closer  together 
the  United  States  and  India,  a  result 
which  certainly  is  highly  desirable. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  absolutely  correct;  that  ex¬ 
change  is  a  connecting  link,  which  ex¬ 
ists  as  a  result  of  the  availability  in  the 
United  States  of  large  supplies  of  food. 

The  conference  report  on  Public  Law 
480  involved  only  one  difficulty  in  the 
course  of  the  deliberations  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee — namely,  over  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  barter. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
480 — it  is  section  303 — is  known  as  the 
barter  section.  The  barter  section  is  not 
new  in  our  agricultural  policy;  in  fact,  it 
is  provided  for,  among  other  provisions 
of  law,  in  the  charter  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  In  other  words,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  au¬ 
thorized — and,  in  fact,  is  directed — to 
engage  in  barter,  when  that  is  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  United  States  and  when 
it  helps  our  economy  and  fulfills  our  basic 
national  needs. 

The  report  of  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  sets  forth  the  true 
story  of  the  action  of  the  conference 
committee  on  the  barter  provisions.  I 
should  like  to  quote  1  or  2  sentences,  be¬ 
cause  I  subscribe  fully  to  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  which  has  been  made  by  the  House 
conferees  in  relation  to  the  barter  sec¬ 
tions  of  Public  Law  480  extension.  The 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  said,  in  part : 

The  committee  of  conference  *  *  *  has  re¬ 
iterated  and  strengthened  the  directive  of 
Congress  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
carry  on  a  meaningful  and  substantial  barter 
program. 

I  skip  a  few  lines  and  quote  again: 

In  effect,  the.  Congress  has  felt  it  necessary 
to  tell  the  Secretary  to  carry  on  a  program 
which  is  already  the  law. 

The  second  paragraph  reads: 

The  language  of  the  conference  report 
(sec.  6  of  the  report)  amends  section  303  of 
Public  Law  480  and  reiterates  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  to  exchange  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  which  deteriorate  in 
value  and  are  costly  to  store  for  strategic 
and  other  materials  of  a  type  which  will  be 
needed  by  the  United  States,  either  in  time 
of  emergency  or  in  its  normal  economy  as 
world  supplies  of  these  materials  decrease. 
There  are  at  least  four  other  provisions  of 
law  in  which  a  similar  congressional  policy 
is  enunciated. 

The  managers’  statement  continues: 

In  reenacting  section  303,  the  committee 
has  broadened  the  base  from  which  the 
President  may  select  in  designating  those 
materials  which  are  to  be  imported  in  ex- 
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change  for  surplus  agricultural  commodi¬ 
ties.  Most  of  the  ore,  metals,  minerals,  or 
other  materials  that  might  be  taken  will  not 
deteriorate,  can  be  stored  at  substantially 
less  cost  than  agricultural  commodities  and 
by  their  presence  within  the  United  States 
will  improve  its  national  resources. 

Another  quotation  which  I  think  is 
highly  significant,1  and  I  fully  subscribe 
to  this  as  one  of  the  conferees  and  as 
one  Senator  who  has  held  a  considerable 
number  of  hearings  on  the  whole  sub¬ 
ject  matter  of  Public  Law  480,  and  I 
quote  now  from  the  statement  of  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House: 

When  Public  Law  480  was  enacted,  the 
Congress  specifically  stated  in  its  legislative 
reports  on  that  legislation  that  barter  was 
to  be  a  priority  method  of  disposal.  Until 
May  28,  1957,  a  successful  barter  program  was 
in  operation  within  the  Department,  but  was 
brought  to  a  practical  stop  through  regu¬ 
lations  issued  by  the  Secretary  establishing 
the  so-called  additionally  requirements, 
placing  upon  prospective  barter  contractors 
the  responsibility  of  proving  that  barter 
transactions  would  be  over  and  above  all 
possible  cash  sales. 

This  particular  language,  of  course, 
really  meant  that  the  Department  was 
putting  the  stop  order  upon  barter  sales. 

One  of  the  important  changes  made 
in  the  existing  law  by  the  amendment 
which  was  adopted  in  the  conference 
and  the  agreement  which  we  finally  con¬ 
cluded  is  that  it  relieves  the  Secretary 
of  the  responsibility  of  making  a  find¬ 
ing  that  barter  protections  would  pro¬ 
tect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  singu¬ 
lar  or  priority  requirement. 

The  Secretary  merely  has  to  find  that 
barter  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States.  In  other 
words,  there  must  be  a  determination 
as  to  whether  barter  should  be  engaged 
in  on  a  much  broader  basis  than  that 
merely  the  assets  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  are  being  properly 
protected. 

The  conferees  stated  very  clearly  that 
what  we  wanted  to  take  place  under 
barter  was  the  kind  of  action  which 
had  taken  place  prior  to  May  1957 — 
in  other  words,  an  effective,  sensible, 
methodical  barter  program;  not  one  of 
excess,  but  one  in  which  we  were  mov¬ 
ing  ahead  as  a  part  of  the  total  business 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  President,  the  conferees  specifi¬ 
cally  stated,  in  regard  to  the  present  re¬ 
quirement  for  additionality,  that  no  re¬ 
strictions  should  be  placed  on  the  coun¬ 
tries  of  the  free  world  to  which  our  sur¬ 
plus  agricultural  commodities  may  be 
sold,  except  under  certain  conditions, 
and  that  was  spelled  out  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  under  which  the  Secretary  must 
make  specific  findings. 

In  other  words,  under  the  language 
of  the  bill,  the  burden  of  proof  has  been 
shifted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  in  following  that  authority  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  follow  substantially  the  same 
procedures  as  set  out  under  title  I  of 
Public  Law  480 — procedures  to  protect  \ 
normal  markets;  to  see  to  it  there  is  no 
dumping  of  agricultural  commodities 
which  will  in  any  way  jeopardize  world 
prices;  procedures  to  see  that  private 
channels  of  trade  are  used. 
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Mr.  President,  I  want  to  underscore 
that  Public  Law  480  was  not  designed 
to  involve  merely  government-to-gov- 
ernment  activities,  but  the  use  of  private 
trade  channels  was  to  be  emphasized. 

I  have  said  a  number  of  times  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
not  to  be  a  substitute  for  private  business. 
It  is  not  to  supplant  private  business. 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
designed  to  supplement  and  assist  private 
business,  and  it  ought  to  limit  its  acti¬ 
vities  only  to  those  areas  where  private 
business  cannot  undertake  responsible 
private  transactions. 

I  said  earlier,  after  having  read  care¬ 
fully  pages  3,  4,  and  5  of  the  state¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the 
House,  that  I  concur  wholeheartedly  in 
the  statement  of  those  managers. 

I  am  hopeful  there  will  be  no  misin¬ 
terpretation.  I  have  been  assured,  as 
have  other  Members  of  this  body  who 
were  on  the  conference  committee,  that 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  going 
to  proceed  with  the  program  of  barter. 
It  is  also  going  to  proceed  with  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  sales  under  title  I.  I  hope  it 
will  proceed  with  a  generous  program  of 
donations  to  the  many  charitable  or¬ 
ganizations,  both  religious  and  nonsec¬ 
tarian.  That  is  a  very  important  pro¬ 
gram,  in  terms  of  the  needs  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  throughout  the  world,  and  in  terms 
of  our  total  foreign  policy. 

I  am  also  hopeful  that  the  market 
development  procedures  which  are  out¬ 
lined  and  authorized  in  Public  Law  480 
legislation  will  be  used.  I  am  hopeful 
those  market  development  provisions 
will  be  used,  not  only  to  develop  mar¬ 
kets  for  products  which  we  now  have, 
but  for  those  which  may  come  on  the 
scene.  For  example,  there  is  a  program 
called  Meals  For  Millions  From  America. 
It  provides  cheap  nutrition  and  fine  nu¬ 
trition  from  food  for  people  in  many 
areas,  emphasizing  the  use  of  the  soy¬ 
bean.  I  hope  markets  will  be  made 
available  for  that  kind  of  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  is  another 
program  in  regard  to  providing  such  nu¬ 
trition,  and  that  is  the  economical  man¬ 
ufacture  of  fish  flour,  which  work  is 
being  carried  on  by  a  distinguished  resi¬ 
dent  of  my  State,  who  has  a  plant  not 
only  in  Monticello,  Ill.,  but  also  in  New 
Bedford,  Mass.  The  production  of  fish 
flour  revolutionizes  and  improves  the 
diet  of  people  in  the  rice-eating  coun¬ 
tries,  where  there  is  not  sufficient  animal 
food  for  them. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  remember  the 
Senator  told  us  about  it  in  the  Senate 
some  time  ago.  There  is  no  doubt  this 
is  the  kind  of  program  which  could  be 
engaged  in  and  which  would  be  of  great 
help  to  food  deficit  areas.  Another  such 
program  is  one  which  is  called  the  Par¬ 
boiled  Wheat  Program,  which  is  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  turning  cereal  grain  into  a 
product  which  is  usable  in  areas  of  the 
world  which  are  traditionally  rice  eat¬ 
ing.  All  this  is  possible  in  terms  of 
legislation  now  on  our  law  books. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator  be¬ 
lieve  the  bill  is  a  strong  direction  to  the 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  restore  the 
excellent  program  which  he  killed  by  his 
administrative  orders  and  regulations? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  barter? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  On  barter. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  surely  do.  The 
bill  says  to  the  Secretary  that  we  want 
him  to  proceed,  that  barter  is  a  type  of 
program  authorized  by  the  Congress. 
Barter  is  not  only  authorized,  but  it  is 
a  program  formalized  in  terms  of  action 
by  the  Congress.  We  want  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  proceed  on  a  constructive  basis. 
No  one  is  asking  that  the  program  for 
barter  be  other  than  constructive.  We 
want  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  total  pro¬ 
gram,  and  a  very  significant  part  of  the 
total  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
think  there  is  any  prospect  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  will  carry  out  the  law  better  than 
he  carried  out  the  past  law? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  we  extended  the  law  for  18  months 
was  to  review  it  again  at  that  time.  We 
wanted  the  entire  matter  to  come  before 
us  again  for  action. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Has  the  Secretary 
not  been  sabotaging  past  acts? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  will  say,  so  far 
as  the  program  other  than  barter  is 
concerned,  it  has  operated  very  well. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  referring  to  the 
barter  part  of  the  program. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  barter  part 
has  been  given  most  unfair  treatment 
after  May  1957. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Does  the  Senator 
think  the  action  we  have  taken  will  do 
away  with  the  requirement  that  barter 
must  be  in  addition  to  all  other  foreign 
trade  programs? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Barter  must  be 
undertaken  when  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  United  States.  I  am  sure  in  the 
past  barter  has  actually  supplemented 
cash  sales.  The  record  is  that  as  cash 
sales  went  up  bai-ter  sales  went  up  and 
as  barter  sales  went  up  cash  sales  went 
up.  As  barter  sales  came  down  cash 
sales  came  down.  This  is  not  an  “either/ 
or”  proposition;  it  is  a  matter  of  blend¬ 
ing  together.  In  some  plates  the  barter 
program  is  good.  In  some  places  the 
barter  program  does  not  work  well. 
When  there  is  a  barter  program  which 
can  work  in  some  areas  it  ought  to  be 
used.  When  the  products  can  be  sold 
for  cash  of  course  we  ought  to  sell  for 
cash.  When  the  products  can  be  sold 
for  soft  currencies,  we  ought  to  sell  them 
for  soft  currencies. 

The  main  thing  we  must  keep  in  mind 
is  that  we  should  do  business.  I  will  say, 
as  I  said  earlier,  we  have  not  lost  a 
nickel  on  barter.  In  fact,  the  Commod¬ 
ity  Credit  Corporation  has  made  millions 
of  dollars. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  can  remember  the 
days  when  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
was  urging  the  barter  program  and  the 
sales  of  farm  products  for  soft  curren¬ 
cies  abroad,  when  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  State 
were  opposing  him  at  every  step. 

I  believe  the  Senator  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  persistence  with  which 
he  has  worked  on  the  program  and  the 
degree  of  success  which  he  has  obtained. 
Certainly  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 


farmers  of  the  United  States  to  have  a 
market  for  their  products  and  to  reduce 
the  domestic  surpluses  which  would 
otherwise  overhang  our  markets.  This 
is  a  fine  contribution  to  good  interna¬ 
tional  relations,  a  process  by  which  hun¬ 
gry  people  can  be  fed  and  by  which  trade 
can  be  put  on  a  basis  of  self-respect. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen¬ 
ator  for  his  generous  comments.  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  believe,  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  does,  in  the  soundness  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  of  using  food  as  an  effective  instru¬ 
ment  for  foreign  economic  policy  and 
as  an  expression  of  the  concern  and 
compassion  of  the  American  people  for 
the  less  fortunate  people  around  the 
^world.  _ _ _ 

1ESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

message  in  writing  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre¬ 
taire 

EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 
As  in-executive  session. 

The  \ PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.y 
Church  \in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a\message  from  the  President 
the  United  States  submitting  seveyhl 
nominations  which  were  referred  to  .file 
Committee\on  Armed  Services. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received, 
see  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


ORDER  FOI 
DAR 


CALL  OF  THE  Ci 
5N  TOMORROW/ 


IiEN- 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow  it  be  ii\  order  to  have  a  call  of 
the  calendar,  from  the  beginning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oi-dered. 


BIPARTISANSHIP 

POLK 


FOREIGN 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  ^Vlr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  “What  Is  Bipartisanship?”  from 
the  Minneapolis  MorniVg  Tribune  of 
August  18,  1958. 

There  being  no  Pbjectioh,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  b^printed  fip  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  1 4  Bipartisanship? 

Senator  Capehart,  of  Indiana)  complained 
in  the  Senate  (me  other  day  about  the  for¬ 
eign  policy  speeches  of  Senators  VFulbright, 
of  Arkansas,  and  Humphrey,  of  Minnesota, 
on  the  grounj&s  that  at  this  time  Tit  is  dan¬ 
gerous  to  cr/ticize  our  Nation  and\the  steps 
our  leadership  takes." 

He  was  concerned,  Capehart  said.Ybecause 
the  Russians  repeat  to  their  people\and  to 
the  worla  through  their  government  con¬ 
trolled  press,  radio  and  television) every 
criticism  our  Senators  and  our  GoverrVnent 
officials  make  of  our  country. 

Well,  Capehart  makes  a  novel  approach, 
at  least.  What  he  really  says  is  thatVwe 
must  put  the  best  possible  face  on  our  rela¬ 
tion's  with  foreign  countries — even  if  they 
are/  going  badly — so  that  we  don’t  give  the 
Communists  more  ammunition  for  thei 
propaganda  machines.  Carried  to  its  ultiJ 
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u>der  the  rules  and  regulations.  This 
inoystry  needs  our  help,  these  men  who 
risk\heir  lives  on  these  fishing  boats  in 
our  coital  waters  are  sincere,  conscien¬ 
tious,  industrious,  and  hard-working 
people. 

They  merely  ask  for  a  loan  to  tide 
them  over  the  rough  and  slow  periods  of 
business.  The  money  will  be  repaid,  no 
doubt,  with  interest,  and  your  Govern¬ 
ment  will  lose  nothing.  In  my  opinion 
the  establishments!  the  Fisheries  Loan 
Fund  was  one  of  theNfinest  pieces  of  leg¬ 
islation  passed  by  thfhcongress,  because 
it  reaches  out  a  helpings  hand  to  fisher¬ 
men  in  this  industry  tlmt  have  been 
hurt  severely  due  for  theNmost  part  to 
our  reciprocal  trade  program.  I,  too, 
wish  to  join  with  my  colleagues  that  are 
supporting  this  measure  with\he  hope 
that  this  bill  will  have  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  House  today. 


ATOMIC  ICEBREAKER :  PRESIDE! 

TIAL  VETO  OF  H.  R.  9196 

(Mr.  BONNER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.) 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au¬ 
gust  12,  1958,  the  President  vetoed  H.  R. 
9196,  to  authorize  the  construction  of  a 
nuclear-powered  icebreaking  vessel  for 
operation  by  the  United  States  Coast 
Guard,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Immediately  after  the  objections  of 
the  President  were  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  a  motion  was  made  and 
agreed  to  that  the  bill  and  the  message 
be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Mer¬ 
chant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  ordered 
to  be  printed* 

This  legislation  was  the  subject  of  the 
fullest  and  most  careful  consideration  by 
the  committee  during  extensive  hearings 
held  earlier  this  year. 

The  Defense  Department  initially  sub¬ 
mitted  a  written  report  recommending 
against  enactment.  Upon  analysis,  the 
testimony  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
witnesses  refuted  the  original  negative 
report,  particularly  when  the  committee 
agreed  that  it  was  not  intended  that  this 
project  interfere  with  or  impede  naval 
projects  having  higher  priority.  More¬ 
over,  while  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard  testified  that  existing  specific 
missions  of  the  Coast  Guard  do  not  she 
a  current  need  for  additional  icebreak¬ 
ers,  he  believed  that  the  testimony  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  disclosed  an  Overall 
present  national  need  for  an  atgmic  ice¬ 
breaker. 

In  my  opinion,  the  hearings  conclu¬ 
sively  established  the  desirability  of  this 
authorizing  legislation  an/that  the  need 
for  such  a  vessel  tran/ends  the  indi¬ 
vidual  requirements  of/he  Navy  and  the 
Coast  Guard  and  thafr  specific  missions 
as  presently  prescribed.  The  existence 
of. such  a  ship,  specially  designed  and 
fitted  out  as  a  lsrooratory,  would  enable 
this  country  to  overcome  its  present 
great  disadvantage  in  regard  to  the 
strategic  anfl  commercial  potentialities 
of  the  Arcjfic  and  Antarctic.  Failure  to 
recogniz/the  importance  of  matching 
Russia/  capabilities  in  the  scientific 
fields  in  the  polar  seas  is  myopic  to  say 
the  L(?ast. 


Moreover,  the  hearings  also  strongly 
indicated  that  the  use  of  atomic  ice¬ 
breakers  in  support  of  governmental 
polar  projects,  particularly  in  the  Ant¬ 
arctic,  would  result  in  net  savings — not 
additional  ,  costs — because  of  their 
greater  efficiency  and  flexibility  under 
the  special  conditions  in  those  areas. 
Even  if  It  were  true  that  such  a  vessel 
were  not  needed  at  this  time,  no  one  who 
has  any  knowledge  of  the  subject  can 
deny  that  such  a  project  must  be  under¬ 
taken  and  need  will  exist,  if  not  now', 
then  certainly  in  the  very  near  future. 
This  is  a  project  that  w'ill  take  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  years  from  the  time  the  initial 
appropriation  is  approved.  Delay  now 
wTill  mean  greater  eventual  cost  in 
money,  and  no  one  knows  how  much 
more  in  precious  time. 

The  veto  message  states  that  “placing 
the  construction  of  an  icebreaker  arbi¬ 
trarily  ahead  of  high  priority  projects 
in  the  Coast  Guard  program  would  be 
most  unwise.”  There  is  nothing  in  the 
bill,  nor  was  there  any  intent  expressed 
the  hearings  or  in  the  report,  that 
this  matter  be  placed  ahead  of  any  proj 
ectk^  in  the  Coast  Guard  or  elsewhere,, 
having  higher  priority.  Unfortunately 
there  Nare  no  high  priority  projects 
the  Coast  Guard  program.  But  ii/ny 
opinion,  based  upon  years  of  intimate 
knowledgeXof  Coast  Guard  affairs,  its 
problems  and  its  needs,  this  /oject  is 
the  highest  priority  of  many  important 
projects  which '-should  be  i yr  the  Coast 
Guard’s  program.  Thi.y'  important 
agency  has  been  suffering  continuing 
neglect  in  recent  yrajs /nd  is  failing  to 
keep  abreast  of  cur/nt  developments 
due  in  large  part  to  inadequate  or  obso¬ 
lescent  equipment /landed  dowrn  from 
the  other  services 

The  construction  of  other  types  of 
nuclear  powered  vessels,  particularly 
submarines, /certainly  generates  a  re¬ 
quirement  Jlox  a  nuclear  powered  ice¬ 
breaker.  /The  operation  of  submarines 
under  tp re  Arctic  ice,  as  exemplified  by 
the  recent  magnificent  feats  of  ti?e 
Nautj/lus  and  the  Skate,  has  proven  suck 
ces/ul  to  a  degree  that  future  use  of\ 
tl>is  avenue  of  traffic  will  require  fully 
,pable  surface  support  in  w’ar  or  peace. 

one  of  our  aging  existing  fleet  of  ice¬ 
breakers  has  the  required  degree  of 
capability. 

I  think  it  is  well  at  this  point  to  call 
to  mind  the  cost  in  money  and  lives  re¬ 
sulting  in  World  War  II  from  our  failure 
to  heed  the  warning  and  advice  of  those 
who  with  foresight  and  knowledge  urged 
such  projects  as  the  fortification  of 
Guam  and  the  charting  of  the  Aleutians. 
Their  opponents  felt  that  the  areas  were 
too  remote  and  the  projects  too 
expensive. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  fully  set 
out  in  our  report  to  the  House,  I  am 
deeply  disappointed  that  this  authoriza¬ 
tion  measure  should  have  been  vetoed 
with  apparent  disregard  of  the  hearings 
and  the  committee  report.  While  I 
might  not  quarrel  with  an  Executive  de¬ 
cision  to  withhold  a  request  for  funds 
because  of  fiscal  stress,  I  strongly  take 
exception  to  the  action  taken  in  this 
veto  and  the  accompanying  message  as 
applied  to  this  carefully  considered  au¬ 


thorization  measure,  which  was  over¬ 
whelmingly  approved  by  both  Houses./ 

In  the  stress  and  pressure  of  tl/se 
closing  days  of  Congress,  the  comnpittee 
chose  not  to  attempt  to  override  the 
President’s  veto  even  though  L'believe 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  w'as  as  disappointed  as  I. 

There  follow  the  princi/ial  findings 
and  conclusions  upon  which  the  com¬ 
mittee  urged  the  enactment  of  this 
legislation.  / 

First.  Since  World  War  II  the  United 
States  has  increasing  interests  and  com¬ 
mitments  in  both  /the  Arctic  and  Ant¬ 
arctic  regions  of  a  military,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  scientific  nature.  For  example, 
the  vast  distagit  early  warning  system 
was  built  and  supplied  in  large  part 
through  the' employment  of  surface  ves¬ 
sels  with  /icebreaker  escort.  The  new 
multimiUion  dollar  ballistic  missiles 
early  warning  system  must  be  built  and 
supplied  in  the  same  way.  Large  min¬ 
eral  deposits  have  been  discovered  and 
argr  being  exploited  in  Labrador  and 
er  areas.  Oceanographic  and  en- 

ironmental  studies  of  the  frozen  seas 
are  being  conducted  in  the  Antarctic  as 
well  as  the  Arctic. 

Second.  Existing  law  requires  the 
Coast  Guard  to  develop,  establish,  main¬ 
tain,  and  operate,  with  due  regard  to  the 
requirements  of  national  defense,  aids  to 
maritime  navigation,  icebreaking  facili¬ 
ties,  and  rescue  facilities  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  safety  on  and  over  the  high 
seas  and  waters  subject  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  United  States.  Modem  ice¬ 
breakers  are  needed  to  carry  out  the 
Coast  Guard’s  responsibilities  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  many  port  areas  of  the 
country,  and  to  maintain  itself  in  a  state 
of  readiness  to  function  as  a  specialized 
service  in  the  Navy  in  time  of  war. 

Third.  The  Department  of  Defense 
advised  that  since  1954  there  have  been 
insufficient  United  States  icebreakers  to 
carry  out  all  tasks  desired.  No  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  need  for  icebreakers  is  fore¬ 
seen.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  functions  of  an  ice¬ 
breaker. 

Fourth.  Of  the  9  specially  designed  ice¬ 
breaking  vessels  in  the  United  States  op¬ 
erated  by  the  Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard, 
only  1  is  of  postwar  design,  built  with 
bipolar,  characteristics,  that  is,  with  ca- 
pabilityx)f  operating  in  both  the  Antarc¬ 
tic  and  Arctic  areas.  The  other  8  were 
designed  prior  to  World  War  II,  and  then- 
average  age  Is  about  14  years.  They  are, 
thus,  not  only 'inadequate  in  number,  but 
obsolescent  in  design  and  condition. 

Fifth.  Despite  opr  need  for  additional 
icebreakers  and  tnq  obsolescence  of  our 
existing  vessels,  it  will  take  at  least  3 
years,  and  probably  mere,  from  the  time 
appropriations  are  made* available  to  the 
time  a  new  prototype  can'  £e  constructed 
and  delivered. 

Sixth.  The  limited  endurance  of  con¬ 
ventionally  powered  icebreakers  greatly 
reduces  their  efficiency  and  efftmiveness 
for  prolonged  operations  in  thK  polar 
areas.  This  defect  can  be  overcomXwith 
a  modern  icebreaker  powered  by  atomic 
energy. 

Seventh.  The  design  of  an  atomics 
powered  icebreaker  will  give  it  not  onlj\ 
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practically  unlimited  cruising  range  and 
endurance,  but  enable  it  to  be  used  to 
carry  cargo'.^uch  as  fuel,  to  supply,  with¬ 
out  the  aid  o|  other  vessels,  land  or  ice 
bases  otherwise  difficult  to  reach. 

Eighth.  Such  ‘a,  ship,  fitted  out  as  a 
laboratory,  could  serve  as  a  base  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  extendedNgcientific  studies,  es¬ 
pecially  of  an  oceanographic  and  en¬ 
vironmental  nature.  ^Testimony  and  re¬ 
cent  reports  disclose  that  the  United 
States  is  far  behind  in  scientific  research 
and  development  in  tlr^  Arctic  and 
Antarctic.  \ 

Ninth.  The  advanced  state,  of  Arctic 
research  and  scientific  knowledge  by  the 
Russians  and  the  fact  that  they  nave  an 
atomic  icebreaker  nearly  ready  to  go  into 
operation  in  the  Arctic  cannot  be  mini¬ 
mized.  As  one  expert  testified :  \ 

We  now  realize  in  our  thinking  that  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  does  not  lie  either  to  the  east  ok 
to  the  west  of  North  America.  It  lies  to  the’ 
north  of  North  America. 

Tenth.  In  view  of  the  trend  toward 
the  application  of  atomic  power  to  mer¬ 
chant  ships  and  the  responsibilities  of 
the  Coast  Guard  relative  to  design  and 
construction  standards  of  merchant 
ships,  it  is  important  that  the  Coast 
Guard  gain  practical  working  knowledge 
of  atomic  propulsion  as  quickly  and  as 
thoroughly  as  possible. 

Eleventh.  Recent  developments  indi¬ 
cate  expanded  commercial  shipping  op¬ 
erations  in  the  Arctic  in  the  near  future, 
with  consequent  need  for  effective  and 
adequate  icebreaker  support.  An  atom¬ 
ic-powered  icebreaker  would  be  capable 
of  greatly  lengthening  the  navigation 
season  and  assuring  greater  efficiency 
and  safety  of  such  commercial  opera¬ 
tions. 

Twelfth.  Depending  upon  the  exact 
characteristics  to  be  built  into  the  pro¬ 
posed  vessel,  it  is  estimated  that  a  fully 
modern,  atomic-powered,  icebreaker 
with  multipurpose  capability  and  having 
bipolar  characteristics  would  cost  be¬ 
tween  $40  and  $60  million.  The  great 
advantages  of  the  application  of  atomic  j 
energy  to  an  icebreaker  offsets  the  cost  ; 
differential  over  a  conventionally  pow-  ! 
ered  vessel  more  than  in  any  other  type  > 
of  noncombatant  vessel  in  the  present^! 
state  of  development  of  this  source  fit 
power.  In  fact,  when  all  factors  Ae 
taken  into  account  the  support  of  opera¬ 
tions  such  as  those  required  in  th^  Ant¬ 
arctic  by  an  atomic  icebreaker  w^uld  re¬ 
sult  in  net  savings  against  support  by 
conventionally  powered  vessels. 

Thirteenth.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com-  f 
mission  recommended  favorable  consid- 
eration  of  the  bill  because  of  (a)  the 
greater  endurance  ancDfefficiency  of  an 
atomic-powered  icebreaker,  (b)  the  ma¬ 
terial  contribution  su'ch  a  project  .would 
make  to  the  advancement  of  reactor 
technology  and  ft)  the  fact  that  the 
utilization  of  ft  nuclear-power  plant 
would  afford  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  A  peaceful  use  of  atomic 
energy  in  a.practical  application. 

Fourteepth.  According  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  neither  the  provi¬ 
sions  oMhe  bill  as  reported,  nor  the  car¬ 
rying /ut  of  the  project,  will  impair  or 
interfere  with  other  high  priority  I 
a|«)mic  programs. 


Fifteenth.  In  view  of  the  multipur¬ 
pose  uses  which  can  be  made  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  vessel  for  noncombatant  opera¬ 
tion  and  the  historic  mission  of  the 
Coast  Guard  in  peace  and  war,  that 
agency  is  the  appropriate  one  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  vessel. 

Sixteenth.  The  Navy  and  the  Coast 
Guard  work  together  very  closely,  and 
the  vessel  would  be  readily  available  to 
the  Navy  for  high  priority  tasks  requir¬ 
ing  its  use. 

Seventeenth.  The  testimony  fully  sup¬ 
ported  the  need  for  the  earilest  possible 
construction  of  the  icebreaker  which 
would  be  authorized  by  this  bill. 


;  AGRICULTURAL  TRADE  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT  AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
|  1954 

Mr.  COOLEY  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S..3420)  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2694) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis¬ 
agreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3420)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  with  a  recommendation  that  it  do  pass, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom¬ 
mend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following:  “That  section  101  of  the 
Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law 
480,  83rd  Cong.),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (a) 
thereof  and  adding  ‘or  normal  patterns  of 
commercial  trade  with  friendly  countries;’. 

“Sec.  2.  Section  103  (b)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

“‘(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered 
into  under  this  title  during  the  period  be¬ 
ginning  July  1,  1958,  and  ending  December 
31,  1959,  which  will  call  for  appropriations 
to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec¬ 
tion,  in  amounts  in  excess  of  $2,250,000,000, 
plus) any  amount  by  which  agreements  en¬ 
tered  into  in  prior  fiscal  years  have  called 
or  will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in 
amounts  less  than  authorized  for  such  prior 
fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during 
such  fiscal  years.’ 

“Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph 
(h)  thereof  the  following:  ‘and  for  the  fi¬ 
nancing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  speci¬ 
fied  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts 
of  programs  for  the  interchange  of  persons 
under  title  H  of  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C.  1446)  ’. 

“(b)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  is  further  amended  by  substitut¬ 
ing  a  semicolon  for  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (k)  and  adding  the  following  new 
paragraphs : 

(1)  For  the  acquisition  by  purchase, 
lease,  rental  or  otherwise,  of  sites  and  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds  abroad,  for  United  States 
Government  use  including  offices,  residence 
quarters,  community  and  other  facilities, 
and  for  construction,  repair,  alteration  and 
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furnishing  of  such  buildings  and  facilities: 
Provided,  That  foreign  currencies  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection 
(in  addition  to  funds  otherwise  made  avail¬ 
able  for  such  purposes)  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  ap¬ 
propriation  acts; 

|“‘(m)  For  financing  in  such  amounts  as 
may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  ap¬ 
propriation  acts  (A)  trade  faif  participa¬ 
tion  and  related  activities  authorized  by 
section  3  of  the  International  Cultural  Ex¬ 
change  and  Trade  Pair  Participation  Act  of 
1956  (22  U.  S.  C.  1992),  and  (B)  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  fair  participation  and 
related  activities; 

1“‘(n)  For  financing  under  the  direction 
of  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  in  consultation 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and 
other  interested-  agencies,  in  such  amounts 
as  may  be  specified  from  time  to  time  in 
appropriation  acts,  (1)  programs  outside 
the  United  States  for  the  analysis  and  eval¬ 
uation  of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  materials  to  determine  whether  they 
would  provide  information  of  technical  or 
scientific  significance  in  the  United  States 
and  whether  such  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  materials  are  of  cultural  or  educa¬ 
tional  significance;  (2)  the  registry,  index¬ 
ing,  binding,  reproduction,  cataloging,  ab¬ 
stracting,  translating,  and  dissemination  of 
books,  periodicals,  and  related  materials  de¬ 
termined  to  have  such  significance;  and  (3) 
the  acquisition  of  such  books,  periodicals, 
and  other  materials  and  the  deposit  thereof 
in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the 
United  States  specializing  in  the  areas  to 
which  they  relate; 

“‘(o)  For  providing  assistance,  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  acts,  by  grant  or 
otherwise,  in  the  expansion  or  operation  in 
foreign  countries  of  established  schools,  col¬ 
leges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  such  educational  insti¬ 
tutions  to  carry  on  programs  of  vocational, 
professional,  scientific,  technological,  or 
general  education;  and  in  the  supporting  of 
workshops  in  American  studies  or  American 
educational  techniques,  and  supporting 
chairs  in  American  studies:'.” 

“Sec.  4.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘June  30,  1958’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘December  31,  1959.’ 

“Sec.  5.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ‘June  30,  1958’  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ‘December  31,  1959.’ 

“Sec.  6.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development .  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“  ‘Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall,  whenever 
he  determines  that  such  action  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  barter  or  ex¬ 
change  agricultural  commodities  owned  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a) 
such  strategic  or  other  materials  of  which 
the  United  States  does  not  domestically 
produce  its  requirements  and  which  entail 
less  risk  of  loss  through  deterioration  or 
substantially  less  storage  charges  as  the 
President  may  designate,  or  (b)  materials, 
goods,  or  equipment  required  in  connection 
with  foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and 
assistance  programs,  or  (c)  materials  or 
equipment  required  in  substantial  quanti¬ 
ties  for  offshore  construction  programs.  He 
is  hereby  directed  to  use  every  practicable 
means,  in  cooperation  with  other  Govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  to  arrange  and  make,  through 
private  channels,  such  barters  or  exchanges 
or  to  utilize  the  authority  conferred  on  him 
by  section  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to 
make  such  barters  or  exchanges.  In  carry¬ 
ing  out  barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by 
this  section,  no  restrictions  shall  be  placed 
on  the  coun tries  of  the  free  world  lrto 
which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may 
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be  sold,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  Sec¬ 
retary  shall  find  necessary  In  order  to  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual 
marketings  of  the  United  States  and  to  as¬ 
sure  that  barters  or  exchanges  under  this 
act  will  not  unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of 
agricultural  commodities  or  replace  cash 
sales  for  dollars.  The  Secretary  may  per¬ 
mit  the  domestic  processing  of  raw  materials 
of  foreign  origin.  The  Secretary  shall  en¬ 
deavor  to  cooperate  with  other  exporting 
countries  In  preserving  normal  patterns  of 
commercial  trade  with  respect  to  commodi¬ 
ties  covered  by  formal  multilateral  Interna¬ 
tional  marketing  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party.  Agencies  of  the 
United  States  Government  procuring  such 
materials,  goods,  or  equipment  are  hereby 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in 
the  disposal  of  surplus  agricultural  com¬ 
modities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange. 
The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  assist, 
through  such  means  as  are  available  to  him. 
farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting  exchange 
of  agricultural  commodities  in  their  posses¬ 
sion  for  strategic  materials.’ 

‘‘Sec.  7.  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon 
and  the  following:  'but  no  strategic  or  criti¬ 
cal  material  shall  be  acquired  by  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  such 
barter  or  exchange  except  for  such  national 
stockpile,  for  such  supplemental  stockpile, 
for  foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or  assist¬ 
ance  programs,  or  for  offshore  construction 
programs’. 

“Sec.  8.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  As¬ 
sistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  extra  long 
staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available  for  sale 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the 
Act  in  the  same  manner  as  upland  cotton  or 
any  other  surplus  agricultural  commodity  is 
made  available,  and  products  manufactured 
from  upland  or  long  staple  cotton  shall  be 
made  available  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  as  long  as  cotton 
is  in  surplus  supply,  and  no  discriminatory 
or  other  conditions  shall  be  imposed  which 
will  prevent  or  tend  to  interfere  with  their 
sale  or  availability  for  sale  under  the  Act: 
Provided,  That  that  portion  of  the  sales  price 
of  such  products  which  is  financed  as  a  sale 
for  foreign  currency  under  title  I  of  the  Act 
shall  be  limited  to  the  estimated  portion  of 
the  sales  price  of  such  products  attributable 
to  the  raw  cotton  content  of  such  products. 

“Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro¬ 
vision  of  law  (1)  those  areas  under  the 
jurisdiction  or  administration  of  the  United 
States  are  authorized  to  receive  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  distribution 
on  the  same  basis  as  domestic  distribution 
in  any  State,  Territory,  or  possession  of  the 
United  States,  without  exchange  of  funds, 
such  surplus  commodities  as  may  be  avail¬ 
able  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of  Section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended 
(7  U.  S.  C.  612c),  and  Section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7 
U.  S.  C.  1431) ;  and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  authorized  to  purchase  prod¬ 
ucts  of  oil  seeds,  and  edible  oils  and  fats 
and  the  products  thereof  in  such  form  as 
may  be  needed  for  donation  abroad  as  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  following  sentence.  Any  such 
commodities  or  products  if  purchased  shall 
be  donated  to  nonprofit  voluntary  agencies 
registered  with  the  Department  of  State, 
other  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  international  organizations 
for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons 
outside  the  United  States.  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  may  incur  such  additional 
costs  with  respect  to  such  oil  as  it  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  incur  with  respect  to  food  com¬ 


modities  disposed  of  under  Section  416  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.’’ 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poace, 

Victor  L.  Anfuso, 

William  S.  Hill, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 

Olin  D.  Johnston, 

James  O.  Eastland, 

Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 

George  D.  Aiken, 

Milton  R.  Young, 

Edward  J.  Thye, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3420) 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  sub¬ 
mit  the  following  statement  in  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  and 
recommended  in  the  accompanying  confer¬ 
ence  report: 

The  House  amendment  struck  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill  and 
substituted  language  which  was  basically 
title  I  of  H.  R.  12954  as  reported  by  the  com¬ 
mittee.  The  House  amendment  was  much 
more  comprehensive  than  the  Senate  bill  and 
contained  numerous  provisions,  including 
several  authorizing  additional  uses  of  foreign 
currencies  and  a  provision  with  respect  to 
augmented  barter,  which  were  not  included 
in  the  Senate  bill. 

In  general,  the  substitute  amendment 
agreed  on  by  the  conferees  follows  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  House  amendment.  Except  for 
minor  and  clarifying  amendments,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  House  amendment  and 
the  substitute  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees 
are  as  follows: 

PERIOD  OF  EXTENSION 

The  Senate  bill  extended  titles  I  and  II  of 
the  act  for  2  years.  The  House  bill  extended 
these  titles  for  1  year.  The  conference 
amendment  reported  herewith  extends  titles 
I  and  II  of  the  act  for  1  y2  years,  until  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1959.  Both  House  and  Senate  bills 
provided  for  operations  under  title  I  at  the 
rate  of  not  more  than  $1.5  billion  per  year, 
and  this  rate  of  operation  is  retained  in  the 
conference  report. 

strategic  and  critical  materials 

Section  5  of  the  Senate  bill  (sec.  7  of  the 
conference  report)  was  not  in  the  House  bill. 
It  prohibits  the  acquisition  of  strategic  or 
critical  material  by  barter  or  exchange  except 
for  the  national  stockpile,  the  supplemental 
stockpile,  for  foreign  economic  or  military 
aid  or  assistance  programs,  or  for  offshore 
construction  programs. 

LONG-STAPLE  COTTON  AND  COTTON  PRODUCTS 

Section  6  of  the  Senate  bill  (sec.  8  of  the 
conference  report)  was  not  in  the  House 
amendment.  As  agreed  to  by  the  conferees, 
it  provides  that  extra-long-staple  cotton 
shall  be  made  available  for  sale  under  title 
I  of  the  act  in  the  same  manner  as  upland 
cotton  or  any  other  surplus  agricultural 
commodity  and  that  products  manufactured 
from  upland  or  long-staple  cotton  shall  be 
made  available  for  sale  under  title  I  but  that 
only  that  portion  of  the  sales  price  of  such 
products  which  is  attributable  to  the  raw 
cotton  content  of  the  product  shall  be  eli¬ 
gible  for  financing  under  title  I  as  a  sale  for 
foreign  currency. 

ADDITIONAL  USES  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCY 

Sections  3,  4,  5,  and  8  of  the  House  amend¬ 
ment,  providing  additional  uses  of  foreign 
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currencies  accruing  from  sales  under  title  I, 
have  been  retained  without  substantive 
change  as  section  3  of  the  conference  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  provision  authorizing  use  of 
foreign  currencies  for  trade  fair  participa¬ 
tion  has  been  slightly  amended  to  make  clear 
that  the  authorization  covers  also  agricul¬ 
tural  and  horticultural  fair  participation  and 
related  activities.  These  provisions  retain 
the  language  requiring  appropriation  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies  for  these  additional  uses, 
which  appeared  in  the  House  amendment. 

RELIEF  PROGRAMS 

Section  6  of  the  House  amendment,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  President  to  extend  relief  and 
related  programs  to  any  area  under  the  juris¬ 
diction  or  administration  of  the  United 
States,  such  as  the  Pacific  Trust  Islands  or 
the  Ryukyus,  has  been  amended  by  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  alternative  language  suggested  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  committee  that  title  I  now 
applies  to  these  areas.  The  substance  of  the 
provision  remains  the  same.  This  section, 
appearing  as  section  9  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port,  also  Includes  a  provision  authorizing 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  pur¬ 
chase  products  of  oilseeds  and  edible  oils  and 
fats  and  the  products  thereof  and  to  donate 
such  commodities  abroad. 

MALARIA  ERADICATION,  PUBLIC  HEALTH,  AND 
RELATED  USES 

Section  7  of  the  House  amendment  'has 
been  eliminated  from  the  conference  report 
for  technical  reasons  and  because  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  conference  understands  that  the 
authority  for  use  of  foreign  currencies  which 
was  spelled  out  in  that  amendment  already 
exists.  The  committee  of  conference  was  in 
complete  agreement,  however,  on  the  objec¬ 
tives  of  this  section  and  emphasizes  its  view 
that  more  liberal  use  should  be  made  of  the 
authority  now  existing  in  section  104  of  the 
act  for  financing  nonself -liquidating  projects 
for  the  development  of  human  resources  and 
skills.  Experience  has  demonstrated  that 
many  such  constructive  projects,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  in  education,  malaria  eradication,  and 
public  health,  are  not  suitable  for  financing 
on  a  loan  basis.  We  are  convinced  that 
there  are  frequently  cases  of  this  sort  where 
use  of  foreign  currency  sales  proceeds  on  a 
grant  basis  can  serve  a  higher  priority  de¬ 
velopment  need  than  would  be  possible 
through  their  use  on  a  loan  basis.  The  con¬ 
ference  committee  deemed  the  application 
of  section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Appro¬ 
priation  Act,  1953,  to  grants  in  such  in¬ 
stances  to  be  inappropriate  and  urges  the 
President  to  make  more  liberal  use  of  his 
authorities  under  this  act  than  has  been  the 
case  in  the  past. 

BARTER 

The  committee  of  conference,  in  including 
in  the  conference  report  a  provision  with  re¬ 
spect  to  barter,  has  reiterated  and  strength¬ 
ened  the  directive  of  Congress  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  on  a  meaning¬ 
ful  and  substantial  barter  program.  There 
was  no  provision  with  respect  to  barter  in 
the  Senate  bill.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  vigorously  opposed  the  inclusion  of 
any  provision  relating  to  barter  either  in 
the  House  amendment  or  in  the  conference 
report.  The  fact  that  such  a  provision  is 
included  in  the  conference  report,  therefore, 
is  a  clear  indication  of  the  dissatisfaction  of 
the  House  and  of  the  conference  committee 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  Secretary  has 
executed  his  responsibilities  to  conduct  a 
barter  program  during  the  past  15  months. 
In  effect,  the  Congress  has  felt  it  necessary  to 
tell  the  Secretary  to  carry  on  a  program 
which  is  already  the  law. 

The  language  of  the  conference  report 

(sec.  6  of  the  report)  amends  section  303  of 
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Public  Law  480  and  reiterates  the  policy  of 
Congress  that  it  is  to  the  benefit  of  the 
United  States  to  exchange  surplus  agricul¬ 
tural  commodities  which  deteriorate  in  value 
and  are  costly  to  store  for  strategic  and 
other  materials  of  a  type  which  will  be 
needed  by  the  United  States,  either  in  time 
of  emergency  or  in  its  normal  economy  as 
world  supplies  of  these  materials  decrease. 
There  are  at  least  four  other  provisions  of 
law  in  which  a  similar  congressional  policy 
is  enunciated. 

In  reenacting  section  303,  the  committee 
has  broadened  the  base  from  which  the 
President  may  select  in  designating  those 
materials  which  are  to  be  imported  in  ex¬ 
change  for  surplus  agricultural  commodities. 
Most  of  the  ore,  metals,  minerals,  or  other 
materials  that  might  be  taken  will  not  de¬ 
teriorate,  can  be  stored  at  substantially  less 
cost  than  agricultural  commodities  and  by 
their  presence  within  the  United  States  will 
improve  its  national  resources. 

When  Public  Law  480  was  enacted,  the 
Congress  specifically  stated  in  its  legislative 
reports  on  that  legislation  that  barter  was 
to  be  a  priority  method  of  disposal.  Until 
May  28,  1957,  a  successful  barter  program 
was  in  operation  within  the  Department,  but 
was  brought  to  a  practical  stop  through  reg¬ 
ulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  establishing 
the  so-called  “additionality  requirements,’’ 
placing  upon  prospective  barter  contractors 
the  responsibility  of  proving  that  barter 
transactions  would  be  over  and  above  all 
possible  cash  sales. 

The  effect  of  this  action  was  to  give  sales 
for  foreign  currency  under  title  I  of  the  act 
priority  over  disposal  of  surpluses  by  barter. 
During  the  fiscal  year  just  passed,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  has  made  agreements  to  sell  surpluses 
for  foreign  currencies  to  at  least  12  countries 
into  which  he  refuses  to  let  surplus  com¬ 
modities  move  under  barter  transactions 
without  proof  of  “additionality,"  although 
he  is  required  by  section  101  (a)  of  this  act 
to  determine  that  sales  under  title  I  will  be 
in  addition  to  usual  marketings  of  the 
United  States  before  approving  any  such 
sale.  ' 

The  details  of  the  barter  provisions  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  conference  report  are  relatively 
unimportant.  Congress  is  not  so  much  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  administrative  details  of  the 
Secretary’s  operations  as  that  he  should  carry 
on  an  aggressive  and  effective  barter  pro¬ 
gram.  Had  he  been  doing  so,  there  would 
have  been  no  need  for  any  barter  legislation 
in  this  bill. 

One  of  the  important  changes  made  in 
existing  law  by  the  amendment  reported 
herewith  is  that  it  relieves  the  Secretary  of 
the  responsibility  of  making  a  finding  that 
barter  transactions  would  protect  the  funds 
and  assets  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Instead,  the  Congress  has  made  the 
policy  decision  that  barter  is  in  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  the  country  as  a  whole  and  intends 
and  directs  that  the  barter  program  be  car¬ 
ried  out  substantially  as  it  was  prior  to  May 
1957. 

Prior  to  that  time  the  Secretary  had  prop¬ 
erly  interpreted  the  language  of  the  existing 
statute  that  barter  as  directed  by  Congress 
does  protect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  Under  that 
interpretation,  approximately  $350  million 
of  surplus  commodities  were  exchanged  an¬ 
nually  for  strategic  and  other  valuable  mate¬ 
rials.  Having  determined  to  bring  that 
highly  successful  program  to  a  halt,  the  Sec¬ 
retary  suddenly  decided  that  the  language  in 
the  statute  directed  him  to  make  a  determi¬ 
nation  as  to  whether  or  not  barter  did  pro¬ 
tect  the  funds  and  assets  of  the  Corporation. 
It  was  on  the  basis  of  this  legalistic  maneu¬ 
ver  that  the  Secretary  brought  the  program 
to  a  halt  in  May  1957. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  reported 
herewith  eliminates  the  provision  which  has 
given  the  Secretary  this  trouble  and  replaces 


it  with  a  directive  that  he  shall  conduct 
barter  operations  “to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable”  and  “whenever  he  determines 
that  such  action  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
United  States.”  We  would  remind  the  Sec¬ 
retary  that  Congress  has  on  several  occasions 
and  in  several  different  statutes  indicated 
that  the  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities  for  strategic  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  of  permanent  value  is  in  the  best  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  United  States  and  indicates  by  its 
reenactment  and  amendment  of  section  303 
of  Public  Law  480  that  it  does  not  consider  a 
program  such  as  he  has  been  carrying  out 
since  May  1957  to  be  a  satisfactory  expression 
of  that  policy. 

The  deletion  of  the  language  pertaining  to 
the  protection  of  assets  was  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  remove  the  legal  base  which  per¬ 
mitted  the  Secretary  to  require  so-called 
certificates  of  additionality  to  be  furnished 
by  contractors  to  establish  that  any  sale 
through  barter  would  be  in  addition  to 
normal  cash  sales.  Nor  is  anything  in  this 
bill  to  be  construed  to  permit  the  requir¬ 
ing  of  such  certificates  of  additionality. 

The  conferees  were  well  aware  of  the  tes¬ 
timony  given  before  the  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  designed  to  show  that  their 
assets  were  not  being  protected  because  of 
the  alleged  replacement  of  cash  sales  by 
barter  sales.  At  no  time  was  competent  evi¬ 
dence  given  to  support  these  statements. 
Representative  grain  and  cotton  exporters 
testified  that  barter  transactions  do  not  dis¬ 
place  dollar  transactions,  in  fact,  in  normal 
trade  practice  they  were  handled  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  way,  and  that  barter  trans¬ 
actions  had  many  times  made  possible  the 
sale  of  additional  commodities  for  cash. 

The  conferees  were  also  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  data  furnished  the  Congress  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  showed  that  as 
barter  transactions  Increased  so  did  cash 
sales,  and  that  as  barter  transactions  de¬ 
creased,  there  was  a  resulting  decrease  in 
cash  sales. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  limi¬ 
tation  of  $500  million  on  the  amount  of 
barter  the  Secretary  could  engage  in  in  any 
1  year.  This  has  been  removed  from  the 
bill  agreed  to  by  the  conferees.  This  is  a 
clear  indication  on  the  part  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  committee  that  it  did  not  want  any 
such  dollar  limitation  on  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  to  exchange  essentially  value¬ 
less  surpluses  for  materials  of  lasting  value. 

The  conferees  also  took  notice  of  the  fact 
that  under  existing  law  some  of  the  Federal 
agencies  had  not  cooperated  to  the  fullest 
extent  with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora¬ 
tion  in  arranging  barters.  It  therefore  re¬ 
stated  the  requirement  in  the  law  that  other 
governmental  agencies  cooperate  with  the 
Secretary  in  arranging,  through  private  chan¬ 
nels,  barters  or  exchanges.  However,  this 
language  does  not  mean  that  the  Secretary 
may  restrict  the  barter  program  in  order  to 
protect  or  conform  with  other  programs  of 
other  Government  agencies. 

The  conferees  specifically  stated  in  regard 
to  the  present  requirements  for  addition¬ 
ality  that  no  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  the  countries  of  the  free  world  into  which 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be 
sold  excepting  under  certain  conditions, 
spelled  out  in  the  legislation,  where  the 
Secretary  must  make  specific  findings. 

In  the  past  the  burden  of  proof  as  to 
additionality  has  been  on  the  contractors  in 
relation  to  each  contract  proposed  by  them. 
Under  the  language  of  the  bill,  that  burden 
of  proof  has  been  shifted  to  the  Secretary 
and,  in  exercising  that  authority,  he  is  re¬ 
quired  to  follow  substantially  the  same  pro¬ 
cedures  as  are  followed  in  title  I  of  Public 
Law  480.  However,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the  safeguarding  of  usual  marketings  is 
limited  to  the  safeguarding  of  usual  market¬ 
ings  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not  intended 


that  the  usual  marketings  of  other  nations 
shall  be  a  basis  of  consideration  in  the 
approval  of  a  barter  transaction. 

Furthermore,  in  the  exceptions  granted  to 
the  Secretary,  he  is  required  to  assure  that 
a  particular  barter  transaction  will  not  un¬ 
duly  disturb  world  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities.  The  conferees  were  aware  that 
prior  to  May  28,  1957,  barter  contractors  were 
offering  nominal  discounts  in  order  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  commodities  abroad.  These  dis¬ 
counts  normally  were  around  1  to  2  percent. 
Following  the  May  28  directive,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  additionality  program  were  so 
stringent  and  the  movement  of  commodities 
so  difficult  that  discounts  of  from  8  to  10 
percent  were  reported.  This  bill  contem¬ 
plates  that  a  discount  of  a  few  percent  will 
not  unduly  disturb  the  world  prices  and 
not  be  the  basis  for  establishing  restrictions. 
If  a  discount  is  reported  above  this  reason¬ 
able  rate,  the  Secretary  should  take  appro¬ 
priate  precautions  and  action  to  guard 
against  the  disturbing  effect  of  such  a  large 
discount. 

The  Secretary  was  also  directed  to  assure 
that  a  barter  sale  does  not  replace  a  cash 
sale  for  American  dollars.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  Secretary-  to  establish  that 
the  barter  deal  does  in  fact  replace  a  cash 
sale  for  American  dollars.  If  such  a  finding 
is  made,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that  the  particular  barter  transaction  should 
be  rejected. 

The  conferees  are  also  aware  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  having  to  do  with  the  exporting  of  wheat 
from  Canada  and  other  friendly  nations. 
Accordingly,  it  has  directed  the  Secretary  to 
endeavor  to  cooperate  with  these  countries 
with  respect  to  commodities  governed  by  for¬ 
mal,  multilateral  international  marketing 
agreements  to  which  the  United  States  is  a 
party.  As  a  practical  thing,  the  international 
wheat  agreements  are  the  only  ones  affected 
by  this  language  and  even  though  it  might 
temporarily  reduce  by  some  40  percent  the 
ability  of  the  United  States  to  dispose  of 
wheat  through  barter,  it  was  the  sense  of 
the  conferees  that  mutually  agreeable  plans 
should  be  worked  out  with  Canada  and  other 
signatories  of  appropriate  agreements. 

Furthermore,  the  conferees  have  recognized 
the  economic  and  security  factors  in  accept¬ 
ing  domestically  processed  materials  in  lieu 
of  ore.  While  the  present  law  is  silent  on  the 
subject,  for  a  long  time  barter  contracts 
were  made  for  domestically  processed  ma¬ 
terials.  For  some  reason  this  program  was 
stopped.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  conferees 
that  American  labor  and  management  should 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  barter  pro¬ 
gram.  Accordingly  the  'bill  specifically  au¬ 
thorizes  the  Secretary  to  permit  the  process¬ 
ing  of  foreign  ores  by  domestic  processors. 
The  House  provision  that  alloys  produced 
from  domestic  ores  could  be  taken  was  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  bill. 

As  we  have  stated  above,- the  substantive 
changes  in  the  law,  while  significant,  are 
not  nearly  as  significant  as  the  fundamental 
fact  that  the  Congress  has  felt  it  necessary 
to  enact  legislation  to  require  performance 
of  a  program  which  it  has  previously  estab¬ 
lished  by  law.  This  bill  is  designed  to  re¬ 
instate  a  barter  prograpa  of  at  least  the  mag¬ 
nitude  followed  prior  to  the  restrictive  reg¬ 
ulations  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  .Not  only  will  the  assets  and  resources 
of  our  country  be  improved  through  this 
program,  but  there  will  be  substantial  sav¬ 
ings  in  storage  and  depreciation  costs,  and 
the  value  of  the  materials  taken  in  exchange 
for  the  commodities  will  increase  as  world 
supplies  diminish.  , 

Harold  D.  Cooley, 

W.  R.  Poage, 

Victor  L.  Anftjso, 
William  S.  Hill, 

Charles  B.  Hoeven, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (S.  3420)  to  extend  and 
amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop¬ 
ment  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  conference  report  on  S.  3420 
dealing  with  the  operations  of  Public 
Law  480,  I  feel  it  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  certain  prob¬ 
lems  which  this  bill  was  designed  to 
correct.  In  most  conferences  in  which 
I  have  participated  over  my  years  in  the 
Congress,  Members  have  genuinely  tried 
to  reach  reasonable  agreements  on  the 
matters  in  conference.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  spirit  of  compromise  was 
lacking  and  the  House  conferees  found 
themselves  dealing  indirectly  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  who  aiTogantly  and  continuously 
opposed  any  language  which  would  re¬ 
quire  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the 
many  laws  enacted  concerning  the  so- 
called  barter  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities.  Threats  of  a  veto,  innu¬ 
endo,  and  many  unsual  tactics  were 
used  throughout  the  conference. 

I  firmly  believe  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  bill  contained  certain  items  involv¬ 
ing  title  I  which  were  desired  by  the 
Secretary,  no  agreement  would  ever  have 
been  reached.  Finally,  however,  the 
House  position  that  new  and  stronger 
law  was  required  prevailed  and  the 
modified  version  I  have  submitted  to 
you  was  the  result.  It  requires  the  Sec¬ 
retary  to  reinstate  a  barter  program 
similar  to  the  one  in  operation  prior  to 
the  decision  of  the  Secretary  to  change 
the  law  by  his  administrative  action. 
It  eliminates  the  principle  of  additional¬ 
ity  which  was  the  device  used  to  prac¬ 
tically  kill  the  program  and,  excepting 
for  certain  leeway  involving  Canada,  it 
stops  the  practice  of  protecting  the  ex¬ 
ports  of  other  countries  at  the  expense 
of  our  own  exports. 

However,  in  view  of  the  past  record  of 
the  Secretary  in  ignoring  the  law  on  this 
subject  and  because  I  suspect  he  will 
endeavor  to  find  loopholes  in  this  law,  I 
am  taking  certain  steps  designed  to  as¬ 
sure  that  the  law  will  be  followed.  I 
have  directed  the  committee  staff  to 
establish  a  system  which  will  enable  us 
to  be  kept  advised  of  progress  under  the 
laws  dealing  with  barter.  I  have  also 
directed  our  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Agricultural  Operations  to  conduct 
hearings  and  studies  under  our  respon¬ 
sibility  for  legislative  oversight.  Mr. 


Poage,  the  subcommittee  chairman,  has 
already  started  such  hearings. 

This  program  of  exchanging  costly  to 
store  and  deteriorating  agricultural 
commodities  for  needed  strategic  or 
other  materials  that  are  cheaper  to  store 
and  do  not  deteriorate  is  an  excellent 
one  for  our  country.  It  is  also  the  law. 
The  personal  desires  of  a  few  in  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  will 
not  be  permitted  to  retard  or  destroy  it. 

There  is  one  other  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  I  think  may  not  have 
been  covered  adequately  in  the  confer¬ 
ence  report.  The  conferees  approved 
the  House  provision  authorizing  use  of 
foreign  currencies  generated  under 
title  I  for  financing  United  States  par¬ 
ticipation  in  trade  fair  and  related  ac¬ 
tivities,  but  amended  it  to  make  it  clear 
that  the  definition  of  fairs  is  to  include 
agricultural  and  horticultural  fairs  and 
related  activities.  This  authority  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  and  in  addition  to  any  au¬ 
thority  which  the  law  now  contains  for 
participation  in  trade  fairs  and  similar 
activities  as  a  part  of  agricultural  mar¬ 
ket  development  activities  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  under  section 
104  (a)  of  the  act,  and  the  restrictions 
as  to  use  of  funds  applicable  to  the  new 
provision  included  in  the  conference  re¬ 
port  are  not  applicable  to  operations  un¬ 
der  section  104  (a) . 
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RELIEF 


Mr.  COOLEYV  Ml*.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  conseW;  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  tnb,  bill  (S.  304)  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  a  specific  contribution  by  State 
governments  to  the  cost  of  feed  or  seed 
furnished  t<y(armers,  rdnchers,  or  stock- 
men  in  disaster  areas,  an\for  other  pur¬ 
poses. 

The  Cfierk  read  the  title\  of  the  bill. 
TlWSPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  ^request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nc/th  Carolina? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
h  right  to  object,  will  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  please  explain\,he 
bill  and  the  amendment? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  I  will  give  a  ver? 
brief  explanation  of  the  bill.  The  bill' 
provides  for  State  participation  in  relief, 
for  such  temporary  relief  as  may  be  pro¬ 
vided  in  the  event  of  disasters  in  the 
country.  The  Senate  bill  provided  that 
the  States’  participation  would  be  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  25  percent  or  more 
than  50  percent,  and  the  House  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  the  participation 
shall  be  not  in  excess  of  10  per  centum,  as 
the  Secreary  of  Agriculture  shall  deter¬ 
mine  to  be  equitable  of  that  part  of  the 
cost,  including  transportation  of  such 
feed  or  seed  which  is  not  paid  by  the 
recipients  thereof. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  this  bill  is  now  acceptable  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
and  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  House 
that  we  have  informally  conferred  with 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee,  and  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that- if  this  bill  passes  today 


it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Senate 
will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  May  I  say  furtheKthat 
this  is  a  bill  that  is  desired  by  6ne  ad¬ 
ministration  and  there  is  no  objection  on 
our  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there/6bjection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objectic 

The  Clerk  read  the/Dill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  27iat,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  fit  law,  no  feed  for  live¬ 
stock  or  seed  for  panting  shall  be  furnished 
to  farmers,  ranchers,  or  stockmen  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  8*5,  81st  Congress  (42  U.  S.  C. 
1955  and  the/rollowing) ;  Public  Law  115, 
83d  Congress;  1st  session;  Public  Law  357, 
83d  Congrafe,  2d  session;  Public  Law  480, 
83d  Congress,  2d  session;  or  pursuant  to  any 
other  law  as  a  disaster  relief  measure,  un- 
less^io  addition  to  such  administrative  costs 
as  /fiay  be  assumed  by  the  State,  the  State 
which  such  feed  or  seed  is  furnished 
ees  to  contribute  such  percentage,  not 
iss  than  25  nor  more  than  50,  as  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Agriculture  shall  determine  to  be 
equitable  of  that  part  of  the  cost,  including 
transportation,  of  such  feed  or  seed  which 
is  not  paid  for  by  the  recipients  thereof. 

With  the  following  committee  amend¬ 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  3,  after  the  comma,  insert 
“after  June  30,  1959.’’ 

Page  2,  line  4,  strike  out  "not  less  than 
25  nor  more  than  50,"  and  insert  "not  in 
excess  of  10  per  centum.” 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


PEREMPTORY  CHALLENGES 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.  R. 
3368)  to  amend  section  1870  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Courts  to  allow  additional  preemp- 
tory  challenges.in  civil  cases  to  multiple 
plaintiffs  as  well  as  multiple  defendants, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
t)ye  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yovk? 

Tlsere  was  no  objection. 

Tha.Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For'conference  report  and  statement 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August 
20,  1958.)' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

(Mr.  EVINS  (aNi  the  request  of  Mr. 
Celler)  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  \>oint  in  the  Rec¬ 
ord.) 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  this  amendmenfivit  simply  pre- 
mits  a  judicial  review  of  tpe  good  faith 
of  the  Government  estimate  of  just 
compensation  for  the  land  Vimmarily 
acquired  under  the  Declaratioi^nf  Tak¬ 
ing  Act.  It  is  believed  elemental'  that 
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Government  in  all  of  its  dealing 
shotvjd  act  wtih  the  most  scrupulous 
good  >aith  and  that  the  good  faith  re¬ 
quirement  is  of  special  importance  when¬ 
ever  theSGovernment  exercises  its  sov¬ 
ereign  pcnVer  of  eminent  domain. 

It  is  recognized  that  each  such  case 
must  of  necessity  be  judged  on  its  own 
merits,  and  that  no  single  standard  can 
be  equitably  applied  to  all  cases.  For 
example,  in  case\  where  the  Govern¬ 
ment  through  its  so\erign  power  of  emi¬ 
nent  domain  seizes  property  designed 
and  constructed  by  agreement  for  Gov¬ 
ernment  use,  normal  appraisals  based 
on  the  price  a  prudent  buger  would  pay 
cannot  be  used.  The  costsvto  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  similar  property  'openly  and 
competitively  procured  at  tho  time  of 
taking,  as  well  as  the  value  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  property  condemned,  is 
manifestly  the  fairest  measure  oKjust 
compensation,  both  to  the  Government 
and  the  owner. 

Whereas,  this  measure  is  equitable  ii 
such  cases,  normal  appraisals  may  be 
more  equitable  in  other  types  of  cases. 
It  should  never  be  the  function  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  or  any  other 
branch  of  Government  to  exercise  the 
great  power  of  eminent  domain  to  ob¬ 
tain  property  at  confiscatory  prices. 
Rather,  a  bona  fide  effort  should  be 
made  by  all  branches  of  Government 
concerned  to  fairly  ascertain  just  com¬ 
pensation  and  protect  equally  the  rights 
of  the  taxpayer  and  property  owner,  as 
well  as  the  Government.  The  nature 
of  the  determinations  of  estimates  filed 
under  this  statute  renders  the  judicial 
review  thereof  vital  for  the  protection 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  Untied  States. 


TEXTILE  FIBER  PRODUCTS 
IDENTIFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  HARRIS  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  -and  statement  on  the 
bill  (H.  R.  469)  to  protect  producers  and 
consumers  against  misbranding  and 
false  advertising  of  the  fiber  content  of 
textile  fiber  products,  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses: 

Conference  Report  (H.  Rept.  No.  2695) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis 
greeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  ythe 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iil.  R. 
469)  to  protect  producers  and  consumers 
against  misbranding  and  false  ad/ertising 
of  the  fiber  content  of  textile  fiber/products, 
and  for  other  purposes,  having/met,  after 
full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  rec¬ 
ommend  and  do  recommend  te  their  respec¬ 
tive  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede /from  its  amend¬ 
ments  numbered  1,  2,  3 ,A.  8.  9,  12,  and  15. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree¬ 
ment  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num¬ 
bered  4,  5,  7,  13,  17,  lX20,  21,  22,  and  23,  and 
agree  to  the  same.  ' 

Amendment  numbered  10 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  Xsagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  10,  and  agree 
to  the  same  Avith  amendments  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  line  14,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  “(f)”  and  insert 
“(g)” 

On  nrfge  2,  line  17,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  the  word  “product" 
wh^e  it  appears  the  second  time  insert  a 
ima. 


On  page  2,  line  19,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  the  comma  after 
“animal”;  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  11:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  11,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  its  follows : 
On  page  3,  line  4,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  “(g)”  and  insert 
“(h)  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
On  page  3,  line  15,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  strike  out  “4  (g);”  and  insert 
“4  (h)  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow¬ 
ing  “furniture,  mattresses,  and  box  springs”; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  18,  and  agree 
.  to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  page  3,  line  21,  of  the  Senate  engrossed 
amendments,  after  “under”  insert  a  comma; 
aiNthe  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Oren  Harris, 

John  Bell  Williams, 

Peter  P.  Mack,  Jr., 

Chas.  A.  Wolverton, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Hfiuse. 
Warren  G.  Magntjso; 

Iike  Monroney, 

Vlan  Bible, 

AltoREW  F.  SCHQfePPEL, 

John  M.  Butler- 

Managers  oirstfie  Par/ of  the  Senate. 

State 

The  managers  on  thp'N.rt  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on /Che  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  /ft.  R.  469) No  protect  pro¬ 
ducers  and  conXmers  againstS.  misbranding 
and  false  advertising  of  the  fib^  content  of 
textile  fiber  products,  and  for  othek  purposes, 
submit  the  Allowing  statement  in\explana- 
tion  of  the'e fleet  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  N  the 
accompanying  conference  report: 

Thg- Senate  receded  from  its  amendments 
Nos/1,  2,  3,  6,  8,  9,  12,  and  15. 

le  following  Senate  amendments  are' 
technical,  clarifying,  and  conforming 
Changes:  Nos.  13,  14.  17,  and  20.  The  House 
recedes  with  respect  to  these  amendments. 

Amendment  No.  4:  Section  3  (d)  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  provided,  in  para¬ 
graph  (5),  that  section  3  should  not  apply 
to  any  textile  fiber  product  until  such  prod¬ 
uct  had  been  “produced  in  the  form  intended 
for  sale  or  delivery  to,  or  for  use  by,  the 
ultimate  consumer.”  This  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  inserted  the  words  “by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  or  processor”  after  the  word  “pro¬ 
duced”.  This  change  recognizes  the  fact  that 
the  manufacturer  or  processor  of  the  article 
is  normally  the  person  who  will  produce  the 
article  in  the  form  intended  for  sale  or  deliv¬ 
ery  to,  or  for  use  by,  the  ultimate  consumer. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  5:  Section  4  (b)  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  the  House  provided  that  a 
textile  fiber  product  shall  be  misbranded 
unless  stamped,  tagged,  or  labeled  so  as  to 
show  certain  information.  Paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (b)  required  the  inclusion  of 
information  as  to  the  constituent  fiber  or 
combination  of  fibers  in  the  product,  desig¬ 
nating  with  equal  prominence  each  natu¬ 
ral  or  manufactured  fiber  in  the  product 
by  its  generic  name  in  the  order  of  predomi¬ 
nance  by  the  weight  thereof  if  the  weight 
of  such  fiber  is  5  percent  or  more  of  the 


total  fiber  weight  of  the  product.  This 
Senate  amendment  added  a  proviso  thaij 
(exclusive  of  permissible  ornamentation 
any  fiber  or  group  of  fibers  present  in  , 
amount  of  5  percent  or  less  by  weigl^  of 
the  total  fiber  content  shall  not  be  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  generic  name  or  the  tr^emark 
of  such  fiber  or  fibers  but  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  only  as  “other  fiber”  or  “other  fibers,” 
as  the  case  may  be.  In  actuaDfiegal  effect 
the  Senate  provision  appeXed  to  add 
nothing  to  what  was  already  provided  by 
paragraph  (2)  of  subsectiomqb) ,  but  certain 
persons  or  classes  of  persons  affected  by  the 
provision  were  interest^  in  having  it  in¬ 
cluded  at  this  point.  /The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  ly  Section  4  (c)  of  the 
bill  as  it  passed  th^  House  provided  that  a 
textile  fiber  product  shall  be  considered  to 
be  falsely  or  deceptively  advertised  if  any 
disclosure  or  implication  of  fiber  content  is 
made  in  any  Xritten  advertisement  used  in 
connection  / ith  the  sale  of  such  product, 
unless  such  advertisement  contains  certain 
specified^H  ormation.  This  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  modified  that  part  of  the  subsection 
dealing  with  the  information  which  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  would  have  to  contain.  While 
th^language  is  different  from  the  language 
the  bill  as  the  House  passed  it,  there 
Appears  to  be  no  difference  in  substance. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  10:  This  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  provides  that  a  textile  fiber  product 
shall  be  considered  to  be  falsely  or  decep¬ 
tively  advertised  if  the  name  or  symbol  of 
any  fur-bearing  animal  is  used  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement  of  such  product,  unless  such  prod¬ 
uct  or  the  part  thereof  in  connection  with 
which  the  name  or  symbol  of  a  fur-bearing 
animal  is  used  is  a  fur  or  fur  product  with¬ 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Fur  Products  Label¬ 
ing  Act.  If  the  textile  fiber  product  contains 
the  hair  or  fiber  of  a  fur-bearing  animal, 
the  name  of  such  animal,  in  conjunction 
with  the  word  “fiber,”  “hair,”  or  “blend” 
may  be  used.  The  House  recedes  with  cer¬ 
tain  necessary  technical  changes. 

Amendment  No.  11:  This  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  provided  that  a  textile  fiber  product 
shall  be  misbranded  if  it  is  used  as  stuffing 
in  any  upholstered  product,  mattress,  or 
cushion  after  having  been  previously  used 
as  stuffing  in  any  other  upholstered  product, 
mattress,  or  cushion,  unless  the  upholstered 
product,  mattress,  or  cushion,  containing  the 
reused  stuffing  is  labeled  indicating  that  it 
contains  reused  stuffing.  The  House  recedes 
with  a  technical  amendment. 

Amendments  Nos.  16,  18,  19,  21,  and  22 
imend  section  12  (a)  of  the  act,  which 
enumerates  the  textile  fiber  products  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  act. 

qendments  Nos.  15,  16,  and  17:  These 
amendments  were  made  to  the  House  pro¬ 
vision  SKempting  “outer  coverings  of  furni-. 
ture”  from  the  act.  As  modified  by  the" 
Senate  th\  provision  would  have  exempted 
“upholsterici  and  outer  coverings  of  mat¬ 
tresses  and  box  springs.”  As  a  result  of  the 
action  of  the  committee  of  conference  the 
exemption  will  embrace  “outer  coverings  of 
furniture,  mattresbes,  and  box  springs.” 

Amendment  No.  \8:  This  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  provided  for  thdyexemption  of  paddings 
or  cushions  to  be  usecDunder  floor  coverings. 
The  House  recedes  witlrs^  technical  amend¬ 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  19:  ThiV  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  provided  for  the  exemption  of  handi¬ 
craft  threads.  The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  21:  This  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  provided  for  the  exemptioNof  textile 
fiber  products  which  are  subjeN  to  the 
labeling  requirements  of  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  of  1938,  as  anffipded. 
The  House  recedes. 

Amendment  No.  22:  This  Senate  amend¬ 
ment  provided  for  the  exemption  of  cata¬ 
menial  devices,  adhesive  tapes  and  adhesive 
sheets,  cleaning  cloths  impregnated  with 
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Public  Law  85-931 
85th  Congress,  S.  3420 
September  6,  1958 

AN  ACT 

72  Stat.  1790. 


To  extend  and  amend  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 

of  1954. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled ,  That  section  101  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended  (Public  Law  480,  Eighty-third  Congress),  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (a)  thereof  and 
adding  “or  normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with  friendly 
countries;”. 

Sec.  2.  Section  103  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“(b)  Agreements  shall  not  be  entered  into  under  this  title  during 
the  period  beginning  July  1, 1958,  and  ending  December  31, 1959,  which 
will  call  for  appropriations  to  reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor¬ 
poration,  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  in  amounts  in 
excess  of  $2,250,000,000,  plus  any  amount  by  which  agreements  entered 
into  in  prior  fiscal  years  have  called  or  will  call  for  appropriations  to 
reimburse  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  in  amounts  less  than 
authorized  for  such  prior  fiscal  years  by  this  Act  as  in  effect  during 
such  fiscal  years.” 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  104  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  of  paragraph  (h)  thereof  the 
following:  “and  for  the  financing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  tim^  in  appropriation  acts  of  programs  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  persons  under  title  II  o i  the  'United  States  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of  1948,  as  amended  (22  U.  S.  C. 
1446)”. 

(b)  Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assist¬ 
ance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  substituting  a 
semicolon  for  the  period  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (k)  and  adding 
the  following  new  paragraphs : 

“(1)  For  the  acquisition  by  purchase,  lease,  rental  or  otherwise,  of 
sites  and  buildings  and  grounds  abroad,  for  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  use  including  offices,  residence  quarters,  community  and  other 
facilities,  and  for  construction,  repair,  alteration  and  furnishing  of 
such  buildings  and  facilities:  Provided.  That  foreign  currencies  shall 
be  available  for  the  purposes  of  this  subsection  (in  addition  to  funds 
otherwise  made  available  for  such  purposes)  in  such  amounts  as  may 
be  specified  from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts; 

“(m)  For  financing  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time 
to  time  in  appropriation  acts  (A)  trade  fair  participation  and  related 
activities  authorized  by  section  3  of  the  International  Cultural  Ex¬ 
change  and  Trade  Fair  Participation  Act  of  1956  (22  U.  S.  C.  1992), 
and  (B)  agricultural  and  horticultural  fair  participation  and  related 
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activities; 

“(n)  For  financing  under  the  direction  of  the  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress.  in  consultation  with  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  other 
interested  agencies,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  acts,  (1)  programs  outside  the  United  States 
for  the  analysis  and  evaluation  of  foreign  books,  periodicals,  and 
other  materials  to  determine  whether  they  would  provide  information 
of  technical  or  scientific  significance  in  the  United  States  and  whether 
such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials  are  of  cultural  or  educa¬ 
tional  significance;  (2)  the  registry,  indexing,  binding,  reproduction, 
cataloging,  abstracting,  translating,  and  dissemination  of  books,  peri¬ 
odicals,  and  related  materials  determined  to  have  such  significance; 
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and  (3)  the  acquisition  of  such  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials 
and  the  deposit  thereof  in  libraries  and  research  centers  in  the  United 
States  specializing  in  the  areas  to  which  they  relate ; 

“(o)  For  providing  assistance,  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  specified 
from  time  to  time  in  appropriation  acts,  by  grant  or  otherwise,  in 
the  expansion  or  operation  in  foreign  countries  of  established  schools, 
colleges,  or  universities  founded  or  sponsored  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  such  educational  institutions  to 
carry  on  programs  of  vocational,  professional,  scientific,  technological, 
or  general  education ;  and  in  the  supporting  of  workshops  in  American 
studies  or  American  educational  techniques,  and  supporting  chairs 
in  American  studies:*’. 

Sec.  4.  Section  109  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June  30, 
1958"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “December  31,  1959”. 

Sec.  5.  Section  204  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  “June 
30,  1958*’  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  “December  31,  1959”. 

Sec.  6.  Section  303  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  , 
Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

“Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  shall,  whenever  he  determines  that  such 
action  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable,  barter  or  exchange  agricultural  commodities  owned 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  for  (a)  such  strategic  or  other 
materials  of  which  the  United  States  does  not  domestically  produce 
its  requirements  and  which  entail  less  risk  of  loss  through  deteriora¬ 
tion  or  substantially  less  storage  charges  as  the  President  may  desig¬ 
nate,,  or  (b)  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  required  in  connection  with 
foreign  economic  and  military  aid  and  assistance. programs,  or  (c) 
materials  or  equipment  required  in  substantial  quantities  for  offshore 
construction  programs.  He  is  hefeby  directed  to  use  every  practicable 
means,  in  cooperation  with  other  Government  agencies,  to  arrange  and 
make,  through  private  channels,  such  barters  or  exchanges  or  to  utilize 
the  authority  conferred  on  him  by  section  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act,  as  amended,  to  make  such  barters  or 
exchanges.  In  carrying  out  barters  or  exchanges  authorized  by  this 
section,  no  restrictions  shall  be  placed  on  the  countries  of  the  free 
world  into  which  surplus  agricultural  commodities  may  be  sold,  except 
to  the  extent  that  the  Secretary  shall  find  necessary  in  order  to  take 
reasonable  precautions  to  safeguard  usual  marketings  of  the  United 
States  and  to  assure  that  barters  or  exchanges  under  this  Act  will  not 
unduly  disrupt  world  prices  of  agricultural  commodities  or  replace  V 
cash  sales  for  dollars.  The  Secretary  may  permit  the  domestic  proc¬ 
essing  of  raw  materials  of  foreign  origin.  The  Secretary  shall 
endeavor  to  cooperate  with  other  exporting  countries  in  preserving 
normal  patterns  of  commercial  trade  with  respect  to  commodities  cov¬ 
ered  by  formal  multilateral  international  marketing  agreements  to 
which  the  United  States  is  a  party.  Agencies  of  the  United  States 
Government  procuring  such  materials,  goods,  or  equipment  are 
hereby  directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Secretary  in  the  disposal  of 
surplus  agricultural  commodities  by  means  of  barter  or  exchange. 
The  Secretary  is  also  directed  to  assist,  through  such  means  as  are 
available  to  him,  farmers’  cooperatives  in  effecting  exchange  of  agri¬ 
cultural  commodities  in  their  possession  for  strategic  materials.” 

Sec.  7.  Section  206  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  semicolon  and  the 
following:  “but  no  strategic  or  critical  material  shall  be  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  as  a  result  of  such  barter  or  ex¬ 
change,  except  for  such  national  stockpile,  for  such  supplemental 
stockpile,  for  foreign  economic  or  military  aid  or  assistance  programs, 
or  for  offshore  construction  programs*’. 
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Sec.  8.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  t he  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  extra  long  staple 
cotton  shall  be  made  available  for  sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
title  I  of  the  Act  in  the  same  manner  as  upland  cotton  or  any  other 
surplus  agricultural  commodity  is  made  available,  and  products  manu¬ 
factured  from  upland  or  long  staple  cotton  shall  be  made  available 
for  .sale  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  I  of  the  Act  as  long  as 
cotton  is  in  surplus  supply,  and  no  discriminatory  or  other  conditions 
shall  be  imposed  which  will  prevent  or  tend  to  interfere  with  their  sale 
or  availability  for  sale  under  the  Act :  Provided ,  That  that  portion  of 
the  sales  price  of  such  products  which  is  financed  as  a  sale  for  foreign 
currency  under  title  I  of  the  Act  shall  be  limited  to  the  estimated  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sales  price  of  such  products  attributable  to  the  raw  cotton 
content  of  such  products. 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law  (1)  those  areas 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  administration  of  the  United  States  are 
authorized  to  receive  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  dis¬ 
tribution  on  the  same  basis  as  domestic  distribution  in  any  State, 
Territory,  or  possession  of  the  United  States,  without  exchange  of 
funds,  such  surplus  commodities  as  may  be  available  pursuant  to 
clause  (2)  of  section  82  of  the  Act  of  August  24,  1935,  as  amended 
(7  IT.  S.  C.  612c),  and  section  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended  (7  U.  S.  C.  1431) ;  and  (2)  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo¬ 
ration  is  authorized  to  purchase  products  of  oil  seeds,  and  edible  oils 
and  fats  and  the  products  thereof  in  such  form  as  may  be  needed 
for  donation  abroad  as  provided  in  the  following  sentence.  Any 
such  commodities  or  products  if  purchased  shall  be  donated  to  non¬ 
profit  voluntary  agencies  registered  with  the  Department  of  State, 
other  appropriate  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  or  interna¬ 
tional  organizations  for  use  in  the  assistance  of  needy  persons  outside 
the  United  States.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  nuvy  incur  such 
additional  costs  with  respect  to  such  oil  as  it  is  authorized  to  incur 
with  respect  to  food  commodities  disposed  of  under  section  416  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

Approved  September  6,  1958. 
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